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With 
Union Bank's 
Deposit 
Reinvestment 
Certificate 


Gve your loved ones a headstart in 
life. With a gift that actually grows, 
wNIe they grow. For their future 
needs and happiness. 

And it's so easy with Union Bank's 
Deposit Reinvestment Certificate. 
Because you just put aside some 
money, and watch it grow—with 
attractive interest that automatically 
gets reinvested for profitable 
returns. So why not start saving... 
with Union Bank today? 


Table ol Maturity Values 
for Deposit Reinvestment Certificates 
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For lurther details contact the nearest branch ol 
Union Bank. 
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Frankly, there are 
two completely different 
ways of looking at 
Colour-Chem: 
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Their strong point? 
It’s their wide ranger 

Yes. It’s true that our strength 
is our wide range of pigments and dyes. 
Which covers a complete spectrum of 
shades—from yellow to black—for every 
product-line. And which covers a variety of 
properties and price levels as well. To meet 
all your requirements. 

And, what’s more, this range keeps 
growing wider all the time. 

Yet, there’s another viewpoint— 
which,we must admit, is equally valid... 
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Their strong point? 
It’s their total reliability. 

And this viewpoint firmly holds 
that our strong point is our complete 
dependability. Because our products 
are the result of world-class technology. 
And every batch is rigorously tested 
before it comes to you. To help you get 
good results. Batch after batch. 

What’s more, when dealing with us 
you get the benefit of our reliable techni¬ 
cal service. Whether it’s a question of 
assisting you with formulations and 
colour matching. Or helping you solve 
some tricky technical problem that 
threatens to disrupt your production. 

So,whichever way you choose to look at us, eventually you’ll find that we look the same: 
a good colour manufacturer to do business with. 


Colour Chtm 


COLOUR-CHEM LIMITED i<j 4 « Churchgaic Reclamation. Bombay 400020 

Colour is the business of Colour-Chem 
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In the ravines of Chambat and the desolate areas of UP, dacoits 
still rule the roost, spreading terror and paradoxically, becoming 
le^nds to the poor who see them as success stories rather than" 
brigands. Our correspondents went Into these remote areas on 
the trait of the big three; Malkhan..Slngh, Phoolan Oevi and Pan 
Singh Tomar. A detailed story of how they are challenging the 
forces of law. Page 12 


The threat of a nuclear holocaust hangs over New York; If the 
Israelis do not surrender occupied Arab territories within 36 
hours, then the city will be destroyed by a thermonuclear blast. 
This deadly ultimatum, served by Colonel KadhafI of Libya, forms 
the central theme of the exciting, new work of political fiction. The 
Fifth Horseman, by the famous duo Larry Collins and Dominique 
Lapierre. We publish this week the first of two exclusive extracts. 
_ Page 38 


Beethdven, the great composer, was a "man's man,” a confirmed 
homosexual, and not the romantic bachelor his countless 
admirers thought him to be. KIshore Chatterjee re-examines the 
maestro's personality In the light of recent research. Page 50 



The racism of the Britlah members of Qandhi'a unit has 
threatened to bring the shooUng of the film to a standstill. The 
mdians have nickrnmad indo*Britt 8 h Rims the new East India 
Company. 42 
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Because silver is forever... 


Because silver keeps,, 
silver for her feet. 

And for her memories... 

It is the same ageless silver 
that has made photography 
possible. In Agfa Brovira 
photopaper, this silver is mixed 
with various chemicals and is 
coated by special methods on 
machines that work night 
and.day, year in and year out. 
Doubly precious silver that 
captures precious moments. 


Keeping them alive for your 
children,and theirs... 



for everything in photographies 


Silver merriories for 
golden years— 

Insist on Agfa-Gevaert 
Photopaper. 



AGFA GEVAERr INDIA UNITED . 

Rqgistmd Office Mwchant Chamber.'41 New 
Manna Una*. Botnbay 400020 .BranchasiBombay 
New Oelhl • Calcutta * Madra* • ® Ragiitered 
Trademark* of A^a-Qavaart, Antwerp/Levarkufen. 
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The Governihenl 


*3uming Train” burnt trains _ 

It now turns out that the government, or the railways 
(which is a government department) partially subsi¬ 
dised* the multi-starrer, big budget film called The 
Butning Train, which was rmeased and which promptly 
flopped last year. The filmmakers took the help of the 
railways to shoot some of their scenes and they lived up 
to their name: three railway coaches were damaged 
during the shooting of the film. The railways say that no 
new coaches were made available to the filmmakers, 
and that only old coaches from workshops were loaned 
to the producer. 

The details of the damage: Coach number 6)33 had 
its inside panels charred and burnt. One compartment of 
coach number 6148 was burnt; and the electrical wiring 
’ and discoloured panels needed to be replaced. Signs of 
fire were visible along the entire length of one side of 
coach number 2804A. The inside panels, insulation 
between panels and the tops of three windows were 
damaged, as were pillars and beams. 

President has not passed 

West Bengal bills __ 

Legislation passed, by the Vidhan Sabhas is sometimes 
kept waiting, by the centre, .12 years for the President’s 
assent! This is another manifestation of the power that 
the central government enjoys over the state. The state 
suffers even more if it is ruled by a party other than the 
ruling party at the centre. This has been the experience 
of the CPI(M)-dominated Left Front in West Bengal. As 
many as five bills passed by the West Bengal Vidhan 
Sabha sent up by the state government for presidential 
assent are pending in New Delhi. 

The West Bengal Restoration of Alienated Land 
(Amendment) Bill, 1980, received by Delhi on 30 
September 1980 is held up because the ministry of rural 
reconstruction has asked for some clarifications. The 
clarifications were received on 25 February, and now 
the matter is “being considered further.” 

The Industrial Disputes (West Bengal Second Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1980, is held up for the same reasons, as are 
two other bills. But the longest delay has been with the 
Trade Union (West Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1969--we 
repeat, 1969. Leftists may come to power, but they have 
to han^ around a long while even to makie marginal 
dents ui the system. 

An artificial sugar scarcity __ 

Last year there was a genuine sugar scarcity in the 
country but this year’s scarcity is largely the result of 
the government’s inept handling of the allocation and 
distribution of the commodity. The government’s de¬ 
clared policy is to encourage new and expanding sugar 
factories by allocating to them extra free said sugar from 
the sales proceeds of which they can partly finance their 
expansion plans. But in the last three months the 
government has allocated about 70,(XK) tonnes of levy 
sugar to the new and expanding units, most of which are 
in the cooperative sector. This has resulted in a shortage 
of sugar available for release through the public dis¬ 
tribution system. In several parts of the country people 
get their sugar ' from ration $hops every fortnight 
instead of every week. To make amends for this the 
government hgs banned the expmt of sugdr. But the STC. 


is already committed to reexport to a London firm 
180,000 tonn^ of sugar that it had imported last year. 
This sugar will have to come from somewhere, be it from 
the free sale or the levy stocks. Fortunately, for the time 
being<at least, the STC will not export the ^,000 tonnes 
of levy sugar that it was alloted because of the export 
ban. Another reason for pockets of,sugar scarcity in the 
country is the reported unavailability of railway wagons 
to ship sugar from factories to consuming centres. Due 
to the piecemeal allocation of wagons, about 200,000 
tonnes of sugar is lying with the factories when they 
should have been with the fair price shops for distribu¬ 
tion to the public. 

Commerce vs industry _ 

Yet another proposal of the commerce ministry to bring 
down production costs and raise exports is being 
thwarted by the directorate-general of technical de¬ 
velopment (DGTD) of the industries ministry. The 
commerce ministry wants exporters to be allowed to 
import second-hand machinery under open general 
licence (OGL). This will require an amendment of the 
import policy for 1980-81. Currently the import of 
second-hand machinery is allowed only on merit after a, 
competent chartered engineer abroad has certified the 
remaining life and utility of the machinery. The conr-. 
m6rce ministry argues that misuse of the proposed 
facility, feared by the industries ministry, can be 
prevented by introducing new deterrents. The import of 
second-hand machinery at cheaper prices will reduce 
production costs and save valuable foreign exchange. 
The proposal, if implemented, will be able to take quick 
advantage of the current move by Japan to get out of 
textile exports as a result of which a lot of textile 
machinery there has become available at bargain prices. 
But the inter-ministerial wrangle is standing in the way. 
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Tantra and Freud 

Tf Samareih Bom's The itntrik quMt 
J.(2S January*! February) is analysed 
from tne Freudian point of view, Mveral 
tMBtrik practices would no longer appear 
to be gimmicks or a mystery. Itoth kundM: 
Uni and swayambhuUnga represent what 
is said to be "Mxuality^ in the Freudian 
conception, with all its vicissitudes. Both 
are asleep, meaning that both are the 
functions of the unconscious mind. What¬ 
ever is understood by arousal of sex 
through biological performance, it is 
Quite different from what takes place in 
tne unconscious. Although Otto Fenichel, 
through psychoanal^ic procesMS, estab¬ 
lishedB psvcho-blological correlate that 
male sexuality means **a desire to fill in 
the tube by entire penetration of penis 
upto the root (active)”; and female sex- 
uhlitv is the reverse desire "to be filling 
up the tube in entirety (passive).” He 
further posited that this desire has a 
physiolo^cal correlate (suiunina) lying 
at the base of the penis/clitoris (the 
rudimentary penis). So we can infer that 
if kundalini—the source of mabastiakti-^ 
can be arouMd Iw any means, the genital 
member of the body has to be brou^t 
into operation. 

Every psycho-biological organism is 
endowed with bisexual (masculine- 
feminine ar active-passive) wishes. For 
example, when one is hearing something, 
he or she is in a passive (feminine) state, 
wishing to fill up the tube; and when the 
same person is delivering a talk, he or 
she is in the active (masculine) state of 
filling in the tube. The concept of biMx- 
uality is accepted in Hinduism as Hara- 
Parrati or ardhanariswar 

Every child experiences the first 
touch 01 the female genital during birth 
and according to psychoanalyst Nador, 
the male child is horrified at the large¬ 
ness of the mother’s genital. This has a 
relation idth the male child’s sufferance 
from the Oediput complex and fear, 
which is more severe than that of the 


female child. 

Susumna, passing through the four 
other stations, finally leading to para- 
mshiva or chidanaaaa (complete satia¬ 
tion), cannot be ordinarily resolved be¬ 
cause of bisexual conflict. Cbidanaada 
can hardly be attained becauM it is 
impossible to know during coitus 
whether the male is desiring the female’s 
pleasure or the reverse. 

Thus it appears there is a subtle 
similarity between the “mx” conceived 
in the tantrik cult and Freudian sexual¬ 
ity. Since Freud was a clinician his major 
emphasis was on sexuality and mental 
illness. What is found in taotn'k practices 
is overt activation involving the sacrifice 
of goats, blood, vermilion skulls and 
wine. TheM are all awe-inspiring objects; 
manttks are chanted to allay the fear 
they generate. But what happens if a 
tantrik (ails in the process? 

A psychoanalyst, Calcutta 

Whatever the tantrik quest is, history 
shows it to be a result of foreign invasion. 
Drawn by the pleasant monastic life in 
this land, the Aryan invaders forgot their 
battle cry and took to occultism. 
Daapak Pawar, Bombay 

The secret tantrik sadhMa, leading ulti¬ 
mately to spiritual enligntenment, is fan¬ 
tastic and unbelievable. It is' only thoM 
who have faith in the process who can 
understand it; non-believers have no 
right to comment on it. 

Toy Kumar Santra. 24 Parganas 
Tantra and kundalini have become the 

i iubject of controversy. Efforts are on to 
hove and explain kundalini scientifical- 
y and accurately. The word tantra means 
continuity—the continuity of develop¬ 
ment along a certain path, the continuity 
of the life experience. Since this spiritual 
path is not fun, the quest is either started 
and completed or not started at all; if one 
begins and quits, the thought of the 
unfinished task haunts one for ever. 
Practising tantra and awakening of the 
kundalini are a very specialised method - 
of self-realisation which can only be 
attained after long and intense practice. 

Many people are under the notion 
that tantra is a rathe^ "loose” philosophy 
that accepts whatever you wish to do, so 
long as you do it with the ”ri|d>t (atti¬ 
tude”—and progress twoards spiritual 
awakening. But Tf we study tantra as it 
has been traditionally practised, we find 
that it is a highly evolved science. The 
tantrik tradition has made unparalleled 
contributions to understanding and 
mastering the finer ftwees {^ nature and 
attaining the most advanced states of 
consciousness. Swami AJaya alias Allan 
Weinstick, Ph. D., had wntten in a book 
named Kundalini, Evolution and Bnlight- 
enment: "Tantra is a very practical scien¬ 
ce for systematically understanding and 
mastering t^e forces of the universe and 
travelling through the subtlest realms of 
existence to the very source of conscious¬ 
ness itself.” 

Nowadays there are many cheap edi¬ 
tions of books suppqsedly on tantra and 
tantrik sex. Tantra is related with sex. 


but not sexual passion. Sex is regarded as 
a source dl energy. In his Noo Tantra 
Acharya Rajneesh mvs: "Tantra has 
been the ony tradition that has accepted 
sex totally. Don’t condemn the mud be¬ 
cause the lotus is hidden in the mud; UM 
the mud to produce dw JkKus. Tantra 
says, if sex is so vital that Ufa comes out 
of it, then there must be somethiim more 
to it. That something more it the key 
towards divinity...” ^ 

Probal Sanatani, Kanpur 

What Mr Bom wrote is only a crude 
interpretation of tantra. He did not men¬ 
tion the real significance of Shiva, thakti. 
Kali and Kali’s garland of skulls; without 
understanding UieM one cannot grasp 
the true meaning of tantra. The process 


from bondage. Mr Bom should probe the 
divine aspect of tantra, 

S. Anand, Jodhpur 

According to the tantrik Pranatosh Baba 
the five activities esMntial for achieving 
"total spiritual blits” are drinking wine, 
eating meat and fish, money end mx. But 
it is only the rich who can Indulge in 
these activities, so "total nirltual uist" 
can never be attained by the vast major¬ 
ity of ordinaiy people. 

A. H. Khan, Bilaspur 

Mr Bom would have done well to omit 
portions of hit narrative that described a 
so-caUed tantrik’a exhibition of some¬ 
thing resembling the Indian rope trick 
with his organ. Apart from the repulsive 
and nauMating picture, which many will 
not believe is true, this is hardly remnt. 
About 30 years ago a mend told me 
about someth^ similar he had seen in e 
Paris night club. ^ 

D. Gossain, Calcutta 

The . "penis incident” which Mr Bom 
narrated can be classified tmder yoea. 
renena and yoga are quite different, tne 
author's contention that without ytwa 
tantra is impossible is contradicted by 
what happens diving Kali pi^a. Mr Bom 
was himself witness to a "KauptUa in the 
tantrik tradition” among the Santhals. 
Were all the Santhal viHagers who per¬ 
formed the puja yogis? Yoga is meant to 
keep the body and mind in good health; 
it is a cure for some diMases (like 
asthma). 

Anand R. Dafhpanda, Solapur 

‘The author made two mistakes: first, he 
failed to define properly such terms as 
tantrik, yogi, bhairara, hathayogi, 
sanyasi and parambaiuas secondly, he 
ought to have met other famous tantriks 
too to get an overall idea of the science 
and how it it practised. I know of two 
popular centres of tantrik warship in 
Calctttta. Thousands flock to two tantrik 
aadhus to get cured of diseases. Among 
their dlscipws are former chief justices 
of the High Courts ministers and police 
commissioners. 

B. N. Mitra, Calcutta 





Shia-Sunni fifflit 


S .Kalbe Jawad, pretident ot the Ali 
Congress, says, in his letter (Opiaion, 
25 January) thatShias never abuse other 
seas and condemn Yesid. who according 
to Mr Jawad, was the murderer of Hasrat 
HuSain. It is well-known that the accusa¬ 
tions of Lucknow’s Shias are directed at 
the first three caUphs of Islam, namely 
Uazrat Almbakr, Hasrat Umar and Has- 
rat Usman and Hasrat Aishg, the wife of 
the Pnmhet and daughter of the first 
caliidi. The abuses are recited in public, 
and include vulgarities. This is the main 

g oim of dispute between the Shias and 
unnis. 

Mr Jawad says that around 1905 a 
new sect emerged who called themselves 
Yaxidis. There is no such sect and even if 
there are a few individuals who call 
themselves Yaxidis, they are a microsco¬ 
pic minority. The Sunnis 6f Lucknow are, 
as a whole, against tabam, which, in 
simple language means downright abuse, 
and involves ^garities. Sunnis also de¬ 
mand the fundamental right of praising 
the caliphs. 

Athar Husain Qurashi, Lucknow 

Any religious controversy resulting in 
violence and hatred between two 
fraternal sections of the same community 
is most unseemly, to put it mildly. Both 
sections must share the blame for their 
disgraceful “annual battles.” How is it 
that Lucknow alone carries the stigma of 
large-scale killing, arson and looting 
among the two sections-that too con¬ 
fined only to the old city? There are 
many educated and sensible people in 
both sections who could ait together and 
resolve the dispute. But it is the leaders 
on both sides who have a vested interest 
in the continuing outbursts of violence. I 
accept Mr Jawad’s contention that 
“Shias never abuse other sects during 


and after the Moharram processions." 
But does this mean Shias do abuse others 
before the procession and that Sunnis 
abuse all the time? I do not agree with Mr 
Jawad’s explanation of tabarra as 
“hatred for the enemies of Islam,” I 
believe its meaning is closer to passive 
dissociation. 

Faixabad and Jaunpur in UP and 
Madras in the south have substantial 
Muslim poptdations of both Shias and 
Sunnis; both seaions have been living 
peacefully together for centuries. In Iran 
too there are excellent relations between 
Shias , and Sunnis. Can’t the people of 
Lucknow learn a lesson from them? I am 
reminded of what Iqbal has said in 


Allah bhi Koran bhi eik; Kya barhi baat 
thi bote Mussalman bhi etk? (All Mus¬ 
lims follow the same Prophet, profess the 
same faith, bow in the direction of the 
same Ka’aba, worship the same Allah 
and recite the same Koran. Cannot all 
Muslims be one too?)" 

HashmatuUah, Lucknow 

« 

The government had banned both Shla 
and Sunni processions because they al¬ 
ways caused tension. Despite the ban. on 
13 December, the Ali Congress took out 
the so-called silent procession which was 
an obvious provocation to the govern¬ 
ment and the Sunnis. Every action has a 
reaction. In 1969 and 1974 the Shias 
launched an attack on Sunnis, They went 
on the rampage, with killings and arson. 
Ever since then. Sunnis have harboured 
a grudge against Shias. Today their anti- 
Shia feelings are so strong, even their 
leaders fail to pacify them. The only 
solution now lies in upholding the ban on 
Shia and Sunni processions. 
Shahabuddin, Lucknow 


Modest, graoefiil 


I was suifirised fay Wary about the aari 
(The world, 25 January). Considering 
the worldwide appeal ot the sari, one can 
easily conclude that it is preferred for 
the modesty and grace it endows u)mn 
the wearer. The allegation ot people that 
the sari raveals the body’s contours and 
is therefore immodest is absurd. Is not 
then a trimly-cut salwar-kanteei reveal¬ 
ing enough too? The sari keeps the body 
wholly covered, from neck to toe. The 
little that it leaves inoivered can easily 
be covered wearing a longer blouse. 
Manju Bal. Ranchi 

Optimism, for onoe 

Y ’our inaugural Goodnewa paga (25 
January) said it loud and aaar not 
all is gloom. Congratulationa for being 
opdfflistic. 

Joee, Hydatmbad 

Thank you tor the new page. Having got 
used to reading only bad news, we were 
'beginning to forget that there still are 
dom things himpening. 

SubirK. Bbattaeimrjee, Caloitta 

Goodnewa is a welcmne glimmer of hope 
Idankumar Sen, Galcuna 





?he problem 


S P. Sagar’s Why did 18-year-old Lai 
•Bahadur Rai die? (25 J^anuary) ah- 
out the tragic incident of TOiice firing at 
Samastipur Jail is a sad reflection on the 
prison adnunistration. Evidently, the 
rule of law is being replaced by the law of 
the Jungle. Far from a solution to our law 
and order problems, the prison has be¬ 
come a problem itself. To quote a Sup¬ 
reme Court pronouncement, “In the eye 
of law prisoners are persons and not 
anima)s...Wben a prison is traumatised, 
the Constitution autiera a shock.” 
hlireah Bagebi, Di 




Changed signs 


A curious change has overcome Sun- 
dayweek. For instance, according to 
the earlier horoscope the sign Aries was 
for those mth birthdays frcmi 21 March 
to 20 April. Mr Amritlal, the new for¬ 
tuneteller, has (flanged Aries to 15 A|nil 
to 14 May. Those whose Zodiac sign was 
Aries have now changed to Pisces, 
y. Uukbtar Baaha, Madras 

Amritlal is goiagbythe Indian system; 
earlier we followed ^e intemationad 
system.—Editor 

The dead Presidents 

n eagan becomes sheriff of America 
S\ (16 November) reminded me that for • 
more than a century now, every Amer¬ 
ican Ih-esident who has been eleaed to 
office in a year divisible by four, has died 
in harness: Harrison (1840), Lincoln 
(1860), Garfield (1800), McKinley (1900), 
Harding (1920), Roosevelt. (1940), and 
Kennedy (I960). Better luck for Reagan 
(1980), we hope. 

D. R. D. Choudhuri, Silchar 

Bold hero 

T his refers to Gundu Rao weeds out bia 
agriculture minister (2S January). In¬ 
dira Gandhi had chosen s. Bangarappa as 
the president o'f the Karnataka Pradesh 
Coiwess Committee (I)at the rime of the 
1979 Karnataka Ck>ngress(I) split be¬ 
cause only a bold hero of the backwards 
could stand up against the mlipit of 
Devaraj Urs. Now Bangarappa is gone; 
Mrs Gandhi will not tolerate any intelli- 

g ent person or socialist in her party. She 
elives in appointing sycophants to im- 
mrtant posts. 

Perooru Joru, Bangalore 

Whioh distinotion? 

I t remains to be seen whether, by the 
end of the aicket season, that con¬ 
troversial umpire Mr Rex Whitehead 
enlists himself for the ’Gallantry Award 
for 1981* along with you or prefers to 
remain “Rex Whitehead of the year.” 
Sudbish Nayar, Kanpur 

Wrong name _ 

Y ou seem to have renamed Manju 
Bhargavi the well-known Telugu ac¬ 
tress of Shankarabharanam fame Manju 
B. Hargavi (Khaas Baat, 11 January) 

M. 8. Eswaraiah, Bangalore 

Brute force _ 

Tudging by The child-baiters of Orissa 
J(18 January,) Orissa’s policemen 
appear no better than the policemen of 
Bnagalpur. It is strange that the police 
entered a school campus without permis¬ 
sion and beat up students mercilessly. 
The government should take drastic ac¬ 
tion to check police misdeeds. 

Pijuah Xanti Chandra, Kharagpur 
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THE THREE MOST DREADED 
DACOITSIHIHDIA 
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RMvineis of Chombol 



we went to the ravines of Ghambal 
and desolate stretclws of O.P. 
(where daeoit queen Phoolan Devi, 
clad in jeans and armed with a sten 
gnn, reigns) to bring yon this in- 
depth report on how these three have 
become both terrors and legends. 


Ddcoit queen Putlibai .being worshipped in a poor househol 







Pttt^ Singh Tomar’i pietun wns obtained from 

















AUGUST 1980: Vikram 
Mallah, the leading dacoit 
operating in Etawah, Ja- 
laun, Kanpur and Hamir- 
pur districts of UP is shot 
dead while asleep under a babul tree 
with his uncle Barelal at Baijamau 
village in Kanpur district. The police 
take the credit for the “encounter”, 
but local villagers know that Vikram 
Mallah was slain by his former col¬ 
leagues, Lalaram Singh and Sriram 
Singh, who had fallen out with Vikram 
over the attentions of Phoolan Devi, 
Vikram’s mistress. After killing Vik¬ 
ram, the Singh brothers kidnap 
Phoolan and take her by boat to 
Behinai, a thakur-domihated hamlet 
on the banks of the Yamuna'. During 
her captivity at Behmai, Phoolan is 
repeatedly raped by the two Singh 
brothers. One night Phoolan is taken 
to a well outside the house of the 
village pradhan, Taqdir Singh, and 
made to draw water out of the well 
throughout the night. On the fourth 
day, her captors finally take pity On 
her tears and set her free. Phoolan 
returns to her father’s home in Gorha- 
purwa, Jalaun district, across the 
Yamuna and plans out her strategy of 
revenge. 

14 February, 1981: The villagers of 
Behmai see Phoolan after a lapse of 
five months. But it is no more the 
helpless Phoolan they had seen in 
August, This time Phoolan is w..aring a 
police uniform and along with her are 
2S armed men, belonging to the gangs 
of Ram Autar Mallah, Baiwan Gadaria, 
Man Singh Yadav, Raghunath Mallah 
and the supreme leader of all these 
gangs, “Baba” Mustaqiiim (though 
Mustaquim himself was not present). 
Phoolan has come to Behmai with two 
motives—one, she has information 
that Lalaram dnd Sriram are hiding in 
the village and, two, to take revenge 
not only on the Singh brothers but also 
the thakurs of Behmai, who had abet¬ 
ted the Singh brothers during the four 
days when Phoolan was humiliated in 
the village. She does not get the Singh 
brothers (who were a few kilometres 
away at that time, in Damanpur vil- 
>lage), but picks out the sturdy thakurs 
of the village, makes them march out 
of Behmai in single file, takes them to 
a mud wall outside the village and 
with a burst of carbine fire puts 20 of 
them to death. 

Behmai, which does not figure in 
any of the maps available with the 
district authorities of Kanpur (perhaps 
because it has a min iscule population 
of 450, or because it is so deep in the 
Yamuna ravines that the survey teams 
have never ventured there), hits the 
headlines not only in the national but 
the international press also. Teams of 
reporters are ^nt out by London and 
Paris based newspapers to cover the 
single-largest massacre by dacoits in 
IndiiFi The state administration is 
jolted into activity. The incident sev¬ 
erely damages the prestige of the local 
thakurs and costs the inspector- 
general of UP police, Mahendra Singh, 
who has survived the Narainpiir and 
Moradabad disturbances, his job. 


Phoolan Devi: 
(tneenof 
JJacojts 

She wears Jeans. She carries a 
sten gun, which she can use with 
great accuracy and without any 
mercy. She belongs to a back- . 
ward caste, and she hates the 
upper caste thakurs because 
they have oppressed her and her 
community. She has been 
abducted and raped repeatedly 
by two thakur gangleaders who 
killed her lover to get her. She 
became a dacoit after she was 
spumed by her husband and 
spat on by society. Today, she is 
the most powerful, the most 
wanted dacoit in Uttar Pradesh. 
And she will have her revenge, 
on both the thakurs and society. 

On 14 Febmary she led her 
gang of backward caste dacoits 
to the thakur villdge of Behmai 
in UP and shot dead ail those 
who had abetted in her capture 
and rape. And laughing with the 
pride of a woman who has taken 
her revenge, taunting the police 
to capture her, she left. The UP 
police have mounted a massive 
hunt for her, but the only casual¬ 
ty, till the moment of writing, 
has been the chief of UP police, 
Mahendra Singh, who 
has had to be removed because 
of his failure to get Phoolan Devi. 
SHUBHABRATA BHATTAGflARTA 
went out into the desolate 
ravines between the Ganga and 
the Jamuna, where Phoolan Devi 
operates, to find out the fasci¬ 
nating story 


T o the north-east of Kanpur dlstrlo 
flows the Ganga and to its south 
west the Yamuna is flanked b] 
ravines. The Yamuna ravines of Kan 
ptu- district along with Banda, Hamir 
pur, Etah, Jhansi, Lalitpur, Etawah 
Agra and Jalaun districts, are tht 
stomping ground of dacoits. This argi 
of UP adjoins the Chambal ravinM 
which in turn form the natural bound 
ary between UP and Madhya Pradesh 
The topography of the region is favour 
able to the dacoits and inhospitable tt 
the police. Villages are not-linked bj 
road and the only communicatioi 
channel to the hamlets vn the bank) 
and the Yamuna are dusty bullock-can 
tracks which wind their way across thi 
ravines and arbar fields. Tne soil hers 
is treacherous—the black alluvial sei 
of the Yamuna ravines becomes slip 
pery- after the rains. Only jeeps car 
negotiate these dust tracks, that toe 
driving at a maximum speed of U 
kmph. The track which dips suddenly 
is too narrow at most places to allow i 
bullock cart and a jeep to pass eact 
other. One has to make way for thi 
other. To reach Behmak 14 km of suet 
tracks have to be traversed after leav 
ing the main road at Rajpur. In sticl 
terrain the police do not have enougl 
jeeps to fight the dacoit menace ah< 
often have move on foot. Tht 
dacoits of this region also move or 
foot, unlike the horjse-riding dacoits it 
films, but naturally they are more flebt 
footed. Of the 19 police stations undei 
the.SP (rural area) of Kanpur, onlj 
five have jeeps. Of the six circle offic 
ers in Kanpur (rural area) only foui 
have vehicles. So, along with the SP’i 
personal vehicle, the entire districi 
police in the rural area have just tec 
vehicles! 

Jalaun district is no different 
Phoolan Devi was born in the house ol 
Devidin Kewat sometime in 1957 ai 
Gorhapurwa village under the Kalp; 
police station of the district. Gorha 
purwa is situated at the junction ol 
Yamuna dnd its tributary None. De 
vidin is a poor farmer, owning only twc 
bighas of land. The family has five 
daughters and a son. Phoolan is the 
second daughter, her elder .sister. Rule- 
mam, is married to Rampal and stays 
with her husband at Budhadana, neat 
Auraiya, the headquaters of Jalaun. 
Her 13-year-old brother,' Shivnar^ain, 
stays whh Rukmani at Budhadana and 
studies in the seventh class. Phoolan’s 
younger sister, Ramkali (16) is mal.- 
ried to Babu Mallah pf Tyoga village, 
across the- river, in Bhognipur police 
circle of. Kanpur. Phoolan’s mother 
stays with her husband at Gorhapprwa 
along with her two younger dau^ters, 
the-youngest being four years old. Two 
bighas of land cannot feed a family. So 
the father works as a partime mason 
and the mother and the younger sis¬ 
ters twine ropes to earn money for 
subsistence. 

Phoolan (24) was an ordinary vil- 
. lage girl till a few years back. Married 
at the. age Of ten to Puttilal of Maheshr 
, pur, she found it difficult to get along 
with her husband who was ten yean 





The £boi^ effect? 





Vndwgnmd nimwi in b bourn ifa Gorhipunn lu^ damit$ 


T he police officers dealing witii 
the anti-dacoity operations in 
UP blame the censors for passing 
certain shots in the multi-starrer 
Sholay, first screened in 197S, 
which they feel inspired the dacoits 
to run amuck. The film had a se<m* 
ence in which ^e dacoits killed the 
members of a family, while, the 
head of the family—their real 
enemy—was away. iTie sequence 
v/a$ pictured in all its mruesome 
detail with slow-motiori shots ling¬ 
ering over each individual killing. 
In most of the mass killings by 
dacoits in UP in recent years, It was 
the family or friends of the man 
against whom the dacoits souji^t 
revenge, who were killed while lie 
was away. 

Mohan Das Menon, who has 
dealt with the problem of dacolty 
for the past few years during hu 
postings at Morena (Madhya 
Pradesh), Agra and Kanpur (he has 
been the SP in charge of anti- 
dacoity operations, hued in Agra 
for some time and has now been 


f iven concurrent charge as SP, 
lanpur (rural area), told me that in 
three cases, while interrogating 
arrested dacoits, he was told that 
they had been mfluenced by this 
shot. One dacoit told Menon during 
interrogation:. “Nets Jcahte the abto 
Sholay/aisa badia lenge. (The lead¬ 
er of the gang said that now we 
would take revenge in the Sholay 
style)." 

Menon said that Behmai was just 
the continuation of a series of mass 
killings by dacoits in the past few 
years, though the number killed at 
Behmai was the highest. He listed 
some of the earlier mass murders: 
12 were killed by the Geetam gang 
in early 1979, Chhabiram’s gang 
killed all members of the famiw of 
one Badshah in Shahjehanpur (Bad- 
shah had some litigation with Chha- 
biram's family; he is still alive), and 
last year 12 of a family were li¬ 
quidated by Vaidyaram% gang in 
Agra. The main enemy of the gang 
in this case too survived. 


her senior. This was Puttilal's second 
marriage. Phoolan’s father had mar¬ 
ried her off on the condition that her 
gohoaa (a custom prevalent among 
villagers in UP and Bihar under which 
thu bride stays with her father for 
.'ome time after marriage till the 
bridegroom pays a dowry In order to 
claim her) would be after three years, 
as ohe was sickly then. But within 
three months of her marriage Puttilal 
insisted that she be sent to Maheshpur 
as he needed someone to do the cook¬ 
ing. After her marriage Phodlan was 
^dom allowed to visit her father’s 
home. Once when she learnt that her 
„,mother was ill and her huband refused 


to let her go to Gorhapurwa, she ran 
away to her parental village. Puttual 
came within a few days'^and insisted on 
getting his dowry back, an indication 
that he wanted a divorce. He refused 
to take Phoolan back. Puttilal soon 
remarried. 

Phoolan's parents wanted her also 
to remarry, but she insisted on going 
back to her husband’s home. She ran 
away from her village when she was 
pressurised to remarry. The village 
elders held a panchayat and it was 
decided that she be kept in the house 
of her' father’s elder orother. Guru- 
dayal Kewat, where she stayed for four 
months. Qurudayal's son, Maiyadin, 


insisted on her being sent back to 
Puttilal’s home and he took her to 
Maheshpur and left her there. The 
story thereafter is a familiar one. The 
sautan (Puttilal’s new wife) Ultreated 
Pholan and her husband and her in¬ 
laws encouraged this. She was often 
beaten up. One day Puttilal took 
Phoolan back to Gorhapurwa and 
when Maiyadin refused to let her 
enter her uncle’s home, Puttilal left 
her on the doorsteps and went away. 

Meanwhile, a dispute had arisen 
between Phoolan’s father and her un¬ 
cle over ancestral property. Gurudayal 
had duped his younger brother in a 
land deal. As a result, he had 40 bighas 
of land while Devidin had two. 
Phoolan took up the cudgels and 
fought the case on behalf of her father 
before the village panchayat. But she 
lost. 

Phoolan, by then, had blossomed 
into a 16-year-oId attractive village 
belle. Sensing the potentialities of 
Phoolan, who could oe a formidable 
opponent, Maiyadin started scheming 
against her. To begin with, he floated 
rumours about her character and 
alleged that she had incestuous rela¬ 
tions with another cousin, Indrajit. 
Hearing all this, the son of the village 
sarpanch, Sokchand, one day tried to 
take liberties with her. She slapped 
him and he in turn beat her up with his 
shoes, all in full public view. 

Unhappy with the life in her vil¬ 
lage, Phoolan crossed the Yamuna and 
went away to a cousin’s home in Tyoga 
in Kanpur district. It was at Tyoga that 
she first came in close contact with 
dacoits. There she met Kailash, who 
was also a mallah by caste. Kailash 
was an associate of Vikram Mallah. 
According to one version, Kailash took 
Phoolan away to Kanpur city and mar¬ 
ried her in court. Whatever be the 
history of her relationship with 
Kailash, it was through Kailash that 
she met Vikram Mallah. (According to 
the information available with the 
police, she met Vikram through one 
Mataprasad, who used to frequent her 
village. Mataprasad was married to a 
girl in Gohani, Vikram's villaga, and 
that is how he knew Vikram. But the 
other version, culled during this cor¬ 
respondent’s visit to Gorhapurwa, 
seems more authentic. Moreover, the 
police records do not have the entire 
story of how she became a dacoit.) 

Vikram Mallah, who became a ter¬ 
ror in the Yamuna ravines, was initial¬ 
ly a petty thief who used to act as an 
informer of Laiaram Singh and Sriram 
Singh’s gang. Once when the Singh 
brothers were sent to jail, Vikram 
joined their gang and in course of time 
emerged as the swrdar. He hiled the 

g ang till he was sloin by the Singh 
rothers on 13 August last year. It is 
not known when Phoolan first cqipmit- 
ted a robbery, but according to police 
records, it was a dacolty in her cousin 
Maiyadin’s house in Gorhapurwa 
sometime in 1978. In the first informa¬ 
tion report lodged with the Kelpt 
police station, Maiyadin recorded 
Phoolan's name as one of those who 



committed the dacoitv. The police re¬ 
cords show that she had no criinin«l 
record before the dacoity in 
Maiyadin’s house. Could it be possible 
that an act of revenge by Maiyadin, 
who had been scheming against 
Phoolan for some time in the past 
since the land dispute, brought Vik- 
ram Mallah’s mistress into the crime 
records? 

O N .]ianuai 7 1979 some goods looted 
frpm Maiyadin’s house were reco¬ 
vered from Phoolan and she was 
arrested and taken to Kalpi police 
station. She was tried by a court in 
Aursiiya and convicted. She had to 
remain in jail for only 2Q days before 
.she was bailed out by two thakurs of 
Narihan village, Narain Singh and 
Jaikaran Sin^, who were the em¬ 
ployers of her father, Devidin. Interes¬ 
tingly, though Pholan was kept in 
custody at Kalpi police station for 
three days and at Auraiya jail for 20 
days, she was not photographed. 
Perhaps the police never realised that 
they had a potential 10,000 rupee 
award-carrying criminal in their cus¬ 
tody. This is an example of the laxity 
of the police machinery in the dacoit- 
infested areas. After all, when some¬ 
one is arrested on charges of either 
possessing goods stolen by dacoits or 
for harbouring dacoits, the person 
must be suspected to ha.e links with 
dacoits. Had the Jalaun police photo¬ 
graphed her in 1979, then today half of 
their problems would have been 
solved. At present the police have to 
rely only on descriptions of Phoolan 
given by the villagers and the police¬ 
men who had seen her at the Kalpi 
police station and Auraiya jail. - 
According to the description avail¬ 
able with the police, Phoolan has a 
wheatish complexion, a round- face 
with pimple marks, is of medium 
height and strong build, has masculine 
hands and feet and "average” eyes, 
nose and ears. Such a description does 
not get anyone very far. When the 
Kanpur daily, Aaj published a photo¬ 
graph of Phoolan’s younger sister, 
Ramkali, the police constable at Kalpi 
who had seen Phoolan, said that Ram¬ 
kali bore a striking resemblance to her 
dacoit-sister. 

Release on bail did not solve 
Phoolan’s problems. The two thakurs 
of Narihan took full advantage of her 
helplessness and perhaps this sowed 
the seeds of hatred towards thakurs in 
Phoolan’s heart. The feeling was furth¬ 
er reinforced by Vikram’s death and 
the treatment she received at the 
hands of the Behmai thakurs in August 
last year. Phoolan ran aw^ from Nari¬ 
han and returned to Gorhapurwa. 
While hen second husband, Kailash, 
could not save her from humiliation at 
■she hands of the Narihan thakurs, he 
introduced Phoolan to Babu Gujar, a 
dreaded dacoit senior to Vikram Mal- 
lah. While she was in Gorhapuma, 
Phoolan attended many court hearings 
of her case at Auraiya, where she used 
to go along with her brothar. One day 
Babu Gujar, alpng with Vikram, came 
to Gdrhapurwa and took Phoolan 


A legend called Phoolan 



noolaa's mother Mools and younger sister Munni outside their house in 
Gorhapurwa ■ _ 


seems that Gorhapurwa will 

Xslowly become a tourist attrac¬ 
tion,” said Dhruv Lai Yadav, station 
officer of the Kalpi police station in 
Jalaun district, when I asked him the 
way to Phoolan’s village which comes 
under his jurisdiction. "Your car can¬ 
not go there, so come with me, I have 
to go for a round of that area,” said 
Yadav. So off we went, in his jeep, to 
the village'which has produced the 
womfn whom the entire state adminis¬ 
tration of UP is looking for. 

We drove for a short distance along 
the Kalpi-Jhansi road, a state highway, 
and turned right to another metalled 
road, which goes to Madaripur. At 
Harraipur, after having driven five km 
on the Madaripur road, we branched 
off to a dusty road which became a 
bullock-cart track after we passed the 
PAC outpost at Mangraul. The jeep 
drove at precarious angles down the 
dust track, which could hardly take its 
full width. Three km down this dust 
track, and we camd upon a fair-sized 
villas^, Gorhapurwa. 

mission was to meet Phoolan’s 
family. A few days earlier her sister 
and mother had spoken to a correspon¬ 
dent of Aaj and also allowed them¬ 
selves to be photographed. But my 
luck was not so good. Apparently, 
taken aback by the front-page public¬ 
ity given by Aaj that morning (23 
February), the two women had left the 
village. The husband of Phoolan’s 
younger sister, Ramkali, had come 
from across the river to take her away. 
Only Phoolan’s two youngest sisters, 
aged around eight and four, were in 
the house, which overlooks the conflu¬ 
ence of the None and the Yamuna, 
ivhich form the western and northern 
boundaries, respectively, of the vil¬ 
lage. 


Phoolan’s house is fascinating. At 
you enter through the front verandah 
you reach a room that opens into i 
courtyard which is a few feet highei 
than the level of the room. The cour 
tyard leads to another room, a few fee 
higher again, which opens into yei 
another courtyard, which is at a stil 
higher plane than the room. There is i 
rear exit from this courtyard, by which 
ou can disappear into the house be 
ind. Dhruv Lai Yadav told me that 
most houses in the villages in the 
ravines were like this. Therefore, il 
the villagers were harbouring dacoits 
it became extremely difficult for the 
police to track them down because bj 
the time information reached the 
police the gang moved from one house 
to another and disappeared. 

From the backyard of Phoolan’! 
house you can have a clear view of the 
entire riverfront and the ravines. This 
could be an ideal observation post for 
the dacoits, Yadav pointed out. 

When the Aaj correspondent spoke 
to the family a few days ago, he asked 
Phoolan’s mother, Moola, whether her 
daughter visited her sometimes. Moola 
replied: “Kabahun nahin awat hai. We 
khooni hai Hamen wake paisaki 
jaroorat nahin hai (She never comes. 
She is a murderer. We do not need her 
money). 

When the correspondent asked 16- 
year-old Ramkali as to How Phoolan 
had become a murderer, she snapped 
back: “Aaj hamahun laike chalau, kh^o 
wao piwao, goli chaliho sikhali of 
hamahun khooni ban jaihen ioian’s 
you take me along, give me,hingto 
food and drinks, teach me hov 
gun, 1 too will become a Pbughter of 
Perhaps that partly exp],'ply become a 
nomenon called Phoo' 












A boon 
to Toutb 
Congress(l) 

T he Behmai incident been * 
godsend for the YoutnCXingres- 
s(I) unit in UP, led by Sanjay Singh, 
MLA, to snipe at the ^tp^unent. 
Sanjay Singh, who is the'ato-indaw 
of the brother of Chief Minister 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh, tlid been 
Ignored by the state leid|mhip for 
some time after the deauy« Sanjay 
Gandhi Being the son of 1M raja of 
Amethi, the constituency m Sanjay 
Gandhi, Sanjay Singh had enj^ed 
top patronage during Sadtov Gan¬ 
dhi’s lifetime He, therefore, lost no 
time in attacking the state govern¬ 
ment after the Behmai massacre 
and demanded the sacking of the 
IGP, Mahendra Singh. A day later 
Mahendra Siimh was removed from 
the post of IGP. 

That was not all On 2S Febru¬ 
ary, when the Chief Minister went 
to Bhognipur to condole the death 
of inspector Moolchand, who had 
died in an encounter, Sanjay Singh 
was visiting Behmai along with 
Kanpur MLA Bhoodhar Mishra and 
YC(1) leader Jagadambika Pal. He 
had visited Bhognipur hours before 
the CM's arrival and held a meeting 
with the new IGP, N. K. Venna, at 
the Bhognipur inspection bun¬ 
galow. 

At Behmai Sanjay Singh offered 
to pay for five guns to be given to 
those whom the police approved. 
This was a thoughtful gesture. For, 
in Behmai, the thakurs are not so 
poor as to accept the dhotis and 
blankets which are being offered 
by the government What they need 
IS guns, and anybody prepared to 
give this wins their l^eart. 


away There are two versions of the 
reaction of her family to this incident. 
Accoiding to one, the family heaved a 
sign ol relief, as a married dau^ter 
staying away from her in-laws is al¬ 
ways a liability in villages According 
to the other version, when Phoolan’s 
mother went to the Kalpi thana to 
lodge a complaint of kidnapping, the 
was Ignored Whatever be the truth, in 
the eves ot the law, Phoolan had 
jumped bail and had become an 
absconder 

Babu Gujar proved to be another 
-ormentor for Phoolan A senior police 
<'icer told me that in all likelihood 
Allan’s heart turned to stone after 
as isociation with Babu Gujar, who 
mg. often rape her in front of the 
seldonng members This, in fact, 
home. L be the undoink of Babu 
mother waise of such abominable 
j 4 ’-ram, then a junior 

gang, started to hate 


Babu Gujar. On 20 July, 1979 ,Vikram 
killed Babu Gujar at a Kali tample 
four km from Auraiya in a gun duel. 
Thereafter, Phoolan had an uninter¬ 
rupted affair with Vikram till the 
latter’s death on 13 August,1980. Vik¬ 
ram taught Phoolan the use of 
firearms and she started accompany- 
irt|| him on his raids, donning a ^lice 
uniform. 

Lalaram Singh and Sriram Singh 
were released from jail in June 19w. 
They bore a grudge against Vikram 
Maliah because during their period of 
captivity he had taken over the lead¬ 
ership of the gang. Moreover, they 
coveted Phoolan, who refused to even 
look at them because she was the 
sMrdar’s mistress. 

After Vikram’s death and Phoolan’s 
humiliation at the hands of the Singh 
brothers, she returned to Gorhilpurwa 
and established contact with Vikram’s 
gang member, Mansingh Yadav. She 


committed a number of dacoities along 
with Mansingh, including road hold¬ 
ups One striking feature of the raids 
conducted by Phoolan’s gang through¬ 
out has been mass killings In fact, the 
people of Behmai should not have 
been taken by surprise at all—in De 
cember • 1980 Phoolan had gone to 
Baijamau, the place where Vikram 
was slain, and looted 90 houses as an 
act of revenge Behmai was sure to be 
her target one day and she struck on 
14 February 1981 after she had man¬ 
aged to line up the ^an« of Ram 
Autar, Balwan Garadia, Raghunath 
Maliah and Jagram Chamar and,, 
obtain the blessings of “Baba” Mukra-. 
quim. 

^here are two other “dacoit 
X beauties,” besides Phoolan, who 
are operating in the Yamuna ravines— 
Kusuma Nain (belonging to the barber 
caste), who is the mistress of the two 
Singh brothers, Lalaram and Sriram, 


COURTESY W 






Heads roll 
in the police 

CC^farainpur and Moradabad he 

IM survived, but Behmai was 
the undoing. of IGP Mahendra 
Singh,” a senior journalist of Luck¬ 
now said when N. K. Verma was 
made the new IGP. Mahendra 
Singh was kicked up to the newly 
created post of director-general of 
police, where he can remain a 
sleeping member of the police 
setup tul his retirement in 1982. 
That was not the only change in the 
higher echelons of the UP police. 
Alok B. Lai, a young IPS officer who 
was the SP (rural area) of Kanpur, 
was transferred, and Mohan Das 
Menon, the SP (anti-dacoity opera¬ 
tions) was given concurrent charge 
of the post of SP (rural areas) of 
Kanpur. But while Mahendra 
Singh’s departure had been deman¬ 
ded by politicians of all hues for 
some time, the way in which Alok 
Lai was removed smacked of poli¬ 
tical arbitrariness. 

Alok Lai was on leave in Luck¬ 
now on 14 February when he learnt 
about the Behmai massacre. He 
immediately rushed back to Kan¬ 
pur and took charge of the situa¬ 
tion. During his absence the duties 
of the SP (RA) were being dis¬ 
charged by the SSP of Kanpur, 
Bijay Nath Singh, who had earlier 
been the SP of Moradabad (during 
the August 1980 riots). But the 
reward Alok Lai got for cancelling 
his leave and rushing back was to 
be summarily transferred on 22 
February He was with the IGP and 
the home minister, Rajendra Tri- 
pathi, from 8 am to 6.30 pm that 
day. But they never told him any¬ 
thing. Only at night was he served 
with his transfer orders. 


and Meera Thakur, who was the mis¬ 
tress of Balwan Garadia, the dacoit 
who was killed in an encounter on 24 
February. What were ' these two 
women doing when Phoolan was 
slaying the thakurs of Gorhapurwa? 
While Meera Thakur was with the 
gang of Phoolan (though not present 
on the scene), Kusuma Nain was with 
her own gang at Damanpur, within a 
few km of Behmai, where she had 
taken her lovers, Lalaram and Sriram, 
to settle an old land dispute. 

Some 12 years back Shivnarain Nai 
of Damanpur had sold a plot of land to 
Bishwambher Thakur, who had taken 
possession of the land and not paid the 
full amount. Kusuma Nain prevailed 
upon the Singh brothers to mediate in 
the dispute and get a fair deal for 
Shivnarain Nai. It was because, of this 
that Lalaram and Sriram Singh were at 
Damanpur (a few km from Behmai) on 
14' February. Phoolap may have 



thought that they would be at Behmai 
instead. Therefore, she struck with the 
force of the combined'gang. 

As the news of the Behmai incident 
reached the Singh brothers at Daman¬ 
pur, they rushed to challenge 
Phoolan’s fleeting gang and engaged it 
at Chholapur, in between Behmai 
and Khojarampur. The gang of the 
thakurs is said to have even sought the 
help of the PAC outfit posted at Kho¬ 
jarampur (only three km from 
Behmai). by shouting over a 
megaphone that they were Lalaram 
and Sriram and they wanted the help 
of the PAC in fighting Phoolan’s gang. 
But the PAC men did not react. 
According to the villagers, when one 
resident of Behmai, Balmukand, 
reached the PAC outpost at Khojaram¬ 
pur, he found (hat the PAC jawans 
were busy plaving volleyball and they 
refused to listen to him. The police 
deny this. They say that the PAC had 
taken immediate action But the fact 
remains that the PAC unit at Kho¬ 
jarampur did not manage to challenge 
Phoolan’s fleeing gang. This task was 
ironically left to another dacoit gang. 

Phoolan’s gang crossed the Yamuna 
at Zari to go to Mukdalan, which is 
situated across the None river oppo¬ 
site Gorhapurwa. Dhruv Lai V<ul,iv, 
the station officer of Kalpi police sta¬ 
tion, was at that time visiting the 
Mangraul PAC outpost, near Gorha¬ 
purwa. He heard a gun shot, apparent¬ 
ly fired by the gang to inform the 
villagers of Gorhapurwa that they 
were around and food be sent to them. 
Dhruv Lai Vadav took one section of 
the PAC and three civilian ctniciables 
•and ciossod tne Norn nvei in neck 
deep water to leacli M'lkdalan and 
challenged the gang.^'here tvas a brief 
battle, but the gaug managed to 
escape through the Jn'ia/ fields. They,- 
however, left behind looted goods. It 


was through the looted goods that the 
police later realised that the gang 
challenged by Dhruv Lai Yadav was 
none other than the one which had 
committed the Behmai massacre. 

Here again the shortcomings of the 
police become apparent. The crime 
having been committed in Kanpur dis¬ 
trict, it took some time for the in¬ 
formation to reach the Kalpi police in 
Jalaun district. It was only a matter of 
chance that SO Dhruv Lai Yadav was 
at Mangraul and he took the initiative 
to challenge the dacoits.'Yadav told 
me that the police would perhaps 
never get such a goldeb opportunity 
again. All the top dacoits of various 
gangs were operating in the same area 
along with their most valuable mem¬ 
bers on the night of 14-15 February 
when they were challenged at Mukda¬ 
lan. Yadav, who has a reputation of 
being a brave officer (and he proved it 
on 24 February in the encounter with 
Balwan Gadaria when he killed him), 
remorsefully told me that if only he 
knew the nature of the gang he vvas 
engaging, he would have gone with 
more troops. The encounter at Mukda¬ 
lan was the last time the police came 
in contact with Phoolan. Till 26 Febru¬ 
ary, the day 1 left Kalpi after spending 
a few days at the anti-dacoity opera¬ 
tions control headquarters in the hope 
that Phoolan would be nabbed, she 
had managed to elude the lawmen, 
though the police said that they were 
tracking her movements across the 
ravines closely and were confident of 
nabbing her within a few days. The 
olice strategy, in her case, seems to 
e to arrest and try her instead of 
killing her in an encounter. Phoolan’s 
being a woman may have something to 
do with this. 

Whatever it be, the daughter of 
Devidin Kewat has certainly become a 
legend. 





IT was 9 January 1981. 
Word had just reached 
the superintendent of 
police of Madhya 

_ Pradesh’s Oatia district 

that one of the most wanted dacoits of 
Chambal was hiding in the nearby 
Jignia forest of Gwalior district. He 
promptly informed his counterpart in 
Gwalior: the two moved in with their 
forces. By 11.30 they had encircled the 
jungle. Suddenly a shot rang out: the 
dacous had spotted the police. The 
battle lasted for an hour—but the 
dacoits were never really in trouble. 
Their guns were better: their armoury 
included even such sophisticated 
weapons as sten guns and self-loading 
rifles (SLRs). Secondly, they had the 
strategic; advantage of height; they 
were on top of a hillock. Within an 
hour, the 70-strong gang had escaped 
the police net and was on its way to the 
forests of Ratangarh and Chitaipali. 
The police had anticipated such a line 
of retreat, and lain an ambush on the 
route. But the dacoits managed to 
clear this ambush easily enough; by 
two thirty in the afternoon they had 
disappeared. All that the police could 
capture was some utensils and stray 
clothes. 

The police did not want utensils 
and clothes; they wanted Malkhan 
Singh, the “Emperor pf Baghis (Re¬ 
bels)"—as the dacoits are called in 
Madhya Pradesh. He was the most- 
wanted baghi, with a reward of Rs 
70,000 on his head, currently the high¬ 
est reward being offered for an outlaw. 
The .police have still not managed to 
catch Malkhan Singh. 

In his region, Malkhan Sin^ is a 
kind of an emperor. He is fond of his 
Robin Hood image, and he does help 
those among the poor who he wants to 
help. He travels, like other dacoits, 
mainly on foot (the dacoit on horse¬ 
back lives only in Hin^i films), but he 
has his own personal inflatable boat 
(imported) to help him cross the rivers 
which he often has to traverse in order 
to keep a step ahead of the law. He 
moves freely enough among the vil¬ 
lages, where he is, in fact, more re¬ 
spected than feared. He does not nor¬ 
mally kill or loot, preferring to make 
his money by kidnapping the offspring ' 
of rich fathers. And he is generous in 
the manner of a benevolent feudal. 

But he was born poor, in 1943, to a 
mirdha family in Belao village of the 
dacoit-infested Bhind district. He did 
nianage to study till class three in the 
village pathshala, but spent most of his 
time grazing his few cattle in the 
ravines of the river Baisli which flows 
beside his village. These ravines were 
frequented by dacoits, and this was 
where he first came into contact with 
them—particularly a dacoit called 
Girdyalia who, like Malkhan, was also 
a mirdha by caste; indeed, he -was a 
distant relative. Malkhan was an 
errand boy for the dacoits then: he 
would fetch cigaret|es, matches and 
other small items of need from the 
village shop and pass them on to the 
outlaws. His rewards were generally 


Emperor 

Malkhan 

Singh 


He has his own Imported, 
inflatable boat which he 
uses to cross the many 
rivers of the ravines. He 
does not eat food cooked 
by anyone else for fear he 
may be poisoned. He shifts 
camp after every meal. On 
an average night he might 
walk as much as 40 
kilometres. He loves his 
growing reputation of the 
Robin Hood of the 1980s: 
he steals firom the rich, 
and gives a little bit away 
to the poor. 


He Is more 

respected by the people 
than feared. He started 
his life as a bagh/(rebel) 
more than four years ago, 
and In this time he has 
become the most powerflil 
dacoit In the fearsome 
ravines of the Chambal. 
The price on his head Is 
the upest for any outlaw 
today: Rs 70,000. His name 
is '‘Emperor^ Malkhim. 

SAUMITRABANERIEE 
went through forgot* 
ten dlrttracks In the In¬ 
terior of the Chambal re¬ 
gion to ferret out the his¬ 
tory of this legend. 
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'•ram, then a jum». 
gang, started to hate 


iang meinber, Mantmg.. 


lavish tips, but a young boy might be 
excused for feeling a romantic thrill at 
the association with dacoits. The 
dacoits got to know him, and trust him. 

But Malkhan Singh stayed away 
from police records—until 1970. He 
was arrested for shooting down a man 
in his village, Kallu, over a petty 
dispute. A case under section 302 of 
the IPC was started; the sessions court 
of Bhind gave him life imprisonment. 
Malkhan Singh appealed to the Gwa¬ 
lior high court, which let him free on a 
bail of Rs 10,000, in 1971. This was also 
the year that Malkhan Singh was 
elected a member of the village panch. 
But the sarpanch, Kailash flarain, was 
an old enemy: the two had always 
been in opposite camps—for instance 
when Narain joined the Congress. Mal¬ 
khan Singh became a supporter of the 
other strong political party in his area, 
the Socialist Party. 

Malkhan Singh was convinced that 
it was Kailash Narain who had tried 
his level best to get him convicted in 
the Kallu murder case. And one won¬ 
ders if Malkhan Singh was too far from 
the truth; all those who gave evidence 
against Malkhan Singh were close to 
Kailash Narain. This was not all. In 
1973, a friend of Malkhan Singh, 
Jagannath, was murdered. Two people 
were arrested: Harilal and Mansukh, 
both harijans—and both supporters of 
Kailash Narain. 

However Malkhan Singh still did 
not react, until provoked by two inci¬ 
dents in quick succession. First, to¬ 
wards the end of 1975, Kailash Narain 
tried to get Malkhan Singh removed 
from the panch on the grounds that he 
had still not been cleared of murder by 
the courts; a resolution to this effect 
was introduced by Narain. Around the 
•same time, Nathuram, a close relative 
of Kailash Narain, eloped with a lady 
from Malkhan Singh’s family. This 
Malkhan Singh took as a personal 
affront. He reported this to the police, 
but nothing happened. Malkhan Singh 
decided to take the law into his owr) 
hands. 

A round 10.30 on the morning of 5 
May 1976, Kailash Narain was sit¬ 
ting outside the house of Ram Saran in 
his village, chatting. Malkhan Singh, 
armed with a sten gun, approached, 
and from a distance of about 20 feet 
let loose a volley of bullets. The first 
bullet hit Kailash Narain on his arm, 
and as he fell forward, the rest of the 
bullets hit Sudama Singh, who was 
sitting next to Kailash Narain. Sudama 
Singh died on the spot. Kailash Narain, 
it so happened, survived. 

Malkhan Singh knew precisely 
what his future was gmng to be after 
this shooting. He did not hang around 
waiting for the police. He took his gun, . 
and made his way straight to' the 
ravines of the famous Chambal river. 
He had now become a baghi, a rebel 
from the world of “law and order.” 

Aloi^i %vith Malkhan Sinj^ left Ram 
Sunehri and his brot)\er Ram Karan 
Singh. And once in the ravines, Ghan- 
shyam (alias Ghansa) joined them. In a 



couple of months the gang took shape; 
today it is the most feared gang of the 
Chambal. 

Kailash Narain had survived Mal- 
khan Singh’s attack, so the first prior¬ 
ity of the gang became the murder of 
Narain. Narain took precautions, 
however, always moving around with 
armed guards; armed policemen were 
posted at his house. Malkhan Sin^ 
waited. He had, in the meanwhile, 
another score to settle too: to take 
revenge for the murder of his friend 
Jagannath. But the two harijans who 
had killed Jagannath were in police * 
custody, so he decided to kill those 
close to them. On the night of 7-8 
October 1976 Malkhan Singh, along 
with Ghanshyam, Ram Sunehri and 
Ram Singh entered the village of Man- 
kabagh under the cover of darkness. 
Gangole and Mewaram were resting in 
their houses. Thfy were dragged out 
and shot dead, \falkhan Singh and his 
gang disappeared as quietly as they 
had come. They did not trouble or 
hara.ss anyone else. 

It IS now four years since he became 
a dacoit, and Malkhan Singh has 
raised his strength from a band of four 
to a small army of 70. His area of 
operation is around the panchnada, 
where the five rivers—Chambal, 
Jamuna, Kuanri, Sindh and Pahoj— 
intersect on the border of Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, and where 
the ravines are deepest and the jung¬ 
les most dense: it is from here that 
Malkhan Singh conducts all his opera¬ 
tions, sometimes slipping into the 
Agra and Eiawah districts of UP and 
sometimes into the Bharatpur district 
of Rajasthan to either commit his 
crimes, escape the police or meet 
villagers. 

Within the very first year, Malkhan 
Singh was able to establish four sepa¬ 
rate gangs owing allegiance to him, 
one of which he controlled directly; 
the other three were in the charae of 
his three closest lieutenants, Ghan¬ 
shyam, Mustaqim (who also figures in 
the Phoolan Devi story, since he 
helped her assault the thakur village 
of Behmaf) and Soghar Singh. Re¬ 
cently, Mustaqim and Ghanshyam 
broke away to become completely in¬ 
dependent. (According to a report 
published on 4 March, Mustaqim was 
shot dead by the police during their 
intensive hunt for dacoits after the 
Phoolan Devi incident. But one should 
wait for further confirmation before 
accepting that as the full truth. The 
police often, and for understandable 
reasons, make mistakes in identifica¬ 
tion after an encounter with dacoits.) 

Malkhan Singh, who operates main¬ 
ly in Bhind, Gwalior, Morena and 
Datia, has what might even be called a 

f ood reputation among the people: the 
lobin Hood syndrome once again. 
There are some reasons for this. Tq 
begin with, he docs not indulge in 
wanton murder. At best, during the 
four years, he has committed 20 mur- 
ders—a relatively small figure com¬ 
pared to the 400 or more murders that 
a reformed dacoit like Mohar Singh is 



T he arms that the dacoits use are 
often far more sophisticated 
than those of the police. After one 
recent encounter, for instance, the 
police found that the cartridges the 
dacoits had used had been manu¬ 
factured more recently than those 
used by the police. Besides, it is 
common to find dacoits like Mal¬ 
khan Singh and members of his 
gang using weapons like Self Load¬ 
ing Rifles (SLR), Thompson 
Machine Carbines (TMC) and 
Mausers, which gives them a clear 
upper hand against the police. Mal¬ 
khan Singh, interestingly, has man¬ 
aged to lay his hands on hand 
grenades as well. 

ITie sources are many. After the 
1972 surrender, though 511 dacoits 
surrendered, only 267 arms were 
turned in to the police. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that most of the 
leading dacoits had more than one 
weapon per member of the gang. 
What in effect happened at the 
time of the 1977 surrender was 
that the dacoits either sold off their 
weapons to those who did not .sur¬ 
render or a majority of them kept 
their weapons with trusted peo¬ 
ple—in case they were ever needed 
again. 

The Indian army had issued, 
-periodically, some weapons to the 
residents of villages on the Indo- 
Pak border, especially during war 
time, to guard themselves. A num¬ 
ber of such weapons have found 
their way into the ravines of central 
India. Then there are the legally 
licensed arms. In Morena and 
Bhind districts, for instance a large 
number of villagers have been 
issued licensed arms; these instead 
of being .used against dacoits are 


of Gwalior, Morena and Bhind 
there are about three lakh licensed 
arms in circulation—besides a 
horde of unlicensed ones. ” 

But the main sources of sophisti¬ 
cated weapons are usually the ordn¬ 
ance depots of the army. Arms 
abandoned by the army especially 
during the Indo-Pak and Indo¬ 
china wars were sold through - 
often to the dacoit gangs. An SLR 
lost during the 1971 war was found 
with Mohar Singh within three 
months of its being reported mis¬ 
sing. Besides, gunrunning is a very 
lucrative profession for people liv¬ 
ing in the border areas. Weapons 
are smuggled in from Pakistan and 
China and then sold to agents who 
in turn sell the weapons to the 
dacoits at steep prices. (A .30.3 bore 
rifle, for example, can fetch 
Rs 15,000.) Said, surrendered dacoit 
Lukka (Lokmaii) Singh: “From 
Morena and Bhind for instance, 
there are a number of people in the 
army. These people have very good 
contacts with the people in the 
ordnance depots. When they come 
home on holiday they bring along 
with them guns and cartridges 
which they sell and make some 
money. This is one important 
source for baghis. ’’ Recently, Braj 
Mohan Singh, an army jawan post¬ 
ed at Banina, near Jhansi, was 
arrested in Gwalior and the police 
recovered 350 SLR cartridges from 
him. 

Besides, of course, there is a 
proliferation of countrymade 
guns—popularly known as katca. 
Dacoits who cannot lay their hands 
on sophisticated weapons make do 
with kattas. mostly manufactured 
in the districts Jhansi, Gwalior and 







I revenge had to be taken. Malkhan 
I Singh realised that he himself had now 
I become too big a target, the police 
^ everywhere were on the lookout for 
I him, he would be spotted easily. So he 
3 would get someone else to di> the job 
for him. It was planned that Kashirani, 
an ordinary and unknown member os 
his gang, would go to Kailash Narain 
and shoot him when he was least 
suspicious—in the open. 

On 14 September sarpanch Kailash 
Narain was at his house in Bhind city. 
In the evening, he went that day for 
his prayers to the Shankar temple, as 
was his practice. After prayers,>Narain 
went into a shop. The armed escort 
who always accompanied him relaxed, 
and went to another shop to buy some 
tobacco. This was the moment that 
Kashiram had been looking for. He 
crept up from behind and shot Kailash 
Narain with a countrymade revolver, 
alleged to have committed. This the gang so far. As far as the distribution Kashiram was caught, but this time 
police accept too. And his main source of the loot is concerned, Malkhan Kailash Narain did not survive. And 
of income is not throu^ loot, where Singh takes half, then expenses for the Malkhan Singh said thank you to 
the chances of the poor being partially upkeep of the gang are deducted, and Kashiram in his own way. A week after 
affected exist. His main income is from the rest is divided among the mem- Kashiram was arrested, Malkhan 
kidnapping, and he gets an average bers, the importance and share of each Singh raided Kashiram’s village and 
ransom of Rs 50,000. Now, there is no member being determined by the killed four of Kashiram’s worst ene- 
point in kidnapping a poor man’s quality of the weapon that a particular mies. 

child, and obviously he doesn’t. So the gang member possesses. Life as a dacoit is hardly all fun and 

poor, who are not affected by his games. It means being hounded by the 

dacoity but are often the beneficiaries "D evenge is the source, and revenge police day and night; it means guard- 
of his generosity, talk warmly of him. .^.continues to he the inspiration: ing against an attack from any quar- 

The police know of at least 28 kidnap- however successful Malkhan Singh ter—including from gang members, 

pings committed by Malkhan Singh, may have become, he never forgot that For instance, Malkhan never sleeps 
which would mean a minimum re- he took to this life of crime because of the full night in any one place. He 

venue of about Rs 14 lakhs for the a man called Kailash Narain. And moves camp after every meal He 



What do ex-daeolts do? 



Mohar Singh and SaumJtra Baaerjee 

W hat are the two most notorioas 
ex-dacoits doing today? Mohar 
Singh once had a reward of Rs 2.5 
lakhs on his head; he has now taken 
to farming and politics. He cam¬ 
paigned actively for the Con^es- 
s(l) in the last Assembly elections. 
As he told this correspondent, 
“There is no other alternative to 
Mrs Gandhi and, now that 1 have 


surrendered, I will work for her 
party. In the next Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions if Charan Singh stands from 
Baghpat, I will contest against him 
on the Congress(I) ticket. I know I 
will get the ticket. There must be 
someone to protect the rights of the 
gujjars in that arel. Charan Singh’s 
supporters harass them. I think ex- 
dacoits have a very good chance of 


doing well in politics. After all, they 
have a very heroic image. I will 
definitely take to politics 
seriously.” 

But stranger is the story of 
Madho Singh. From being a dacoit 
who had a reward of Rs. 1.5 lakhs 
on his head, he has now become a 
magician. And he made his maiden 
public appearance recently at a fair 
held in Gwalior on 25 December. 
He was a huge success too, largely 
because of the advance publicity he 
had received. In almost all the daily 
papers of Gwalior, advertisements 
had appeared that ex-dacoit Madho 
Singh would give a magic show. It 
read: “Good news: There is no need 
to wait any longer. Yesterday’s 
dacoit has become today’s Great 
Magician Madho Singh...Yes, Sir, 
the same Madho Singh on whose 
head there was a reward of Rs 1.5 
lakhs. Yes, these days he is acting 
as the hero of three films; he is a 
person about whom thousands of 
authors have written books.” A 
neighbour of Madho Singh in 
Gopalpura, Morena, had a wry com¬ 
ment; “We do not see him practis¬ 
ing magic very much, but people all 
over Madhya Pradesh know that he 
has become a magician. Let us hope 
that all the existing dacoits do not 
become magicians, then the police 
will really have a difficult time 
finding them!” 







never «ats food cooked by anyone else. 
He does not drink, not because he has 
tuiythins against liquor but because he 
is afraid of losing his alertness under 
alcohol’s influence. Two sentries are 
always on guard about two kilometres 
away from where he sleeps, and they 
are changed every two hours. AU the 
dacoities that they commit are done 
before midnight so that the gang has a 
clear three to four hours to make a 

f etaway. On an average Malkhan 
ingh travels 40 kilometres every 
night, dressed in the now conventional 
garb of a dacoit—a police officer’s 
uniform. Malkhan Singh, however, 
never misbehaves with women, nor 
does he allow anyone in his gang to do 
so—indeed, he has quite a few admir¬ 
ers among women. 

Nor is the admiration confined to 


a couple of houses away. He eyed us thonties tried to use the influence of 
_ . _ „ . vrith suspicion: were we policemen in ex-dacoit Monar Singh to persuade 

the? (Malkhan Singh, who has become plain clothes? Once he realised we some of the current dacoit chiefs to 
rebel?)” replied the boy. The admira- were journalists, he did not stop talk- surrender. Mohar Singh once had a 
tion in his voice was unmistakable, ing. “We never had any complaints rewardofRs 2.5 lakhs on his head, and 
Malkhan Singh’s house is now de- against Malkhan Singh. He mixed free- he was a feared terror. Malkhan Singh 
sorted. His family members have left, ly and never troubled anyone. He was told Mohar Singh to stay away: he 
afraid that someone might want to also fond of singing. Had Kailash Na- would only begin to think of sur- ^ 
take revenge on Malkhan Singh by rain not got him implicated in a case, rendering, said Malkhan Singh, when 
hurttng them. A couple qf policemen and had not Nathuram taken a woman he achieved another distinction— 
are posted there; an unimagintative away from his family, he would still be when the reward on his head became 
administrative gesture. The walls are here with us. We actually want him to Rs 2.5 lakhs too. At the moment the 
crumbling, and dust has gathered; come back to the village, we want him reward is Rs 70,0(){)—the highest for 
shrubs have begun sprouting in cor- to surrender and lead a peaceful life.” any outlaw, but still far away from Rs 
ners. But Malkhan Singh is not willing to 2.5 lakhs. How much more time will 

We met Bhoop Singh, who stays just surrender—not yet. Last year, the au- Malkhan Singh need to get there? 


women. When we visited Malkhan 
Singh’s village, Belao, we asked a boy 
where Malkhan Singh once lived. 
“Malkhan Singh jo baghj ban gave 



A kidnap 
victim’s tale 

R am Behari Sharma, who was kidnapped by dacoit 
Babu Khan and his gang, narrates his harrowing 
experience in captivity. 

“I come from a well-to-do brahmin family. My father 
is a fanner and I am a B. Com. student. At around four 
o’clock on 30 September last year, while I was reniming 
from Bhind town to Bathura, I came across some people 
in police uniform. They called me. Thinking they were 
policemen 1 went to them. Immediately they tied my 
hands and took me with them to the ravines at the point 
of a gun. There they blindfolded me. All along the way 
they abused me and pushed me around. Thent we 
stopped at a spot and they untied me. But I was not left 
alone. Three people were constantly guarding me, and I 
was kept at a distance from the rest of the gang, so that I 
could not hear anything that they were saying. 

''All through I dici not know what they were going to do 
with me. Occasionally I used to weep. But everytime I 
did so 1 was beaten up. After a couple of days I stopped 
c^ing. But they gave me proper food and shelter. Rarely 
did a night pass when we stayed at one place. We crossed 
from one ravine to another. 

“After some time I gave up all hopes of being freed 
and 1 even thought that I would be kuled. But suddenly 
one day 1 was released. It was then that I came to know 
'Whaf had been happening during my captivity. The 
dacoits had approached my father and told him that he 
had to pay a ransom of Rs 25,000 for my release. After 
that a number of meetings had taken place between my 
father and the dacoits. And finally, only when my father 
managed to collect and pay the entire amount, was I 
free^^ 
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The strange Story of PanSinghTomar: 

From Asian Games to 
Ghambal Ravines 


ROM winning goW to loot¬ 
ing gold. This is the 
strange tale of Pan Singh 
Tomar, a retired subedar 
L———Jof the Indian army and 
national record holder in the 3,000 
metre steeplechase between 1960 and 
1970. Pan Singh Tomar turned into a 
dacoit in 1979, eight years after he had 
retired after 22 years of meritorious 
service with the Indian army. 

Born in 1932 into a poor family in 
Bhirausa village in Morena district of 
Madhya Pradesh, Pan Singh was 
forced'to discontinue school at a very 
early age, and spent most of his time 
assisting his father Ishwar Singh, and 
his brother Matadin, in farming. But 
even as a child, Pan Singh decided 
that he wanted to do something other 
than the traditional tilling of the land. 
Farming, he thought, was only good 
enough for old age. “1 have known Pan 
Singh since he was a child,” said Ratan 
Singh, a village elder. “He was always 
active, always running around but not 
very interested in doing the work that 
his father did.” But Pan Singh could do 
little about making his way in the big 
wide world—until in 1949, when he 
was selected to join the army, thanks 
to his strappling physique. 

Once in the army, Pan Singh excel¬ 
led in sports. In 1960 he set the 
national record in the 3,000 metres 
steeplechase with a timing of 8 mi¬ 
nutes 53.4 seconds, and this was bet¬ 
tered only in 1970 by Gurmej Sin^ 
who won the bronze medal in the 
Asian Games by clocking 8 minutes 
53.2 seconds. Pan Singh had himself 
Sind river flows amidst ravines 


Pan Singh Tomirrattrad as 
a mbedutnm the ImUaa 
army. Bat he aeUeied mneh 
more than that while 
sening the nation (or 22 
years In the army. He was a 
superb athlete, holding the 
national reeord In the 3,000 
metre steepleehase with a 
thnlngofSmlnates B3.4 
seconds—a reeord broken 
only In 1970. Pan Singh 
represented India in the 19S8 
Tokyo Asian Games. Hot 
when he came back to his 
village in 1971, he (band 
Umself a victim. 

No one helped him recover 
his land. In 1979, Pan Singh 
took oat his gnn. 
SAOMITBABANERIEE 
reports this onosoal story 
of a most onosoal dacoit 


worn the national colours; he partici¬ 
pated in the Asian Games in Tokyo in 
1958, though he could not win any 
med^. During hik days as a sports¬ 
man Pan Sin^ was known as a tall, 
powerful, long-striding runner, and 
went abroad several times on training 
tours. 

In 1971, Pan Singh Tomar retired 
from the army and returned to his 
village to assist his brother Matadin in 
the profession he had left for his old 
age, fanning. With his return, his trou¬ 
bles with a rich and powerful relative, 
Babu Singh, began. He found, on his 
return, that his brother Matadin had. 
under presswre, sold some of the fami¬ 
ly land to Babu Singh. Land is a 
precious asset in a village. Pan Singh 
was angry, and he wanted that land 
back. Babu Singh, quite understand¬ 
ably, was in no mood to return the 
land: in any case, he was demanding a 
price which Pan Singh was not wilhng 
to pay. There was no settlement, but a 
very typical rural enmity was bom. ' 

According to some sources. Pan 
Singh began dabbling with crime 
mu& before he finally left for the 
ravines. Being the kind of person he 
was, with a very “macho” idea of 
himimlf, it is quite possible that he felt 
hemmed in by the quiet rural life and 
was attracted by the romanticism 
associated with dacoits. It is necessary 
to repeat that dacoity is not really 
looked upon as a heinous crime: the 
bngAi(reM) has a status that no'ordin¬ 
ary thief or brigand could even begin 
to match. 

What itfifeertain is that as early as in 
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1973 Pan Singh was implicated in a 
case of dacoity in Diakata village in 
the Dholpur district of Rajasthan. 
According to the police, one of the 
gang members who had committed 
that dacoity was caught, and he re¬ 
vealed to the police that among the 
persons involved in the dacoity was 
none other than Pan Singh. The police 
dutifully lodged a case against him. 
But he was released on bail, and 
nothing came of it. Ail was well with 
Pan Singh Tomar till 1979, when his 
barely hidden anger against Babu 
.Sittgh surfaced again. 

It was early 1979, and the old land 
dispute had still not been resolved. 
Pan Singh had approached the author¬ 
ities tu intervene, but nothing had 
come of that either. So he went direct¬ 
ly to Babu Singh again. Babu Singh 
was as adamant as before. Not mermy 
adamant, but violent too, this time. 
When Pan Singh began pestering him, 
he collected some village toughs (this 
was in the first week of March), beat 
up Pan Singh, insulted Pan Singh’s 
daughter and snatched away her orna- 
jTients. Pan Singh went to the police to 
report the matter. But even while the 
police were taking down the complaint, 
Babu Singh reached the police station. 
Babii Singh was an influential man of 
the village, and he told the police that 
there was no need to register Pan 
Singh’s t omplaint as it was “baseless.” 
instead, he lodged a complaint of his 
own against Pan Singh! Hi- complaint 
was registered by the police, and Pan 
Singh’s ignored. Pan Singh felt help¬ 
less; no one in the village would assist 
him either, no villager was willing to 
take on Babu Singh. Pan Singh de¬ 
cided that he would avenge the injus¬ 
tice him,self. 

Just one day after this. Pan Singh, 
unable to get Babu Singh, shot dead 
his nephew, Jagannath Singh, in broad 
daylight. He then absconded to the 
Kuanri ravines. Accompanying him 
were his brother Matadin, and a faith¬ 
ful dhobi Ram Charan. 

Jagannath Sin^h did not die; he 
only sustained an injury which healed. 
But Pan Singh had not given up; his 
desire for revenge was as strong as 
ever. In any case, the focal point of his 
anger was still alive. Just a couple of 
days after Pan Singh left for the 
ravines, Babu Singh was shot dead 
while returning home—by Pan Singh, 
who had been waiting in an ambush. 
His revenge was still not complete. 
Over a year later, on 20 September 
1980, Babu Singh’s two sons, Jarnail 
Singh and Havildar Singh, were work¬ 
ing in their fields around 10.30 in the 
morning. Suddenly Pan Sin^ and 
Matadin appeared from behind a boul¬ 
der. Before the two sons of Babu Singh 
had time to shout for help. Pan Singh 
shot, the two of them dead and went 
away. His passion for revenge had 
finally been quenched. But now he 
would hav^o be a baghi for the rest 
of his life. 

Today, Babu Singh’s house in Bhir- 
ausa is guarded by armed policemen. 



The dacoits’ intelligence agents 


T he dacoit gangs have their own 
well spread-out intelligence net¬ 
work. When this reporter reached 
Bhind, he was immediately spotted 
and word was sent back to the 
dacoits about both my intentions 
and my movements in Bhind. The 
main informer is the white-collar 
middleman who is officially lawa- 
biding but, in fact, has made dacoi¬ 
ty into a profitable industry for 
himself by becoming the link be¬ 
tween the outlaws and society. He 
provides the dacoit with informa¬ 
tion about police movements, 
police informers (who die a cruel 
death if ever caught)—and which 
wealthy man of the area can be a 
potential victim. The last is particu¬ 
larly vital these days when kidnap¬ 
ping rather than just simple loot 
has become the main source of 
income for the dacoits. Indeed, it is 
this middleman who becomes the 
conduit of information and money 
during a kidnapping—he ensures 
that the money reaches the dacoit 
and the kidnapped person reaches 
home safely. The fee is on a percen¬ 
tage basis. It is'this middleman too 


who supplies the dacoit gangs with 
provisions like food, clothing and 
other day-to-day requirements. Of 
course the profit he makes is hand¬ 
some. 

Besides, many of the policemen 
too are in league with the dacoits, 
betraying the force in return for 
cash. “It is very difficult for us 
sometimes to plan and capture 
dacoits because they have informa¬ 
tion about where we are going to 
raid, and by the time we reach they 
have got away,” explains C. P. 
Singh, superintendent of police for 
Morena Apart <’ri..ii ' ■ alty 
cemented by cash, there are more 
“honourable” loyalties—like caste, 
or geography, or blood between 
dacoits and some of their pursuers 
in the police. 

Lastly, the fact that the dacoits 
camouflage l^mselves by the sim¬ 
ple expedieik of wearing police 
uniforms leads to its own problems 
of confusion. Often villagers and 
policemen themselves attack other 
policemen thinking them to be 
dacoits. 
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Bhirausa itself is a veiy remote village 
and to reach it one has to travel 
through 20 kilometres of dirt track. 
For a police parw to reach the village 
by jeep from Sihonia, the nearest 
police station, it takes at least one 
hour. But Bhirausa has now become 
famous^ thanks to its famous son Pan 
Singh Tomar. Whenever we asked any¬ 
one the way to Bhirausa the stock 
reply was, “You want to go to Pan 
Singh’s village?" We Were travelling 
on our own, unaccompanied by any 
policeman, and the people were help¬ 
ful in directing us. In the village we 
met Ram Swaroop, whose house is just 
next to Pan Singh’s old house, now 
deserted and half 'broken. 

“What was Pan Singh like when he 
used to live here?" we asked Ram 
Swaroop. “He was a friendly, nice 
person," Ram Swaroo'p replied. “He 
was very fond of playing cards and 
whenever he wanted to do so he would 
go around telling people that they had 
worked hard enough for one day, and 
it was time to relax. And he would 
collect people and they would play 
cards till late into the night. During 
the day, he spent most of his time 
farming. Nor was he known to be a bad 
man. True, he was involved in a dacoi- 
ty case in 1973, but after that we did 
not .know of any case where he was 
involved. His trouble was really over 
land. 1 remember when Pan Singh 
returned to the village he had a big 
argument with Matadin over why he 
had sold the land to Babu Singh with¬ 
out asking him. And since then, off 
and on, they have had disputes with 
Babu Singh’s family, which is a very 
influential family in our village. Then 
of course Pan Singh became a 
baghi and killed Babu Singh and his 
sons. But Babu Singh had harassed him 
a lot.” 

People from Babu Singh’s family 
obviously have a different view of Pan 
Singh. Jagannath Singh showed us the 
. scar on his arm which had been left 
behind by Pan Singh’s bullet. “My 
uncle did not do anything wrong by 
refusing to part with the land. After 
all, he had bought the land and not 
snatched it. He told him to return the 
money and he would return the land. 
So why should he kill him? He should 
be captured by the police and 
punished.” 

That is precisely what‘the police 
has been trying to do—and nearly did 
in an encounter on 22 November last 
year. It was a joint effort by the police 
of Gwalior and Morena. Thougn the 
police failed to either kill or arrest 
Pan Singh, they did kill his brother 
Matadin. 

This was a big blow to Pan Singh 
Tomar, who within a short while has 
managed to establish a fearsome repu¬ 
tation. But Pan Singh used the occa- 
stMi of his brother’s death to inform 
t-Kose who were watching that he had 
now not only become a confirmed 
dacoit, but also joined the big league. 
Displaying the courage that a baghi 
must show to earn the respect of nis 
peel's and enter the stories of villagers, 



Rebels, 
not dacoits 



Dais at Jaura where the *72 surrender took place 


B anditry in this region has its 
roots as far back as the 12th 
century AD when Anangpal, a 
Tomar king of Delhi, was ousted by 
his now-famous cousin Prithviraj 
Chauhan. Anangpal took reefuge in 
the Chambal ravines, made it his 
base and from here made ceaseless 
(efforts to rcoccupy Delhi. It is here 
that the term baghi (rebel), which 
is what the dacoits call themselves, 
orginates. Anangpal’s successors 
too tried to get to Delhi, but all such 
attempts were thwarted by Prith¬ 
viraj Chauhan. However, with the 
setting up of the Sultanate and the 
defeat of Prithviraj Chauhan, the 
Chauhan loyalists too went to the 
ravines and set up small dynastic 
rulerships. Anyone who pas¬ 

sed through the region—Moham¬ 
medan, Maratha or British — #bs 
harassed. In f^ct, the raj put sardars 
were largely resTOnsioie for the 
Mughals shining tMir capital from 
Agra to Delhi. It was fairly common 
for a passing imperial treasury to 
be attacked by the baghis. * 

With the decline of the Mi^h^s 
and the annexation of Gwalipy, jpr 

he carried the body of his brother with 
him while escaping: he was deter¬ 
mined that hi^ brother would be given 
a proper funeral and his body would 
not reach either a police mortuary or 
be eaten by jackals. With the body, he 
crossed over from Morena district in 
Madhya Pradesh to Bharatpur in Ra¬ 
jasthan, where Matadin was duly cre¬ 
mated. It was there too that he formed 


the Marathas in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, lawlessness 
in central India increased, and the 
Marathas found it difficult to com¬ 
pletely subdue the rebellious ra- 
jputs and ^ujars. Even during the 
British raj, though efforts were 
made to eliminate dacoity, none of 
them succeeded. 

As a result, dacoity is not really 
considered an offence by people, 
but just another profession, albeit a 
trifle dicey one. Dacoits are by and 
large respected. It is precisely fpr 
this reason that the police find it 
difficult to capture dacoits—they 
do not get ending support from the 
local people. 1%ere is no social 
stigma attached to dacoity and 
often the social status of a person 
rises after he becomes a baghi. 
Violence is romanticised and made 
palatable—at least to those who are 
directly affected by it. But this is 
not the only .reason why villages 
are unwilling to come forward. The 
other reason is fear: it does not take 
the dacoits very long to find out 
who has ratted on them—and their 
punishment is brutal death. 


an official alliance with another dacoit 
called Samam Singh, who operates in 
that area. There are certain traditional 
ceremonies to seal such an alliance. 
On 5 December Pan Singh Tomar and 
Sarnam Singh exchanged turbans and 
vowed that they would cooperate and 
never betray each other. 

It was an important vow. The life of 
a baghi is always in denrand. ■ 
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SPEQAL REPORf 


; You have been accused 
of challenging the chief 
minister of Gujarat on the 
issue of, this agitaton. 
How do you react? 

A: On the issue of reservation there 
is no difference of opinion between me 
and the chief minister. I have made 
the position very clear in both the 
houses of Parliament. In every demo¬ 
cratic party there are healthy differ¬ 
ences of opinion, but it does not mean 
that I am against the chief minister. 

Q; Do you think that the chief 
minister has behaved as a good admi¬ 
nistrator in the manner in which he is 
tackling this situation? 

A; He has tried his best to tackle 
the situation, but some interested poli¬ 
tical parties and individuals, who are 
playing their dir^ game, have pro¬ 
long^ the agitation. 

Q; Don’t you think that the harijans 



should be militant in the face of the 
oppression that they have (o endure? 

A: I do not think that militancy will 
pay. Harijans are very poor and social¬ 
ly backward, and for ages they have 
been suppressed by the high caste 
Hindus. They have to depend for their 
bread on the high caste Hindus. Popu- 
lationwise, they are in a minority. In 
Gujarat, there are hardly a few harijan 
houses in every village and therefore 
they are easily subjected to atrocities. 

O: Does this not make you angty, 
both as a human being and as a 
responsbile politician? 

A: Becoming angry is not a solution. 
We have to find out some solution to 
the problem. I am trying to do that. 

Q: What is your solution? 

A; The main cause of their suffer¬ 
ing is their economic inequality and 
poverty. Nearly 70 to 80 per cent 
scheduled castes are living below the 
poverty line: they have to be lifted 
above it. It is for this that our govern¬ 
ment has started a new scheme of 
special central assistance to the states 
for scheduled caste development. It is 
for the first time in the'history of this 
nation that a special component plan 
meant for the economic upliftment of 
the scheduled castes has bMn drafted. 
Under this plan, many schemes for 
economic welfare of these communi¬ 
ties will be taken up and it is our 
enaeavour to brine at least 50 per cent 
of the total population of scneduled 
castes, which is about two crores fami¬ 
lies, above the poverty line during the 
sixth five-year plan.. 

Q; You said this was the first time; 
do you mean to say that nothing was 
done in the past, in the times of Nehru, 
Lai Bahadur Shastri and Mrs Gandhi? 

A: You have not understood me. In 
fact, this scheme has been evolved 
only because of Mrs Gandhi. It is 
because of her initiative and interest 
that h took shape. There were a lot of 
difficulties in the initial stages. The 
finance ministry and the planning 
commission had their doubts smout the 
28 



In every 
walk ef life 
a harijan 
has to face 
prejudice 


Yogendra Makwana is the union minister of state for home 
affairs, and among the responsibilities specially assigned to 
hirp is harijan affairs. He is a harijan himself—and he comes 
from Gujarat. And the caste Hindus of Gujarat have risen 
against harijans, demanding that the special reservations in 
education given to the historically oppressed untouchables 
be scrapped. We spoke to him in Delhi to find out his views 
on the agitation. 


viability of this scheme, but it was Mrs 
Gandhi who got the cabinet clearance. 

Q; Are your wife and your daughter 
playing a very important part in help¬ 
ing the harijans today in Gujarat? 

A; My wife is an MLA. My daugh¬ 
ters are still studying, and they have 
not entered politics, nor is there any 
intention on their part to enter poli¬ 
tics. 

Q: Your state government has 
obviously failed to stop this agitation. 

A: It is not the government who can 
alone stop this agitation, and stop the 
atrocities on harijans. Unless all the 
people of Gujarat become involved in 
(stopping it) it won’t stop, because it 
has assumed a great dimension and 
spread to the villages also. All the 
social workers and leaders of society, 
irrespective of-their party allegiance, 
should come forward and stop it. The 
role of the government should not be 
seen in isolation, particularly on this 
issaa^.^It' is ultimately for the entire 
society to do justice to the weaker 
sections. In Gujarat, there are many 
leaders who claim to be Gandhian. 
They'should come forward and help 
the^lbvernment in this task. 

Q: Why do you think thaf this 
aghation started so suddenly? 

A:‘l( started with a limited demand: 
the^aemand for abolition of the system 
of “carrying forward” an inter¬ 
changeability of reserved seats in the 
post-graduate medical courses. This 
demand was made by the medical 
students, but after some time some 
political parties took undue interest in 
It, and encouraged the agitation, even 
giving financial assistance. 

Q: Who are these parties? 

A; 1 ha\'e already named them. The 
leaders of Bharatiya Janata Party at 


the national level have supported re¬ 
servation and expressed their displea¬ 
sure towards the agitation. But at the 
same time, their MLA from Gujarat, 
Mr Ashok Bhatt has supported this 
agitation. Their MLA from Baroda, Mr 
Makrand Desai, when asked, did not 
clarify his position on this issue. The 
Lok Dal leader, Mr Chimanbhai Patel, 
also openly supported the agitation in 
the initial stages. But now he is not 
suppporting it. 

Q: What kind of psychological im¬ 
pact will this agitation leave in the 
minds of people? 

A: I a^ee with you that it could 
leave scars on human minds. But it is a 
social problem aijd all of us have to 
ponder over it. The values established 
by Bapuji have been forgotten by the 
people of this country and we have to 
do something to remind them. 

Q; Have they also been forgotten by 
the politicians of the country? 

A: I will not say “all.” But some, of 
course. 

Q: Has Gujarat forgotten Gandhiji? 

A: I will not put it quite like that. 
But I would like to put it in a different 
way. llie influence of caste has come 
to the fore all over the country, and it 
has its impact in Gujarat also. 

Q: What do you think is an answer 
to the harijan problem? I don’t think 
just a component plan is a complete 
answer. 

A: You are right. Only economic 
welfare is not the answer. We have to 
educate them and create an atmqit-..- 
phere in the counnry where people 
treat them equally in social life also. 

Q: Have you faced any prejudices 
in your life? 

A: OhI Many a time. I was not 
allowed to enter school in my primary 
days. I had my primary education in a 





httt in a harijan locality. My taacheri 
were also harijans 

Q: Have you faced any prejudice in 
your political life? 

A: In every walk of life, a harijan 
has to face prejudice. At the same 
time, one has to be brave enough to 
overcome it. 1 have done it. 

O; One of the things that people 
told us in Gujarat was that the politic' 
al caste plank of your party in the 
assembly, panchayat ana corporation 
elections has been KHAM'and that is 
one of the the reasons why the patvis, 
brahamins, etc. are annoyed with your 
governntent. Therefore, they utiised 
this oppo'rtunity provided by the medi¬ 
cos. How do you react? 

A; My party is wedded to the cause 
of all the downtrodden and the de¬ 
pressed people of the country. Some of 
the lesyders in Gujarat during their 
discussions, use the word KHAM to 
denote a combination of kshatriya, 
harijan, adiv.asi and minorities, since 
^ these section.s have been the main 
supporters of t he Congress Party from 
the beginning. In a lighter vein, they 
refer to our patrty as comprising of 
KHAM. But the.re was no conscious 
effort on our part termake an exclusive 
group of these communities. At the 
same time, it is a I'act that the harijans 
have wholehearte'dly supported the 
Congress Party in all the elections. 
The upper castes, particularly those 
who are opposing th'e Congress, were 
annoyed by this. The return of Mrs 
Gandhi to power ha.’, not yet been 
digested by them. Whatever we have 
achieved they wanted to undo. 

Q: 118 out of 140 MLAs of the 
Congress Party belong to the KH/^ 
communities. But there is no harijan 
representative in the Gujarat cabinet. 
There are ony two junior ministers'. 

A: Yes, there is no harijan in the 
cabinet. There is one deputy minister 
and one minister of state. The harijantt 
did demand a cabinet minister. But, at 
the same time, they never tried to 
demand it through agitation. It was 
-within the party framework and party 
forums that they demanded it. The 
high caste Hindu.s have no reason to be 
angry, because there is no harijan in 
the cabinet. 

Q: The medicos demand was the 
demand of a vep' umall section of the 
society. How did it spread? 

A; It shows the strength of casteist 
elements in our so'ciety. They took 
advantage of the situation and tried to 
settle their account.s. 

Q: Law and order is a state subject, 
but protection of har.ijans is a central 
.subject as well, and so, can ^ou not 
interfere and order an inquiry into 
this? 

A: I brought this to the notice of the 
state government and they promptly 
reacted. The state government, prom- 
—^ised to engage not only the best advo- 
/ cate but also to consider symMtheti- 

3 " the demands made by me harijan 
trs in connection with this case. 1 
am fully satisfied by the action taken 
by the state government |n so far as 
this case is concerned. 



means to be 
a harijan in 
Gularat—eve 
for a centrai 
minister’s 


Anuradha Makwana 


ShantBbehn is the wife of Mr Yogendra Makwana. minister of state fo 
home affairs at the centre with special charge of harijan affairs amon 
other things. Her husband may be a central minister now, bu 
Shantabehn was an MLA in 1962, long before her husband entered th 
political fray. The agitation by caste Hindu Gujaratis against reservatio 
for harijans brougnt Shantabehn,who is a harijan as is her husban 
into the limelight. She refused to be cowed down, and played a leadi 
roie in keeping harijan morale and courage up during attack. And durin 
the agitation another name was heard in Ahmedabad—that o 
Anuradha Makwana. their 20’year-old daughter. We went to talk ta! 
them, not so much to find out what they did during the agitation, thougf^ 
that of course inevitably came in, but more to learn what it feels like tel 
be a harijan, even a privileged harijan, in modern and officially liberate^ 
India. This, in parti^lar, was what we really wanted to know frorT| 
Anuradha, who was bom a decade after the Indian constitution wa^ 
)P 




0 : How did Gmarat, the home state 
of Mahatma Gandhi, get embroiled 
in a casteist agitation like this? How 
did the upper castes start this sud¬ 
denly? 

Snantabehn: This could not have 
started suddenly; some amount of 
planning must have been done. I can’t 
say what planning was done, but a 
movement of this sort could not have 
started all of a sudden. 

Q; Who did the planning? 
Shantabehn: Had we known, 
wouldn’t the g'overnment have nabbed 
them? 

Q; Anuradha, you are studying in a 
college, you are' young; in your opin¬ 
ion, what is the condition of mur 
community in our country today? We 
are not talking simply in terms of the 
agitation; we are talking to you as a 
young woman from your community, 
who is alert, who reacts'to ohat hap¬ 
pens around. Do you feel discrimin¬ 
ated against? 

Anuradha: Some benefits have 
come to those harijans who live in the 
town. But their number tis microscopic. 
When I accompany my mother to ner 
constituency, or when I go with my 
father, I see the small villages and the 
condition of the poor harij. ans in those 
villages. There are a highet' number of 
educated people in Gujarat than in the 


other states, but even then there al 
so many downtrodden people in off 
state; it is shocking! 2 

Q: So what do you think should jS 
done? I 

Anuradha: To begin with, harija*; 
must be educated. Facilities for educ, ,< 
tion must be given to them... 

Q: But has that facility not bei^ 

f iven to them already? Our policif 
ave been providing for such thin i 
for so many years... 

AnuiMKiha: Yes, the policies ha'^ 
been but have they bet.; 

accepted by society? 

£ ; So what should be done? 
nusadha: My family is so ac 
anced, .even then in my schoolday: 
had to ^often sit separately. T 
brahmin and the upper caste girls us 
to shun me. When I have experienc 
such discrimination, when staying ir 
town and belonging to a family whi 
is advanced, then you can well imagi 
the condition of the harijans living 
villages and belonging to poor fan 
lies. >. 

Q: Don’t you feel angry and pi 
voked? 

Anuradha: Sometimes I feel t 
tremely annoyed. But then I think tl%| 
when this has been the system ij 
thousands of years, it is bound to ta'v 
some time to disappear. What canM 






: Anuradha: When I was studying In olass six. my father got me 
iadmission to a leading girls’ school in Ahmedabad... Daring the 
recess I went to drink water, and the other girls told me that as 1 
was a harijan. I should not drink water from the same place as 
them. I was shocked... When I returned to the classroom I was 
weeping... On hearing I was a harijan the teacher turned to me 
I and said, “What is there to weep about?” 

' This was my first experience in school. Won’t you feel bad if you 
are stopped from even drinking water? 


ain by getting annoyed? 

Q: What do you intend to do to 
orrect the system? If someone discri- 
vnated anainst me on such grounds I 
^ould get very angry. 

Anuradha: We are outnumbered, 
t^hat can we do? If in a class of 50 
tudents, there arc four of five harijan 
tudenis, what can they do? Even if we 
o for a confrontation, what do we 
tand to gain? 

Q: Harijans constitute a very signi- 
leant percentage of our population, a 
‘ercentage that can tilt election re- 
uJts one way or the other. Laws are 
ertainly made in their favour, but 
'ow many are fulfilled? 

Shantabehii: Let me reply to this 
uestion. To begin with, harijans 
hould get proper facilities and help 
or getting education at least upto 
chool level. Harijans have benefited 
rom the government's policies; it is 
/rong to say that no benefits have 
ccrued to them all these years. Take 
he case of my husband. His father was 
n inspector of schools. Mr Makwana 
lad to work on the land till he passed 
I lis matriculation. He also had to work 
iihile he did his higher studies. In the 
>oor rural families, the children have 
o start working from the age of eight 
>r earlier. Normally, the eldest child is 
ntrusted w'ith the job of looking after 
he other children, so there is little 
hance of him or her going to school 
ven if the parents want to send him or 
ler. That is the meaning of poverty, 
■•arents cannot even provide food to 
he children, despite wanting to—what 
o talk of sending them to school. But 
ven then some people do manage to 
tudy and come up, to get educated 
nd get a job, perhaps of a clerk. But 
ven after becoming a clerk a person 
las to look after his whole family, so 
le can’t reallv get emancipated. 

Q: What do you think will be the 
ing-term effect of this movement in 
Ibjarat? > 

Shantabehn: 1 think the movement 
as (once again) made the harijans 
aalise what their situation is, under 
'hat conditions they live even today, 
he scheduled castes, cutting across 
arty lines, have realised that unless 
ley work for their welfare, nothing 
'ill happen. The government has 
iven many facilities, but the gams, 
lOugh little, have become an eyesore 
ir the upper castes Those people 
ave orthodox ideas; they do not want 
1 see our upliftment 

Anuradha (interrupting) Why only 
rthodox people? Even those who are 
ducated and modem cannot tolerate 
a 


us. A friend of my father, an America 
educated doctor^ who comes to our 
home so often, got his son admitted to 
a medical college on a donation seat, 
as he did not have good marks. Now 
this boy stands up during the agitation 
and says, “What is the need for hari¬ 
jans’ sons to become doctors? Are we 
not there?” Now tell me, if a boy from 
a family like this, educated, who has 
been around the world, holds such 
feelings, what can you expect the 
uneducated upper caste people to be? 



Shantabehn Makwana 


Q: Can you, Anuradha, tell us some¬ 
thing about your own experiences at 
school, in your college...? 

Anuradha: When I was studying in 
class six, my father got me admission 
to a leading girls’ school in Ahmeda¬ 
bad. I did not know th'at I should not 
disclose my caste to f.he upper caste 
girls. When some peo,ple asked me, I 
told them that I was n harijan. During 
the recess I went to drink water, and 
the other girls told me that as I was a 
harijan, I should not drink water from 
the same place as th em. 1 was shocked. 
This was in Ahmediabad; that too in a 
leading school. So imagine the condi¬ 
tion in other places! 

When I returned to the classrom (it 
was a matheiriatics class) after the 
recess, 1 was weeping. My teacher 
asked me why I was weeping. I told her 
that I had br.;en scolded by the other 
girls when I had gone to drink water. 
The teacher - enquired from the other 
girls why ‘they had objected to my 
drinking wmter. They told her, “You 
don’t kno w?,She is a harijan.” On 


hearing this the teacher turned to me 
and said, “What wrong have they 
done? What is there to weep about?” 
This was my first experience in school. 
Later when I mentioned this incident 
to my father, he told me 1 should not 
heed what the upper caste girls had 
said, and should simply forcibly drink 
water despite their objections. After 
that I started doing that. But that was 
my first experience. Won’t you feel 
bad if you are stopped from even 
drinking water? 

Q: For how long will such things go 
on? 

Shantabehn; You should put this 
question to society. 

Anuradha: But this mer.itality has 
also undergone some change. The 
same girl who stopped me from drink¬ 
ing water now frequents n.iy home. Her 
father often comes to call, on my father 
and recently he came with the request 
that my father should help his son get 
admission. She even ears in my home! 
But I tell you, whatever the upper 
castes may do (when being liberal), 
always at the back of their minds they 
know that we are harijans, untouch¬ 
ables. Once a friend came to my house 
and said, “Seeing your house, it does 
not seem that you are harijans.” 

Q: Anuradha, haw many buys and 
girls of your generation read about or 
care to think about Gandhiji? Do they 
consider him to be relevant? 

Anuradha: T’nere is a sort of de¬ 
spair in our grmeration. Most of my 
friends do not read books at all, leave 
aside Gandhij i. In my college, I do not 
have too many friends: wjiat can you 
talk to them about? They either talk 
about film's, or dresses... They don’t 
h'ave any time for serious matters. 
There is a kind of despair. 

Shantabehn; Even the staunchest 
'followers of Gandhiji in Gujarat are 
keeping quiet today. They should 
openly come out and say whether they 
are for or against reservations. Even 
Morarji Desai, who proclaims himself 
to be a great Gandhian, does not have 
the courage to open his mouth. So why 
talk of the younger generation... 

Q: Don't you think that even after 
the agitation is over, the government 
might quietly surrender to the de¬ 
mands of the agitators? 

A: How can tne-y? The protection to 
harijans is given by the constitution. 
Mrs Gandhi’s sympathies are with us. 
So how can they surrender to the 
agitators? 

S : Why are there only two harijans 
e Solanki ministry, and why were 
even these twa not consulted before 
the carry-forward and inter¬ 
changeability schemes were scrapped? 

Shantabehn: The health minister 
must have consulted the chief 
minister. 

Q: But why did he not take his 
harijan colleagues into confidence?^' 
A: The CM himself may have taken 
the decision. I do not want to comment 
on personalities. Yes, the two minis¬ 
ters are saying they were not taken 
into confidence. But I don’t want to 
comment. . ■ 
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March. 

^ Brief season 




Soft blue skies. Gentle breeze. 

The sun is kind. Spring has 
sprung... 

Joy comes in many colours. 

Gulmohurs greening. Roses in th^ 
pink. Easter eggs. Holi makes 
a splash. 

Keep a date with the dawn. Early 
morning walks are pure pleasure. 

All around the evidence of 

renewal. Gardens bathed in new 
dew. Ideas blossom. 

Happiness hastens... 

Think afresh with Modella. In 
fabrics with the right spirit. 
Perhaps the blue of sky and 
the white of cloud...spring a 
surprise. 



Modvl Frim SiM 




modella 


Suitings 

As incKviebai as the man who \A«a^ 

modaib tnrtii* MuatiMS pwt lld^ mwMiagpamwthMM^ ntahanshlra. 
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The bearer bonds are barren 


N 2 Februaiy 1981, die 
President of India 
prcHMilgated the first 
or din a nce of the year 

-1 (and m keeping arith 

Indira GancBd's preference—^i^bile 
the nation was asleep) titled ’Hriie 
Special Bearer Bonds Ordinance, 
1981*. Since then, howls protest 
have been beard from every comer 
of the country re^uding this ordi¬ 
nance. 

No one has to date understood 
the timing, the need or the worth of 
the proposals contained in the ordi¬ 
nance. Parliament was to meet just 
two weeks later and no one was 
convinced with the paragraph in 
the ordinance which said: “Where¬ 
as Parliament is not in session and 
the President u satisfied that cir¬ 
cumstances exist which render it 
necessary for hua to take immedi¬ 
ate action...” 

What was the immediacy? In 
1978 during the Janata regime, 
an ordinance was issued demonet¬ 
ising 10(X)-rupee notes. That step 
achieved nothing. 

Nor have any of the other steps 
to flush out black money. Since 
1936, the government of India has 
been drawing up schemes to end 
black money. Up to independence 
the emphasis was on tightening up 
the tax machinery. After 1947, we i 
have tried out the “seduction” 
schemes, abandoning the earlier { 
punitive approach. But all the i 
seduction schemes have lacked the 
necessary sex appeal, and so have 
failed to produce any results. 

In 1951, a Voluntary Disclosure 
Scheme (VDS) was introduced. "All 
is forgiven” was the motto of this 
scheme, but not more than Rs 70 
crores in income was disclosed, and 
a mere Rs 11 crores collected as 
taxes. Obviously many were not 
interested m being forgiven. Later 
in 1965, in the context of the patrio¬ 
tic fervour of the l%2-66 period, 
another VDS was introduced with a 
“now or never” slogan. But black 
money spinners were unrepentant. 
Only Rs 198 crores was realised and 
Rs 59 crores paid as taxes. In real 
terms, the performance was worse 
than in 1951. 

In 1975, under the Kadi irada 
(iron will) Emergency rule, yet 
another VDS made the scene. This 
time things would be different, we 
were told, because the opposition 
was in jail, and Mrs Gandhi and her 
sibling Sanjay Gandhi meant busi¬ 
ness. But so did the black money 
wallahs- Although about Rs 14,000 
crores in black money was circulat¬ 
ing in the economy, only Rs 741 
crores «yas disclosed, and a mere Rs . 
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241 crores collected as taxes. About 
49 per cent of ^e assessed perso ns 
were ladies and aunors vrm tsad 
never been assessed before! So 
much for Kadi irada. 

When the Janata party cane to 
power, the ^blic Accounts Com¬ 
mittee (PAC) was constituted by 
the new Lok Sabha under P. V. 
Narasimha Rao (it ts the convention 
for a nominee of the largest opposi¬ 
tion party to become the PAC chair¬ 
man j. One of the members of this 
powerful MPs’ committee was 
Vasam Sathe Both these gentle¬ 
men are now cabinet ministers, and 
were present when the Indira 
cabinet drafted the “Special Bearer 
Bond Ordinance” for the Presi¬ 
dent’s signature. Neither of them 
even squeaked in the cabinet meet¬ 
ing but as chairman amd member of 
the PAC, they had roared and thun¬ 
dered on the VDSs. Their golden 
“voluntarily disclosed thoughts” 
are contained in the 123rd report at 
the PAC, now a public document, in 
which they declared all past VDSs 
as “frauds” and said that no govern¬ 
ment should try the V’DSs m future! 
But their recommendations have 
been thrown to the winds. 

The present “Special Bearer 
Bonds” scheme however will also 
flop as the previous others did 
Whereas the previous VDSs have 
had the real and stated objectives 
of flushing out black money, I learn 
that the real objectives of the cur¬ 
rent bearer bonds scheme are not 
really that, despite the stated 
objective being to “canalize for 
productive purpose the black 
money.” Since the oidinaiice was 
promulgated only Rs IS crores of 
black money was disclosed, of 
which Rs 8 crores is from Delhi! In 
all previous \T5Ss the principal 
“donor" has been Bombay. Why 
Delhi this time? Thereby hangs a 
tale! 

When these bonds were floated, 
officials of the finance minister 
said that R$ 1,400 crores would be 
netted as “disclosed” income. With 
black money being generated at the 
rate of Rs 20,0<X) crore.s annually, 
this is a defeat before the battle. 
But then the real aim of the bonds 
is not black money in the country. 

Another aspect of the bonds is 


10,000 whira is transferable lUce a 
promissory note, and after tea 
years it is encasbaUe as Rs 12,000, 
i.e., earning a componod ntoe of 
interest irf 1. 8 per cent. Ordinary 
bonds fetch 10 per cent interest, 
and informal black money loans 
fetch 20-35 per cent return. There¬ 
fore, why ivould anyone in his 
sens^ go in for these bonds? The 
only circumstance is when the 
alcHnative to not purchasing these 
bonds is a high probabiliTy of detec- 
non and a pumtive sentence under 
the law. Is there any such danger? I 
made enquiries in iMmbay, and the 
sarta wallahs told me that the prob¬ 
ability of detection of black money 
in In^a is just 0.02 (i.e., 2 in a 100!). 

Putting the question in another 
way, we can determine the prob¬ 
ability of detection that should 
obtain before anyone is “per¬ 
suaded” to buy the bonds. Assum¬ 
ing that upon detection, 100 per 
cent of the detected income is con¬ 
fiscated, a black money operator 
has two altemauves' 1) he buys the 
bearer bonds meekly and cams 1.8 
per cent or 2) he risks lending the 
black money at 20 per cent interest. 
On the basis of these two alterna¬ 
tives, It is easy mathematics to 
prove that unless the probability of 
being caught is more than 70 (i.e., 7 
m 10), It will always be more profit¬ 
able to risk keeping the black 
money without disclosing it. In 
other words, no VDS can work un¬ 
less it is backed by severe tighten¬ 
ing of the tax machinery by which 
the nsk of being caught becomes 
sufficiently hi^. 

On the contrary, the probability 
of detection is lower today than 
ever before. The reason for it is the 
1968 ban on company donations to 
pobtical parties. Most political par 
ties today receive donations in the 
form of black money. The givm- and 
the taker both know it, and like it 
too' With political patronage, can 
any black money spinner be afraid’ 
Black money can only be elimin¬ 
ated by declogging our tax and 
legal system. The ban on company 
donations should be scrapped, and 
political parties should have their 
accounts audited. The recom 
mendations of the Choksi, L K Jha 
and Vadilal Dgah commifteec 
should be implemented. 

Bur the “Special Bearer Bonds" 
are not meant to even mop up ;he 
spill suds. It IS a logical conclusion 
to the search for the keys and the 
digital watch. This is the age of 
recycling. Even the prince's treas 
ury needs laundering, especially 
when he ts no more. 
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m KL6IAN SrrUWTON ts V6RV 
SERIOUS! 7>H6R£ HAS B6SN A 
RENeWEP OUTBREAK OF FI6HnN6. 
AUTKE CAMPS AND APVANCEO 
POSTS OF A WHOLE OISTRICT 
HAVE BEEN OESTROVeO' 
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AHA! SO THATS WHAT 
COMES OF CAESAR'S FAIW7US 
CAAAPAISMS! HE CANT EVEN 
CONTROL A FEW 
BARBARIANB! 
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THE BEL6IANS ARB NOT BARBARIAN 
THEY ARE THE ERAVESTOF AU.THE 
6AUUSH PeOPLESiBUT WE SHALL 
OONOUERTHEM IN THE ENP (THE WAY 
WECONflUEREP THE REST OF SAUL, 
WHICH IS NOW LIVIN6 PEACEFUUY 
UNDER RONVAN RULE! 




THAT'S OUST THE TROUBLE, 

OCAESAR.THE BELOIANS 
HAVE AaiES.SAVABE HORPES 
ARE POURINEOUTOFARAVORICA 
TO LEND THEM A HAND, AND 
THERE IS EVEN A MYSTERIOUS 
FLEET HELPINE THEM 
TOO... 
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SILENCE! THIS NEWS 
IS CERTAINLY VERY WORRYINS. 
I SHALL START FOR 8EL6IUM 
WSHT AWAY... 
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EXTRACTS 


E?KXUS1VE! 

FHCTU _ 

*THE FIFTH 
HORSEMAN* 

BOUB 
UNDEB 
NEW YORK 


The US President sits in secret conclave with his top 
advisers. The dang-er of a nuclear holocaust stares them 
in the face. If Isreal is not made to withdraw to the pre 
1967-war boundaries in 36 hours, then the 
thermonuclear blast of a three-megaton hydrogen bomb 
will destroy New York city. It is not a hoax; it is 
certainly not an ordinary threat; the threat has come 
from the Libyan leader Col. Kadhafi. This is the 
scenario for the dramatic new pohtical novel The Fifth 
Horseman by Larry Collins and Doininic[ue Lapierre, 
whcwse journalistic research into the past has won them 
so many laurels. The authors of Freedom at Midnight 
now use real-hfe people and situations to depict what 
could well happen. The book is published by Vikas 
Publishing House Pvt Ltd and is priced at ^ 60, and we 
bring our readers the first of two exciting extracts. 




IJ; « anraccnv bkude im » pai^ i 
appeared mt die Uadisae Gia; af the 
wkte House e buOcy Banda 
envelope edA^esaed to the PiesitiM ei 
the Vaited States. 


hen, while the Eaecutive 
Protection Service 
sergeant manniag the 
gate was lagging in die 

-__ envelope and passmg it 

through Ids scanner, she d isapp ea r ed 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The packa^ was taken to the 
National Secui^ Council duty officer. 
It c(»itained a SSmiaute BASF tape in 
Arabic and a ctanplex set of drawmgs. 

The duty officer suaunoned a State 
Department Arabist to the White 
House to translate the tape. 

The speaker on it claimed to be 
Muammar Kadhafi. He had, he said, 
gained access *^0 the ultimate weapon 
on earth.” 

He had hidden it on Manhattan 
island and would, he warned, detonate 
It in 36 hours if before that lime the 
United Slates had not forced Israel to 
withdraw all its settlements from the 
West Bank of the Jordan, returned 
East Jeruslam to Arab rule and a^eed 
to the establishment of a Palestinian 
state on the Arab territories seized by 
Israel in the 1%7 war. 

And he warned further, he would 
detonate u instantly if any attempt 
was made to evacuate the city. 

The duty officer alerted Jack East¬ 
man, the air force major general who 
had replaced Zbigniew Brezinski as 
the National Secunry Adviser. East¬ 
man initiated a well-rehearsed U.S 
response to such threats of nuclear 
blackmail. 

Ihe envelope was hand-earned to 
the Nuclear Emergency desk of the 
FBI headquarters a few blocks from 
the White House; the blue pnnts were 
-sent to the Department of Energy’s 
Germantown, Maryland headquarters 
for study; and Eastman ordered the 
CIA to run a voice analysis of the tape. 
It was inconclusive. The handful of 
student revolutionaries at Libya’s 
Washington Embassy refused to com¬ 
ment. 

By late afternoon, Eastman had just 
about concluded that the threat, like 
the 50-odd similar threats that had 
been made in the U.S. during the 70’s 
was a hoax. Or, at the outside, a 
menace from a group of Palestinians 
masquerading behind Kadhafi's name. 

He was ready to leave his office 
when the Department of Energy cal¬ 
led. The blueprint, Eastman was toltl, 
had been sent to Los Alamos by facsi¬ 
mile machine for a detailed analysis. It 
appeared to be a real nuclear weapons 
design. 

With that the National. Security 
Adviser decided to convene a.crisis 
committee meeting in the White 
House at eig^t o’clock. Then he left for 
the living quarters to inform the Presi¬ 
dent. 

At precisely eight o’clodc, the Pres¬ 
ident entered the NatMoal Security 
Council ccmference room in the West- 




t n dh* KManwe tke iastant 
faiiliaur fisnare ia 


Be aaoticaKd to them to sit. while 
he reaamnedstamittnfc biting h« lower 
hf> as he often wmm he was trying 
to caacenaaicv anpatiag in his faded 
jeans, his canhaan, even 

saudler.moce vnlneraMe than nsual. 

“I want to thank yon all for being 
here tonight,” he said in that soft, 
almost apologetic tone td hts,” and ask 
you to pray with me that what’s 
brought us here is just a hoax be¬ 
cause...” his voice trailed off ’’...be¬ 
cause if it’s not, we’ve got a long, long 
night ahead of us.” 

He took his place in one of the 
inexpensive chairs upholstered in red 
Hist fabric ringing the oval coi^Nwaace 
tri>le. 


The room was as unprepossesstng. 
as unimaginative a ii^e as the boar¬ 
droom of a medium-siaed Middle East¬ 
ern manufacturer of cardboard con¬ 
tainers. Yet it was here that the ther¬ 
mo-nuclear Armageddon had been en- 
visa^d dujring the Cuban missile cri¬ 
sis; that the decisions which sent half- 
a-milhon Americans to fi^t and die in 
Vietnmn had been debated. 

Its banal appearance was decep¬ 
tive. At the touch of a button, a 
massive screen came down from one 
wall. Another button swept aside a set 
of curtains to reveal an electronic 
mapboard. Beside each seat was a 
drawer containing a secure red tele¬ 
phone. 

Most important were the facilities 
of the White House Communications 
Centre just beyond. There, banks of 
communications consoles with televi¬ 
sion-like screens linked the room and 
the White House to every vital nerve 
centre of the U.S. Government; the 
Pentagon, the CIA, State, the National 
Security Agency, the Stratemc Air 
Command. NORAD’s National Com¬ 
mand Centre, in Colorado Springs. 

The President turned first to a lean, 
bald man in a Harris tweed jacket and 
grey flannels suddng a pipe. Gardiner 
”Tap” Beonington, uie heir to a Mas¬ 
sachusetts textile fortune, had re¬ 
placed Stansfield Timter as the head 
of the CIA six m<Htfh.s eariim. 

”Do we have iiifelligence to 
indicate a Palestinian terrorist group 
might be ready to try something like 
this. Tap?” he asked 

”Nat really, sir. It’s something 
they’ve talked abotn for years. But it’s 
always sounded more IStc hashish talk 
to us than anydimg else. We did have 
one report in the btteU^ence com¬ 
munity in 1978 that a bunch of them 
were being trained by die Libyans to 
pull u armed raid on a nuclear power 
plant. I^jack it so to speak. But we 
were never able to raoiom it.” 

“How about KadWi?“the Presi¬ 
dent (loeried. “WouU he have the 
capndty to do tonmthmg like this?” 

Bewnimtoa struck a match and 
naisikj he hia pipe, a {doy he’d learned 
tom hia aecMai ban, AJImi OuBea. 
vdm naad it aa thaa aa marslHB his 


ahm ii i^M Hm he pichad up a Sle 
itaaapad ”Ta|p Saoret” froaa tarn takla 
in froat of haia. ”WcNe been kecpiBg a 
close eye on him and he’s done a 
Dumber of things that concern os very 
much.” 

Swiftly, he ticked them off: 

1972 : Kadhafi tries to biw a nuclear 
reactor from the U.S. The Government 
halts the sale. 

1973 : The Libyan wranges to buy an 
experimental reactor mid highly en- 
rkJied uranium in San Diego, (lin¬ 
ger kills the project. 

1975 : Kadhafi secretly agrees to fi¬ 
nance Pakistan’s quest for an “Islamic 
Bomb”. 

1976 : (January) The CIA discovers 
Kadhafi trying to bribe European sci¬ 
entists to work on a nuclear weapons 
programme. 

1976 ; (Februaij) Jacques Chirac 
a^ees France will sell Libya a 600- 
megawatt nuclear reactor. 

1976 : (December) Kadhafi offers 
Gianni Agnelli virtually unlimited 
financing to involve FIAT in nuclear 
weapons researdt. 

1978 : Libyan spokesman tells a U.S. 
scientific delegation “Libya is deter¬ 
mined to get atomic arms.” 

1979 ; CIA confirms libyan-Pakistani 
atomic link. 

The President interrupted. “Okay, 


“WbB, he^ stiB have t» repeucem 
the phiumwim, wovMn't he Him a way 
to get it out of those fuel rods?” 

“Mr President, there’s a coauum 
misconception in the world that repro¬ 
cessing pWoiiiam is a very coouemt, 
costly tedinique,” Brown r^fdieo. “b 
im’t. It’s nothu^ but strat^forward 
chemmry and it’s all in books.” 

“b you want to do it on an ammeur- 
ish basis, you don’t need any of those 
complicate choppers or cold poems.. 
All you need is time, money and peo¬ 
ple and not all that much of any of 
them." 

The President's sceptical regard 
told Brown that he wasn’t convinced. 

“You know how the Russians dear 
a minefield, don’t you? They march a 
company of men through it, right? If 
Kadhafi used the same technique 
here, got himself 20 Palestinian com¬ 
mandos willing to expose themselves 
to more radiation than was good for 
them for the cause, then the whole 
thing would become almost terrifying¬ 
ly simple.” 

“In six months they could extract 
enough plutonium from the used fuel 
rods of a reactor like that to make 20 
boml». In a couple of cow bams >vhere 
a satelliie would never spot th«m." * 

The defence secretary sighed. “The 
PLO gets plenty of commandos to 



Tap, where is he right now? C^n he or 
can he not make a bomb?” 

Bennington leaned back in his 
chair. “In our judgment, he’s at least 
five years avray from it. He still has 
only one source of potential fissile 
material on Libyan sou and that’s that 
Ugbt-water reactor the French has just 
set up for him.” 

“Could Kadhafi have gotten the 
plutonium he’d needed to make nuc¬ 
lear weapons out of the reactor if he 
cheated on it,” the Preskhuit asked 
Harold Brown. The Secretary of De¬ 
fence was a former director of the 
Livermore, California, weapons 
laboratory, ex-president of Cal. Tech, 
and a hnUiant nuclear physicist. 

“Of course he could,” Brown 
answered. “The French and the Ger¬ 
mans have been foing around the 
world for years trying to tell people 
you can’t get nuclw weapons out a 
nuclear power plant so that they can 
sell more of them.” 

“Well, the fact is you can. We blew 
off a bomb made with plutonium that 
emne from a reactor’s bumed-out fuel 
rads 15 years agm They kaow that. We 
gave them the ramhs.” 


volunteer for suicide raids. Why 
wouldn’t they be able to get 20 of them 
to volunteer to die cancer to make a 
weapon that could destroy Isreal?” 

A telephone’s buzz interupted 
Brown. It came from two-thirds of 
the way across the United States, from 
Harold Agnew, Director of Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratories. 

Agnew was one of the few men still 
alive at the score of scientists who’d 
been present at the birth of the Ato¬ 
mic Age in a converted squash court 
under the West Stands of the Universi¬ 
ty of Chicago’s Stagg Field on a bitter 
cold November day in 1942. 

When he’d come to Los Alamos 
with Oppenheimer and Groves to build 
the fir« atomic bomb, all the pluto¬ 
nium on planet Earth could fit on the 
head of a pin with room left for a fli^t 
of angels to dance. 

And now, Agnew ihoi^t moodily? 
That was a question which had come 
naturally during the trials of the last 
hour while a team of his weapons 
designers had laboured over the 
blueprint delivered to the White 
House gate, i^ddag it apart, hunting 
^ one fatal flaw, & one violatioo m 
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aoreexm of Room 03890. So bfindija^ Jummmui was 
its Hash, so paiiJfiiUyintenasiia^iars, Uismilm. in the 
room ilinabed and Welded tbsirsyas.., TbsPrsstdsnt 
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Apooslypae: **Be2iold, a paiebarasaad htsnama that 
aatonbimwaaDeatb,andBeUidSdwadadtbbim.** 


the very precise rules of nuclear 
weaponry which would render the de¬ 
sign meanin^ess. 

His call was routed to a small white 
squawk box in the centre of the oval 
table so everyone in the National 
Security Council conference room 
could hear him. 

“Mr Agnew,” the President de¬ 
clared. “Have your people completed 
their appraisal of the atomic bomb on 
thos6 blueprints?” 

Agnew’s voice filtering into the 
room seemed strangely hesitant. 

“Mr President, the drawing on the 
blueprint which you submitted to us is 
not for an atomic bomb.” 

The men in the White House emit¬ 
ted what seemed an almost collective 
sigh of relief. The distant scientist did 
not hear them. He continued;— 

“It’s my very sad duty to inform you 
that the design on the blueprint is for 
something a hundred times worse.” 

A quick nervous gasp in the distant 
scientist’s voice was audible to each of 
the men and women in the White 
House basement. “The blueprint is for 
a thermo-nuclear device. Mr Presi¬ 
dent, a three megaton hydrogen 
bomb.” 

“My God!” the President gasped. 
“Is this really possible?” 

Agnew hesitated. The hydrogen 
bomb represented the ultimate refine¬ 
ment in Man’s search for the means of 
self-destruction. Unlike the atomic 
bomb, which depended on converting 
to reality a widely understood scien¬ 
tific theory, it depended on the most 
potent secret unlocked by Man’s brain 
since the caveman of Antiquity had 
harnessed fire. 

“I admit it strains credibility. Sir,” 
A^new replied, “but the blunt fact is 
this is a viable weapon’s design. 
Whether it’s from Kadhafi or someone 
else, someone, somewhere out there 
has gotten hold of the secret of the 
hydrogen bomb.” 

"Could Kadhafi have gotten the 
material he’d need to build it?” the 
stunned Chief Executive asked. 

“The design calls for lithium 
deuteride six as its fuel. To obtain that 
you could start with lithium chloride, 
which is a very common chemical. 
Used in long running batteries. And 
he’d needia Tot of heavy water for his 
tritum, bht .that isn’t all that hard a 
thing to get these days. What’s vital is 
the recipe, Mr President, not the ingre¬ 
dients.” 

The President coughed. “Mr 
Agnew,” he asked, “assuming for the 
moment this device really existed and 
really was in New York and really was 


exploded, what would its effect be?” 

“It would mean. Sir, that, for all 
practical purposes. New York City 
would be mped off the face of the 
earth.” 

“HEY lady, got room in there for me? 

The woman couldn’t help smiling at 
the young Marine waiting to board 
Eastern Airlines’ nine o’clock shuttle 
from New York to Washington. Laila 
Dajani was used to men’s passes. With 
her long auburn hair, her black prom¬ 
inent eyes, the slight, sensual pout of 
her well-Heshed lips, she’d been 
attracting them since she was 18. 

She gave a casual toss to her hair, 
continued on to the Shuttle Terminal 
from the plane that had just flown her 
into the city from the nation’s capital. 

Her beauty, the way she invariably 
stood out in a crowd was, she knew, a 
risk. To deliver her letter to the White 
House, she’d worn the blonde wig and 
an old polo coat she’d left in the 
second locker she had opened at 
National Airport. 

She mov^ casually to the exit, 
spotting at the door the darkcoated 
driver of the limousine service she’d 
used regularly since she had arrived in 
New York. 

“Nice trip, Ma’m?” 

“Lovely, thank you.” 

Laila settled into the car’s comfort¬ 
able upholstery. As they pulled away, 
she took out her compact and, pretend¬ 
ing to adjust her make-up, scrutinised 
the traffic behind them in the mirrror. 
They were not, as far as she could tell, 
being followed. 

She sank back into the seat and lit a 
cigarette. The car, the driver, were a 
reflection of one of Carlos’ golden 
rules: a smart terrorist always travels 
first class. The best way to slip unde¬ 
tected about the world, the Vene¬ 
zuelan master terrorist maintained, 
was in that upper middle class spec¬ 
trum which lay just below the level of 
the ostentatious rich, at the very heart 
of the society he meant to destroy. 

The cover he had invented for 
Laila’s two visits to the United States 
was ideally designed to accomplish 
just that. 

She was on a buying trip for La 
Rive Gauche, a boutique for wealthy 
Lebanese on Beirut’s Hamra Street, an 
institution which had survived as such 
places inevitably do, all the convul¬ 
sions of the Lebanese Civil War. 

Getting a fake Lebanese passport 
had been simple. Procuring stolen 
Lebanese passports for Palestinian 
terrorists was as easy in Beirut as 
buying postage stamps. Nor did she 
have the slif^test difficulty in getting 


one of the 200,00 U.S. visas issued 
annually in the Middle East. 

Thh overworked counsel who’d 
given her her visa hadn’t even 
bothered to make a phone call to 
check on her assumed identity; the 
Rive Gauche letter .supporting her 
application had been enough for him. 
And so, as Linda Nahar, a Lebanese 
Christian, she had haunted the show¬ 
rooms of Bill Blass, Calvin Klein and 
Oscar de la Renta on her two trips to 
New York, the first in August, the 
second beginning in November. 

The driver braked to a stop in front 
of the Hampshire House on Central 
Park South and, two minutes later, she 
stepped into the charming disorder of 
the suite she rented by the month on 
the 32nd floor. 

Moodily, she stepped to the window 
on to Central Park that constituted 
one of the sitting-room walls. Looking 
at the park in its pristine mantle of 
new snow, at the skaters gliding over 
the shell to her right, at all these 
proud facades crawling with blinking 
pinholes of light, Laila shuddered .un¬ 
avoidably and thought again of Carlos. 
He was right. Never think of the 
consequences of your misssion, he’d 
warned, only of the unexpected prob¬ 
lems that could prevent you from 
carrying it out. 

H is usually bland features shrouded 
with concern, the President of the 
United States stared at the circle of 
advisers surrounding him. The last 
meat crisis his nation faced when the 
fanatical supporters of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini had seized the U. S. embassy 
in Teheran paled beside this threat. 

If this really was true, it was the 
ultimate act of political terrorism, the 
almost too inevitable conclusion to a 
decade of escalating terrorism. And, 
he reflected bitterly, if it was, a nation 
whose citizens were living in nomad 
tents barely a generation ago now 
possessed the power to destroy the 
most important city on the planet. 

Millions of people are being held 
hostage, he thought, to one man’s 
extravagant demands. He turned to 
Jack Eastman. “Jack, what contingen¬ 
cy plans do we have to handle some¬ 
thing like this?” 

It was a question Eastman had 
anticipated. Locked in a safe in the 
West Wing were the contingency plans 
of the U.S. Government, all constantly 
updated, each wrapped in its black 
imitation leather jacket. Their origins 
went back to Henry Kissinger’s days. 
Eastman had reviewed them an hour 
ago. They dealt with every imaginable 
world crisis: every one that is, except 
the one which now confronted the 
President. 

“I am sorry. Sir,” Eastman replied. 
“We don’t have any.” 

if the U.S. had no contingency plan 
for the threat before the President, it 
did have an organisation to deal with 
it. At Los Alamos in Livermore, Cali¬ 
fornia, at the old nuclear test ranges 
beyond Las Vegas, the most important 
among them, a secret group called 
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NEST for Nuclear Explosives Search He turned authoritatively ba^ to 
Team was ready to rush scientists and his briefing charts. “It is oiu judg* 
ultra stmhisticated detection devices ment, however, that in a situation such 
to New York to search for the weapon as the one we’ve been mven, Kadhafi 
it really existed. or a terrorist group would choose radio 

In Washington the FBI’s Nuclear to detonate the deviw. It would offer 
Emergency Desk had already mobil- more flexibility and is, completely in- 
ised mousands of agents and opened dependent of existing communications 
contacts with the intelligence services systems. 

of Britain, France and Germany. For a transmission over this rfiis- 

As preparations for a gigantic tance, he’d have to use long waves 
search of Manhattan began, the Presi- which bounce off the ionosphere and 
dent summoned a trio of Air Force come b.ick down to earth. That means 
communications experts to the White low frequencies.” 

House to analyse how a device, if it “How many frequencies would be 
really were in Manhattan, could be available to him for something like 
detonated by long distance remote this?” the President asked, 
controls. “From Tripoli to new York, a 

“Basically,” the senior Air Force megahertz. One million cycles." 
colonel told the man in the NSC con- “One million!” The President nib- 
ference room, “there are two ways to bed the stub of his chin between his 

detonate something like this, by tele- thumb and forefinger. “Could we jam 
phone or radio.” The room was still, all all one million of those frequencies?” 
eyes fixed on the speaker. “No, .Sir ” 

“To attach the power-pack you’d “Wiiy '' 

require for this to the ordinary tele- “We sunpJv don’t have the trans¬ 

phone is very simple matter. Just a mitter capacity ’’ 
question of opening the telephone and As the colonel was speaking, the 
connecting a couple of wires. red light on the telephone at East- 

“An incoming call opens a circuit man’s elbow flashed. It was the Army 
into a micro-processor in which a pre- Signal Corps warrant officer in charge 
programmed code has been stored, of the White House switchboard. East- 
The micro-processor automatically man stiffened listening to him. 
compares it with the code and, if the “Mr President,” he announced, 
two match, it releases a five volt “the switchboard’s just received a 
charge of electricity into the bomb, telephone message from an anony-. 

All- a man has to do to explode the mous caller. lie hung up before they 

bomb is call that number from any- could trace the call. He said there was 
where in the world and feed his a message for you of the utmost* im- 
signal.” portance in locker K 602 in the lug- 

“It’s as easy as that?” the Presi- gage c<)utdInc-^^ next to the Eastern 

dent, jarred, asked. Airlines shuttle Terminal at National 

“Yes, Sir, I am afraid it is.” airport ” 

“Can New York be isolated, abso- A thin painuon separated the gar- 
lutely sealed off from all incoming xTcage from the abandoned ware- 
telephone calls?” the President asked. housing are to its rear. Through it, a 
“No, Sir,” the colonel replied. “I am faint scraping sound drifted into the 
afraid that’s a technological impossi- garage. Laila Dajani shuddered listen- 
bility.” ing to it. It was the sound of scurrying 

rats. 

Her brother, Kamal, sat on a cot set 



Laila’s second brother, the eldest of 
the trio, entered the garage. Whalid 
Dajani’s face was pale; specks of 
sweat sparkled at his temples. 

Laila stirjred impatiently. “How 
much time do we have left?” 

“Enou^,” Kamal answered. He 
picked a piece of cold pizza from a flat 
cardboard box by his cot. As he did, his 
sister noticed the name and address of 
the restaurant where he’d bought it 
printed on the carton. 

“Are you sure no-one’s going tf> be 
able to identify you in those places?” 
she asked. 

Kamal gave her an angry glance. 
The constant boss. “Let’s set up our 
firing circuits,” she said. 

“WTiy?” Whalid protested. “We st ill 
have plenty of time.” 

“Because I don’t want anyr.hing to 
go wrong." 

Whalid sighed and walked over to a 
grey metal case the size of n large 
attache case resting on the floor be 
side his bomb. Nothing could have 
looked more innocent than that case. 
Labels from TWA, Lufthansa, half-a- 
dozen of Europe’s best hotels were 
stuck to it. 

One blazing summpr’.s day six 
nonths earlier, the technical director 
of the Libyan telephone .system had 
come to Ishui Kamaguchi, the resjdent 
director of Nippon Electric, rhe 
Japanese firm which had installed 
Libya’s telephone.s. 

What he wanted, he had explained, 
was a device which would offer a 
means of remote radio control of an 
electrical drscharge, a system that 
would be both infallible and absolute¬ 
ly inviolable. 

Six weeks later, Kamaguchi had 
presented the Libyans the case on the 
garage floor and a bill for £70,000. 
Only the genius of the Japanese for 
miniaturisation could have produced 
the array of fail-safe devices built into 
the case to frustrate any attempt to 
tamper with its functioning. 

Whalid opened its triple locking 
system and folded back the case to 
reveal a pale blue control panel. On it 
was a cathode tube screen, a keyboard 
and five keys bearing specific com¬ 
mands. There was also a locked casset¬ 
te player. Fixed into it was a 30-mlnute 
BASF tape, a small red crescent in its 
upper ri^t hand corner It contained 
instructions for the case’s mini¬ 
computer. 

The cathode tube screen lit up with 
a green glow. The words “STAND BY” 
formed on the screen. Nervously, Wha¬ 
lid rubbed his sweating hands 
together. Beside him, Laila smoothed 
out a 16-point check list. He glanced at 
it, then punched the key marked 
“INITI” The word “IDENTIFICA¬ 
TION” appeared on the screen. 

Carefully Whalid punched the code 
01C2 on to the keyboard. “CORRECT" 
appeared on the screen. Had his code 
been wrong the word “INCORRECT” 
would have appeared there and Wha¬ 
lid would have had exactly 30 seconds 
to correct his mistake or the case 
would have auto-destructed. 




On the screen, the words “STOR¬ 
AGE DATA” appeared. Whalid looked 
at the check list in his sister’s hands, 
then punched F19A on to his 
keyboard. Through the tape player’s 
window he could see the BASF casset¬ 
te begin to play. 

Shortly after 11.30 p.m., the Presi¬ 
dent, riding in the front scat of an 
unmarked Secret Service car, rode up 
to the river entrance of the Pentagon. 
A military policeman led the Chief 
.Executive to a plain white door under 
an archway bearing the words “Joint 
Chiefs of Staff”. Its only identification 
was a set of figures, 2B890. Beyond 
that door lay an AH Baba’s Cave of the 
electronic age, the mo.si tnind-bo^ling 
display of technological wizard^ of 
which 20th Century Man is capable, 
the National Military Command of the 
United States. 

Seated in a leather arm-chair at the 
oval conference table dominating 
Room 2B890, the President could, 
quite literally, watch the world go by. 
Every communication system the Un¬ 
ited States possessed every electronic 
surveillance network,all the vast elec¬ 
tronic gadgetry at the disposition of 
the CIA, the National Security Agency, 
the Defence Intelligence Agency, all 
ultimately funnelled into that immacu¬ 
lately white room not much larger 
than a small movie theatre. 

The network of KH-11 satellites 
girdling the globe couldj flash on to any 
of its SIX mov:e-sized screens a live 
television picture of any quarter of the 
planet. 

He could h-sten, thanks to the CIA, 
to the sound of men’s footsteps walk¬ 
ing in certain office,s in Moscow, Pots¬ 
dam and Prague, overhear their most 
intimate conversations, the chnk of 
their vodka glasses or count the clicks 
on their telephones as they dialled a 
number. 

And, from that leather armchair, 
the President could be both a specta¬ 
tor and a participant in the ultimate 
tragedy. He could order a Minuteman 
missile launched from its site in South 
Dakota, then, like a spectator in a 
movie house, watch on one of the 
screens before him as the thermo¬ 
nuclear horror he had wrought devas¬ 
tated the people, the streets, the tene¬ 
ments of some Soviet city. 

The President settled into that 
armchair and indicated he was ready 
to begin. The rear admiral in charge of 
the centre flicked a series of controls. 
A stretch of desolate sands reddening 
in the first light of morning appeared 
on the screen. At its centre, barely 
visible, was a tower. 

“There, Mr President, is the loca¬ 
tion we were given on the note that 
was found at National Airport.” 

The FBI had plucked the note sig¬ 
nalled by the V^ite House’s myste¬ 
rious caller from left luggage locker 
K602 at the airport. It s contents were 
spare and simple: at midnight 
Washington time, in a corner of the 
Awabari sand sea in the south western 
gomer of Libya, Muammer Kadhafi 




would provide the United States with 
a conclusive demonstration of his abil¬ 
ity to carry out the threat in his earlier 
communication. 

A second screen Ht up. On this one 
was a detailed resolution of the tower 
on the first. It was a spindly metal 
assembly resembling an old fashioned 
oil drilling rig. 

“Harold,” the President asked his 
Defence Secretary, “what do you make 
of it?" 

“It looks a lot like the pictures I’ve 
seen of .the old ‘Trinity’ test site.” 
‘Trinity’ was the code name for the 
test of the first atomic bomb in the 
New Mexico desert in July 194S. “Sim¬ 
ple. Primitive But efficent.” 

Brown looked at the screen like a 
rofessor studying a student’s design, 
unting for its flaws. “Somewhere 
around there we should be picking up 
some sign of the command post he’d 
use to set this thing off.” 

“We’ve swept the area for it, sir,” 
he answered. “Unfortunately, we ha¬ 
ven’t been able to spot anything,” 

“Of course you haven’t.” The voice 
was that of Delbert Crandell, the 
Secretary of Energy. “Because there 
isn’t any. That Arab son of a bitch 
could never do something like this. 
Two million people. That’s all he’s got 
in his country, two million people. 
They haven’t got the knowledge, ha¬ 
ven’t got the technology, haven’t got 
the infrastructure. 

The President ignored him. 
“What about fall-out?" He asked. 

On one of the screens, superim¬ 
posed over a map of North-East Africa, 
there appeared a sausage shaped arc 
thrusting across Southern Libya, 
Northern Chad, the Sudan and into the 
southern corner of Saudi Arabia. 


The President continued to gaxe 
straight ahead, concentrating totally 
on the screens before him. Four pre¬ 
cisely aligned zeroM appeared on the 
clock’s panels. No one'inw them. Every 
eye was on the screen along the room’s 
far wall. 

Five seconds, ten seconds. Nothing 
happened. Fifteen seconds. Thirty 
seconds. The first creak of twisting 
armchairs indicated the tension pent 
up in the room was easing. Forty-five 
seconds. One minute, 

“I told you he didn’t have it.” 
Satisfaction seemed to mix with the 
sweat sparkling on CrandeU’s face. 
“No way he could have...” 

He never finished. A white wall of 
li^t seemed to explode from the 
screens of Room 2B890. So blindingly 
luminous was its flash, so painfu% 
intense its glare, the men in the room 
flinched and shielded their eyes. 

Then, too stunned to react or speak, 
the two dozen men in the room stared, 
thanks to their satellite cameras, at a 
sight nn human eye had ever beheld, 
the bowels of hell, the incandescent 
heart of a thermo-nuclear explosion. 

The President squeezed Harold 
Brown’s forearm in his fingers. He 
could think of only one thing: John’s 
revelation of the Apocalypse: “Behold, 
a pale horse and his name that sat on 
him was Death, and Hell followed with 
him.” 

Now, he thought, a Fifth Horseman 
has emerged from the entrails of Hell 
to scourge humanity with terror, with 
arms so terrible even John’s halluci¬ 
nating imagination could not have con- 
cieved them. 

“My God,” he whispered to the man 
beside him. “Oh my God, Harold, how 
did he ever do it?” 





NEWS 


The racism of the British 
makers of Gandhi 

Indians are called "bloody Indians ." And there’s little sign of 
the much-touted foreign finance for the project 


Bombay: On 1 March the production of 
the most expensive (and still quite 
inaccurate) film made in the country, 
Sir Richard Attenborough’s “biog¬ 
raphical” Gandhi, almost came apart 
because of the arrogant racism of the 
British members of the unit. Nearly 
sixty Indians on the staff, including 
some security personnel, were fed 
with the racist abuses they had to 
endure from some of the British crew 
who would constantly spout phrases 
like “fucking Indians” and “bloody 
Indians”—and they formally com¬ 
plained to Attenborough, during the 
shooting in Bombay. 

This was not the first time that such 
a complaint was being made. Earlier, 
in January, when Attenborough was 
shouting the Jallianwala Bagh sequ¬ 
ence at Delhi’s Zakir Hus.sain College, 
the Indians on the unit went on a 
one-day strike when special effects 
technician Arun Patil was slapped by a 
British special effects technician cal¬ 
led David. .Shooting could be resumed 
onlv after David handed over a written 
apology to Patil. 

It IS little wonder that the Indians 
have begun teferring to Indo-British 
Films, which is making the movie, as 
Attenborough’s East India Company. 
The unit has become a hotbed of 
discrimination—and no one, particu¬ 
larly not the government which has 
given Attenborough such large dollops 
of finance, seems to be worried about 
it. Our government gets upset about 


the Nationality Bill in Britain, but 
conveniently turns a blind eye to dis¬ 
crimination against Indians cm Indian 
.soil by a bunch of obviously arrogant 
Britishers. 

The big four Indians in the unit are 
co-producer Rani Dubey, second-unit 
director Govind Nihalini, associate 
producer Suresh Jindal and produc¬ 
tion executive Shama Habibullah, and 
they are treated well enough, but most 
of the other Indians have to suffer 
discrimination in daily allowances, 
accommodation and general be¬ 
haviour. Pubilicity and casting execu¬ 
tive Dolly Thakore resigned from the 
film because she was arbitrarily de¬ 
nied accommodation during the Bom¬ 
bay spell of shooting and work. It was 
also quite apparent to everyone that 
leading Indian artistes like Saeed Jaf- 
frey and Roshan Seth were also being 
constantly humiliated, though they 
would not, or could not, openly pro¬ 
test. The incident which sparked off 
the Indian protest on 1 March was 
simple to the point of being childish— 
and completely representative of the 
attitude of some Britishers on the sets. 
Faiyaz Muigaonkar, a child who plays 
Gandhi’s youngest son in the film, was 
being given pastries by his mother 
during the tea break. Suddenly Jerry 
Levi, the location manager, accosted 
her and shouted that she was a greedy 
hog. She protested that it was her boy 
who was eating the pastries, and sure¬ 
ly he could be forgiven for wanting to 


eat a couple of pastries at teatime, but 
Levi continued to rant against her and 
against the “bloody Indians.” Once 
again, Attenborough had to calm 
things by getting the Britisher to 
apologise. What has hurt the Indians 
most was that they were, as one of 
them put It, “abused in our own home 
by foreigners who are behaving as if 
they are the East India Company.” 

Attenborough and Rani Dubey 
would have had to be blind not to see 
what was going on, and how the Indi¬ 
ans were being treated. Even Rani 
Dubey is said to have expressed her 
displeasure at the behaviour of some 
British members of the unit. 

Financial problems cropped up for 
the Gandhi project towards the end of 
February, some three weeks after the 
unit moved to Bombay from Delhi on 2 
February. The much-touted foreign 
money had not yet become visible till 
1 March, though Attenborough is sup¬ 
posed to raise two-thirds of the produc¬ 
tion cost from abroad. “Where is the 
foreign money that is to be invested in 
the film?” asked one unit member in a 
talk with this correspondent at Bom¬ 
bay adding, “we have not seen it yet. 
All the money that has been spent .so 
far is the money that the NFDC has' 
given.” The financial position was so 
tight for Indo-Bntish Films by mid- 
February that there were whispers 
that the NFDC might be asked for an 
additional loan, over and above the Rs. 
7 crores already promised. At the 
NFDC, officials have admitted that 
their inquiries about the film’s produc¬ 
tion are not being answered clearly by 
Indo-Bntish Films. 

The case of a person called Julian 
Wall IS typical of the many mysteries 
surrounding the production of Gandhi. 
Though Wall is not under contract for 
the film, and so nobody knows either 
his function or his salary, he is paid a 
regular daily allowance of Rs 300. 
(Indian unit members, apart from the 
production heads, are paid Rs. 200 per 
day.) While all British unit members 
get an overall weekly allowance of Rs 
2,5!)0 for personal expenses, Indian 
unit members get a maximum of Rs 
1,400 per week. In some grades, Indian 
staff members get as little as Rs 200. 
No Britisher is paid less than Rs 2,550 
per week. The entire British unit, 
when in Bombay,' stayed at the posh 
Searock Hotel but many Indians were 
kept in a different hotel. 7'he Indians 
staying at Searock Hotel were asked to 
share rooms, while aH British unit 
members had a room to themselves. 
For the security personnel'who accom¬ 
panied the Gandhi unit from Delhi, the 
cruellest fate at Bombay was that they 
had to find and pay for accommoda¬ 
tion themselves. Nor, for that matter, 
are the security personnel, .the car 
drivers or the other Indian staff being 
paid any overtime by Indo-British 
Films, though* they have to work long 
hours from 5 am to 8 pm pr later. The 
Indian staff, hired at far smaller salar¬ 
ies than the Britishers, are naturally 
angry at thh. 

Added to the discrimination in 
money matters is the fact that the 






Indians barring the tup people, are 
generally given a raw deal in the kind 
of work they are made to do. The 
assistant directors, for instance, have 
no creative say at all and are merely 
reduced to such tasks as translating 
orders for the crowds or collecting 
properties. For example Uday Shunk- 
cr Fani, who had been appointed us 
the first assistant director when shoot¬ 
ing started, has ^een switched to the 
production section and has been 
ordered not to come on the sets. With 
the exception of Govind Nihalini, who 
IS the second-unit director, no Indian 
technician has any decision-making 
authority. As the film has progressed, 
the retrenchment of the staff has also 
been disproportionate. While four out 
of five Indian assistant directors were 
given notice, commenting from the 
end of the Bombay schedule in mid- 
March, only one British assistant direc¬ 
tor out of the original four has been 
retrenched. 

A Special Correspondent 


KARNATAKA 

What is 

Bangarappa up to? 



Bangalore: The question uppermost in 
most minds in Karnataka today is: 
when will Mr S. Bangarappa be asked 
to quit the Congress(I)? The question 
has been uttered on countless plat¬ 
forms numerous times and it has 
caused waves in the already troubled 
waters of Karnataka politics. 

Political observers feel that it • is 
only a matter of time before a concrete 
move is taken against the unorthodox 
former socialist. Already the errant Mr 
Bangarappa has been issued a notice 
by Mr Govind P. Voderaj, the Congres- 
s(I) Legislature Party secretary, on the 
instructions of the chief minister, why 
disciplinary action should not be taken 
against ,’him. 

Mr Gundu Rao wants the party to 
take action against his former revenue 
minister merely because Bangarappa 
wants the ideologies of the Congress(I) 
to be practised in the state—the imple- 
mentadon of the PM’s 20-point prog¬ 
ramme and the Land Reurms Act. 


This, Mr Bangarappa feels wilt not be 
possible as long as Mr Rao is the CM of* 
the state. Therefore Mr Rao should 
quit. However, the same political 
observers feel that Bangarappa’s 
rumblings of discontent has a motive: 
he is angling for the post of chief 
minister. 

In fact, Bangarappa has gone a step 
further. In a private conversation with 
one of his confidants, he is believed to 
have said that Mr Rao would be out of 
power soon. And Bangarappa has been 
taking broadsides at the CM which has 
caused a lot of embarrassment to his 
own partymen. In his recent tour of 
the state he lashed out against the 
government of Gundu Rao: “The state 
government is drifting from the pro¬ 
fessed Congress(I) ideologies...People 
will slip away from the Congress(I) if 
chief minister K Gutidu Rao is not 
controlled in time...The present gov 
ernnfent is hand-in-glove with black- 
marketeers and hoarders.” All this has 
upset the Congress(I) and even some 
of Bangarappa’s clo.se associates like 
G. Y. Krishnan, MP and AICC(I) joint 
secretary, and Mr C. K. Jaffer Sharief, 
the minister of state for railways. 

But Bangarappa is not the only one 
to have .spoken out against the ruling 
government. It is well-known that dis- 
sidence is rampant in the ruling parly. 
It is also well-known that within the 
dissidents there are different groups 
and the chances of all the groups 
uniting is remote. Meanwhile, it is 
ironic that while the present govern¬ 
ment continues to blame opposition 
leaders for the deteriorating law and 
order situation in the state, the infight¬ 
ing in the ruling party is making its 
own contributions to it. Almost every 
day there are clashes between the 
supporters of Gundu Rao and Bangar¬ 
appa 

What is the game that Bangarappa 
IS playing’ As long as Bangarappa 
continues to maintain his power in the 
district of Shimoga, the rice bowl of 
Karnataka, he will have a solid base in 
his party. And most important, he is 
totally loyal to Mrs Indira Gandhi. But 
how long will Mis Gandhi go on toler¬ 
ating his venomous outbursts against 
the state government and Gundu Rao? 
That is something which only time will 
tell. 

Louise Fernandes 

t 

FIIM INSTITUTE 

A president 
with more power 

Pune: Shyam Senegal’s appointment 
as president of the Film and TV Insti¬ 
tute (FTII) Society, announced on 5 
February, is one of many major 
changes in the administrative' super¬ 
structure of the notoriously glamorous 
film school, at Pune, that have been 
brought about by the ministry of in¬ 
formation and broadcasting, which 
funds the institute. 

Thanks to a change in the FTll 
society’s constitution, Senegal becom 


es the first president to have effective 
power over policy and administrative 
matters at the FTII. He is both presi¬ 
dent of the FTII Society and chairman 
of the governing council, which is the 
real power-wielding bqdy controlling 
the institute. As a result, Senegal will 
influence the institute’s running to a 
far greater extent than any of its 
previous presidents, who were all titu¬ 
lar figureWads, since they had no say 
in the governing council. The FTII 
society president’s real powers were so 
insignificant in the past that its very 
first president, the illustrious Satyajit 
Ray, did not attend a single meeting of 
the FTII society for the whole of his 
tenure. 

The changes in the constitution, 
decided in September 1980, are envis¬ 
aged to re-vitalize the running of the 
film institute and have been made in 
line with the recommendations made 
by a three-man committee set up in 
1978. Benegal was offei'ed the presti¬ 
gious post after veteran Hrishikesh 
Mukherjee turned it down. The other 
contenders for the job were Mrinal 
Sen and Kumar Shahani. Mrinal Sen 
lost m the race because ministry offi. 
cials felt that he is not “a responsible 
committee man.” As a nominated 
member of the erstwhile working 
group on film policy (1978-80) Mrinal 



Sen did not attend a single meeting of 
the group, according to A. K. Dutt, 
secretary in the ministry of informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting. 

Kumar Shahani, the FTII alumni 
who made the feature film Maya Dar- 
pan in 1971, was a far more serious 
rival to Benegal for the presidentship. 
Shahani has a considerable following 
among direction-course students at the 
institute. With batch-mate Mani Kaul, 
Shahani is a cult-figure among hts 
young admirers and he figured at the 
top of a short-list put up by the stu¬ 
dents for the new president. A few 
senior members of the teaching staff 
were also lobbying for Shahani but the 
fact that he has made only one feature 
film, and is yet to achieve the emi¬ 
nence that Benegal already enjoys in 
Indian cinema, led the ministry to turn 
his name down without much hesita¬ 
tion. 

Shahani’s supporters among the 
student-body are extremely unhappy 
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Saudis blacklist three Indian firms 


over the final nomination. They com¬ 
plain that the new governing council, 
which will serve till 30 September 
1983, has been converted into Seneg¬ 
al’s Manthan inctitute: prominent Se¬ 
negal associates Govind Nihalini and 
Shabana Azmi have also been co-opted 
into the new governing council. 

Though no protest-cables were re¬ 
ceived by the Fill’s big-brother guar¬ 
dian, the ministry of information and 
broadcasting, till 13 February, there 
has always been a vocal, albeit small, 
roup of direction-course students who 
ave an antipathy to Senegal’s tJro 
making style, ciitscising him for the 
commercial cinema overtones in hvs 
films and for his adverti-.ing-fdm hack, 
ground. However, eight days after the 
new appointments were made public, 
no protest had been made by any 
Student to the director of the FTII. 

One reason given by the ministry 
for the inclusion of Senegal associates 
in the governing council is that he was 
invited as a consultant when it came to 
nominating the council’s members. 
The other members of the expanding 

f overning council are film-makers 
Irishike^ Mukherjee, G. Aravindan, 
Saeed Mirza and Girish Kasarvalli, 
actor Naseeruddin Shah, art director 
Bansi Chandra Gupta, stage director 
Vijaya Mehta, B. V. Karanth of the 
National School of Drama, critic Bik 
ram Singh, V. P. Sathe, Vijaya Mulay. 
M. Kiran Karnik of ISRO, A. A. 
Chothani of the Anand Dairy Board 
and a complement of six government 
of India officials. 

More changes in the running of the 
Fin are in the offing according to A. 
K. Dutt of the ministry of information 
and broadcasting. A scheme for rotat¬ 
ing members of die teaching faculty is 
likely to come next. 

Anil Saari 


Jeddah: Three Indian firms, the 
Ahmedabad Manufacturing Calico 
Printing Co Ltd and its subsidiary, 
the ILAC Ltd—textile export divi¬ 
sion, Piyush Parikh and Co and 
Bharatkumar and Co, have been 
blacklisted along with 100-odd in¬ 
ternational companies and ship¬ 
ping lines by the Saudi Arabian 
Ministry of Commerce. Their 
tuasons. the Indian firms have busi¬ 
ness dealings with Israel. The news 
of th< blacklisting has been re¬ 
ported in detail by Saudi Business, 
the country’s leading financial 

CORRUPTION 

Madhya Pradesh 

text-book 

bungle 

Bhopal: The Madhya Pradesh Tex¬ 
tbook Corporation, the monopoly pub¬ 
lisher of textbooks has in the past 
provided good stories to scribes re¬ 
garding the difficulties that school¬ 
going students in tlie si.iie face due to 
the late aiiiva! •>< textbooks in the 
market Once again the Corporation is 
in the news, this lime for an entirely 
new reason: the colourful activities of 
one of its top officials. With the sup¬ 
port of the education minister, 
Madhavlai Dube, this former clerk is 
now trying to grab the topmost posi¬ 
tion i.i the Corporation. Its present 
director, a senior L\S officer, is being 
eased out the hai'd way to make way 


magazine. The last two Indian firms, 
mentioned were found to be export¬ 
ing Israeli diamonds- 

The Saudis have already asked 
the 40-members of the Organisation 
of Islamic Conference (OIC) to 
boycott natiiAis dealing with Israel. 

If the member-nations heed to their 
Saudi leader then the boycott 
weapon will be a formidable one 
when used en bloc. U had become 1 
blunted because it had hitherto | 
been used by individual Islamic ' 
countries. i 

A Special Correspondent I 


for this man who has good political 
connections. He is humiliated and in¬ 
sulted in front of his subordinates. He 
is called to the bungalow of the minis¬ 
ter. who IS the ex-officio chairman of 
the Coiporation, and made to wait 
there for hours to get the chairman’s 
signature oil the files. 

With the director losing his grip 
over the administration, the Corpora¬ 
tion has become a den of corruption. It 
has virtually been taken over by a 
gang of swindlers According to the 
findings of a top-level departmental 
enquiry, the gang sells paper to prin 
ters and prepares false vouchers, sells 
books and manipulates the accounts 
accordingly, takes commissions from 
tranport operators, pays lower wage 
rates to labourers and gives advan¬ 
tages to the bigger booksellers by 
giving them books on credit. 

The gang leader, none other than 
the blue-eyed boy of the minister—the 
former clerk, has of late developed a 
penchant for travelling to printers of 
textbooks all over the country.lt is 
reported that in a recent tour he used 
a government car to take him to a 
press owner in UP. He was then taken 
to a bazaar, where the press owner was 
‘allowed’ to make some purchases for 
him. (Incidentally, it was the same 
press owner who had earlier charged 
the Corporation the highest rate for a 
job entrusted to his press). The whole 
tour, that included a visit to the home¬ 
town of the official was made without 
the permission of the director and not 
much was accomplished by way of 
work for the Corporation. 

The officer, now, is reportedly tak¬ 
ing a keen interest in building a Rs 
20-lakh complex of the Corporation. 

It has further succeeded in secur¬ 
ing the monopoly rights of manufac¬ 
turing and distribution of notebooks 
which implies that the Corporation 
will not only be in charge of the 
distribution of textbooks, but of note¬ 
books as well. This has led,many to 
fear that like textbooks, notebooks too 
will soon be in short supply in the 
state. 

A Special Correspondent 


Melbourne’s socialite fights for suite 


Melbourne: Christmas of 1980 was 
not one of merrymaking and good 
cheer for Peter Janson, the racing car 
driver and owner of the rooftop plush 
suite of Melbourne’s Windsor Hotel. 
His comfortable existence was shat¬ 
tered by the new lessees of the Wind¬ 
sor Hotel, Hotel Oberoi (Internation¬ 
al) Pvt Ltd, who served him a notice to 
quit his rooftop domain—the Tow¬ 
ers—by Christmas 1980. 

Janson, who has been living in the 
Towers for the last ten years was 
naturally irked. He has spent around 
$350,000 on renovations to give it 
what he calls “a gentlemanly look.” 
Embellished by his years of collection 
of trophies, Victorian memorabilia, 
stuffed animals and birds and several 
antique objectit, Janson’s suite almost 
looks like a museum. But it is not 
merely a museum. Janson’s suite is 
his empire—he lives there with his 
pets: a doberman hound, a magpie 
and a crow. The Towers also hold a lot 
of memories for Janson for it is the 
place where he has treated the rich 
and the famous. Among them are 
Omar Sharif, the Maharaja of Baroda, 


Spike Milligan, the former British PM 
Harold Macmillan, the Marquis of 
Blandford and his motor racing 
friends Graham Hill, Stirling Moss 
and Jackie Stewart. 

The issue came up before Mr Jus¬ 
tice Gobbo of the Victoria Supreme 
Court. Mr Janson recalled in the 
affidavit: “I have had from time to 
time staying with me at the Towers 
people of identity. It is my belief that 
those matters have also added to the 
attraction and popularity of the Wind¬ 
sor Hotel and has accordingly pro¬ 
vided an added benefit to the owners 
of it.” He also stated that the manag¬ 
ing director of Windsor ilotels Ltd, 
Mr Alan Todd, had once promised him 
that he was entitled to live rent-free 
in the Towers as long as Windsor 
remained standing. Mr Justice Gobbo 
ordered that Oberoi could not throw 
Janson out of the hotel or do anything 
like that till further hearing of the 
summons. Janson has won the first 
round. He does not think for once that 
he might lose the second round. All 
Janson said was, “We think positive.” 
A Special Correspondent 
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Americans snub Intellectuals’ 


Bombay; The American consul gener¬ 
al in Bombay Mr, John Malott has 
virtually accused state finance minis¬ 
ter Mr Ramrao Adik of being in the 
pay of a foreign power. Mr Kamrao, 
Adik, along with Mr Raini Patel, Mr 
Sharad Pawac, Mr R. K. Karanjia, Mr 
T. Godiwala, Mr Basu Bhattacharya, 
Mr S. G. Sardesai, Mr S. Y. Kulhatkar, 
Mr Sukumar'Damie, Mr Samuel Au¬ 
gustine, Mr Vithal Chaudhary and 
other “intellectuals,’* had last month 
written a letter to the US President 
Mr Ronald Reagan accusing former 
President Carter of a “Mad desire to 
dominate the developing world and to 
contain the so-callea threat from the 
Soviet Union” and of bringing “the 
whole world to the brink of war.” 
They said, “We are afraid Mr Presi¬ 
dent that vour policy is being directed 
towards the same catastrophic objec¬ 
tive." 

The letter further said “The top 
leaders and advisers that you have 
appointed in your cabinet who were 
once Nixon’s notorious hatchetmen, 
the selection of General Alexander 
Haig as Secretary of State, Casper We 
inberger nicknamed ‘Cap the Knife’ 
as Defence Secretary and a host 6f 
other hawks, confirms our fears. The 
sparking of wars in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, their advocacy and 
even use of nuclear and chemical 


weapons, opposition to detente and 
reduction of arms cannot be for¬ 
gotten.” 

The letter ended with the “intel¬ 
lectuals” saying “This is the voice of 
the people of the world" .iiui .j listed 
five demands which included with¬ 
drawal of US naval aircraft carriers 
and rapid deployment force and re¬ 
turn of Diegtj (iurti,) to .M.iuritius. The 
letter was presented to .Mr Mallot and 
he was asked to fog^ard the same to 
President Reagan. 

Mr Malott returned it to the 
senders with a note which read "I do 
not concur with the falsehoods and 
allegations made in this letter and 
therefore have no intent ions of for¬ 
warding It to the President. If you like 
to do so on your own you may purch¬ 
ase stamps of Rs 2.80. I am sure that 
the country which funds your orga¬ 
nisation would be able to spare you 
the money.” 

All the '‘iniillectuals” Including 
the state finance minister Mr Kamrao 
Adik swallowed this colossal insult of 
“being funded” by a foreign country 
which is implicit in Mr Mallut's letter. 
The “intellectuals” under the banner 
of the All India Peace and Solidarity 
Organisation merely sent a one-line 
statement saying “the US' reply is a 
reflection of its guilty conscience.” 
Olga Tellis 



Sikhs pay. for 
mistaken identity 

Kansas: Since the past year, but parti¬ 
cularly after the release of the hos¬ 
tages, Americans are taking out their 
pent up frustrations on Iranians. And 
In the process wrong nationalities are 
coming under the neat. In the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas, Americans thrashed 
up two Pakistanis mistaking them for 
Iranian immigrants. 

Across the nation, Asians, Arabs 
and Persians are finding it dangerous 
to wear a beard. People are beating 
them first; asking questions later. 

Indian sikhs are the prime target. 
Shackled by religious taboos that pre¬ 
vent them from shaving their beards 
and snipping off their hair, they have 
no way to conceal their resemblance 
with Iranians. And they are paying for 
it. Americans taunt and verbally abuse 
them. Some throw beer bottles at 
them. In schools their children have 
been beaten up by their classmates. 
Others have people drive op cars be* 
side them and scream “Khomemt” 

In California, where feeling against 
them run high many complain that 
they are refused gasoline, services and 
food. Others have been the target of 
obscene gestures. A store-owner in 
Sylmar, Los Angeles complains that 


KABMATAm 

Gundu Rao 
baits the press 

Bangalore: “Methinks the man doth 
protest too much!” This was the in¬ 
stinctive reaction of all those who 
heard Karnataka chief minister, R. 
Gundu Rao, in his no-holds barred 
public condemnation of two of the 
state’s leading dailies on 25 February. 
This was not the first time that Mr Rao 
• has attacked the press for attempting 
to discredit and dethrone him. But his 
lashing out was unique: RGR openly 
declared war against the Deccan 
Herald and Prajavani, the state’s 
largest circulated English and Kanna¬ 
da dailies, published by the Printer’s 
Mysore Limited, naming them for the 
first time. It may be remembered that 
the offices of two newspapers had 
been seiged in September 1980 by the 
Youth Congress(I) (Sunday 2 Novem¬ 
ber 1980). 

This time RGR excelled himself in 
his hour and-a-half speech at the pub¬ 
lic function organised at Bangalore’s 
Glass House, apparently to f^citate 
the state minister of co-operation, U. 
C. Shrikantiah. The CM almost forgot 
the object of the meeting and laun¬ 
ched his tirade against the two news¬ 
papers and their proprietors for “pub-, 
lisning lies.” He said they were trying 


to promote their own candidate, S. 
Bangaruppa, for the post of chief 
minister. Said the CM: “This is im¬ 
possible in my generation. People will 
make the chief minister, not they (the 
newspapers).” Accusing the newspap¬ 
ers of “blackmailing,” RGR shout^ 
out to his audience of loyal supporters: 
“Is it right for the press to write such 
stories? Is this tile duty of the press?” 
The newspapers deliberately neg¬ 
lected to publish any “good news” 
about his government. 

He accused the piopnetors of the 
newspapers, who also own extensive 
excise business, of “anti propaganda.” 
Mr Rao wa.s referring to adverse re- 
rts about him in the newspapers 
cause he had dealt with the excise 
transactions strictly. 

Mr Kao continued his tirade: 
“These people are blackmailing me. 
People stiould understand it. They are 
spoiling the previ for the sake of their 
own caste and money. People will 
teach a lesson to this exci.se lobby!..If 



they wgnt to overthrow my govern¬ 
ment let them contest the elections in 
1983. Let them have their own Deccan 
Herald and Prajavani party. 1 am pre¬ 
pared to face the challenge. Our party 
is also prepared to face the challenge,” 
he said gesticulating wildly. And then 
he warned: “The proprietors will find 
it impossible to utilise the media for 
their caste and profession. These kinds 
of propaganda acts are acts of 
traitors.” Mr Rao’s outburst seems to 
be based on a special branch report 
that the proprietors of the two news¬ 
papers were trying their utmost to 
make S. Bangarappa the next CM of 
Karnataka. The other reason for his 
outburst was the newspapers’ report¬ 
ing on the activities of dissidents in 
the Congress(I) in the state. The arti¬ 
cles had appeared when Mr Bangarap¬ 
pa had spoken out openly against 
Gundu Rao. There were no dissidents 
in the state and all that the newspap¬ 
ers had printed were “all lies.” He 
continued: “If thev go on writing lies 
then the day will come when the 
people and the Congress workers may 
take out a case against them.” 

The words were from the mouth of 
the same man who standing on the 
floor of the Karnataka Assembly bare¬ 
ly a month agp, had used a report from 
Sudha (a Kannada weekly also pub¬ 
lished by thd Printer’s Mysore Ltd) 
saying it was an excellent example of 
objective and correct reporting. 
Louise Fernandes 
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some clients have wrrecked his store 
and manhandled him. Many complain 
that they are being discriminated 
against in jobs. Indeed, many are so 
scared that they dare not move around 
at night without an American friend 
who can explain their background to 
enraged mobs. 

Despite their impressive numbers, 
there are about 8,000 sikhs in Los 
Angeles alone, the sikhs are worried at 
the backlash* resulting from no fault of 
their own. Early in February, a mas¬ 
sive campain was launched to educate 
the American populace of their true 
heritage. Carrying placards and ban¬ 
ners they descended on campuses in 
Los Angeles to educate the American 
public. 

Meanwhile, even as the Indian 
sikhs suffer the anger of an inflamed 
public opinion, the Iranians them¬ 
selves blend easily into the American 
society and are hard to distinguish. 
Achal Mehra 

FWST nsT 

Once again, 

irresponsible 

batting 

Wellington: The Maoris are New Zea¬ 
land’s first settlers. Indeed, Kupe—a 
lesendary explorer belonging to this 
tribe— is reported to have landed in 
the Wellington area early in 950 
AD, whereas land purchase by the 
British did not commence till 1839. But 
as is noticeable in most parts of Au¬ 
stralia, it is the An^do-Saxon culture 
that dominates over South Sea trends, 
and New Zealand’s capital city is 
another example of this scenario. 

When it comes to sports the influ¬ 
ence is again c^uite British althou^ 
the main inheritance happens to be 
ni^by. Actually, this game of crun¬ 
ching tackles, speedy touchdowns and 
spectacular conversions is well-ni^ an 
obsession in the country: the people sit 
up nights and watch live television 
coverage of goings-on between third 
parties in far away Europe. In fact, to a 
meat extent, the infection has affected 
the Maoris and Polynesipns too. But 
not in the same way as cricket. This 
more lavish and lengthy enterprise— 
cricket—remains very much a “white” 
interest. 

Of course, it is over-limit cricket 
that has reallv caught the imagination 
of the public here and this was clearly 
I evident from the response to the two 
one-day internationals that preceded 
' the Wdlington engagement. But even 
I in the first test, the crowd in three of 
. the four days was much in excess of 
I expectations. Quite possibly, the real- 
I ity of India never losing a series to 
, New Zealand and the upgraded ameni- 
s ties after the “face lift” at the Basin 
I Reserve also contributed to the 
^ appeallndeed.the only aspect of the 
' Basin Reserve warranting criticism is 
. the condition of the out field, which 
I was treacherously bumpy and caused 
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tin Rama as she was and now 


Dehra Don: Mrs Rama, a 25-yaar-old housewife, was a beautiful woman. 
She no longer is, thanks to hw barbarous and inhuman husband. She had 
been married for nine years when one fine morning her husband threw 
add on her face. A case was instituted; her husband was found guilty and 
santancad. But the law could not give her hack her beauty. 

The Himalayan Health Service Society has stepp^ in to give her back a 
small bit of her past looks. This volunta^ organisation has decided to 
provide her with the services of the eminent plastic surgeon. Dr Yogi 
Aaron, since she has no means of income. The Society is sending out 


ITograj Singh an injury on the cheek¬ 
bone. 

Yograj’s inclusion in the side set off 
a minor flutter on the first morning. 
The replacement of Doshi and Yadav 
by Ravi Shastri and Kirti Azad was 
more or less on the cards. And when 
Ghavri failed to recover from a sprain 
in the neck, Binny became a logical 
choice. But the apparent ousting of 
Yashpal by Yograj was not quite anti¬ 
cipated. Of course, with the progress 
of the match it became obvious that 
Kirti and not Youaj had displaced 
Yashpal, for the former was hardly 
utilised as a bowler; he sends down 
fastish off-breaks. What probably 
swayed the selectors was the green¬ 
ness of the wicket, demanding in 


Ran Shastri 



theory, an additional fast bowler. In 
the event, Yogaj after a decent first 
spell, in course of which he compeii. d 
the batsmen to negotiate his deliveries 
and picked his only wicket in the 
match, made no further impression. 
Binny on the other hand produced his 
best stint in the entire tour in the New 
Zealand second innings. 

. With Shastri still untried, almost 
the entire burden of bowling New 
Zealand out twice in a match fell on 
Kapil Dev. No matter how extraordin¬ 
ary his talents, it is heartless to expect 
this man to be at his peak in every 
outing. No bowler in the world can 
conform to such consistency. Indeed, 
judging by figures, he did not perform 
too badly, for he scooped up seven 
wickets in the match. 

The rest of the story was a saga of 
batting failures with India getting 223 
and 190 in their two innings and New 
Zealand 100 in their second innings, 
which gave them victory by 62 runs, 
with a little more than a day to spare. 

Wellington is infamous for its gale- 
force winds and cold climate. In fact, 
the last time the Indians visited this 
city—which was under Bishan Bedi in 
1978—the temperature was down to 
six degrees centrigrade—in other 
words cricket in double sweaters and 
long johns. On this occasion, though, 
barring the second day, the breeze was 
of moderate velocity. Moreover, it was 
bright and sunny for long periods. 

Patil thrives in courting danger 




and, therefore, cannot be accused of 
an unnatural approach when he goes 
for his shots. Indeed, his record during 
this tour being what it is, it would be 
unwise to curb his attacking instincts, 
for it is precisely such impulse that 
carried him to top scores of 64 and 42. 
But Azad, in his first Jtest, could not 
withstand the pressure, while Kapil 
Dev stuck to being recklessness persor 
nified. 

One wonders what kind of an im¬ 
pact the caution and circumspection of 
the IS-year-oId Shastri had on the 
elders. Arriving in Wellington only 
hours before the match, this Bombay 
undergraduate emphasised that he has 

much potential as a batsman and as 
a left-arm spinner. Experience will 
teach him to throw up the ball in the 
right arc and turn the ball more and in 
all likelihood add many more victims 
to his bag of six in the match. 

Lastly, it was interesting to note 
that New Zealand could bundle out a 
side in tests without a single wicket 
being captured by Hadlee—this 
occured in the first innings and was 
largely due to Cairns’s return of 5 for 
33. Even in the fourth innings, this 
Christchurch fast bowler was far from 
his fiery and accurate self. But all the 
same he got four wickets. 

So this was a great morale booster 
for New Zealand. But their fielding 
remained as efficient and enthusiastic 
as one had seen in Australia. “'Hie 
umpires will do you in,” an English¬ 
man colleague had warned prior to the 
journey across the Tasman Sea. What 
transpired, in fact, was supervision of 
very high quality, and the early morn¬ 
ing vigil by one of the Indian reserves 
to ensure that the grass was mowed 
■adequately on the fourth day proved a 
waste of time because the Indians, and 
no one else, did themselves in. 

Ashis Kay 


Who is celibate? 



Trivandrum: A Catholic priest goes to 
a sanatorium in Kerala for reliuous 
duties. Later, he meets some Of the 
inmatps. One of them is a middle-aged 
nun, in the advanced stages of TB, in a 
private ward. The hopelessly sick nun 
looks at the priest, suddenly takes his 
hands and places them on her bosom. 
“I don’t know what this craving is,” 
she says gaspingly. “But I want you to 
feel me...” That was a little more than 
ten years ago. And the priest, who 
came from an orthodox religious 
order, was at first repulsed. But “as he 
touched the nun’s bosom, he couldn’t 
help feeling the thrill. And I kept 
asking myself, what is it, what is it that 
makes a terribly sick person demand 
sexual gratification? What is this 
celibacy about? Is it really possible to 
be celibate?” 

A few months later, after debating 
endlessly whether he should remain a 


priest or not. Rev J. P. Thottil came 
out of the church and became one of 
the earlie'st deserters. His action 
caused shocks throughout Kerala and 
brought him instant excommunication. 
Father of three children, husband of 
an ex’-nun, J. P. Thottil is a favourite of 
the dissidents'. Says the ex-priest; 
“They tolerate and befriend me for I 
work for a very powerful and popular 
daily, the Malaysia Manorama. 
Occasionally I give publicity to their 
work.” Thottil has recently published 
a voluminous history of 264 Popes: the 
book, in Maiayalam has already cre¬ 
ated a stir in the state. For, “I have 
written about honest and dishonest 
Popes,” said the author. 

“1 have not hidden the scandals, 
specially the anecdotes in the lives of 
some of the lecherous Popes of the 
middle and renaissance ages who 
haved like tribal chieftains.” But the 
book IS far from being soft pornogra¬ 
phy. “It also deals with the enormous 
roblems faced by the papacy."Wryly 
e observes: “You ask me who the best 
Popes are? I’ll say without any reserva¬ 
tion that the earliest Popes are the 
reatest and best. That’s because we 
now so very little about them.” 

Over the last five years there has 
been a steady worldwide exodus of 
nuns and priests from the church. 
“Celibacy is an extremely difficult 
ideal,” says Thottil. “A large number 
of priests and nuns I’ve known some^ 
how relieved themselves of sexual ten¬ 
sion. Only a microscopic minority had 
the strength of character to be really 
celibate.” But then he doesn’t think 
that the Catholic Church will reverse 
its policy on celibacy in the near 
future. 

Arthur Pais 


Andhra Pradesh’s expensive ministers 


Hyderabad: Chief Minister Tangtun 
Anjiah was visibly irked by the 
charges,of the opposition that he was 
frequently visiting Delhi. The chief 
minister declared on the floor of the 
Assembly on 27 Februa^ that no 
chief minister could function without 
visiting Delhi. He added that he did 
not go there to relax in “Ashoka hotel 
or Akbar hotel” or to watch “dances” 
but to meet central leaders, officers 
and others with a view to seeking 
solutions to the various problems fac¬ 
ing the state and its people He stated 
that he had visited the capital only 
three or four times from 9 January to 
9 February. A Janata Party legislator 
had, however, criticised the Andhra 
cabinet for spending half a crore 
rupees on trunk calls and telephone 
charges. Was it a fact that the tour 
expenses and telephone and trunk 
call charges of the Andhra ministers 
were higher in 1980-81, compared to 
1979-80? Since the state faced econo¬ 
mic and political crises all throu^ 
198Q-81, what was the impact on the 
state’s finances? The answers to these 


queries were provided by the finance 
minister, G. Rajaram, in the budget 
papers submitted in the state Legisla¬ 
ture on 27 February. In 1979-80, a 
total of Rs 60 lakhs was spent on the 
council of ministers. Rs 60 lakhs were 
also provide fur the council of minis¬ 
ters in the budget estimates of 1980- 
81. However, the revised estimate for 
1980-81 shows an expenditure of 
Rs one crore on the council of minis¬ 
ters. In the budget estimates, it was 
assumed that the salaries of ministers 
would total Rs 18 lakhs in 1980-81 The 
revised figure stands at Rs 27.37 
lakhs. Obviously, the number of 
ministers is higher than anticipated in 
the budget estimates.' Provision of 
Rs 9.63 lakhs was made in the budget 
estimates for the tour expenses of the 
ministers. The figure has now been 
revised at Rs 24.33 lakhs. Why did the 
tour expenses rise so steeply? The 
answer is obvious. Many ministers, 
past or present, visited Delhi during 
the “critical" months on “official 
work" which was merely to save their 
“gaddis ” The expenditure on tele¬ 


phone charges, maintenance of vehi¬ 
cles, electricity and water charges of 
the council of ministers was antici- 
ated to be Rs 32.37 lakhs in the 
udget estimates. The new figure 
stands at Rs. 48.33 lakhs. The Tong 
distance calls could perhaps account 
for this abnormal rise in expenditure. 
For the fiscal year 1981-82, the state 
budget provided for a total expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 113.34 lakhs on the council 
of ministers. Salaries of ministers and 
deputy ministers would take away 
Rs 43 lakhs. Tour expenses would 
further go up and add upto Rs 30 
lakhs. The expenditure on telephone 
charges and vehicle maintenance etc 
wouid'gp down ; The explanatory 
memorandum bn the budget, while 
offering the explanation for varia¬ 
tions in the expenditure on council of 
ministers, records that “the increase 
in the revised estimate 1980-81 and 
budget estimate 1981-82 over budget 
estimate 1980-81 is due to provision of 
additional funds consequent on the 
increase in the number oi ministers.” 
Syed Majeedul Hasan 
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Garware Nylon 

lb the housewife 
it adds quality to 

a necessity of life 


Nylon and Polyester give to 
the housewife what cotton, 
that conventional fibre never 
could—elegant and dufable 
clothing with an ever 
laundered look. 

Ever since 1962, with their 
commencement of nylon yarn 
production, Garware made 
such better clothing a 
reality—thus ushering in a 
better way of life. 

Garware Nylon is also vital 
to geople in other spheres 

To the fisherman it's his 
livelihood—stronger yarn for 



stronger, efficient and long 
lasting nets. 

To the industrialist its 
strength is the source of 
incredible potential. Thanks 
to Garware, the impact of 
nylon has been felt in a host 
or other industries too— 
Chemical, Leather, Textile, 
Shipping, Heavy Engineering, 
Agriculture and many more. 

This then is what Garware • 
Nylons is all about. A 
company not just utilising the 
potential of nylon but thereby 
improving the quality of 
life itself. 


Garware Nylons. We’re somewhere in your life too. 




Garware Nylons Ltd. 

Mtalcaiing Diviaion,‘Express Towers, Nariman Point, BoadMy 400 021 
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"I will not let my 
countrymen down" 


Begum Hasina Sheikh Wazed, the 
34-year-old eldest daughter of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, the former Presi¬ 
dent of Bangladesh, was recently 
elected President of the Bangladesh 
Awami League, at a conference in 
Dacca between 14 and 16 February 
1981. She was elected uncontested and 
in absentia for she has been living in 
Delhi since 25 August 1975, when she 
was granted political asylum by the 
government of India, She and her 
sister, Rehana, are the only two mem¬ 
bers of Sheikh Mujib’s family to have 
escaped the bloody assassination of 15 
August 1975 when all the family mem¬ 
bers of the former president were 
kiHed. 

When Saumitra Banerjee met her 
at her Pandara Road residence in 
Delhi, a meeting of the top functionar¬ 
ies of the Awami League was in prog¬ 
ress. As all the rooms were occu¬ 
pied, tne interview was conducted on 
the terrace and an apologetic Mrs 
Wazed said. “One should be careful 
about nor offending the members of 
the press, but I am helpless. A historic 
meeting is in progress." 


: Why have you been chosen the 
president of the Bangladesh Awa¬ 
mi League, in spite of the fact that you 
have been dw,ty from Bangladesh and 
have little or no political experience? 

A; I have been made the president 
because I am Banitabandhu’s (Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s) daughter—and 
this is the only reason. I am just a 
common girl, but the fact that 1 have 
been made the president of the Awami 
League is actually a reflection of the 
tremendous respect the people of 
Bangladesh have for Bangabandhu. 
This is just another way of showing 
their gratitude to a person who has 
done so much for the country. As his 
daughter, I symbolise all that he stood 
for. They (the people of Bangladesh) 
had received a lot of love and affection 
from my father. They now expect the 
same love and affection from me. The 
honour (of being made the president 
of the Awami League) I have received, 
is actually another way of honouring 
Bangabandhu. 

Q; What kind of political experi¬ 
ence Have you'had in the past? 

' A: Ever since I was born I have 
been exposed to politics: I have closely 
followed all my father’s political acti¬ 
vities. I remember whenever my 
father went to jail, I used to prepare a 
cup of tea for him and pack his suit¬ 
case before he was taken away. Poli¬ 
tics is and always will be a part of my 


life. Besides, I was vice-president of 
the college union and had organised 
the Chhatra League. During the move¬ 
ment (Bangladesh’s liberation struggle 
in 1971) I was very active. So, besides 
the exposure, I have also been in¬ 
volved actively in politics. 

Q: What has the reaction been in 
Bangladesh to your election as presi- 
dept of the Awami League? 

A: 1 have not seen it myself, but this 
is what has been told to me by people 
who frequently come to Delhi from 
Bangladesh. They (the people who 
came to Delhi after Hasina Sheikh got 
elected) .say that the councillors of the 
Awami League started crying when 
they heard that I had been elected. As 
for the common man. people like rick¬ 
shaw pullers and other menial work¬ 
ers, they were so happy that they even 
distributed sweets among themselves, 
and some even prayed. It is very 
difficult to express the joy 1 felt when I 
heard that the people of my country 
were so happy at my election. 

(J; How did President Zia react to 
this? 

A: There has been no immediate 
reaction, but he has always been har¬ 
assing people from the Awami 
League. He has arrested many of our 
workers and has also murdered a large 
number of them—some secretly and 
some openly. He has been trying for a 
long time now to break up the party 
but has not been successful because 
the party has a mass base. 

Q: How popular is the Awami 
League now? 

A: It is the only popular party in 
Bangladesh. It has its roots in the 
villages, which no other party can 
boast of. We have the support of the 
common man, the people who matter, 
not just a few people at the top. 

Q; What are your plans for the 
future? 

A: My father had always fought for 
the rights of the people, to better the 
condition of the masses,, aiid to drive 
away poverty from the lives of the 
people. In short, to remove sorrow 
from the lives of the people in our 
country. That is what I want to do. If 1 
achieve this, then only will I feel that I 
have done something for the people of 
my country, that I have completed my 
task. This is also what the people of 
the country expect from me and I will 
not let them' dovyn. 

Q: When do you plan to go to 
Bangladesh? 

A: Soon. But the date has not been 
fixed as yet. You. see, I have been 
staying here (Delhi) for a very long 



Begum Hasina Wazed 


time and I must deaf up a lot of things 
before I leave. Besides, my children 
are small and are studying. So some 
arrangements have to be made before 
I leave and this will take some time. 

Q: Where were you at the time of 
the 1975 coup in Bangladesh, when 
Bangabandhu was assassinated? 

A: On that day (IS August), I wu'in 
Belgium. But at the end of July 1975 I 
had left Bangladesh for West Ger¬ 
many, where my husband was work¬ 
ing. After the incident, I came to Delhi 
on 25 August, when the government of 
India gave me and my family political 
asylum. 

Q: Could the Indian government 
have anticipated the coup and saved 
Bangabandhu? 

A: What has happened has hap¬ 
pened. I would not like to comment. 


Q: What do you think about the 
present Indo-Bangladesh relations? 

A: There is a lot of room for im¬ 
provement. India and Bangladesh 
should have better relations as India 
helped Bangladesh during the inde¬ 
pendence movement. Not just that, 
India has been helping Bangladesh 
subsequently also. Besides, we are a 
poor country. How can we fight with 
other countries. We have to be friend¬ 
ly with all countries. 

Q: What are your present tasks? 

A: The first thing that has to be 
done is to punish all those involved in 
the incident of 15 August 1975. A’ 
commission had been set up to look 
into the incident, but the members 
were not allowed to enter the country. 
Again, all those who were guilty have 
been given diplomatic assignments 
and comfortable jobs. The first thing 
that I demand is justice. 

Q: Has there been any communica¬ 
tion between you and the Indian gov¬ 
ernment since you were elected? 

A: No. Why should that happen? 
This is an internal affair of our coun¬ 
try, so there is no reason why the 
government of India should react. 

Q: What are your views about the 
present government in Bangladesh? 

A: Actually, I cannot comment on 
this as I shall have to consult the 
members of the presidium before 1 say 
anything. We have a very democratic 
way of functioning in our party. There 
are twelve members of the presidium 
and they together decide policies and 
the line the party has to adopt. • 






Beethoven’s 

homosexual 

affairs 

Current research has thrown new light on the 
maestro’s personality, says Kishore Chatterjee 



or most people who love 
Beethoven’s music and 
know a little about his 
life, Karl Beethoven, his 
nephew, will always be 
that “wretched Karl,” a good for no¬ 
thing boy who made the last 12 years 
of the composer’s life miserable with 
endless lawsuits, quarrels, intrigues 
and even an attempted suicide. Suc¬ 
cessive generations of biographers 
have dismissed this relationship as 
Beethoven’s final folly, the mental 
aberration of a mighty spirit. 

• In fact Anton Schindler, Beeth¬ 
oven’s secretary and lifelong friend, 
the man chiefly responsible for the 
romantic Moonlight Sonata image of 
the composer, went so far as to destroy 
the conversation books relating to the 
subject of Karl. (Beethoven being 
totally deaf towards the end of his life 
had to use pen and paper to carry on 
even daily conversations.) Schindler 
was possibly motivated by shock and 
the fear of the world discovering ap 
aspect of Beethoven totally unlike the 
romantic image he was building up in 
his biography. 

But modern researchers have 
roved conclusively, that far from 
eing a folly, Beethoven’s last and 
perhaps greatest love affair was total¬ 
ly in keeping with his character, the 
long repressed craving of a lonely 
bachelor for love and intimacy with at 
least one human being, responsible as 
much for his silent period (1812- 
1817—during which he was fighting in 
court to gain custody of Karl and for 
which the world has never forgiven the 
boy) as it was for his profound last 
period, of the Ninth Symphony, the 
Missa Solemnis and the Last Quartets, 
music that speak of a peace beyond 
understanding. 

Karl Beethoven came into the mas¬ 
ter’s life when the great composer was 
■45, a very famous and very lonely man, 
almost totally deaf and isolated from 
the world desperately, almost uncon¬ 
sciously, seeking a spark that would 
set off his superhuman creative capa¬ 
bilities. This spark or spiritual crisis 
was necessary for Beethoven’s psyche 
for his greatest moments, His magnifi- 
f cent Middle ' Period which saw the 
birth of the Eroica, the Fifth Sym- 
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phony and Pastoral amongst others in 
a row had followed his desperate 
struggle against deafness, an act of 
God ne could not comprehend. And 
now he was to face his second great 
spiritual crisis, his uncontrollable 
longing for possessing the boy Karl, 
body and soul. It was a dramatic clash 
between a genius and a boy. Some¬ 
times the genius was loving and indul¬ 
gent, sometimes he reared up and 
became terrible in his greatness, 
standing up to the boy whose strength 





Carl Beethoven 


lay only in his youth, his beauty and 
his lack of love. Beethoven wrote, “I 
was never so great as when I brought 
my nephew to me and busied nayself 
with nis education—through my 
nephew I wish to raise a new monu¬ 
ment to my name.” 

Of course in the true spirit of a 
confirmed loner and a clumsy lover he 
went about the conquest of Karl like a 
drunk bull in a china shop. The first to 
fall was Karl’s father who died leaving 
the boy in the custody of Beethoven 
and his mother. Beethoven who by now 
was totally paranoid, suspecting every¬ 
thing and everyone was convinced that 
his brother had been poisoned by his 
wife and insisted on an autopsy. He 
then went to fight a long drawn-out 
legal battle for the custody of Karl, 


snatching the boy away ultimately 
from his mother, whom Beethoven 
disliked more than any other person 
with the hatred of a lover for a rival. 

He ultimately got the boy, his com¬ 
panionship, his physical nearness, but 
never his love. For the boy could never 
forgive Beethoven for snatching him 
away from his mother. Because of this, 
Beethoven’s nephew was his profound- 
est emotional experience and the 
greatest tragedy of his life. On July 20 
1820, Beethoven finally won the case, 
and a reluctant Karl, then a boy of 14, 
came to live in his famous uncle’s 
house, confused and scared and more 
than a little afraid of his strange uncle, 
for whom this young and beautiful 
body like a Michaelangelo sculpture 
had become a living form, more real 
than a symphony, more scintillating 
than a concerto, more pathetic than a 
sonata. 

Almost without exception Beeth¬ 
oven’s biographers have blamed Karl 
for what followed, without realising 
that for a young boy and late man 
(Karl was 21 when Beethoven died) of 
ordinary sensitivity, with interest in 
mischief, wine, women and cards, liv¬ 
ing with Beethoven must have been 
torture worse than death. Karl confes¬ 
sed later in court after his unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt at suicide, that he grew 
steadily worse because his uncle 
wanted him to get better. For Beeth¬ 
oven, Karl was no ordinary boy, but an 
act of God, the supreme sacrifice to his 
altar of creativity. “May God hear my 
prayer,” wrote ’^ethoven, “allow me 
to live only with my boy Karl.” Beeth¬ 
oven made him learn the piano and 
insisted he prayed regularly. 

Even musically Karl was unlucky, 
for his uncle’s music had long left the 
romantic pathway of the Violin Con¬ 
certo and had entered its final, incom¬ 
prehensible spiritual period. As Beeth¬ 
oven’s music moved into regions of 
consciousness to which no music be¬ 
fore or after him has travelled, his 
daily habits became more and more 
impossible. He was now totally deaf, 
intensely suspicious and completely 
paranoid about threats and obsessive 
visions concerning Karl. Poor Beeth¬ 
oven was always afraid of losing the 





onW living object that he had ever 
truly loved. 

He not only watched over Karl’s 
studies but tried to be guardian of his 
heart and sexuality. “For the love of 
you I am the button of your trousers,” 
he wrote in his conversation books. 
Karl’s reply is not recorded but the 
fact that he ran away again from 
Beethoven and confessed later in court 
that his uncle, once in rage had drag- 
ed him away from a chair and hurt 
im ‘in the most delicate place’ proves 
beyond doubt that Beethoven’s 
jealousy sometimes made him act on 
impluse that he later regretted. “Sen¬ 
sual enjoyment without a union of soul 
is and will remain a bestial act” he 
wrote in his diary. Beethoven always 
loved the boy’s b^y, but what pain^ 
and tortured him was that he was 
pretty sure that the boy never did. 
Here is an excerpt from one of Beeth¬ 
oven’s letters after their typical and 
frequent quarrels, Karl sulking and 
staying away, Beethoven only too 
ready to forget and forgive. “Come 
into my arms, you shall have no harsh 
words there. Do not abandon yourself 
to your misery. For the love of God 
come home today. From md you can 
expect the most loving care and help. 
Come, come then to my faithful 
heart...” 


There was only one logical end to 
this disastrous love affair. Karl, de¬ 
sperate and utterly hored by Beeth¬ 
oven’s overpowering possessiveness 
tried to kill himselfl He was rushed to 
hospital and from there to court, and 
Beethoven’s name linked with Karl in 
a manner that left no doubt abcMit 
their relationship. Beethoven was 
grief-stricken and aged almost 20 
years overnight. He, of course, forgave 
Karl, sa^ng it was his “mother’s blood 
after all,” and moved with Karl to his 
brother Johann's estate in Gneixen- 
dorf to play out the final postcript to 
the affair. Beethoven was now poor 
but still he refused to touch the legacy 
he had kept aside for Karl. On the 
contrary he tried to persuade Johann 
to leave his money and estate to Karl, 
naturally without success for by then 
everyone had written off Beethoven as 
being insane with love. In fact 
Johann’s refusal to take a love-me- 
love-my-dog attitude to Karl made 
Beethoven leave the estate in a huff in 
bitterly cold December. 

An excerpt from a conversation 
book reveals the attitude of the adult 
Karl, whose life with this wild man had 
lost every spark of latitude and to 
whom Beethoven’s af^ction was grow¬ 
ing unendurable. It was the end of 
their stay at Gneixendorf, Beethoven 


is trying to persuade Karl to return 
with him to Vienna. The words are 
Karl’s. “If you want to go good, if not 
good again. But I entreat you once 
more not to torment me as -you are 
doing. You might regret it. For I can 
endure much, out not too much. You 
must rememlmr that other poeple are 
also human beings...! only want to be 
alone for a little while. Will you not let 
me go to my room?” 

On the journey back to Vienna, 
Beethoven caught a severe chill. One 
complication led to another and within 
three months Beethoven was dead. A 
few months before his death Karl had 
left home to join the army. He never 
saw Beethoven alive again and in fact 
arrived too late for the funeral. 

It is easy to dismiss Beethoven’s 
love for his nephew as an outburst of 
latent homosexuality. In so far as his 
greatest love was of the same sex it 
could be termed that. In a way every¬ 
thing that had happened to Beethoven 
before Karl entered his life, had logi¬ 
cally led him to the last act. It was 
typical of Beethoven, the loner, that 
the only living object he ever wanted 
to possess completely body and soul 
should be totally beyond his reach. But 
then, wasn’t he also the musician who 
was stone deaf? ■ 


Men around the maestro 



Carl Hoh 


T here is no doubt that the man 
who wrote the Moonlight Sonata 
and has the popular image of the 
romantic bachelor with an ‘immor¬ 
tal beloved’ tucked away in every 
palace bedroom was in fact much 
more at home in male company. 
Beethoven was in fact very much a 
man’s man. This was not entirely 
because he got into his head that 
his deafness was due to syphilis and 
forced a life of celibacy upon him¬ 
self.; It’s just that his angularities, 
.his mounting paranoia and un¬ 
couth, dirty habits could only be 
tolerated by men who forgave the 
facade for the fundamentals. Beeth-' 
oven’s greatest experiences have 
been centred, around men. After his 
first discovery of deafness, Beeth- 



Gerhard von Breunwg 
oven wrote a prose poem called The 
Heiligenstadt Testament, compara¬ 
ble in its morbidity to Oscar Wude’s 
De Profundis. He dedicated it to his 
two brothers Carl and Johann, who 
were incapable of understanding 
its sentiments. Beethoven hated 
both his sisters-in-law.and missed 
no opportunity to poison his 
brothers against the wives. 

Apart from Karl, his most inti¬ 
mate moments were shared by a 
young cellist called Carl Holz, re¬ 
ferred to as“Mephistopheles” by 
Beethoven’s admirers lor having 
dragged the composer down the the 
evil path. Beethoven had a life long 
love-hate relationship with Anton 
Schindler, his first biographer. 
Schindler claimed that he knew 



Anton Schindler 


Beethoven more intimately than 
any woman. Beethoven longed for 
the company of young boys. He 
became extremely fond of Gerhard 
the 12-year-old son of his friend 
Stephen Von Breuning, whom he 
nicknamed “trouser button”. In his 
last days when his wild and uncouth 
manners had driven everyone 
away,a young peasant boy Michael 
Krenn kept Beethoven company 
and has left an interesting account 
of how the master composed his last 
quartets. 

Ironically, none of the men 
Beethoven loved were at his bed¬ 
side to close his eyes on 26 March 
1827. It was a woman who per¬ 
formed that rite, his ancient life¬ 
long enemy, sister-in-law Therese. 
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“Sulabh” in Calcutta 



The Second and third units of The Calcutta Metropolitan Deve- 
public toilets and bathing com- lopment Authority (CMDA) in co- 
plexes are ready at Rabindra operation with Sulabh Interna- 
Sarobar area in Calcutta. tional will set up many more, such 

The first unit at Deshbandhu 

Park is being used by over one ® over e V. 

thousand men and women dally TIi® Pnlts at Rabindra Sarobar 
and regularly. On payment of “''a*®' p''"’®'® 

10 P. they are entitled to use the a"P 2° bathing places will help 
sanitary latrines and the bathing thousands of residents of the 
complexes. This is the least a *-ake area everyday, 
city can do for the floating popu- We thank Sulabh International 
lation and the underprivileged, and the Calcutta Improvement 
Calcutta has done it. Trust. 

Public Relations Directorate, 

Calcutta Metropolitan Developmetnt AuLhority. 

3A, Auckland Place, Calcutta‘700 017 
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Tarzaii under fire 

V. R. NanayakVar, Sri 
Lanka’s conservator of forest, 
wiU soon declare war on Tar* 
zan. He is planning to sue 
Metro-Goidwyn-Mayer 
(MGM) for causing damage to 
virgin jungle' near Kandy 
where the Hollywood-based 
' film company is Shooting a 




Richard Harris 


Trial 

in Turkey 

Trofessot Ncctneitin Erba¬ 
kan, former deputy Prime 
Minister of Turkey and leader 
of the ultra-lslamic National 
Salvation Party (NSP), will 
soon be put on trial along with 
33 fellow partymen on 
charges of attempting to 
establish a theocracy in Tur¬ 
key The NSP was founded in 

1972 and obtained less than 
12 per cent of the votes in the 

1973 elections and 8 per cent 
in 1977. Prpfessor Erbakan 
had made no secret of his 
distaste for the secular legacy 
of modern Turkey’s founder, 
Keinal Ataturk; he made no 
effort to come to terms with 
the republic If convicted, 
Erbakan may (ace up to 36 
years in prison. 


US Nazi 
housewife 

Mrs Hermine Ryan, before 
her extradition to West Ger¬ 
many, where she is now facing 
charges of war crimes, was 
bom in Vienna. She married 
an American in 19S8 and 
lived in New York till 1973, 
During World War 11 she 
worked as a guard at the 
Majdanck concentration 
camp in occupied Poland 
where, according to a recent 
claim by a West German pro¬ 
secutor, she “was one of the 
best-known and best-noted 
overseers.” According to 
testimony presented at a Dus- 
seldorf court on 24 February 
this year, Mrs Ryan had 
served in four Nazi concentra- 
ti’on camps betweei^ 1939 and 
1945. She was known to the 
inmates as “the stamping 
mare” because of her habit M 
fraimpjing prisoners with 
8tee.l-studded boots. 




IS hoping to get Rs 300,000 as 
compensation. The film stars 
Briti.sh actor Richard Harris 
as Tarzan and America’s 
latest sex symbol Bo Derek as 
Jane. 




Ho Derek 


Spectacular jail-break 


The most spectacular jail- 
break in recent history took 
place at Fleqrymerogis prison 
in France on 28 Februa^ this 
year. A helicopter, hijacked 
by two unidentified men from 
a heliport at Issy les 
Moulineau, landed in the cen¬ 
tre of the prison, picked up 
two convicts and flew away. 
Prison guards sounded the 


alarm, police helicopters took 
off instantly and what fol¬ 
lowed was almost a hair- 
raising sequence from a Hol¬ 
lywood thriller. But the “cops- 
and-robbers chase” did not 
last long; the hijacked chop¬ 
per disappeared and was later 
found near a Pans suburb. 
The prisoners and their two 
re.scuers had vanished. 



Shah’s estate building 

Part of the former Shah of 
Iran’s vast property, includ¬ 
ing a private airport in Surrey 
(England), has been sold for 

Pakistan’s 
nuclear agents 

Three citizens of Montreal 
(Canada) were put on trial at 
Quebec’s sessions court on 27 
February on charges of ille¬ 
gally snipping electronic 
equipment to enrich uranium 
in Pakistan. Judge Gilbert 
Monler ordered the accused 
to return on 28 April for furth- 
er hearings. 


two million dollars. This 
money will soon be handed 
over to widow Farah and 
eldest son Reza Pebalvi. 

Lennon’s 

fortune 

The late pop star John 
Lennon’s total assets in Eng¬ 
land and Wales have been 
valued at $ 1.3 million which 
is actually just a fraction of 
his total fortune. By conserva¬ 
tive estimates, his widow 
Yoko Ono and l8-year:ol440n., 
Julian will inherit something 
to the tune of $ 275 million. 


Sextupleto? 

Controversy surrounds the 
widely-publicised birth of 
healthy sextuplets to Mrs 
Charmaine Craig of Win¬ 
dhoek (South Africa). 'The two 
Johannesburg papm which 
reported the births, claimed 
that the sixth child was born 
23 days after the other five 
because Mrs Craig was suffer¬ 
ing from gynaecological prob¬ 
lems. But, when a reporter 
visited her subsequently, Mrs 
Craig told him: “Please... I 
cannot say where they (the 
sextuplets) are... I don’t know. 
Yott must ask someone who 
knows.” So everyone it in a 
fix about the six. 


Making 




in Iran 

“Tomorrow will be too 
late,” said Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s son, Ahmad, in a 
written appeal for tolerance 
to the Iranian Majlis (Parlia¬ 
ment) recently. His letter was 
prompted by the incidents of 
violence on the Caspian Sea 
coast on 14 February: Islamic 
extremists, armed with 
knives, sticks, pistols and 
rifles, disrupted a rally led by 
Majlis deputy Hassan Lahuti, 
fired at his car and held him 
prisoner for two hours. It was 
another showdown between 
the Islamic fundamentalists 
and the followers of President 
Bani'sadr. Severely critical of 
Islamic militants in hil tetter, 
Ahmad Khomeini referred to 
them as "club-trieldeft” end 
added, “If you do not Stamp 
out club-wielding today, 
tomorrow will be too late.” 
The term “club-wielder” in 
Iran is usually reserved for 
members of the Hezbollah 
(party of god) group, which 
frequently resorts to violence 
against those Iranians who 
are not “sufficiently Islamic” 
in their beliefs. 

Ahmad Khomeini 
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The good taste of 

A4ai\gharam wafers. 


¥)u can he 


d and clear. 



Munch two for breakfast. Crunch two for lunch. 

Nightcap with two more. Mangharam Wafers. 

The taste is so good you can't stop with one! 

In eight yumin> Havours — 

* Pineapple * Raspberry * IVIango * Lemun 

* Coffee * Chocolate * Orange * Honey 

mangharam & sons 

Bangalore 

Makers of the finest biscuits, wafers & cookies 

Aiatigharam wafers. The taste that sounds good. 
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ther featherMHHHB 

1 Sen added another feather to 
ready crowded cap on 24 Febru* 
lis year; his film Akaler Shan- 
BY (In search of famine) Indisus 
.ai competitive entry to the 31st 
n International Film Festival, was 
ured with the special jury prize of 
Silver Bear. Besides the Silver 
e, the film also won the Interna* 
ial Protestant Film Jury (INTfiR- 
jLM) award of l.SOO DM and the 
ternational Catholic Film Or^anisa- 
'n award for its “humanitarian 
proach.” Present at the prizegiving 
remony at Zoo Palast were the film's 
oducer D. K. Chakraborty, and lead 
myers Smita Patil and Dhritiman 
Jhatterjee. Akaler Shaadhaaey has 


Urinal Sen directing Akaler Shandhaney 



yet to bu commercially released in 
India; it was, however, included in the 
Indian pworama at the ei|hdi film 
fete in Delhi this year. 



Seeing through dust 

Three scientists of the Institute of 
Stience, Bombay have successfully 


toi: Dr S. B. Chapekar, Associate Pro* 
fersor of Ecology, D. B. Boralkar and 
Mi R. P. Shetya who had earlier suc¬ 
cessfully used simple garden plants to 
determine the geographical distribu¬ 
tion and intensity of industrial pollu¬ 
tion in Bombay. 

Their three-year q,uest with 
polyene cups, polythene beakers 
and dass plates blossomed into a scl- 
entifld breakthrough which confirmed 
that these simple tools were reliable 
instruments for estimating dust pollu¬ 
tion, a mowing menace in many cities. 

In addition to these tools, the scien¬ 
tists experimented painstakingly with 
the use; of plants for the first time in 
India as agents for monitoring pollu- 
tion. According to one report, few 
leaves were collected from garden 
plants and washed and drieo cleui 
with a filter paper. They were then 
placed horizontally and allowed to 
capture gravitationally falling cement 
dust dispersed In the air through hlc^w- 


ers. After the dust was allowed to 
settle for a while, the leaves were 
carefully washed into a beaker with a 
iet of aistlUed water. The scientists 
found that the amount of dustfail on 
leaves was slightly hl^er than in the 
controls and differed among them¬ 
selves. Even under field conditions, 
such differeiices were noticeable. 
With the readings, widely varying the 
scientists had to find out why this was 
so. Experiments continued on three 
niecies of niants namely, Thespesea 
Populnea, Croton and Merabilis Jala- 
par. Prolonged Investigation revealed 
that when the horiiontal leaf was 
suspended vertically, some M the cap¬ 
tured dust was lost by dm leaf surfaces 
odving low value of cajntured dustfaU. 
It was also seen that Hirabilis leaves 
showed a tendengr for higher dust- 
capture while Thespesea leaves 
showed the highest retentiim of dust 
and Croton leaves lost dm maximum 
amount of dust that had fallen on 
.them. With a further study of these 
results the scientists Anally arrived at 
the kind of leaf dmt would be best 
suited to to monitcar' dust poUudon. 


Controtied pric^MHHHi 

Perhaps the best part of finance minis¬ 
ter Venkatraman's budget proposals is 
the indication that controllM cloth 
prices will not be allowed to go up. 
Controlled cloth, used primarily by the 
weaker sections will be subsimsed by 
the additional excise duty of 10-15 per 
cent on all textiles. This means the 
better-off consumer will have to foot 
the subsidy which textile manufactur¬ 
ers will pass on to the consumer. The 
self-financing of the controlled cloth 
scheme was started by George Fer¬ 
nandes in 1978 when he was union 
minister for industries. The revenue 
from would meet the expenditure in¬ 
curred by way of subsidy on controlled 
cloth. With Mr Venkataraman's addi¬ 
tional 10-15 per cent levy, the provi¬ 
sion for subsidy would rise to nearly 
Rs 100 crores, netting around Rs 33 
crores to help finance the increased 
outlay oncontroUed cloth. The average 
cost of production of controlled cloth 
is calculated to be Rs 3.92 per metre. 
The government provides a subsidy of 
Rs 1.92 per metre, enabUdg the sale of 
controlled cloth to consumers at Rs 
two per metre on an average. 


Keeping welii 


Daljit Singh (40). formerly Bihar's and 
East Zone's a^e man behind the 
stumps, is doing commendable work>- 
outside the cricket field. He is the 
manager for community development 
and social welfare and secretary of the 
rural development sociew of Tata Iron 
and Steel Company (TISCO), Jamshed¬ 
pur. His organisations have under¬ 
taken proiectt all around the steel city 
to uplift the tribals and other depreas- 
ed sections. Singh is conducting rural 
projects of amcultural extension, 
animal husbandry, village and cottage 
industries, horticulture, forestry and 



other welfare activities including 
health and family planning in ISO 
villages in the Sinunum district on a 


five-year budget m Rs l.S crore. The 
most interestmg of these projects is an 
“action plan for communal har¬ 
mony"—a necessity in Jamshedpur, 
which taw an ugly communal holo¬ 
caust in 1979. Mm>> women and chil¬ 
dren foom all communities are invited 


and Id-Duasebera milan where they 
play ingenious games whose les" 
are clear: no results are possibW. 
out love and cooperationeRiTLAL 


4’' 





KHAAS BAAT 



O ne star who buckled 
under the filmi pressure 
is Raitjeeta. The only student 
of the FTII to be offered a 
film while still in the institute 
did not get much by way of 
special treatment on the sets. 
Who did she turn to? Well 
apparently chivalry was on 
the wane, so the poor girl 
turned to drugs and drinks, 
which perhaps account for 
her slurry speech and out-of¬ 
focus eyes. 

D ara Singh’s latest find, 
BinnyRak is drawing a 
lot of wows. Whether she can 
act or not, is of course an 
entirely different question. 
But then, who said Dara 
needs good actresses for the 
films he produces. For all his 
Punjabi films—most of them 
superhits—he had only very 
pretty heroines like Vimi and 
Kamilla Wirk. And now its 
Binny Rak from London who 
has been chosen for Dara’s 
new venture Rustam, prob- 
abfy inspired by Muhammad 
Ali’s The Greatest. She might 
turn out to be a lucky girl 
provided her un-lndlan looks 
and Anglicised style does not 
buckle under the local filmi 
pressures. 

B y the look of things, 
Shailendra Singh—he 
made his debut as a singer in 
Bobby and later took to 
acting—plans to join the 
wrestlers. With the amount of 
weight and muscles that he 
has acquired, he is no longer 
the same chocolate-pudding 
man he used to be. We only 
hope that his petite Bengali 
wife, Mridula Bose, has no 
hand in itl 
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M ale directors beware! 

Your realm is slowly 
being invaded by women. 
Since Sashi Xapoor gave a 
break to Aparna Sen to direct 
the all-female cast film J6 
Chawringhee Lane, Simi is 
now declaring she wants to 
direct a film. Who knows 
what that will turn out to be? 
Let’s keep our fingers cros¬ 
sed, the film might be a very 
artistic one indeed. 

Z eenar has adopted this 
famous stance of hers. 
Nowadays she feigns indiffer¬ 
ence whenever someone com¬ 
es to tell her about her affairs 
with all the eligible and good- 
looking men who woo her. 
Poor Zeenat what else can 
she do? For there are some 
people who come to her with 
stones about her ex-husband, 
San jay. But I cannot under¬ 
stand why these heartless 
. prople want to torture our 
girl Menat. Don’t they real¬ 
ise that she has had enough of 
sadness in her life. 


Zeenat:a still from Pyaas 




ekha is on the prowl. She 
has now put none other 
than the handsome sarod 
maestro AmJadAli Khan on 
her radar. And people con¬ 
cerned are hoping that all is 
well on the musician’s home 
front, for the way Rekha 
wraps herself around his aura 
while he performs and the 
way he looks at her during his 
peitormance make people 
think he is only playing for 
her. And Rekha’s rea.sons are 
good: her self-confessed weak¬ 
ness for beautiful people. 

Poor Rekha, doesn’t she 
know that the maestro is 
happily married? 

T he Bachchans, we mean 
that famous duo Jaya and 
AmJtabh. have come out of 
their shells. They had almost 
been forgotten for they were 
hardly ever seen in public as 


the loving couple they used to 
be. Whether Amitabh wa$i too 
busy is not known. But now 
they can be seen around . 
town. He-man Bachchan has 
dug out his famous churid|ars 
and the expensive shawl and 
Jaya is once again the happy 
lady she used to be. She no 
longer looks gaunt and 
scared. We hope this loving 
relationship is not a show, to 
be kept up till the SiJsiJa 
hoarefings appear. 

H ema Malini is not going 
to let people forget her 
so easily. After husbhnd 
Dharmendra’s much talked of 
activities as director and pro¬ 
ducer, Hema is all set to show 
the film industry that she is 
equal to her husband, if not 
better than him. Hema is now 
planning to direct her own 
movie. 










KHAAS BAAT 


Rajii they like me as lam 


gossip miUs churned 
t the rumours over a 
vearttgo that Sathyakmia had 
^en'cast as the heroine of a 
election special movie MGJT 
wanted to make. llie movie 
was aborted. Then she was 
^ned by director Durai for 
Tnaaimaram and two othef 
films. She has naturally b^n 
keeping her fingers crossed, 
hoping they would be hits. 

But her career still seems to . 
be lurking in the doldrum. 
And her md mentor Durai is 
more interested in signing up 
Roopa and Menaka. 

S aritha looks desperate af¬ 
ter her.Tamil superflop 
£ng8 Pom Xannagi, directed 
by W mentor K, Balacbaa- 
der. True, her tfaro Cbaritra 
continues to be a box office 
hit, even two vears after its 
release, but tnc- itatwasin 
Telugu and Saritha desper¬ 
ately wants a superhit in 
Tamil ip her name. 


'haven’t we met before', he 
asked her what she was doing 
with a guitar round her neck. 
The sprightly college girl 
shot back, "Of course I play 
the guitar and sing too.^ And 
she played the guitar and 
sang too—the old Beatles’ 
favourite—/ wanna hold your 
hand. She must have sung 
with real feeling for she was 
not let down. Friendshiptbloe 
somed into a very secret ro¬ 
mance. And while pthers 
were busy talking about Ra- 
jnikaiit and Rati, the hero 
quietly married Latba at the . 
Tirupati temple. When a cou¬ 
ple of friends called in to 
verify the news, a tongue-in- 
the-cheek Rajnikant said, 
"Well I’m sorry, I have lost 
your telephone numbers, I 
nave lost your addresses too... 
So I thou^t you’d read the 
item in newspapers and con¬ 
gratulate, me.” They did, and 
marvelled at the star’s secre¬ 
tiveness. 


T he latest from Srividya: "I 
never take them (gossip 
writers) seriously. Nor do 1 
take the gossip mongei;s in 
the film industry seriously.” 
She sure sounds serious, 
which she probably is, about 
her enlightened approach to 
the whole thing. And there is 
more: “Whenever I feel ill, 
there are rumours that I’m 
being bashed up by my hus- 
baniT I smile a little sadly 
though, when I hear those 
rumours. For I feel that the 
people who spread such stor¬ 
ies must be a very, dis¬ 
appointed lot.” ^unds like 
the actress has found the 
medicine for real happiness. 
We only hope she can keep on 
using iti 

F irst it was Radha Saluia. 

She acted in two hit films 
made in the South. The credit 
was bagged by MGR and 
Radha msappeared into obli¬ 
vion. And now, by the look of 
things, Gayatri Sharma of 
Tapasya fame is on her way to 
oblivion too. She played a 
major rde in VasanrAa 
Geetha, which later turned 
out to be a big Kannada hit, 
but then it was, as the trade 
calls, an out-and-out hero 
oriented film, the hero being 
none other than Rajkumar. 
Moral of the story: Bombay 
stars stay away from thp 
South. 

PIOUSJI 
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Fait'KtinQ C5toke«»-D it tninj^ooniti^^ 
moft twnint- woii»w w ^ witMnbn D 


IMaka Olokaan-D a dally habit. 


glokeen-d 


g Glucose energy 
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\ARIET 


Q Sunday week 


TN« wMk ih* Sun and Mara ara in Plaoaa, Maroity it In AquaHut, JupMar and Saturn ara In Vltgo. Rahu la In Canoar wid Kalu la In 
Capricorn. Tht Moon wW ba movins through Canoar, Lao and Virgo from QomM. 


®jq^^Arttt .(15 mart 

^tt/^IartPTha flrat two daya of thi* 
t ara particularly 

x>~«^gfavourabla for you. You will 

--/^amake steady progress on 

your professional front. Domastic affairs 
are well signified as weH. Financially you 
wW stand to gain substanUaHy. However, 
you may get into disputes with your 
partner or those in authority. You are 
advised to be cautious in both written and 
spoken vrord. Goad datas: IS. 17 and 18. 
Leaky aambtia: 2, 6 and 9. FavoataMs 
diractioa: West. 

7f ] TWRU8 (16 Ray—14 Jana) 
You must be very careful 
while settling accounts 
I this week. You will benefit 

unexpectedly through the 
good offices of friends and relatives. The 
time Is particularly favourable tor busi¬ 
ness expansion. Do not hesitate to take 
bold decisions. However, your health will 
cause anxiety and you may incur medical 
expense as a result. Do not keep work 
pending, fioad dstei: 16.18 and 21. Lscky 
nemkars: i. 3 and 9. Favoursbia dirsctlon: 
East. 

GERINI (is Jene-ld Jely) A 
person In authority may 
^ 2 prove helpful to you. You 
^ required to flatter 

^ rriAja someone tor your own be¬ 
nefit. The time is parliculaiiy favourable 
for young people and technidana. You 
may have to seek government aid if you 
ara an entrepreneur. Progress is signi¬ 
fied on your professional front. Howevair, , 
financial gains will only be moderate this 
week. Do not lose ^r temper. Gsed 
dsiM: 16, ^ and 21. Leaky aembers: 4,7 
and 8. FaveersUa dirseiloa: South-west. 

5*R) This week brings with 
emple opportunities tor 
business expansion; do not 
*-^**''^*» fritter these away. The time 
is particularly fpvourable tor competing 
against others. Your domestic front will 
be peaceful and the source of inspiratidn 
and happinsas. Love affairs are well 
signified, letters wilt bring good things. If 
you laH ill, do not hesitate to seok and act 
upon npert medical advice. ■Osed datos: 
16,.l9and 21. Lucky mmiberr 3,6 and 9. 
FatMarsbia Dhrsatien; East. 


LEO (II Augast—14 Ssstam- 
bar) Relatives wW contri- 
bute to your happiness this 
'Cn week. You will enjoy their 
fcs/xatD^AJ company. However, you 
might find yourself under mental strain. 
Friends may betray you. On your profes¬ 
sional front, probims wtH be sdvad 
without much effort. The time is particu¬ 
larly favourable tor marraige negotiations 
and Ipve affairs. You are advised not to 
take risks . Geeddatss; 17.18and20. 
Lucky numbars; 3. 8 and 9. Fsvsarsbie 
dlraetlon: South. 

VIRGO (16 lapMabar—14 
Octsber) You may And your- 
self in the midat of family 
(j^ problems this week. 

-1 However, the time is 

favourable, for those who are seeking, 
employment. You win benefit through the 
go^ offices of stiangers. A secret mat¬ 
ter, Very dose to ytHtr heart, witi make 
steady progress. Do not involve yourself 
in illegal monetary transactions despito 
temptationsAaod oatas; 16 and 20. Lucky 
numbars: 2,7 and 8. Fsveurabla dlrsstlen; 
North-west. 

K LIIRA (16 Oelsbar-14 
Nsirsmber) Success wiH not 
come your way easily this 
week. You will waste more 
tima on unofllciat work. You 
might suffer Irreparable damage because 
of your lawyer. Your salary might in¬ 
crease. You may also have to shoulder 
responsibifilies.The time is' parteularly 
favoiffc^Me for attempting new ventures 
and making amends for the past. Do not 
be irrational. Gsed dates: 18, 19 and 21. 
Lucky numbers: 1, 5 and 7. Faveaisblc 
dliactlen: West. 

SCORPIO (16 Itovtmber—14 
Oecsfflberj If you do not 
take proper care of your 
health this week, you are in 
tor a total physical break¬ 
down. The time is favourable for intellec¬ 
tuals and those connected with the arts. 
You will enjoy the company of'a special 
person. Your friends and acquaintances 
win cause anxiety to yOu.. Matters related 
to property and Insurance wiH be easily 
solved. Do not tdte risks. Seed daRs: 17, 
19 and 20. Lucky numbers: 4, 0 end 0. 
Favaurabls diractlen; North. 


SAGITTARIUS (15 Oecam- 
\ bar—14 January) Love 

[ ^1^3 affairs might upset you this 
fjY^y^week. The behaviour of 
children will also cause 
anxiety. FlnaiKially you may not be too 
happy. Young man with technical qu^ 
Ifications wW be presented with new 
employmeni opportunities. The tima Is 
parttcularty favourable tor intellectual and 
creative pursuits. You are advised to stay 
clear of disputes and controversies. Goed 
dstn: 15.16 and 20. Lucky numbars: 5,7 
and 9. Fsveursbis dlrsetion: North-west. 

?P<3 CAFRICORH (16 Jamiaiy-14 
^ Msrcbl You will be plagued 
\ ou'** unnecessary 

worriea this week. A par- 
c XSti A ticuiar incident at home 
might also cause anxiety. Your enemies 
will lunch fresh conspiracies against you. 
Love and matrirhoniai affatrs will make 
steady progress. Your subordinates may 
Plot be very cooperative. You are advised 
to study situations and developments 
very carefully. Goad datss: IS. 18 and 19. 
Lucky aumbsrs: 2. 3 and 6. Fsvsursbia 
dirscUsn: South. 

AOUARIUS (16 Fabruary-ld 
Rsrcb) The health of your 
spouse or a family member 
may cause anxiety to you 
L-TxarCJ this week. The success of 
children dose to you will make you both 
proud and happy. A sticky and pending 
problem may continue to embarrass you. 
Letters from distant friends and relativek 
. will bring good tidings. You are advised 
not to neglect your work which demands 
dose attention. Good dslaa: 16, 18 and 
20. Lucky aembara: 5. a and 9. Favawsbla 
dlrsctlaa: West. 

PISCI8(l64llareb-14Asrtl) 
You will gain financially this 
week.- A journey may prove 
helpful to ‘you. The be- 
LTIUl \ haviour and attitude of one 
of your family members wilt cause anxie¬ 
ty to you. However, progress on your 
profeskmal front is signified. Those bom 
sfound midday will gain substantially 
through speculation. Others are-advised 
agalnat taking unneoessaiy risks this 
week. Read daiss: 17, 19 and 2l. Lscky 
asffiban: 1.5 and 9. Favesnbic dirsfilse: 
South-east. 


MMaM fanaiM lar 1661: The su^ powan wW tiy to IncieaM Stair apbarw of InRuenoa In Weal Asia. Ae a result their wM be political 
unoarttdnty. toraal told the Jswiah paopia wW ba troubtad due to unoartabt oontMlona. There wR ba poMloai unaaainoae in Egypt and 
^Rraaibant Sadat might have to faoa a coup. The oordM ratoiona balwaan Egypt anti IWMl wR contlniia. Thare might be boitoie baiwaan 
Ltoym and Syita. M long aa AyaioRah KhomaM holde tlto rsine M poemr to ban, tto war baiwaan Iraq and Iran wR ooniinua. 

KhomoM ffiigM .have to atap doato baiora 1068. There rSoM ba aarthquakae to Iran and Turkey. AMRITLAL 
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Rdreshing 

water 

24hoiirsaday 


with WJI8P 
Pamping tystetns. 

No matter where you 
live you can get water 
with full force from any 
source—underground 
tank, deep borewell or 
open well (as deep as 
85 metres),lake,river.etc. 

Wasp has the widest 
range of pumps— 
Centrifugal, Self-Priming, 
Ejecto Jet Pumps, 
Submersible Pumps—to 
suit every requiiement. 
We offer sound technical 
advice on how to select 
the right pump. 
We have a countrywide 
network of branches and 
dealers to give you quick 
and efficient service. 
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Pott Coupon Today —^ 
To ) 

i Wiitu 8«9|tlT iMcteliBls I 
I Pilvato UmlliM j 

{ 8, Ambalal Doshi Marg, ] 
I Fort, Bombay 400 023. I 

I I have a specific water I 
problem as detailed in my I 

I accompanying letter. Please I 
send your representative. > 






Dsttaram- WS/229 B 


inyourvy.rlk! 

[Ryso +|K‘r (»crs< Mr ■ ^ 



For mere information on a budget 
holiday in Kaabmir. please mail this 
coupon or contact the Commiesioner 
of Tonriem, j A X Goeernment, 
Srinagar, or any of the IA X tourist 
offic^ 

A Chandralok Building, Janpath, New 
Delhi Tel 34S373 • 25 North Wing, 
World Trade Centre, Cuffe Parade. 
Colaba. Bombay Tel 21436S A Airlines 
House, Lai Darwaza, Ahmedabad 
Tel 20473 A 12 Chowrmghee. Calcutta 
Tel 22S790 A Room No. 30. Lai Bahadur 
Stadium. Hyderabad. A 2 CoUrt Road, 
i Amritsar 

itlheger , 


Spring in Kashmir. With nature's 
capers m full colour. For the valley's 
dressed to kill - in full costume of soft 
green grass, hoardes of flowers, and a 
ready orchestra of birds. 

All day till the arrival of soft silky 
night Kashmir lives up to its name—'the 
garden of eternal delights'. 


tourut centres, getting more adventure 
out of your holiday as well. 

A point to point bus journey on good 
metalled roads, takas alwut 2 to 3 hours ■ 
from Srinagar. En route from Jammu to 
Srinagar are the lovely meadows of 
Palmtop and Sanasar. 

Tourist bungalows cost Rs 28/- (doubl4i 


Pitm uM mm l mut Nva m > 
^ M/HVM-Attlali whtekiitMr wp 


irtWAport mm rntM chtrft. 


In Kashmir you can I ive totally refresh- room) and must be bMked in advance. 


ed, comforted and perhaps elated on 
anything from Rs 50/-upwards per persoi 
per day. Expenses can be cut ^wn 
substantially if you keep away frcsn main 


1 tm Other accommodation facilities include 

ir person lourUt huts, rest houses and tents for the 
rn more adventurous. 


;eep away frcsn mam ■ • 

Kastimr 

Fbralittlemcxethan it ODStstostayath^ 


a*-ooii-svD 
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chess 


compound* M* p roWom * . 
M. P~KN4? 


stamps 



Kuprin (Mack) M mow* 



VaH koif (WMI*) 

ftoMpn after NMte** 3Hh mova 

Omip of (ho month 

A btehop to slrongar than ■ knight, but 
quaan knight ara battar than quean and 
btohop. So much for the arithmetic of chaa*. 
Tha apparent anomaly' occur* bqpau*a. 
although In moat poaitlons a btohop really is 
mor* uaaful than a knight, ft )u*t happen* 
that quean and knight oo-oparata eo well 
together. AH of which toad* to a atratagy 
wall worth trying from tima to tima, particu- 
larfy with BlacHt. Tha kfaa to to giw* up tha 
'advantage' of tha two bishops in the open¬ 
ing and then by carefully planned 
exchangm try to simplify to a queen and 
knight vareu* queen and btohop situation. I 
give an axampte In which this idea works to 
perfection, mainly bacauu' nobody told the 
player of the white piecM what the pisysr of 
tha black ptocu was trying to do. 

White: Velikov (Bulgaria). Black; Kuzmin 
(USSR) 

Ntonzo-lndlan Oafenoe. Jugoslavia tOSCL 

I. *1-04, II-KB3; 2. ^-CMM, R-«S; S. 

B-MB; 4. 0-B2, M-B3; SL N-B3. 

R—04; an old and almost forgotten move. 
More usual I* 5. . . P—03 intending a later 
f*—K4 ^ 

k' p-om, BkN-i- 7. OsB, N—M; •. 
0--B2,0-0; Bl P--4a, P-OR*; 10. B-OS, 
P—04; Black to now playing a Dutch 
OsfaiKa whara he hu gained sonte tima but 
given up his valuable KB. 

II. P-ONO. B-Ot; la. B-ie. 0-K1:13. 
M—KS? PIming Into Black's hand*. He 
should avoid exchanging thaw knighl*. 

13. . . MsN; 14. PxN. B-B3; 10.0-0. »tot 
paroalving the danger. Ha could eat humbis 
pia and play for a draw with IS. BxN. 

10. . . PxP; 10. Bs P. 10. PxP. N-B4 to 
squalty unpis s ssnt. 

10. .. B— IMI Tha key move. Black tradu 
bishops to bring about his daslrsd O+N 
versus Qr-B set-up. 

17. BxB, QxB; 10. P-QB4, Or 10. OxP, 
QR-B1; IS. 0-K7. n-KB2; 20. Q-R4. 
QxP ww Mack Is wall In command.' 
ia . '. 0-M3i It. B-m. KB-OI; SO 
MO-QI, P-B3; 21. OR—B1. A wute of 
time, tetter 21. B—06 although he avi- 
dandy did rtot like the look of the reply 21... 
P. B4 forcing the bishop to move again. 

21.. . muH-t- 22. RkN, R-^; S3 B-<M, 
R-OS; 24. (3-B4. IC-B3; Btaefc's advan¬ 
tage is dear. Tha BOO to maraly a target 
Uabl* to be surroundad and Black'* knight 
is mucSi mom ftexiMa. White’s next move 


20. . . . O-QII 10. 0-04 or 26. P K P. 
O—M-i 27. K—81. QxBP and White tan- 
not dafand KB2 vU. 20. 0-B2 N-NO-i- and 
20. . . OxQ, or 20. 0-K2. *t-e6 

20 ... O-RO: 27. Pa P. Qa BP-r SO. K-R1, 
O-BO-r 20.SO. K-B1. Not 
30. K—R1. N-B7 mate. SO... OaP-i- 01. 
K-«2, Q-NO^ SB K-K1. O-NOe 31. 
K-4(2, OxRP-i- and White rsaignad in view 
of 34. K-aa, 0-N8+36. K X N. Q-NSe 36. 
K—ca. Ox Re. 

MICHAEL STEAM 


bridge 



This deal from the Chib kisditerranean festi¬ 
val of bridg* In Ouadsloupo tod to the kind 
of •hss«ls' that hu bscoma so lamUlar in 
the upper, and avan middto. ruc h u of 
toumamsnt play. 


Oaalar, West N-8 vulnarabi* 
4i Q J to 
« 06S 

4 6 7 

B AQta* 


Ate 
P J964 ' 

4 QJ10S43 
* 10 


N 

W E 
8 


A K a 
tr A 

4 A K a 0 
AJ76632 


A A75432 
« K 10 7 3 2 

4 2 
A K 


This wa* tha bidding, with Eddie Kantar 
South and Bobby doldman North: 


SOUTH 

No(2) 

5A 


WEST NORTH EAST 
34 No 64(1) 

No dble(;9 No 

No No No 


(1) Pisysr* SIS supposed to My 'skip bid' 
whenever a jump bid of this sort to mad*. 
The next playar to then obliged to pauM 
awhile befota oalling. test omitted to give 
Ih* warning. 

(2) Oitflouit, you wHi agree; South had to 
think bafora passing. 

(3) Not urvsasonabla in a pairs tourrva- 
mant, whsra you haw* to fl^t for small 
gains. 

When the dummy want down, tha oppo¬ 
nent* lodged a protest on tha grounds mat 
North had rsepanad after South had madaa 
‘slow psM. In such dreumstanoM the hand 
to rtovarthetaa* piaysd out. On the tead of 
A 10 South won ki dummy, picked tha 
trumps, croasad to dummy wHh a mird 
iruntp, and dtocardad 4 2 on A O. A low 
heart brought forth the torts Acs, and Kantar 
made hi* contract tor tha kMS of two hearts. 

Ths appsals oommItM* rutod that North 
did not taka a ‘70 par cant action", in the 
MnM that it could not bs said wHh assur- 
anos that 70 par osnt of all expert* would 
have doubted Fiv* Diamonds. Tha rssutt 
wM adjutesd to Fiv* Diamond* undoubted, 
down on*. (It locks to b* two down on 
raaaonabte datenos.) 

On me MSI apprisd. I think Otto wm a fair 
ruling, except^ on# thkig - Eaal'a fsHur# 
to 'atort'. The obpet of mis proesdur* to to 
giva an opponent 8m# » oonskter hto 
action with^ giving anything away, it 
ssam* to m* thM. ainca h* failad to atert. 
EMI forfaited hi* right to ctebn a foul. 


TERENCE REESE 



Although rsgwtrahon lor totters at a Im ot 
on* ahiHIng was Inlroduoad in 1241. m* 
Mrvics was so liitto used that tha Foal 
Office did not tosus tha appropriate is 
stamps unlH 1847. Thaywer* *mbo**sd on* 
at a bin* hi a h aa ti oiao. aothat thaapacM 
balwaan them ware irregular and aom*. 
limM the imprsMion* even ovartappad A* 
a result, starnps with ctobr margins are vary 
icaroe. aapsctolly In mint condition. 
Another reason tor the scarcity ot the 
stanuM to that Six months after Ihsh issue 
tha Post Onioa reduaed the registration to* 
to 6d Although they could be used on 
tetters to the Unitsd Stales and soma 
remote Briltoh ootome*. many of the Is 
stamps ramalnsd unsold and were da*- 
troyad. This sxampto, in fina mint corvlition. 
rsaliaad Cl .650 racanUy at Sotheby's. 

C. W. HILL 


quiz 

QUEsfioSs 

1. Who was the creator ot In the Fields, 
The Loom and The Potato BatersT 

2. He won the Nobel pri 2 e for. literature 
in 1947. Prometheus Misbound, The 
Coiners and The Pastoral Symphony are 
among his works. What is his name? 

3. What IS foam glass? 

4. What is the early Archaic period in 
history? 

5. Where woirid you find the Gulf of 
Chihli? 


PIJOM eqt ui eSiegasip 
iuaujipes ise 6 je| em seg qoiuiw ‘j 0 aih 
am»|4A •*() (0 jeiBM eui saAenaj |i esnto 
-eq AuuoMeiou si tine auj. ‘euiuQ, ui 9 
(Oa 009 - 09 L 0) jadoid 
pouad ^aqaiy am )o iBAMaj iBiniino puB 
AjBJa)!i am to SuiuuiBeq am O) aoaaio 
UI uotlBSi|)Aio 88 v azuojg am to (OS 
OOZl ‘9) uoRetCaiufsip am uKut pouad 
atti oi sjetaj poped aBitojy A|iee auj^ y 

ioiBjrisu! 

uB SB peso 81 )j pus paMBS Ajissa 
aq UBO |Bm saiqqnq pRiBM-mm to ssBUi 
B uiioi 0) pa)Bet| Sj u uoqjsb puB ssb|D 
punojD |0 ajntxiui b UKut spinoiu u| apBiu 
SI It ‘BAB| pqamuAs sb umoum osiv c 

'aiuD 

siq to ataiijw aiqBiou laoiu am to auo 
puB atH am ||B oinSii |B)SjaA04uoo b ‘6991 
iequja^ ZZ uo uioq 'apio ajpuy z 
'tpuBjquMU jage jaiuiBd qoma isaiBaiD 

4M» ‘(oe»t-esei) u6oo uba 
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HADEU$fAMF-S 



Just a little Ranipal in the final rinse-and what 
brilliant whiteness! Ranipal whiteness! It shows 
on all your white clothes—cottons as well as 
synthetics and blends. 

Ute Rertipal regularly—for whlienees that shows I 



Ranipai®fot cottons 

Rattipal« S for synthetics end blends 

Shilpl SG-2A/7S 


Here’S 

Amul Milk 

for your 
family 



Put 2\ heaped tablespoons of Amul Milk Powder into a 
t-lltre tumbler. Stir Into a smooth paste with a little 
warm water. Add hot water up to top and stir. Milk is 
now ready for drinking. Qood for use in tea and coffee, 
and for making curds and desserts. Makes you thankful 
for Its convenience. Guaranteed pure. 


MILK POWDER 
it's like hoving 
Q dairy in 
your home 



Marketed by: 
Gujarat Co-operative Milk Marketing 
Federation Ltd., Anand. 







the proven 
energy restorer 


L 


What the stress of modern life takes out of you, 
OKASA puts right back in' Energy. 
Appetite. Enthusiasm. 

No other tonic-restorative equals OKASA's 
high-powered combination of 6 vital 
bio-chemicals, 6 minerals. 10 vitamins and rare 
herbal extracts. Medically effective, world- 
famous OKASA renews you. 

In its special way. Every day, 

I* • A«Mr MW ss-*r sac* 

all hading chamieu 


OKASA 

For a IfM ImmUm on OKASA wiltaia; 

OKASA CO. rVT. I.TD.,FQal Sos Na. SS6. Beaibay lOOdOl 



Bengal Chemical's 

CutlMilii 


CRIAM 

pain killar -sprain haalor 



(A GOVT OF INDIA ENTEnPRISE) 


n«a-sc-8087A 





















Courtesy: The taj Intercontinental, Bombay 


PANAMA 

RLTER KINGS 


Rs. 3-80 Ibr 20s. 

Loral taKfis extra 


Indicts largest exported 

evcrosl/80/GTC/541 


cigarette. 










ir 


is India 


prtz* n. 30 for ttw mrtry givan I 





, BOMBAY: It happened in Borivli. A 
kcouple finding no privacy at home had 
pgone for a film show. During intermis¬ 
sion, the woman asked another woman, 
sitting nearby to accompany her to the 
loo. When both of them didn’t return for 
half an hour the husband went to in¬ 
vestigate. What he found was a sight. 
His wife was almost in the nude. All her 
ornaments and clothing had been taken 
away. Only then did it dawn on him that 
the ‘woman’ who accompanied his wife 
was in disguise. The husband borrowed 
a saree from an old friend of his near 
the theatre —Current (Ghanshyam Gup¬ 
ta, Delhi) 

For every two days a Government of 
India employee works, he can afford to 
take a day off. According to a notifica- 
I tion of holidays of the Government of 
India for 1981, 20 holidays and 19 
optional holidays have been announced; 
in addition 52 Sundays and 12 Satur¬ 
days; 30 days privilege leave, 20 days 
casual leave and sick leave: 153 holi¬ 
days in 365 days—Blitz (Usha Gupta, 
Delhi) 

HYDERABAD: There is a never ending 
debate on whether numerology is a 
science or superstition, but chief minis¬ 
ter Anjaiah is least bothered by such 
doubt. He seems to have implicit faith 
in the power of numbers. Speaking to 
newsmen a few minutes before the 
swearing-in function, he said that the 
added up number of his new ministry 
will be his lucky ‘nine’ whether it has a 
.^strength of 36 (three plus six is nine) or 
'45 (four plus five). No newsman com- 
^mented on this personal disclosure of 
4 the chief minister, but they were 
amazed when Mr Anjaiah added in all 
earnestness: “I may have avoided prun- 
4 , ina my 61-member ministry if I had 
•(taken two more to make it 63 and 
i complete the nine that rules me. Sixty- 
lone which totals to number seven has 
I perhaps been my undoing”—/ndian Ex- 
o press (B. N. Pai, Bangalore) 

[MACHILIPATNAM: A woman and her 
I two daughters found themselves in the 
same predicament as Surpanaka but 
I,with a difference. If Laxmana cut off 
f||urpanaka’s nose and ears for making 
l^ertures first at-Rama and then at 
^imself some miscreants allegedly sus- 
fpecting that the woman’s son had 
I eloped with a girl meted out the harsh 


treatment to the women and a youth in 
the neighbourhood. Last night the mis¬ 
creants abducted the victims from their 
house here in a car took them to the 
outskirts of the town, cut off their no.se 
and ears and abandoned them behind 
the Hindu College here. The elder 
daughter managed to reach the Govern¬ 
ment Hospital and then sent rickshaws 
to pick the rest of the victims. This was 
stated in a complaint lodged with the 
police by the victims —Indian Express 
(G. Ratna Kumari, Machilipatnam) 

NEW DELHI: Now a days, if you buy a 
packet of jeera at the Khadi Gramodyog 
Bhavan in Connau^t Place, the jeera 
jeers at you from within the cellophane 
bag with the label that its date of 
packing is 13 October, 1981! The flum¬ 
moxed customer is at a loss to decipher 
how he is buying a product which is 
packed eight months ahead— Hindus- 
than Times (S. V. Prasad, New Delhi) 

•SHIMOGA: A person who died about 
two years ago is among nearly 100 
persons against whom Shimoga police 
have initiated action under section 107 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Under 
the provisions of the code which enables 
the police to take preventive measures 
to check any breach of peace the police 
have named 50 persons belonging to one 
group and the rest belonging to the 
other to appear before the sub- 
divisional magistrate. Mr.B. H. Shank- 
aramurthi, secretary, state unit of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and one of the 
persons named by the police in the 
proceedings said even those who had 
left Shimoga long back had. been in¬ 
cluded in the list. Mr Shankaramurthi 
alleged that some of the names had 
been included because of “political 
pressure.” Mr B. N. Nagraj, superinten¬ 
dent of police, Shimoga^aid the name of 
the dead person had crept in inadver¬ 
tently and the police had rectified the 
mistake and prepared a revised list— 
Hindu (M. A. Sampath Kumar, Banga¬ 
lore) 

COIMBATORE: A young woman with 
short cut hair clad in men’s wear, who 
was found selling illicit distilled arrack 
in her house at Aranmanaipudur, near 
Tirupur, was arrested. The arrest was 
made during a massive prohibition raid 
conducted in and around Tirupur. 
Police could identify her as a woman 
only from the voice as she was dressed 
like a ’man’ clad in a dhoti and shirt 
with a towel on her shoulder. It is learnt 
that the arrested woman Jaya (21) used 
to don only men’s wear even from 
childhood and would help her mother 
Subbathal, procure illicitly distilled 
arrack and sell it. In all this the guise of 
a man was a help to her —Hindu (Pradip 
Kumar Datta, Birati) 


■■mioivam thunn iMk 


without comment 


Prices are stable only on the day 
when the bazars are closed—^J. C. 
Shah, former Chief Justice of India 

These days he (the President) 
throws light sometimes only when 
he goes out of the Rashtrapati Bha¬ 
van—Jagjivan Ram 

To you the toiling workers are goon- 
das. To us, they are our comrades. 
This is the difference in our 
approach—E. K. Nayanar, the chief 
minister of Kerala^o the opposition 
parties 

It is only God in the form of a 
bumper harvest who has done any¬ 
thing for the common man—Piloo 
Mody 

(Journalists are) snakes, scorpions, 
poison and enemies of people—A. 
R. Antulay, the chief minister of 
Maharashtra at a function in Nasik 

The general budget and the railway 
budget have forged a united front 
to increase inflation and assault the 
comman man—Madhu Dandavate 

The awakening that is taking place 
in India is going to take forms 
which cannot be managed by 20- 
point programmes or by a dynastic 
succession of one pilot for 
another—David Selbourne in India 
Today 

Is the Hanuman Road(in Delhi) a 
misspelt version of the world- 
renowned Hahneman, the founder 
of homeopathy?—Dr Veronica Car- 
stens, wife of the President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 

I have practically no audience; 
even the elite get bored with my 
films, not to talk of the masses. So I 
make it for myself—Director Mani 
Kaul 

To remember Hiroshima is to abhor 
nuclear war. To remember Hiroshi¬ 
ma is to commit oneself to peace— 
Pope John Paul II 

If kings, queens and hereditary 
titles did not exist, few wrious 
people would have the imagination 
or gall to propose their creation— 
Editorial in New Stateman 

I envy India in one respect. Whatev¬ 
er form of democracy is practised 
there, it has been going on for the 
last so many years—General Zia-ul 
Haq 

Sex is a very natural phenomenon. 
All those prudes who propagate 
that a woman should have sex for 
the first time on her suhaag raat 
talk bullshit—Actress Rekha 
quoted in Current 
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PELHIDIABY 


SCRIBES ON DOLE 

THE two rival unions of journal¬ 
ists—Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists (IFWJ) and National 
Union of Journalists (NUJ)—seem 
to have no qualms about taking 
money from the UP government. In 
the past few months the UP govern¬ 
ment has given altogether Rs 1.25 
lakhs as grants to the state units of 
these organisations for their re¬ 
spective conferences. The NUJ was 
the first to seek the government’s 
help. It told the state information 
minister, Mr Ammar Rizvi, that as 
the Kerala government had given 
Rs one lakh to the IFWJ for its 
national conference held recently 
at Cochin, the UP government too 
should dish out some money for the 
NUJ’s national meet at Agra, The 
state government doled out Rs 
50,000. Not to be outdone, the UP 
unit of the IFWJ also approached 
the minister for assistance before 
Its state conference at Faizabad. 
This time Mr Ammar Rizvi was 
even more generous. He gave Rs 
75,000. Besides, at the Faizabad 
meet, the state government hosted 
a dinner, Mr Ammar Rizvi hosted a 
lunch and two deputy ministers of 
the V. P. Singh team, Sita Ram 
Nisad and Nirmal Khatri, hosted a 
meal each—all at government ex¬ 
pense. While the conference was 
on, all rooms in the circuit house 
and the tourist bungalow in Faiza¬ 
bad were booked by the st^te in¬ 
formation department. 


RULE, WOMEN! 

THE entire subcontinent could 
soon be ruled by women. Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, of course, is the Prime 
Minister here. Mrs Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike is waiting in the wings in 
Sri Lanka. Begum Nusrat and 
daughter Benazir Bhutto are mak¬ 
ing life miserable for President Zia 
of Pakistan. And now Sheikh Mu- 
jib’s daughter, Haseena Wajed, will 
end her exile in Delhi to take up the 


COME INTO 
OUR PARLOUR 

U— -. -I 

1981 not being a leap year, former 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai’s 
birthday was celebrated on 28 
February (he was born on 29 Febru¬ 
ary 1896) with a yagna at New 
Delhi’s Laxmi Narain mandir 
(popularly known as the Birla tem¬ 
ple) by the “Morarji Desai Janam- 
divas Abhinandan Samity.” What 
was most interesting was the corn- 


active presidentship of the Bang¬ 
ladesh Awami Lea^e, a post to 
which she has already been elected. 
She can be expected to launch a 
crusade against President Zia of 
Bangladesh. All these women are 
potential Presidents and Prime 
Ministers. Interestingly, they are 
all closelv related to charismatic 
leaders who ruled their countries in 
the past: Jawaharlal Nehru, S. "W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, Sheikh Mu- 
jibur Rehman and Zulfiquar Ali 
Bhutto. 


position of this “samiti.” The entire 
leadership of the Delhi unit of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and the 
RSS—Vijay Kumar Malhotra, 
Madan Lai Khurana, R. K. Gupta, P. 
K. Chandla and, of course, the new 
convert, Sikander Bakht—figured 
in it. Was this a not-too-subrle in¬ 
vitation to Mr Desai to come aboard 
the RSS-BJP ship, particularly 
when the Janata party seems to 
have virtually passed a no- 
confidence motion against the for¬ 
mer PM? 



NO THOROUGHFARE 


A stretch of National Highway No. 
25, which goes from Kanpur via 
Kalpi towards Bombay, has become 
a bone of contention between civi¬ 
lian and defence authorities in Kan¬ 
pur, a city with a high concentra¬ 
tion of defence establishments. The 
particular stretch which passes 
three defence units at Kalpi is 
closed to heavy vehicular traffic for 
most of the day, as demanded by 
the 18,000 defence workers after 
several road accidents. The road is 
the main link between Kanpur and 
the Indian Oil’s complex at Panki, 
where the oil pipeline from Haldia 
and Barauni (the HBK pipeline) 
terminates and which is the apex 
distribution centre for petroleum 
products 111 the area. Tankers from 
all over the state pass through Kan¬ 
pur city to reach the Panki com¬ 


plex, Due to the closure of the 
streth of the road near Armapore, 
the tankers have to take a detour 
via a narrow road to Kalyanpur to 
reach the city. The defence author¬ 
ities are helpless because the work¬ 
ers’ unions will not yield to the 
state government’s demand for 
opening the road Moreover, an 
alternate route, via Dadanagar, 
which has been under construction 
for the past few years, has hot been 
completed by the state PWD de¬ 
spite repeated pleas by the district 
magistrate, Mr Ram Krishna. The 
DM of Kanpur is now in a dilem¬ 
ma—if he yields to the tanker own¬ 
ers’ demand and opens the road, 
there could be disruption in de¬ 
fence production. If he maintains 
the status quo, as he is doing at 
present, he is threatened by a tank¬ 
er owners’ strike which will disrupt 
diesel, koresene and petrol sup¬ 
plies to a large part of the state. All 
due to the apathy of the state PWD. 


CENSORING 

HISTORY 


ON the eve of the seventh non- 
aligned summit in New Delhi, the 
films division produced a 
documentary on the 20 years of the 
movement. The film included many 
rare shots of the 1947 Afro-Asian 
summit in New Delhi, the Bandung 
conference, non-aligned summits at 
Belgrade, Cairo, Lusaka, Colombo, 
Algiers and Havana. The leaders of 
the Indian delegations featured in 
the shots of all the conferences, 
ei^cept the one held at Havana. Not 
that any tears need be shed for the 
then foreign minister, Mr Shyam 
Nandan Mishra, whose perform¬ 
ance was rather poor. But should 
the films division censor history? 


D. E. NIZAMUOOIN 
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Th* Agfa taoly-n gaU avery daiaU of a landaeapa 
or a tampla. Cloia the apamiTe down to f/22 to 
gal tha groaiaat poaiibla daplh of Said. Sat tha 
•huttar apaad at 1/100 aaoond and the diatanee 
at infinity. Uaa alow film for greater ahatpnaaa— 
123 ASA. The raaoli? A picture where ovary 
detail—from 3 m. to aa far aa the aye can aae— 
ia parfact. 

Tha Agfa laoly^JI la a graat all-rotmd oamata. 

You ^ply adjual aaltinga, diatanee and film to 
fraaia a aporW acena, gat doaa enough to anap 
a leopard anatling or taka a petfaci fHotura ia 
din, aofl Ught. 

Tha Agfa laoly-D opana np all Undo of amdting 
Evan amateun can loidc forward to 


^^raafonal raaulla. Becauae only the Agfa 

a la built to Oaman imaeifioaliona and 
undergoea ovor 100 aucting teata. 

a Haa an Agnatar f/8.8 lena, 3 apaad eottbiga 
IB, 1/30 i 1/100), S apaitura aatdnga (8.S, 
8, 11, 18, 32) and diatanee aattingauom 
1,8 n. to infinhy. 

a A hot ahoa oonlact and univaraal fiaah 
contact pia. 

Takaa 18 picturaa on a 180 rdl film. 

Eapeaa your excallanca. Oat an Agfa boly-n. 

Today! 

For riiarp prlMi, Inaiii on AgfaHGevaort ^ 

Photapapar. ■ 


1st for everything in photographies 
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Safari, 

Because it carries a full worbing day. 
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DP’s Fascinating Chambal’s “Emperor” Pan Singh Tomar, who 

Dacoit Queen Haikhan Sin^, the once represented India 

Phooian Devi Robin Hood of the ’80s in the Asian Games 

ft)w these three have become terrors and legends 

EXCLUSIVE EXTRACT 
FROM THE FIFTH HORSEMAN 
By Collins and Liqderre* authors of 
Freedom at Midnight _ 
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With 

Union Bank's 
Deposit 
Reinvestment 
Certificate 


Give your loved ones a headstart in 
life. With a gift thaf actually grows, 
while they grow. For their future 
needs and happiness 
And it's so easy with Union Bank's 
Deposit Reinvestment Certificate. 
Because you just put aside some 
money, and watch it grow—with 
attractive interest that automatically 
gets reinvested for profitable 
returns. So why not start saving, 
with Union Bank today? 


Table of Maturity Values 
lor Deposit Reinvestment Certificates 


Amount of 
Certificate 

Rs 

63 
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Rs. 

87 
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Rs 

120 

months 

Rs 
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840 00 

1.023 25 

1,342 75 
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1.680.00 
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2,685.50 
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8,400.00 

10,232.50 

13.427 50 


For further details contact the nearest branch of 
Union Bank. 
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Their Strong point. 

It’s their wide range.” 

Yes. It’s true that our strength 
is our wide range of pigments and dyes. 
Which covers a complete spectrum of 
shades—from yellow to black—for every 
product-line. And which covers a variety of 
properties and price levels as well. To meet 
all your requirements. 

And, what’s more, this range keeps 
growing wider all the time. 

Yet, there’s another viewpoint— 
which,we must admit, is equally valid... 


Their strong point 
It’s their total reliability.” 

And this viewpoint firmly holds 
that our strong point is our complete 
dependability. Because our products 
are the result of world-class technology. 
And every batch is rigorously tested 
before it comes to you. To help you get 
good results. Batch after batch. 

What’s more, when dealing with us 
you get the benefit of our reliable techni¬ 
cal service. Whether it’s a question of 
assisting you with formulations and 
colour matching Or helping you solve 
some tricky technical problem that 
threatens to disrupt your production. 


So.whichever way you choose to look at us, eventually you’ll find that we look the same: 
a good colour manufacturer to do business with. 


COLOUR-CHEM limited 194. Churchjeiie Rtclimation. Bonit<a\ 400010 

Colour is the business of Colour-Chem 
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In the ravinaa of Chambal and the desolate areas of UP, dacolts 
still rule the roost, spreading terror and paradoxically, becoming 
legends to the poor who see them as success stories rather than 
brigands Our correspondents went into these remote areas on 
the trail of the big three. Malkhan Singh. Phoolan Devi and Pan 
Singh Tomar. A detailed story of how they are challenging the 
forces of law. Page 12 
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The threat of a nuclear holocaust hangs over New York: If the 
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This deadly ultimatum, served by Colonel Kadhafi of Libya, forms 
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Lapierre. We publish this week the first of two exclusive extracts. 
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Beethoven, the great composer, was a "man's man,” a confirmed 
homosexual, and not the romantic bachelor his countless 
admirers thought him to be. Kishore Chattarjee re-examines the 
maestro's personality in the light of recent research. Page 50 
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The racism of the British members of Gandhi’s unit has 
threatened to bring the Ihooting of the film to a standstill. The 
Indians have nicknamed Indo-British Films the new East India 
Company. Page 42 
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Because silver is forever. 


Because silver keeps, 
silver for her feet. 

And for her memories... 

It is the same ageless silver 
that has made ^otography 
possible. In Agfa Brovira 
photopaper, this silver is mixed 
with various chemicals and is 
coated by special methods on 
machines that work night 
and day, year in and year out. 
Doubly precious silver that, 
captures precious moments.' 


Keeping them alive 
children, and theirs. 


for your Silver memories for 
golden years— 

insist on Agfa-Gevaert 
Photopaper. 


AGFA-QEVAERt INDIA LIMITED 


ist for everything in photographies 


Regisiarad Office Uarchant Chanibw, 41 N«w 
Marina Unaa. Bornbay 400020 •Branchas:BomtMiy 
Maw Dalhl • Calcuna * Madrai • ® Regiatarad 
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The Ctoirernment 


"Burning Train" burnt trains _ 

It now turns out that the government, or the railways 
(which is a government department) rartially subsi¬ 
dised' the multi-starrer, big budget film called The 
Burning Train, which was released and which promptly 
flopped last year. The filmmakers took the help of the 
railways to shoot some of their scenes and they lived up 
to their name: three railway coaches were damaged 
during the shooting of the film. The railways say that no 
new coaches were made available to the filmmakers, 
and that only old coaches from workshops were loaned 
to the producer. 

The details of the dmnage: Coach number 6133 had 
its inside panels charred and burnt. One compartment of 
coach number 6148 was burnt; and the electrical wiring 
and discoloured panels needed to be replaced. Si|;ns of 
fire were visible along the entire length of one side of 
coach number 2804A. The inside panels, insulation 
between panels and the tops of three windows were 
damaged, as were pillars and beams. 

President has not passed 

West Bengal bills _ 

Legislation passed by the Vidhan Sabhas rs sometimes 
kept waiting, by the centre, 12 years for the President’s 
assent! This is another manifestation of the power that 
the central government envoys over the state. The state 
suffers even more if it is ruled by a party other than the 
ruling party at the centre. This has been the experience 
of the CPI(M)-dominated Left Front in West Bengal. As 
many as five bills passed by the West Bengal Vidhan 
Sabha sent up by the state government for presidential 
assent are pending in New Delhi. 

The West Bengal Restoration of Alienated Land 
(Amendment) Bill, 1980, received by Delhi on 30 
September 1980 is held up because the ministiy of rural 
reconstruction has asked for some clarifications. The 
clarifications were received on 25 February, and now 
the matter is “being considered further.” 

The Industrial Disputes (West Bengal Second Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1980, is held up for the same reasons, as are 
two other bills. But the longest delay has been with the 
Trade Union (West Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1%9—we 
repeat, 1969. Leftists may come to power, but they have 
to hang around a long while even to make marginal 
dents in the system. 

An artilicial sugar scarcity __ 

Last year there was a genuine sugar scarcity in the 
country but this year’s scarcity is largely the result of 
the government’s inept handling of the allocation and 
distributioi\ of the commodity. The government’s de¬ 
clared policy is to encourage new and expanding sugar 
factories by allocating to them extra free sale sugar from 
the .sales proceeds of which they can partly finance their 
expansion plans. But in the last three months the 
government has allocated about 70,000 tonnes of levy 
sugar to the new and expanding units, most of which are 
in the cooperative sector. This has resulted in a shortage 
of sugar available for release through the public dis¬ 
tribution system. In several parts of the country people 
get their sugar from ration shops every fortnight 
instead ot every week. To make amends for this the 
government has banned the export of sugar. But the STC 


is already committed to reexrort to a London firm 
180,000 tonnes of sugar that it had imported last year. 
This sugar will have to come from somevdiere, be it from 
the free sale or the levy stocks. Fonunately, for the time 
being at least, t);e STC will not export the ^,000 tonnes 
of levy sugar that it was alloted because of the export 
ban. Aitother reason for pockets of sugar scarcity in the 
country is the reported unavailability of railway wa^ns 
to ship sugar from factories to consuming centres. Due 
to the piecemeal allocation of wagons, about 200,000 
tonnes of sugar is lying with the factories wdien they 
should have been with the fair price shops tor distribu¬ 
tion to the public. 

Commerce vs industry _ 

Yet another proposal of the commerce ministry to bring 
down production costs and raise exports is being 
thwarted by the directorate-general of technical de¬ 
velopment (DGTD) of the industries ministry. The 
commerce ministry wants exporters to be allowed to 
import second-hand machinery under open general 
licence (OGL). This will require an amenament of the 
import policy for 1980-81. Currently the, import of 
second-hand machinery is allowed only on merit after a. 
competent chanered engineer abroad has certified the 
remaining life and utility of the machm<»y. The coim. 
merce ministry argues that misuse of the proposed 
facility, feared by the industries ministry, can be 
prevented by introducing new deterrents. The import of 
second-hand machinery at cheaper prices will reduce 
production costs and save valuable foreign exchange. 
The proposal, if implemented, will be able to take quick 
advantage of the current move by Japan to get out trf 
textile exports as a result of which a lot of temile 
machinery there has become available at bargain prices. 
But the inter-ministerial wrangle is standing m the way. 
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Tantra and Freud_ 

f Samarcsh Bose’s The tentrik quest 
(25 January-1 February) is analysed 
from the Freudian point of view, several 
tantrik practices would no lunger appear 
to be gimmicks or a mystery. Both kunda- 
Uni and swayambhulinga represent what 
is said to be “sexuality” in the Freudian 
conception, with all its vicissitudes. Both 
are asleep, meaning that both are the 
functions of the unconscious mind. What¬ 
ever is understood by arousal of sex 
through biological performance, it is 
Quite different from what takes place in 
the unconscious. Although Otto Fenichel, 
through ;' ;v‘'b<'-in.i!ytic processes, estab¬ 
lished a psyc.'io-ljiological correlate that 
male sexuality means “a desire to fill in 
the tube by entire penetration of penis 
upto the root (active)”; and female sex¬ 
uality is the reverse desire “to be filling 
up the tube in entirety (passive)." He 
further posited that this desire has a 
physiological correlate (suiumna) lying 
at the base of the penis/clitoris (the 
rudimentary penis). So we can infer that 
if kundalini —the source of mahashakti— 
can be aroused by any means, the genital 
member of the body has to be brought 
into operation. 

Every psycho-biological organism is 
endowed with bisexual (masculine- 
feminine ar active-passive) wishes. For 
example, when one is hearing something, 
he or she is in a passive (feminine) state, 
wishing to fill up the tube; and when the 
same person is delivering a talk, he or 
she is in the active (masculine) state of 
filling in the tube. The concept of bisex¬ 
uality is accepted in Hinduism as Hara- 
Parvati or ardhanariswar. 

Every child experiences the first 
couch of the female genital during birth 
and according to psychoanalyst Nador, 
the male child is horrified at the large¬ 
ness of the mother’s genital. This has a 
relation with the male child’s sufferance 
from the Oedipus complex and fear, 
which is more severe than that of the 


female child. 

Susumna, passing throujgh the four 
other stations, finally leading to para- 
mshiva or chidananda (complete satia¬ 
tion), cannot be ordinamy resolved bci- 
cause of bisexual conflict. Chidananda 
can hardly be attained because it is 
impossible to know during coitus 
whether the male is desiring the female’s 
pleasure or the reverse. 

Thus it appears there is a subtle 
similarity between the “sex” conceived 
in the tantrik cult and Freudian sexual¬ 
ity. Since Freud was a clinician his major 
emphasis was on sexuality and mental 
iUness. What is found in tantrik practices 
is overt activation involving the sacrifice 
of goats, blood, vermilion skulls and 
wine. These are all awe-inspiring objects; 
mantrbs are chanted to allay the fear 
I they generate. But what happens if a 
j tantrik fails in the process? 

A psychoanalyst, Calcutta 

Whatever the tantrik quest is, history 
shows it to be a result of foreign invasion. 
Drawn by the pleasant monastic life in 
this land, the Aryan invaders forgot their 
battle cry and took to occultism. 
Deepak Pa war, Bombay 

The secret tantrik sadhana, leading ulti¬ 
mately to spiritual enlightenment, is fan¬ 
tastic and unbelievable. It is Only those 
who have faith in the process who can 
understand it; non-believers have no 
right to comment on it. 

Joy Kumar Santra, 24 Parganas 
Tantra and kundalini have become the 
subject of controversy. Efforts are on to 
prove and explain kundalini scientifical¬ 
ly and accurately. The word tantra means 
continuity—the continuity of develop¬ 
ment along a certain path, the continuity 
of the life experience. Since this spiritual 
path is not fun, the quest is either started 
and completed or not started at all; if one 
begins and quits, the thought of the 
unfinished task haunts one for ever. 
Practising tantra and awakening of the 
kundalini are a very sj^ialiaed method 
of self-realisation which can only be 
attained after long and intense practice. 

Many people are under the notion 
that tantra is a rathejf “loose" philosophy 
that accepts whatever you wisn to do, so 
long as you do it with the “right (Etti- 
tude”—and progress twoards spiritual 
awakening. But if we study tantra as it 
has been traditionally practised, we find 
that it is a highiv evolved science. The 
tantrik tradition has made unparalleled 
contributions to understanding and 
mastering the finer forces oj nature and 
attaining the most advanced states of 
consciousness. Swami Ajaya alias Allan 
Weinstick, Ph. D., had written in a book 
named Kundalini, Evolution and Enlight¬ 
enment: “Tantra is avery practical scien¬ 
ce for systematically understanding and 
mastering the forces of the universe and 
travelling through the subtlest realms of 
existence to the very source td conscious¬ 
ness itself.” 

Nowadays there are many cheap edi¬ 
tions of books supposedly on tantra and 
tantrik sex. Tantra is related with sex. 


but not sexual passion. Sex is regarded as 
a source of enerw. In his Neo Tantra 
Acharya Rajneesh says: “Tantra has 
been the ony tradition that has accepted 
sex totally. Don’t condemn the mud be¬ 
cause the lotus is hidden in the mud; use 
the mud to produce the lotus. Tantra 
says, if sex is so vital that life comes out 
of it, then there must be something more 
to it. That something more is the key 
towards divinity..." 

Probal Sanatani, Kanpur 

What Mr Bose wrote is only a crude 
interpretation of tantra. He did not men¬ 
tion the real significance of Shiva, shakti. 
Kali and Kali’s garland of skulls; without 
understanding these one cannot grasp 
the true meaning of tantra. The process 
of transforming animality or latent divin¬ 
ity into supreme divinity is known as 
tantra sadhana; it involves liberation 
from bondage. Mr Bose should probe the 
divine aspect of tantra. 

S. Anantf, Jodhpur ' 

According to the tantrik Pranatosh Baba 
the five activities essential for achieving 
“total spiritual bliss” are drinking wine, 
eating meat and fish, money and sex. But 
it is only the rich who can indulge in 
these activities, so “total spiritual bliss” 
can never be attained by the vast major¬ 
ity of ordinary people. 

A. H. Khan, Bilaspur 

Mr Bose would have done well to omit 
portions of his narrative that described a 
so-called tantrik’s exhibition of some¬ 
thing resembling the Indian rope trick 
with his organ. Apart from the repulsive 
and nauseating picture, which many will 
not believe is true, this is hardly tantra. 
About 30 years ago a friend told me 
about sometl^g similar he had seen in a 
Paris night dub. 

D. Gossain, Calcutta 

The “penis incident” which Mr Bose 
narrated can be dassified under yag^- 
Tantra and yoga are quite different. 'Tne 
author's contention that without yoga 
tantra is impassible is contradicted by 
what happens during Keli Jiuja. Mr Bose 
was himself witness to a “Kali puja in the 
rontiik tradition” among the Santhals. 
Were all the Santhal villagers who per¬ 
formed the puJa yogis? Yoga is meant to 
keep the body and mind in good health; 
it is a cure for some diseases (like 
asthma). 

Anand R. Deshpande, Solapur 

The author made two mistakes: first, he 
failed to define properly such terms as 
tantrik, yogi, bhairava, hathayogi, 
san;^$i and paramhansa; secondly, ne 
ought to have met other famous tantriks 
too to get an overall idea of the science 
end how it is practised. I know of two 
popular centres of tantrik worship in 
Calcutta.. Thousands flock to two tantrik 
aadhus to get cured of diseases. Among 
their disciples are former chief justices 
of the High Courtt ministers and police 
commissioners. 

B. N. Mitra, Calcutta 






Shia-Sunni fight 


S .Kalbe Jawad, preiident of the AU 
Congress, says in his letter (Opinioa, 
25 January) that Shias never abuse other 
secu and condemn Yasid, who according 
to Mr Jawad, was the murderer of Haarat 
Husain. It is well-known that the accusa¬ 
tions of Lucknow’s Shias are directed at 
the first three cal^hs of Islam, namely 
Hazrat Abubakr. Hurat Umar and Haz- 
rat Usman and Haarat Aish^ the wife of 
the Prophet and daughter of the first 
caliph. The abuses are recited in publi^ 
and include vulgarities. This is the main 
point of dispute between the Shias and 
Sunnis. 

Mr Jawad says that around 1905 a 
new sect emeri^ who called themselves 
Yazidis. There Is no such sect and even if 
there are a few individuals who call 
themselves Yazidis, they are a microsco¬ 
pic minority. The Sunnis of Lucknow are, 
as a whole, against tubarra, which, in 
simple language means downri^t abuse, 
and involves vulgarities. Sunnis also de¬ 
mand the fundamental right of praising 
the caliphs. 

Athar Husain Qurashi, Lucknow 

Any religious controversy resulting in 
violence and hatred between two 
fraternal sections of the same community 
is most unseemly, to put it mildly. Both 
sections must share the blame for their 
disgraceful “ann^ial battles.” How is it 
that Lucknow alone carries the stigma of 
large-scale killing, arson and looting 
among the two sections—that too con¬ 
fined only to the old cin? There are 
many educated and sensible people in 
both sections who could sit together and 
resolve the dispute. But it is ue leaders 
on both sides who have a vested interest 
in the continuing outbursts of violence. 1 
accept Mr Jawad’s contention that 
“Shias never abuse other sects during 


and after the Moharram processions.” 
But does this mean Shias do abuse others 
before the procession and that Sunnis 
abuse all the time? 1 do not agree with Mr 
Jawad’s explanation of tabarra as 
“hatred for the enemies of Islam.” 1 
believe its meaning is closer to passive 
dissociation. 

Fatobad and Jaunpur in UP and 
Madras in the south have substantial 
Muslm populations of both Shias and 
Sunnis; both sections have been living 
peacefully together for centuries. In Iran 
too there are excellent relations between 
Shias and Sunnis. Can’t the people of 
Lucknow learn a lesson from them? I am 
reminded of what Iqbal has said in 
fywabe Shikara: "Bik hi aaab ka aabi, 
Deea bhi, Jmaa Ml eik; Hanae pak bi 
AJIah bhi Koran bhi eiks Kya barai baat 
thi bote Muasalman bhi aikf (All Mus¬ 
lims follow the same ProjpAiet, profess the 
same faith, bow in the direction of the 
same Ka’aba, worship the same Allah 
and recite the same Koran. Cannot all 
Muslims be one too?)” 

HashmatuUah, Ludknow 

e 

The government had banned both Shia 
and Sunni processions because they al¬ 
ways caused tension. Despite the ban, on 
13 December, the Ali Congress took out 
the so-called silent procession which was 
an obvious provocation to the govern¬ 
ment and the Sunnis. Every action has a 
reaction. In 1969 and 1974 the Shias 
launched an attack on Sunnis. They went 
on the rampage, with killings and arson. 
Ever since then, Sunnis have harboured 
a grudge against Shias. Today their anti- 
Shia feelings are so strong, even their 
leaders fail to pacify them. The only 
solution now lies in upholding the ban on 
Shia and Sunni processions. 
Shahabuddin, Lucknow 


Modest, gra ceful 


I was surprised by Wary about the sari 
(The world, 25 January). Considering 
the worldwide appeal of the sari, one can 
easily conclude that it is preferred for 
the modesty and grace it endows upon 
the wearer. The allegation of people that 
the sari reveals the body’s contours and 
is therefore immodest is absurd. Is not 
then a trimly-cut salwar-kamees reveal¬ 
ing enough too? The sari keeps the body 
wholly covered, from-neck to toe. The 
little that it leaves incovered can easily 
be covered 1^ wearing a longer blouse. 
Manju BaL Ranchi 



Optimism, for once 

Y our inaugural Goodnews page (25 
January) said it loud and dear: not 
ali is gloom. Congratulations for being 
imtimistic. 

Jose, Hyderabad 

Thank you for the new page. Having got 
used to readiim only bad news, we were 
beginning to forget that there still are 
some things happening. 

SubirK. Bhattacharjee, Caloirta 

Goodnews is a welcome glimmer of hope 
jUankumar Sen, Calcutta 

mwwaontM ahum MWk 


The problem 

S P. Sagar’s Why did iS-year-old Lai 
•Bahadur Rai die? (25 Janui^) ab¬ 
out the tragK incident of police firing at 
Ssunastipur Jail is a sad rwection on the 
prison administration. Evidently, the 
rule of law is being replaced by the law of 
the judde. Far from a solution to our law 
and ordier problems, the prison has be¬ 
come a problem itself. To quote a Sup¬ 
reme Court pronouncement, “In the eye 
of law prisoners are persons and not 
animals...When a prison is traumatized, 
the Constitution suffers a shock.” 

Nitesh Bagchi, Dibrugarb 


Changed signs 


A curious change has overcome Sun- 
dayweek. For instance, according to 
the earlier horoscope the sign Aries was 
for those with birthdays from 21 March 
to 20 April. Mr Amritlal, the new for¬ 
tuneteller, has changed Aries to 15 April 
to 14 May. Those whose Zodiac sign was 
Aries have now changed to Pisces. 

Y, Mukhtar Basba, Madras 

Amritlal is going by the Indian system; 
earlier we followed the international 
system.—Editor 

The dead Presidents 

lyeagao becomes sheriff of America 
XK(16 November) reminded me that for 
more than a century now, every Amer¬ 
ican President who has been elected to 
office in a year divisible by four, has died 
in harness: Harrison (1840), Lincoln 
(1860), Garfield (1800), McKinley (1900), 
Harding (1920), Roosevelt (1940), and 
Kenneth (I960). Better luck for Reagan 
(1980), we hope. 

D. R., D. Choudhuri, Silchar 

_B old hero__ 

T his refers to Gundu Rao weeds out his 
agriculture minister (25 January). In¬ 
dira Gandhi had chosen S. Bangarappa as 
the president of the Karnataka IVadesh 
Congress Committee (I)at the time of the 
1979 Karnataka Congress(I) split be¬ 
cause only a bold hero of the backwards 
could stand up against the might of 
Devaraj Urs. Now Bangarappa is gone; 
Mrs Gandhi will not tolerate any intelli¬ 
gent person or socialist in her party. She 
belives in appointing sycophants to im- 
Mrtant posts. 

Perooru Joru, Bangalore 

Which distinction? 

I t remains to be seen whether, by the 
end of the cricket season, that con¬ 
troversial umpire Mr Rex Whitehead 
enlists himself for the ‘Gallantry Award 
for 1981' along with you or prefers to 
remain “Rex Whitehead of the year.” 
Sudhish Nayar, Kanpur 

Wrong name 

Y ou seem to have renamed Manju 
Bhargavi the well-known Telugu ac¬ 
tress of Shankarabharanam fame Manju 
B. Hargavi (Khaas Baat. 11 January) 

M. B. Eswaraiah, Bangalore 

_ Brute force _ 

J udging by The child-baiters of Orissa 
(18 January,) Orissa’s policemen 
appear no better than the policemen of 
Bhagalpur. It is strange that the police 
entered a school campus without permis¬ 
sion and beat up students mercilessly. 
The government should take drastic ac¬ 
tion to check police misdeeds. 

Pijush Kami Chandra, Kharagpur 



Last letter _ 


:f, whm IIMs-ftentBu told the 
,VM«i tombiTow and uun 

never Jem today.” 
muKigaediry, Vannesi 




THE THREE IHOST DREADED 
DACOITSIHIHDIA 















AUGUST 1980: Vikram 
Mallah, the leading dacoit 
operating in Etawah, Ja- 
laun, Kanpur and Hamir- 

_pur districts Of UP is shot 

dead while asleep under a babul tree 
with his uncle Barelal at Baijamau 
village in Kanpur district. The police 
take the credit for the “encounter”, 
but local villagers know that Vikram 
Mallah was slain by his former col¬ 
leagues, Lalaram Singh and Sriram 
Singh, who had fallen out with Vikram 
over the attentions of Phoolan Devi, 
Vikram’s mistress. After killing Vik¬ 
ram, the Singh brothers kidnap 
Phoolan and take her by boat to 
Behmai, a thakur-dominated hamlet 
I on the banks of the Yamuna. During 
' her captivity at Behmai, Phoolan is 
repeatedly raped by the two Singh 
brothers. One night Phoolan is taken 
to a well outside -the house of the 
village pradhan, Taqdir Singh, and 
made to draw water out of the well 
throughout the ni|ht. On the fourth 
day, her captors finally take pity on 
her tears and set her free. Phoolan 
returns to her father’s home in Gorha- 
purwa, Jalaun district, across the 
Yamuna and plans out her strategy of 
revenge. 

14 February, 1981: The villagers of 
Behmai see Phoolan after a lapse of 
five months. But it is no more the 
helpless Phoolan they had seen in 
AugiAt. This time Phoolan is wearing a 
police uniform and along with her are 
2S armed men, belonging to the gangs 
of Ram Autar Mallah, Balwan Gadaria, 
Man Singh Yadav, Raghunath Mallah 
and the supreme leader of all these 
gangs, “Baba” Mustaquim (though 
Mustaquim himself was not present). 
Phoolan has come to Behmai with two 
motives—one, she has information 
that Lalaram and Sriram are hiding in 
the village and, two, to take revenge 
not only on the Singh brothers but also 
the thakurs of Behmai, who had abet¬ 
ted the Singh brothers during the four 
days when Phoolan was humiliated in 
the village. She does not get the Singh 
brothers (who were a few kilometres 
away at that time, in Damanpur vil¬ 
lage), but picks out the sturdy thakurs 
of the village, makes them march out 
of Behmai in single file, takes them to 
a mud wall outside the village and 
with a burst of carbine fire puts 20 of 
them to death. 

Behmai, which does not figure in 
any of the maps available with the 
district authorities of Kanpur (perhaps 
because it has a miniscule population 
of 4S0, or because it is so imep in the 
Yamuna ravines that the survey teams 
have never ventured there), hits the 
headlines not only in the national but 
the international press also. Teams of 
reporters are sent out by London and 
Paris based newspapers to cover the 
single-largest massacre by dacoits in 
India. The state administration is 
jolted into activity. The incident sev¬ 
erely damages the prestige of the local 
thakurs and costs the inspector- 
general of UP police, Mahendra Singh, 
who has survived the Narainpur and 
Moradabad disturbances, his job. 


Phoolan Devi: 
ftneenof 
Dacoits 


She wears Jeans. She^earries a 
sten gun, which she cm use with 
great accuracy and without any 
mercy. She belongs to a back¬ 
ward caste, and she hates the 
upper caste thakurs because 
they have oppressed her and her 
community. She has been 
abducted and raped repeatedly 
by two thakur gimgleaders who 
kiUed her lover to get her. She 
became a dacoit after she was 
spumed by her husband and 
spat on by society. Today, she is 
the most powerftil, the most 
I wanted dacoit in Uttar Pradesh. 
And she will have her revenge, 
on both the thakurs and society. 

On 14 Febraaiy she led her 
gang of backward caste dacoits 
to the thakur village of Behmai 
in UP and shot dead all those 
who had abetted in her capture 
and mpe. And laughing with the 
pride of a woman who has taken 
her revenge, taunting the police 
to capture her, she left The UP 
police have mounted a massive 
hunt for her, but the only casual¬ 
ty, till the moment of writing, 
has been the chief of UP police, 
Mahendra Singh, who 
has had to be removed because 
of his failure to get Phoolan Devi. 
SHUBHABRATA BHATTACflARTA 
went out into the desolate 
ravines between the Ganga and 
the Jamuna, where Phoolan Devi 
operates, to find out the fasci¬ 
nating story 



T o the north-eest of Kanpur 

flows the Ganga and to its sov^ 
west the Yamuna is flanked 
ravines. The Yamuna ravines of K| 
pur district along with Banda, Halil 
pur, Etah, Jhansi, Laliipur, Etav 
Agra and Jalaun districts, are 
stonming ground of dacoits. This afia 
of UP adjoins the Chambal raving 
which in turn form the natural bound 
ary between UP and Madhya Prad(i|ip 
The topography of the region is faVodl' 
able to the dacoits and inhospithbleM 
the police. Villages are not linked as 
road and the only communicatiitt 
channel to the hamlets nn the bdiua 
and the Yamuna are dusty bullodk«|n 
tracks which wind their wt^ acrOss'lni 
ravines and arbar fields. The soli h^ 
is treacherous—the black alluviel 
of the Yamuna ravines becomes -slw 
pery after the rains. Only jeeps 
negotiate these dust tracks, that ib( 
driving at a maximum speed of 
kmph. The track which dips i 
is too nftrrow at most places to ^ 
bullock cart and a jeep to pan ' 
other. One has to make wayvlor 
other. To reach Behmai; 14 kn^ df i... 
tracks have to be traversed aft^f^^ 
ing the main road at Rajpur. In 
terrain the police do not have etioti| 
jeeps to fight the dacoit mepaoe - 
often have to move on foot." _ 
dacoits of this region also movC')^ 
foot, unlike the horse-riding daci^tsk 
films, but naturally they are mote.fl^ 
footed. Of the 19 police stations: unoi 
the SP (rural area) of Kanpur, .o^ 
five have jeeps. Of the six qirde otik 
ers in Kanpur (rural area) only ffllP 
have vehicles. So, along .with the SP' 
personal vehicle, the entire disttflf 
police in the rural area have just te 
vehicles! 


Jalaun district is no differed 
Phoolan Devi was born in the house k 
Devidin Kewat sometime in 1957,.; 
Gorhapurwa village under the Kal] 
police station of the district. Gorki 
purwa is situated at the junction < 
Yamuna dnd its tributary None. Di 
vidin is a poor farmer, owning only tw 
bighas of land. The family has fiy 
daughters and a son. Phoolan is kb 
second daughter, her elder sister, Rul 
mani, is married to Rampal and staj 
.with her husband at Budhadana, nei 
Auraiya, the hcadquaters of Jalap) 
Her 13-year old brother, Shivnaraii 
stays with Rukmani at Budhadana an 
studies in the seventh class. Phobiap 
younger sister, Ramkali (16) is ma 
ried to Babu Mallah of Tyoga villagi 
across the, river, in Bhoenipur polic 
circle of .Kanpur. Phoolan’s motte 
stays with her nusband at (jorhapplrg 
along with her twd younger daugldai 
the youngest being four years old.'1(y 
bighas of land cannot feed a family.! 
the father works as a partime mafc 
and the mother and the younger « 
ters twine ropes to earn moneji-h 
subsistence. ^ 


Phoolan (24) was an ordinary-V 
lage girl till a few years back. Manrli 
at the age of ten to Puttilal of Bdahei 
pur, she found it difficult to get alpi 
with her husband who was ten y^a 




Tbe 5/to/(87 effect? 



Undergrouad tunaeJ ia a Aoiue ia Gor&apurwa uaad by dacoits 


T he police officers dealing with 
the anti'dacoity operations in 
UP blame the censors for passing 
certain shots in the multi-starrer 
Sholay, first screened in )975, 
which they feel inspired tbe dacoits 
to run amuck. The film had a sequ¬ 
ence in which the dacoits killed tne 
members of a family, addle tbe 
head of the family^their real 
enemy—was away, llie sequence 
was pictured in all its sruesome 
detail with slow-motiori shots ling¬ 
ering over each individual killing. 
In most of the mass killing by 
dacoits in UP in recent years. It was 
the family or friends of the man 
against whom the dacoits sou|^t 
revenge, who were killed while he 
was away. 

Mohan Das Menon, who has 
dealt with the problem of dacoity 
for the past few years during his 
pastings at Morena (Madhya 
Pradesh), Agra and Kanpur (he has 
been the SP in charge dl anti- 
dacoity operations, b^^d in Agra 
for some time and has now been 


f iven concurrent charge as SP, 
iadpur (rural area), told me that in 
three cases, while interrogating 
arrested dacoits, he was told that 
they had been influenced by this 
shot. One dacoit told Menon during 
interrogation: “Neta kahte the abto 
Sholay f'aisa badla leage. (The lead¬ 
er of the gang said that now we 
would take revenge in the Sholay 
style)." 

Menon said that Behmai was just 
the continuation of a series of mass 
killings by dacoits in the past few 

S , though the number killed at 
ai was the highest. He listed 
some of the earlier mass murders: 
12 were killed by the Geetam gang 
in early 1979, Chhabiram’s gang 
killed all members of the family of 
one Badshah in Shahjehanpur (Bad- 
shah had some litigation with Chha¬ 
biram’s family; he is still alive), and 
last year 12 of a family were li- 
auidated by Vaidyaram’s gang in 
Agra. The main enemy of the gang 
in this case too survived. 


her .senior. This was Puttilal’s second 
marriage. Phoolan’s father had mar¬ 
ried her off on tbe condition that her 
gohona (a custom prevalent among 
villagers in UP and Bihar under whicE 
the Bride stays with her father for 
some time after marriage tiU the 
bridegroom pays a dowry la or^r to 
claim her) would be after three years, 
as she was sickly then. But within 
three months of her marriage Puttilal 
insisted that she be sent to Maheshpur 
as he needed someone to do tbe cook¬ 
ing. After her marrit^e Phodlan was 
seldom allowed to visit her father’s 
home. Once when she learnt that her 
mother was ill and her huband refused 


to let her go to Gorhapurwa, she ran 
away to ha parental villafje. Puttilal 
came within a few days'bnd insisted on 
getting his dowry back, an indication 
that he wanted a divorce. He refused 
to take Phoolan back. Puttilal soon 
remarried. 

Phoolaa’s parents wanted her also 
to remarry, but the insisted on going 
back to her husband’s home. She ran 
away from bar village when she was 
pressurised to remarry. The village 
elders held a panchayat and it was 
decided that she be kept in the bouse 
of her' father's elder brother, Guru- 
dayal Kewat, where she stayed for four 
months. Gurudayal’s son, Maiyadin, 


insisted on her being tent back to 
Puttilal’s home and ha took her to 
Maheshpur and left her there. The 
story thereafter is a familiar one. The 
saataa (Puttilal’s new wife) illtreated 
Pholan and her husband and her in¬ 
laws encouraged this. She was often 
beaten up. One day i^ttilal took 
Phoolan back to Gorhapurwa and 
when Maiyadin refused to let her 
enter her uncle’s home, Puttilal left 
her on the doorsteps and went away. 

Meanwhile, a dispute had arisen 
between Phoolan’s father and her un¬ 
cle over ancestral property. Gurudayal 
had duped his younger tHtother in a 
land deal. As a result, ne had 40 bighas 
of land while Devidin Had two. 
Phoolan took up the cudgels and 
fought the case on behalf of h^ father 
before the village panchayat. But she 
lost. 

Phoolan, by then, had blossomed 
into a 16-year-old attractive village 
belie. Sensing the potentialities of 
Phoolan, who could be a formidable 
opponent, Maiyadin started scheming 
against her. To begin with, he floated 
rumours about her chardcter and 
sdleged that she had incestuous rela¬ 
tions with another cousin, Indrajit. 
Hearing all this, the son of the village 
sarpanch, Sokchand, one day tried to 
take liberties with her. She slapped 
him and he in turn beat her up with his 
shoes, all in full public view. 

Unhappy with the life in her vil¬ 
lage, Phoolan crossed the Yamuna and 
went away to a cousin’s home in Tyoga 
in Kanpur district. It was at Tyoga that 
she first came in close contact with 
dacoits. There she met Kailash, who 
was also a mallah by caste. Kailash 
was an associate of Vikram Mallah. 
According to one version, Kailash took 
Phoolan away to Kanpur city and mar¬ 
ried her in court, l^atever be the 
history of her relationship with 
Kailash, it was through Kailash that 
she met Vikram Mallah. (According to 
the information available with the 
police, she met Vikram through-one 
Mataprasad, who used to frequent her 
village. Mataprasad was married to a 
girl in Gohani, Vikram’s village, and 
that is how he knew Vikram. But the 
other version, culled during this cor¬ 
respondent’s visit to Gorhapurwa, 
seems more authentic. Moreover, the 
police records do not have the entire 
story of how she became a dacoit.) 

Vikram Mallah, who became a ter¬ 
ror in the Yamuna ravines, was initial¬ 
ly a petty thief who used to aa as an 
informer of Lalaram Singb and Sriram 
Singh’s gang. Once when the Singh 
brdthers were sent to jail, Vikram 
joined their gang and in course of time 
emerged as the sardar. He hiled the 
gang till he was slain by tbe Singh 
brothers on 13 August last year. It is 
not known when Phoolan first commit¬ 
ted a robbery, but according to police 
records, it was a dacoity in her cousin 
Maiyadin’s house' in Gorhapurwa 
sometime in 1978. In the first informa¬ 
tion report lodged with the Kalpi 
police station, Maiyadin recorded 
Phoolan’s name as one of those who 



A legend called Phoolan 



Phoolan‘3 modter Moola and younger sister Munni outside their house in 
Gorhapunea 


committed the dacoity. The police re^ 
cords show that she had no crimii^l 
record before the dacoity in 
Maiyadin’s house. Could it be possible 
that an act of revenge by Maiyadin, 
who had been scheming against 
Phoolan for some time ^ the past 
since the land dispute, brought Vik> 
ram Mallah’s mistress into the cdme 
records? 

O N January 1979 some goods looted 
from Maiyadin’s house were reco¬ 
vered from Phoolan and she was 
arrested and taken to Kalpi police 
station. She was tried by a court in 
Auraiya and convicted. She had to 
remain in jail for only 20 days before 
she was bailed out by two thakurs of 
. Narihan village, Narain Sin^ and 
Hjaikaran Sin^, who were the em¬ 
ployers of her father. Devidin. Interes- 
tin^y, though Pholan was kept in 
custody at Kalpi police station for 
three days and at Auraiya jail for 20 
days, she was not photographed. 
Perhaps the police never realised that 
they had a potential 10,000 rupee 
award-carrying criminal in their cus¬ 
tody. This is an example of the laxi^ 
of the police machinery in the dacoit- 
infested areas. After all, when some¬ 
one is arrested on charges of either 
possessing goods stolen by dacoits or 
for harbouring dacoits, the person 
must be suspected to have links with 
dacoits. Had the Jalaun police photo¬ 
graphed her in 1979, then today half of 
their problems would have been 
solved. At present the police have to 
rely only on descriptions of Phoolan 
given by the villagers and the police¬ 
men who had seen her at the Kalpi 
police station and Auraiya jail. - 
According to the description avail¬ 
able with the police, Phoolan has a 
wheatish complexion, a round- face 
with pimple marks, is of medium 
height and strong build, has masculine 
hands and feet and "average” eyes, 
nose and ears. Siich a description does 
not get anyone very far. When the 
Kanpur daily, Aaj published a photo¬ 
graph of Phoolan’s younger sister, 
Ramkali, the police constable at Kalpi 
who had seen Phoolan, said that Ram¬ 
kali bore a striking resemblance to her 
dacoit-sister. 

Release on bail did not solve 
Phoolan’s problems. The two thakurs 
of Narihan took full advantage of her 
helplessness and perhaps tms sowed 
the seeds of hatred towards thakurs in 
Phoolan’s heart. The feeling was furth¬ 
er reinforced by Vikram’s death and 
the treatment she received at the 
hands of the Behmai thakurs in August 
last year. Phoolan ran aw^ from Nari¬ 
han and returned to Gorhapurwa. 
While hen second husband, Kailash, 
could not save her from humiliation at 
the hands of the Narihan thakurs, he 
introduced Phoolan to Babu Gujar, a 
dreaded dacoit senior to Vikram Mal- 
lah. While she was in Gorhapuraa, 
Phoolan attended many court hearings 
of her case at Auraiya, where she used 
to go along with her brother. One day 
Babu Gujar, alpng with Vikram, came 
to Gdrhapurwa and took Phoolan 


CCTT seems that Gorhapurwa will 

Xslowly become a tourist attrac¬ 
tion,” said Dhruv Lai Yadav, station 
officer of the Kalpi police station in 
Jalaun district, when I asked him the 
way to Phoolan’s village which comes 
under his jurisdiction. "Your car can¬ 
not go there, so come with me, I have 
to go for a round of that area,” said 
Yadav. So off we went, in his jeep, to 
the village which has produced the 
woman whom the entire state adminis¬ 
tration of UP is looking for. 

We drove for a short distance along 
the Kalpi-Jhansi road, a state highway, 
and turned right to another metalled 
road, which goes to Madaripur. At 
Harraipur, after having driven five km 
on the Madaripur road, we branched 
off to a dusty road which became a 
bullock<art track after we passed the 
PAC outpost at Mangraul. The jeep 
drove at precarious andes down the 
dust track, which could hardly take its 
full width. Three km down this dust 
track, and we cami upon a fair-sized 
village, Gorhapurwa. 

mission was to meet Phoolan’s 
family. A few days earlier her sister 
and mother had spoken to a correspon¬ 
dent of Aaj and also allowed them¬ 
selves to be photographed. But my 
luck was not so good. Apparently, 
taken aback by the front-page public¬ 
ity given by Aaj that morning (23 
February^ the two women had left the 
village. The husband of Phoolan’s 
younger sister. Ramkali, had come 
from across the river to take her away. 
Only Phoolan’s two youngest sisters, 
aged around eight and four, were in 
the house, which overlooks the conflu¬ 
ence of the None and the Yamuna, 
which form the western and northern 
boundaries, respectively, of the vil¬ 
lage. 


Phoolan’s house is fascinating. As 
you enter through the front verandah, 
you reach a room that opens into a 
courtyard which is a few feet higher 
than the level of the room. The cour¬ 
tyard leads to another room, a few feet 
higher again, which opens into yet 
another courtyard, which is at a still 
higher plane thaui the room. There is a 
rear exit from this courtyard, by which 
ou can disappear into the house be- 
ind. Dhruv Lai Yadav told me that 
most houses in the villages in the 
ravines were like this. Therefore, if 
the villagers were harbouring dacoits, 
it became extremely difficult for the 
police to track them down because by 
the time information reached the 
police the gang moved from one house 
to another and disappeared. 

From the backyard of Phoolan’s 
house you can have a clear view of the 
entire riverfront and the ravines. This 
could be an ideal observation post for 
the dacoits, Yadav pointed out. 

When the Aaj correspondent spoke 
to the family a few days ago, he asked 
Phoolan’s mother, Moola, whether her 
daugliter visited her sometimes. Moola 
replied: “Kahahun nahin awat hai. Wa 
khooni hai. Hamen wake paisaki 
jaroorat nahin hai (She never comes. 
She is a murderer. We do not need her 
money). 

When the correspondent asked IS- 
ear-old Ramkali as to how Phoolan 
ad become a murderer, she snapped 
back: "Aaj hamahun laike chaJau, kha- 
wao piwao, goli chalibo sikhabau, 
hamahun khooni ban jaihen (today 
you take me along, give me good 
food and drinks, teach me how to use a 
gun, I too will become a murderer).” 
Perhaps that partly explains the phe¬ 
nomenon called Phoolan Devi. 



A-RV KUMAP COURTeSY 



A boon 
to Youth 
Congress(I) 

T he Behmai incident has been a 
godsend for the Youth Congres- 
s(l) unit in UP, led by $anjay Singh, 
MLA, to snipe at thf government. 
Sanjay Singh, who is'tm son-in-law 
of the brother of Ctijusf Minister 
Vishwatiath Pratap Siri^, had been 
ignored by the state leadership for 
some time after the death of Sanjay 
Gandhi. Being the soh'w.the raja of 
Amethi, the constituent of Sanjay 
Gandhi, Sanjay Singh had enjoyed 
top patronage during Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi’s lifetime. He, therefore, lost no 
time in attacking the state govern¬ 
ment after the Behmai massacre 
and demanded the sacking of the 
IGP, Mahendra Singh. A day later 
Mahendra Singh was removed from 
the post of IGP. 

That was not all. On 25 Febru¬ 
ary, when the Chief Minister went 
to Bhognipur to condole the death 
of inspector Moolchand, who had 
died in an encounter, Sanjay Singh 
was visiting Behmai along with 
Kanpur MLA Bhoodhar Mishra and 
YC(I) leader Jagadambika Pal. He 
had visited Bhognipur hours before 
the CM’s arrival and held a meeting 
with the new IGP, N. K. Verma, at 
the Bhognipur inspection bun¬ 
galow. 

At Behmai Sanjay Singh offered 
to pay for five guns to be given to 
tho.>e whom the police approved. 
Thi.s was a thoughtful gesture. For, 
in Behmai, the thakurs are not so 
poor as to accept the dhotis and 
blankets which are being offered 
by the government. What they need 
is guns, and anybody prepared to 
give this wins their heart. 


away. There are two versions of the 
reaction of her family to this incident. 
According to one, the family heaved a 
sign of relief, as a married daughter 
staying away from her in-laws is al¬ 
ways a liability in villages. According 
to the other version, when Phoolan’s 
mother went to the Kalpi thana to 
Ipdge a complaint of kidnapping, she 
was Ignored. Whatever be the truth, in 
the eyes of the law, Phoolan had 
jumped bail and had become an 
ab.sconder. 

Babti Gujar proved to be another 
tormentor for Phoolan. A senior police 
officer told me that in all likelihood 
Phoolan’s heart turned to stone after 
her association with Babu Gujar, who 
used to often rape her in front of the 
other gang members. This, in fact, 
proved to be the undoing of Babu 
(h-iar. Because of such abominable 
behaviour, Vikram, then a junior 
member of the gang, started to hate 



Phoolan’s younger sister Ramkali who is said to resemble Phoolan 


Babu Gujar. On 20 July, 1979,Vikram 
killed Babu Gujar at a Kali tample 
four km from Auraiya in a gun duel. 
Thereafter, Phoolan had an uninter¬ 
rupted affair with Vikram till the 
latter’s death on 13 August,1980. Vik¬ 
ram taught Phoolan the use of 
firearms and she started accompany¬ 
ing him on his raids, donning a (rolice 
uniform. 

Lalaram Singh and Sriram Singh 
were released from jail in June 1980. 
They bore a grudge against Vikram 
Mallah because during their period of 
captivity he had taken over the lead¬ 
ership of the gang. Moreover, they 
coveted Phoolan, wno refused to even 
look at them because* she was the 
sardar’s mistress. 

After Vikram’s death and Phoolan’s 
humiliation at the hands of the Singh 
brothers, she returned to Gorhapurwa 
and established contact with Vikram’s' 
gang member, Mansingh Yadav. She 


committed a number of dacoities along 
with Mansingh, including road hold¬ 
ups. One striking feature of the raids 
conducted by Phoolan’s gang through¬ 
out has been mass killings. In fact, the 
people of Behmai should not have 
been taken by surprise at all—in De¬ 
cember 1980 Phoolan had gone to 
Baijamau, the place where Vikram 
was slain, and looted 90 houses as an 
act of revenge. Behmai was sure to be 
her target one day and she struck on 
14 February 1981 after she had man¬ 
aged to line up the gangs of Ram 
Autar, Balwan Garadia, Raghunath 
Mallah and Jagram Chamar and 
obtain the blessings of “Baba” Musta- 
quim. 

^here are two other “dacoit 
X beauties,” besides Phoolan, who 
are operating in the Yamuna ravines— 
Kusuma Nain (belonging to the barber 
caste),-who is the mistress of the two 
Singh brothers, Lalaram and Sriram, 


KiAY KUMAR COtWTESV'AAJ' 






Heads roll 
in the police 

IVrarainpur and Moradabad he 

xN survived, but Behmai was 
the undoing , of IGP Mahendra 
Singh,” a senior journalist of Luck¬ 
now said when N. K. Verma was 
made the new IGP. Mahendra 
Singh was kicked up to the newly 
created post of director-general of 
police, where he can remain a 
sleeping member of the police 
setup till his retirement in 1982. 
That was not the only change in the 
higher echelons of the UP police. 
Alok B. Lai, a young IPS officer who 
was the SP (rural area) of Kanpur, 
was transferred, and Mohan Das 
Menon, the SP (anti-dacoity opera¬ 
tions) was given concurrent charge 
of the post of SP (rural areas) of 
Kanpur. But while Mahendra 
Singh’s departure had, been deman¬ 
ded by politicians of all hues for 
some time, the way in which Alok 
Lai was removed smacked of poli¬ 
tical arbitrariness. 

Alok I.al was on leave in Luck¬ 
now on 14 February when he learnt 
about the Behmai massacre. He 
immediately rushed back to Kan¬ 
pur and took charge of the situa¬ 
tion. During his absence .he duties 
of the SP (RA) were being dis¬ 
charged by the SSP of Kanpur, 
Bijay Nath Singh, who had earlier 
been the SP of Moradabad (during 
the August 1980 riots). But the 
reward Alok Lai got for cancelling 
his leave and rushing back was to 
be summarily transferred on 22 
February. He was with the IGP and 
the home minister, Rajendra Tri- 
pathi, from 8 am to 6.30 pm that 
day. But they never told him any¬ 
thing. Only at night was he served 
with his transfer orders. 


and Meera Thakur, who was the mis¬ 
tress of Balwan Garadia, the dacoit 
who was killed in an encounter on 24 
February. What were these two 
women doing when Phoolan was 
slaying the thakurs of Gorhapurwa? 
While Meera Thakur was with the 
gang of Phoolan (though not present 
on the scene), Kusuma Nain was with 
her own gang at Damanpur, within a 
few km. of Behmai, where she had 
taken her lovers, Lalaram and Sriram, 
to settle an old land dispute. 

Some 12 years back Shivnarain Nai 
of Damanpur had sold a plot of land to 
Bishwambher Thakur, who had taken 
possession of the land and not paid the 
full amount. Kusuma Nam prevailed 
upon the Sini;h brothers to mediate in 
the dispute and get a fair deal for 
Shivnarain Nai. It was because of this 
that Lalaram and Sriram Singh were at 
Damanpur (a few km from Behmai) on 
14" February. Phoolan may have 


thought that they would be at Behmai 
instead. Therefore, she strut k with the 
force of the combined'gang 

As the news of the Behmai intident 
reached the Singh brothers at Daman¬ 
pur, they rushed to thtillenge 
Phoolan's fleeting gang and »-ngag»?d it 
at Chholapur, in betisci n Ib'bin.ii 
and Khojarampur Tin- iMtig ol the 
thakurs is said to have evi n songiit the 
help of the PAC outfit posted .it Kho¬ 
jarampur (onlv three km from 
Behmai), by shouting over a 
megaphone that they were Lalaram 
and Sriram and they wanted the help 
of the PAC in fighting Phixilan's gang. 
But the PAC men did not react 
According to the villagers, when one 
resident of Behmai, Balmukand, 
reached the PAC oufpost at Khojaram¬ 
pur, he found that the PAC lawans 
were busy playing volJeyli.i:) .md they 
refused to listen to him The polite 
deny this. They say that the PAC had 
taken immediate action But the lact 
remains that the PAC unit at Kho- 

i 'arampur did not manage to challenge 
’hoolan’s fleeing gang. This task was 
ironically left to another dacoit gang. 

Phoolan’s gang cros.sed the Yaiiitiiia 
at Zari to go to Mukdalan, which is 
situated across the None rivet oppo 
site Gorhapurwa. Dhiuv La! \.uLtv, 
the station officer of Kalpi police sta¬ 
tion, was at that time visiting the 
Mangraul PAC outpost, near Gorha¬ 
purwa. He heard a gun shot, apparent¬ 
ly tired by the gang to inform the 
villagers of Gorhapurwa that they 
were around and food be setit to ihcin. 
Dhruv I ,.’i tcok oti- --e. tem of 

the PAG .oit! tio' ■■ i ' . " . ; 'bii- 

■and cn's.sfii L:',, r ' i 
deep water to r, ,■< I, '.''o'.-'.'' ! ' .' 

c.hailenged the hi-; j-". lat' ‘■ 

battle, but th..^ ;■ ■ up- ■ .• 

escape through iht ih-hii t • . rbev, 

however, left behimi 1.-.to i li 


was through the looted goods that the 
police later realised that the gang 
challenged by Dhruv Lai Yadav was 
none other than the one which had 
committed the Behmai massacre. 

Here again the shortcomings of the 
police become apparent. The crime 
having been committed in Kanpur dis¬ 
trict, it took some time for the in¬ 
formation to reach the Kalpi police in 
Jalaun district. It was only a matter of 
chance that SO Dhruv Lai Yadav was 
at Mangraul and he took the initiative 
to challenge the dacoits. Yadav told 
me that the police would perhaps 
never get such a goldeh opportunity 
again. All the top dacoits^ of various 
gangs were operating in the same area 
along with their most valuable mem¬ 
bers on the night of 14-15 February 
when they were challenged at Mukda¬ 
lan. Yadav, who has a reputation of 
being a brave officer (and he proved it 
on 24 February in the encounter with 
Balwan Gadaria when he killed him), 
remorsefully told me that if only he 
knew the nature of the gang he was 
engaging, he would have gone with 
more troops The encounter at Mukda¬ 
lan was the last time the police came 
in contact with Phoolan. Till 26 Febru¬ 
ary. the day 1 left Kalpi after spending 
a few days at tliv anti dacoity OMra- 
Hons control hi-.idfiuarters in the nope 
that Phoolan would be nabbed, she 
had managed to elude the lawmen, 
though the police said that they were 
tracking her movements across the 
ravines closely and were confident of 
n.ibbing her within a few days. The 
police s'-ategy, in her case, seems to 
)r err-.'st a.nd try her instead of 
i iii'i in an encounter. Phoolan’s 

being a woman may have something to 
dn with this. 

Whatever it be, the daughter of 
Devidin Kewat has certainly become a 
legend. 




T was 9 January 1981. 
Word had just reached 
the superintendent of 
police of Madhya 

_Pi adesh’s Oatia district 

that one of the most wanted dacoits of 
Chambal was hiding in the nearby 
Jignia forest of Gwalior district. He 
promptly informed his counterpart in 
Gwalior: the two moved in with their 
forces. By 11 30 they had encircled the 
jungle. Suddenly a shot rang out: the 
dacoiis had spotted the police. The 
battle lasted for an hour—but the 
dacoits were never really in trouble. 
Their guns were better: their armoury 
included even such sophisticated 
weapons as sten guns and self-loading 
rifles (SLRs). Secondly, they had the 
stiategic; advantage of height; they 
■were on top of a hillock. Within an 
hour, the 70-strong gang had escaped 
the police net and was on its way to the 
forests of Katangurh and Chitaipali. 
The police had anticipated such a line 
of retreat, and lain an ambush on the 
route. But the dacoits managed to 
clear this ambush easily enough: by 
two thirty in the afternoon they had 
disappeared. All that the police could 
captuie was some utensils and stray 
clothes 

The police did not want utensils 
and clothes; they wanted Malkhan 
Singh, the “Emperor of Baghis (Re¬ 
bels)”—as the dacoits are called in 
Madhya Pradesh. He was the most- 
wanted haghi, with a reward of Rs 
70,000 on his head, currently the high¬ 
est reward being offered for an outlaw. 
The police have still not managed to 
catch Malkhan Singh. 

In his region, Malkhan Singh is a 
kind of an emperor. He is fond of his 
Robin Hood image, and he does help 
tho.se among the poor who he wants to 
help. He travels, like other dacoits, 
mainly on foot (the dacoit on horse¬ 
back lives only in Hindi films), but he 
has his own personal inflatable boat 
(imported) to help him cross the rivers 
which he otten has to traverse in order 
to keep a step ahead of the law. He 
moves freely enough among the vil¬ 
lages, where he is, in fact, more re¬ 
spected than feared. He does not nor¬ 
mally kill or loot, preferring to make 
his money by kidnapping the offspring 
of rich fathers. And he is generous in 
the manner of a benevolent feudal. 

But he was born poor, in 1943, to a 
mtrdha family in Belao village of the 
dacoit infested Bhind district. He did 
manage to study till class three in the 
village pathshala, but spent most of his 
time grazing his few cattle in the 
ravines of the river Baisli which flows 
beside his village. These ravines were 
frequented by dacoits, and this was 
where he first came into contact with 
them—particularly a dacoit called 
Girdvaiia who, like Malkhan, was also 
a mirdha by caste; indeed, he was a 
distant relative. Malkhan was an 
errand boy for the dacoits then: he 
would fetch cigarettes, matches and 
other small items of need from the 
village shop and pass them on to the 
outlaws. His rewards were generally 
1 « 


Emperor 


Malkhan 

Singh 

He has his own imported, 
inflatable boat which he 
uses to cross the many 
rivers of the ravines. He 
does not eat food cooked 
by anyone else for fear he 
may be poisoned. He shifts 
camp after every meal. On 
an average ni^t he might 
walk as much as 40 
kilometres. He loves bis 
growing reputation of the 
Robin Hood of the 1980s: 
he steals from the rich, 
and gives a little bit away 
to the poor. 


He is more 

respected by the people 
than feared. He started 
his Ufe as a ba^ (rebel) 
more than four years ago, 
and in this time he has 
become the most powerful 
dacoit in the fearsome 
ravines of the Chambal. 
The price on his head is 
the hipest for any outlaw 
today: Rs 70,000. His name 
is ‘‘Emperor^ Malkhim. 

SAUMITRA SANER JEE 
went through forgot¬ 
ten dirttracks in the in¬ 
terior of the Chambal re¬ 
gion to ferret out the his¬ 
tory of this legend. 


lavish tips, but a young boy might be 
excused for feeling a romantic thrill at 
the association with dacoits. The 
dacoits got to know him, and trust him. 

But Malkhan Singh stayed away 
from police records—until 1970. He 
was arrested for shooting down a man 
in his village, Kallu, over a petty 
dispute. A case under section 302 of 
the IPC was started; the sessions court 
of Bhind gave him life imprisonment. 
Malkhan Singh appealed to the Gwa¬ 
lior high court, which let him free on a 
bail of Rs 10,0()0, in 1971. This was also 
the year that Malkhan Singh was 
elected a member of the village panch. 
But the sarpanch, Kailash Narain, was 
an old enemy: the two had always 
been in opposite camps—for instance 
when Narain joined the Congress, Mal¬ 
khan Singh became a supporter of the 
other strung political party in his area, 
the Socialist Party. 

Malkhan Singh was convinced that 
it was Kailash Nara’in who had tried 
his level best to get him convicted in 
the Kallu murder case. And one won¬ 
ders if Malkhan Singh was too far from 
the truth: all those who gave evidence 
against Malkhan Singh were close to 
Kailash Narain. This was nut all. In 
1973, a friend of Malkhan Singh, 
Jagannath, was murdered. Two people 
were arrested: Harilal and Mansukh, 
both harijans—and both supporters of 
Kailash Narain. 

However Malkhan Singh still did 
not react, until provoked by two inci¬ 
dents in quick succession. First, to¬ 
wards the end of 1975, Kailash Narain 
tried to get Malkhan Singh removed 
from the panch on the grounds that he 
had still not been cleared of murder by 
the courts; a resolution to this effect 
was introduced by Narain. Around the 
■same time, Nathuram, a close relative 
of Kailash Narain, eloped with a lady 
from Malkhan Singh’s family. This 
Malkhan Singh took as a personal 
affront. He reported this to the police, 
but nothing happened. Malkhan Singh 
decided to take the law into his own 
hands. 

A round 10.30 on the morning of 5 
May 1976, Kailash Narain was sit¬ 
ting outside the house of Ram Saran in 
his village, chatting. Malkhan Singh, 
armed with a sten gun, approached, 
and from a distance of about 20 feet 
let loose a volley of bullets. The first 
bullet hit Kailash Narain on his arm, 
and as he fell forward, the rest of the 
bullets hit Sudama Singh, who was 
sitting next to Kailash Narain. Sudama 
Singh died on the spot. Kailash Narain, 
it so happened, survived. 

Malkhan Singh knew precisely 
what his future was going to be after 
this shooting. He did not hang around 
waiting for the police. He took his gun 
and made his way straight to the 
ravines of the famous Chambal river. 
He had now become a baghi, a rebel 
from the world of “law and order.” 

Ailong with Malkhan Singh left Ram 
Sunehri and his brother Ram Karan 
Singh. And once in the ravines, Ghan- 
shyam (alias Ghansa) joined them. In a 



couple of months the gang took shape; 
today it is the most feared gang of the 
Chambal. 

Kailash Narain had survived Mal- 
khan Singh’s attack, so the first prior¬ 
ity of the gang became the murder of 
Narain.' Narain took precautions, 
however, always moving around with 
armed guards; armed policemen were 
posted at his house. Malkhan Sin^ 
waited. He had, in the meanwhile, 
another score to settle too: to take 
revenge for the murder of his friend 
Jagannath. But the two harijans who 
had killed Jagannath were in police 
custody, so he decided to kill those 
close to them. On the night of 7-8 
October 1976 Malkhan Singh, along 
with Ghanshyam, Ram Sunehri and 
Ram Singh entered the village of Man- 
kabagh under the cover of darkness. 
Gangole and Mewaram were resting in 
their houses. They were dragged out 
and shot dead Malkhan Singh and his 
gaAg disappearifd as quietly as they 
had come. They did not trouble or 
harass anyone else. 

It is now four years since he became 
a dacoit, and Malkhan Singh has 
raised his strength from a band of four 
to a small army of 70. His area of 
operation is around the panchnada, 
where the five rivers—Chambal, 
Jamuna, Kuanri, Sindh and Pahoj— 
inter.sect on the border of Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, and where 
the ravines are deepest and the jung¬ 
les most dense: it is from here that 
Malkhan Singh conducts all his opera¬ 
tions, sometimes slipping into the 
Agra and Etawah districts of UP and 
sometimes into the Bharatpur district 
of Rajasthan to either commit, his 
crimes, escape the police or meet 
villagers. 

Within the very first year, Malkhan 
Singh was able to establish four sepa¬ 
rate gangs owing allegiance to him, 
one of which he controlled directly; 
the other three were in the charge of 
his three closest lieutenants, Ghan¬ 
shyam, Mustaqim (who also figures in 
the Phoolan Devi story, since he 
helped her assault the thakur village 
of Behmaf) and Soghar Singh. Re¬ 
cently, Mustaqim and Ghanshyam 
broke away to become completely in¬ 
dependent. (According to a .report 
published on 4 March, Mustaqim was 
shot dead by the police during their 
intensive hunt for dacoits after the 
Phoolan Devi incident. But one should 
wait for further confirmation before 
accepting that as the full truth. The 
police often, and foi understandable 
reasons, make mistakes in identifica¬ 
tion after an encounter with dacoits.) 

Malkhan Singh, who operates main¬ 
ly in Bhind, Gwalior, Morena and 
Datia, has what might even be called a 
good reputation among the people: the 
Robin Hood syndrome once again. 
There are some reasons for this. To 
begin with, he does not indulge in 
wanton murder, At best, during the 
four years, he has committed 20 mur¬ 
ders—a relatively small figure com¬ 
pared to the 400 or more murders that 
a reformed dacoit like Mohar Singh is 


Where do dacoits get 
their weapons from? 
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T he arms that the dacoits use are 
often far more sophisticated 
than those of the piihte After one 
recent encounter, for instance, the 
police found that the cartridges the 
dacoits had used had been manu¬ 
factured more recently than those 
used by the police Besides, it is 
common to find dacoits like Mal¬ 
khan Singh and membeis ot his 
gang using weapons like -Self Load¬ 
ing Rifles .(SLR), Thompson 
Machine Carbines (TMC) and 
Mausers, which gives them a clear 
upper hand against the police. M.tl- 
khan Singh, mtert stingly, lias man¬ 
aged to lay his liands on hand 
grenades as well. 

The sources are many. After the 
1972 surrender, though 611 dacoits 
surrendered, only 267 arms were 
turned in to the police It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that most of the 
leading dacoits had more than one 
weapon per member of the gang. 
What in effect hapiieneJ at the 
time of the 1977 s.n ci ncler w.is 
. that the dacoits either sold o^f their 
weapons to those who did not sin 
render or a majoritv of them kept 
their weapons with trusted peo¬ 
ple—in case they were ever needed 
again. 

The Indian army had issued, 
periodically, some weapons to the 
residents of villages on the Indo- 
Pak border, especially during war 
time, to guard themselves. A num¬ 
ber of such weapons have found 
their way into the rav'nes of central 
India. Then there are the legally 
licensed arms. In Morena and 
Bhind districts, for instance a ii'tyc 
number of villagers h.-ve tii-n 
issued licensed arms; these insio'n! 
of being .used against dacoits , ;t' 
ohen sold to them. In the disi'icts 


of Gwalior, Morena and Bhind 
there are ahem three lakh licensed 
.irrns in ciicnl isitn-besides a 
horde of untu eev d ones 

Bui the mam sources of sophisti¬ 
cated weapons are usually the ordn¬ 
ance depots of the army. Arms 
abandoned bv the army especially 
during the Indo Pak and Indo- 
Cliina wars vveie sold through 
often to the dacoit gangs. An SLR 
lost during the 1971 war was found 
with Mohar Singh within three 
months of its (lemg reported mis¬ 
sing Besides, giiiirunning is a very 
luciative profo'Mon tor people liv¬ 
ing in the hordt=T areas. Weapons 
are smuggled in from Pakistan and 
China and then sold to agents who 
in turn sell the weapons to the 
dacoits at steep prices, i A ,303 bore 
rifle, for example, caq fetch 
Rs 16.000 ) Said surrendered dacoit 
Lukka (Loicmriii' Singh: “From 
Morena and Bhind for in.stance, 
|^..■'•e are .i of people in the 

army Tl f-e l-.ave very good 

coniacts svi'h the people in the 
ordnance depots When they come 
home on holiday they bring along 
with them guns and cartridges 
which they sell and make some 
money. This t, one important 
source for /lacfiis.'' Recently, Braj 
Mohan .Sinf'.li an .'rmy jawaa post¬ 
ed .It Banina, r.ear Jhansi, was 
arrested in Gwalior and the police 
recovered 350 SLR cartridges from 
him. 

,■ Besides, of course, there is d 
'proliferation of countrymade 
guns—popui.irlv 
Dacoit. w e ■■■ ,■ 
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alleged to have committed. This the 
police accept too. And his main source 
of income is not through loot, where 
the chances of the poor being partially 
affected exist. His main income is from 
kidnapping, and he gets an average 
ransom of Rs 50,000. Now, there is no 
point in kidnapping a poor man’s 
child, and obviously he doesn’t. So the 
poor, who are not affected by his 
dacoity but are often the beneficiaries 
of his generosity, talk warmly of him. 
The police know of at least 28 kidnap¬ 
pings committed by Malkhan Singh, 
which would mean a minimum re¬ 
venue of about Rs 14 lakhs for the 


gang so far. As far as the distribution 
of the loot is concerned, Malkhan 
Singh takes half, then expenses for the 
upkeep of the gang are deducted, and 
the rest is divided among the mem¬ 
bers, the importance and share of each 
member being determined by the 
quality of the weapon that a particular 
gang member possesses. 

R evenge is the source, and revenge 
continues to be the inspiration: 
however successful Malkhan Singh 
may have become, he never forgot that 
he took to this life of crime because of 
a man called Kailash Narain. And 


revenge had to be taken. Malkhan 
Singh realised that he himself iiad now 
g become too big a target, the police 
evi TV where were on the lookout for 
J iuii’. hi would be Spotted easily So he 
i v-.,. jc got someone else to ue r.le.' j-. b 
•,.r Mm. It was planned that Kashiram. 
an ;a<j;n.uy and unknown member of 
h>s gang, would go to Kailash Narain 
and shoot him when he was least 
suspicious—in the open. 

On 14 September sarpaach Kailash 
Narain was at his house in Bhind city. 
In the evening, he went that day for 
his prayers to the Shankar temple, as 
was his practice. After prayers, Narain 
went into a shop. The armed escort 
who always accompanied bim relaxed, 
and went to another shop to buy some 
tobacco. This was the moment that 
Kashiram had been looking for. He 
crept up from behind and shot Kailash 
Narain with a countrymade revolver. 
Kashiram was caught, but this time 
Kailash Narain did not survive. And 
Malkhan Singh said thank you to 
Kashiram in his own way. A week after 
Kashiram was arrested, Malkhan 
Singh raided Kashiram’s village and 
killed four of Kashiram’s worst ene 
mies. 

Life as a dacoit is hardly all fun and 
games. It means being hounded by the 
police day and night; it means guard¬ 
ing against an attack from any quar¬ 
ter—including from gang members. 
For instance, Malkhan never sleeps 
the full night in any one place. He 
moves ramp after every meal. He 


What do ex-dacoits do? 



W hat are the two most notorious 
ex-dacoits doing today? Mohar 
Singh once had a reward of Rs 2.5 
lakhs on his head; he has now taken 
to farming and politics. He cam¬ 
paigned actively for the Congres- 
s(I) in the last Assembly elections. 
As he told this correspondent, 
“There is no other alternative to 
Mrs Gandhi and, now that I have 


surrendered, I will work for her 
party. In the next Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions if Charan Singh stands from 
Baghpat, I will contest against him 
on the Congress(I) ticket. I know I 
will get the ticket. There must be 
someone to protect the rights of the 
gujjars in that area. Charan Singh’s 
supjiorters harass them. I think ex- 
dacoits have a very good chance of 


doing well in politics. After all, they^'jj 
have a very heroic image. I will 
definitely take to politics 
seriously.” 

But stranger is the story of 
Madho Singh. From being a dacoit 
who had a reward of Rs. 1.5 lakhs 
on his head, he has now become a 
magician. And he made his maiden 
public appearance recently at a fair 
held in Gwalior on 25 December. 

He was a huge success too, largely 
because of the advance publicity he 
had received. In almust.all the daily 
papers of Gwalior, advertisements 
had appeared that ex-dacoit Madho 
Singh would give a magic show. It 
read: “Good news: There is no need 
to wait any longer. Yesterday’s 
dacoit has become today’s Great 
Magician Madho Singh...Yes, Sir, 
the same Madho Singh on whose 
head there was a reward of Rs 1.5 
lakhs. Yes, these days he is acting 
as the hero of three films; he is a 
person about wbom thousands of 
authors have written books.” A 
neighbour of Madho Singh in 
Gopalpura, Morena, had a wry cor.i- 
ment: “We do not see him practis¬ 
ing magic very much, but people all 
over Madhya Pradesh know that he 
has become a magician. Let us hope 
that all the existing dacoits do not 
become magicians, then the police 
will really have a difficult time 
finding them!” 
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never eats food cooked by anyone else. 

He does not drink, not because he has 
anything against liquor but because he 
is afraid of losing his alertness under 
alcohol’s influence. Two sentries are 
always on guard about two kilometres 
away from where he sleeps, and they 
are changed every two hours. All the 
dacoities that they commit are done 
before midnight so that the gang has a 
clear three to four hours to make a 
getaway. On an average Malkhan 
Singh travels 40 kilometres every 
night, dressed in the now conventional 
garb of a dacoit—a police officer’s 
uniform. Malkhan Singh, however, 
never misbehaves with women, nor 
does he allow anyone in his gang to do 
so—indeed, he has quite a few admir¬ 
ers among women. 

Nor is the admiration confined to 
women. When we visited Malkhan 
Singh’s village, Belao, we asked a boy 
where Malkhan Singh once liveo. a couple of houses away. He eyed us thonties tried to use the influence of 
"Malkhan Singh jo baghi ban gaye with suspicion: were we policemen in ex-dacoit Mohar Singh to persuade 
the? (Malkhan Singh, who has become plain clothes? Once he realised we some of the current dacoit chiefs to 
rebel?)” replied the boy. The admira- were journalists, he did not stop talk- surrender. Mohar Singh once had a 
tion in his voice was unmistakable, ing. "We never had any complaints reward of Rs 2.5 lakhs on his head, and 
Malkhan Singh’s house is now de- against Malkhan Singh. He mixed free- he was a feared tetror. Malkhan Singh 
sert^. His family members have left, ly and never troubled anyone. He was told Mohar Singh to stay away: ne 
afraid that someone might want to also fond of singing. Had Kailash Na- would only begin to think of sur- 
take^ revenge on Malkhan Sin^ by rain not got him implicated in a case, rendering, said Malkhan Singh, when 
hurtvig them. A couple qf. policemen and had not Nathuram taken a woman he achieved another distinction— 
are posted there; an unimagintative away from his family, he would still be when the reward on his head became 
administrative gesture. The walls are here with us. We actually want him to Rs 2.5 lakhs too. At the moment the 
crumbling, and dust has ^gathered; come back to the village, we want him reward is Rs 70,000—the highest for 
shrubs have begun sprouting in cor- to surrender and lead a peaceful life.” any outlaw, but still far away from Rs 
ners. But Malkhan Singh is not willing to 2.5 lakhs. How much more time will 

We met Bhoop Singh, who stays just surrender—not yet. Last year, the au- Malkhan Singh need to get there? 



A kidnap 
victim's tale 

R am Behari Sharma, who was kidnapped by dacoit 
Babu Khan and his gang, narrates his harrowing 
experience in captivity. 

"I come from a well-to-do brahmin family. My father 
is a farmer and I am a B. Com. student. At around four 
o’clock on 30 September last year, while I was returning 
from Bhind town to Bathura, 1 came across some people 
in police uniform. They called me. Thinking the^ were 
policemen I went to them. Immediately they tied my 
hands and took me with them to the ravines at the point 
of a gun. There they blindfolded me. All along the way 
they abused me and pushed me around. Then, we 
stopped at a spot and they untied me. But I was not left 
alone. Three people were constantly guarding me, and 1 
was kept at a distance from the rest of the gang, so that I 
coiild not hear anything that they were saying. 

All through I did not know what they were going to do 
with me. Occasionally I used to weep. But everytime I 
did so 1 was beaten up. After a couple of days I stopped 
c^ng. But they gave me proper food and shelter. Rarely 
did a night pass when we stayed at one place. We crossed 
from one ravine to another. 

"After some time I gave up all hopes df being freed 
and I even thought that I would be killed. But suddenly 
one day I was released. It was then that 1 came to know 
what had been happening during my captivity. The 
dacoits had approached my father and told niin Uiat he 
had to pay a ransom of Rs 25,000 for my release. After 
that a number of meetings had *aken place between my 
father and the dacoits. And finally, only when my father 
managed to collect and pay the entire amount, was I 
freed” 
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The strange Story of Pan Singh Tomar: 

From Asian Games to 
Ghambal Rarines 


ROM winning gold to loot- 
^ * ing gold. This is the 
Shi strange tale of Pan Singh 
Tomar, a retired subedar 

_ of the Indian army and 

national record holder in the 3,000 
metre steeplechase between 1960 and 
1970. Pan Singh Tomar turned into a 
dacoit in 1979, eight years after he had 
retired after 22 years of meritorious 
service with the Indian army. 

Born in 1932 into a poor family in 
Bhirausa village in Morena district of 
Madhya Pradesh, Pan Singh was 
forced to discontinue school at a very 
early age, and spent most of his time 
assisting his father Ishwar Sin^, and 
his brother Matadin, in farming. But 
even as a child. Pan Singh decided 
that he wanted to do something other 
than the traditional tilling of the land. 
Farming, he thought, was only good 
enough for old age. “I have knpwn Pan 
Singh since he was a child,” said Ratan 
Singh, a village elder. “He was always 
active, always running around but not 
very interested in doing the work that 
his father did.” But Pan Singh could do 
little about making his way in the big 
wide world—until in 1949, when he 
was selected to join the army, thanks 
to his strappling physique. 

Once in the army. Pan Singh excel¬ 
led in sports. In 1960 he set the 
national record in the 3,000 metres 
steeplechase with a timing of 8 mi¬ 
nutes 53.4 seconds, and this was bet¬ 
tered only in 1970 by Gurmej Sin^ 
who won the bronze medal in the 
Asian Games by clocking 8 minutes 
53.2 seconds. Pan Singh had himself 
Sind river flows amidst ravines 


hm Singh Tomw ratlietf u 
a Antewfroni the Indiin 
army. Bntheaehlefedmiieh 
more than that whlie 
serving the nation for 22 ‘ 
years in the army. Hh was a 
superb athlete, holding the 
national record in the 3,000 
metre steeplechase with a 
timing of 8 mlnntes 53.4 
seconds—a record broken 
only in 1970. Pan Singh 
represented India in the 1958 
Tokyo Asian Oames. Bnt 
when he came hack to his 
village in 1971, he found 
Hmself a victim. 

No one helped him recover 
his land. In 1979, Pan Singh 
took out his gun. 

BADMITRABAllERmB 
reports this unusual story 
of a most unusual dacoit 


worn the national colours: he partici¬ 
pated in the Asian Games in Tokyo in 
1958, though he could not win any 
medals. During his days as a sports¬ 
man Pan Singh was known as a tall, 
powerful, long-striding runner, and 
went abroad several times on training 
tours. 

In 1971, Pan Singh Tomar retired 
firom the army and returned to his 
village to assist his brother Matadin in 
the profession he had left for his old 
age, farming. With his return, his trou¬ 
bles with a rich and powerful relative 
Babu Singh, began. He found, on his 
return, that his brother Matadin had, 
under pressure, sold some of the fami¬ 
ly land to Babu Singh. Land is a 
precious asset in a village. Pan Singh 
was angry, and he wanted that lano 
back. Babu Singh, quite understand¬ 
ably, was. in no mood to return the 
land; in any case, he was demanding a 
price which Pan Singh was not willing 
to pay. There was no settlement, but a 
very typical rural enmity was bom. ‘ 

According to some sources. Pan 
Singh began dabbling with crime 
mum before he finally left for the 
ravines. Being the kind of person he 
was, with a very “macho” idea of 
himMlf. it is quite possible that he felt 
hemmed in by the quiet rural life and 
was attracted by the romanticism 
associated with dacoits. It is necessary 
to repeat that dacoity is not really 
looked upon as a heinous crime: the 
bggh^reoel) has a status that no'ordin¬ 
ary thief or brigand could even begin 
to match. 

What is certain is that as early as in 
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1973 Pan Singh was implicated in a « 
case of dacoity in Diakata village in g 
the Dholpur district of Rajasthan. ^ 
According to the police, one of the f 
gang members who had conunitted , 
that dacoity was caught, and he re- £ 
vealed to the police that among the J 
persons involved in the dacoity was “ 
none other than Pan Singh. The police 
dutifully lodged a case against him. 
But he was released on bail, and 
nothing came of it. All was well with 
Pan Singh Tomar till 1979, when his 
bar,;lv hidden anger against Babu 
surfaced again. 

It was early 1979, and the old land 
dispute had still not been resolved. 
Pan i-iugh had approached the author¬ 
ities to intervene, but nothing had 
come of that either. So he went direct- 
iv to Babu Singh again. Babu Singh 
was as adamant as before. Not merely 
adamant, but violent too, this time. 
When Pan Singh began pestering him, 
he collected some village toughs (this 
was in the first week of March), beat 
up Pan Singh, insulted Pan Singh’s 
daughter and snatched away her orna¬ 
ments. Pan Singh went to the police to 
report the matter. But even while the 
police were taking down the complaint, 
Babu Singh reached the police station. 
Babii Singh was an influential man of 
the village, and he told the police that 
there was no need to register Pan 
Singh’s V omplaint as it was “baseless.” 
insu ad, he lodged a complaint of his 
ow n against Pan Singh! His complaint 
was registered by the police, and Pan 
Singh’s ignored. Pan Singh felt help¬ 
less, no one in the village would assist 
him either, no villager was willing to 
take on Babu Singh. Pan Singh de¬ 



cided that he would avenge the injus¬ 
tice himself. 

,lusi one day after this. Pan Singh, 
unable to get Babu Singh, shot dead 
his nephew, Jagannath Singh, in broad 
daylight. He then absconded to the 
Kuanri ravines. Accompanying him 
were his brother Matadin, and a faith¬ 
ful dhobi Ram Charan. 

Jagannath Singh did not die; he 
only sustained an injury which healed. 
But Pan Singh had not given up; his 
desire for revenge was as strong as 
ever. In any case, the focal point of his 
anger was still alive. Just a couple of 
days after Pan Singh left for the 
ravines, Babu Singh was shot dead 
while returning home—by Pan Singh, 
who had been waiting in an ambush. 
His revenge was still not complete. 
Over a year later, on 20 September 
1980, Babu Singh’s two sons, Jarnail 
Singh and Havildar Singh, were work¬ 
ing in their fields around 10.30 in the 
morning. Suddenly Pan Singh and 
Matadin appeared from behina a boul¬ 
der. Before the two sons of Babu Singh 
had time to shout for help, Pan Singh 
shot the two of them dead and went 
away. His passion for revenge had 
finally been quenched. But now he 
would hav^o be a baghi for the rest 
of bis life. 

Today, Babu Singh’s house in Bhir- 
ausa is guarded by armed policemen. 


The dacoits’ Intelligence agents 


T he dacoit gangs have their own 
well spread-out intelligence net¬ 
work. When this reporter reached 
Bhind, he was immediately spotted 
and word was sent back to the 
dacoits about both my intentions 
and my movements in Bhind. The 
main informer is the white-collar 
middleman who is officially lawa- 
biding but, in fact, has made dacoi¬ 
ty into a profitable industry for 
himself by becoming the link be¬ 
tween the outlaws and society. He 
provides the dacoit with informa¬ 
tion about police movements, 
police informers (who die a cruel 
death if ever caught)—and which 
wealthy man of the area can be a 
potential victim. The last is particu¬ 
larly vital these days when kidnap¬ 
ping rather than just simple loot 
has become the main source of 
income for the dacoits. Indeed, jcis 
this middleman who becomes^e 
conduit of information and naMey 
during a kidnapping—he ensures 
that tne money reaches the dacoit 
and the kidnapped person reaches 
home safely. The fee is on a percen¬ 
tage basis. It is this middleman too 


who supplies the dacoit gangs with 
provisions like food, clothing and 
other day-to-day requirements. Of 
course the profit he makes is hand¬ 
some. 

Besides, many of the policemen 
too are in league with the dacoits, 
betraying the force in return for 
cash. “It is very difficult for us 
sometimes to plan and capture 
dacoits because they have informa¬ 
tion about where we are going to 
raid, and by the time we reach they 
have got away,” explains C. P. 
Singh, superintendent of police for 
Morena. Apart '’riiin ’ t i . alty 
cemented by cash, there are more 
“honourable” loyalties—like caste, 
or geography, or blood between 
dacoits and some of their pursuers 
in the police. 

Lastly, tl|» fact that the dacoits 
camouflagewumselves by the sim¬ 
ple expediilat of wearing police 
uniforms leads to its own problems 
of confusion. Often villagers and 
policemen themselves attack other 
policemen ^kinking them to be 
dacoits. 
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as alloy steel specialists 
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Rebels, 
not dacoits 



Dais at Jaura where the ’72 surrender took place 


B anditry in this region has its 
roots as far back as the 12th 
century AD when Anangpal, a 
Tonior king of Dfelhi, was ousted by 
his now-famous cousin Prithviraj 
Chauhan. Anangpal took reefuge in 
the Chambal ravines, made it his 
base and from here made ceaseless 
jefforts to reoccupy Delhi. It is here 
that the term baghi (rebel), which 
is what the dacoits call themselves, 
orginates. Anangpal’s successors 
too tried to get to Delhi, but all such 
attempts were thwarted by Prith¬ 
viraj Chauhan. However, with the 
setting up of the Sultanate and the 
defeat of Prithviraj Chauhan, the 
Chauhan loyalists too went to the 
ravines and set up small dynastic 
rulerships. Anyone who pas¬ 

sed through the region—Moham¬ 
medan, Maratha or British —was 
harassed. In fqct, the rajput sardars 
were largely responsible for the 
Mughals shifting their capital from 
Agra to Delhi. It was fairly common 
for a passing imperial treasury to 
be attacked by the baghis. • 

With the decline of the Mughals 
and the annexation of Gwalior by 


the Marathas in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, lawlessness 
in central India increased, and the 
Marathas found it difficult to com¬ 
pletely subdue the rebellious ra- 
jputs and gujars. Even during the 
British raj, though efforts were 
made to eliminate dacoity, none of 
them succeeded. 

As a result, dacoity is not really 
considered an offence by people, 
but just another profession, albeit a 
trifle dicey one. Dacoits are by and 
large respected. It is precisely for 
this reason that the police find it 
difficult to capture dacoits—they 
do not get enough support from the 
local people. There is no social 
stigma attached to dacoity and 
often the social status of a person 
rises after he becomes a baghi 
Violence is romanticised and made 
palatable—at least to those who are 
directly affected by it. But this is 
not the only reason why villageis 
are unwilling to come forward. The 
other reason is fear: it does not take 
the dacoits very long to find out 
who has ratted on them—and their 
punishment is brutal death. 


Bhirausa itself is a very remote village 
and to reach it one has to travel 
through 20 kilometres of dirt track. 
For a police party to reach the village 
by jeep from Sihonia, the nearest 
police station, it takes at least one 
hour. But Bhirausa has now become 
famous^ thanks to its famous son Pan 
Singh Tomar. Whenever we asked any¬ 
one the way to Bhirausa the stock 
reply was, “You want to go to Pan 
Singh’s village?” We were travelling 
on our own, unaccompanied by any 
policeman, and the people were help¬ 
ful in directing us. In the village we 
met Ram Swaroop, whose house is just 
next to Pan Singh’s old house, now 
deserted and half broken. 

“What was Pan Singh like when he 
used to live here?” we asked Ram 
Swaroop. “He was a friendly, nice 
person,” Ram Swaroo'p replied. “He 
was very fond of playing cards and 
whenever he wanted to do so he would 
go around telling people that they had 
worked hard enough for one day, and 
it was time to relax. And he would 
collect people and they would play 
cards till late into the night. During 
the day, he spent most of hiS time 
farming. Nor was he known to be a bad 
man. True, he was involved in a dacoi¬ 
ty case in 1973, but after that we did 
not iknow of any case where he was 
involved. His trouble was really over 
land. 1 remember when Pan Singh 
returned to the village he had a big 
argument with Matadin ove. why he 
had sold the land to Babu Singh with¬ 
out asking him. And since then, off 
and on, they have had disputes with 
Babu Singh's family, which is a very 
influential family in our village. Then 
of course Pan Singh became a 
baghi and killed Babu Singh and his 
sons. But Babu Singh had harassed him 
a lot.” 

People from Babu Singh’s family 
obviously have a different view of Pan 
Singh. Jagannath Singh showed us the 
scar on his arm which had been left 
behind by Pan Singh’s bullet. “My 
uncle did not do anything wrong by 
refusing to part with the land. Affer 
all, he had bought the land and not 
snatched it. He told him to return the 
money and he would return the land. 
So why should he kill him? He should 
be captured by the police and 
punished.” 

That IS precisely what “the police 
has been trying to do—and nearly did 
in an encounter on 22 November last 
year. It was a joint effort by the police 
of Gwalior and Morena. Though the 
police failed to either kill or arrest 
Pan Singh, they did kill his brother 
Matadin. 

This was a big blow to Pan Singh 
Tomar, who within a short while has 
managed to establish a fearsome repu¬ 
tation. But Pan Singh used the occa¬ 
sion of his brother’s death to inform 
those who were watching that he had 
now not only become a confirmed 
dacoit, but also joined the big league. 
Displaying the courage that a baghi 
must show to earn the respect of nis 
peers and enter the stories of villagers. 


he carried the body of his brother with 
him while escaping: he was deter¬ 
mined that his brother would be given 
a proper funeral and his body would 
not reach either a police mortuary or 
be eaten by jackals. With the body, he 
crossed over from Morena district in 
Madhya Pradesh to Bharatpur in Ra¬ 
jasthan, where Matadin was duly cre¬ 
mated. it was there too that he formed 


an official alliance with another.d.icoit 
called Sarnam Singh, who operates in 
that area. There are certain traditional 
ceremonies to seal such an alliance. 
On 5 December Pan Singh Tomar and 
Sarnam Singh exchanged turbans and 
vowed that they would cooperate and 
never betray each other. 

It was an important vow, .The life of 
a baghi is always in denfand ■ 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Qi 


: You have been accused 
of rhalJenging the rhwf 
minister of {^uiarat on the 
issue of, this agitaton. 
How do you react? 

A; On the issue of reservation there 
is no difference of opinion between me 
and the chief minister. I have made 
the position very clear in both the 
houses of Parliament. In every demo¬ 
cratic part^ there are healthy differ¬ 
ences of opinion, but it does not mean 
that I am against the chief minister. 

Q: Do you think that the chief 
ttunister has behaved as a good admi¬ 
nistrator in the manner in which he is 
tackling this situation? 

A: He has tried his best to tackle 
the situation, but some interested poli¬ 
tical parties and individuals, who are 
plasring their dirty game, have pro¬ 
longed the agitation. 

Q: Don’t you think that the harijans 
should be militant in the face of the 
oppression that they have (o endure? 

A: 1 do not think that militancy will 
pay. Harijans are very poor and social¬ 
ly backward, and for ages they have 
been suppressed by the high caste 
Hindus. They have to depend for their 
bread on the high caste Hindus. Popu- 
lationwise, they are in a minority. In 
Gujarat, there are hardly a few harijan 
hpuses in every village and therefore 
they are easily subjected to atrocities. 

Q; Does this not make you angry, 
both as a human being and as a 
responsbile politician? 

A: Becoming angry is not a solution. 
We have to find out some solution to 
the problem. I am trying to do that. 

O: What is your solution? 

A: 1116 main cause of their suffer¬ 
ing is their economic inequality and 
poverty. Nearly 70 to 80 per cent 
scheduled castes are living below the 
poverty line: they have to be lifted 
above it. It is for this that our govern¬ 
ment has started a new scheme of 
special central assistance to the states 
for scheduled caste development. It is 
for the first time in the'history of this 
nation that a special component plan 
meant for the economic upliftment of 
the scheduled castes has been drafted. 
Uitder this plart, many schemes for 
economic welfare of these communi¬ 
ties will be taken up and it is our 
endeavour to bring at least 50 per cent 
of the total population of scheduled 
castes, which is about two crores fami¬ 
lies, above the poverty line during the 
sixth five-year plan. 

Q: You said this was the first time: 
do you mean to say that nothing was 
done in the past, in the times of Nehru, 
Lai Bahadur Shastri and Mrs Gandhi? 

A: You have not understood me. In 
fact, this scheme has been evolved 
only because of Mrs Gandhi. It is 
because of her initiative and interest 
that it took shape. There were a lot of 
difficulties in the initial stages. The 
finance ministry and the planning 
commission had their doubts about the 
ih 



In every 
walk el life 
a harijan 
has In face 
prejudice 


Yogendra Makwana is the union minister of state for home 
affairs, and among the responsibilities specially assigned to 
hirn is harijan affairs. He is a harijan himself—and he comes 
from Gujarat. And the caste Hindus of Gujarat have risen 
against harijans, demanding that the special reservations in 
education given to the historically oppressed untouchables 
be scrapped. We spoke to him in Delhi to find out his views 
on the agitation. 


viability of this scheme, but it was Mrs 
Gandhi who got the cabinet clearance. 

Q- At i vi-iir wife and your daughter 
playing a very important part w help¬ 
ing the barijans today in Gujarat? 

A: My wife is an MLA. My daugh¬ 
ters are still studying, and they have 
not entered politics, nor is there any 
intention on their part to enter poli¬ 
tics. 

Q: Your state government has 
obviously failed to stop this agitation. 

A: It IS not the government who can 
alone stop this agitation, and stop the 
atrocities on harijans. Unless all the 
people of Gujarat become involved in 
(stopping it) it won’t stop, because it 
has assumed a ^reat dimension and 
spread to the villages also. All the 
social workers and leaders of society, 
irrespective of-their party allegiance, 
should come forward and stop it. The 
role of the government should not be 
seen in isolation, particularly on this 
issue. It is ultimately for the entire 
society to do justice to the weaker 
sections. In Guja'rat, there are many 
leaders who claim to be Gandhian. 
They should come forward and help 
the government in this task. 

Q: Why do you think thaf this 
agitation started so suddenly? 

A: It started with a limited demaitd: 
the demand fur abolition of the system 
of "carrying forward” an inter¬ 
changeability of reserved seats in the 
post-jj^raduute medical courses. This 
dem'mtd was made by the medical 
students, but after some time some 
political parties took undue interest in 
it, and encouraged the agitation, even 
giving financial assistance. 

Q: Who are these parties? 

A. 1 have already named them. Thfe 
leadv'r;; ot Eharatiya Janata Party at 


the national level have supported re¬ 
servation and expressed their displea¬ 
sure towards the agitation. But at the 
same time, their MLA from Gujarat, 
Mr Ashok Bhatt has sup^rted this 
agitation. Their MLA from Baroda, Mr 
Makrand Desai, when asked, did not 
clarify his position on this issue. The 
Lok Dal leader, Mr Chimanbhai Patel, 
also openly supported the agitation in 
the initial stages. But now he is not 
suppporting it. 

Q: What kind of psychological im¬ 
pact will this agitation leave in the 
minds of people? 

A: I agree with you that it could 
leave scars on human minds. But it is a 
social problem aqd all of us have to 
onder over it. The values established 
y Bapuji have been forgotten by the 
peoifle of this country and we have to 
do something to remind them. 

Q: Have they also been forgotten by 
the politicians of the country? 

A: I will not say “all.” But some, of 
course. 

Q: Has Gujarat forgotten Gandhiji? 

A: I will not put it quite like that. 
But I would like to put it in a different 
way. The influence of caste has come 
to the fore all over the country, and it 
has its impact in Gujarat also. 

Q: What do you think is an answer 
to the harijan problem? I don’t think 
just a component plan is a complete 
answer. 

A: You are right. Only economic 
welfare is not the answer. We have to 
educate them and create an atmos¬ 
phere in the coun^ where people 
treat them equally in speial life also. 

Q: Have you faced any prejudices 
On your life? 

A: OhI Many a time. I was not 
allowed to enter school in my primary 
days. I had my primary education in a 







hut in a harijan locality. My teachers 
were also harijans 

Q: Have you faced any prejudice in 
your political life? 

A: In every walk of life, a harijan 
has to face prejudice. At the same 
time, one has to be brave enough to 
overcome it. I have done it. 

Q; One of tfie things that people 
told us in Gujarat was that the politic¬ 
al caste plank of your party in the 
assembly, panchayar and corporation 
elui lions has hcen KlIAM ami that is 
one oi tlie the reasons whv (ho patei', 
brahamins, etc. are annoyed with your 
government. Therefore, they utiised 
this opportunity provided by the medi¬ 
cos. How do you react? 

A; My party is wedded to the cause 
of all the downtrodden and the de¬ 
pressed people of the country. Some of 
the leaders ,in Gujarat during their 
discussions, use the word KHAM to 
denote a combination of kshatriya, 
harijan, uctivasi and minorities, since 
these sections have been the main 
supporters of the Congress Party from 
the beginning. In a lighter vein, they 
refer to our party as comprising of 
KHAM. But there was no conscious 
effort on our part to make an exclusive 
group of these communities. At the 
same time, it is a tact that the harijans 
have wholeheartedly supported the 
Congress Party in all the elections. 
The upper castes, particularly those 
who are opposing the Cong-ess, were 
annoyed by this. The return of Mrs 
Gandhi to power has not yet been 
digested by them Whatever we have 
achieved they wanted to undo. 

Q- US out of 140 MLAs of the 
Congress Partv belong to the KHAM 
communities. But there is no harijan 
representative in the Gujarat cabinet. 
There are any two junior ministers. 

A: Yes, there is no harijan in the 
cabinet. There is one deputy minister 
and one minister of state. The harijans 
did demand a cabinet minister. But, at 
the same time, they never tried to 
demand it through agitation. It was 
within the party framework and party 
forums that they demanded it. The 
high caste Hindus have no reason to be 
angry, because there is no harijan in 
the cabinet. 

Q: The medicos demand was the 
detpand of a very small section of the 
society. How did it spread? 

A: It shows the strength of casteist 
elements in our society. They took 
advantage of the situation and tried to 
settle their account.s. 

Q: Law and order is a stf.te subject, 
but protection of harijans is a central 
subject as well, and so, can you not 
interfere and order an inquiry into 
this? 

A: 1 brought this to the notice of the 
state government and they promptly 
reacted. The state government prom-, 
ised to engage not only the best advo¬ 
cate but also to consider sympatheti¬ 
cally the demands made by the harijan 
leaders in connection with this case. I 
am fully satisfied by the action taken 
by the .state government in so far as 
this case is concerned. 



Anuradha Makwana 


What it 
means to be 
a harilan in 
Gujarat-~-even 
for a central 
minister’s 
daughter 


Shantabehn is the wife of Mr Yogendra Makwana. minister of state for 
home affairs at the centre with special charge of harijan affairs among 
other things. Her husband may be a central minister now, but 
Shantabehn was an MLA in 1962, long before her husband entered the 
political fray. The agitation by caste Hindu Gujaratis against reservation 
for harijans brought Shantabehn,who is a harijan as is her husband, 
into the limelight. She refused to be cowed down, and played a leading 
role in keeping harijan morale and courage up during attack. And during 
the agitation another name was heard in Ahmedabad—that of 
Anuradha Makwana, their 20-year-old daughter. We went to talk to 
them, not so much to find out what they did during the agitation, though 
that of course inevitably came in, but more to learn what it feels like to 
be a harijan, even a privileged harijan, in modem and officially liberated 
India. This, in particular, was what we really wanted to know from 
Anuradha, who was born a decade after the Indian constitution was 
adopted. 


How did Gujarat, the home state 
^ of Mahatma Gandhi, get embroiled 
in a casteist agitation like this? How 
did the upper castes start this sud¬ 
denly? 

Shantabehn; This could not have 
started suddenly; some amount of 
planning must have been done. I can’t 
say what planning was done, but a 
movement of this sort could not have 
started all of a sudden. 

Q: Who did the planning? 

Shantabehn; Had we known, 
wouldn’t the government have nabbed 
them? 

Q: Anuradha, you are studying in a 
college, you are young; in your opin¬ 
ion, what is the condition of your 
community in our country today? We 
are not talking simply in terms of the 
agitaiioni we are talking to you as a 
young woman from your community, 
who is alert, who reacts ’to what hap¬ 
pens around. Do you feel discrimin¬ 
ated against? 

Anuradha; Some benefits have 
come to those harijans who live in the 
town. But their number is microscopic. 
When I accompany my mother to her 
constituency, or when 1 go with my 
father, I see the small villages and the 
condition of the poor harijans in those 
villages. There are a higher number of 
educated people in Gujarat than in the 


other states, but even then there are 
so many downtrodden people in our 
state; it is shocking! 

Q: So what do you think should be 
done? 

Anuradha; To begin with, harijans 
must be educated. Facilities for educa¬ 
tion must be given to them... 

Q; But has that facility not been 

f iven to them already? Our policies 
ave been providing for such things 
for so many years... 

Anuradhaii Yes, the policies have 
been there, but have they been 
accepted by society? 

Q: So what should be done? 
Anuradha: My family is so adv¬ 
anced, eveh ithen in my schooldays I 
had to often sit separately. The 
brahmin and the upper caste girls used 
to shun me. When / have experienced 
such discrimination, when stajing in a 
town and belonging to a family which 
is advanced, then you can well imagine 
the condition of the harijans living in 
villages and belonging to poor fami¬ 
lies. '' ■ 

Q; Don't you feel angry and pro¬ 
voked? 

Anuradha: Sometimes I feel ex¬ 
tremely annoyed. But then 1 think that 
when this has been the system for 
thousands of years, it is bound to take 
some time to disappeai. What can I 
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Anuradha: When I was studying in class six, my father gQt m« 
admission to a leading girls’ school In Ahmeda b^ ... During the 
recess 1 v'ent to drink water, and the other grli'ls told me that as 1 
was a harijan, I should not drink water firom the same place as 
them. I was shocked... When I returned to the classroom I was 
weeping... On hearing I was a harijan the teacher turned to me 
and said, ‘‘What is there to weep about?” 

This was my first experience in school. Won’t you feel bad If you 
are stopped from even drinking water? 


gain by getting annoyed’ 

Q: WtiM do you intend to do to 
correct the system? If someone discri¬ 
minated against me on such grounds I 
would get very angry 

Anuradha: We are outnumbered. 
What can we do? If m a class of 50 
students, there are four of five harijan 
students, what can they do? Kven if we 
go for a confrontation, what do we 
stand to gain? 

Q: Harijans constitute a very signi¬ 
ficant percentage of our population, a 
percentage that can tilt election re¬ 
sults one way or the other. Laws are 
certainly made in their favour, but 
how many are fulfilled? 

Shantabehn; Let me reply to this 
question. To begin with, haHians 
should get piopcr facilities and help 
for getting education at least upto 
school level Harijans have benefited 
from the government’s policies; it is 
wrong to say that no benefits have 
accrued to them all these years. Take 
the case of my husband. His father was 
an inspector of schools. Mr Makwana 
had to work on the land till he passed 
his matriculation. He also had to work 
while he did his higher studies. In the 
poor rural families^ the children have 
to start working from the age of eight 
or earlier Normally, the eldest child is 
entrusted with the job of looking after 
the other chiidten, so there is little 
chance of him or her going to school 
even if the parents want to send him or 
her. That is the meaning of poverty. 
Parents cannot even provide food to 
the children, despite wanting to—what 
to talk of sending them to school. But 
even then some people do manage to 
study and come up, to get educated 
and get a job, perhaps of a clerk. But 
even after becoming a clerk a person 
has to look after his whole family, so 
he can’t really get emancipated. 

Q: What do you think will be the 
long-term effect of this movement in 
Cdjarat? 

Shantabehn; I think the movement 
has (once again) made the harijans 
realise what their situation is, under 
what conditions they live even today. 
The scheduled castes, cutting across 
party lines, have realised that unless 
they work for their welfare, nothing 
will happen. The government has 
given many facilities, but the gains, 
though little, have become an eyesore 
for the upper castes Those people 
have orthodox ideas; they do not want 
to see our upliftment. 

Anuradha (interrupting); Why only 
orthodox people? Even those who are 
educated and modern cannot tolerate 
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us. A friend of my father, an America 
educated doctor, who comes to our 
home so often, got his son admitted to 
a medical college on a donation seat, 
as he did not have good marks. Now 
this boy stands up during the agitation 
and says, “What is the need for hari¬ 
jans’ sons to become doctors? Are we 
not there?” Now tell me, if a boy from 
a family like this, educated, who has 
been around the world, holds such 
feelings, what can you expect the 
uneducated upper caste people to be? 



Shantabehn Makwana 


Q; Can you, Anuradha, tell us some¬ 
thing about your own experiences at 
school, in your college...? 

Anuradha: When I was studying in 
class six, my father got me admission 
to a leading girls’ school in Ahmeda- 
bad. I did not know that I should not 
disclose my caste to the upper caste 
girls. When some people asked me, I 
told them that I was a harijan. During 
the recess I went to drink water, and 
the other girls told me that as I was a 
harijan, I should not drink water from 
the same place as them. I was shocked. 
This was in Ahmedabad; that too in a 
leading school. So imagine the condi¬ 
tion in other places! 

When I returned to the classrom (it 
was a mathematics class) after the 
recess, I was weeping. My teacher 
asked me why I was weeping. I told her 
that I had been scolded by the other 
girls when I had ^one to drink water. 
The teacher enquired from the other 
iris why they had objected to my 
rinking water. They told her, “You 
don’t know?. She is a harijan.” On 


hearing this the teacher turned to me 
and said, “What wrong have they 
done? What is there to weep about?” 
This was my first experience in school. 
Later when I mentioned this incident 
to my father, he told me I should not 
heed what the upper caste girls had 
said, and should simply forcibly drink 
water despite their objections. After 
that I started doing that. But that was 
my first experience. Won’t you feel 
bad if you are stopped from even 
drinking water? 

Q; For how long will such things go 
on? 

Shantabehn: You shoujd put this 
question to society. 

Anuradha: But this mentality has 
also undergone some change. The 
same girl who stopped me from drink¬ 
ing water now frequents my home. Her 
father often comes to call on my father 
and recently he came with the request 
that my father should help his son get 
admission. She even eats in my home! 
But I tell you, whatever the upper 
castes may do (when being liberal), 
always at the back of their minds they 
know that we are harijans, untouch¬ 
ables. Once a friend came to my house 
and said, “Seeing your house, it does 
not seem that you are harijans." 

Q: Anuradha, how many boys and 
girls of your generation read about or 
care to think about Gandhiji? Do they 
consider him to be relevant? 

Anuradha: There is a sort of de¬ 
spair in our generation. Most of my 
friends do not read books at all, leave 
aside Gandhiji. In my college, 1 do not 
have too many friends: what can you 
talk to them about? They either talk 
about films, or dresses... They don’t 
have any time for serious matters. 
There is a kind of despair. 

Shantabehn: Even the staunchest 
followers of Gandhiji in Gujarat arc 
keeping quiet today. They should 
openly come out and say whether they 
are for or against reservations. Even 
Morarji Desai, who proclaims himself 
to be a great Gandhian, does not have 
the courage to open his mouth. So why 
talk of the younger generation... 

Q: Don’t you think that even after 
the agitation is over, the government 
might quietly surrender to the de¬ 
mands of the agitators? 

A: How can they? The protection to 
harijans is given by the constitution. 
Mrs Gandhi’s s^pathies are with us. 
So how can they surrender to the 
agitators? 

Q; Why are there only two harijans 
in the Solanki ministry, and why were 
even these two not consulted before 
the carr^-forward and inter¬ 
changeability schemes were scrapped? 

Shantabehn: The health minister 
must have consulted the chief 
minister. 

Q; But why did he not take his 
harijan colleagues into confidence? 

A: The CM himself may have taken 
the decision. 1 do not want to comment 
on personalities. Yes, the two minis¬ 
ters are saying they were, not taken 
into confidence. But I don’t want to 
comment. ■ 
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March. 
Brief season 


Soft blue skies. Gentle breeze._ 

The sun is kind. Spring has 
sprung... 

Joy comes in many colours. ' 

. Gulmohurs greening. Roses in the 
pink. Easter eggs. Holi makes 
a splash. 

Keep a date with the dawn. Early 
morning walks are pure pleasure. 

All around the evidence of 

renewal. Gardens bathed in new 
r blossom. 

^ J l. _ Happiness hastens... 

Think afresh with Modella. In 
^sbrics with the right spirit. 

M\. Perhaps the blue of sky and 

f the white of cloud...spring a 




surprise. 
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modella 


Suitings 

As irxiividual as the man who wears it. 


Model Film Star Daleep Tahil. 


modells textile induitries pvt. ltd, modellaerem, thane, maharashtra. 



The bearer bonds are barren 


N 2 Februanr 1981, the 
President of India 
promulgated the first 
ordinance of the year 
—. . . I (and in keeping with 

Indira Gandhi’s preference—while 
the nation was asleep) titled “The 
Special Bearer Bonds Ordinance, 
1981”. Since then, howls of protest 
have been heard from every comer 
of the country regarding this ordi¬ 
nance. 

No one has to date understood 
the timing, the need or the worth of 
the proposals contained in the ordi¬ 
nance. Parliament was to meet just 
two weeks later and no one was 
convinced with the paragraph in 
the ordinance which said: “V^ere- 
as Parliament is not in session and 
the President is satisfied that cir¬ 
cumstances exist which render it 
necessi^ for him to take immedi¬ 
ate action...” 

What was the immediacy? In 
1978 during the Janata regime, 
an ordinance was issued demonet¬ 
ising 1000-rupee notes. That step 
achieved nothing. 

Nor have any of the other steps 
to flush out black money. Since 
1936, the government of India has 
been drawing up schemes to end 
black money. Up to independence 
the emphasis was on tightening up 
the tax machinery. After 1947, we 
have tried out the “seduction” 
schemes, abandoning the earlier 
punitive approach. But all the 
seduction schemes have lacked the 
necessary sex appeal, and so have 
failed to produce any results. 

In 1951, a Voluntary Disclosure 
Scheme (VDS) was introduced. “All 
is forgiven” was the motto of this 
scheme, but not more than Rs 70 
crores in income was disclosed, and 
a mere Rs 11 crores collected as 
taxes. Obviously many were not 
interested in being forgiven. Later 
in 1%S, in the context of the patrio¬ 
tic fervour of the 1962-66 period, 
another VDS was introduced with a 
“now or never” slogan. But black 
money spinners were unrepentant. 
Only Rs 198 crores was realised and 
Rs 59 crores paid as taxes. In real 
terms, the performance was worse 
than in 1951. 

In 1975, under the Kadi irada 
(iron will) Emergency rule, yet 
another VDS made the scene, lliis 
time things would be different, we 
were told, because the opposition 
was in jail, and Mrs Gandhi and her 
sibling Sanjay Gandhi meant busi¬ 
ness. But so did the black money 
wallahs. Although about Rs 14,000 
crores in black money was circulat¬ 
ing in the economy, only Rs 741 
crores was disclosed, and a mere Rs 
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241 crores collected as taxes. About 
49 per cent of the assessed Mrsons 
were ladies and minors who had 
never been assessed beforel So 
much for Kadi irada. 

When the Janata party came to 
power, the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee (PAC) was constituted by 
the new Lok Sabha under P. V. 
Narasimha Rao (it is the convention 
for a nominee of the largest opposi¬ 
tion party to become the PAC chair¬ 
man). One of the members of this 
powerful MPs’ committee was 
Vasant Sathe. Both these gentle¬ 
men are now cabinet ministers, and 
were present when the Indira 
cabinet drafted the “Special Bearer 
Bond Ordinance” for the Presi¬ 
dent’s signature. Neither of them 
even squeaked in the cabinet meet¬ 
ing but as chairman and member of 
the PAC, they had roared and thun¬ 
dered on the VDSs. Their golden 
“voluntarily disclosed thoughts” 
are contained in the 123rd report of 
the PAC, now a public document, in 
which they declared all past VDSs 
as “frauds” and said that no govern¬ 
ment should try the VDSs in future 1 
But their recommendations have 
been thrown to the winds. 

The present “Special Bearer 
Bonds” scheme however will also 
flop as the previous others did. 
Whereas the previous VDSs have 
had the real and stated objectives 
of flushing out black money, I learn 
that the real objectives of the cur¬ 
rent bearer bonds scheme are not 
really that, despite the stated 
objective being- to “canalize for 
productive purpose the black 
money.” Since the ordinance was 
promulgated only Rs IS crores of 
black money was disclosed, of 
which Rs 8 crores is from Delhi 1 In 
all previous VDSs the principal 
“donor” has been Bombay. Why 
Delhi this time? Thereby hangs a 
tale! 

When these bonds were floated, 
officials of the finance minister 
said that Rs 1,400 crores would be 
netted as “disclosed” income. With 
black money being generated at the 
rate of Rs 20,000 crores annually, 
this is a defeat before the battle. 
But then the real aim of the bonds 
is not black money in the country. 

Another aspect of the bonds is 


that a single bond will cost Rs 
10,000 whid is transferable like a 
promissory note, and after ten 
years it is encashable as Rs 12,000, 
i.e., earning a compound rate of 
interest of 1. 8 per cent. Ordinary 
bonds fetch 10 per cent interest, 
and informal black money loans 
fetch 20-35 per cent return. There¬ 
fore, why would anyone in his 
senses go in for these bonds? The 
only circumstance is when the 
alternative to not purchasing these 
bonds is a high probability of detec¬ 
tion and a punitive sentence under 
the law. Is there any such danger? I 
made enquiries in Bombay, and the 
satta wallahs told me that the prob¬ 
ability of detection of black money 
in India is just 0.02 (i.e., 2 in a 1001). 

Putting the question in another 
way, we can determine the prob¬ 
ability of detection that should 
obtain before anyone is “per¬ 
suaded” to buy the bonds. Assum¬ 
ing that upon detection, 100 per 
cent of the detected income is con¬ 
fiscated, a black money operator 
has two alternatives: 1) he buys the 
bearer bonds meekly and earns 1.8 
per cent or 2) he risks lending the 
black money at 20 per cent interest. 
On the basis of these two alterna¬ 
tives, it is easy mathematics to 
prove that unless the probability of 
being caught is more than .70 (i.e., 7 
in 10), it 1^1 always be more profit¬ 
able to risk keeping the black 
money without disclosing it. In 
other words, no VDS can work un¬ 
less it is backed by severe tighten¬ 
ing of the tax machinery by which 
the risk of being caught becomes 
sufficiently high. 

On the contrary, the probability 
of detection is lower today than 
ever before. The reason for it is the 
1%8 ban on company donations to 
political parties. Most political par¬ 
ties today receive donations in the 
form of black money. The giver and 
the taker both know it, and like it 
too! With political patronage, can 
any black money spinner be afraid? 
Black money can only be elimin¬ 
ated by declowng our tax and 
legal system. The ban on company 
donations should be scrapped, and 
political parties should have their 
accounts audited. The recom¬ 
mendations of the Choksi, L. K. Jha 
and Vadilal Dgali committees 
should be implemented. 

But the “Special Bearer Bonds” 
are not meant to even mop up the 
split suds. It is a logical conclusion 
to the search for the keys and the 
digital watch. This is the age of 
recycling. Even the prince’s treas¬ 
ury needs laundering, especially 
when he is no more. 
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THE BEtEIAN SmiMION IS VERY 
serious; THERE HAS BEEN A 
RENEWED OUTBREAKOF F»HT1N6. 
Alt THE CAMPS AND ADVANCED 
POSTS OF A WHOLE DISTRICT 
HAVE BEEN DESTROVEOi 
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AHA! SO THAT'S WHAT 
COMES OF CAESAR'S FAMOUS 
CAAAPAIBNSi HE CANT SVEN 
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THE BEtSIANSAABNOrBAREAlUANS? 
THEY ARE THE BRAVEST OF Aa THE 
SAUUSH PEOPLES,BUT WB SHALL 
CONQUER THEM IN THE END (THE WAY 
WE CONQUERED THE REST OF 6AUL, 
WHICH IS NOW UiVINB PEACEFULLY 
UNDER ROMAN RULE! 
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THAT'S JUST THE TROUBLE, 

O CAESAR. THE BELGIANS 
HAVE AUIES. SAVASe HORDES 
ARE POURINBOUTOFARMORICF 
TO LEND THEM A HAND , AND 
THERE IS EVEN A MYSTERIOU* 
FLEET HEIPINBTHEM 
TOO... 
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SILENCE! THIS NEWS 
IS CERTAINLY VERY W0RRYIN6. 
I SHALL START FOR B6L6IUM 
RiOHT AWAY. • 
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EXCLUSIVE! 

FHCTU _ 

’THE FIFTH 
HORSEMAN’ 

BOMB 
UNDER 
NEW YORK 


The US President sits in secret conclave with his top 
advisers. The danger of a nuclear holocaust stares them 
in the face. If Isreal is not made to withdraw to the pre 
1907-war boundaries in 36 hours, then the 
thermonuclear blast of a three-megaton hydrogen bomb 
will destroy New York city. It is not a hoax; it is 
certainly not an ordinary threat; the threat has come 
from the Libyan leader Col. Kadhafi. This is the 
scenario for the dramatic new political novel The Fifth 
Horseman by Larry CoUins and Dominique Lapierre, 
whose journalistic research into the past has won them 
so many laurels. The authors of Freedom at Midnight 
now use real-hfe people and situations to depict what 
could well happen. The book is published by Vikas 
P^iblishing House Pvt Ltd and is priced at Rs 60, and we 
bring our readers the first of two exciting extracts. 


Shortly after nooa, Sunday December 
13, an attractive blonde in a polo coat 
ameared at the Madison Gate of the 
Hw'te House with a bulky manila 
envelope addressed to the President of 
the United States. 

hen, while the Executive 
Protectiort Service 
sergeant manning the 
gate was logging in the 

---—J envelope and passing it 

through his scanner, she disappeared 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The package was taken to the 
National Security Council duty officer. 
It contained a SO^minute BASF tape in 
Arabic and a complex set of drawings. 

The duty officer summoned a State 
Department Arabist to the White 
House to translate the tape. 

The speaker on it claimed to be 
Muammar Kadhafi. He had, he said, 
gained access “to the ultimate weapon 
on earth.” 

He had hidden it on Manhattan 
Island and would, he warned, detonate 
it in 36 hours if before that time the 
United States had not forced Israel to 
withdraw all its settlements from the 
West Bank of the Jordan, returned 
East Jeruslam to Arab rule and agreed 
to' the establishment of a Palestinian 
state on the Arab territories seized by 
Israel in the 1967 war. 

And he warned further, he would 
detonate it instantly if any attempt 
was made to evacuate the city. 

The duty officer alerted Jack East¬ 
man, the air force major general who 
had replaced Zbigniew Brezinski as 
the National Security Adviser. East¬ 
man initiated a well-rehearsed U.S. 
response to such threats of nuclear 
blackmail. 

The envelope was hand-carried to 
the Nuclear Emergency desk of the 
FBI headquaners a few blocks from 
the White House; the blue prints were 
sent to the Department of Energy’s 
Germantown, Maryland headquarters 
for study; and Eastman ordered the 
CIA to run a voice analysis of the tape. 
It was inconclusive. The handful of 
student revolutionaries at Libya’s 
Washington Embassy refused to com¬ 
ment. 

By late afternoon, Eastman had just 
about concluded that the threat, like 
the 50-odd similar threats that had 
been made in the U.S. during the 70’s 
was a hoax. Or, at the outside, a 
menace from a »oup of Palestinians 
masquerading bdiina Kadhafi’s name. 

He was ready to leave his office 
when the Department of Energy cal¬ 
led. The blueprint, Eastman was told, 
had been sent to Ix>s Alamos bv facsi¬ 
mile machine for a detailed analysis. It 
appeared to be a real nuclear weapons 
desiw. 

With that the National Securiiy 
Adviser decided to convene a crisis 
committee meeting in the White 
House at eight o’clock. Then he left for 
the living quarters to inform the Presi- 

At precisely eight o’clocic the Pres¬ 
ident entered the National Security 
Council conference room in the West- 
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wing of tiM Whit* fibuuiiiv. 

women in the room ro$e the instant his 

familiar figure appeared in the 

doorway. 

He motioned to them to sit, while 
he remained standing, biting his lower 
lip as he often did when he was trying 
to concentrate, appearing in his faded 
jeans, his rumpled, cardigan, even 
smaller, more vulnerable than usual. 

“1 want to thank you all for being 
here tonight,” he said in that soft, 
almost apologetic tone of his,” and ask 
you to pray with me that what’s 
brought us here is just a hoax be* 
cause...” his voice trailed off ”...be' 
cause if it’s not, we’ve got a long, long 
night ahead of us.” 

He took his place in one of the 
inexpensive chairs upholstered in red 
» rust fabric ringing the oval conference 
^ table. 

The room was as unprepossessing, 
as unimaginative a place as the boar¬ 
droom of a medium-sized Middle East¬ 
ern manufacturer of cardboard con¬ 
tainers. Yet it was here that the ther¬ 
mo-nuclear Armageddon had been en¬ 
visaged during the Cuban missile cri¬ 
sis; that the decisions which sent half- 
a-million Americans to fight and die in 
Vietnam had been debased. 

Its banal appearance was decep¬ 
tive. At the touch of a button, a 
massive screen came down from one 
wail. Another button swept aside a set 
of cunains to reveal an electronic 
mapboard. Beside each seat was a 
drawer containing a secure .ed tele¬ 
phone. 

Most important were the facilities 
of the White House Communications 
Centre just beyond. There, banks of 
communications consoles with televi¬ 
sion-like screens linked the room and 
the White House to every vital nerve 
centre of the U.S. Government; the 
Pentagon, the CIA, State, the National 
Security Agency, the Strategic Air 
Command. NORAD’s Nationm Com¬ 
mand Centre, in Colorado Springs. 

The President turned first to a lean, 
bald man in a Harris tweed jacket and 
grey flannels sucking a pipe. Gardiner 
“Tap” Bennington, the heir to a Mas¬ 
sachusetts textile fortune, had re¬ 
placed Stansfield Turner as the head 
of the CIA six months earlier. 

”Do we have any intelligence to 
indicate a Palestinian terrorist group 
might be ready to try something like 
this, Tap?” he asked. 

“Not really, sir. It’s something 
they’ve talked about for years. But it’s 
always sounded more like hashish talk 
to us than anything else. We did have 
one repon in the Intelligence com- 
munin in 1978 that a bunch of them 
were being trained by the Libyans to 
pull an armed raid on a nuclear power 
plant. Hijack it so to speak. But we 
were never able to confirm it.” 

“How about Kadhafi?”the Presi¬ 
dent queried. “Would he have the 
capacity to do something like this?” 

Bennington struck a match and 
noisily lit his pipe, a ploy he’d learned 
from his second bo^ Allan Dulles, 
who used it to get time to marshall his 


thou^ita. tluhi iih pit^iied tm a file 
stamped "Top Secret" from the taMe 
in frmt of hun. “We’ve been keeping a 
close eye on him and he’s done a 
number of things that concern us very 
much.” 

Swiftly, he ticked them off: 

1972 : Kadhafi tries to bw a nuclear 
reactor from the U.S. The Government 
halts the sale. 

1973 ; The Libyan arranges to buy an 
experimental reactor and highly en¬ 
riched uranium in San Diego. Kissin¬ 
ger kills the project. 

1975 : Kadhafi secretly agrees to fi¬ 
nance Pakistan’s quest for an “Islamic 
Bomb”. 

1976 : (January) The CIA discovers 
Kadhafi trying to bribe European sci¬ 
entists to work on a nuclear weapons 
programme. 

1976 : (Februai^) Jacques Chirac 
agrees France will sell Libya a 600- 
megawatt nuclear reactor. 

1976 : (December) Kadhafi offers 
Gianni Agnelli virtually unlimited 
financing to involve FIAT in nuclear 
weapons research. 

1978 ; Libyan spokesman tells a U.S. 
scientific delegation “Libya is deter¬ 
mined to get atomic arms.” 

1979 ; CIA confirms Libyan-Pakistani 
atomic link. 

The President interrupted. “Okay, 


"Wen, he’d stiU have to rewocess 
the jdutonium, wouldn’t he find a way 
to get it out of those fuel rods?” 

“Mr President, there’s a common 
misconception in the world that repro¬ 
cessing plutonium is a very complex, 
costly technique,” Brown repiliea. “It 
isn’t. It’s nothing but straightforward 
chemistry and it’s aU in Iwks.” 

“If you want to do it on an amateur¬ 
ish basis, you don’t need any of those 
complicated choppers or cold rooms. 
All you need is time, money and peo¬ 
ple and not all that much of any of 
them.” 

The President’s sceptical regard 
told Brown that he wasn’t convinced. 

“You know how the Russians clear 
a minefield, don’t vou? They march a 
company of men tnrough it, right? If 
Kadhafi used the same technique 
here, got himself 20 Palestinian com¬ 
mandos willing to expose themselves 
to more radiation than was good for 
them for the cause, then the whole 
thing would become almost terrifying¬ 
ly simple.” 

“In six months they could extract 
enough plutonium from the used fuel 
rods of a reactor like that to make 20 
bombs. In a couple of cow barns ^here 
a satellite would never spot them." < 

The defence secretary sighed. “The 
PLO gets plenty of commandos to 


A quick nervousin tbedHstantadimUst^s voice 
wmsucklekfStdkofihemen mdwtmenin the 
WhiteSouse tmeement. '^Tbe blueprint is fore 
bbermo-hutdeer device. MrPresidenh e three mege> 
km bydrogmi bomb.,. It would meen, Sir, thet, for ell 
jnnchcelpurpates. New York City would be wiped off 
theisoeoffheeerih." 


Tap, where is he right now? Can he or 
can he not make a bomb?” 

Bennington leaned back in his 
chair. “In our judgment, he’s at least 
five years away from it. He still has 
only one source of potential fissile 
material on Libyan sou and that’s that 
light-water reactor the French has just 
set up for him.” 

“Could Kadhafi have gotten the 
plutonium he’d needed to make nuc¬ 
lear weapons out of the reactor if he 
cheated on it,” the President asked 
Harold Brown. The Secretary of De¬ 
fence was a former director of the 
Livermore, California, weapons 
laboratoiy, ex-president of Cal. tech, 
and a brilliant nuclear physicist. 

“Of course he could,” Brown 
answered. “The French and the Ger¬ 
mans have been going around the 
world for years trying to tell people 
you can’t get nuclear weapons out of a 
nuclear power plant so that they can 
sell more of them.” 

“Well, the fact is you can. We blew 
off a bomb made with plutonium that 
came from a reactor’s bumed-out fuel 
rods 15 years ago. They know that. We 
gave them the results.” 


volunteer for suicide raids. Why 
wouldn’t they be able to get 20 of them 
to volunteer to die of cancer to make a 
weapon that could destroy Isreal?” 

A telephone’s buzz interupted 
Brown. It came from two-thirds of 
the way across the United States, from 
Harold Agnew, Director of Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratories. 

Agnew was one of the few men still 
alive of the score of scientists who’d 
been present at the birth of the Ato¬ 
mic Age in a converted squash court 
under the West Stands of the Universi¬ 
ty of Chicago’s Stagg Field on a bitter 
cold November day in 1942. 

When he'd come to Los Alamos 
with Oppenheimer and Groves to build 
the first atomic bomb, all the pluto¬ 
nium on planet Earth could fit on the 
head of a pin with room left for a flight 
of angels to dance. 

And now, Agnew thought moodily? 
That was a question which had come 
naturally during the trials of the last 
hour while a team of his weapons 
designers had laboured over the 
blueprint delivered to the White 
House gate, picking it apart, hunting 
the one fat^ flaw, the one violation of 
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the very precise rules of nuclear 
weaponry which would render the de¬ 
sign meaningless. 

His call was routed to a small white 
squawk box in the centre of the oval 
table so everyone in the National 
Security Council conference room 
could hear him. 

“Mr Agnew,” the President de¬ 
clared. “Have your people completed 
their appraisal of the atomic bomb on 
thos6 blueprints?” 

Agnew’s voice filtering into the 
room seemed strangely hesitant. 

“Mr President, the drawing on the 
blueprint which you submitted to us is 
not for an atomic bomb.” 

The men in the White House emit¬ 
ted what seemed an almost collective 
sigh of relief. The distant scientist did 
not hear them. He continued:— 

“It’s my very sad duty to inform you 
that the design on the blueprint is for 
something a hundred times worse.” 

A quick ne^ous gasp in the distant 
scientist’s voice was audible to each of 
the men and women in the White 
House basement. “The blueprint is for 
a thermo-nuclear device. Mr Presi¬ 
dent, a three megaton hydrogen 
bomb.” 

“My God!” the President gasped. 
“Is this really possible?” 

Agnew hesitated. The hydrogen 
bomb represented the ultimate refine¬ 
ment in Man’s search for the means of 
self-destruction. Unlike the atomic 
bomb, which depended on converting 
to reality a widely understood scien¬ 
tific theory, it depended on the most 
potent secret unlocked by Man’s brain 
since the caveman of Antiquity had 
harnessed fire. 

“I admit it strains credibility. Sir,” 
Agnew replied, “but the blunt fact is 
this is a viable weapon’s design. 
Whether it’s from Kadhafi or someone 
else, someone, somewhere out there 
has gotten hold of the secret of the 
hydrogen bomb.” 

“Could Kadhafi have gotten the 
material he’d need to build it?” the 
stunned Chief Executive asked. 

“The design calls for lithium 
deuteride six as its fuel. To obtain that 
you could start with lithium chloride, 
which is a very common chemical. 
Used in long running batteries. And 
he’d need a Tot of heavy water for his 
tritum, but that isn’t all that hard a 
thing to get these days. What’s vital is 
the recipe, Mr President, not the ingre¬ 
dients.” 

* The President coughed. “Mr 
Agnew,” he asked, “assuming for the 
moment this device really existed and 
really was in New York and really was 


exploded, what would its effect be?” 

“It would mean, Sir, that, for all 
practical piirposes, New York City 
would be wiped off the face of the 
earth.” 

“HEY lady, got room in there for me? 

The woman couldn’t help smiling at 
the young Marine waiting to board 
Eastern Airlines’ nine o’clock shuttle 
from New York to Washington. Laila 
Dajani was used to men’s passes. With 
her long auburn hair, her hlack prom¬ 
inent eyes, the slight, sensual pout of 
her well-Heshed lips, she’d been 
attracting them since she was 18. 

She gave a casual toss to her hair, 
continued on to the Shuttle Terminal 
from the plane that had just flown her 
into the aty from the nation’s capital. 

Her beauty, the way she invariably 
stood out in a crowd was, she knew, a 
risk. To deliver her letter to the White 
House, she’d worn the blonde wig and 
an old polo coat she’d left in the 
second locker she had opened at 
National Airport. 

She moved casually to the exit, 
spotting at the door the darkcoated 
driver of the limousine service she’d 
used regularly since she had arrived in 
New York. 

“Nice trip, Ma’m?” 

“Lovely, thank you.” 

. Laila settled into the car’s comfort¬ 
able upholstery. As they pulled away, 
she took out her compact and, pretend¬ 
ing to adjust her make-up, scrutinised 
the traffic behind them in the mirrror. 
They were not, as far as she could tell, 
being followed. 

She sank back into the seat and lit a 
cigarette. The car, the driver, were a 
reflection of one of Carlos’ golden 
rules: a smart terrorist always travels 
first class. The best way to slip unde¬ 
tected about the world, the Vene¬ 
zuelan master terrorist maintained, 
was in that upper middle class spec¬ 
trum which lay just below the level of 
the ostentatious rich, at the very heart 
of the society he meant to destroy. 

The cover he had invented for 
Laila’s two visits to the United States 
was ideally designed to accomplish 
just that. 

She was on a buying trip for La 
Rive Gauche, a boutique for wealthy 
Lebanese on Beirut’s Hamra Street, an 
institution which had survived as such 
places inevitably do, all the convul¬ 
sions of the Lebanese Civil War. 

Getting a fake Lebanese passport 
had been simple. Procuring stolen 
Lebanese passports for Palestinian 
terrorists was as easy in Beirut as 
buying postage stamps. Nor did she 
have the slightest difficulty in getting 


one of the 200,00 U.S. visas issued 
annually in the Middle East. 

The overworked counsel who’d 
iven her her visa hadn’t even 
othered to make a phone call to 
check on her assumed identity; the 
Rive Gauche letter .supporting her 
application had been enough for him. 
And so, as Linda Nahar, a Lebanese 
Christian, she had haunted the show¬ 
rooms of Bill Blass, Calvin IGein and 
Oscar de la Renta on her two trips to 
New York, the first in August, the 
second beginning in November. 

The driver braked to a stop in front 
of the Hampshire House on Central 
Park South and, two minutes later, she 
stepped into the charming disorder of 
the suite she rented by the month on 
the 32nd floor. 

Moodily, she stepped to the window 
on to Central Park that constituted 
one of the sitting-room walls. Looking 
at the park in its pristine mantle of 
new snow, at the skaters gliding over 
the shell to her right, at all these 
proud facades crawling with blinking 
pinholes of light, Laila shuddered un¬ 
avoidably and thought again of Carlos. 
He was right. Never think of the 
consequences of your misssion, he’d 
warned, only of the unexpected prob¬ 
lems that could prevent you from 
carrying it out. 

H is usually bland features shrouded 
with concern, the President of the 
United States stared at the circle of 
advisers surrounding him. The last 
^eat crisis his nation faced when the 
fanatical supporters of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini had seized the U. S. embassy 
in Teheran paled beside this threat. 

If this really was true, it was the 
ultimate act of political terrorism, the 
almost too inevitable conclusion to a 
decade of escalating terrorism. And, 
he reflected bitterly, if it was, a nation 
whose citizens were living in nomad 
tents barely a generation ago now 
possessed the power to destroy the 
most important city on the planet. 

Millions of people are being held 
hostage, he thou^t, to one man’s 
extravagant demands. He turned to 
Jack Eastman. “Jack, what contingen¬ 
cy plans do we have to handle some¬ 
thing like this?” 

It was a question Eastman had 
anticipated. Locked in a safe in the 
West Wing were the contingency plans 
of the U.S. Government, all constantly 
updated, each wrapped in its black 
imitation leather jacket. Their origins 
went back to Henry Kissinger’s days. 
Eastman had reviewed them an hour 
ago. They dealt with every imaginable 
world crisis: every one that is, except 
the one which now confronted the 
President. 

“I am sorry. Sir,” Eastman replied. 
“We don’t have any.” 

If the U.S. had no contingency plan 
for the threat before the President, it 
did have an organisation to deal with 
it. At Los Alamos in Livermore, Cali¬ 
fornia, at the old nuclear test ranges 
beyond Las Vegas, the most important 
among them, a secret group called 
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NEST for Nuclear Explosives Search 
Team was readv to rush scientists and 
ultra sophisticated detection devices 
to New York to search for the weapon 
if it really existed. 

In Washington the FBI’s Nuclear 
Emergency Desk had already mobil¬ 
ised thousands of agents and opened 
contacts with the intelhj'.i-nce services 
of Britain, France and Germany. 

As preparations for a gigantic 
search of Manhattan began, the Presi¬ 
dent suinimc'.cd u of Air i-'orce 
communications experts to the White 
House to analy.sc how a device, if it 
really were in Manhattan, could be 
detonated by long distance remote 
controls. 

“Basically,” the senior Air Force 
colonel told the man in the NSC con¬ 
ference room, “there are two ways to 
detonate something like this, by tele¬ 
phone or radio.” The room was still, all 
eyes fixed on the speaker. 

“To attach the power-pack you’d 
require for thi.s to the ordinary tele¬ 
phone is very simple matter. Just a 
question of opening the telephone and 
connecting a couple of wires. 

“An incoming call opens a circuit 
into a micro-processor in which a pre¬ 
programmed code has been stored. 
The micro-processor automatically 
compares it with the code and, if the 
two match, it releases a five volt 
charge of electricity into the bomb. 
AU a man has to do to explode the 
bomb is call that number from any¬ 
where in the world and feed his 
signal." 

“It’s as easy as that?” the Presi¬ 
dent, jarred, asked 

“Yes, Sir, I am afraid it is ” 

“Can New York be isolated, abso¬ 
lutely sealed off from all incoming 
telephone calls?” the President asked. 

“No, Sir," the colonel replied. “I am 
afraid that’s a technological impossi¬ 
bility." 


He turned authoritatively back to 
hi.s briefing chart.s. “It is our judg¬ 
ment, however, that in a situation suen 
as the one we’ve been given, Kadhafi 
or a terrorist group would choose radio 
to detonate the device. It would offer 
more flexibility and is.completeljr in¬ 
dependent of existing communications 
systems. 

For a transmission over this (dis¬ 
tance, he’d have to use long waves 
which bounce off the ionosphere and 
(Mint- iKii -k iltiwn to earth. That means 

low 

“How many frequencies would be 
available to him for something like 
this?” the President asked. 

“From Tripoli to new York, a 
megahertz. One million cycles.” 

“One million!” The President rub¬ 
bed ihe stub of his chin between his 
thumb and forefinger. “Could we jam 
all one million of those frequencies?” 

“No, Sir. ’ 
r " 

“Wc don’t have the trans- 

inittef ’■ 

As the colonel was speaking, the_ 
red light on the telephone at East-' 
man’s elbow flashed. It was the Army 
Signal Corps warrant officer in charge 
of the White House switchboard. East¬ 
man stiffened listening to him. 

“Mr President,” he announced, 
“the switchboard’s just received a 
telephone message from an anony¬ 
mous caller He hung up before they 
could trace the call. He said there was 
a message for you of the utmost'im¬ 
portance in locker K 602 in the lug¬ 
gage coinjiiK-r.s next to the fcastern 
Airlines shuttle Tertiiinal ai National 
airpon ’’ 

A rhi.'i ,i«r: i on sep.uared ihe gar¬ 
age trim the abandoned ware¬ 
housing are to us rear. Through it, a 
faint scraping sound drifted into the 
garage. Laila Dajani shuddered listen¬ 
ing to it. It was the sound of scurrying 
rats. 

Her brother, Kamal, sat on a cot set 
up at the end of the platform near a 
fork lift truck, an air pistol in one 
hand. To his right, against the wall, 
were a pair of dead rats. 



Laila’s second brother, the eldest of 
the trio, entered the garage. Whalid 
Dajani’s face was pale; specks of 
sweat sparkled at his temples. 

Laila stirred impatiently. .“How 
much time do we have left?" 

“Enough,” Kamal answered. He 
picked a piece of cold pizza from a flat 
cardboard box by his cot. As he did, his 
sister noticed the name and address of 
the restaurant where he’d bought it 
printed on the carton. 

“Are you sore no-oi'.,*’', .gciag i>< be 
able to identity you in those places'-’” 
she asked. 

Kamal gave her an angry glance. 
The constant boss. “Let’s set up our 
firing circuits,” she said. 

“Why?” Whalid prote.sted “We still 
have plenty of time.” 

“Because I don’t war;-, anytbmg co 
go wrong.” 

Whalid .sighed and walked over to a 
grey metal case the size of a large 
attache case resting on the tl-nor be¬ 
side his bomb. Nothing could have 
looked more itiiiotetit tii.iu th.it ca-.e. 
Labels from TWA, Lufthansa, kulf-a- 
dozen of Europe’s best hotels were 
stuck to it. 

One blazing .sumriici’.-, day six 
nonths earlier, the technical director, 
of the Libyan telephone sv.stem had 
come to Ishui Kamaguchi, the lesulont 
director of Nippon Electric, the 
Japanese firm which had installed 
Libya’s telephones. 

What he vvanted, he had explained, 
was a device which would offer a 
means of remote radio coturol of an 
electrical ai-.ch,iri-,.-. a system that 
would be both infailibie and absolute¬ 
ly inviolable 

Six weeks later, Kair.aguclu had 
presented the Libyans the case on the 
garage floor and a bill for £70,000. 
Only the genius of the Japane.se for 
miniaturisation could have produced 
the array of fail-safe devices built into 
the case to frustrate any attempt to 
tamper with its functioning. 

Whalid opened its triple locking 
system and folded back the cas$ to 
reveal a pale blue control panel. On it 
was a cathode tube screen, a keyboard 
and five keys bearing specific com¬ 
mands. There was also a locked casset¬ 
te player. Fixed into it was a 30-mlnute 
BASF tape, a small red crescent in its 
upper right hand corner. It contained 
instructions for the case’s mini¬ 
computer. 

The cathode tube screen lit up with 
a green glow. The words “STAND BY” 
formed on the screen. Nervously, Wha¬ 
lid rubbed his sweating hands 
together. Beside him, Laila smoothed 
out a 16-point check list. He glanced at 
it, then punched the key marked 
“INITi” The word “IDENTIFICA¬ 
TION" appeared on the screen. 

Carefully Whalid punched the code 
01C2 on to the keyboard. “CORRECT” 
appeared on the screen. Had his code 
been wrong the word “INCORRECT” 
would have appeared there and Wha¬ 
lid would have had exactly 30 seconds 
to correct his mistake or the case 
would have auto-destructed. 



On the screen, the words “STOR¬ 
AGE DATA” appeared. Whalid looked 
at the check list in his sister’s hands, 
then punched F19A on to his 
keyboard. Through the tape player’s 
window he could see the BASF casset¬ 
te begin to play. 

Shortly after 11.10 p-n*.. 'i c 
dent, riding in the frcni . ‘ 
unmarked Secret Senici- cat, up 
to the river entrance of the Pentagon. 
A military policeman led the Chief 
.Executive to a plain white dcor \nv'.i:r 
an archway bearing the svrrds 
Chiefs of Staff”. Its only idontificatio”. 
was a set of figures, 
that door lay .an Aii Bjl'a'-. K'nvt: o! i.if 
. electronic age, the nie.st 
display of rethnological v/i-'a’-Ory of 
which 20th Century Man hs capable, 
the National Military Coinir.and of the 
United States. 

Seated in a leather arm-chair at the 
oval conference table dominating 
Room 2B890, the President could, 
quite literally, watch the world go by. 
Every communication sy.stem the Un¬ 
ited States possessed every electronic 
surveillance network, all the vast elec¬ 
tronic gadgetry at the disposition of 
the CIA, the National Security Agency, 
the Defence Intelligence Agency, all 
ultimately funnelled into that immacu¬ 
lately white room not much larger 
than a small tnovie theatre. 

The netiv~.“k cf KH-II satellites 
girdling the globe (.cold tia'h on to any 
of its SIX m.)’-.e ..icd a live 

television pi..;v,.'-e of any quarter of the 
planet. 

He could hsten, thanks :i) 'he CIA, 
to the sound of men's footsteps walk¬ 
ing in certain offue.s in Mos,.oi.', Pots 
dam and Prague, cveriiear tiicir rr.o .r 
intimate conversations, the clink nf 
their vodka glas.scs or count the cP J.s 
on their telephones a . they dtalleu 
number. 

And, from that leather armchair, 
the President could be both a specta¬ 
tor and a participant in the ultimate 
tragedy. He could order a Minuteman 
missile launched from its site in South 
Dakota, then, like a spectator in a 
movie house, watch on one of the 
screens before him as the thermo¬ 
nuclear horror he had wrought devas¬ 
tated the people, the streets, the tene¬ 
ments of some Soviet city. 

The President settled into that 
armchair and indicated he was ready 
to begin. The rear admiral iti charge of 
the centre flicked a series of controls. 
A stretch of desolate sands reddening 
in the first light of morning appeared 
on the screen. At its centre, barely 
visible, was a tower. 

“There, Mr President, is the loca¬ 
tion we were given on, the note that 
was found at National Airport,” 

The FBI had plucked the note sig¬ 
nalled by the WTiite House’s myste¬ 
rious caller from left luggage locker 
K602 at the airport. It s contents were 
spare and simple; at midnight 
Washington time, in a corner of the 
Awabari sand sea in the south western 
corner of Libya, Muammer Kadbafi 


would provide the United States with 
a conclusive demonstration of his abil¬ 
ity to carry out the threat in his earlier 
communication. 

A second screen lit up. On this one 
was a detailed resolution of the tower 
on <he first. It was a spindly metal 
a.sscmb!y re.sembling an old fashioned 
Oil drilling ,'ig. 

“Harold,” the President asked his 
Defcni e Secre'.,arj, ‘what do you make 
of it?” 

“It looks a lot like the pictures I’ve 
seen of the old ‘Trinity’ test site.” 
‘Trinity’ was the code name for the 
test of the first atomic bomb in the 
New Mexico desert in July 1945. “Sim¬ 
ple. Primhiv'' Bui. efficent ” 

Brown ttK ked at the screen like a 
profes.sor studying a student’s design, 
hunting for its flaws. “Sometvhere 
around there wc should be picking up 
some sign of the command post he’d 
use to set this thing off.” 

“We’ve swept the area for it, sir,” 
he answered. “Unfortunately, ve ha¬ 
ven’t been able to spot anything.” 

“Of cour.se vou haven’t." The voice 
was that ot Delbert Crandell, the 
Secretary of Energy. “Because there 
isn’t any. That Arab son of a bitch 
could never do something like this. 
Two million people. That’s all he’s got 
in his country, two million people. 
They haven’t got the knowledge, ha¬ 
ven’t got the technology, haven’t got 
the infrastructure. 

The President ignored him. 
“What about fall-out?” He asked. 

On one of the screens, superim¬ 
posed over a map of North-East Africa, 
there appeared a sausage shaped arc 
thrusting across Southern Libya, 
N'orihc’iii Chad, the Sudan and into the 


The President continued to gaxe 
straight ahead, concentratiiM totally 
on the screens before him. Four pra< 
cisely aligned zeros appeared oo the 
clock’s panels. No one saw them. Every 
eye was on the screen along the room’s 
far wall. 

Five seconds, ten seconds. Notlung 
happened. Fifteen seconds. Thirty 
seconds. The f:r<t creak of twisting 
armchairs indivuted the tension pent 
up in the room was easing. Forty-five 
seconds. One minute. 

“I told iu- didn’t have it.” 
Satisfaction .evKo.i to mix with the 
sweat sparkling o.n Crandell's face. 
“No way he coiiid have...” 

He nevr," fmi.slied. A white wall of 
light seemed to explode from the 
screens of Room 2B890. So blindin^y 
luminous was its flash, so painftmy 
intense it.s glare, the men in the room 
flinched and shielded their eyes. 

Then, too stunned to react or speak, 
the two dozen men in the room stared, 
thanks to their soccllice cameras, at a 
sight i < h-.^m.nri eye had ever beheld, 
the bowels of the incandescent 
heart of a thermn nuclear explosion. 

The President squeezed Harold 
Brown’s forearm in his fingers. Ha 
could think of only one thing; John’s 
revelation of the Apocalypse; “Behold, 
a pale horse and his name that sat on 
him was Death, and Hell followed with 
him.” 

Now, he thought, a Fifth Horseman 
has emerged from the entrails of Hell 
to scourge humanity with terror, with 
arms so terrible even John’s halluci¬ 
nating imagination could not have con- 
cieved them. 

“My God,” he whispered to the man 
beside him. “Oh my God, Harold, how 


soiitlicin corner of Saudi Arabia. 

“Sir, this IS the fallout pattern 
we’re predicting based on the strength 
.:,id diiectmn of the upper air winds 
ovei the site,” the admiral replied. 

It was one minute to midnight. On 
'.he clucks suspended on one wall of 
the room, the white numbers silently 
clicked off each passing second. 

Harold Brown sensed the Presi¬ 
dent’s anguish. “Well, sir,” he said, in 
a voice so soft only the Chief Execu¬ 
tive beside him could hear it, “either 
we have a terrible problem on our 
hands or the cruellest hoax anyone’s 
ever played on a U.S. Government.” 


did he ever j j 
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NEWS 


The racism of the British 
makers of Gandhi 

Indians are called “bloody Indians. ” And there’s little sign of 
the much-touted foreign finance for the project 


Bombay: On 1 March the production of 
the most expensive (and Still quite 
inaccurate) film made in the country, 
Sir Richard Attenborough’s “biog¬ 
raphical” Gandhi, almost came apart 
because of the arrogant racism of the 
British members of the unit. Nearly 
sixty Indians on the staff, including 
some security personnel, were fed 
with the racist abuses they had to 
endure from some of the British crew 
who would constantly spout phrases 
like “(ucking Indians” and “bloody 
Indians”—and they formally com¬ 
plained to Attenborough, during the 
shouting in Bombay. 

This was not the first time that such 
a complaint was being made. Earlier, 
in January, when Attenborough was 
shooting the Jallianwala Bagh sequ¬ 
ence at Delhi’s Zakir Hussain College, 
the Indians on the unit went on a 
one-day strike when special effects 
technician Arun Patil was slapped by a 
British special effects technician cal¬ 
led David. Shooting could be resumed 
only after David handed over a written 
apology to Patil. 

it is little wonder that the Indians 
have begun referring to Indo-British 
Films, which is making the movie, as 
Attenborough’s East India Company. 
The unit has become a hotbed of 
discrimination—and no one, particu¬ 
larly not the government which has 
given Attenborough such large dollops 
of finance, seems to be worried about 
it. Our government gets upset about 


the Nationality Bill in Britain, but 
conveniently turns a blind eye to dis¬ 
crimination against Indians on Indian 
.soil by a bunch of obviously arrogant 
Britishers. 

The big four Indians in the unit are 
co-producer Rani Dubey, second-unit 
director Govind Nihalini, associate 
producer Surcsh Jindal and produc¬ 
tion executive Shama Habibullah, and 
they are treated well enough, but most 
of the other Indians have to suffer 
discrimination in daily allowances, 
accommodation and general be¬ 
haviour. Pubilicity and casting execu¬ 
tive Dolly Thakore resigned from the 
film because she was arbitrarily de¬ 
nied accommodation during the Bom¬ 
bay spell of shooting and work. It was 
also quite apparent to everyone that 
leading Indian artistes like Saeed Jaf- 
frey and Roshan Seth were also being 
constantly humiliated, though they 
would not, or could not, openly pro¬ 
test. The incident which sparked off 
the Indian protest on 1 March was 
simple to the point of being childish— 
and completely representative of the 
attitude of some Britishers on the sets. 
Faiyaz Mulgaonkar, a child who plays 
Gandhi’s youngest son in the film, was 
being given pastries by his mother 
during the tea break. Suddenly Jerry 
Levi, the location manager, accosted 
her and shouted that she was a greedy 
hog. She protested that it was her boy 
who was eating the pastrie.s, and sure¬ 
ly he could be forgiven for wanting to 


eat a couple of pastries at teatime, but 
Levi continued te rant against her and 
against the “bloody Indians.” Once 
again, Attenborough had to calm 
things by getting the Britisher to 
apologise. What has hurt the Indians 
most was that they were, as one of 
them put It, “abused in our oWn home 
by foreigners who are behaving as if 
they are the East India Company." 

Attenborough and Rani Dubey 
would have had to be blind not to see 
what was going on, and how the Indi¬ 
ans were being treated. Even Rani 
Dubey is said to have expressed her 
displeasure at the behaviour of some 
British members of the unit. , 

Financial problems cropped up for 
the Gandhi project towards the end of 
February, some three weeks after the 
unit moved to Bombay from Delhi on 2 
February. The much-touted foreign 
money had not yet become visible till 
1 March, though Attenborough is sup¬ 
posed to raise two-thirds of the produc¬ 
tion cost from abroad. “Where is the 
foreign money that is to be invested in 
the film?” asked one unit member in a 
(alk with this correspondent at Bom¬ 
bay adding, “we have not seen it yet. 
All the money that has been spent so 
far IS the money that the NFDC has' 
given." The financial position was so 
tight for Indo-British Films by mid- 
February that there were whispers 
that the NFDC might be asked for an 
additional loan, ovci and above the Rs. 
7 crores already promised. At the 
NFDC, officials have admitted that 
their inquiries about the film’s produc¬ 
tion are not being answered clearly by 
Indo-British Films. 

The case of a person called Julian 
Wall IS typical of the many mysteries 
surrounding the production of Gandhi. 
Though Wall is not under contract for 
the film, and so nobody knows either 
his function or his salary, he is paid a 
regular daily allowance of Rs 300. 
(Indian unit members, apart from the, 
production heads, are paid Rs. 200 p,er 
day.) While all British unit members 
get an overall weekly allowance of Rs 
2,550 for personal expenses, Indian 
unit members get a maximum of Rs 
1,400 per week. In some grades, Indian 
staff members get as little as Rs 200. 
No Britisher is paid less than Rs 2,550 
per week. The entire British unit, 
when in Bombay, stayed at the posh 
Searock Hotel but many Indians were 
kept in a different hotel. The Indians 
staying at Searock Hotel were asked to 
share rooms, while aH British unit 
members had a room to themselves. 
For the security personnel'who accom¬ 
panied the Gandhi unit from Delhi, the 
cruellest fate at Bombay was that they 
had to find and pay for accommoda¬ 
tion themselves. Nor, for that matter, 
are the security personnel, the car 
drivers or the other Indian staff being 
paid any overtime by Indo-British 
Films, though they have to work long 
hours from 5 am to 8 pm ^r later. The 
Indian staff, hired at far smaller salar¬ 
ies than the Britishers, are naturally 
angry at this. 

Added to the discrimination in 
money matters is the fact that the 









Indians barring the top people, are 
generally given a raw deal in the kind 
of work they are made to do. The 
assistant directors, for instance, have 
no creative say at all and are merely 
reduced to such tasks as translating 
orders for the crowd^ or collecting 
properties. For example Uday Shank- 
er Pam, who had been appointed as 
the first assistant director when shoot¬ 
ing started, has been switched to the 
production section and has been 
ordered not to come on the sets. With 
the exception of Covind Nihalini, who 
is the second-unit director, no Indian 
technician has any decision making 
authority. As the film has progressed, 
the retrenchment of the staff has also 
been disproportionate. While four out 
of five Indian assistant directors were 
given notice, commencing from the 
end of the Bombay schedule in mid- 
M.irch, only one British assistant direc- 
toi out of the original four has been 
reticnehed. 

A Special Correspondent 


KARNATAKA 

What is 

Bangarappa up to? 



Bangalore: The question uppermost in 
most minds in Karnataka today is; 
when will Mr S. Bangarappa be asked 
to quit the Congiess(I)? The question 
has been uttered on countless plat¬ 
forms numerous times and it has 
caused waves in the already troubled 
waters of Karnataka politics. 

Political observers feel that it is 
only a matter of time before a concrete 
move is taken against the unorthodox 
former socialist. Already the errant Mr 
Bangarappa has been issued a notice 
by Mr Govind P. Voderaj, the Congres- 
s(I) Legislature Party secretary, on the 
instructions of the chief minister, why 
disciplinary action should not be taken 
against .him. 

Mr Gundu Rao wants the party to 
take action against his former revenue 
minister merely because Bangarappa 
wants the ideologies of the Congress(I) 
to be practised in the state—the imple¬ 
mentation of the PM’s 20-poinr prog¬ 
ramme and the Land Renirms Act. 


This, Mr Bangarappa feels will not he 
possible as long as Mr Rao is the CM of' 
the state. Therefore Mr Rao should 
quit. However, the same political 
observers feel that Bangarappa’s 
rumblings of di.scontent has a motive: 
he is angling for the post of chief 
minister. 

In fact, Bangarappa has gone a step 
further. In a private conversation with 
one of his confidants, he is believed to 
have said that Mr Rao would be out of 
power soon. And Bangarappa has been 
taking broadsides at the CM which has 
caused a lot of embarrassment to his 
own partymen. In his recent tour of 
the state he lashed out against the 
government of Gundu Rao: “The state 
government is drifting from the pro- 
fes.sed Cungress(I) ideologies...People 
will slip away from the Congress(I) if 
chief minister R. Guhdu Rao is not 
controlled in time...The present gov- 
ernnfent is hand-in-glove with black- 
marketeers and hoarders.” All this has 
upset the Cong'res.s(I) and even some 
of Bangarappa’s close associates like 
G. Y. Krishnan, MP and AICC(I) joint 
secretary, and Mr C. K. Jaffer Sharief, 
the minister of state for railways. 

But Bangarappa is not the only one 
to have spoken out against the ruling 
government. It is well-known that dis- 
sidence is rampant in the ruling party. 
It is also well-known that within the 
dissidents there are- different groups 
and the chances of all the groups 
uniting is remote. Meanwhile, it is 
ironic that while the present govern¬ 
ment continues to blame opposition 
leaders for the deteriorating law and 
order situation in the state, the infight 
ing in the ruling party is making its 
own contributions to it. Almost every 
day there are clashes between the 
supporters of Gundu Rao and Bangar¬ 
appa. 

What IS the game that Bangarappa 
is playing^ As long iis Bangarappa 
continues to maintain his power in the 
district of Shimoga, the rice bowl of 
Karnataka, he will have a solid base in 
his party. And most important, he is 
totally loyal to Mrs Indira Gandhi. But 
how long will Mrs Gandhi go on toler 
ating his venomous outbursts against 
the state government and Gundu Rao? 
That is something which only time will 
tell. 

Louise Fernandes 

HIM INSTITUTE 

A president 
with more power 

Pune: Shyam Senegal’s appointment 
as president of the Film and TV Insti¬ 
tute (FTII) Society, announced on 5 
February, is one of many major 
changes in the administrative super¬ 
structure of the notoriously glamorous 
film school, at Pune, that have been 
brought about by the ministry of in¬ 
formation and broadcasting, which 
funds the institute. 

Thanks to a change in the FTII 
society’s constitution, Senegal becom¬ 


es the first president to have effective 
power over policy and administrative 
matters at the FTII. He is both presi¬ 
dent of the FTII Society and chairman 
of the governing council, which is the 
real power-wield ing body controlling 
the institute. As a result, Benegal will 
influence the institute’s running to a 
far greater extent than any of its 
previous presidents, who were all titu¬ 
lar figureheads, since they had no say 
in the governing couhcil. The FTII 
society president’s real powers were so 
insignificant in the past that its ve^ 
first president, the illustrious Satyajit 
Ray, did not attend a single meeting of 
the FTII society for the whole of his 
tenure. 

The changes in the constitution, 
decided in September 1980, are envis¬ 
aged to re-vitalize the running of the 
film institute and have been made in 
line with the recommendations made 
by a three-man committee set up in 
1978. Benegal was offered the presti¬ 
gious post after veteran Hrishikesh 
Mukherjee turned it down. The other 
contenders for the job were Mrinal 
Sen and Kumar Shanani. Mrinal Sen 
lost in the race because ministry offi¬ 
cials felt that he is not “a responsible 
committee man.” As a nominated 
member of the erstwhile working 
group on film policy (1978-80) Mrinal 



Shyam Benegal 


Sen did not attend a single meeting of 
the group, according to A. K. Dutt, 
secretary in the ministry of informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting. 

Kumar Shahani, the FTII alumni 
who made the feature film Maya Dar- 
pan in 1971, was a far more serious 
rival to Benegal for the presidentship. 
Shahani has a considerable following 
among direction-course students at the 
institute. With batch-mate .Mani Kaul, 
Shahani is a cult-figure among his 
young admirers and he figured at the 
top of a short-list put up by the stu¬ 
dents for the new president. A few 
senior members of the teaching staff 
were also lobbying for Shahani but the 
fact that he has made only one feature 
film, and is yet to achieve the emi¬ 
nence that Benegal already enjoys in 
Indian cinema, led the ministry to turn 
his name down without much hesita¬ 
tion. 

Shahani’s supporters among the 
student-body are extremely unhappy 
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over the final nomination. They com 
plain that the new governing council, 
which will serve till 30 September 
1983, has been converted into Beneg- 
al’s Manthan institute; prominent Be- 
negal associates Govind Nihalini and 
Shabana Azmi have also been co opr.-d 
into the new governing council 

Though no protest-cables were re¬ 
ceived by the FTII’s big hroihor I'.uar 
dian, the ministry of infoimation tiiui 
broadcasting, till 13 February, there 
has always been a vocal, albeit small, 
group v’-rc'.-; -n coui s-- -.n.J; • ■ _ 
have hs 'i ; • 

making ■■ivic, cii'-iL.-.irig iiim 
<:oinme’'-.<il vT.f ii'a o-vcr'. •' 
films i'lld i(.i I'.-- .ii-., 

ground iiowtv>.i 

new appoininieiits weic iriidc ; . 

no protest had beer rn.-.ti.- 
student to the dirf iior ol the 

One reason given by the it inivt-v 
for the inclusion of Benegal associates 
in the governing council is that he was 
invited as a cotisultaut when ;t c.;nie to 
nominating the council’s uu.’nOer. 
The other members of the cxuaf.iiir.,; 
governing council are tiini ni.ikei , 
Hrishikesh Mukherjee, G. Aravmdan, 
Saeed Mirza and Girish Kasarvalli, 
actor Naseeruddin Shah, art director 
Bansi Chandra Gupta, stage director 
Vijaya Mehta, B. V. Karanth of the 
National School of Drama, triti, Bik- 
ram Singh, V. P. Sathe, Vuac.'.lubr. 
M. Kiran Karnik of ISRO A c 
Chothani of the Anand Dairy 
and a complement of six government 
of India officials. 

More changes in the running of the 
FXn are in the offing according to A. 
K. Dutt of the mini.stry of information 
and broadcasting. A scheme for i ot-it 
ing members of the teaching tac:;: .• -s 
likely to come next. 

Anil Saari 


Saudis blacklist three Indian firms 


I Jeddah; Three Indian firms, the 
' .Ahmedabad Maniifar'unng Calico 
Print.ng Co Ltd and its subsidiary, 
' the IL.AC Ltd—textile export divi 
I Sion, Piyiish Paiikh and Co and 
i Bharatk'tmar and Co, have been 
hlackh.sred along with 100-odd m 
i ternational companies and ship- 
I ping lines by the Saudi Arabian 
f ;■ •■.'•'mrne.", Their 
■■ th ,'.di-'ii f.rrr, li.e,i. .-m- 
ne:,. ig- With i'li'.ei ihe nt-'W'. 

o' .r-' 1.. h.i,-- ('■e" !"i- 

■ y .sj .,-i jy !S.‘ \.. 

I ’ ■ 1. ; 1; v' '• 

Madhya Pradesh 

text-book 

DLingie 

Bhopal: ihe Aladhva Pradesh i'ex- 
tbook Corporation, the monopoly pub 
lisher of textbooks has in the past 
provided good stories to scribes re- 


gdrdin}^ the 

rl'Lic'ih'.es that school- 

t .. '• 

• ■ * tc f.ice due to 

• ’ 

\Iks in the 


i; . '( 'upiiration is 

Ul UV lU 

tIiiS ! ':i.- I'- r an entirely 

r;rvv le..' nr. 

'he (->1' e. li .ictivities ol 

out "* :t‘ t'-; 

;i iiil. With the sup 

pi/cr t'" 

■ f.Iv-.' minister. 


: ;o, ■ ; lOiniet (it.rk is 

r.f.’A n T 

■ '.0 'I St posi- 
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. i.-i.ii, .1 I;., proem 

uirt' •'1. 

I -.s -I'l 1.1 r i> bi-ing 

tJaStCl ‘.’'c.* t.'i 
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magazine. The last two Indian firms. i 
mentioned were found to be export¬ 
ing Israeli dianjonds. i 

The Saudis have already asked | 
the 40 members of the Organisation , 
of Islamic Conference lOIC) to 
boycott nations dealing with Israel, i 
If the member-nations heed to their ] 
Saudi leader then the boycott ' 

v.i-af.'C w'lA !'i' ' r • -.1 

whi-n UM. v. f . (j. I. 111 .-’, i;-. ' UK. 
bli.n'od I- ... 1 l.r'i..:.. 

bi'i'r i! , 0 .1 II 111) ' 

.1 ■■1* ■ fi.'yI'-1 r-' 


fto till', m....: V, fu. has (oc-ii -.olitlial 
(■I'.iineLtioiii He is humiliated and in¬ 
sulted i!i front of his subordinates. He 
■, tailed tti file bungalow ol '.iie mtiiis- 
i. t who i i The e.x-ollicio cliairman ul 
tlif Coi pot.itioii, and made to wai, 
I’ler-.' ioi iioiirs to get the chaiunar.’, 
signature on the files. 

With the director losing his grip 
over the administration, the Corpora 
tion has become a den of corruption. It 
has virtually been taken over bv a 
gang of swindlers According ■ ibt 
tindini’s of a top'evoi depa. tiiU'c.'.! 
enqviitv, the gang s -’ls paiicr to 5 i-'- 
leis and prepares laise vouc.'sers, ^el'■ 
books and manipulates the atsiiuot^ 
accordingly, takes commissions from 
tranport operators, pays lower wage 
riitei to labourers and gives advaii- 
tdi.es to the bigger booksellers by 
i.iving them Looks uti credit 

I'ho gar;, l.-adi-r, non,-- ..tber than 
,he tiliie-eved bov of the raniistii — the 


Melbourne’s socialite fights for suite I 


Melbourne: (.'haistmas ut 19S0 was 
not one r.t merryinakiii); and good 
cheer for Peter Janson, the rat ing car 
driver and owner of the rooftop plusn 
suite of Melbourne’s Windsor Hotel. 
His comfortable existence was shat¬ 
tered by the new lessees of the Wind¬ 
sor Hotel, Hotel Oberoi (Internalion- 
al) Pvt Ltd, who served him a notice to 
quit his rooftop domain—the Tow¬ 
ers—by Christmas 1980. 

Janson, who has been living m the 
Towers for the last ten years was 
naturally irked. He has spent around 
$350,000 on renovations to give ii 
what he calls “a gentlemanly look.” 
Embellished by his years of collection 
of trophies, Victorian memorabilia, 
stuffed animals and birds and several 
antique objects, Janson’s suite almost 
looks like a museum But it i. not 
merely a muxeum. Jau.Mm's suite is 
his empue—he lives there with his 
pets: a doberman hound, a magpie 
, and a crow. The Towers also hold a lot 
1 of mcmorie.s for Janson for it is the 
I place where he has treated the rich 
1 and the famous. Among them are 
I Omar Sharif, the Maharaja of Baroda, 



Spike .\lui! •..I! U.-j I'oi trier Bniish PM j 
Harold .M.i '..i, ..III, ir.e Marquis of 1 
Blandlord at-.d his mtitor racing j 
friends Gr.ihdin Hil!, Stirling Moss 
and Jackie Slewart 

The issue came up before Mr Jus¬ 
tice Gobbo of the Victoria Supreme 
Court. Mr Janson recalled in the 
affidavit. 'T have had from time to 
time staying with me at the Towcts 
people of identirv. It is my belief that 
thosi' :uaiiers have also added to the 
attraction ami populanty of the Wind¬ 
sor Hotel and has accordingly pro¬ 
vided an added benefit to the owners 
of It." He also stated that the manag¬ 
ing director of Windsor Hotels Ltd, 

Mr Alan Todd, had once promised him 
that he wa.s entitled to live rent-free 
in the Towers as long a.s Wind.sor 
ri'm.uned standing Mr .justice Gobbo 
ordered that Obcioi could not throw 
Janson out of ihc- hotel or do anything 
like that nil further hearing of the 
summons. Janson has won the first 
round He does not think for once that 
he might lose the second round. AH 
Janson said was, “We think positive.” 

A Special Correspondent 


former cltrk, has of late developed a 
penchant for travelling to printers of 
textbooks all over the country.lt is 
reported that in a recent tour he used 
a government car to take him to a 
pi es.s owner in UP. He was then taken 
to a bazaar, where the press owner was 
‘allowed’ to make some purchases for 
him. (Incidentally, it was the same 
press owner who had earlier charged 
the Corporation the highest rate for a 
job entrusted to his press). The whole 
tour, that included a visit to the'home 
town of the official was made without 
the permission of the director and not 
much was accomplished by way of 
work for the Corporation. 

The officer, now, is reportedly tak¬ 
ing a keen interest in building a Rs 
20-lakh complex of the Corporation. 

It has further succeeded in secur¬ 
ing the monopoly rights of manufac¬ 
turing and distribution of notebooks 
which implies that the Corporation 
will not only be in charge of the 
distribution of textbooks, but of note¬ 
books ds well. This has led many to 
fear that like textbooks, notebooks too 
will soon be in short .supply in the 
state. 

A Special Correspondent 




INDIANS ABROAD 


Americans snub Intellectuals’ 


Bombay: The American consul gener¬ 
al in Bombay Mr John Malott has 
virtually accused state finance minis¬ 
ter Mr Ramrao Adik of being in the 
pay of a foreipi power. Mr Ramrao, 
Adik, along with Mr Rajni Patel, Mr 
Sharad Pawar, Mr R. K. Karanjia, Mr 
T. Godiwala, Mr Basu Bhattacharya, 
Mr S. G. Sardesai, Mr S. Y. Kulhatkar, 
Mr Sukumar Damle, Mr Samuel Au¬ 
gustine, Mr Vithal Chaudhary and 
other “intellectuals,” had last month 
written a letter to the US President 
Mr Ronald Reagan accusing former 
President Carter of a “Mad desire to 
dominate the developing world and to 
contain the so-called threat from the 
Soviet Union” and of bringing “the 
whole world to the brink of war." 
They said, “We are afraid Mr Presi¬ 
dent that your policy is being directed 
towards the same catastrophic objec¬ 
tive.” 

The letter further said “The top 
leaders and advisers that you have 
appointed in your cabinet who were 
once Nixon's notorious hatchetmen, 
the selection of General Alexander 
Haig as Secretary of State, Casper We 
inberger nicknamed ‘Cap the Knife’ 
as Defence Secretary and a host of 
other hawks, confirms our fears. The 
sparking of wars in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin'America, their advocacy and 
even use of nuclear and chemical 


weapons, opposition to detente and 
reduction of arms cannot be for¬ 
gotten.” 

The letter ended with the “intel¬ 
lectuals” saying “This is ihe voice of 
the peopli' of (he world” , .i listed 
five demands which included with¬ 
drawal of US naval aircraft carriers 
and rapid deploymt-m forte uitd re¬ 
turn of Diego Gaicia lo . The 

letter was preserilcd o Mi M-dui! and 
he was asked to lorw.i.d (he t.ji.'.o to I 
President Reagan. 

Mr Malott returned it to the 
senders with a note which read ’T do 
not concur with the faisehood-* and 
allegations made in the lener and 
therefore have no inltntn.tis of for¬ 
warding it to the President li you like 
to do so on your own you ma\ purch- | 
ase stamps of Ks 2.80 I am mho that 1 
the country which funds soui oi^.i 
nisaiion would he able to span you 
the money.'' 

All the ”inlclle< tuals” including 
the state finance minister Mr Ramrao 
Adik swallowed this colossal insult of 
“being funded” by a foreign country 
which is implicit in Mr Malloi’s letter. 
The “intellectuals’’ under the banner 
of the All India Peace and Solidarity 
Organisation merely .sent a one-hne 
statement saying “the US reply is a 
reflection of its guilty conscience.” 

Olga Tellis 


Sikhs pay for 
mistaken iiJentity 

Kansas: Since the past year, but parti¬ 
cularly after the release of the hos¬ 
tages, Americans are taking out their 
pent up frustrations on Iranians. And 
in the process wrung nationalities are 
coming under the heat. In the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas, Americans thrashed 
up two Pakistanis mistaking them for 
Iranian immigrants. 

Across the nation, Asians, Arabs 
and Persians are finding it dangerous 
to wear a beard. People are beating 
them first; asking questions later. 

Indian sikhs are the prime target. 
Shackled by religious taboos that pre¬ 
vent them from shaving their beards 
and snipping off their hair, they have 
no way to conceal their re.semblance 
with Iranians. And they are paying for 
it. Americans taunt and verbally abuse 
them. Some throw beer battles at 
them. In schools their children have 
been beaten up by their classmates. 
Others have people drive up cars be¬ 
side them and scream “Khomeni!” 

In California, where feeling against 
them run high many complain that 
they are refused gasoline, services and 
food. Others have been the target of 
obscene gestures. A store-owner in 
Sylmar, Los Angeles complains that 


KARNATAKA 

Gundu Rao 
baits the press 

Bangalore: “Methinks the man doth 
protest too much!” This was the in¬ 
stinctive reaction of all those who 
heard Karnataka chief minister, R. 
Gundu Rao, in his no-holds barred 
public condemnation of two of the 
state’s leading dailies on 2S February. 
This was not the first time that Mr Rao 
has attacked the press for attempting, 
to discredit and dethrone him. But his 
lashing out was unique: RGR openly 
declared war against the Deccan 
HereJd and Prajavani, the state’s 
largest circulated English and Kanna¬ 
da dailies, published by the Printer’s 
Mysore Limited, naming them for the 
first time. It may be remembered that 
the offices of two newspapers had 
been seiged in September 1980 by the 
Youth Congress(I) (Sunday 2 Novem¬ 
ber 1980). 

This time RGR excelled himself in 
his hour and-a-half speech at the pub¬ 
lic function organised at Bangalore’s 
Glass House, apparently to felicitate 
the state minister of co-operation, H. 
C. Shrikantiah. The CM almost forgot 
the object of the meeting and laun¬ 
ched his tirade against the two news¬ 
papers and their proprietors for “pub¬ 
lishing lies.” He said they were trying 


to promote their own candidate, S. 
Bangarappa, foi the post of chief 
minister. Said the CM- “This is im¬ 
possible in my generation People will 
make the chief minister, not they (the 
newspapers).” Accusing the newspap¬ 
ers of “blackmailing,” RGR shouted 
out to his audience of loyal supporters- 
“Is it right for the press to write such 
stories? Is this the duty oi ihe piess?” 
The newspapers deiiheiately neg¬ 
lected to publish anv “good news" 
about his goverrinu-nt 

He accused the ptopnetors of the 
newspapers, who also own extensive 
excise business, of “anti-propaganda.” 
Mr Rao was referring to adverse re- 
orts about him in the newspapers 
ecau.se he had dealt with the excise 
transactions strictly. 

Mr Rao continued his tirade: 
“These people are blackmailing me. 
People should understand it. They are 
spoiling the press for (he sake of their 
own caste and money. People will 
teach a lesson to this excise lobby...If 



they want to overthrow my govern¬ 
ment let them contest the elections in 
198.^. Let them have their own Deccan 
Herald and Prajavani party. I am pre¬ 
pared to face the challenge. Our party 
is also prepared to face the challenge,” 
he said gesticulating wildly. And then 
he warned: “The proprietors will find 
it impossible to utilise the media for 
their caste and profession. These kinds 
of propaganda acts are acts of 
traitors.” Mr Rao’s outburst seems to 
be based on a special branch report 
that the proprietors of the two news¬ 
papers were trying their utmost to 
make S. Bangarappa the next CM of 
Karnataka. The other reason for his 
outburst was the newspapers’ report¬ 
ing on the activities of dissidents in 
the Congress! 1) in the state. The arti¬ 
cles had appeared when Mr Bangarap¬ 
pa had spoken out openly against 
Gundu Rao. There were no dissidents 
in the state and all that the newspap¬ 
ers had printed were “all lies." He 
continued: “If thev go on writing lies 
then the day will come when the 
people and the Congress workers may 
take out a case against them.” 

The words were from the mouth of 
the same man who standing on the 
floor of the Karnataka Assembly bare¬ 
ly a month ago, had used a report from 
Sudha (a Kannada weekly also pub¬ 
lished by the Printer’s Mysore Ltd) 
saying it was an excellent, example of 
objective And correct reporting. 
Louise Fernandes 
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some clients have wrecked his store 
and manhandled him. Many complain 
that they are being discriminated 
against in jobs. Indeed, many are so 
scared that they dare not move around 
at night without an American friend 
who can explain their background to 
enraged mobs. 

Despite their impressive numbers, 
there are about 8,000 sikhs in Los 
Angeles alone, the sikhs are worried at 
the backlash resulting from no fault of 
their own. Early in February, a mas¬ 
sive campaiu was launched to educate 
the American populace of their true 
heritage. Carrying placards and ban¬ 
ners tney descended on campuses in 
Los Angeles to educate the American 
public. 

Meanwhile, even as the Indian 
sikhs suffer the anger of an inflamed 
public opinion, tim Iranians them¬ 
selves blend easily into the American 
society and are hard to distinguish. 
Achal Mehra 

RHST TCST 

Once again, 

irresponsible 

batting 

Wellington: The Maoris are New Zea¬ 
land’s first settlers. Indeed, Kupe—a 
legendary explorer belonging to this 
tribe—is reported to have landed in 
the Wellington area early in 950 
AD, whereas land purchase by the 
British did not commence till 1839. But 
as is noticeable in most parts of Au¬ 
stralia, it is the An^o-Saxon culture 
that dominates over South Sea trends, 
and New Zealand’s capital city is 
another example of this scenario. 

When it comes to sports the influ¬ 
ence is again quite British although 
the main inheritance happens to be 
rugby. Actually, this game of crun¬ 
ching tackles, speedy touchdowns and 
SMCtacular conversions is well-nigh an 
obsession in the country; the people sit 
up nights and watch live television 
coverage of goings-on between third 
parties in far away Europe. In fact, to a 
great extent, the infection has affected 
the Maoris and Polynesians too. But 
not in the same way as cricket. This 
more lavish and lengthy enterprise— 
cricket—remains very much a “white” 
interest. 

Of course, it is over-limit cricket 
that has really caught the imagination 
of the public here and this was clearly 
evident from the response to the two 
one-day internationals that preceded 
the Wellington engagement. But even 
in the first test, the crowd in three of 
the four days was much in excess of 
expectations. Quite possibly, the real¬ 
ity of India never losing a series to 
New Zealand and the upgraded ameni¬ 
ties after the “face-lift” at the Basin 
Reserve also contributed to the 
appealJndeed,the only aspect of the 
B^in Reserve warranting criticism is 
the condition of the out field, which 
was treacherously bumpy and caused 
46 


Stop this barbarity against womerti 



Mrs Rama as she was and now 


Ddm Diia: Mrs Rama, a 2S-year-old housewife, was a beautiful woman. 
She no loMer is, thanks to her barbarous and inhuman husband. She had 
been married for nine years when one fine morning her husband threw 
add on her face. A case was instituted; her husband was found guilty and 
snstenced. But the law could not give her back her beauty. 

The Himalayan Health Service Sodety has stepped in to give her back a 
small bit of her past looks. This voluntary organisation has decided to 
imvide her with the services of the eminent plastic surgeon. Dr Yogi 
Aeron, since she has no means of income. The Society is sending out 
fervent appeals for donations to help Mrs Rama. All donations may be 
addressed to D. N. Pandey, Secretary, The Himalayan Health Service 
Sodety, 1/49 Tagore Colony, Dehra Dun, UP. 


Yograj Singh an injury on the cheek¬ 
bone. 

Yograj’s inclusion in the side set off 
a minor flutter on the first morning. 
The replacement of Doshi and Yadav 
by Ravi Shastri and Kirti Azad was 
more or less on the cards. And when 
Ghavri failed to recover from a sprain 
in the neck, Binny became a logical 
choice. But the apparent ousting of 
Yashpai by Yograj was not quite anti¬ 
cipated. Of course, with the progress 
of the match it became obvious that 
Kirti and not Yograj had displaced 
Yashpai, for the former was hardly 
utilised as a bowler; he sends down 
fastish off-breaks. What probably 
swayed the selectors was the green¬ 
ness of the wicket, demanding in 


Ravi Shastri 



theory, an additional fast bowler. In 
the event, Yogaj after a decent first 
spell, in course of which he compelled 
the batsmen to negotiate his deliveries 
and picked his only wicket in the 
match, made no further impression. 
Binny on the other hand proauced his 
best stint in the entire tour in the New 
Zealand second innings. 

With Shastri still untried, almost 
the entire burden of bowling New 
Zealand out twice in a match fell on 
Kapil Dev. No matter how extraordin¬ 
ary his talents, it is heartless to expect 
this man to be at his peak in every 
outing. No bowler in the world can 
conform to such consistency. Indeed, 
judging by figures, he did not perform 
too badly, for he scooped up seven 
wickets in the match. 

The rest of the story was a saga of 
batting failures with India getting 223 
and 190 in their two innings and New 
Zealand 100 in their second innings, 
which gave them victory by 62 runs, 
with a little more than a day to spare. 

Wellington is infamous for its gale- 
force winds and cold climate. In fact, 
the last time the Indians visited this 
city—which was under Bishan Bedi in 
19/8—the temperature was down to 
six degrees centrigrade—in other 
words cricket in double sweaters and * 
long johns. On this occasion, though, 
barring the second day, the breeze was 
of moderate velocity. Moreover, it was 
bright and sutany for long periods. 

Patil thrives in courting danger 




and, therefore, cannot be accused of 
an unnatural approach when he goes 
for his shots. Indeed, his record during 
this tour being what it is, it would be 
unwise to curb his attacking instincts, 
for it is precisely such impulse that 
carried him to top scores of 64 and 42. 
But Azad, in his first lest, could not 
withstand the pressure, while Kapil 
Dev stuck to being recklessness perso- 
nitied. 

One wonders what kind of an im¬ 
pact the caution and circumspection of 
the 18-yearold Shastri had on the 
elders. Arriving in Wellington only 
hours before the match, this Bombay 
undergraduate emphasised that he has 
ds much potential as a batsman and as 
a left-arm spinner. Experience will 
teach him to throw up the ball in the 
right arc and turn the ball more and in 
all likelihood add many more victims 
to his bag of six in the match. 

I.astly, It was interesting to note 
that New Zealand could bundle out a 
side in tests without a single wicket 
being captured by Hadlee—this 
occured in the first innings and wav 
largely due to Cairns’s return of 5 for 
.11. Even in the fourth innings, this 
Christchurch fast bowler was far from 
his fiery and accurate self. But all the 
same he got four wickets. 

So this was a great morale booster 
for New Zealand. But their fielding 
remained as efficient and enthusiastic 
as one had seen in Australia. “The 
umpires will do you in,” ai, English¬ 
man colleague had warned prior to the 
journey across the Tasman Sea. What 
transpired, in fact, was supervision of 
very high quality, and the early morn¬ 
ing vigil by one of the Indian reserves 
to ensure that the grass was mowed 
■adequately on the fourth day proved a 
waste of time because the Indians, and 
no one else, did themselves in. 

Ashis Ray 


Andhra Pradesh’s 

Hyderabad: Chief Minister Tangturi 
Anjiah was visibly irked by the 
charges of the opposition that he was 
frequently visiting Delhi. The chief 
minister declared on the floor of the 
Assembly on 27 February that no 
chief minister could function without 
visiting Delhi. He added that he did 
not go there to relax in “Ashoka hotel 
or Akbar hotel” or to watch “dances" 
but to meet central leaders, officers 
and others with a view to seeking 
solutions to the various problems fac¬ 
ing the state and its people. He stated 
that he had visited the capital only 
three or four times from 9 January to 
9 February. A Janata Party legislator 
had, however, criticised the Andhra 
cabinet for spending half a crore 
rupees on trunk calls and telephone 
charges. Was it a fact that the tom- 
expenses and telephone and trunk 
call charges of the Andhra ministers 
wore higher in 1980-81, compared to 

1979- 80? Since the state faced econo¬ 
mic and political crises all through 

1980- 81, what was the impact on the 
state's finances? The answers to these 


Who is celibate? 



Celinamma Thottil 


Trivandrum: A Catholic priest goes to 
a sanatorium in Kerala for religious 
duties. Later, he meets some Of the 
inmates. One of them is a middle-aged 
nun, in the advanced stages of TB, in a 
private ward. The hopelessly sick nun 
looks at the priest, suddenly takes his 
hands and places them on her bosom. 
“I don’t know what this craving is,” 
she says gaspingly. “But I want you to 
feel me. ” That was a little more than 
ten years ago. And the priest, who 
came from an orthodox religious 
order, was at first repulsed. But “as he 
touched the nun’s bosom, he couldn’t 
help feeling the thrill. And I kept 
asking myself, what is it, what is it that 
makes a terribly sick person demand 
sexual gratification? What is this 
celibacy about? Is it really possible to 
be celibate?” 

A few months later, after debating 
endlessly whether he should remain a 


p/iest or not. Rev J. P. Thottil came 
out of the church and became one of 
the earlie’st deserters. His action 
caused shocks throughout Kerala and 
brought him instant excommunication. 
Father of three children, husband of 
an ex-nun, J. P. Thottil is a favourite of 
the dissidents'. Says the ex-priest: 
“They tolerate and befriend me for I 
work for a very powerful and popular 
daily, the Malayala Manorama. 
Occasionally I give publicity to their 
work.” Thottil has recently published 
a voluminous history of 264 Popes: the 
book, in Malayalam has already cre¬ 
ated a stir in the state. For, “1 have 
written about honest and dishonest 
Popes,” said fhe author. 

, “1 have not hidden the scandals, 

specially the anecdotes in the lives of 
some of the lecherous Popes of the 
middle and renaissance ages who be¬ 
haved like tribal chieftains." But the 
book is far from being soft pornogra¬ 
phy. “It also deals with the enormous 
roblems faced by the papacy.”Wryly 
e observes: “You ask me who the best 
Popes are? I’ll say without any reserva¬ 
tion that the earliest Popes are the 
reatest and best. That’s because we 
now so very little about them.” 

Over the last five years there has 
been a steady worldwide exodus of 
nuns and priests from the church. 
“Celibacy is an extremely difficult 
ideal,” says Thottil. “A large number 
of priests and nuns I’ve known some‘s 
how relieved themselves of sexual ten¬ 
sion. Only a microscopic minority had 
the strength of character to be really 
celibate.” But then he doesn’t think 
that the Catholic Church will reverse 
its policy on celibacy in the near 
future. 

Arthur Pais 


expensive ministers 

queries were provided by the finance 
minister, G. Rajaram, in the budget 
papers submitted in the state Legisla¬ 
ture on 27 February. In 1979-80, a 
total of Rs 60 lakhs was spent on the 
council of ministers. Rs 60 lakhs were 
also provide for the council of minis¬ 
ters in the budget estimates of 1980- 
81. However, the revised estimate for 
1980-81 shows an expenditure of 
Rs one crore on the council of minis¬ 
ters. In the budget estimates, it was 
assumed that the salaries of ministers 
would total Rs 18 lakhs in 1980-81 The 
revised figure stands at Rs 27.37 
lakhs. Obviously, the number of 
ministers is higher than anticipated in 
the budget estimates.' Provision of 
Rs 9.63 lakhs was made in the budget 
estimates for the tour expenses of the 
ministers. The figure has now been 
revised at Rs 24.33 lakhs. Why did the 
tour expenses rise so steeply? The 
answer is obvious. Many ministers, 
past or present, visited Delhi during 
the "critical” months on “official 
work” which was merely to save their 
“gaddis “ The expenditure on tele¬ 


phone charges, maintenance of vehi¬ 
cles, electricity and water charges of 
the council of ministers was antici- 
ated to be Rs 32.37 lakh.s in the 
udget estimates. The new figure 
stands at Rs. 48.33 lakhs. The Tong 
distance calls could perhaps account 
for this abnormal rise in expenditure. 
For the fiscal year 1981-82, the state 
budget provided for a total expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 113.34 lakhs on the council 
of ministers. Salaries of ministers and 
deputy ministers would take away 
Rs 43 lakhs. Tour expenses would 
further go up and add upto Rs 30 
lakhs. The expenditure on telephone 
charges and vehicle maintenance etc 
would'go down : The explanatory 
memorandum bn the budget, while 
offering the explanation for varia¬ 
tions in the expenditure on council of 
ministers, records that “the increase 
in the revised estimate 1980-81 and 
budget estimate 1981-82 over budget 
estimate 1980-81 is due to provision of 
additional funds consequent on the 
increase in the number of ministers.” 
Syed IMajeedul Hasan 
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Garware Nylon 

lb the housewife 
it adds quality to 

a necessity of life 


stronger, efficient and long 
lasting nets. 

To the industrialist its 
strength is the source of 
incredible potential. Thanks 
to Garware, the impact of 
nylon has been felt in a host 
of other industries too— 
Chemical, Leather, Textile, 
Shipping, Heavy Engineering, 
Agriculture ana many more. 

This then is what Garware 
Nylons is all about. A 
company not just utilising the 
potential of nylon but thereby 
improving the quality of 
life itself. 

Geirware Nj^ons. We’re somewhere in your life too. 

Garware Nylons Ltd. 

Marketing Division, Expresa Towers, Narinun Point, Bombay 400 021 



Nylon and Polyester aive to 
the housewife what cotton, 
that conventional fibre never 
could—elegant and durable 
clothing with an ever 
laundered look. 

Ever since 1962, with their 
commencement of nylon yarn 
production, Garware made 
such better clothing a 
reality—thus ushering in a 
better way of life. 

Garware Nylon is also vital 
to people in other spheres 
of life. 

To the fisherman it's his 
livelihood—stronger yarn for 
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"I will not let my 
countrymen down" 


Befium Hasma Sheikh Wazed, the 
34-year-oI<l eldest daughter of Sheikh 
Mujihur Rahman, the former Presi¬ 
dent of Bangladesh, was recently 
elected President of the Bangladesh 
Awami League, at a conference in 
Dacca between 14 and 16 February 
' 1981. She was elected uncontested and 
w absentia for she has been living in 
Delhi since 25 August 1975, when she 
was granted political asylum by the 
government of India. She and her 
sister, Rehana, are the only two mem¬ 
bers of Sheikh Mu jib's family to have 
escaped the bloodv assassination ot 15 
August 1975 when all the family mem¬ 
bers of the ioriiur president were 
killed. 

When Saumitra Banerjee met her 
ar her Pandara Road residence in 
Delhi, a meeting of the top functionar¬ 
ies of the Awami League was in prog¬ 
ress. As dll the rooms were occu¬ 
pied. trie interview ivas conducted on 
the terrjLi' .irul an apologetic Mrs 
Wared said: "One should be careful 
about not otieruiwg the members of 
the pi ess. but I am helpless. A historic 
meeting is in progress." 


■ lV7iv lidvi' voti been chosen the 
piesident ol the Bangladesh Aiva- 
wi J.eagiie, III spite of the fact that you 
h.ivc been .lU'.iv Irom Bangladesh and 
hai-e little or no polniial experience? 

A I in.icit' the president 

because I am KaiicMbandliu’s (Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s) daughter—and 
this is the only reason I am lust a 
common girl, but 'he fact that 1 have 
been made the president of the Awami 
League is actually a reflection of the 
tremendous respect the people of 
Bangladesh have for Bangabandhu. 
This is just another way of showing 
their gratitude to a person who has 
done so much for the country. As his 
daughter, I symbolise all that he stood 
for. They (the people ot Bangladesh) 
had received a lot ol lovo amt attra i.oii 
from my taiher Thev tiow expect me 
same love and attection from me. The 
honour (of being made the president 
of the Awami League) I have received, 
is actually another way of honouring 
Bangabandhu. 

Q: What kind of political experi¬ 
ence have you had in the past? 

A: Ever since I was born I have 
been exposed to politics: I have closely 
followed all my father’s political acti¬ 
vities. I remember whenever my 
father went to jail, I used to prepare a 
cup of tea for him and pack his suit 
case before he was taken away. Poli¬ 
tics is and always will be a part of my 


life. Besides, I was vice-president of 
the college union and had organised 
the Chhatra League. During the move¬ 
ment (Bangladesh’s liberation struggle 
in 1971) I was very active. So, besides 
the exposure, I have also been in¬ 
volved actively in politics. 

Q: What has the reaction been in 
Bangladesh to your election as presi- 
dept of the Awami League? 

A: I have not seen it myself, but this 
is what has been told to me by people 
who frequently come to Delhi from 
Bangladesh They 'the people' who 
came to Deliii uffor Hasma Sheikh got 
elected) s.iy that the councillors of the 
Awami League s;.ir:ed crying when 
they heard that 1 had been elected. As 
for the common man, people like rick¬ 
shaw pullers and other menial work¬ 
ers, they were so happy that they even 
distributed sweets among themselves, 
and some even prayed It is vesy 
difficult to express the jov I felt when I 
heard lliat the people ot niy country 
were so happy at mv election. 

O' How did Piesident Zia react to 
this ^ 

A; There has been no immediate 
reaction, but he has always been har¬ 
assing people from the Awami 
League. He has arrested many of our 
workers and has also murdered a large 
number of them -some secretly and 
some openly. He has been trying for a 
long time now to break up the party 
but has not been successful because 
the party has a mass base. 

Q: How popular is the Awami 
League now? 

A; It IS the only popular party in 
Bangladesh. It has its roots in the 
villages, which no other party can 
boast of. We have the support of the 
common man, the people who matter, 
not just a few people at the top. 

Q: What are your plans for the 
future? 

A: '.Mv lather had always fought for 
i!'';' Is a "-he' pof'.'le, to Ix-tt'-i the 
■OD'l't.'-. •lie tn.lssos. .Hid tc i.'tve 
away iiy fiom the lives ot the 
people in short, to, remove sorrow 
from the lives of the people in our 
country. That is what 1 want to dti. It I 
achieve this, then only will 1 feel that 1 
have done something tor the people of 
my country, that I have completed my 
task. This is also what the people of 
the country expect from me and I will 
not let them down 

Q. When do you plan to go to 
Bangladesh? 

A: Soon But the date has not been 
fixed as yet. Vou .see, I Itave been 
staying here (Delhi) (or a very Imi;’ 



Begum Hasma Wared 


time and I must clear up a lot of things 
before 1 leave. Besides, my children 
are small and are studying. So some 
arrangements have to be made before 
I leave and this will take some time. 

Q: Where were you at the time of 
the 1975 coup in Bangladesh, when 
Bangabandhu was assassinated? 

A; On that day (LS August), I w^'in 
Belgium. But at the end of July 1975 1 
had left Bangladesh for West Ger¬ 
many, where my husband was work¬ 
ing. After the incident, I came to Delhi 
on 25 August, when the government of 
India gave me and my family political 
asylum. 

Q: Could the Indian government 
have anticipated the coup and saved 
Bangabandhu? 

A' What has happened has hap¬ 
pened. 1 would not like to comment. 

0: What do you think about the 
present Indo-Bangladesh relations? 

A: There is a lot of room for im¬ 
provement. India and Bangladesh 
should have better relations as India 
helped Bangladesh during the inde¬ 
pendence movement. Not just that, 
India has been helping Bangladesh 
subsequently also. Besides, we are a 
poor country. How can we fight with 
other countries. We have to be friend¬ 
ly with all countries. 

Q: What are your present tasks? 

A: The first thing that has to be 
done is to punish all those involved in 
the incident of 15 August 1975. M 
commission had been set up to look 
into the incident, but the members 
were not allowed to enter the country. 
Again, all those who were guilty have 
been given diplomatic assignments 
and comfortable jobs. The first thing 
that I demand is justice. 

Q- Has there been any rnmmunica- 
tinn between you and the Indi.tii gov¬ 
ernment since you were elected? 

A- No. Why should that happen? 
This is an internal affair of our coun¬ 
try, so there is no reason why the 
government of India should react. 

Q: Wbat are your views about the 
present government in Bangladesh? 

A: Actually, I cannot comment on 
this as 1 shall have to consult the 
members of the presidium before I .say 
anything. We have a very democratic 
way of uinctioning in our party. There 
.ire twelve members of the prcs’dium 
and they together decide policies and 
ihe ii 'c the party has to adopt tg 
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Beethoven’s 

homosexual 

affairs 

Current research has thrown new light on the 
maestro’s personality, says Kishore Chatterjee 



or most people who love 
Beethoven’s music and 
know a little about his 
life, Karl Beethoven, his 
nephew, will always be 
that “wretcheci Karl,” a good for no¬ 
thing boy who made the last 12 years 
of the composer’s life miserable with 
endless lawsuits, quarrels, intrigues 
and even an attempted suicide. Suc¬ 
cessive generations of biographers 
have dismissed this relationship as 
Beethoven’s final folly, the mental 
aberration of a mighty spirit. 

In fact Anton Schindler, Beeth¬ 
oven’s secretary and lifelong friend, 
the man chiefly responsible for the 
romantic Moonlight Sonata image of 
the composer, went so far as to destroy 
the conversation books relating to the 
subject of Karl. (Beethoven being 
totally deaf towards the end of his life 
had to use pen and paper to carry on 
even daily conversations.) Schindler 
was possibly motivated by shock and 
the fear of the world discovering an 
aspect of Beethoven totally unlike the 
romantic image he was building up in 
his biography. 

But modern researchers have 
roved conclusively, that far from 
eing a folly, Beethoven’s last and 
perhaps greatest love affair was total¬ 
ly in keeping with his character, the 
long repressed craving of a lonely 
bachelor for love and intimacy with at 
least one human being, responsible as 
much for his silent period (1812- 
1817—during which he was fitting in 
court to gain custody of Karl and for 
which the world has never forgiven the 
boy) as it was for his profound last 
period, of the Ninth Symphpnf, the 
Missa Solemnis and the Last Quartets, 
music that speak of a peace beyond 
understanding. 

Karl Beethoven came into the mas¬ 
ter’s life when the great composer was 
'45, a very famous and very lonely man, 
almost totally deaf and isolated from 
the world desperately, almost uncon¬ 
sciously, seeking a spark that would 
set off his superhuman creative capa¬ 
bilities. This spark or spiritual crisis 
was necessary for Beethoven’s psyche 
for his greatest moments, His magnifi¬ 
cent Middle Period which saw the 
birth of the Eroica, the Fifth Sym- 
50 


phony and Pastoral amongst others in 
a row had followed his desperate 
struggle against deafness, an act of 
God he could not comprehend. And 
now he was to face his second great 
spiritual crisis, his uncontrollable 
longing for possessing the boy Karl, 
body and soul. It was a dramatic clash 
between a genius and a boy. Some¬ 
times the genius was loving and indul¬ 
gent, sometimes he reared up and 
became terrible in his greatness, 
standing up to the boy whose strength 
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Carl Beethoven 


lay only in his youth, his beauty and 
his lack of love. Beethoven wrote, “1 
was never so great as when I brought 
my nephew to me and busied myself 
with his education—through my 
nephew 1 wish to raise a new monu¬ 
ment to my name.” 

Of course in the true spirit of a 
confirmed loner and a clumsy lover he 
went about the conquest of Karl like a 
drunk bull in a china shop. The Hrst to 
fall was Karl’s father who died leaving 
the boy in the custody of Beethoven 
and his mother. Beethoven who by now 
was totally paranoid, suspecting every¬ 
thing and everyone was convinced that 
his brother had been poisoned by his 
wife and insisted on an autopsy. He 
then went to fight a long drawn-out 
legal battle for the custody of Karl, 


snatching the boy away ultimately 
from his mother, whom Beethoven 
disliked more than any other person 
with the hatred of a lover for a rival. 

He ultimately got the boy, his com¬ 
panionship, his physical nearness, but 
never his love. For the boy could never 
forgive Beethoven for snatching him 
away from his mother. Because of this, 
Beethoven’s nephew was his profound- 
est emotional experience and the 
greatest tragedy of his life. On July 20 
1820, Beethoven finally won the case, 
and a reluctant Karl, then a boy of 14, 
came to live in his famous uncle’s 
house, confused and scared and more 
than a little afraid of his strange uncle, 
for whom this young and beautiful 
body like a Michaelangelo sculpture 
had become a living form, more real 
than a symphony, more scintillating 
than a concerto, more pathetic than a 
sonata. 

Almost without exception Beeth¬ 
oven’s biographers have blamed Karl 
for what followed, without realising 
that for a young boy and late man 
(Karl was 21 when Beethoven died) of 
ordinary sensitivity, with interest in 
mischief, wine, women and cards, liv¬ 
ing with Beethoven must have been 
torture worse than death. Karl confes¬ 
sed later in court after his unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt at suicide, that he grew 
steadily worse because his uncle 
wanted him to get better. For Beeth¬ 
oven, Karl was no ordinary boy, but an 
act of God, the supreme sacrifice to his 
altar of creativity. “May God hear my 
prayer,” wrote Beethoven, “allow me 
to live only with my boy Karl.” Beeth¬ 
oven made him learn the piano and 
insisted he prayed regularly. 

Even musically Karl was unlucky, 
for his uncle’s music had long left the 
romantic pathway of the Violin Con¬ 
certo and had entered its final, incom¬ 
prehensible spiritual period. As Beeth¬ 
oven’s music moved into regions of 
consciousness to which no music be¬ 
fore or after him has travelled, his 
daily habits became more and more 
impossible. He was now totally deaf, 
intensely suspicious and completely 
paranoia about threats and obsessive 
visions concerning Karl. Poor Beeth¬ 
oven was always afraid of losing the 





only living object that he had ever 
nwy loved. 

He not only watched over Karl’s 
studies but tried to be guardian of nis 
heart and sexuality. “For the love of 
you I am the button of your trousers,” 
he wrote in his conversation books. 
Karl’s reply is not recorded but the 
fact that he ran away again from 
Beethoven and confessed later in court 
that his uncle, once in rage had drag- 

g ed him away from a chair and hun 
im ‘in the most delicate place’ proves 
beyond doubt that Beethoven’s 
jealousy sometimes made him act on 
impluse that he later regretted. “Sen- 
sual enjoyment without a union of soul 
is and will remain a bestial act” he 
wrote in his diary. Beethoven always 
loved the boy’s body, but what pained 
and tortured him was that he was 
pretty sure that the boy never did. 
Here is an excerpt from one of Beeth¬ 
oven’s letters after their typical and 
frequent quarrels, Karl sulking and 
staying away, Beethoven only too 
ready to forget and forgive. “Come 
into my arms, you sbaU have no harsh 
words there. Do not abandon yourself 
to your misery. For the love of God 
come home today. From md you can 
expect the most loving care and help. 
Come, come then to my faithful 
heart...” 


There was only one logical end to 
this disastrous love affair. Karl, de¬ 
sperate and utterly Sored by Beeth¬ 
oven’s overpowering possessiveness 
tried to kill himself. He was rushed to 
hospital and from there to court, and 
Beethoven’s name linked with Karl in 
a manner that left no doubt about 
their relationship. Beethoven was 
grief-stricken and aged almost 20 
years overnight. He, of course, forgave 
Karl, saying it was his “mother’s blood 
after all,” and moved with Karl to his 
brother Johann’s estate in Gneixen- 
dorf to play out the final postcript to 
the affair. Beethoven was now poor 
but still he refused to touch the legacy 
he'had kept aside for Karl. On the 
contrary he tried to persuade Johann 
to leave his money and estate to Karl, 
naturally without success for by then 
everyone had written off Beethoven as 
being insane with love. In fact 
Johann’s refusal to take a love-me- 
love-my-dog attitude to Karl made 
Beethoven leave the estate in a huff in 
bitterly cold December. 

An excerpt from a conversation 
book reveals the attitude of the adult 
Karl, whose life with this wild man had 
lost every spark of latitude and to 
whom Beethoven’s affection was grow¬ 
ing unendurable. It was the end of 
their stay at Gneixendorf, Beethoven 


is trying to persuade Karl to return 
with him to Vienna. The words are 
Karl's. “If you want to go good, if not 
good again. But 1 entreat you once 
more not to torment me as you are 
doing. You might regret it. For I can 
endure much, but not too much. You 
must remember that other poeple are 
also human beings...! only want to be 
alone for a little while. Will you not let 
me go to my room?” 

On the journey back to Vienna, 
Beethoven caught a severe chill. One 
complication led to another and within 
three months Beethoven was dead. A 
few months before his death Karl had 
left home to join the army. He never 
saw Beethoven alive again and in fact 
arrived too late for the funeral. 

It is easy to dismiss Beethoven’s 
love for his nephew as an outburst of 
latent homosexuality. In so far as his 
greatest love was of the same sex it 
could be termed that. In a way every¬ 
thing that had happened to Beethoven 
before Karl entered his life, had logi¬ 
cally led him to the last act. It was 
typical of Beethoven, the loner, that 
the only living object he ever wanted 
to possess completely body and soul 
should be totally beyond his reach. But 
then, wasn’t he also the musician who 
was stone deaf? ■ 


Men around the maestro 



Car] Holz 


T here is no doubt that the man 
who wrote the Moonlight Sonata 
and has the popular image of the 
romantic bachelor with an ‘immor¬ 
tal beloved’ tucked away in every 
palace bedroom was in fact much 
more at home in male company. 
Beethoven was in fact very much a 
man’s man. This was not entirely 
because he got into his head that 
his deafness was due to syphilis and 
forced a life of celibacy upon him¬ 
self. It’s just that his angularities, 
his mounting paranoia and un¬ 
couth, dirty habits could only be 
tolerated bv men who forgave the 
facade for the fundamentals. Beeth¬ 
oven’s greatest experiences have 
been centred.around men. After his 
first discovery of deafness, Beeth- 



Gerhard von Breumng 
oven wrote a prose poem called The 
Heiiigenstadt Testament, compara¬ 
ble in its morbidity to Oscar WUde’s 
De Profundis. He dedicated it to his 
two brothers Carl and Johann, who 
were incapable of understanding 
its sentiments. Beethoven hated 
both his sisters-in-law. and missed 
no opportunity to poison his 
brothers against the wives. 

Apart from Karl, his most inti¬ 
mate moments were shared by a 
young cellist called Carl Holz, re¬ 
ferred to as “Mephistopheles” by 
Beethoven’s admirers for having 
dragged the composer down the the 
evil path. Beethoven had a life long 
love-hate relationship with Anton 
Schindler, his first biographer. 
Schindler claimed that he knew 



Anton Schindler 


Beethoven more intimately than 
any woman. Beethoven longed for 
the company of young boys. He 
became extremely fond of Gerhard 
the 12-year-old son of his friend 
Stephen Von Breuning, whom he 
nicknamed “trouser button”. In his 
last days when his wild and uncouth 
manners had driven everyone 
away,a young pejasant boy Michael 
Krenn kept Beethoven company 
and has left an interesting account 
of how the master composed his last 
quartets. 

Ironically, none of the men 
Beethoven loved were at his bed¬ 
side to close his eyes on 26 March 
1827. It was a woman who per¬ 
formed that rite, his ancient life¬ 
long enemy, sister-in-law Therese. 
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The Second and third units of 
public toilets and bathing com¬ 
plexes are ready at Rabindra 
Sarobar area ?n Calcutta. 

The first unit at Deshbandhu 
Park is being used by over one 
thousand men and women dally 
and regularly. On payment of 
10 P. they are entitled to use the 
sanitary ^;!r'd the bathing 
complexes. T.-.ts iS the least a 
city can do for the floating popu¬ 
lation and the underprivileged. 
Calcutta has done it. 


The Calcutta Metropolitan Deve¬ 
lopment Authority (CMDA; in co¬ 
operation with Sulabh Interna¬ 
tiona! will set up many more .such 
public toilets and bathing com¬ 
plexes all over the city. 

The units at Rabindra Sarobar 
with about 70 toilets, 20 urinals 
and 20 bathing places will help 
thousands ot rf the 

Lake area uvefyda/.. 

We thank Sulabh International 
and the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. 


Pubtic Pelsticns Dir'}ctorn^'.\ 

i ...• -i-' ■ , • /.■ 

3.'^ .• ft W.j U ' / 'Vv* 


f K"" / 
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Richard Harris 


Tarzan under fire 

jWI H B V. R. Nanayakkar, Sri MBn 
Lanka’s conservator of forest, HH| 
ia'^S declare war on Tar- 

rC' ran. He is planning to sue HUf 

Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer 
(MGM) for causing damage to 
f tia vii'Sin jungle near Kandy 
• where the Hol]ywQod-based 

film company is shooting a y 

Tarzan film. Mr Nanayakkar 
is hoping to get Rs 300,000 as 
I compensation. The film stars 
j British actor Richard Harris 
I as Tarzan and America’s 
kflwi 1 latest sex symbol Bo Derek as 

Jane. Uo Derek 




Trial 

in Turkey 

I’roiessoi Neiineitin Lrbd- 
kan, former deputy Prime 
Minister of Turkey and leader 
of the ultra-lslamic National 
Salvation Party will 

soon be put on trial alo).)’ with 
3,1 fellow partymen on 
charges of attempting to 
establish a theocracy in Tur¬ 
key The NSP yvas founded in 

1972 and obtained less ihai. 
12 per cent of the votes in the 

1973 elections and 8 per cent 
in 1977. Prpfessor h.rbakan 
had made ho secret of hi.s 
distaste for the .secular legacy 
of modern Turkey’s founder, 
Kemal Ataturk: he made no 
effort to come to terms with 
the republR If convicted, 
Erbakan may face uplo'.ftj 
years tn prison 


US Nazi 
housewife 

Mrs Hermine Ryan, before 
her extradition to West Ger¬ 
many, where she is now facing 
charges of war crimes, was 
born in Vienna. She married 
an American in 1958 and 
lived in New York till 1973. 
During W'orld War II she 
worked as a guard at the 
Majdanek concentration 
camp in occupied Poland 
•where, according to a recent 
claim by a West German pro¬ 
secutor, she “wa.s one of the 
best-known and best-noted 
overseers.'” According to 
testimony presented at a Dus- 
seldorf court on 24 Pebruary 
this year, Mrs Ryan had 
served in four Nazi concentra¬ 
tion camps between 1939 and 
1945. She was known to the 
inmates as “the stamping 
mare” because of her habit ot 
frampling prisoners with 
steel-studded boots. 


Spectacuiar jail*break 


The most spectacuiar jail- 
brc.ik in recent history took 
place at Fieqrymerogis prison 
in France on 28 February this 
year. A helicopter, hijacked 
by two unidentified men from 
a heliport at Issy Ics 
Mouline.-au, landed in the cen¬ 
tre of the prison, picked up 
two convicts and flew away. 
Prison guards sounded the 


alarm, police helicopters took 
off instantly and what fol¬ 
lowed was almost a hair- 
raising sequence from a Hol¬ 
lywood thriller. But the “cops- 
and-robbers chase” did not 
last long; the hijacked chop¬ 
per disappeared and was later 
found near a Pans suburb. 
The prisoners and their two 
rescuers had vanished 



More of the Shah 
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Shah’s estate huildtnn _ 

Part of the former Shah of 
Iran's vast property, includ¬ 
ing a private airport in Surrey 
(England), has been sold for 

Pakistan’s 
nuclear agents 

Three citizens of Montreal 
(Canada) were put on trial at 
Quebec’s sessions court on 27 
February on charges of ille¬ 
gally shipping electronic 
equipment to enrich uranium 
in Pakistan. Judge Gilbert 
Monier ordered the accused 
to return on 28 April for furth- 
er hearings. 




two million dollars. This 
money will .soon be handed 
ovci to widow Farah and 
elde.st son Ueza Pehalvi, 

Lennon’s 

fortune 

The late pop star John 
Lennon’.s total assets in Eng¬ 
land and Wales have been 
valued at $ 1.3 million which 
is actually just a fraction of 
his total fortune. By conserva¬ 
tive estimates, his widow 
Yoko Ono and 18-year-old-son 
Julian will inherit something 
to the tune of $275 million. 


Sextuplets? 

Controversy surrounds the 
widely-publicised birth of 
healthy sextuplets to Mrs 
Charmaine Craig of Win¬ 
dhoek (South Africa). The two 
Johannesburg papers which 
reported the births, claimed 
that the sixth child was bora 
23 days after the other five 
because Mrs Craig was suffer¬ 
ing from gynaecological prob- 
terns. But, when a reporter 
wired her subsequently, Mrs 
Craig told him: “Please... I 
cannot say where they (the 
sextuplets) are... I don’t know. 
You must ask someone who 
knows." So everyone is in a 
fix about the six. 


* Making 
sense 
in Iran 

“Tomorrow will be too 
late,” said Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s son, Ahmad, in a 
written appeal for tolerance 
to the Iranian Majlis (Parlia¬ 
ment I recently. His letter was 
prompted by the incidents of 
violence on the Caspian Sea 
coast on 14 February; Islamic 
extremists, armed with 
knives, sticks, pistols and 
rifles, disrupted a rally led by 
Majlis deputv Hassan Lahuli, 
tired at his cat and heU him 
prisoner for two hours. It was 
.mother showdown between 
the Islamic fundamentalists 
and the followers of President 
Bani-sadr. Severely critical of 
Islamic militant.s in his tetter, 
Ahmad Khomeini referred to 
them as “club-wielders” and 
added, “If you do not stamp 
out club-wielding today, 
tomorrow will be too late.” 
The term “club-wielder” in 
Iran is usually reserved for 
members of the Hezbollah 
(party of god) group, which 
frequently resorts to violence 
against those Iranians who 
are not “sufficiently Islamic” 
in their beliefs. 

Ahntad Khomeini 









The good taste of 

Mangharam wafers. 

¥)u can heajtlt loud and clear. 
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Munch (w<) for breakfast. Crunch two for lunch. 

Nightcap with two more. Mangharam Wafers. 

The taste is so go(»d you can’t stop with one! 

In eight yumni\ flavours — 

* l*ineappie * Raspberry * Mango * Lemon 
«' Cutfee * ( hocolate * Orange * Honey 

I mangharam & sons 

Bangalore 

" Makers of the finest biscuits, wafers & cookies 

Aiaovgharamwafers. The taste that sounds gpod. 


Srsia s-MS-ISe 





Another featherHHHH 

Mrinal Sen added another feather to 
his already crowded cap on 24 Febru¬ 
ary this year: his fikn AkaJer Shan- 
dhaney (In search of famine) Inditb 
official competitive entry to the 31st 
Berlin International Film Festival, was 
honoured with the special jury prize of 
the SUver Bear. Besides the Silver 
Bear, the /ilm also won the Interna¬ 
tional Protestant Film Jury (INTl^R- 
FILM) award of 1,500 DM and the 
International Catholic Film Or^nisa- 
tion award for its “humanitarian 
approach.” Present at the prizegiving 
ceremony at Zoo Palast were the film’s 
producer D. K. Chakraborty, and lead ] 
players Smita Patil and Dhritiman ] 
Chatterjee. Akaler Shandhaney has I 

Mrinal Sen directing Akaler Shandhaney 
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Seeing through dust 

Three scientists of the Institute of 
Science, Bombay have successfully 


fessor of Ecology, D. B. Boralkar and 
Mr R. P. Shetya who had earlier suc¬ 
cessfully used simple garden plants to 
determine the j{eographical distribu¬ 
tion and intensity of industrial pollu¬ 
tion in Bombay. 

Their three-year quest with 
pol^hene cups, polythene beakers 
and ^ass plates blossomed into a sci¬ 
entific breakthrough which coidirmed 
that these simple tools were reliable 
instruments for estimating dust pollu¬ 
tion, a growing menace in many cities. 

In addition to these tools, the scien¬ 
tists experimented painstakingl;^ with 
the use of plants for the first time in 
India as agents for monitoring pollu¬ 
tion. According to one report, few 
leaves were collected from jgarden 
plants and washed and dried clean 
with a filter paper. They were then 
placed horizontally and allowed to 
capture gravitationalljr falling cement 
dust dispersed in the air through blow¬ 




ers. After the dust was allowed to 
settle for a while, the leaves were 
carefuUv washed into a beaker with a 
jet of distilled water. The scientists 
found that the amount of dustfall on 
leaves was slightly hi^er than in the 
controls and differed among them¬ 
selves. Even under field conditions 
such differences were noticeable. 
With the reading^ uridely varying the 
scientists had to find out why this was 
so. Experiments continued on three 
species of plants namely, Thespesea 
Populnea, (Proton and Merabilis Jala- 
par. Prolonged investigation revealed 
that when the horizontal leaf was 
suspended vertically, some of the cap¬ 
ture dust was lost by the leaf surfaces 
raving low value of capped dustfall. 
It was also seen that Hirabilis leaves 
showed a tendeoCT for higher dust- 
capture while Aespesea leaves 
showed the highest retention of dust 
and Croton leaves lost the maximum 
amount of dust that had fallen on 
them. With a further study of these 
results the scientisu finally arrived at 
the kind of leaf dut would be best 
suited to to monitor' dust pollution. 


yet to be commmcially released in 
India; it was, however, included in the 
Indian panorama at the eighth film 
fete in Delhi this year. 


Controlled pricepBMM 

Perhaps the best part of finance minis¬ 
ter Venkatraman’s budget proposals is 
the indication that controlled cloth 
prices will not be allowed to go up. 
Controlled cloth, used prinuurily^ the 
weaker sections will be subsidised by 
the additional excise dutv of 10-15 per 
cent on all textiles. This means the 
better-off consumer will have to foot 
the subsidy which textile manufactur¬ 
ers will pass on to the consumer. The 
self-financing of the controlled cloth 
scheme was started by George Fer¬ 
nandes in 1978 when he was union 
minister for industries. The revenue 
from would meet the expenditure in¬ 
curred by way of subsidy on controlled 
cloth. With Mr Venkataraman’s addi¬ 
tional 10-15 per cent lev^, the provi- 
, sion for subsidy would rise to nearty 
I Rs 100 crores, netting around Rs 33 
! crores to help finance the increased 
i outlay oncoiitrolled cloth. The average 
' cost of production of controlled cloth 
! is calculated to be Rs 3.92 per metre. 
The government provides a subsidy cd 
Rs 1.92 per metre, enabling the sale of 
controlled cloth to consumers at Rs 
two per metre on an average. 

Keeping weliHHHBHHi 

Daljit Singh (40), formerly Bihar’s and 
East Zone’s a^e man behind the 
stumps, is doin| commendable work— 
outside the cricket field. He is the 
manager for community development 
and social welfare and secretary of the 
rural development society of Tata Iron 
and Steel Company (TISCO), Jamshed¬ 
pur. His organisations have under' 
taken projects all around the steel city 
to uplift the tribals and other depress¬ 
ed sections. Singh is conducting rural 
projects of agricultural extension, 
animal husband^, village and cottage 
industries, horticulture, forestrv and 



other welfare activities including 
health and family planning in 150 
villages in the Singbnum district on a 
five-year budget of Rs 1.5 crore. The 
most interesting of these projeas is an 
“action plan for communal har¬ 
mony”—a necessity in Jamshedpur, 
which saw an ugly communal holo¬ 
caust in 1979. Men, women and chil¬ 
dren from all communities are invited 
to programmes like Id-Deepawali 
milan, Samuday milan, Id-Rakhi ntilaa 
and -Jd-Dussebera mUan where they 
play ingenious games whose lessons 
are clear: no results are possible with¬ 
out love and cooperation. 






Rdnjeeta; spaced out? 

O ne star who buckled 
under the filmi pressure 
is Ranjeeta. The only student 
of the FTII to be offered a 
film while still in the institute 
did not get much by way of 
special treatment on the sets. 
Who did she turn to? Well 
apparently chivalry was on 
the wane, so the poor girl 
turned to drugs and drinks, 
which perhaps account for 
her slurry speech and out-of- 
focus eyes. 

Tr\ara Singh’s latest find, 
JL/Binny Rak is drawing a 
lot of wows. Whether she can 
act or not, is of course an 
entirely different question. 
But then, who said Dara 
needs good actresses for the 
films he produces. For all his 
Punjabi films—most of them 
superhits—he had only very 
pretty heroines like Viwi and 
Kamilla Wirk. And now its 
Binny Rak from London who 
has been chosen for Dara’s 
new venture Rustom, prob¬ 
ably inspired by Muhammad 
Ali’s The Greatest. She might 
turn out to be a lucky girl 
provided her un-Indian looks 
and Anglicised style does not 
buckle under the local filmi 
pressures. 

B y the look of things, 
Shailendra Singh—he 
made his debut as a singer in 
Bobby and later took to 
acting—plans to join the 
wrestlers. With the amount of 
weight and muscles that he 
has acquired, he is no longer 
the same chocolate-pudding 
man he used to be. We only 
hope that his petite Bengali 
wife, Mrldula Bose, has no 
hand in it. 


T9 ekha is on the prowl. She 
J\ has now put none other 
than the handsome sarod 
maestro Amjad Ali Khan on 
her radar. And people con¬ 
cerned are hoping that all is 
well on the musician’s home 
* front, for the way Rekha 
wraps herself around his aura 
while he performs and the 
way he looks at her during his 
performance make people 
think he is only playing for 
her. And Rekha’s reasons are 
good: her self-confessed weak- 
»ness for beautiful people. 

Poor Rekha, doesn’t she 
know that the maestro is 
happily married? 

T he Bachchans, we mean 
that famous duo Jaya and 
Amitabh. have come out of 
their shells. They had almost 
been forgotten for they were 
hardly ever seen in public as 


the loving 


t they used to 


busy is not known. But now 
they can be seen around 
town. He-marn Bachchan has 
dug out his famous churidars 
and the expensive shawl and 
Taya is once again the happy 
lady she used to be. She no 
longer looks gaunt and 
scared. We hope this loving 
relationship is not a show to 
be kept up till the Silsila 
hoardings appear. 

H ema Malim is not going 
to let people forget her 
so easily. After husband 
Dharmendra's much talked of 
activities as director and pro¬ 
ducer, Hema is all set to show 
the film industry that she is 
equal to her husband, if not 
better than him. Hema is now 
planning to direct her own 
movie. 


li 









415 April—14 May), 
X/^-^^jTPThe first two days of this 
^^^ipweak ara particularly 
favourable for you. You wilt 

- '^^^tnake steady progress on 

your professional front. Domestic alfiairs 
are weH signified as weH. Firtanoially you 
will stand to gam substanfiaHy. Howwver. 
you may get into disputes with your 
partner or those in authority. You are 
advised to be cautious in both written and 
spoken word, fioed Mn: IS, 17 and 18. 
Lacky nimben: 2. 6 and 9. fa wars M e 
diracllon: West. 


rr - ] TAMUS (IB May—14 JaaaJ 

You must be very careful 
white settling accounts 
I week. You will benefit 

L^'^i^2s2j unexpectedly through the 
good offices ol friends and relatives. The 
time is particularly favourable for busi¬ 
ness expansion Do not hesitate to take 
bold decisions However, your health will 
cause anxiety and you may incur medicat 
expense as a result. Do not keep work 
pending. Good dates; 16,18and21. Lacky 
namliers: 1. 3 and 9. FavearaMa dtracthm: 
East. 

6EllillNI(1SJttiia—14Jaly|A 
person in authority may 
^^ prove helpful to you. You 
?j^may be required to flatter 
\r-^ someone lor your own be¬ 

nefit. The time is particulaily favourable 
for young people and technicians. You 
may have to seek government aid U you 
are an entrepreneur. Progress te si^ 
fied on your professional front. Howevsir, 
financial gains will only be moderate this 
week. Do not lose your temper. Geod 
dates: 15, 20 and 21. Lucky aambsrs; 4,7 
and 8: Favourable dirscttea: South-west. 

Jbiy-id /kh 
Bsat) This week brings with 
it ample opportunities ter 
business expansion; do not 
fritter these away. The time 
Is particularly favourabla tor oompeting 
against others. Your domestic front wW 
be peaceful and the source of inspiralion 
and happiness. Love affairs are weN 
signified. Letters will bring good things. If 
you fall ill, do not hesitate to seok and act 
upon expert medical advice. Good dates: 
16,19 and 21. Lacky nunteors: 3,6 and 9. 
Favourabte Dirocilon: East. 


LEO (IB Aagost—14 Sopttn- 

Ftelaiiyes wiU contri- 
^ bute to ywH' happiness this 
' w. week. You will enjoy their 
b=»^LafXv\J company. However, you 
might find yourself urider mental strain 
Friends may betray you. On your profes¬ 
sional front, probhin y will be solved 
without much effort. The time is particu- 
tariy favourable ter marrOige negotiations 
and love afWie. You are advised not to 
take risks. Geaddteos.'17, t8and20 
Lacky nuBibBia: 3, 8 and 0. Favsbrabie 
dirsedea; South. 

r: 7^7 VIfNW (IB toytofbbsr—14 

Ootebii) You may find your- 
self in the midst of fankfy 
problems this week. 

-i However, the time is 

favourable tor those who are seeking, 
employment. You wilt benefit through the 
good offices of strangers. A secret mat¬ 
ter, very dose to your heart, will make 
steady progress. Do not involve yourself 
in illegal monetary Irarwactions despite 
tsmptations,6aod Mh; 16 and 20. Lacky 
lumban: 2,7 and 8. Fawsrabit directtea; 
North-west. 

B LIBRA (IB Oclebcr—14 

Nevci i t bcr ) Success wilt not 
come your way easily this 
week. You will waste more 
time on unofficial work. You 
might suffer irreparatrte damage because 
of your lawyer. Your satery might m- 
crease. You may also have to shoulder 
re8pon8ibilitie8.The time Is' parbcuterty 
favourable tor attempting new ventures 
and mtecing amemte for the past. Do not 
be irrational. 6asd dates; 18,19 and2i. 
Lacky iwaibsn; 1, 5 text 7. FavearabM 
dirscRoa; West. 

SCORPIO (18 Ravamlar—14 
Ocssffibsr) If you do not 
take proper care of your 
heaNh Oils wedk, you are In 
tor a total physical, break¬ 
down. The time Is favourabla tor mteliec- 
tuaia and ihoae oonneoted with the arts. 
You will er^ the company of a special 
person. Your friends and acqualniances 
wHt cause anxiety to ybu. Matters related 
to property and Insurance wilt be easily 
solved. Do not take risks. Asad dates: 17, 
19 and 20. Lasky aambcrs: 4, 6 and 8. 
Fawarabto dlracOaa; North. 


SAGIHARIUS (IS Osccm- 
E^\.T^L bsr—14 January) Love 
affairs might upset you this 
[wVgjfciweek. The behaviour of 
•W^WjcLirj children will also cause 
anxiety. Financially you may not be too 
happy. Young men with techracai qual¬ 
ifications will be presented with new 
employment opportunities. The time is 
particulaily favourable for intellectual and 
creative pursuits. You am advised to stay 
clear of disputes and controversies. Good 
dates: 15, 18 and 20. lucky numbers: 5. 7 
and 9. Fivouribte diracHon; North-west. 

CAPRICORN (IS Janunry-14 
! ^ Morcft) You will be plagued 

e (^^yi-^with quite unnecessary 
worries this week. A par- 
A ticular incident at home 
might also cause anxiety. Your enemies 
will lunch fresh conspiracies against you. 
Love and matrimonial affairs will make 
steai^ progress. Your subordinates may 
?x>l be very cooperative. You are advised 
to study situations and developments 
very carefully. Gaad dates: 15,16and 19. 
Lucky nufflbtrt; 2. 3 and 6. Favourabte 
diraelten: South. 


r~lWF^ AQUARIUS (IS Fobniary-14 
Idareb) The health of your 
^ tamity member 
may cause anxiety to you 
LZ!> this week. The success of 

children dose to you will make you both 
proud and happy. A sticky and pending 
problem may continue to embarrass you. 
Letters from distant friends and relativeh 
wiN bring good tidings. You ara advised 
not to negM your work which demands 
dosa attention. Good datat: 16, 18 and 
20. Ludry aumban: 5,8 and 9. Favourabla 
dfraction: West. 

PI8CI* (18 Mareb-14 April) 
»r^\ Sy^ You will gain financially Ihn 
waak. A journey may prove 
helpful to'you. The be- 
L- Illi n havkxir and attitude of one 
of your famHy members will cause anxie¬ 
ty to you. However, progress on your 
profeaslonal front la signifjad. Those born 
around midday will gain substantially' 
through apeditation. Others ara-advisad 
agalnat taking unnacassary risks this 
weak. Geod dstet; 17, 19 and 21. Lucky 
mmiban; 1, 5 and 9. Fiveurabte diruetlaa: 
South-east. 


toIRtete btessste Ite 1911: The super powers, wfi try to kwreasa iheir spheres of tnfkiwioe In Wste Aste. M a rasu* thair wte to polfiicd 
mwlteniy. tefMl wto «w Jewteh peopto wte be bouBtod due to wioteWn eondNtana. Ttwte wM be poMlcal uneMinaas in Egypt and 
Wdsnl Sadto fidgM h«te to face a cxwp. Tlw ooidtei reMtoite baiiMbin Egypt ato tefMi vM oonanue. There might be troubte between 
Vye and Syria. As tong as Ayetolteh KhorneW hoWi toe letoa cd power to ben. toe war bitoieen baq arid li*i wMI oonbnua.Ftojwver. 

\amii migM heve to Step down batoie Ittt. Theie ndghl b» eatoquate* In ban and Turkey. AMWTLAL 
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Rdreshii^ 

water 

24iioiirsaday 


with WASP 
Pumping systems. 

No matter where you 
live you can gef water 
with full force from any 
source—underground 
tank, deep borewell or 
open well (as deep as 
85 metres),lake.river,etc. 
Wasp has the widest 
range of pumps— 
Centrifugal. Self-Priming, 
Ejecto Jet Pumps, 
Submersible Pumps—to 
suit every requirement. 
We offer sound technical 
advice on how to select 
the right pump. 

We have a countrywide 
network of branches and 
dealers to give you quick 
and efficient service. 


^ — Post Coupon Today — 

I I 

I Wiitw tumaikf SaMialista I 
rrtvat* Ltedted j 

I 8, Ambalal Doahi Marg, J 
I Fort. Bombay 400 023. | 

j I have a specific water j 
I problem as detailed m my I 

( accompanying letter. Please f 
send your representative. ' 
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For more information on a budget 
holiday in Kashmir, please msil this 
coupon or contact tha Commlaaloner 
of Tourism, ) & KGovarnmant, 
Srinagar, or any of the J dt K tourist 
offices. 

• Chandralok Building, Janpath, New 
Delhi Tel 345373 • 25 North Wing, 
World Trade Centre, Cuffe Parade. 
Colaba, Bombay Tel 214365 • Airlines 
House. Lai Darwaza, Alunedabad 
Tel 20473 • 12 Chowringhee, Calcutta 
Tel 225790 • Room No. 30. Lai Bahadur 
Stadium Hyderabad. • 2 Court Road, 
i Amritsar. 


Spring in Kashmir. With nature's 
capers in full colour. For the valiey's 
dressed to kill— in full costume of soft 
green grass, hoardes of flowers, and a ' 
ready orchestra of birds. 

All day till the arrival of soft silky 
night Kashmir lives up to its name—'the 
garden of eternal delights'. 


tourist centres, getting more adventure 
out of your holiday as well. 

A point to point bus journey on good 
metalled roads, takes about 2 to 3 hours 
from Srinagar, En route from Jammu to 
Srinagar are the lovely meadows of 
Palmtop and Sanasar. 

Tourist bungalows cost Rs 25/- (double 


In Kashmir you can live totally refresh- room) and must be booked m advance. 


ed, comforted and perhaps elated on Other accommodation facilities include 
anything Irom Rs 50/-upwarcts per person tourist huts, rest houses and tents for the 
per day. Expenses can be cut (^own more adventurous, 

substantially if you keep away from main 


CompiMonar of Tourism 
JBK Qovomment 
Srinagar 


s 


PtMM 1*11 ma how I ean hvo m Kaahmir on 
Hk S 0 /t 0 /i 04 (ttali wMchovr oopMcoMo) 
pm div with itouillii of oeeermnodatfon. 
tnwwport and maat char gat. 


ceep away from mam m • 

Kashmr 

Fora Btde mcxe than it costs to stay at home. 
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chess 



Kuamln |Btact4 » imm 



VMItow (WMIa) 

Potmon rnmr WMM’a am mow 

Qam* of ilM month 

A bishop Is strongar than a knight, but 
quaen and knighi ars battsr than queen and 
bishop. So mu^ for the arithmetic of chess. 
The apparent anomaty occurs because, 
aithough in most positions a bishop really Is 
mors useful lhan a knight, it Just happe n 
that quaen and knigh^ co-operate so weU 
together. Ail of wrhich leads to a strategy 
well worth trying from lime to time, parllcu- 
larty with Black. The idea is to give up the 
edvantags' of the two bishops in the open¬ 
ing and then by carsfully planned 
exchanges try to simplify to a queen and 
knight versus queen and bishop situation I 
give anexampla In which this idea works to 
perfscHon, mainly because' nobody told the 
player of the white pieces what the player of 
the black pieces was trying to do. 

While; VWikov (Bulgaria). Black: Kuxmin 
(USSR) 

Nhnzo-lndlan Oafenoe. Jugoslavia IBM. 


1. ft-Oa. N-KB3; 2. l»-OBa. R-ia; 3. 
H-41B3, B--NS: 4.0-B2. N--B3; 8^ N-BS. 
R—0«; an old and almost forgotten move. 
More usual is 5. . . P-Q3 Intending a later 

p , , 

^ R-OBS. axM-i- 7, QxB. H-KS; S. 
O-BB, 0-0; B. R-KS. R-OIU: 10. 


Black is now playing a (Xitch 
Oafenoe where hs has gained soma time but 

given up his valuable KB. 

11. R-Onb, B-Oft: la. B-m, 0-K1; 13. 
N—KS7 Playing into Black's hands. He 
should avov excharming these knights. 
13... NbM; 14. ReN, B-B3:1ft.4-«L Not 
peroeMng Ihe dander. Ha could eat humble 
pie and play lor a draw with 16. BxN. 

18L . . PaP; IB. BaR, 16. PxP. N-e4 is 


14... B—MfThe kay move. Black trades 
bishops to bring about his d selre d O-t-N 
versus Q-tB set^. 

17. BxB, 0x8: IB. R-OM. Or IB. OxP. 
On-BI; 19. a-X7. R-KB2; 90. 0-R4. 
QxP and Black Is weH in command. 

IB. . . 0-40; 19. B-fO, lOI-OI; 20. 
KR—01, R—BB; t1. OB—B1. A waste of 
time. Better 91. B—06 although ho evi- 
doniiy did not ilka the look of Ihe reply 21... 
P—B4 (arcing the bishop to move again. 
t1. .. RxRt- 92. RxR, R-OI; 23. B-QB. 
R-OB; 24. a-B4, N— Bt; Black's advan¬ 
tage Hi dear. The 806 la merely a target 
liafala tb be surrounded and Black's knight 
Is much more nexBile. While's next move 


compounds his probiems. 

28. (^40447 

O'*®"*"* _ « 

as.... 0-011 aa. o~04 or ae. p x p. 

0-N4t 27. K—B1, Qx BP and While can¬ 
not defend KB2 viz. 28.0-K. N-N6+and 

29. . . QxO. or 26. O—K2. N—86. 

28... O-RB; 27. P X P, O X BP-t 28. It-RI. 
O—BB-r 29. K-Ml, O-NB-r-38.19-B1. Not 

30. K—R1, N-«7 male. 36... OxP+ 31. 
IC-M. 0-40+ 32. It-KI, 0-40+ 33. 
K—K2,QxRP+ and White resigned In view 
of 34. K-B3. Q-N6+ 35. K x N. 0-NS+ 36. 
K—03. OxB+. 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 



This deal from the Chib Modiisfranaan lasi+ 
val of bridge m Quadaloupe lad to the kind 
of 'hasaie' that has become so fsmiiiar in 
the upper, and even middle, reaches of 
tournament play. 


Dealer, West N-S vulnarabia 

* Q J 10 

woes 

♦ 8 7 

« AQBB 4 


« S 6 
P J9B4 
a OJ10643 
« 10 


N 

W E 
S 


4 K 8 

P A 

e A K 9 a 
4J76S32 


4 A75432 
P K 10 7 3 2 

e 2 

4 K 


Thie was ths bidding, with Eddie Kantar 
South and Bobby OoWman North: 


SOUTH WEST 

— 34 

Na(2) No 

54 No 


NORTH EAST 
No 5e(1) 

dble(3) No 
No NO 


(1) Rayere are eupposad to aay 'skip bid' 
whenever a jump bid of this sort is made. 
The next playor le then obligad lo pause 
awhile betoie oalling ESst omitted to give 
Ihe warning. 

(2) Difficult, you wHI agree; South had to 
think before pasalng. 

(3) Not uiveasonabla in a paira toume- 
ment. where you have to fight for small 
gains. 

When the dummy went down, the oppo. 
nents lodged a protest on the grourxfc that 
North had reopened after South had made a 
'slow pasa. In auch clrcumstancaa the haixf 
it never^laaa played out. On the lead of 
4 l6 SMih won In dummy, picked up the 
trumps, crostsd to dummy with a third 
trump, and diecarded ♦ 2 on 4 O. A low 
heart brought forth Ihe lone Ace. aixl Kantar 
made hie contract for the lose o( two haarta. 


The appeals committee ruled that North 
did not taka a ‘70 par cent action'. In the 
senaa ttiat it could not be said with asaur- 
anoe that 70 per cent of all axpsrts would 
have doubled Five Oiamonde. The result 
was adjusisd to Five Ojamcxxls urxfoubisd, 
down orxi (It kxiks to bs two down on 
rsaaonabis defsncs.) 

On ths isst appllsd. I think this was a fair 
ruling, except ter one thing - East s failure 
to elerf'. The ol^ of thie prooedure le to 
give an opponent time to corwWer hN 
•ctlon wItfKHit Qivlfi9 •nytWnfl •wsy. « 
•••ms to ffi 4 thAt, Mivov bo lotted to iMrt« 
emt forfoitmt hi« rIgM to dotm « tout. 

TERENCE REESE 



Although regisiretion for tetters at a lea of 
one shilling was introduced in 1841. the 
servtca was so little used that the Post 
Office did not issua the approprieta Is 
stamps until 1847 Thm were embossed one 
at a time in sheets of M. so that the spaces 
between them were irregular and some¬ 
times the impraeslons even overlapped As 
a result, stamps with clear margins ere very 
scarce, espacielly in mint corxiilion 
Anoth^ reason lor the scarcity ol the 
stamps is that six months after their issue 
the Poet Office reduced the regisirstion fee 
to 6d Although they could be used on 
letters lo the United Stales and soma 
remote British colonies, many of the Is 
stamps remained unsold end were des¬ 
troyed This example, in fiiw mint condibon. 
realised Cl ,660 recently at Sotheby's. 

C. W. HILL 


quiz 

QUESTIONS . 

1, Who was the creator of In the Fields, 
The Loom and The Potato Eaters'? 

2 He won the Nobel prize for literature 
in 1947 Prometheus Misbound, The 
Coiners and The Pastoral Symphony are 
among his works. What is his name? 

3 What IS foam glass? 

4. What IS the early Archaic penod in 
history? 

5. Where would you find the Gulf of 
Chihli? 


p|iOM eiji ui ebjegosip 
tueuiipes jsebjei eu) seg uoigM ‘jOAiy 
MOjieX eui JO jeieM eiji seAeioej |i esneo 
•eq Amuomsiou si jin6 eijx Buigo u| g 
■(08 (X)S-OSZ 0) Jedojcl 
pduad ofegojv eg) jo leniAai lemuno pue 
Aiejejii eg) jO 6u|uui6eq eg) oi ea^aiQ’ 
u! uo!)esi|iAio e6v ezuojg egi )0 (qg 
obsi '3) uouei6e)uisip egi uioj) poued 
egi 01 &iejej poued biegojv Ajjee agx y 

'J 0 )einsu| 

ue SB pesn si h pue pames Aiisee 
aq ueo jegi seiqqriq pe)|eM-uig) )o ssruj 
e uiiO) 0) peieag si it uoqieo pue ssefi 
punojo JO amixitu e uioij spjnoiu u) epeui 
SI )| ‘BAet oi)eg)u.<8 so umouii osiv 'C 

9UJ|) 

sig JO 8ia)iiw aiqetou isoui eg) )o euo 
pue ejii siq tie emoy |eitueAO.auoo e ‘6991 
lequiaXoN ze uo luoq 'apio aipuv z 
'jpuejquieg jaye jeiufoU gojna isejeaiD 
»Ml ‘(0681-9981) g6oo UBA JUOOUiA 
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RAOEUS/AMP-S 


look! 

Ranipal 

whitens best 



Just a little Ranipal in the final rinse—and what 
brilliant whiteness I Ranipal whiteness! It shows 
on all your white clothes—cottons as well as 
synthetics and blends. 

Use Ranipal rapolarly—for whitanaaa that ahowt! 



Ranipal or cottons 

Ranipal'^ S for synthetics and blends 


Shilpi SG'2A/78 


Here's 
Amul Milk 

for your 

family 

• 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 



Pul heaped tablespoons of Amul Milk Powder into a 
^-litre tumbler. Stir into a smooth paste with a little 
warm water. Add hot water up to top and' stir. Milk is 
now ready, for drinking. Good for use In tea and coffee, 
and for making curds and desserts. Makes you thankful 
for its convenience. Guaranteed pure. 


Atnul 

MILK POWDER 
ft’s like having 
Q dairy in 
your home 



Marketed by; 
Guiarat Co-operative Milk Marketing 
Federation Ltd., Anand. 
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/ Aare 
atwrgy 
to get 
more 
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THE 20'- CENTURY TONIC 

^ 'MKSTOttATIVK i ^ ^ 


the proven 
energy restorer 


Whaf the streas of modern life takes out of you. 
OKASA puts right back m' Energy, 
Appetite. Enthusiasm. 

No other tonic-restorative equals OKASA's 
high-powered combination of 6 vital 
bio-chemicals, 6 minerals, 10 vitamins and rare 
herbal extracts. Medically effective, world- 
famous OKASA renews you. 

In Its special way. Every day. 

M • hsn99 m«r IQ-dtfpmok 

bII /Mding chwmistit. 

OKASA 

For • ftM baoIlM M OKAM wrllslo; 
OKA«ACO.PVT.bm,reMtaNe.3M,toaib*r'M0MI-^ 


0-81 


Bengal Chemicars 

£iirtlia 1 i 

CRiAM 

pain killor -sprain hoalar 
your constant 



BENGAL CHEMICAL 

lAGOVT OF INDIA ENTERPRISE) 
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India’s larsest exported cigarette. 


u*ruioKVw«in«iM(i ji,. 

railtSIMIGISHmsiDliWlf !!/ 


L'vcrosl/ 80 /G rC/MI 


Niiiiiiiri 
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this India 



couple finding no privacy at home had 
gone for a film show. During intermis¬ 
sion, the woman asked another woman, 
sitting nearby to accompany her to the 
loo. When both of them didn’t return for 
half an hour the husband went to in¬ 
vestigate. WTiat he found was a sight. 
His wife was almost in the nude. All her 
ornaments and clothing had been taken 
away. Only then did it dawn on him that 
the ‘woman’ who accompanied his wife 
was in disguise. The husband borrowed 
a saree from an old friend of his near 
the theatre—Current (Ghanshyam Gup¬ 
ta, Delhi) 

.Vor every two days a Government o^ 
'India employee works, he can afford to 
fake a day off. According to a notifica¬ 
tion of holidays of the Government of 
India for 1981, 20 holidays and 19 
optional holidays have been announced; 
in addition S2 Sundays and 12 Satur¬ 
days; 30 days privilege leave, 20 days 
casual leave and sick leave; 153 holi¬ 
days in 365 days —Blitz (Usha Gupta, 
Delhi) 

HYDERABAD; There is a never ending 
debate on whether numerology is a 
science or superstition, but chief minis¬ 
ter Anjaiah is least bothered by such 
doubt. He seems to have implicit faith 
in the power of numbers. Speaking to 
newsmen a few minutes before the 
swearing-in function, he said that the 
Sadded up number of his new ministry 
will be his lucky ‘nine’ whether it has a 
strength of 36 (three plus six is nine) or 
45 (four plus five). No newsman com¬ 
mented on this personal disclosure of 
the chief minister, but they were 
amazed when Mr Anjaiah added in all 
earnestness; “I may have avoided prun¬ 
ing my 61-member ministry if I had 
taken two more to make it 63 and 
complete the nine that rules me. Sixty- 
one which totals to number seven has 
perhaps been my undoing”—fndian Ex¬ 
press (B. N. Pai, Bangatore) 

MACHILIPATNAM; A woman and her 
two daughters found themselves in the 
same predicament as Surpanaka but 
with a difference. If Laxmana cut off 
Surpanaka’s nose and ears for making 
Q/ertures first at-Rama and then at 
himself, some miscreants allegedly sus¬ 
pecting that the woman’s son had 
eloped with a girl meted out the harsh 


m. 30 for entry oivtn hnA 


treatment to the women and a youth in 
the neighbourhood. Last night the mis¬ 
creants abducted the victims from their 
house here in a car took them to the 
outskirts of the town, cut off their nose 
and ears and abandoned them behind 
the Hindu College here. The elder 
daughter managed to reach the Govern¬ 
ment Hospital and then sent rickshaws 
to pick the rest of the victims. This was 
stated in a complaint lodged with the 
police by the victims—Indian Express 
(G. Ratna Kumari. Machiiipatnam) 

NEW DELHI; Now a days, if you buy a 
packet of jeera at the Khadi Gramodyog 
Bhavan in Connaught Place, the jeera 
jeers at you from within the cellophane 
bag with the label that its date of 
packing is 13 October, 1981! The flum¬ 
moxed customer is at a loss to decipher 
how he is buying a product which is 
packed eight months ahead—Hindus- 
than Times (S. V. Prasad, New Delhi) 

SHIMOGA; A person who died about 
two years ago is among nearly 100 
persons against whom Shimoga police 
have initiated action under section 107 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Under 
the provisions of the code which enables 
the police to take preventive measures 
to check any breach of peace the police 
have named 50 persons belonging to one 
group and the rest belonging to the 
other to appear before the sub- 
divisional magistrate. Mr B. H. Shank- 
aramurthi, secrettuy, state unit of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and one of the 
persons named by the police in the 
proceedings said even those who had 
left Shimoga long back had. been in¬ 
cluded in the list. Mr Shankaramurthi 
alleged that some of the names had 
been included because of “political 
pressure.” Mr B. N. Nagraj, superinten¬ 
dent of police, Shimoga,said the name of 
the dead person had crept in inadver¬ 
tently and the police had rectified the 
mistake and prepared a revised list— 
Hindu (M. A. Sampath Kumar, Banga¬ 
lore) 

COIMBATORE; A young woman with 
short cut hair clad in men’s wear, who 
was found selling illicit distilled arrack 
in her house at Aranmanaipudur, near 
Tirupur, was arrested. The arrest was 
made during a massive prohibition raid 
conducted in and around Tirupur. 
Police could identify her as a woman 
only from the voice as she was dressed 
like a ‘man’ clad in a dhoti and shirt 
with a towel on her shoulder. It is learnt 
that the arrested woman Jaya (21) used 
to don only men’s wear even from 
childhood and would help her mother 
SubbathaL procure illicitly distilled 
arrack and sell it. In all this the guise of 
a man was a help to her—Hindu (Pradip 
Kumar Datta, Birati) 


without commant 


Prices are stable only on the d^ 
when the bazars are closed—J. C.. 
Shah, former Chief Justice of India 

These days he (the President) 
throws light sometimes only when 
he goes out of the Rashtrapati Bha¬ 
van—Jagjivan Ram 

To you the toiling workers are goon- 
das. To us, they are our comrades. 
This is the difference in our 
approach—E. K. Nayanar, the chief 
minister of KeraIa,to the opposition 
parties 

It is only God in the form of a 
bumper harvest who has done any¬ 
thing for the common man—Piloo 
Mody 

(Journalists are) snakes, scorpions, 
poison and enemies of people—A. 
R. Antulay, the chief minister of 
Maharashtra at a function in Nasik 

The general budget and the railway 
budget have forged a united front 
to increase inflation and assault the 
comman man—Madhu Dandavate 

The awakening that is taking place 
in India is going to take forms 
which cannot be managed by 20- 
point programmes or by a dynastic 
succession of one pilot for 
another—David Selboume in India 
Today 

Is the Hanuman Road(in Delhi) a 
misspelt version of the world- 
renowned Hahneman, the founder 
of homeopathy?—Dr Veronica Car- 
stens, wife of the President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 

I have practically no audience; 
even the elite get bored with my 
films, not to talk of the masses. So I 
make it for myself—Director Mani 
Kaul 

To remember Hiroshima is to abhor 
nuclear war. To remember Hiroshi¬ 
ma is to commit oneself to peace— 
Pope John Paul II 

If kings, queens and hereditary 
titles did not exist, few serious 
people would have the imagination 
or gall to propose their creation— 
Editorial in New Stateman 

I envy India in one respect. Whatev¬ 
er form of democracy is practised 
there, it has been going on for the 
last so many years—General Zia-uT 
Haq 

Sex is a very natural phenomenon. 
All those prudes who propagate 
that a woman should have sex for 
the first time on her suhaag raat 
talk bullshit—Actress Rekha 
quoted in Current- 





SCRIBES ON DOLE 

THE two rival unions of journal¬ 
ists—Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists (IFWJ) and National 
Union of Journalists (NUJ)—seem 
to have no qualms about taking 
money from the UP government. In 
the past few months the UP govern¬ 
ment has given altogether Rs 1.25 
lakhs as grants to the state units of 
these organisations for their re¬ 
spective conferences. The NUJ was 
the first to seek the government’s 
help. It told the state information 
minister, Mr Ammar Rizvi, that as 
the Kerala government had given 
Rs one lakh to the IFWJ for its 
national conference held recently 
at Cochin, the UP government too 
should dish out some money for the 
NUJ’s national meet at Agra. The 
state government doled out Rs 
.50,000. Not to be outdone, the UP 
unit of the IFWJ also approached 
the minister for assistance before 
its state conference at Faizabad. 
This time Mr Ammar Rizvi was 
even more generous. He gave Rs 
75,000 Besides, at the Faizabad 
meet, the state government hosted 
a dinner, Mr Ammar Rizvi hosted a 
lunch and two deputy ministers of 
the V P. Singh team, Sita Ram 
Nisad and Nirmal Khath, hosted a 
meal each—all at government ex¬ 
pense While the conference was 
on, all rooms in the circuit house 
and the tourist bungalow in Faiza¬ 
bad were booked by the state in¬ 
formation department. 


RULE. WOMEN! 

THE entire subcontinent could 
soon be ruled by women. Mrs Indira 
(landhi, of course, is the Prime 
Minister here. Mrs Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike is waiting in the wings in 
Sri Lanka. Begum Nusrat and 
daughter Benazir Bhutto are mak¬ 
ing life miserable for President Zia 
of Pakistan. And now Sheikh Mu- 
jib’s daughter, Haseena Wajed, will 
end her exile in Delhi to take up the 


COME INTO 
OUR PARLOUR 

1981 not being a leap year, former 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai’s 
birthday was celebrated on 28 
February (he was born on 29 Febru¬ 
ary 1896) with a yagaa at New 
Delhi's Laxmi Narain mandir 
(popularly known as the Birla tem¬ 
ple) by the “Morarji Desai Janam- 
divas Abhinandan Samity.” What 
was most interesting was the corn- 


active presidentship of the Bang¬ 
ladesh Awami League, a post to 
which she has already been elected. 
She can be expected to launch a 
crusade against President Zia of 
Bangladesh. All these women are 
potential Presidents and Prime 
Ministers. Interestingly, they* are 
all closely related to charismatic 
leaders who ruled their countries in 
the past; Jawaharlal Nehru, S. W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, Sheikh Mu- 
jibur Rehman and Zulliquar Ali 
Bhutto. 


position of this “samiti.” The entire 
leadership of the Delhi unit of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and the 
RSS—Vijay Kumar Malhotra, 
Madan Lai Khurana, R. K. Gupta, P. 
K. Chandla and, of course, the new 
convert, Sikander Bakht—figured 
in it. Was this a not-too-subtle in¬ 
vitation to Mr Desai to come aboard 
the RSS-BJP ship, particularly 
when the Janata party seems to 
have virtually passed a no- 
confidence motion against the for¬ 
mer PM? 



NO THOROUGHFARE 

A stretch of National Highway No. 
25, which goes from Kanpur via 
Kalpi towards Bombay, has become 
a bone of contention between civi¬ 
lian and defence authorities in Kan¬ 
pur, a city with a high concentra¬ 
tion of defence establishments. The 
particular stretch which passes 
three defence units at Kalpi is 
closed to heavy vehicular traffic for 
most of the day, as demanded by 
the 18,000 defence workers after 
several road accidents. The road is 
the main link between Kanpur and 
the Indian Oil's complex at Panki, 
where the oil pipeline from Haldia 
and Barauni (the HBK pipeline) 
terminates and which is the apex 
distribution centre for petroleum 
products ni the area. Tankers from 
ail over the state pass through Kan¬ 
pur city to reach the Panki com¬ 


plex, Due to the closure of the 
streth of the road near Armapore, 
the tankers have to take a detour 
via a narrow road to Kalyanpur to 
reach the city. The defence author¬ 
ities are helpless because the work¬ 
ers’ unions will not yield to the 
state government’s demand for 
opening the road. Moreover, an 
alternate route, via Dadanagar, 
which has been under construction 
for the past few years, has hot been 
completed by the state PWD de¬ 
spite repeated pleas by the district 
magistrate, Mr Ram Krishna. The 
DM of Kanpur is now in a dilem¬ 
ma—if he yields to the tanker own¬ 
ers’ demand and opens the road, 
there could be disruption in de¬ 
fence production. If he maintains 
the status quo, as he is doing at 
present, he is threatened by a tank¬ 
er owners’ strike which will disrupt 
diesel, koresene and petrol sup¬ 
plies to a large part of the state. All 
due to the apathy of the state PWD. 


CENSORING 

HISTORY 


ON the eve of the seventh non- 
aligned summit in New Delhi, the 
films division produced a 
documentary on the 20 years of the 
movement. The film included many 
rare shots of the 1947 Afro-Asian 
summit in New Delhi, the Bandung 
conference, non-aligned summits at 
Belgrade, Cairo, Lusaka, Colombo, 
Algiers and Havana. The leaders of 
the Indian delegations featured in 
the shots of ali the conferences, 
except the one held at Havana. Not 
that any tears need be shed for the 
then foreign minister, Mr Shyam 
Nandan Mishra, whose perform¬ 
ance was rather poor. But should 
the films division censor history? 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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Th« Aaf« J»oJy-n gats evary daiaU ol a Isndi^pa 
or a lempls. (hosa the spaniira down to 1/22 to 
get the greatest posaibla depth of Bald. Set the 
shutter speed at 1/100 second and the distance 
at Infinity. Use alow film tor greater sharpness— 
US ASA. The result? A picture where every 
detail—from 3 m. to as far as the eye can see— 
is perfect. 

The Agfa Isoly-Il is a great sli-round oamera. 
You simply adjust setfings, distance and film to 
freeze a sports scene, gat close enough to snap 
a leopard snarling or take a perfect picture in 
dun, soft light. 

The Agfa Isoly-n opens op all kiruis of exciting 
poaibililias. Even amateurs can took forward to 


professional results Because only the Agfa 

My-n; 

e Is built to German specifications and 
undergoes over 100 ezacting tests 

e Has an Agnatar f/S.fi lens, 3 speed settings 
(B, 1/30 4 MOO), 3 aperture settings (8.8, 
8, 11,16, 22) and distance setbngsfrom 
I'.e m. to infinity. 

e A hot shoe contact and universal flash 
contact pin. 

Takes 16 picnires on a 120 roll film. 

Expose your excellence. Get an Agfa Isoly-n. 

Today I 

For sharp prints, insist on Agfa-Oevaert 

Pholopaper. 


1st for every thing in photographies 


^ ISOLY-II 

fpf pfOf«##iOIMll fCAlR/. 


AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LWITED 

Reqisiwed OWiee MeichanI Chsmbei, 41 
M„,ne Lines, Bombay 400020 .Bfanches B^bay 
New Delhi • Calcutta • Madras • ® Registered 
Ttademaiks of AglaGsvasrt, Antwerp/LeverKus en 


















Safari. 

Because it carries a full worbing day. 























intolerance 
of caste 
Hindus 

ByM.J.Akbar 
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There are: 

“TECHNOLOar* backed by 
di-lndfai aervice 

E)dde is the only bottcfy backed by the 
moat extensive and or^ised after- 
aatea service network A the countiy. 
^nd an Ejdde Guarantee is valid 
aherever you are: at my of the 1400 
and more authorised. fuUy-traned, fuBy- 
equipped Exide Dealer outlets in India 
Ttws why we confidently daim that 
Ddde Sen^ wU keep on ackfing 
jnore Itfe to your batt^. A battery that 
already die benefits of unmatehed 


‘XKlALITir that dalles age 

No compromises I No sub-standard 
comporimts I From raw rnaterla! to end 
Moduct, 208 quaUiv tests ensure that 
Bdde is bult to last longer than aH other 
battmies. 

*11 & D’that bancftts the cttstomrar 

Spedal grid design for holding the active 
material firmly in place to increase 
battery new grid dioy to make the 
battery 30X more resistant to 
overc h ar g e; unique porvic separtfors to 
ensure peak performance at afi tknes; 





cevoiutionaty plate lock qratem fai certvn 
battery to rninimise plate vbrattons 

due to M road concfitiow Results of 
contkuious Researdi and Ctevelopmait 
in battery processes and manufachMe. 
Aimed at uKimatdy benefiting the 
customer. 

So now you have good reasons td 
v/htt Hindustan Motors. Ashok Lcybnitfc. 
Teica Mahincka and MaMndrs. Eacorts^'-: 
Premier, Punjab Tractors ftid 
TAPE, to name only a few, hamb^' 
doing for years. Fit an Exide 
unbetSable Quality. Technotogy Stkl 
Service 
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ttMieat harwa abailiMd 
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For whom tho boll tolls... 

Remember the old ceiling punkah 
and how it barely stirred the air 
while it almost pulled your arm out of its socket? 
Bajaj helps make all that a thing of the past, 

Bajaj fans are built to cool you even in the hottest 
summers. That's because they are the only ones with 
press braked blades for greater air delivery.. 

Complemented with a really sturdy motor. 

So no matter how fast you run them, the life doesn’t run out. 

Bajaj fans are available in a range of sizes and models. 

All made of superior quality components. 

And all made to Bajaj's stringent standards. Backed by strict 
quality control and a 3500-strong dealer network 


that ensures prompt after-sales service, 
in India you are. It's things like these 
the most trusted name in electrical products 
Bajaj fans deliver more air 


Wherever 
that make Bajaj 




IVY BEST |<^| BUY BAJAI 



heros* BE-520 




s, \ 




Manghj^am 
Bourboa* 
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VISL introduces 
Vacuum Steel Technology 



For high purity steels. 

And low carbon stainless s*‘ee:s 


Vacuum processing is a 
relatively young branch of 
steel technology, which 
has gamed rapid acceptance 
throughout the world Used 
in conjunction with 
standard equipment, like 
arc furnaces and converter.s 
it has revolutionised the 
manufacture of alloy steels 

Vacuum Degassing is a 
process of eliminating 
dissolved gases from 
the melt. Rinsing with an 


inert gas, in the process, 
improves homogeneity 

Vacuum Oxygen 
Decarburismg helps in 
making cleaner stainless 
steels with ext'3 low 
carbon content 

Vacuum processing 
improves the metallurgical 
and mec hanical properties 
of finished piocfucts - for 
applications ranging from 
razor blades to nuclear 


plants. Already ecjuippecf 
with the most advanced 
Forge Plant in Soutfi East 
Asia, the installation of a 
new VD&VOD Plant has 
further established VISE 
as India s leading producer 
of sophisticated alloy steels 
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The Geveniinetit 


A poor PR |ob _ 

The public row between the World Bank and the Indian 
government over the Thai Vaishet project could have 
been avoided had the Indian omcials posted in Washing¬ 
ton kept a close tab on the situation. If New Delhi hu 
been warned in time of the attitude of the bank officials 
then remedial action could have been taken to prevent 
the loan sanction from lapsing. But. Indian officials 
sitting pretty in luxurious Washington kept their home 
^vemment in the dark. They came to know the 
"lapse” only after the World Bank had issued its cryptic 
statement. Ihe bank did not reaUy want a public row of 
this sort with its favourite customers. But it was not 
going to be taken for granted. A little bit of PR work 
would have settled everything but this our men in 
Washington failed to do. The bank is already keen to 
prove that it does not bear India a permanent grudge. It 
has approved a handsome $ 400 million loan for the 
other giant fertiliser project, Hazari. 

What will paper mills live op? 

The directorate-general of technical develojp- 
ment(DGTD) in the industries ministry has been indis¬ 
criminately licensing capaci^ for the production of 
paper and paper boards without locating adequate 
supplies of raw materials. At this rate, many a unit will 
come to a vinding halt for want of raw materials after a 
few years. Forest resources nave been dwindlii^ sharply 
in recent years. Development of forest land is a state 
subject and unless the centre takes effective steps there 
may be an even greater paper shortage in the future. 
Efforts are needed to funner broaden the raw material 
base of the paper indust^ by using agricultural residues 
like sugarcane bagasse, jute sticks and waste paper. It is 
theoretically possible to produce a million tonnes of 
paper from the sugarcane bagasse now being burnt by 
the sugar mills. Just to retain the present per capita 
level of paper consumption of two kg, paper production 
will have to rise from the present one million tonnes to 
over two million tonnes in the next 25 years. We must, 
however, aim at a per capita consumption of at least 4.5 
kg by the year 2000 keeping in mind the rise in 
education, employment ancl literacy. The central gov¬ 
ernment will have to immediately take matters in hand 
if this target is to be fulfilled. 

Twice lucky _ 

How did railways minister Kedar Pande sail so merrily 
through both Houses of Parliament while replying to the 
debate on the railway budget? He mollified his critics in 
the Lok Sabha by announcing several concessions in the 
stiff new imposts he bad made on both freight and 
passenger traffic. But he was clever enough to ward off 
repeated queries about the total impact of these reliefs. 
Before th^y could really get .at him he rushed off to the 
Rajya Sabha to reply to the debate there. But the elders 
knew their job better and Mr Pandey had to come out 
with how much his concessions wpuld actually amount 
to. And what an anti-climdx it was! Concessions of only 
Rs three crores had been made on the new measures 
that would fetch Rs 353 crores annually. But even here 
Mr Pande. was lucky. It was too late ih the evening for 
reporters to pick up this story of virtually non-existent 
concessions. The railway board members present j)rom- 
ised details the next day. Bu,t that next day is yet to 
come., , 


Two masters lor export units _ 

The scheme for quick sanctioning of 100 per cent 
export-orimited units, formulated by the commerce 
ministi^ is off to a good start. Altogether 21 applicaticms 
for sura units have been cleared so far. But there is a 
duality of control over the sanctioning procure that- 
may lead to problems later. The applications will have to 
be submitted to the secretariat for industrial approvals 
which will then forward them to the cmnmerce ministry 
for clearance by a special board. Urns the indus^es 
ministry can easily loll the scheme by eithw not 
forwaroing deserving applications or forwardhag those 
which have more clout than expertise. This would not 
have been the case had the vriiole matter been Icdt in-^e 
hands of the commerce ministry but the exceptionally 
powerful industries secretary managed to retain a hold 
on the scheme. Currently, units to be set up in the 
Kandla and Santa Cruz export processing zones are 
sanctioned by the commerce minis^ itself. The matter 
is referred to the secretariat for industrial approvals 
only when an industrial licence is necessary. 

Free trips for kisans _ 

The railways ran 140 special trains for the kisan. rally in 
Delhi on 16 February and earned Rs 1.& crores. But they 
seemed to have conveniently ignored the fact that all 
these trains were jampacked. Surely the hire charras 
per train could not have been fixed irrespective of the 
number of people who would actually travel. U one train 
carried the load of two then the railways lost by that 
much. Exceptional overcrowding must have taken its 
toll on the life of the rolling stock. This large-scale 
diversion of the railways* resources had its own impact 
on the services available to regular passengers. The 
railway board does not seem to have minded all this in 
the least. 
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Hero of Aliffarh 


A J^arh‘$ communal atudant ‘laadars’ 
(1 F«bruarv) by M. J. AIcbar gives a 
(airly balanced account of what it hap¬ 
pening at Aligarh Muslim University 
tAMu)‘ I am not involved in the so-called 
ideological clash, and can give an un- 
biaseovlew of the situation; I think that 
If we want to save AMU from total 
extlflction, we must rally behind persons 
like Dr Irfan Habib. 

Athwr Huaain, Siechomistry Division, 
AMV, Aligarh 

As a student of AMU, I have felt that 
anyone can command the students’ fol¬ 
lowing in the university by whipping up 
emotions. The present stock of student 
leaders is not, perhaps, communal. But 
their method it the tame; their agitation 
aaalntt Dr Habib gained momentum only 
after they gave a call to "save Islam”. In 
Aligarh all those who claim that Islam’s 
honour is in danger, insult it unfailingly. 
Xhalid Abu Sdah, Patna 

The students have claimed that their 
agitation it on a largo Kale. I think the 
ailutlon hat a limited following; it it not 
durectad against an ideology at a whole, 
or against an institution, or even against 
political parties which have played havoc 
with the university, but, sadly, against an 
onll^toned and reasonable person. The 
students may succeed in getting rid of 
Prof. Habib, who is recognised at one of 
the greatest living historians today; but 
this would bo the greatest defeat for the 
revivalist organisations instigating the 
students. Dr Irfan, with his knowledge, 
would be welcome anywhere, but the lost 
would be the conununity’t, the universi¬ 
ty’s and the potential student’s. Posterity 
will be told how AS^ in 1981 had tlwown 
out Dr Irfan because logic failed to 
compromise with sentiment; they will be 
remtnded of the crimes perpetrated on 
enlightened persons in medieval Europe 
wh^ similarly, spoke the truth. 

The agitation has been started under 


who, similarly, spoke the truth. 

The agitation has been started under 


the garb of defending Islam:' this shows 
that the students have no idea at all of 
the true Islamic spirit. Islam is being 
used as a veil for orthodox and reaction¬ 
ary forces directed against reform. Philo¬ 
sophically, Islam stands for socialism and 
change. The students should not destroy 
this Islamic spirit by demonstrating 
against a person whom our community 
should be proud of. Let me clarify that 
the Almighty has given us no authority to 
judge the sincerity of a persom whether 
or not ho accepts the Supreme Force. The 
egitatlon also betrays the students’ poor 
academic standards and lack of educa¬ 
tion. Frankly, it is due to the effortii of Dr 
Habib that Muslims today can study 




India to convert non-believers and main¬ 
tain huge harems. Is this no contribution 
to Islam? 

M. Atyab Siddiqui, Dalhi 

On behalf of the Indian History Con¬ 
gress, I would like to express my -grati- 
> tude for your extremely informative and 
courageous article on the recent develop- 
■ ments in AMU, exposing the vicious 
communal campaign against Prof. Irfan 
Habib, one of India’s most eminent and 
respected historians. Your readers may 
be interested to know that the Indian 
History Congress at its 41st session in 
Bombay in the last week of December, 
which was attended by more than 1,000 
historians, passed a unanimous resolu¬ 
tion condemning the attacks on Prof. 
Habib and calling on the authorities 
concerned to take energetic measures 
against such incidents. Far from being 
able to do so, the vice-chancellor has now 
seen fit to chargesheet Prof. Habib and 
has appointed a person whose impartial¬ 
ity is extremely suspect to head the 
enquiry committee. Such policies 
threaten all academic, secular and civil¬ 
ised values. 

Sumit Sarkar, Sacratary, Indian History 
Congress,,New Dalhi 

The Muslims of India are grateful to Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan tor the sacrifices he 
made to establish AMU. But strikes and 
communal riots were not what he dreamt 
of. Seeing the present condition of AMU, 
this Urdu couinet cOmes to mind; “Qaum 
bapar hai Dean bekas hai, Gai Islam ka 
Kidhar waris" (translatad roughly, this 
maans; people have lost their identity; 
religion is helpless. Where are those who 
care for Islam? 

Masood Akhtar, Meerut 

You have not mentioned one aspect of 
the trouble; a very senior protestor of the 
histoiw department has been giving mor¬ 
al and material support to students to get 
rid of Dr Habib. During the pre- 
Emergency period he was very close to 
the then union education minister and 
was aspiring to become the 'VC. But 
students and teachers opposed his 
nomination. 

M, Perwes Ahmad, Monghyr 

A professor of the AMU history depart¬ 
ment who is an opportunist^ and-com- 


munalist is behind the trouble. He shot 
into prominence during the Emergency 
and later developed close links with the 


Janata regime. Now he is a champion of 
Islam. He was an aspirant for the post of 
VC, but failed to get nominated. So he 
hired some student leaders to agitate 
against Dr Irfan Habib and create trou¬ 
ble for the present VC. ’Seniors’ in AMU 
we a menace: they have made the halls 
their permanent residence and enjoy 
privileges like free boarding end flnen- 
cial assistance reserved for poor end 
meritorious studenfl, Because of their 
interference in admissions, brilliant Mus- 


have the least sympathy (or Muslima in 

fi enaral. They even nave dose links with 
[indu communelists with whom they 
unite to fight the progrestiva and secular 
forces in AMU. That is why ABVP- 
supported candidates could become pres¬ 
idents of the students’ union in collusion 
with the Jamaat. 

Rasia Sultana (ax-student, AMU), Sami- 
balpur, Orissa 

If a student like Manser Safi has found 
shelter in the university even after ha 
has been expelled, who is responsible? It 
is the administrative staff who gre> al¬ 
ways trying to defend him. No doubt Dr 
Irfan Habib is an eminent historian; ho is 
also a committed politician. His unpopu¬ 
larity among the students is not due to 
his views but his marxlst activities on the 
campus. 

Syed Mohammad Zia, 9, Mumtas Hostel, 
Aftab Hall, AMU, Aligarh 

I am sure your report will help general 
students who are not a party to the 
agitation to see the picture in a clear 
perspective. 

M. Ishrat Alam, Patna 

The views expressed by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan at different places proves to be an 
eye-opener to those who always seek an 
opportunity to divide Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims for their own selfish ends. Every 

g eaceloving and true Indian who swears 
y socialism and secularism will appreci¬ 
ate your coverage. 

M. L Kamal, Varanasi 

1 do not think it is students who are 
agitating against Dr Habib but goondat 
and criminals. 

Ahros Shaheen, Patiia 

The fact that students like Manser Safi 
and Javaid Habib justify the military 
regime of Pakistan shows their faKist 
bent of mind. These criminal llemenu 
are a challenge not only to Dr Rebib but 
all who stand by democracy end secu¬ 
larism. 

Rafig Alam, thagaJpur 

Confretuletioni to Mr Akber and Dr 
Hebibi Here ti an editor and e i^esaor 
who have the ability to fight the corrupt, 
the criminal and the communal. 
Myadhaa Handy, Hon^Uy 












D r Zakir Huttiti did nbt fiatek hit 
fidl term aa the vioe-cl MH ic eU or df 
AMU and t;eslm>ed in 1956. t (till «ety 
vividly remember hit lift day in the 
university as VC. After great persua¬ 
sion, the students’ union people were 
able to make Zakir Saneb agree to 
come tO' the union hall to give a 
farewell qweeh. Unfortunately, a stu¬ 
dent died at night in the university' 
hospital after prolonged affliction 
from jaundice. 2^tr Sueb first went 
to the hospital in the morning, joined 
the boy’s funeral procession to the 
church and attefidM the service. He 
came to the union hall at the 
appointed hour in the evening, im¬ 
maculately dressed, as always, but 
visibly sad. 1 still recall every moment 
of this event and every word of his 
speech. He opened by saying that it 
was a sad day and not appropriate for 
a meeting; Human ek sathi ne aaj 
hamko aJrida kabi bat "(one of us has 
bid us goodbye). He went on to make 
his speech and in the course of it, he 
narrated a fable. 


It is igmoudblt to trkndate his 
beaurifill Urait’bttl the ito^ went 
something Iflce tMs) Qi i foVMt there 
lived a community of parrotA A hake- 
lia (bird-(npl^> Uved in a nemrby 
viimge. Re uthd troketChparrOtsby a 
no^ method. He wmilir put * Iona 
string through a njimber df smw 
pieces of aancul (hoUew twig) and^ 
It from one tree to another. The 
parrots would perch on these aarlau 
pieces. Since thd pietM W»>e hollow 
and loose, the parrots wotud lose 
balance and keOp goM tdund and 
round until the bahulTa ckmo and 
caiudit them. Aft^ a long time, when 
many parrots had been fooled hy the 
babebVs ingenuity, i fefotmer wm 
bom into this community. He dsfab- 
Ushed a school. He taught the parroa: 
"Hum par dat iamtat ham. Hum 
shikari he narhul par kabbi naheeii 
baitbainge. Aur Mgar baitb bbi gajrkta 
par phar^ata kar at lajMlM" (We 
are feathered animals. Wd shall never 
perch on the poacher’s string. Atad 
even if we do, we riiall fly away...for 


_ Corruption, malfunctioningi Is AMU 

T Tndoubtedly. Prof. Irfan Habib is a sibUities. and not allow himself to be a 
U learned man, but his views are only victim of c^umstanws. I amre 


partly correct. Besides, one should not 
wash one’s dirty linen in public. Corrup¬ 
tion and malfunctioning have been pre¬ 
vailing in all Indian universities; AMU is 
no exception. Prof. Habib holds powerful . 
posts. He is dean, faculty of social scien¬ 
ces, as well as a member of the executive 
council—the university’s highest body. 
So, he should have tried to set things 
ri^t instead of expressing his views in 
the Indian Express, which has been 
trying to lamisn the image of AMU for 
several years. After the arrival of Syed 
Hamid as VC, criminal activities were 
checked considerably. All students with 
criminal records were rusticated. So, it is 
very wrong to say that criminals are 
receiving melter in the AMU campus. 

Students who did not agree with 
Prof.Habib’s idelogy have been refused 
admission in the research section. Prof. 
Habib has been exploiting the non- 
teaching employees for several years. It 
was on his instructions that the em¬ 
ployees staged a dbarna and struck work 
a few years ago, for the first time in 
AMU’s history. 

The agitation started by AMU leaders 
originally, did not get much support 
among the students. It was only when the 
district magistrate came to the VC’s 
lodge and threatened the leaders with 
dire consequences that students at large 
began rallying behind them. As far as 
discipline and academic standards are 
concerned, they are very disciplined and 
their academic calibre is comparable to 
that of students in any other university. 
£>r M. Aiasim-e-Sehar, House Surgeon, 
Department of Orthopaedies, J. N. 
Mwical CoUege, Aligarh 

Prof. Habib’s statement in die fedian 
Expnss, New Delhi, of 13 January does 
not sustain your theory of a communal 
student leadership, bi tiis interview, he 
refers to a “misnile of criminals. ” He 
would likh everyone in the university 
administration AiUy reaUse bit ropon- 


sibilities, and hot allow himself to be a 
victim of circumstances. I assure you, Mr 
Syed Hamid, the VC, and his team ate 
fully capable of taking care of the uni¬ 
versity. You seem to suggest that peace 
in AMU is only attainable by the display 
of armed force, as shown in the photo¬ 
graphs. 

Mohd. Asif Ali Khan, 23C Medical Col¬ 
ony, AMU, Aligarh 

Your report is far front the truth. I was 
shocked to read it. 

S. A, Saghir, Giridih, Bihar 

If AMU is in such a bad state as you have 
found it in. could you please name a 
single faultless universi^ in oUr coun¬ 
try? Speaking from experience in some 
other universities, t dare say AMU is one 
place where girls receive respect from 
boys. AMU has a distinct culture which 
other universities miserably lack. 

Rasia Ashraf, Kanpur 

The statement about the lack of theatric¬ 
al activity in AMU is not a fact. In reality, 
the AMU drama club has been working 
rfficiently and uninterruptedly since its 
inception. (Miss Zaheda Zaidi’s attempt, 
note, had been a personal venture of her 
own.) It has helped to promote theatrical 
activities on the campus, so much so that 
the drama club has had to start an annual 
drama festival since 1968. Being competi¬ 
tive, the festival began to grow with more 
items and more teams (not less than 15 at 
any time) taking part in it. Last year Miss 
Zaidi herself was one of the judges. 
Besides, the drama club has been tekmg 
part regularly in drama competitions 
organised by the Allahabad Natya Sangh, 
Punjab university, AUababad university 
and Benares Hindu University. The last 
one deserves special mentkm, as the 
departure of the AMU team for dife Kashi 
Yatra *81 coincided with the students’ 
nictation on the caftipus. The AMU stu¬ 
dents’ union and the authorities encour- 
a^ us to ^ te .BHU so that relations 
between the two universities could w. 
improved. The teem consisted of ten 


we are fea&ered animals.) 

When every single parrot, young 
dad old, had learnt dm lesson by 
heart, the reformer left the formt ud 
went elsewhere, satisfy that he Md 
beaten the babelia. After afew 
months, the reformer happened to 
pus through the forest and thoumt 
M would rfslt the. parrot commui^ 
end see how they welre doing. He 
found that the bahelia had stretdiM 
ms string as before. A whole lot 
parrots were perched on the uarkul 
plMeS) going round and round, wilh- 
dut lettiM go. The only change 
that they kept chanting "Hum par dar 
Janwar hain. Hum shDtart ke uarhil 
par kaUii nabeen baitbainge. Aar 
^ar baitb bbi gan to par pbaipbara 
kar or jayainge-’’ 

Indian Muslims are pardar anim- 
Sir Syed was the reformer. He 
estabUshed AMU. No furdmr com¬ 
ments are needed. 

iamir Ansari, New Delhi 


F any exception? __ 

I boys, four girls and this is the cate every 
r time a drama club team goes out. Most ta 
t the plays staged here $re mixed. The 

• women’s college too sages its own per- 
r formartces almost every month and 
r actively participates in the annual drama 
> festival. To funher refute the allegation 

that there is no place for girk on the 
. Aligarh stage, I would like to mention my 
own appointment as secretary of ^ 
drama club—the highest controlling 
' body for promotion of cultural activities, 
on the campus. Also, since 1977 the post 
of president of the AMU drama club has 
been held by a non-Muslim, Dr G.O. 
Bhattachaiya, the film, radio and theatre 
personality, and media consultant ra tim 
UN. This is enough to prove that AMU is 
basically a non-communal institution.. 
Saba Nabeed, Secretaiy, AMU Dra/ua 
Club, Room No. S, G.E.C. Kennedy 
House, AMU, Aligarh 202 001 
If there is so much communalism, crime 
and corruption in AMU, how do the 
students compete so successfully in the 
■ IAS, and PCS examinations? There were 
1 no defamatory articles when students of 
‘ BHU manhandled their VC and a dean on 

• Republic Day. 

[ S. A. A. Alvi, Medical Road, Dodbpur, 

I Aligarh 

I Could anyone please show bow a uni¬ 
versity’s standards can be raised by 
1 talking to a national daily? Your analysis 
, is partial, prejudiced and lacks evidence. 

, Syed Sayeedaddin, Vice-President, Ali¬ 
garh Management Association, f^epan- 
, aient of Business Administration, AMU, 

• Aligarh 202 001 

1 , Since when has opposition to maniist 
If views become communal activity ? How 
t could a few slogans painted on the walk 

e of AMUleadMrAkbartodubaUAlmarh 

i students communalists? Also, Prof. 

1 * Habib has never been opposed ui AMU 
I- for his mandst views; he is unpo^ar 
■- wnong the students for his poluicdl acti- 
f vities on the campus. . 

e Ishtiaq Ali, President, Journalism Soae- 
B' ty, AMU, Aligarh 
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I t astounded me to read about the RSS 
as a force to reckon with in Tellicherrv 
(RSS vs CPM. 1 Februai^). The onesidea* 
nest of the report is clear from the 
insinuations made rMarding the alleged 
bomb blast at the CfUU) headquarters 
in TeUicherry. The RSS men mi^t have 
managed to put a dynamite in one of the 
old, dilapidated rooms on the upper 
storey of the building; there are many 
sucji rooms in the bunding. The CFl^) 
office functions in one of these. The 
bomb might have been burst by operat* 
ing some device from outside. The blast 
occurred at two am, when ail vehicular 
traffic was off the roads and the town was 
asleep. To say that a bloody incident was 
averted by sheer luck b^ause not a 
single marxist worker was in the office is 
pointless; the question of any marxist 
worker being in the office at the hour 
does not arise. 

The spate of political murders in 
TeUicherry in 1980 can be traced back to 
the lockout of Mangalore Ganesh ^edi 
in 1968, and the shifting of the company, 
to Mangalore consequently. When the 
bidi workers, a large chunk of them 


being raandsta, feiudit for their demands, 
the R$S men itoS^ for Use company* 
owners' interelts and tried to defeat the 
agitation. As a result, an RSS activist 
died. Later h> December 1970, the RSS 
hatched a plot to indte commuhal hatred 
in Tellkherry. whkh has. a significant. 


riots that ensued, U. K. Kunhiraman, a 
marxist leader, was<hacked to death oy 
RSS men. Mr Kunhiraman and his eoL 
leagues tried to save a mosque which 
RSS workers were attacking. During the 
massive attack on bidi workers in 1979, 
RSS men from Mysore, Mangalore, Celi* 
cut and Wjmad were deployed at Tel- 
licheny. The sole RSS worker kiUeif in 
the violence at Patiam, TeUicherry, 
hailed from Wynad and was r^ortedly a 
musclehtan of a plantation tycoon there. 
The RSS has no roots in the social life of 
Kerala. The statement' that there has 
been large-scale defection from the 
CPI(M) to the. RSS is a figment of the 
imagination. If at all the RSS enjoys 
support, it is from the business commun¬ 
ity, and-socials and Hindu fanatics. 
Stucuauran Kunbary, TeUicherry 


Tt is not Manmad Pappan (The south's 
Xeirecfc seandeJ, 1 Feojruary) who it the 
industrielist-com-estate-owner-cum- 
akbari contractor but Manarkad Pappan. 
Arthur Fats, turprisiogly, did not men- 
dm Pappan’s strong MKieal leanings: 
he is an acdve Congressfl) member end 


Tough, did you say? 


M jnf Gandhi gets tough (1 February) 
by Barun Sengupta oetrays a slight 
misreading of the political situation as 
also a pronounced bias towards hfrs 
Gandhi. First, the notion that ''her (Mrs 
Gandhi’s) soUd supporters were the poor 
people of the country” is proved wrong 
by the injustices against poor people in 
viUages: even today they keep away or 
are forcibly kept away from poUing 
booths so that they cannot vote. Second, 
the country’s voters are, more or less, 
compartmentalised, with seven to ten 
per cent of floatiiw votes which really tilt 
the balance. Mrs (landhi can hardly hope 
to win against a united opposition. Third, 
Mrs Gandhi believes more in gimmicks 
than in well-thought-out programmes. (It 
is another matter that she has a very 
good sense of timing to make these 
gimmicks appear senous.) From bank 
nadonalisatfon to the UC ordinance, the 
emphasis has been more on propaganda 
than real good. Fourth, the feet that Mrs 
Gandhi is getting tough with the middle- 
class worker must be viewed in relation 
with two factors: her issuance of black 
money bonds and the fact that the in¬ 
come of the house of Birlas is equivalent - 

A post mortem 

S o even some letters addressed to our 
communications minister Mr C. M. 
Stephen have been delivered to the 
wrong person (Delhi Diary, 1 February). 
Our PM it on record as having called our 
telephone system “rotten.” According to 
replies jilven to MPs* querios in Pania- 
mont, tfio postal departmont has other 
dubious distinctions: the payments on 
forgod monw orders end. fraudulent 
withdrawal of a few lakhs of rupees from 


lorgoo monw orders and. fraudulant 
withdrawal of a few lakhs of rupees from 
post office sgvings accounts, esj^ally in 
Vannasi district. (Lok Sabha Quostioo 
419, Dt 7-7-80). After 33 ydarst should 
wo call these.UoMings of semrafl 
V. L Neraytt^, Howrah 


to that of 11 croros of people. ]^th, Mrs 
Gandhi and. other politicians can never 
take firm action to control prices, for 
dbvious reasons. 

Mrs Gandhi is at best Rasia Sultana 
and Putli Bai rolled into one. Rasia 
entices with her attractive slogans and 
Putli Bai kicks out when the need arises; 
where Rasia fails, Putli Bai succeeds. 
Ashok Kumar Singh, (^eutta 

TheK is no denying that Mrs Gandhi 
should come down heavily to set things 
right. For that matter, any person in her 
position would not, and should not, re¬ 
main a silent spectator to what is happen- 
ina today. But the panacea Mr Sengupta 
holds out, t. e., “ensure rapid economic 
progress, take away some of the pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by the rich and midcUe- 
class...” is contradicted by what he says 
in the vary next sentence: “She is not 
expected to hit eveiyone simultaneous¬ 
ly.^ Besides, why is Mr Sengupta silent 
about the other sections of society— 
smug^ers, blackmarketeers etc? Or does 
he t1unl( the middle-class are the only 
troublemaker^ 

R. P. Sarathy, Madras 

Loksakti and rs^sakti 

T hat (SAour/e's analysis,.2 November) 
“the fate of the Janata government 
was sealed when JP and Achaiya Kripa- 
lani dtcldad to make Morarlt Dasai the 
first Janata PM” is unquastfonabla. But 
was this not tha logical conclusion to JP's 
Idaa that loksakti cah control rajiakti 
avan l» kaapini itMlf outsida tha plu> 
viaw of rajsaktJr JP had a vary strong 
parsonallty; tha “big thraa” who fought 
among thamsalvas' for powar are, no 
doubt, pygmies in comparison. But 
whether jr himself was inherently cap¬ 
able of guiding the youth-force is debat¬ 
able. 

Ashim Kumar Chakraborty, Gaya 


Assembly election-from Udambancholai. 
Mr Pais should have also mentioned that 
,it was the official CPl(M) organ Da- 
ababbitnani which first brought the 
shocking details of the story to light; that' 
it was only at the intervention of Kqrala 
excise minister that the two lorries, each 
carrying 12,000 litres of rectified spirit, 
were intercepted at Trichur: that the 

E resent LDF government is the first to 
ave arrested a number of quite power¬ 
ful and inlluentlaJ akbari contractors 
and registered cases against them prior 
to ordering a police enquiry. Simply 
because one person in the excise minis¬ 
ter’s personal staff happens to be rdated 
to one of the accused in the scandal, it la 
not ethical to involve the minister in the 
scandal. This is mischievous m^ganda 
aimed at pulling down the LDF govern¬ 
ment. 

D, Rajan, Hew Delhi 

Incredible fegt 

T Tnfortunntely, I have had no oppor- 
U tunity to read Samaresh Bose be¬ 
fore. As such I would not know if he 
was actually eligible to get the Sahitya 
Akadami Award for 1980. The mastery 
he demonstrates (The tancrlk guest, 2S 
January-1 February) in describing the 
movement of a flaccid penis from a 
position nearly touching the ground to 
the right, left, upwards, downwards 
and then circling it in the air, has. 
made me believe that greatness has 
not been thrust on hhn; he was bqm a 
genius and may win yet another award 
for his incredulous jquest. 

KJtalilufr Rahman 'Zakbmi', Officer, 
RupaU Bank, Zonal Office, 2 Sir Iqbal 
Road, Khulna, Bangladesh 

Facing facts in Iran 

P erhaps for .the first time any Ira¬ 
nian, lead^ spoke in a compara¬ 
tively soft tone (Ive believe in Jehad, I 
February). This is definite proof that 
these once-fanatical personalities are 
slowly coming to terms with reality. 
Previously, they would find fault wiui 
everyone, save themselves. One can¬ 
not criticise all others while celling 
oneself “'good“--at least not for long. 
Saeheaisa Ray, Puri 
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If the agitation anti- 

reservationists in uujarat 
was merely a matter of 
ironing certain minor 
anomalies in the reserva¬ 
tion policy, it could have 
had some merit. But Just 
beneath the cloak of 
sophisticated argument 
lies the truth: that this is 
a brutal caste war laun¬ 
ched by the privilege 
against the harijans. the 
students original de¬ 
mands have, in fact, 
been conceded by the 
government, but they are 
still continuing this agita¬ 
tion because they want to 
make every city and ev¬ 
ery village in Gujarat— 
and perhaps in India — 
into a battleground where 
the rich, privileged upper 
castes will use both the 
weapons at their com¬ 
mand, the violent arsenal 
and the smooth tongue, 
to once again destroy the 
harijans, in whom the first 
embers of self-respect^ 
are beginning to burn. In 
the villages of Gujarat, 
where the agitation has 
spread (making it so 
much more dangerous), 
the upper caste Patels 
openly say that if the 
harijans begin to behave 
as equals, who will be the 
slave labourer? 
M. J. AKBAR went into ru¬ 
ral Gujarat to bring back 
this report of an intolerant 
and cruel agitation 



SABARMATI 

. . . . . ni ip i I ii ■ 

Satyagraha Ashram. 

Founded; Kochrab, 25.5-1915 
Sabarmati, July 1917 
Disbanded: 1.8.1933 

Object: To qualify for and make a 
constant endeavour towards national 
service not inconsistent with universal 
good. 

Observances: Truth, Non-violence or 
Love. Chastity (Brahmacharya), Con¬ 
trol of the Palate, Nonrstealing, Non- 
ossdssion or poverty, Swadeshi, 
earlessnets. Removal of untoucbabil- 
ity. Equality of religions. Physical 
labour. 

Principle IX: Removal of untouchabil- 
ity. Untouchability, which*has taken 
such deep root in Hinduism, is 
altogether irreligious, lu removal has 
therefore been treated as an indepen¬ 
dent principle. The so called untouch¬ 
ables have equal place in the asHram 
with other castes. 


jETALPUR 

For nine nights every year, Gujaratis 
surrender to a beautiful tradition, of 
song and dance and worship. Young 
men and women gather in circles, 
linked together by sound and move¬ 
ment and joy, swaying to a beat that 
has occupied a place in the Guiwrati 
heart for as long as anyone can remem¬ 
ber. Navratri is the festival of Gujarat; 
and garba is the highlight. 


Jetalpur is a prosperous, Patel- 
do^nated rural town a little more 
than half an hour's drive away from 
Ahmedabad. It does not look like a 
conventional mud-and-bamboo village, 
since most of the houses are pucca 
stone and cement structures, quite 
often rising to three or four floors. But 
the pattern of living is less than cosmo¬ 
politan, and that perhaps defines it as 
rural India more than the sight of 
magnificently homed livestock mun¬ 
ching hay with serene confidence, or 
the bare land stretching out from the 
edges of habitation, waiting for the 
farmer to sow and reap. The main 
communities live in separate areas of 
Jetalpur; the 500 plus Patel houses are 
in one contiguous area; the 150 dar- 
bara or thakur houses in another. And 
of course, the more than 100 houses of 
harijans are completely separate, on 
the rough edge; while there may be a 
little overlap among the caste Hindu 
houses, there is absolutely no question 
of any overlap with hanjans. 

It is when you enter the harijan 
area also that you realise that Jetalpur 
is more a village than a small town. 
Here is suddenly the world of mud* 
huts and hunger; this is a world apart, 
struggling'to find some sustenance— 
hop^lly, in the year of the lord 1981, 
outside the grip of the landowner and 
the moneylender. The harijan youth 
must make his narrow way from the 
bus stop on the highway, or from work 
on someone else's field, back to his 
world behind the curtain of contempt. 
There is a lar^, brightly coloured 
temple near the main entrance of 





Jetalpur, but no horijan has ever been Sakrabhai had comiliitted a sin which reason. But it was duriiu the night of 
allowed to enter it. Neither may the could not really be forgiven—because Christmas—a festival of brotherhood ; 
harijan display any hint of equalitv if it was formven then society would and equality—that a group of Patel 
before man; his eyes must not chaf< not reipain the same again, every day boys (all named in a FIR lodged with . 
lenge the eyes of the upper caste. No one more slave might begin to assert the police) decided to take their re; > I 

ra ha^ijan man can even go to the himself... venge upon that “upstart** called Sak* ' | 

r of Jetalpur to get his nair cut. Between the harijan section and rabhai. Sakrabhai’s cousin, Raman< ;l 
because the barber cuts the hair of the rest of the village, stands a small bhai, was sleeping when in the middle 
Patels, and he will not pollute his church in Jetalpur: four walls and a of the night fotkr Patel boys of the | 

metal instruments by the touch of a roof and a cross on the door, built in village woke him up to ask if they I 

harijan! in any case, isn*t the befber 1974 by the R.C. Mission. They ran a could search for their buffalo. Around 
himself a superior caste, so why should school here too, for 30 years, and this 1.30 at night, about ten Patel boys I 
he touch the harijan whom even the was the school that harijan children came and began searching the harijan < 

f tods. generally known for magnanim* could go to because the missionaries areas for this elusive buffalo, which ij 
ty, have condemned to slaveiy? would not allow any discrimination, they claimed had been stolen by Sak* > 

In Jetalpur lived a 24-year-oId man But then a secular, and presumably rabhai. Then they went away. R«eian> j 

colled Sakrabhai. He was a bit of a socialist also, school was started by the bhai woke up the next morning, and ; 
vagabond, sleeping often in the fields, government, and every child now goes around seven what should he see but . | 
living largely through the grace of a to that school, whether caste Hindu or that Sakrabhai had been caught by the > 
darhere family which gave him odd harijan—tha difference now being Patel boys, and they were drauinl ' 
jobs to do. Sakrsbhai's passion was that the harijan child is the object of him along and beating him: he cried ! 
singing, and he fancied his voice; he insult and injury and harassment, loudly, he wailed for help~but it takes : 

was not too bad actually. Sakraohai Thara are eight Christian families in too much courage in rural India to get ' 

wanted to shig anywherehe could,but jetalpur today, all originally harljans, up and stop a harijan hoy from being j 
normally his only audience would be out non'Chriitian harijans come to the beateh up by caste Hindus. No one got ; 

the slMping birds. But last year, dur* church too sometimes—lor the simple up to help Sakrabhai. Not even i 

Ing Stmitiii Si^abhai announced reason that this is ihe^onlyahouse of ^anbhai, who was convinced that 
that he would sing at the gvbi^ Ood which will allow them entry: the 8akrabhai*s right leg had already bean 
during the festival song and dance and vast Iwaml Narpytn Mandir has no broken; Sakrabhai was shouting, j 
laughter. place for Gandhijl • children of God. screaming in pain and terror. 

A festival for everyone, except hart* Bo .to the church come those harljans It was seven thirty when tha Patel \ 
Jans. They had no ri^t to sing and in need of solace from a God who has boys manued to drag Sakrabhai into a 
dance and laugh during Novnm. And some strange. ways of treating hit room in the Miichayat parishjtd. All 
Sakrabhai was a hanjan. When he beloved creations. that Ramanbhal had managed to do 

tried to sing at the garhe, he was A poor man's Christmas is not very was follow, along with a few others; 
challenging the past and threatening festive; it cannot be much more than a they stopped outside the pancnayat 
to begm a different future. There candle and some bread. It is not parisilacf house, The Patel boys locked 
could only be one answer to thA: a notlcsNi by anyone. And it did not the doors of the puishad. Than they 
severe thra^ing. He was saved only interest anyone in particular In Jetal- poured kerosene on this young man 
by the intervention d the caste,Hindu pur; nor was the night of Christmas called Sakrabhai and burnt him to 
family which used to help him. 9ut chosen by tiie Patels for any symbolic death. People had, by now gathered 









T he Indian caste system is not the 
creation of any particular indi> 
vidual or poup, like the Brahma- 
nas, who nave stood to gain the 
most from it. The four-fold division 
of society was prevelant among the 
Parsis and the Aryans came to uidia 
divided into gotras or clans. Aryan 
society was divided into three 
moups. The Brahmana-Kshatriya 
division was along functional lines, 
one supervised worship and the 
other fou^t. The Vaisyas were the 
residual Ar^ns who could not be 
categorised into either of the first 
two. That took care of the Aryans 
and the Sudras came to represent 
the non-Aryans. While the Aryans 
were nomadic, marriage between 
their three groups was freely per¬ 
mitted. But as they settleed down 
among non-Aryans, a taboo slowly 
developed against inter-racial mar- 
riap with the latter. This eventual¬ 
ly Ted to rigidity in definition and 
exclusivity among the three Aryan 


must cultivate universal love. He 
filled the hipest offices of sute 
and society by his character—those 
oi teacher, priest, judge, prime 
minister, assessor and memMr of 
the Dbarma Parisbad, the standing 
legal commission in the administra¬ 
tion. He was punishable in law, but 
not by capital punishment. 

As regards uie Sudra, "service 
was his portion in life." He was not 
eligible for sacraments (Sams- 
karas), nor for hearing sacred texts 
except dieir substance. But he was 
not denied the rites of marri^e, 
cooking of daily food in the gribya 
fires, and funei^ ceremonies (srad- 
dba). Madu even mentions Sudra 
teachers and pupils, showing that 
the Sudra was not denied the right 
to learning. As representing, 
however, the lowest level of cul¬ 
ture, "a Sudra majority in a coun¬ 
try" (Sudra-bbunsbtbam), it was 
believed, "would spell its doom." 

On the whole tlm lot of a Sudra 


been served, free food and drink 
was disbanded, merciless^ be¬ 
laboured the two Chandals. Subse¬ 
quently, concealing their birth, 
uiey went to Taxila lor study. One 
of them made good progress but, 
eventually, their idennty was disco¬ 
vered ana they were again beaten 
and driven out. Th^ then went out 
into the woods, took up an ascetic 
life, and died soon. Tms story sia- 
nals the beginning of untouchabu- 
ity. But as yet the Sudras were not 
included in this category. 

Like the Dbarma-sutras,the 
Smritis also sanction intermarriage 
between males of higher and 
females of lower castes (i. e. Anulo- 
ma), but not vice versa (PratUoma). 
Though Manu clearly supports the 
marriage of a Brahmana male with 
a Sudra female, this is expressly 
condemned in the rules that im¬ 
mediately follow. Such contradic¬ 
tions , which also occur in the 
Mahabharata and Dbarma-sutras, 


groups. 

By the time Manu codified social 
norms and religious practices, the 
rigidity of the caste system was not 
only established but also given reli¬ 
gious sanction. The duties of the 
various castes were thereafter set 
out in veat detail by Kautilya in 
bis Arthasbastra. He enumerated 
^e duties of the Brahmana as 
(Dadhyajmna (study), (2) adhyapa- 
aa (teaching), (3) yajana (worship), 
4) yajana (officiating at worship), 
(5) daaa (making gifts) and (6) 
pratigraha (accepting g^ts). The 
duties of the Kshatriya comprised 
(1) adbyayana, (2) yajana,(3) (fan% 
(4) sastrajiva (taking up arms as a 
source of livelihood) and (5) bhu- 
taraksbana (protection of living 
beings). The duties of the Vaisya- 
are (1) adbyayana, (2)yajana,i3) 
daaa, (4) krisbi (agriculture), (S) 
pasupaJya (cattle-rearing) and (6) 
vanijya (trade). The functions 
assi^ed to the Sudra are (1) dvi- 
jatisusrusha (menial service of the 
three twice-born castes), (2) varta 
(production of wealth), (3) karukar- 
ma (art) and (4) KusiJayakarma 
(crafts).Thus the three higher 
castes had the common duties of 
stu^, worship and making gifts. 

These ideas are more or less 
stereotyped in the Dharma-sastras, 
which reflect the spirit of Vedic 
literature in all respects, especially 
in assigning the highest status and 
digni^ to the Brahmanas. In Manu- 
samhita, for example, supremacy in 
every respect is claimed for a 
.3rahmana, though emphasis is also 
laid on the superior knowledge and 
qualifications on which that status 
rests. He must be well versed in his 
masp of the Absolute or Brahma 
(Brabma-dharana) and his observ¬ 
ance of vows (ntyama-d/iarana) and 


was an unenviable one. The formid¬ 
able array of r^ulations in the 
Manu-smriti against the Sudra 
would make dismal reading. He had 
few privilep;esand many obligations. 
The discriminating laws against 
him and his social disabilities, 
uttered with brutal frankness, were 
an inheritance of the past. But 
Manu treats him exactly like a 
slave and prescribes barbarous 
punishments. It was laid down that 
a Brahmapa had to perform the 
same pen^ce for killing a Sudra as 
for killing a cat, a frc^, a dog, or a 
crow! 

How riipdly were these regula¬ 
tions practised? The Jatqka stories 
describe how the Chandalas were 
treated as despised outcastes 
doomed to live outside the city or 
village, and their very sight was 
regarded as impure. On one occa¬ 
sion two of them approached the 
city gate to sell their wares, where 
two girls of aristocratic birth 
chanced to meet them on their way 
to a festival. They regarded it as a 
bad omen and returned after 
washing their eyes widi perfumed 
water. The crowd, angry that a 
- gathering where they would have 

The barijans oi Dbetroj who have 
taken shelter in a nearby village 



prove that the practice was looked 
upon with disfavour and was gra¬ 
dually disappearing. 

As regards interdining, Manu 
lays down that a Brahmana must 
not eat cooked food (given) by a 
Sudra who performs no sraddbas. 
This, by implication, shows that 
food cooked by a Sudra was not 
absolutely prohibited. But else¬ 
where in Manu, such food is both 
permitted and forbidden. Similar 
contradictions are also found in the 
Dbarma-sutras. Manu gives a long 
list of persons receiving food from 
whom IS forbidden but the restric¬ 
tion is based on considerations of 
personal virtues not caste. On the 
whole the idea of untouchability or 
impurity, even of the Sudras as a 
caste, was gradually growing, but 
had not yet become a rigid law or 
practice. No definite statement is 
made by Manu about chanfpng one 
caste for another, but possibilities 
of such change are at least theoreti¬ 
cally conceded. For example, it is 
laid down in Manu that "if the 
female issue of a Brahmana male 
and a Sudra female bears children 
to one of the highest caste, the 
inferior (tribe) attains the highest, 
caste within the seventh genera¬ 
tion. Thus a Sudra attains the rank 
of a Brahmana and (in a similar 
manner) a Brahmana sinks to the 
level of a Sudra. The same thing 
happened with the offspring of a 
Kshatriya or of a Vaisya." This rule 
merely expands and clarifies the 
pmciple enunciated in Gautama 
Dbarma-sutra, and indirectly sup¬ 
ports the view that intermarriage 
ever^ between Brahmanas and Sud¬ 
ras was not altogether unknown, 
and not always so severely conde¬ 
mned as in some rules of Manu and 
later Dbama-sutras. 





outside. The Patel boys explained that ^ 
all thev had done was punish ^k'' 
rabhai because he had stolen a chadar, 
a piece of cloth to cover himself (not 
that even this allegation was ever 
substantiated). 

W e went to Jetalpur only on 12 
March; in the meantime a lurid 
agitation by caste Hindus had set the 
whole problem of caste on its head. 
Largely because of the agitation by 
casteist Hindus, and the fact that hari- 
jans refused to surrender completely 
(as was expected) to the attacks on 
them, a^train of politicians and govern¬ 
ment media had trooped through the 
roads of Jetalpur, and everyone had 
called on Jetalpur and promised jus¬ 
tice etc, etc. Ramanbhai, who is not 
only prepared but eager to give evi¬ 
dence in court, has been given police 
protection to ensure his “safety.” The 
BSF’s 104 Batallion, under inspector 
Jayram Verma (a most honest and 
sincere man), has turned up. But be¬ 
hind all this is another story—a story 
captioned ‘Where will you escape? 
How long can the government protect 
you? One day, these uniforms will 
go—then what?’ 

Sakrabhai’s father, Premabhai 
Alabhai, stares blankly at the world; 
perhaps he has been doing that for a 
very long while. Hunger and atrocity 
have drained all meanings from his 
mind, perhaps he has no concept of 
any difference between life and death, 
it does not seem to mean anything in 
particular to him that his young son 
has died. He used to beg to survive 
before, he still begs to eat what he can: 
someone gives the old man something 
or the other. Surely he cannot be as 
old as he looks; his son was only 24. 
But hunger is a very corrosive acid, it 
melts the bones and leaves deep 
rivulets on the skin, and it puts a 
yeUow film across watery eyes and 
finally hunger rapes the heart and 
kills the mind. 

Ramanbhai, and the other harijan 
youth, do not want to become Pre¬ 
mabhai Alabhai; they want to wear 
watches, and go to barbers. Raman¬ 
bhai has got a job in a bank, thanks to 
reservation, but what about the 
others? There are graduates among - 
the harijans of Jetalpur, graduates 
created not by money or by right, but' 
created by dreams, and these gradu¬ 
ates still have to work as farm labour¬ 
ers. After the publicity given to the 
death of Sakrabhai, the Patels are 
taking revenge in the way they know 
best—by squeezing the harijans econo¬ 
mically, refusing to given them any¬ 
thing but the minimal amount of work. 
The only caste Hindus who are helping 
the harijans afe the darbaras, but now 
long can they go on doing so, they 
themselves are poor. What can the 
harijans do? One answer has already 
been floated from th# Patel side: com¬ 
promise, give falscfevidence so that 
the Patel boys who murdered Sak¬ 
rabhai are not convicted, and the 
sustenance for'the slaves will return. 

Our last stop on our Journey away 
froi^. Jeitalpur. weo on the upper floor 
y-: . 



Ramanbhai, cousin of Sakrabhai, with BSF officer Jayram Verma 


of a typical well-off home. “Come and 
have a cup of caste te^” said our 
young host with a mischievous smile 
(the reference of course was to the fact 
that we had willingly tasted water and 
tea with the harijans). But there was 
not much banter when we went up. 
The Patel leaders were there,, and 
there was the excitement of war in 
their eyes; their voices rose easily; 
their accusations of ingratitude 
against harijans might have sounded 
reasonable to differently tuned ears. 
But the most interesting thing of all 
was' their explanation of how Sak¬ 
rabhai had died. The Patel boys had 
not killed him, we were told with 
brazen obstinacy; Sakrabhai had 
actually, they said, Committed suicide 
in order to embarrass the Patel youth 
who had beaten him up. 

One wonders: will that be the even¬ 
tual verdict of the “authority” too? 


THE AGITATION 


Jetalpur was a cinder, another cinder 
thrown into the large fire that has 
been burning in harijan hearts. They 
did not react to Jetalpur with any 
organised violence, but the word 
spread, and this time government 
assurances of “justice” Inrt 
moved^ , u 


In ^ miiain^i^, 


else 

had happened—at the politicallevel. 




pack of cards andneeding 
man to represent the community 
which had always voted foe her, even 
in the fiasco of 1977, pickdd up a 
young and loyal member of the Rajya 
Sabha and made him the minister of 
state for home, with charge of harijan 


^fairs among his other duties. This 
immediately made Yogendra Makwa- 
na the most important harijan minis¬ 
ter in Delhi, even though he did, not 
have the rank of a cabinet minister. It 
was not long before Yogendra Makwa- 
na began to see himself as the Jag- 
iivan Ram of the coming decades. His 
biggest achievement of his first year in 
power Was pushing through a special 
component plan of Rs 500 crores in the 
sixth five year plan—and this was the 
banner he was going to carry. 

He had started another launching 
pad, an organisation which he himself 
had staned, (he Anusuchit Jati Janjati 
Parishad, and using his vantage posi¬ 
tion in power units Began sprouting up 
across the country. The rise and 
spread of Yogendra Makwana was 
watched closely in Ahmedabad, not 
only by his rival for harijan affections, 
Narsibhai Makwana, but also by lead¬ 
ers like chief minister Madhavsinh 
Solanki. Solanki and Yogendra Mak¬ 
wana had been friends once, but the 
price that power extracted from them 
was rivalry: Solanki, quite understand¬ 
ably, had no desire whatsoever to see 
anyeme in Delhi pulling at his chair— 
particularly not the younger man cal¬ 
led Y^endra Makwana. 

In December last year, Makwana 
called a statewide conference of his 
hinjan organisation. His devotees say 
that more than 20,000 harijans came; 
his critics put the figure at less, but 
there is general agreement that this 
was a bit of a success. (Narsibhai 
Makwana immediately organised a 
harijan conference of his own; it was, 
comparatively, a damp squib.) Yogen¬ 
dra Makwana now began the process 
of becoming a national leader, tread¬ 
ing his organisation into UP, MP, Ra¬ 
jasthan, Bihar, and even Kerala. 
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Midcvnma's suoi^Wt altege that 
certain caste Hindu leaders even with' 
in the Congress(l) initially encoturaged 
the medical students to launch their 
agitation against reservation (the 
chief minister was not pan of this sUly 
and dangerous game) in a small bid to 
tell Mr Makwana where exactly Ke 
could get off. Hari Prasad Vyas, the 
husband of health minister Kokila 
Vyas, is among those who are said to 
have encouraged the medical students 
in the beginning. Whatever be the 
truth, whoever may have patted the 
students on the back then, nobody 
seemed to realise then what exactly 
could happen, how dangerous this fire 
could be. 

H. The potential for such a caste war 
exists not only in Gujarat, but all over 

F the country—as the demonstrations 
and slogans against reservation in 
neighbouring Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madbva Pradesh bear 
witness. Ours is a coUapsing economy; 
there are no more easy jobs, and ut 
such a situation caste Hindus are 
bound to simply close their eyes to the 
whole truth—the truth that the hari- 
jans, denied of confidence, education, 
money, opportunity, self-respect, will 
never get the smallest chance if they 
are not given a little help—so that 
they may retain their monopoly on 
jobs and privileges. 

Gujarat's was a dangerous fire; it 
could spread so easily to the-villages, 
where tne upper castes, sole owners of 
land, needed the harijan as slaves to 
protect their diminishing earnings. An 
excuse was what everyone needed to 
crush the awakening harijan spirit so 
that it may go back to its age-old 
dormancy before it had time to really 
rise—ana three decades of a liberal 
constitution and liberal policies had 
begun to make that slight, very sl^ht, 
difference. Suddenly in a hospital 
where the harijan had only been the 
sweeper or the corpse carrier, harijan 
doctors began to become visible; hari¬ 
jan teachers started appearing in 
medical colleges—true, only two hari¬ 
jan teachers out of 131 in Baroda, but 
still two, and two was two more than 
nothing, here were two jobs which 
should have gone to the Shahs and 
Patels and Desais and Bhats, what 
business did the Makwanas and Par- 
mars have in such a place—good lord, 
tomorrow the harijan surgeon might 
even begin to earn Rs SOOO a day, he 
mi^t break into that closed racket 
which the medical profession some¬ 
times becomes. 

Harijans must know their place. 
That is it. That is the agitation. 


NOBODY IS 
LISTENING _ 

Whoever else may or may not. have 
known about the potential dangers 
which the antation could cause, the 
students and their leaders were dear 
enough about what they wanted to do, 
and what theyyranted to do was put an 
end to any benefits which the harijans 



If this is liberation, is it worth it? Both old and young women are commonly seen in 
Ahmedabad pulling carts overladen with goods 


had. If this had not been their aim, the 
agitation would have ended almost as 
soon as it started, f6r the simple 
reason that the government gave in to 
all their original demands. Some 
would say that the government ^ave in 
too easily; in any case it gave in. But 
the students, instead of being satis¬ 
fied, became arrogant. All subsequent 
efforts to calm the agitation, made by 
either the government or certain 
opposition leaders, were spumed. The 
aim of the students was simple: to 
continue the fight till government and 
public sector employees (for instance 
in the banks and LIC) were drawn in, 


till the villages caught fire, till the 
poison spread to other states. 

And the press helped. Just one 
story will suffice. One large newspaper 
carried lurid details of harijans having 
raped caste Hindu women at a mar¬ 
riage reception. A 12-year-old girl had 
been raped, said the newspaper, 12 
girls were missing. Rumours took over, 
passions rose; the word was spread in 
the villages that the harijans had com¬ 
mitted this “atrocity,’* that this was 
the surest example of the new attitude 
of the harijans (who do they think tl^ 
are?). A crowd coUeaed at-the Vadilu 
Sarabhai Hospital where the rape vic- 



B inabehn Muliibhai Parmar is an 
MA in sociology, a degree she 
took four years ago. She has never 
failed in her academic life, always 
either passing in the first or second 
divisions. She has applied to a large 
number of firms for any kind of job; 
she has applied to the govern¬ 
ment—but despite all this talk of 
reservation, and all this talk of 
there being not enough educated 
harijans to fill even the available 
osts, Bina does not yet have a job. 
he is a harijan; and among the 
poorest of the poor. 

Her father met us in his one- 
room hut in Jetalpur; the clothes on 
his back were in tatters; he sat on 
his haunches, and had very little to 
say. What could he say? How much 
could he complain? Bina has to 
support her aged parents, and she 
is often forced to make enough 
money for a meal by working as a 
labourer on the land. This is not a 
very encouraging sight—particular¬ 
ly for the very young harijans who 
are being taught that education is 
the gate to liberation: if this is all 
what the years of sacrifice by Bina’s 
parents and her own strug^e to 
convert her ability into a degree 



Bmabehn, the MA in sociology who is 
forced to work as a labourer 


has achieved, then what is the point 
of education? 

Bina’s story challenges the myth 
that jobs are simply waiting for 
harijans to go out and grab them. 
That is just not true. Harijans are 
still, despite the marginal benefits 
granted by the central reservation 
policy, defeated by the problems 
that have defeated them for centur¬ 
ies—the main one being lack of 
confidence. Bina, who lives in Jetal¬ 
pur, Ahmedabad district, is not a 
girl without confidence. But she 
certainly is a lady without any luck. 


) 
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tiins were supposedly being treated. 

The truth was that no such thing 
had ever happened: this was complete 
concoction. Similar was the case of the 
report that harijans had attacked the 
biggest and oldest Jain temple in 
Ahmedabad at Gomttpur. The story 
was completely untrue—but it served 
its purpose, which was to inflame the 
Jain community. 

I had asked one harijan leader, who 
belongs to the Congress(I), why they 
did not contradict such stories im> 
mediately. His replv was simple: 
“They don’t publish wnat we say...We 
have reached a poin^ where we don’t 
even want to talk...Nobody is 
listening.” 


DHETROJ 


India does not have a silent majority. 
It has a number of silent minorities, 
treated with varying degrees of con¬ 
tempt and tolerance oy other bands of 
minorities who have managed to ac¬ 
quire political, social and economic 
power thanks to accidents of birth, 
natural consequence of history and a 
pernicious set of social laws perpe¬ 
trated in some cruel past and pre¬ 
served into a cruel present. And of all 
the minorities, hariians and tribals are 
surely the worst off. On every harijan 
face lie the scars of a condemned race; 
the eves talk not only about a hungry, 
very hungry stomach, but also of spit 
on the face and shit on the head. 

In some stray corners, though, a 
little change has finally come. Anme- 
dabad is a boom city; its textile and 
other mills have helped make Gujarat 
the second most industrialised state in 
the country. And the harijans, who 
have little land, have found jobs in 
textile mills which enable them to 
keep the fire burning in their homes, 
which enable them to start thinking of 
an education for their children—and 
these are luxuries which their 
brethren in most other parts of the 
country do not enjoy. 

Dhetroj, hke Jetalpur, can hardly 
be called a village. A two-hour'drive 
from Ahmedabad, it is large and 


prosperous, with a population of 
around 10,000. But there is one impor¬ 
tant difference between Jetalpur and 
Dhetroj: the harijans of Dhetroj are 
much better off. They still live away 
from the others, in a corner-but there 
are solid houses in this corner, there is 
a cooperative housing estate, even the 
poor of this harijan community seem 
to have enough for two meals. 

On 15 February, a harijan teacher 
told us, a group of urban youth came to 
Dhetroj and apparently told them ab¬ 
out the counter-revolution that was 
sweeping the city: what was Dhetroj, 
with its huge Patel population, doing 
at this hour? Sleeping? Tch, tch. The 
message was received and understood. 
On the sixteenth there were two hari¬ 
jan marriages; the decorations were 
attacked by caste Hindu youth. But 
things returned to normal after that. 


for a while. 

Until the evening of 27 February. 
Dusk had fallen and the harijans were 
sitting down to their evening meal 
when the first attack came; a neap of 
grass collected for cattle was burnt 
down. The harijans, realising that 
trouble was ahead but not knowing 
what to do, put out the fire and began 
collecting at one or two points. Then 
some caste Hindus, armed, entered the 
harijan area and began abusing the 
hariians. Suddenly a dangerous sound 
was heard, the sound of an old war cry, 
and the roll of the drum calling upon 
people to attack. And a horde o? caste 
Hindu youth, armed with spears and 
knives and hatchets, carrying 
kerosene, entered the harijan locality 
and started setting the houses on fire 
and looting. The din that they created 
must have been heard miles away, but 
the police in an outpost opposite the 
village did not stir, for quite a while, 
until the arson had taken its toll, and 
than turned up to disperse the mob. 
(When we went to meet the police 
officer in charge at DhetfoJ, he brus* 
quely refused to answer any questions; 
his silence was perhaps understand¬ 
able, but his rudeness was not—but of 
course policemen like him cannot be 
touched by the government.) 

When the mob had disappeared, 


IB 


the harijans,' around 700 in number, 
picked up whatever belongings they 
could and started their hJjrJ (an Arabic. 
word, which has crept into Gujarati, 
meaning flight). They had hardly gone 
more than a kilometre when they came 
across a village called Kukwao, where 
the darbaras (caste Hindus them¬ 
selves, akin to the thakurs'of the 
north, but with far less wealth; in fact, 
they themselves are considered econo¬ 
mically backward, and are hostile to 
the Patels, who are the really domi¬ 
nant caste of Gujarat) offered them 
shelter, food and protection. All over 
Gujarat, darbaras have been the only 
ones who have helped the> harijans; 
many observers feel that without this 
protection, the plight of the harijans 
would have been much, much worse. 
One reason is that the darbaras iden¬ 
tify with the chief minister, and he has 
staked his government on this issue. 

When we went there, riot one caste 
Hindu wanted to discuss what had 
happened. The evidence was in front 
of our eyes—the empty, burnt and 
looted harijan houses. But no one 
remaining in Dhetroj claimed to have 
any knowledge of what had happened; 
no one certainly had any remorse. It 
was an interesting conspiracy of si¬ 
lence. This silence was broken only by 
some teenagers returning from their 
high school—kids. We a»ed them if 
th^ would welcome the harijans back 
to Dhetroj. Of course we ail know that 
the government will ensure that the 
harijans eventually go back, but the 
kids spoke a greater truth when they 
answered, “Welcome them back? This 
time we will ensure that not even tea 

reached them if they are forced upon 
» 


SABARMATI 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi’s 
ashram overlooks a now empty Sabar- 
mati, aborted somewhere upstream by 
a twentieth century dam. Some con¬ 
ventional photographs in a museum 
highlight moments of his life; his old 
residence contains a few of his meagre 
possessions. A peacock struts about on 
the lawns; soon the sun will djp away 
into another world, and the gates of 
the ashram will be closed. On one wall 
will remain, unread, a prayer which no 
one has prayed for a long, long time, 
Gandhijrs prayer. Hay namrata ke 
sagar; 

Lord of humility dwalliag in a little 
pariah hut, help us to seardi for Thee 
throughout that fair land watered by 
Ganga, Brahmaputra and Jamuna, 

f ive us receptivenes, give us open- 
earredness, give us Thy humility, 
give us the ability end wulfngness to 
identify ourselves with the masses of 
India, 0 God, who helps <mly when 
man feels utterly humble, grant that 
we may not be isolated from the peo¬ 
ple. We should serve as servants and 
meWs. Let us be embodiments of 
self-sacrifice, embodiments of godli¬ 
ness, humility personified, that we 
may know the land better and love it 
more. • 
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Now you know w’li\ 
some peo|ilc wouldn't dream 
of slaying anyw liere else 








Colourful Karanjia’s 
breakthrough daily 


hev used" to gather in the 
evenings at Jal Patel’s 
house, and the conversa¬ 
tion was the typical jibe- 

- and-iake of lournalists 

Somtime told Russy Karanjia. the high- 
profile editor of Blit/, “RK, you’ve been 
suppoiting Russia, but vou still have not 
managed to get an interview with Knish- 
ihev " Frank Moraes was there, and he 
offered Russy Karanjia a case of Scotch 
if he could get an interview with Krush¬ 
chev within three months. It began as a 
bit of a joke, but Russy Karanjia took up 
the challenge. 

He approached the Soviet ambassa 
dor in Delhi, and was told, quite truthful¬ 
ly, that Krushchev did not believe in 
giving individual interviews. Karanjia 
then went to Cairo to meet his friend 
Nasser, Nasser had just jailed the com¬ 
munists in Egypt, and in the interview to 
Blit/ he attacked the Soviet L'nion bitter¬ 
ly Karanjia then went to London, and 
met the Soviet ambassador there. The 
case he presented was simple, he himself 
was a socialist and a friend of the USSR, 
and It pained him to see Nasser so critical 
of the Soviets. Could anything be done? 
If the Soviet Union was interested in 
friendship with Nasser and Isgypt, why 
didn’t Krushchev say so through the 
columns of Blit/? The Soviet ambassador 
to UK forwarded the request 

Russy Karanjia did not have to wait 
long. Suddenly one day iii London, six 
commissars turned up, virtually bundled 
him onto the plane, and before he knew 
It he was in front of Krushchev He 
interviewed Krushchev for three hours, 
broken into two sessions because Krush¬ 
chev had to go to the airport to welcome 
Soekariio. (Krushchev laced the inter¬ 
view with excellent vodka.) It was in this 
interview that Krushchev promised to 
build the Aswan dam for Egypt as a 
gesture of friendship. So Russy Karanjia 


gut his case of Scotch, Egypt got the 
Aswan dam—and Nasser, in gratitude, 
also gave Russy Karanjia the highest 
honour of Egypt. 

Such has been the life of Russy 
Karanjia. 

The first controversy that Russy 
Karanjia was involved m had nothing to 
do with marxism, or fatcat racketeers, or 
even the Shah of Iran, neither was there 
anything particularly frank, free and 
fearless about it. The controversy was 
about Hollywood films, starting with a 
letter that Russy Karanjia wrote to the 
staid columns of the Times of India. 
Karanjia was only a first year college 
student then, but already he was re¬ 
sponding to the scent of excitement that 
wafts around controversy. And, some 
would say typically, he fuelled that con¬ 
troversy himself by writing bogus letters 
to the Times, abusing his own original 
letter. It was a prank, but it took him 
straight into the heart of journalism; he 
landed his first job, and where else but in 
the Times? 

Controversy: that word would .soon 
become synonymous with Russy Karan¬ 
jia, the man who would send an inexpen¬ 
sive tabloid weekly into a record number 
of ordinary Indian homes and on the 
other hand, also into the hushed rooms 
from where the rulers of many nations 
directed the affairs of their peoples. 
Karanjia has now spent more than four 
decades in racket-busting, muck-raking 
journalism, a style he introduced and 
took to powerful heights. And if occa¬ 
sionally Russy himself got a little busted, 
or someone began throwing muck back at 
him, well, that was part of the game, 
wasn’t It? But whatever happened, Russy 
Karanjia, who has seen governments 
come and go, friends rise to supreme 
power and then lose it, who has seen 
great mentors succumb to the call of age. 


retained his smile with the aplomb of a 
buccaneer—wearing his beautifully tai¬ 
lored shirts, getting his fingers carefully 
manicured, keeping his face an envy of 
health clubs. 

And now, at an age when others might 
want to retire to a life rid of tensions, 
Russy Karanjia is putting all his efforts 
and energies into a major new editorial 
effort: he is stalling a daily English 
newspaper from Bombay. Such an adven¬ 
ture has not really happened in recent 
memory: daily newspapers in English 
have closed or withered; no one has 
started a major English daily from a city 
like Bombay. Only a man with a gamb¬ 
ler’s courage, a professional’s skill and a 
young man’s energy could even begin to 
think of such a venture Russy Karanjia 
had all three when as a very youn| man 
he started Blitz, he apparently stul has 
all these qualities when as an aged man 
he is starting the paper he has named, 
very simply. The Daily. And this venture 
IS in a city which already has perhaps the 
best that English daily journalism can 
offer in the country: the venerable and 
rich Times of India, the adolescent but 
secure Indian Fxpress, and the free 
Press Journal, all with well-protected 
markets and better-protected advertis¬ 
ing lineage. However, Karanjia was con¬ 
vinced of one simple thing—that Bombay 
was bored by this “quality” journalism, 
and that these papers did not give Bom¬ 
bay the attention it deserved. 

In addition to a press and journalists 
(brought over amidst some controversy 
from the Indian fxpress', a virtual convoy 
of both desk and reporting staff deserted 
the Bombay wing of Ramnath Goenka’s 
empire), Russv Karanjia had also ac¬ 
quired something he considered very 
valuable indeed, a son-in-law. Karl 
Mehta dresses as nattily as his father-in- 
law. both of them seem walking adver¬ 
tisements of Chaiagh Din, the makers of 
expensive signed shirts in Bombay. 
Mehta became friendly with Russy’s 
daughter Rita Karanjia almost a decade 
ago, they got married in 1977 (they have 
a two year old daughter called Farah. 
Named after the Shah of Iran's wife? I 
asked. No, replied Karl Mehta stoically). 
Mehta was a purser then wkh Air India, 
but it did not take him very long to join 
his wife in his father-in-law’s small 
empire. These two would inherit the 
empire, so it was only logical that they 
learnt how it worked. Mehta now man¬ 
ages the business, and was instrumental 
in setting up the infrastructure for The 
Daily. He seems confident about its suc¬ 
cess too: he claims that the initial print 
order will be 40,000 copies and the graph 
will climb to 80,000 in three months—at 
which point they will stop increasing the 
circulation. The optimism of youth is 
very refreshing. 

Incidentally, long a^o Russy Karanjia 
edited a daily tabloid in Bombay. In the 
late 1930s, under Hamilton, he had be¬ 
gun the Morning Standard, and it im¬ 
mediately picked up 30,000 buyers, 
which was a pretty big circulation in 
those days. But the vagaries of Hamil¬ 
ton’s spending and the weak livers of the 
financiers (tho.se were the troubled pre¬ 
world war II dciys) managed to close 
down the Morning Standard. Ever since 
then Russy Karanjia has wanted to give 
Bombay the' kind of paper he thinks 
Bombay needs. In March 1981, the dream 
has finally come true. It remains to be 
seen how long the dream will survive. 
PHOToaivme of CMxr office by feroze wsmv 











“Publish and be damned” 
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Jiussv Karanjia, the editor of Blitr has created history and 
fulfilled his old ambition with the launching of the Bombay 
tabloid, The Daily. In this exclusive interview with M. J. 
Akbar he speaks of his beginnings as a journalist, his hopes, 
his political leanings and his philosophy of life. ’ 


^ ■Jfow did you get into journalism? 
vA: By accident. I had graduated from Wilson College 
(Bombay) and I was booked for Cambridge University. I 
had old-fashioned parents, you know, and they expected me 
to go to Cambridge and then join the civil service. I was too 
young for admission and I had to wait for one year, so I 
started my post-graduate course at Bombay University. 
Being bored, 1 wrote a letter to the Times of India. And this 
letter created a controversy. 

Q: What kind of controversy? 

A: It was something to do with Hollywood—films. To add 
to the controversy, I began writing letters replying to my* 
own letters—great fun, you know. Then by accident I met 
Ivor Jehu, one of the editors of the Times of India, at a 
party: he was the number two. We fell into a conversation 
and he asked me what 1 wfts doing, and I said 1 was writing 
bogus letters to the Times of India. He was shocked: he was 
in charge of the letters page, and he said he’d report me to 
the police for fraud etc—anyway, he said, I should see him 
the next day. By the time I’d finished. I’d got a job. They 
sent me to the proofreaders’ desk to start. Then I was a 
reporter, became a sub-editor, and then special correspon¬ 
dent. Jehu was very fond of me, and since he was also the 
correspondent of many London papers, he used to pass on 
a.ssignments for Bruj:.h papers—including The Times—to 
me. I remember one scoop: ther^ was the story of a British 
lord who came to India afld disappeared. I was able to find 
him out. he had stayed back in one of the princely states 
because he had become some maharajah or nawab’s 
boyfriend. 

Then they wanted me to do a story on someone called the 
Fakir, in north-west 1 rentier, who was supposed to be 
keeping the British army occupied with his guerilla war¬ 
fare. 1 was going to Quetta on a holiday anyway, my 
gia-idfather was in Quetta, and he knew everyone there. I 
discovered that this story of the Fakir was a myth, a lie to 
feed the press.and people with dramatic stories. So I said, 
fine, if they want to feed the press with myths. I’ll also join 
in. 1 came back to Bombay and told Jehu that there was no 
story, but one could always be cooked up. He said, ‘Let’s see 
what you can do.’ So I went to the Bombay docks area, got 
half a dozen strapping pathans, borrowed a gun from the 
Wadias, and photographed the “Fakir” sitting with a gun 
with half a dozen pathans around him. There was also a 
fantasised interview and it was all published in the 
mass-circulated British paper People on page one. 1 got my 
highest payment for that story: one thousand rupees. 

Oh, we had a lot of such incidents. Once, the maharaja of 
Patiala who was chancellor of the chamber of princes then, 
called a. top secret meeting of princes at Bombay’s town 
hall, where the press could not go. There was a total ban. 
My editor asked me if I could get the story. I tried my best, 1 
had some friends, but could not get permission to enter. So 
ultimately I decided to become a prince myself. My father 
had a beautiful stick with a gold handle, presented to him 
by the Amir of Afghanistan. I borrowed a Rolls Royce from 
one of- the companies, drove up and, swishing my cane, 
walked in. This story appeared on the front page of the 
Time.s of India and all the British papers. 

When Hamilton (a well-known journalist of the 1930s 
and ’40a) left the Times of India, he started the Sunday 
Standard; he had a couple of editors from Fleet "Street with 
him. One day Hanvilton came desperately to my house—he 
and I used to know each other—and asked me if I could 
help. He offered me a “first class job” if I would help out. 
What was wrong, I asked. The editor was drunk, he replied. 

So that was my opportunity. 1 went to the office, and as 
soon as the other staff of the Sunday Standard saw me they 


walked out. Hamilton and I worked through the whole of 
Saturday and of Saturday night and brought out the Sunday 
Standard. Hamilton thought it was a fine piece of work, and 
immediately made me the deputy editor. Later 1 became 
editor, and also started the Morning Standard. 

Q: Later, this became the Indian Express. 

A; Yes; then Goenka took it over. We used to have a lot 
of rouble: every day we needed money. We didn’t have any 
capital. That is one of the great difficulties of Blitz too. We 
started Blitz on a capital of R$ 5,000. We have very little 
capital. For this venture (the daily newspaper) too 1 have 
borrowed all the money. All through the life of Blitz we 
have had difficulties. But every time someone has knocked 
me down, 1 have comeback. Take the time when we walked 
out of the High Court because the judge showed such 
partialify to Devdas Gandhi, who was against us. ‘Sit down 
Mr Gandhi, please have coffee... mango juice please...you 
look tired’ and on and on the judge went. We walked out in 
protest and in absentia we were fined Rs 10,000. My 
partners did not like this kind of thing, so they deserted me. 

It was Horniman who taught us to dare, to publish and be 
damned. He provided us with the legal guts and knowledge. 
Every time a partner left, my share in the company 
increased; when Mehta left I became the sole proprietor of 
Blitz and from then somehow Blitz began looking up. 

Q: There is talk that you have got Arab petrodollars to 
help out with the daily newspaper you are starting. 

A: Rubbish. Siifzhas made enough profits to start a new 
publication. It contributed Rs 7 lakhs for the new publica¬ 
tion. Central Bank of India loaned us Rs 24.93 lakhs for all 
the machines, and we propose to collect, by way of 
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advertisements, another Rs 10 lakhs. 

Q: People keep saying such things because you hare a 
bad name regarding relationships with foreign govern¬ 
ments. 

A; So far as Nasser was concerned, Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself introduced me to him; after such an introduction I 
could not have made a single pie out of my relationship 
with him. Yes, they paid if they took out any supplements in 
Blitz, Every year we had a supplement, and we got 
something like Rs 2 lakhs, which was the normal price. It is 
all on record. Similarly with the Shah of Iran, the other big 
friendship. There again, it was Lai Bahadur Shastri. 1 
remember he said something to the effect that when your 
neighboud is your enemy, make sure that your neighbour’s 
neighbour becomes a friend. I was able to help Shastri out 
because of my relationship with Nasser. Indonesia's Soekar- 
no once put him into a tight corner over a resolution at an 
Afro-Asian conference in Cairo, on Kashmir. 1 rang up 
Nasser in his bedroom since he had already gone to sleep, 
and he said, “Don’t worry. I want the friendship of your 
Prime Minister. He is a very nice man, and 1 shall do the 
needful.” 

At the moment I have cooled to the Arabs. They are not 
able to do anything. They are so utterly helpless. I mean, 
just one little nation like Israel is smashing up Lebanon, 
and Arabs are not doing anything except fignting amongst 
themselves. It is a terrible situation. 

Q: What do you hope your newspaper The Daily will 
achieve—apart from fulfilling an old ambition of yours? 

A: Ambition, yes. But it will also fill a vacuum. Bombay 
has no newspaper it can call its own. Bombay does not have 
voice. 1 organised the Save Bombay Committee. And we 
found the press just would not give the publicity due to an 
orgainsation which had literally saved Bombay—saved the 
Oval maidan, for instance. I got Mrs Gandhi to personally 
intervene against the then chief minister Mr V. P. Naik and 
stop the orgy of the highrise building racket. But the Save 
Bombay Committee got no publicity—and I don’t blame the 
press, really; they are all national dailies. Blitz itself is a 
national weekly. We haven’t got the space for Bombay 
news and Bombay is rotting. It is being sent to destruction 
from every side: the government, the corporation. There is 
corruption. During my career I have realised that newspap¬ 
ers do not make money; they make power. And if power can 
be used for a good purpose...Bombay has given me every¬ 
thing; I came to Bombay before I was ten. 

O' WTiaf do you think of Bombay’s existing English 
dailies? 

• t ' old-fashioned. The Times of India 

is the Old Lady of Bori Bunder, and the age shows. It hasn't 
^1*®"?-®** *^® changing times. Except for removing 

classified advertisements from the front page, it is the same 


old Victorian journal. 

We need a powerful press to fight the battle for 
Bombay’s citizens. We must make The Daily the paper of 
our readers. Blitz started on nothing but readers’ tetters. I 
had no staff, no money, nothing. Readers gave us our 
frontpage stories. Readers gave us the money to fight the 
big cases. Once the people have faith in you... 

Q: Your personality has dominated Blitz: Blitz is Karan- 
jia really. How much is your personality going to dominate 
the daify? 

A: It is not. I won’t write much. I may change a headline: 
my reader, the middle class, the tower middle class reader 
must be able to understand the headline—that’s my in¬ 
stinct. 

.- Is it going to be a leftist and crusading paper? 

: Of course. 

Q: Then why should you expect the capitalists and 
industrialists to support you and your paper with advertis¬ 
ing and finance.’ Will it not be in the interests of the 
capitalists to kill the paper right now, when it has just 
started, when it is much easier to do so. 

A; They will not kill it, I hope. I think the industry will 
support the paper. The Tatas and others supported the Save 
Bombay campaign, because the more intelligent among the 
industrialists realise that this kind of order, where one half 
is pitted against the other (which is the subject of my first 
editorial) will not do. On one side of the street you have the 
beautiful new council hall—an absolute waste. Across the 
street, only a month ago, lived about 5,000 people who built 
the council hall, the workers, and they were shunted out 
with such vengeance—it forced me to repeatedly say that if 
such things continue, Bombay will burn. These people—let 
a George Fernandes or a Sharad Joshi come to their rescue, 
and it will not be g|Rasta Roko agitation anymore, it will be 
a City Roko demand. Already things have started happen¬ 
ing. Middle class Maharashtrians who did not get water for 
three days in Girgaum paralysed the city—and got their 
water in half an hour. 

Q; But you yourself belong to the rich half of Bombav. 

A; I do, yes—but Nehru too belonged to the rich half. 
Blitz is my test. We have fought all the seven devils—of 
monopoly, capitalism etc—and survived. 

Q: Survived to become the most colourful journalist in 
the business today. 

A; Is that why industrialists advertise in Blitz? People 
have called me red, people have called me yellow, people 
have uven me all kinds of colours. Once I put a hoarding 
outside this office. We put all the colours of the world, ana 
the caption said, “Thank God, at least we are read.” They 
abuse me because I started racket busting. When I started 
journalism, the Times of India would' not use the word 
“diarrhoea” because the British memsahibs would get 
nausea if they read this word over their breakfast. They 
made efforts to destroy every leftist paper. But I survived, 
and once you survive...today they’ve accepted me. Tatas 
started Current against me. Dosu Karaka. my colleague, a 
very dear friend of mine, a man whom I loved, was taken 
away from here to start Current. Ultimately Karaka came 
back to me; he died working for me. There was R. P. Aiyar. 
S. K. Patil took R. P. Aiyar from Blitz and gave him a paper 
called Conch. The Conch even published my bedroom 
gossip with my wife. R. P. Aiyar eventually came back here, 
worked ten years for me before dying. He wrote some of the 
most beautiful stuff we published. That’s life. 

They say that as long as you are unsuccessful you are a 
communist; once a communist becomes successful he 
becomes a capitalist. So far as I am concerned, ever since I 
went as a war correspondent to central Europe in 1945, '46, 
’47, from Finland right down to Yugoslavia and Greece, and 


I agree with Churchill that consistency 
is the virtue of donkeys. I don’t believe 
In consistency of leadership: I only 
believe in consistency of principles 


rho Thar is beauiihi). The 
sands that turn into gold 
under the sun The crisp, 
salubrious air that rolls on 
the dunes Forts, palaces, 
havelis and battlements that 
whisper the tales of glory 
and gallantry Temples which 
are a fusion of faith and 
beauty. A sudden rainbow 
of birds in the sky. Or a 
caravan of camels emerging, 
tar away, on the scailet 
horizon. Ttie folk-life rich 
with colours and tales Fairs 
and festivals that stir the air 
with frenz ed drumbeats and 
lilting songs. A flash of a 
friendly smile. A r'ink blusfi 
on the face of a village belle. 
A Jingle of silver ornaments. 
The images are myriad. 

Th*e Golden Triangle of the 
Thar. Jodhpur. Jaisalmer and 


Bikaner - adventure, curiosity 
and fairy tales 

Jodhpur with its massive fort, 
marble cenotaph of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh, Indian bustard 
in the 700, and the bazars 
overflowing with exquisite 
handicrafts. Bikaner with the 
fort of Raja Rai Singh 
distinguished by its thirty- 
seven pavilions, the slow- 
pace life and the humming 
caravan routes. And Jaisalmer. 
a landmark in the wilderness 
of undulating sands and scrub 
jungle, with a 12th century 
fort, gorgeous havelis and a 
medieval aura that wraps the 
closely clustered houses, 
elaborately carved balconies 
and narrow streets. 
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I saw this wonderful new experiment called socialism, 1 
have worked for the left. Whatever I may be, 1 am not a 
captialist. 

Q: But are you an opportunist? 

A: Yes; who’s not? Opportunist in the sense that when 
opportunity comes I take it and wrestle with it. Today, one 
opportunity has come. I have got a press and can start a 
daily. I may be an opportunist but not in the bad sense of 
term. 

Q: You tend to support the government in power. 

A: Am I supporting Mrs Indira Gandhi right now? The 
government was thinking of suing me for breach of the 
Cabinet Secrets Act after we published the story about the 
Thal-Vaishet fertiliser deal. 

Q: What about the Emergency? 

A: I supported the Emergency because Rajni Patel and 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray came to my house, showed me the 
20-point programme, and convinced me that with all these 
people around—who were also my friends, Madhu Limaye 
George Fernandes, etc—it was not possible to push such a 
programme into action. Now, to me a programme which 
serves the poor means more than personalities. 

I did not think the Emergency was going to be the death 
of democracy. I was solemnly assured mat it was for only six 
months. Blitz was put under censorship because 1 exposed 
Sanjay Gandhi’s destruction of the Turkman Gate area. 
Then we took an interview with CPI leader Rajeshwar Rao. 
The government told me I could not publish it. I insisted on 
publishing it—at the Chandigarh session the CPI set up a 
stall to sell Blitz. 

Q: Don’t you think Blitz has a credibility problem? 

A: May have. I agree with Churchill that consistency is 
the virtue of donkeys. I don’t believe in consistency of 
leadership; I only believe in consistency of principles. And 
where have I failed in my principle of serving the poor and 
the weak? Show me one example. Every cause, even from 
the Telengana days, we took up. 1 was probably the 
journalist friendliest to N'>hru; I used to have regular 
monthly interviews with him; two books have been pub¬ 
lished; but we suported the Telengana movement. One of 
my boys, Daruwalla, died in the struggle; he was a 
communist. 1 don’t think any poor man will call me 
inconsistent. 

Q: Did you have to do a lot of running around to get the 
financing for The Daily? 


Communists failed in this country be¬ 
cause they never tried to plant the 
roots of this foreign plant deep Into 
Indian soil 


A: No. I mean, now we have come to be recognised as, 
and I dislike the use of that word, a power. Maybe a poor 
power in the monetary sense, but to me money has never 
mattered—probably because I have never felt any need for 
it. I will be frank with you. I was brought up by my 
grandfather who owned half of Quetta. My father was a top 
opthalmic surgeon. My mother has a lot of property in 
Bombay—of which I have no share at all; she’s alive. Money 
does not matter to me. I have run the paper into trouble. If I j 
had wanted I could have settled defamation cases for less, 
but I did not think in terms of money, I thought in terms of 
justice and my rights So we have always opposed authority. 

Q: For a leftist like you, isn’t it strange that you are 
publishing Sai Baba’s preaching? 

A: I am, broadly, a marxist. But communists failed in this 
country because they never tried to plant the roots of this 
foreign plant deep into Indian soil. This country has a j 
tremendous spiritual heritage; it is fantastic. 1 have lately . 
gone into this because of yoga. Once I started yoga it took j 
me into many occult experiences. For example, we two are j 
sitting here and there is so much cosmic energy around us | 
and we don’t know how to use it. All this has led me to | 
Indian philosophy, and I find in Sai Baba some kind of | 
manifestation of cosmic energy. j 

Q: You have also started believing in astrology. j 

A: I believe it is a science, which we have lost—again a | 
part of our tremendous spiritual heritage. Not only I, but 
great thinkers also believe in it. Once, we went with Nehru | 
to meet Einstein in New York during some summit meeting. , 
The great scientist, that great physicist had become a 
metaphysicist. Einstein believed that the same cosmic force i 
which created him and therefore enabled human beings to 
create the atom bomb, had also created Gandhiji with his 
non-violence. And he told Nehru that since he was the i 
descendant of Gandhiji he must fight for peace, to use | 
non-violence against the atom bomb. But I am not spiritual 
in the decadent sense of the word, because I have become i 
old, or senile. You know 1 am hardly that kind of man. I am j 
modern, I am scientific, I believe in all the pleasures of | 
life—I eat, 1 drink, I do everything. 

Q: You told me a story once of a man who predicted your , 
near-death. 

A- Yes, He is here at Sandhurst Road, Bombay. He 
measures your shadow in the sun, and reads your janmapat- , 
ra. You will be amazed. There is a person like that in | 
Punjab also. Most of the foreign dignitaries who come— , 
from the communist world or the capitalist Vorld, or 
whether it is the Shah of Iran...they all go to consult fortune ! 
tellers. 

I stopped. 1 didn’t want it. The thing was so damned | 
correct! He said 1 died at the age of nine (which was true; 
my mother had given me up for dead), and he said I would ! 
die again at the age of 60 but because my Jupiter was so 
powerful I would survive. It would be a miracle but I would 
survive. I was 58 then. Within two years it did hapen. I went 
to sleep perfectly healthy one night and woke up without 
any blood! But I survived, and now I am as healthy as ever. ■ 
Q: How are the other Bombay newspapers taking the \ 
arrival of The Daily? I 

A: I can already claim two proud achievements First, j 
reportage is improving; Bombay city is already getting 
much more sjiate Second, for the first time people who I 
have always resisted wage boards ejc have been forced to 
give higher salaries in order to keep their staff. When Blitz 
started it stimulated other papers and magazines. We broke 
through We created a new kind of journalism. Sunday did 
It too. It created a new wave because people were tired of 
what they had been reading, particularly in the newspap¬ 
ers. In the Daily I am trying to combine the two—both the 
investigation and the news. ■ 


How Dalmia 
interviewed 
Hussy Karaniia 

nussv Karanjia had been recommended to R. K. 
J\ Dalmia, who then owned Bennet Coleman, as the 
next editor of the Times of India. Karanjia had already 
started Blitz. He was called to Delhi and given an 
appointment for eight o’clock in the morning. Dapper as 
ever, Karanjia came in his sophisticated morning suit, 
and this is what he saw: 

“Dalmia was lying in a kind of boat, a tub made of 
wood and full of oil. He was lying inside the tub, 
absolutely naked and getting himself massaged. And I 
was there, all suired and booted for the Delhi winter. He 
said, ‘You’re a communist, aren’t you?’ So I said, ’I’m not 
one, but / support communism.’ He said, ‘If you come to 
Times of India, you will have to shed all this. ’ And I said, 
‘What all this?’ He replied, ‘Your clothes, your ideas, 
your philosophy, everything.’ 

“By that time the damn oil was staining my suit, so I 
drew backwards. He said, ‘No, come here. ’ I said, ‘Mr 
Dalmia, what gave you the idea...why are you offering 
me the Job?’ He said I had been recommended for the 
editorship. I replied that I had my own paper. He said, 
‘I’ll buy your paper. ’ He had assessed its worth already 
at Rs 10 lakhs. So I said, ‘Thanks a lot, but my paper is 
not for sale.’” 
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Jyoti Basu's time is nearly up 


HERE seems to be little 
doubt now that the Left 
Front government of 
West Bengal will be sack- 

_ed anytime between end- 

May and September. Mrs Gandhi and 
her ministers are, of course, all declar¬ 
ing from the house-tops that nothing 
undemocratic will be done to remove 
an elected state government, and some 
Left Front leaders are hoping that new 
developments in Assam or Gujarat will 
put Mrs Gandhi again in a ti^ht corner 
and miraculously save their govern¬ 
ment. But big industrialists in Calcutta 
and independent political observers 
have little doubt that the end of Jyoti 
Basu’s government is in sight. 

Earlier, some people had thought 
that the Sack would come towards the 
end of this year. They argued thus: 
The centre will not allow the Left 
Front government to supervise the 
Assembly elections due in early 1982 
because no fair elections can be held 
with the CPI(M) in power. So the state 
overnment will be sacked anytime 
etween September and December, 
provided Mrs Gandhi can bring the 
Assam situation under control. 
September has now become the out¬ 
side limit because the Assam agitation 
appears to be dying.out faster than 
expected. Also. Mrs Gandhi’s hands 
are apparently being forced by the 
announcement to hold municipal elec¬ 
tions in the state on 31 May. The Left 
Front government has sought to out¬ 
manoeuvre the centre with this. They 
hope to win all these elections and 
show the whole country how popular 
they are and thus make it difficult for 
the centre to dismiss them. 

The biggest mistake of the CPI(M) 
leadership has always beent to under¬ 
estimate Mrs Gandhi. They did so in 
1969 and had to pay a heavy price for 
it. They again underestimated her in 
1980 and joined hands with many 
heterSfeeneous elements to topple the 
Morarji government. After Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi came back to power they thought 
that they could win her heart by good 
gestures. And now they are hoping 
they can outwit her by holding the 
municipal elections. They have yet to 
understand and assess her properly. 

Whether this was also Mrs Gandhi’s 
doing or not is quite immaterial, but 
the fact is that the Left Front is 
politically very isolated in West Ben¬ 
gal today. Other than a section of the 
CPI leadership, everyone is against 
the CPI(Mi and the Left Front govern¬ 
ment. Although they have not formed 
any front or alliance against it yet, 
these sections are independently mak¬ 
ing the same chargies against it. Be it 
the Marxist Socialist Unity Centre 
(SUC) or the Gandhian Congress(U), 
all are charging the Left Front govern- 
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ment with unprincipled and partisan 
attempts to tamper with Bengal’s 
cultural and educational heritage. 
Most of them are also saying that the 
police and the state administration are 
being used to solely further the 
CPl(M)’s interests. Some like the 
veteran Janata leader, Mr P. C. Sen, 
have openly said that with the Left 
Front government in power there can¬ 
not be any fair elections in the state. 

These sections have all submitted 
memorandums to either the Prime 
Minister or the state governor. If Mr Y. 
B. Chavan pow wants to oppose the 
dismissal of the Left Front govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal, Mrs Gandhi can 
promptly bring out the memorandum 
submitted to her by Mr P. R. Das 
Munshi, the West Bengal PCC(U) pres¬ 
ident, levelling all kinds of charges 
against Mr Jjroti Basu’s government. If 
Janata president Chandra Shekhar 
comes forward to defend the govern¬ 
ment, Mrs Gandhi can again quote 
from'Mr P. C. Sen’s various statements 
in justification of the centre’s action. 
In the next few weeks the non- 
Congress(I) opposition parties and 
prominent personalities of the state 
are expected to become mote vocal in 
their criticism of the Left Front and 
bring forward more charges against it. 

Some foolhardy Left Front leaders 
were banking heavily on the factional¬ 
ism in the W^st Bengal Congress(I) to 
save them. It must be repeated that 
such people do not know Mrs Gandhi. 
She can stop this public bickering 
among West Bengal Congress(I) 
groups in a day if she leally wants to. 
She just has to call the faction leaders 
and tell them sternly; Boys, no more 
fighting in publici And none of them 
will dare disobey her. Not that thereby 
she can achieve real uni^ among West 
Bengal Congress(I) leaders. But she 
cdn definitely achieve outward peace 
in the party anytime she likes. 

So far as the chief ministership is 
concerned, she will never majce her ; 
position clear before the Assembly 
elections are held. Mr Asoke’Sen has 
of late become politically active, but 
bis chances of becoming the next chief 
minister of West Bengal are remote. 
And though the Birlas and the Goenk- 
as are still trying hard for Mr Siddhar- 


I tha Shankar Ray, Mrs Gandhi cannot 
take another chance with him. She is 
not expected to instal in positions of 
power people who could make trouble 
for Rajiv Gandhi after her departure. 
Nor will she select either Mr Pranab 
Mukherjee or Mr A. B. A. Ghani Khan 
Choudhury for the coveted West Ben¬ 
gal post. She needs men with Pranab 
Mukherjee’s abilities beside her in 
Delhi. In all probability the next Con- 
gress(I) chief minister of West BIngal 
will be either Mr S. P. Mitra, tne 
retired chief justice of the Calcutta 
High Court who was a member of Dr B. 
C. Roy’s cabinet, or Dr Gopal Das Nag 
who is personally close to some top 
industrialists of Calcutta. But no name 
will be announced before the elections 
are over. Till then it will be Mrs 
Gandhi vs Me Basu. 

But, will it be possible for the 
Congress(I) to win the next West Ben- 

§ al Assembly elections? Of course, ves. 

’ they hold the elections within four 
to five months of the sacking of the 
Left Front government, it will not be 
difficult for the. Congress(I) to win 
handsomely. Even in the 1980 Lok 
Sabha elections Congress(I) candi¬ 
dates secured about 74 lakh votes in 
West Bengal as against the Left 
Front’s 94 lakhs. In West Bengal today 
victo^ whoever conducts the 

elections. The only difference is that 
the CPI(M) manipulates election neat- 
Iv and quietly and the Congress(I) 
does it openly and clumsilv, as in 1972. 

If this is so then why was the 
Congress defeated in the 1977 Lok 
Sabha elections in West Bengal? That 
was because of the misdeeds of the S. 
S. Ray ministry and the Emergency. A 
large number of even anti-CPl(M) peo¬ 
ple went against the government and 
the Congress. The government had 
antagonised the common man. It is 
impossible to rig elections or capture 
polling booths without the solid sup¬ 
port of at least a section of the com¬ 
mon people. The Congress(I) now has 
this support in abundance in rural 
West Bengal among the landed people. 
If they get police support these people 
Will adopt every possible means to 
stop the CPI(M) from coming to power 
again. And then the CPI(M) will be 
able to test to what extent they have 
been able to make inroads into the 
state police force and how solid their 
new rural power base is. 

I have no doubt whatsoever that the 
Congress(I) will win the next Assem¬ 
bly elections if they ar^ held within 
four to five months of the dismissal of 
the Left Front government. And, I also 
have no hesitation in declaring that 
the urban middle class and poorer 
sections of the people of West Bengal 
will be worse off under a Congre$s(I) 
government. 
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When a PI A Boeing 720-B aircraft with 148 passengers and crew changed course and 
landed in Kabul on 2 March, there wab proof positive of two things: Bhutto’s ghost lives 
on in Pakistan and President Zia-ul Haq’s position is very shaky. 


N 2 March a Pakistan International Airlines 
(PIA) Boeing 720-B en route to Peshawar from 
Karachi with 148 persons aboard suddenly 
changed course near Mianwali and landed on 
_hostile territory, Kabul, at 4.57 pm 1ST. No¬ 
thing in the weather could have prompted this; how or why 
the plane landed at Kabul was not immediately known. 
Soon the Pakistan government’s and PIA’s worst suspicions 
were confirmed. A man calling himself Mohammad ^amgir 
and two others who claimed to be members of the little- 
known Alam-e-Zulfiqar (literally, “flag of Zulfiqar”) had 
hijacked the plane. The men—all m their thirties—had 
with them pistols, light machine guns (LMGs), a large 
quantity of ammunition and something concealed in a 
plastic bag variously described as a “grenade-like device” 
and a “time-bomb “ They spoke fluent English and Urdu. 

As PIA officials established radio contact with the 
ill-fated aircraft, Alamgir was ready to listen to them, 
holding his pistol to the pilot’s head. His first response to 
the panicky messages and appeals was'uncertain: he 
threatened to blow up the plane if his “demands” (none of 
which were stated) were not met in 24 hours. For a long 
while Pakistani officials were kept guessing about how 
many accomplices Alamgir had. There had to be more than 
two of them to keep watch over the aircraft's 148 passen¬ 
gers and crew That was as far as the officials could get. As 
the plane stood menacingly on the Kabul airport runway, 
barely 700 yards from the terminal building, Soviet and 
Afghan troops encircled it from a safe distance. Among 
them was a ten-man Afghan anti-terrorist squad with 
Crech-made Scorpion submachineguns, gas masks and 
track suits under their military uniforms. 

Meanwhile, frantic enquiries about the Alam-e-Zulfiqar 
movement were revealing: the organisation, described as 
the armed wing of the late'Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s banned 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP), was formerly called the 
Pakistan Liberation Army (PLA). It was supposedly set up 
by Bhutto’s eldest son Murtaza (25), in London. Alamgir 
had declared his political goal to be the restoration of 
political liberties to Pakistan. Initially, Pakistani officials 
deliberately linked him with the PPP This only angered 
both the young man and PPP spokesmen. The hijacker 
demanded that the officials withdraw their charge—in 
exchange, he would free all women and children in the 
aircraft. Naturally, the authorities gave in. They promised 
to broadcast the retraction. The PPP spokesmen too 
reacted strongly—they denied that the hijack had taken 
place on their instructions, and went a step further: “The 
hijackers are mistaken if they think that they can help the 
opposition by hijacking the plane,” they said 

Maj Gen Rahim Khan, the Pakistan defence secretary 
and also head of the PIA was convinced from the start about 
who had masterminded the hijack: Murtaza Bhutto and the 
Argentinian-born internationally famous terrorist Carlos. 
He said Murtaza Bhutto had met Carlos only two weeks 


before the hijack in Libya. Besides, Murtaza himself had 
come to Kabul airport to speak to the hijackers. (Murtaza 
was being tried in absentia in a Pakistani court- for 
anti-state activities in Afghanistan in 1980.) Khan alleged 
that the hijackers were actually following his orders. 
Alamgir, for his part, had confessed to being a wanted man. 

Initially, the hijack seemed just another amateurish 
attempt to terrorise a government; later, as the days passed 
(tUl the time of going to press it had become the second 
longest hijack drama in history) the hijackers gave the 
impression of being stubborn, thorough and despierate; 
even quite clever. 

.4 few hours after the plane arrived in Kabul, late in the 
ni^t the airport staff took blankets and food aboard for the 
cold and hungry passengers. The aircraft was refuelled. 
Civil aviation authorities, after contacting the plane over 
radio, found that passengers were all safe and had been 
served meals. 

Meanwhile, diplomatic problems began coming in the 
way of the Pakistan government’s efforts to negotiate with 
the hijackers. A civil aviation official and a PIA executive 
arrived in Kabul on 2 March to join the Pakistani charged’ 
affaires Rao Ali Bahadur for talks at the Afghan foreign 
ministry. The Afghans’ stand was firm and clear; they 
would not allow the Pakistani team to establish radio 
contact with the plane because its safety was Afghanistan’s 
responsibility. 

Later the hijackers in a radio conversation stated their 
demands for the first time; they named 92 Pakistanis, 
including political prisoners who should be released from 
jail and flown to Kabul. Among them were some students 
and relatives of the three men, detained after recent 
political disturbances in Karachi. Nothing else happened 
on 3 March except that an Afghan doctor was allowed 
inside the aircraft to attend to a woman complaining of 
nausea from thick cigarette smoke. 

On 4 March the hijackers asked the Kabul authorities to 
request permission to fly over Iranian territory. Later in the 
day a number of women and all the children on board were 
set free after the Pakistani retraction regarding Alamgir’s 
political links came on the air. Sixteen women, ten children 
and two sick men were escorted from the plane to an 
airport hotel. Back in Pakistan confusion followed: a PIA 
plane which had been sent to pick up the women and 
children was refused landing permission by Kabul airport 
after it was airborne for 45 minutes. 

On 5 March a Pakistani plane finally fldw back to 
Peshawar with 28 women, children and sick men. A new 
detail had come to li^t by now. Two Am.erican women, 
Deborah Leighton \Veisner and Charlotte Mubbel, had 
refused to get off without their male companions. 

From the released hostages came of stories of all kinds: 
“They were, threatening all the time, saying be quiet or we 
will blow' up the plane with a time bomb,” said a wide-eyed 
nine-year-old Zulfikar Shah. Bibi Khola, a mother of four 















was more charitable: “They never really harmed us. They 
gave me medicine.” 

March 6 was an eventful day. There was good news, and 
bad. The hijackers released a third sick man, Israf Shah. 
They also shot and killed one of the male hostages and 
dumped his body on the tarmac. The dead man, Tariq 
Rahim, ironically, happened to be an aide>de<amp of the 
former Pakistan PM, Z. A. Bhutto during his last days in 
power. He was also the son of Maj Gen Rahim Khan, the 
defence secretary. The reason for uie killing was not clear 
(authorities speculated that it had probably resulted from a 
scuffle) because it occurred when officials were speaking to 
Alammr over the radio. Seeing what had happened, Alam- 
gir a^ed for a vehicle to carry Rahim’s body away. An 
ambulance was rushed. The young man was still barely 
alive, writhing in pain on the taimac. He was taken to 
hospital and declared dead. 

G eneral Zia insisted on treating the hijack as part of a 
feudal vendetta. He suggested an appropriately absurd 
solution: the three hijackers’ relatives be handed over to 
the relatives of the hostages. But Zia knew too well what 
the hijack meant—political pressure on him was mounting. 
He announced a cabinet reshuffle, the result of which was 
an almost all-civilian government; only three army officers 
remained in the cabinet. 

On 7 March, Maj Gen Rahim Khan said Pakistan could 
release only five of the political prisoners named by the 
hijackers. The others could not be freed because there are 
criminal charges against them, he said. The statement came 
after a four pm deadline had expired without incident. Two 
more sick men, both Pakistani nationals, and two American 
women were released. This left the total number of captives 
at 111, including three Americans, one Nigerian and one 
World Bank employee of unknown nationality. Back in 
Islamabad, Gen Zia seemed still unworried: “There is no 
need to get unduly worried...such incidents take place in 
this world.” Then, in defence, “Some people believe in 
agitation politics. They think public property is enemy 
property. I have always believed in politics of understand¬ 
ing.” As if to prove his words, on 8 March the Pakistan 
government cracked down on the opposition. Begum Nusrat 
Bhutto, her daughter Benazir, along with .SO other PPP 
members and supporters were rounded up and thrown into 
Karachi district jail. 

At the other end, the bargaining for human beings 
continued. Pakistan offered to release 20 political prisoners 
now in exchange for 100 hostages. But the hijackers were 
firm. They threatened to kill their captives one at a time if 
their demands were not met by 3 pm 1ST on 8 March. When 
8 March came, the hijackers had decided their next step. 
They rejected the Pakistan government's offer; negotia¬ 
tions broke down. The Boeing 720 offloaded some cargo 
that night before leaving for Damascus.lt was only at 
midday the next day that Pakistan officials got the news. 

On the way to Damascus, the pilot of the ill-fated aircraft 
managed to radio a passing plane about the new develop¬ 
ment. The sky over the Syrian capital was dark and cloudy. 
It had rained hard the previous night. The plane touched 
down on the runway at about 4.45 am 1ST on 9 March, and 
taxied to a remote end of the airport. 

On 10 March, the hijackers again extended the deadline 
for meeting their demands till 3.30 pm 1ST on 11 March, 
and repeated their threats. According to Syrian authorities, 
they scaled down their previous demand for 92 political 
prisoners to 55. The deadline expired, and yet again, was 
extended to 9.39 pm 1ST on 12 March. The Pakistani envoy 
to Jordan, Mr Shahryar Khan, who joined his Syrian 
counterpart to negotiate with the hijackers, said there was 
a “stalemate" at this |wint. “We will under no conditions 
release hardened criminals,” Mr Khan said. The hijackers 
decided to return the compliment; they reverted to their 
earlier demand for 92 jprisoners. 

The latest onThe subject was that the prisoners were on 
their way to Damascus and then Tripoli. How the drama 
ends is immaterial; it has already succeeded on two 
counts—^in bringing Pakistan’s internal situation to the 
world's notice, and unnerving a desmrate administration. 
As Begum Nusrat Bhutto said over the telephone, “It (the 
hijack) demonstrates that many people are desperate for 
change.” ■ 
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EXTRACTS 


“Destroy 

Libya!” 


That was the Israeli gut reaction when they found that 
a nuclear bomb was ticking away xinder New York, 
waiting to go off if Isreal did not give up all occupied 
Arab territories in a day. Meanwhile, a terrified White 
House began counting how many might perish if the 
bomb went off: a colossal 6.74 million! In this 
instalment from The Fifth Horseman authors Larry 
Collins and Dominique Lapierre (who wrote Freedom at 
Midnight) continue their imaginary story based on 
Arab-Israeli tensions. The book has been brought out in 
India by Vikas Publishing House Pvt Ltd and is priced 
at Rs 60. 


HE only sound reaching 
Muamniar Kadhafi’s ears 
was the low and mournful 
sigh of a distant wind. No 

_I tele printer's hum, no 

radio’s crackle, no jangling telephone 
marred the perfect quiet of his desert. 

As was only natural, he had chosen 
to pass the critical hours preceding the 
test of his Hydrogen Bomb in the 
solitude of the spaces in which he’d 
found his faith and nurtured his 
dreams. 

There were no television screens 
here parading the world before his 
eyes, no smartly uniformed aides 
laying out the options available to him, 
no blinkirtg panels of light to remind 
him of the strength of his massed 
armies. 

Kadhafi was alone with the oneness 
of the desert and the stillness of his 
soul. He was a son of the desert. He 
had entered the world in a goat-skin 
tent similar to the one in whi^ he had 
just passed the night. His birth had 
been heralded by the rumble of the 
artillery duel fought that evening be- 
meen the gunners of Rommel’s Airika 
Korps and Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army. 

He had spent his boyhood wander¬ 
ing the desert with his tribe, maturing 
to the searing gusts of the siroccos, the 
blessii^ of me winter rains, the quidt 
flowering of the pastures. From the 
sand seas below Cyrenaica south-west 


to the palm trees of Fezran, there was 
not a prickly bush, a sweep of grass or 
a dried-out river bed that had escaped 
his predator’s gaze in the nomad’s 
quest for pasturage for his flock. 

Regularly, when he felt over¬ 
whelmed by the frustrations and dis¬ 
appointments of the power that was 
now his, he retreated back here to his 
desert to immerse himself again in the 
well-spring of his being. 

It was here, to this encampment,that 
one year before, Whalid Dajani had 
delivered the documents that had 
made his desert experiment possible. 
They were a set of computer print-outs 
stolen from the body of a murdered 
French scientist, a seemingly meaning¬ 
less- stream of nunxbers and inter¬ 
relationships. 

They chartered the course of an 
experiment that had fevered scien¬ 
tists’ imaginations since the English 
astro-physicists at the Cavendish 
Laboratories in the 30’s had first 
dreamed of harnessing the unaccount¬ 
able energy release of the sun and the 
stars to Man’s needs. 

The goal they sought was called 
fmion, a process which would, when it 
was finally realised, mean that water 
would become a source of ener» to 
li^t the lamps of Mankind andend 
Man’s energy problem for as long as 
his planet would endure. In the uS, 
the USSR, the UK, France, Italy and 


Japan men had pursued that dream for 
two decades. 

The stolen French papers involved 
an effort to use the power of the laser 
beam in the experiment, to force the 
explosion of a bubble of liquid the size 
of a pinhead. The figures they con¬ 
tained represented the dark underside 
of the dream of fusion, a kind of 
Faustian compact the researchers pur¬ 
suing it had to strike with the capri¬ 
cious gods of science. 

For, frozen into the endless rows of 
figures on the computer print-out 
charting the bubble's explosion was the 
secret of the hydrogen bomb Harold 
Agnew had explained to the NSC con¬ 
ference, in Washington. * 

Immersed now in the reassuring 
familiarity of his desert, Kadhafi awa¬ 
ited the results of his test in perfect 
calm. If it had worked, it was now, he 
reasoned, in their first flash of anger, 
that the Americans would lash out 
against him. 

If that was God’s will, then he was 
ready to perish here in the surround¬ 
ings that had formed him. If it had 
failed, he would have one course open; 
he would condemn the “plot” 
fomented within his borders, arrest a 
few Palestinians and stage a mock trial 
to mollify the anger of the Americans 
and the world. 

His alert ears picked up the flutter 
of a helicopter coming to announce the 
result, to return him to his capital in 
triumph or shame. With the stoicism 
and self-discipline that had been the 
guarantors of his forbears’ survival, he 
watched unmoved as it drew up, then 
fluttered to rest 50 yards from his tent. 
A man leapt out. “Ya sidi!” he 
shouted. “It worked!” 

Kadhafi unrolled a worn prayer 
rug on the sands before him. His first 
reaction to the news was to bow his 
head in prayer, a prayer of awe and 
gratitude for the power that now 
rested in his hands. 

Rising, he turned to the pilot. “At 
last," he said, “I shall no longer have 
to endure the shame of being an Arab 
president who stands by while my 
Palestinian brothers are stripped of 
the last shreds of their homeland.” 
Tlien be boarded the helicopter to 
begin the most colossal blackmail 
attempt of all time. 

T he President of the United States 
sat motionless at the conference 
table in the. National Military Com¬ 
mand Centre, eve^ fibre of hu being 
concentrated on the dilemma before 
him. 

“The first thing I would like to say,” 
he announced, finally breaking the 
silence that had foUowed Kacmafi’s 
successful test, “is that we must not 
give in to this threat. We will destroy 
the basis of international order if we 
do. AU our actions must now be based 
on the assumption that he has some¬ 
how manajeeo to hide a Hydrogen 
bonb in York.” 

The President continued: “And we 
have also got to assume that Kadhafi is 
deadly serious when he threatens to 





d«tonit« it if aay 
word of it fett to the 
puUic.” 

In a ftnnge way, 
the President 


done us a service. If 
word of this ever cot 
out, we*d probably 
have an outburst of 
public opinion that 
would close down ev< 
ery option we have ex- 
cept forcing the 
Israelis out of the- 
West Bank. 

“Mr President!” 
The words, in a 
hoarse, exasperated 
bark, came from De¬ 
lbert Crandell, the 
Secretary of Energy. 
“Why are we sitting 
here talking? Lather 
those bastards trom 




one end of lil^ to the other. That's 
rH Wipe them out. Lay the Trident 
missiles on the subs we haVe on patrol 
in the Med. on them. That'll turn the 
damn place into a sea of glass in 30 


alive over there.” 

Crandell sank back, satisfied. His 
words had a cathartic effect on the 
room. It was as though the outspoken 


Bn«0 Secretary had given voice to a 
thoumt all had had but no one else 
had oeen prepared to express, the 
brutal, but reassuring affirmation 
that, in the final analysis, the United 














menace such as this. 

“Mr Christopher.” The President’s 
tone was soft, sad almost as he addres¬ 
sed the Deputy Secretary of State. 
“What is the population of Libya?” 

“Two million, Sir, ^ve or take a 
hundred thousand. Census figures 
over there aren’t very reliable.” 

The President turned down the 
table towards the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. “Ha^, how many people 
would we lose if a three megaton 
device went off in New York? Without 
evacuation?” 

“Sir, it would be difficult to give 
you an accurate figure on that without 
.looking at some numbers.” 

“I realize that but give me your best 
estimate.” 

The Chairmans reflected a move¬ 
ment. “Between four and five million. 
Sir.” 

There was dead silence as the awful 
mathematics of the Chairman’s figures 
registered on everyone in the room. 
The giants of the world. The United 
States and the USSR held each other 
in strategic checkmate because they 
shared a pari^ of horror, an equilib¬ 
rium once described with almost too 
perfect irony by the acronym for the 
philosophy on which the US’s thermo¬ 
nuclear strategy had been based 
-MAD—for“Mutual Assured Destruc¬ 
tion.” 1 kill you, you kill me. It was the 
old Russian comedy, everybody dies. 

But this, if it were true, was the 
terrible alteration in the rules of the 
game that had haunted responsible 
wcM-ld leaders for years, the end game 
in the struggle against nuclear prolif¬ 
eration for which the President had 
fought so hard--and with so little 
success. 

He turned abn^dy to the Admiral 
commanding the Centre and ordered 
an appraisal of the military situation 
and the Options open to the U. S. 
Armed Forces. 

Harold Brown, the Secretary of De¬ 
fence, intervened. 

“Mr President, 1 would suggest our 
I first action should be to aleit the 
’ Soviets to what has happened. Howev¬ 
er strained our relations are. I think 
that in this we can count on their help 
in bringing Kadhafi to ground. I-ui th- 
ermore, they should be made aware 
that any military moves we make are 
not being directed against them " 

I The President agreed. “Open up 
pthe Red Line,” he commanded his 
National Security Assistant, Jack East¬ 
man, “and inform the Soviets I’d like 
to speak with the Chairman.” 

“Sir,” Warren Christopher, the De¬ 
puty ^cretary of State said, “I think 
it’s also essential we co-ordinate any 
actions we take with our Allies and 
keep them imformed of this at the 
highest level. 

“I’d like authorisation to get off 
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* Eyes only' messages to Mrs Thatch¬ 
er, Helmut Schmidt and, above all. 
President Giscard. We’ve got to 
assume (he source of Kadhafi’s pluto¬ 
nium for the atomic trigger of that 
hydrogen bomb was his French reac¬ 
tor. The French may be able to turn up 
information for us on the people 
Kadhafi’s involved in this that will 
help the F. B. I. run them down." 

The President gave his approval, 
then ordered the Admiral to resume 
his briefing. This time a series of 
bright red lights on the semi-darkened 
screen indicated the position of every 
ship of the sixth Fleet, most of them 
gathered off Crete on an antisub¬ 
marine warfare exercise. 

Harry Fuller, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, broke in. “Mr President, I 
think there’s one point that needs to 
be clarified right away. There is no 
viable military solution to this crisis. 
Sure, we can destroy Libya. Instantly. 
But that’s not going to give us any 
guarantee whatsoever that his bomb— 
if it’s in New York—won’t explode. 
And that, in my judgment, precludes 
our taking any mifitary action against 
Kadhafi for the time being." 

“I’m afraid I have to agree with 
that," the President noted grimly 
glancing down the table to Crandelf. 
“What do you recommend we do 
then?” 

“Every move we make,” the Admir¬ 
al declared in a voice that boomed 
through the room like a Navy klaxon 
sounding General Quarters, “had got 
to be designed to remind Kadhafi of 
the potential consequences of his ac¬ 
tion. He’s got to be kept aware every 
hour, every minute, every second of 
this damn crisis that we can thermonu- 
clearise him in the blink of an eye. Let 
him live, eat and breathe that and see 
how he likes it.” 

The Admiral waved a hand at the 
red lights flashing on the screen. 
“Send the Sixth Fleet hell for leather 
for the Libyan coast. Once they get 
there. I’d put them right up against his 
coastline where his radar’s sure to pick 
them up. 

“Run a high altitude aerial screen 
up and down the coastline from the 
carriers and tell the pilots to talk in 
the clear so he’s constantly reminded 
they’re carrying enough missiles to 
turn that Goddam country of his into 
instant ruin.” 

A dour smile appeared on the 
Admiral’s face. “The deployment of 
force in a situation like this is de¬ 
signed to alter your enemy’s percep¬ 
tion of his actions. Maybe this will 
filter his.” 

“Mr President,” there it was again, 
that rasping drawl of Crandell’s. 
“You’re not going to like what I’m 
going to say but I’m going to say it 
anyway. Destroy Kadhafi. Right now.” 

The Chief Executive gave his Ener¬ 
gy Secretary a look of ill-concealed 
exasperation. It did nothing to staunch 
the flow of his unsolicited advice. 

“The great mistake we made in Iran 


“At last, I shall no lon¬ 
ger have to endure the 
shame of being an Arab 
president who stands by, 
while my Palestinian 
brothers are stripped of 
the last shred of their 
homeland.” 


was not acting the very first day they 
took those hostages. The whole world 
would have understood us if we had.. 
We waited and what happened? Every¬ 
body was holding us by the coattails. 
‘Don’t do anything rash. Think about 
our oil. Think about the Russians’.” 

“MrCrandell, we’re not talking ab¬ 
out 50 hostages in an embassy.” The 
President almost spat the words at his 
Energy Secretary. Despite the placid 
surface he turned to the public. He 
was in private, a man of considerable 
temper, capable, when .angered, of 
lacerating meanness. “We’re talking 
about five million people and New 
York City.” 

“We’re talking about this country, 
Mr President, and a man who’s de¬ 
clared war on us. We’ve got to show 
him and everybody else on this ^obe 
that there’s a limit beyond which we 
aren’t going to be pushed. Mark my 
words, if you don’t respond to this 
man, challenge right now, tell him he’s 
got five minutes to tell you where that 
bomb’s hidden or he and his country 
are dead,” Crandell was waving a 
pudgy finger across the table, “then 
before this night is over you’ll be 
ready to betray this nation’s friends to 
satisfy a blackmatter.” 

“Crandell,” the President had 
paled under nis efforts to rein in his 
temper, “when I want military advice 
from you I’ll call for it. I’m not going to 
put the lives of five million of our 
people at risk until I’ve exhausted 
every possible avenue of saving them 
and this world from an unspeakable 
catastrophe.” 

“By talking Mr President and once 
you’ve staaed talking you’ll start com- 
.promising.” 

At the far end of the table, Benning¬ 
ton had just picked up his telephone. 
The CIA chief listened for a moment. 
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“Excuse me. Sir,” he said to the Presi¬ 
dent, “but it looks like we’ve got 
another problem on our hands. Mos- 
sad’s just got onto the agency. The 
Israelis picked up the explosion on 
their seismographs. They’re very 
suspicious that it was a nuclear shot 
ana want to know what we’ve got on 
it.” 

“ChristI” someone ^oaned from 
the end of the table. “If they find out 
what Kadhafi’s done, they’ll take him 
out on their own and we may lose New 
York." 

The President frowned. There was 
probably no political leader in the 
world he disliked quite so much 
Menachem Begin. Dealing with Begin 
had forced him to draw on reserves of 
atience which he’d never imagined 
e’d possessed. Still, Begin was a vital 
element in the dreadful equation be¬ 
fore him. 

“Get Mr Begin on the phone,” he 
snapped. 

T he chimes of St. John’s Monastery 
of the Cross were tolling half past 
nine, Jerusalem time, when 
Menachem Begin’s black Dodge slip¬ 
ped below the Knesset, Israel’s Parlia¬ 
ment, and up to the unattractive, func¬ 
tional building that housed the centre 
of the nation's government. 

Begin nodded courteously to the 
elderfy Arab peasants in black robes 
and white kaffivehs waiting to enter 
the building’s nasement where the 
archives of a long-vanished Palestine, 
the Palestine of the Ottoman Turks in 
which most of them had been bom, 
were stored. 

A few minutes later, he took his 
place at the centre of the oval table at 
which his Cabinet was gathered in 
emergency session.-None of the men at 
the. table had even the faintest intima¬ 
tion of the nature of the emergency 
that had brought them there. Begin 
had confided in no one. For a moment 
his regard swept the room, his dark 
eyes rendered outsized by the glasses 
he wore to correct his astigmatic vi¬ 
sion. Carefully choosing his words, he 
began. 

“Gentlemen, we are facing the 
gravest crisis in our history.” With the 
phenomenal memory for which he was 
noted, he recollected every detail of 
bis conversation with the President. 

Nothing Begin could have told his 
Ministers, no revelation he might have 
made could have horrified them more 
than his words. For 15 years their 
nation’s survival had reposed on two 
strategic pillars, the suppon of the 
United States and the knowledge that 
in the ultimate crisis, Israel alone in 
the Middle East possessed atomic 
weapons. Now, the image of a 
mushroom cloud rising above the Li¬ 
byan desert had destroyed the 
strategic basis of their state. 

“We have no choice!" 

The words thundered through the 
Stricken silence left by Bemn’s speech, 
their impact underscored By the sound 
of a heavy fist smashing on to the 
Ministerial table. They came from a 
barrel-chested man in an old sweater 
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“(If Kadhafi manages to detonate the bomb) that 
would be a ti agedy. An appalling, ghastly tragedy. 
But it’s a risk we’re forced to take. What would be a 
greater tragedy—the destruction of New York or the 
destruction of our (Israeh) nation?” 


and open shirt, his suntanned face 
setting off a full head of pure white 
hairs. 

“We can’t live with a madman 
pointing a thermo-nuclear gut at our 
heads.” 

Benny Ranan was one of the five 
authentic military heroes in the room, 
a former paratrooper general who’d 
jumped at the head of his troops in the 
1973 war. He rose and strode around 
the table with the swaying gait his 
paratroopers loved to mimic. 

His destination was the mural 
covering one wall of the room, a photo- 
aph of the Middle East taken by 
alter Schirra from his Apollo 7 
spaceship. Ranan gazed at it dramati¬ 
cally. 

“What this does is change totally 
the conditions of our existence. All 
Kadhafi has to do to destroy us is drop 
a bomb here...” 

Ranan’s thick forefinger thumped 
the map in the vicinity of Tel Aviv 
“and here—and here. Three bombs 
and this nation, will cease to exist.” 

He turned back to his fellow minis¬ 
ters. The booming parade-ground 
voice dropped in register to a hoarse 
whisper. “What would our life be 
worth here knowing that at any 
second, any minute, any hour, a fana¬ 
tic who’s been screaming for our blood 
for years can incinerate us instantly? I 
couldn’t live like that. Could any of 
you? Could anybody?” 

He paused, aware of the impact his 
words were having on the men in the 
room. “Wehave to destroy him, gentle¬ 
men. Right now. Before the sun is 
high,” 

Ranan placed his forearms on the 
table so that his heavy trunk leaned 
forward and the lingering smell of the 
garlic and cheese of his breakfast hung 
on the air. “And we will tell the 
Americans what we intend to do once 
we’ve done it.” 

Again, quiet muffled the room. The 
Deputy Prime Minister thoughtfully lit 
his pipe. Yigal Yadin’s bushy mous¬ 
tache, his bald head were as much a 
part of Israel’s political .scene as 
Ranan's bulky figure. He was an 
archaeologist, a humanistic warrior 
who was the architect of Israel’s vic¬ 
tory in the first war with her Arab 
nei^bours in 1948. 

*^For the moment, Benny,” he 
noted, “the people who are menaced 
by Kadhafi’s bomb are not here. 
They’re in New York.” 

“That doesn’t matter. What matters is 
destroying Kadhafi before he can 
react. The Americans will thank us for 
doing It.” 
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“And suppose Kadhafi still man¬ 
ages to detonate that bomb and des¬ 
troy New York? How much gratitude 
do you suppose that will inspire in the 
Americans?" 

Ranan sighed. “That would be a 
tragedy. An appalling, ghastly 
tragedy. But it’s a risk we’re forced to 
take. What would be a greater 
tragedy—the destruction of New.York 
or the destruction of our nation?” 

“For whom, Benny? Yadin asked. 
“Us or the Americans?” 

Benny” the Prime Minister noted, 
“I must remind you the Americans 
have asked us to avoid taking any 
unilateral action against Kadhafi.” 

“The Americans?”’Ranan gave a 
growing, scornful lau^. “Let me tell 
you something, the Americans are 
going to sell us out. That’s what 
they’re going to do.” His hand waved 
towards a bank of black telephones in 
one comer of the room. “They’re on 
the phone trying to talk to Kadhafi 
right now. Dealing away our land, our 
people, behind our backs.” 

“And suppose we do negotiate over 
those settlements?” 

Those words from the mouth of 
General Avidar stunned the room. At 
the head of his tank battalion in 1%7 
he had defeated the Arab Legion in 
the crucial battle for the West Bank. 
“Giving them up won’t mean the end 
of Israel. Most of the people in this 
country didn’t want them there in the 
first place.” 

“What at stake is not those settle¬ 
ments,” Ranan’s answering voice was 
deep and controlled. “Or New York. 
It’s whether this nation can exist be¬ 
side a Muammar Kadhafi armed with 
thermonuclear weapons. I say it can¬ 
not. We have to act right now, before 
the world can organise to stop us. 

“If we wait we’ll have no West 
Bank, no Jeru.salem, Yassir Arafat and 
his thugs on our doorstep, our hands 
tied behind our backs by the Amer¬ 
icans and Kadhafi poised to slaughter 
us. We will have no more will or reason 
to exist ” 

Menachem Begin had followed the 
argument without intervening, an¬ 
xious to let every opinion enter into 
the debate. Now, softly, he srake tp his 
Defence Minister. “Does this nation 
have any military option to stop 
Kadhafi other than an all-out, pre¬ 
emptive nuclear attack on Libya?” 

The burly ex-fighter pilot who was 
the architect of Israel’s Air Force 
slowly despairingly almost, moved his 
head from side to side. “I can see none. 
We have no resources to mount and 
sustain an attack acro.ss hundreds of 


miles of open water.” 

Begin glanced at his hands, folded 
on the table before him. “I have lived 
through one holocaust. I cannot live 
under the threat of another. 1 believe 
we have no choice. I pray God, the 
bomb in New York doesn’t explode." 

“Good God!” General Avidar 
gasped. “We won’t have a friend left in 
the world.” 

Begin’s face was set in a tragic, 
melancholy mask. “We have no friends 
now. We never have. From Pharaoh to 
Hilter we have been a people conde¬ 
mned by God and history to dwell 
alone.” 

He called for a vote. Scanning the 
raised hands, he remembered th^ May 
afternoon in 1948 when the leaders pf 
the Jewish people had decided to 
proclaim their state—by just one vote. 
That was the margin before him—one 
vote. He turned to General Dorit. 
“Destroy Libya,” he ordered. 

No people in the world are better 
trained or better equipped to move 
fast in a crisis than the l^aelis. Speed 
of reaction is a life or death reflex in a 
nation whose principal city can count 
on only two minutes’ warning of an 
enemy attack from its northern bor¬ 
ders, five minutes from the south. 

Twenty minutes after Begin had 
given his order, his generals had plan¬ 
ned the first pre-emptive nuclear 
attack in history. Its code name was 
“Operation Maspha” for the Biblical 
site where the thunder of Yahweh had 
routed the Philistines. 

ENACHEM BEGIN removed his 
steel-rimmed glasses. He lowered 
his head into the cradle of his left 
hand, slowly massaging his bushy 
eyebrows with his thumb and middle 
finger. There was a world of a^ony in 
that simple gesture, the reflection of a 
weariness so crushing that Israel’s 
Prime Minister felt numb. 

How had they found out, he won¬ 
dered. Since 1973, every detail of 
Israel’s nuclear strategy had been re¬ 
viewed, pondered again and again, to 
be sure that no revealing detail of a 
coming attack could be picked up by a 
passing satellite, that no compromis¬ 
ing communication could be inter¬ 
cepted by electronic surveillance. Yet, 
two minutes ago, he had received a 
phone call from the French Ambassa¬ 
dor. His voice hesitant with concern, 
the Frenchman had relayed the threat 
from the Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union; if Israel went 
through with her nuclear strike 
against Libya, Soviet rockets would 
instantly annihilate their natiop. 

Were the Soviets bluffing? Were 
they just rattling their rockets the way 
Krushchev had done at Suez? Did he 
have the right to risk the nation’s 
existence on the possibility they were? 

He got up and walked to the win¬ 
dow. Pale and trembling, the “Polish 
gentleman,” as he was often de¬ 
scribed, studied the ageless sweep of , 
the Judean hills, the monuments of ^ 
modern Israel, the Knesset, the Heb¬ 
rew University, the Israel Museum 



sparkling in the sunshine. 

On a rise just beyond his line of 
vision was the one which meant more 
to Begin than any of the others, the 
white marble canopy of a “Tent of 
Remembrance” under Which burned 
an eternal flame in memory of the six 
million victims of the holocaust—and 
most of his own family. 

Begin had sworn on the altar of 
those six million dead that never again 
would his people live another holo¬ 
caust. Would th^ if he went through 
with this? The ^viet threat was so 
devastatingly simple and direcL Yet 
Ranan was right. How could Israel 
exist constantly menaced with destruc¬ 
tion at Kadhafi’s hands? 

Everything had depended on 
speed, on annihilating Libya and ex¬ 
plaining why afterwards. In the terri¬ 
ble chess game of global terror, there 
was only one move left that could 
check the Russians now and it was the 
Americans who had to play it. Their 
counterthreat might stay the Russians* 
hand. 

But, Begin asked himself, were the 
Americans going to risk that when 
they discovered he’d acted on his own, 
that he had not hesitated to imperil 
the city of New York to save his 
nation? 

In a flash. Begin understood. The 
Russian hadn’t found out. No one had. 
The Americans hadn’t trusted them, so 
they had turned to the Soviets. 

ET’S get going.” David Hannon, 

1-da Pentagon expert on the effects 
of thermonuclear weapons recognised 
the familiar face of the President’s 
NSC adviser. Jack Eastman. He self¬ 
consciously touched his wavv, white 
hair to make sure it was in place and 
gave a nervous tug of his striped tie. 

“Sir, in New York with a three 
megaton thermonuclear explosion 
we’ve got a situation that is unique in 
the world. All those tall buildings. The 
thrust of our studies has always been 
what we can do to the Soviets, not 
what they can do to us. And since they 
don’t have any tall buildings, this is a 
circumstance where the data run out, 
so to speak.” 

Little dew balls of sweat began to 
gleam on Hannon’s head. “The fact of 
the matter is we just can’t say with 
total precision what this weapon is 
going to do to Manhattan. The damage 
would be so great. It’s almost incon¬ 
ceivable.” 

Hannon rose and walked to a map 
of the New York area. A series of 
concentric circles, blue, red, green and 
black moved out from the narrow 
pencil of Manhattan Island at its 
centre. 

“What we’ve done is work out here 
our best estimate of the destruction 
this would cause, based on our compu¬ 
ter calculations. Since we don’t know 
exactly where this device is, we’ve 
assumed for the purpose of our study 
- that it’s here.” His finger indicated 
Time's Square. “In that case, the blue 
circle represents Zone ‘A’ from 
Ground Zero out to three miles.” 

He moved his finger along its cir¬ 
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“God forbid, Sir, if there is an onshore wind blowing 
when this thing explodes to drive the fall-out up into 
New York State and New England, it’ll contaminate a 
swathe of land thousands of mUes scpiare. Right up 
into Vermont. Nobody will be able to live there for 
generations to come.” 


cumference down Lower Manhattan in 
the South, through Clreen Point in 
Brooklyn, across Upper Manhattan at 
96th Street and, west of the Hudson, 
around Union City, Hoboken and parts 
of Jersy City. “Nothing inside this 
circle is going to survive on any recog¬ 
nisable form.” 

“Nothing?” the President asked, 
incredulous. “Nothing at all?” 
“Nothing, Sir.The devastation will be 
total. 

“With the winds this is going to 
produce, you’re going to have sky¬ 
scrapers literally flying all over the 
lanoscape. Disintegrating in seconds. 
They’ll blow away like Long Island 
beach huts in a hurricane.” 

Hannon turned to his audience 
again. He was so controlled and com¬ 
posed he might have been addressing 
a class at the War College. “If this 
really goes off. gentlemen, all that will 
be left of Manhattan Island as we 
know it today is a smouldering pile of 
debris.” 

For seconds, the men at the table 
struggled to digest the enormity of 
Hannon’s words. 

“How about survivors in the area?” 
Abe Stern, the Mayor of New York 
asked, nodding towards the blue circle 
inside which were trapped, at that 
very moment, parhaps five million 
people. 

“Survivors? In there?” Hannon 
ave the mayor a look of total incre- 
ulity. “There won’t be any.” 

“Good God!” Stern gasped. For an 
Instant he looked as though he was 
going to suffer a stroke. 

“And fire?” asked Harold Brown, 
the Secretary of Defence. 

“The fire this will create,” Hannon 
replied, “will be unlike anything in 
human experience. If this device ex¬ 
lodes, it’s going to release a heat 
urst that’ll set houses on fire all over 
Westchester County, New Jersey and 
Long Island. 

“You’ll have tens, hundreds of 
thousands of wooden houses bursting 
into flames like matches exploding.” 

Hannon glanced at his map. “Inside 
the first circle, what will happen first 
is the thermal pulse, the heat of the 
fireball, will be passed little dimi¬ 
nished through the glass sheaths of all 
those modern buildings in the centre 
of Manhattan. 

“Now, when you look inside those 
glass skycrapers, what do you see? 
Curtains. Rugs. Desks covered with 
aper. In other words, fuel. What will 
appen is, you’ll have a million fires lit 
instantly on Park Avenue. Then, of 


course, the blast will hit and turn the 
place into piles of smoking rubbish.” 

“Christ!” one of the deputies along 
the conference room wall said. “Im¬ 
agine those poor people in those glass 
buildings!” 

“Actually,” Hannon replied, 
“according to our calculations, glass 
buildings may turn out to be less 
dangerous than you’d imagine pro¬ 
vided, of course, they’re well away 
from the shot. 

“At the enormous pressures those 
things generate, those |;lass structures 
are going to fragment into millions of 
tiny pieces which are not going to have 
a high degree of penetration. I mean, 
they’ll make you look like a pin¬ 
cushion, but tl}ey won’t kill you.” 

“We’ll begin having survivors, Han¬ 
non continued, “inside the second cir¬ 
cle, three to six miles from ground 
zero. He mechanically ran his finger 
along the circle’s red circumference 
encompassing the guts of the most 
important metropolitan area in the 
world. Fifty per cent of the population 
in this area will be killed. Forty per 
cent will be injured. Ten per cent will 
survive.” 

“Do you mean to tell me only one 
New Yorker in ten there is going to 
come out unscathed?” the President 
asked. “Half of them are going to 
die?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Vfhat about the impact of this on 
your other areas?” the President 
queried. 

“Most of Jersy City, Upper Manhat¬ 
tan and Flatbush are just going to fall 
over. Low rise buildings will collapse. 
Anything under 10 stories will come 
down.” 

“How about the fall-out?” the Presi¬ 
dent queried. 

“God forbid. Sir, if there is an 
onshore wind blowing when this thing 
explodes to drive the fall-out up into 
New York State and New England, it’ll 
contaminate a swathe of land 
thousands of miles square. Right up 
into Vermont. Nobody will be able to 
live there for generations to come.” 

“Look, Mr Whatever-your name-is,” 
Abe Stern had begun to recover his 
composure. “I’d like to know one thing 
from you. God forgive me for using the 
expression for something like this, but 
I want the bottom line. How many of 
my people are going to be killed if this 
thing goes off?” 

“The total dead, Sir, for the condi¬ 
tions we’ve been given in the five 
boroughs and New Jersey would be 
6.74 million.” ■ 
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PLO's passage to America 





Leopold Seder Senghor 
(74), ex-Pretident of Senegal, 
tuw accepted the role of in¬ 
termedia between the USA 
and the PLO at the latter’s 
request. Under Mr Senghor, 
Senegal was the first black 
African country to recognise 
the PLO. He urill carry what 
Arafat wants ■ conveved to 
President Reagan who has 
publicly condemned the PLO 
as a terrorist organisation. 



Yasser Antat 


Khomeini hits out—agsUn 


Ayatollah Khomeini 
reacted anmily to the attemm 
by the high-powered 12- 
member Isluaic team to bring 
peace to Iran and Iraq. The 
mission, which was set up dur¬ 
ing the Islamic summit in 
January in Saudi Arabia, in- 
duded such luminaries as the 
Presidents of Pakistan, Bang¬ 
ladesh,Guinea, and the Prime 
Minister of Turkey. On 
the eve of the mission’s depar-. 
ture from Tehran on 1 Marat, 
after several rounds of tnlk% 
Khomeini want on the air 
to criticise in priorities. He 
urged the members of the 
mission to "bring the aggres¬ 
sor (Iraq) to triu, punish the 
aggressor and send away 





Minl'TV 
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those who trespass in our 
country;” he also asked them 
to "give up hollow words" 
and to openly condemn 
the Iraqi government under 
President Saddam Hussein. 
Addressing the delegates he 
said, "You and the other peo¬ 
ple who were at the Taif con¬ 
ference listened to Saddam’s 
...nonsense words for 60 mi¬ 
nutes while his army was kill¬ 
ing our people inside our 
country.” He ended his tirade 
with an impassioned ques- 
titm: "He (Prasident Hussein) 
said Iran was the aggressor 
and you did not ask mm'How 
come Iran could be the 
aggressor?’ Are we fighting 
inside Iraqi territory?*'^ 


Swiss sex 

In the last week of Febru¬ 
ary, it was sex which figured 
prominently in the Swiss 
press. This followed the re¬ 
commendations of a group 
which was set up to suggest 
changes in the Swiss penal 
code.Child psycholomsts and 
church groups have been out¬ 
raged by the recommendation 
to provide legislation for sex 
at the age <» 14, incest be¬ 
tween brothers and sisters 
and parent and adult child. 


adultery and "erotic centres! 


Harvard Is 
anti-racist 

Harvard University, main¬ 
taining iu stand agamst apar¬ 
theid tn South Africa, has sold 
its investments of nearly $S0 
million in Citibank, beause 
of Citibank’s favourable poli¬ 
cy towards South Africa. 

Japan needs 
Iran 

Japan will resume import¬ 
ing Iranian oil sometime this 
month; four per cent of its 
total crude imports (180,000, 
barrels a day) will once again 
be supplied by Iran, after a 
ten-month suspension which 
was prompted by the US hos¬ 
tages issue. 

Chrysler 


Chryslei 

suners 


Chrysler, the US company 
famous for its Dodge cars, 
suffered a loss of $1,/ billion 
in 1980, according to the 
statement issued recently by 
the company. This was the 
biggest annual loss in Amer¬ 
ican corporate history. 

Afghanistan 

mapped 

Afghanistan’s membership 
to the Islamic Development 
Bank was suspended after a 
decision taken by the bank’s 
governors in Khartoum re¬ 
cently. 

New galaxies 

Three US scientists from 
California and Arisona have 
sighted new galaxies, tome 
ten billion li^t years away 
from the earn; this report 
appeared in the 2 March issue 
of the American'Ascrophyxics 
Journal. 


Brezhnev’s family plan 


laetotj jfa Dmdaa (Seatlaad) aad wlB aaH tar £ SO. 


Soviet President Bresh- 
nev’s son, first deputy foreign 
trade minister Yuri Breshnev, 
has got a promotion: at' a 
recent meetug of the central 
committee o( the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party, he was voted 
into the conimittae, though 
with the Junior rank pf an 
alternative member. Presi¬ 
dent Breshnev’s son-in-law 
and number two man in the 
KGB, General Semen Tsvi- 
gun, was also given a promo¬ 
tion—from alternate to full 
member of the committee. 





























The woes of a lonely 
Congress(l)chief minister 

Jagannath Pahadia inducts new cabinet members 


On 27 February there was turmoil 
in the House after the opposition par¬ 
ties and members of the press boycot¬ 
ted the day’s proceedings in protest 
against the government’s partisan 
handling of the beating up of press¬ 
men during the Weir by-election on 23 
November 1980, in which the CM was 
himself a candidate What followed 
was unprecedented' as MLA after 
MLA shot volleys of allegations 
against the CM complaining of malad¬ 
ministration, non governance, etc, Mr 
Pahadia found he had nothing to say. 
And what was even more amazing was 
that none of his cabinet members 
spoke a word on his or the govern¬ 
ment’s behalf. It was for the first time 
in the history of the Rajasthan Vidhan 
Sabha that the chief minister was not 
permitted to complete his reply in the 
debate on the motion of thanks to the 
Governor by his own partymen. The 
speaker attempted to calm the mem¬ 
bers but he was unsuccessful and re¬ 
mained a silent spectator to the CM’s 
humiliation. Even the chief whip of 
the party tried to pacify the agitated 
members but he was virtually shouted 
down. The Congress(I) members’ un¬ 
ited protest against their own govern¬ 
ment was due to maladministration, 
nepotism, inadequate famine relief, 
the power crisis, stoppage of develop¬ 
ment work, shortage of essential com¬ 
modities and the deteriorating law and 
order situation. 

These factors coupled with many 
others had, immediately after Sanjay 


Droijfiht relief work in CM Pahadia’s village 




but the infighting continues. 
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Jaipur: This is going to be Rajasthan’s 
summer of discontent—politically— 
for the ruling Congressfl). The infight¬ 
ing within the ruling party which had 
hitheito been kept behind “closed 
doors” has burst out into the open— 
much to the discomfiture of the state 
chief minister Jagannath Pahadia. Mr 
Pahadia is convinced that he has only 
one loyal supporter within the Con- 
gress(I) and that is Jagannath Paha¬ 
dia. If he had any doubts regarding the 
loyalty of his only supporter, the pro¬ 
ceedings within the Vidhan Sabha on 
27 February only underlined the fact 
that he was not only alone but was also 
a viciously-cornered man. 


Gandhi’s death, virtually numbered 
the days of the shaky Pahadia minis¬ 
try. But Mr Pahadia saved his gaddi 
and his ministry by making a quick 
about-turn. He shook hands with 
Narendra Sin^h Bhatti, deputy minis¬ 
ter in the Rajasthan government and 
an old friend of Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 
Although Mr Bhatti was inducted in 
the cabinet as early as June 1980, he 
remains the only deputy minister who 
has not been allotted any portfolio. 
When Mr Bhatti sued Mrs Maneka 
Gandhi in a defamation suit on 2A 
January (Sunday 11 January 1981), 
the Rajasthan CM thought it was the 
opportunity to ease him out of the 
cabinet. Mr Pahadia sent some of his 
deputy mini.sters to convince Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi that -Mr Bhatti was not needed in 
the cabinet anymore But the Prime 
Minister disappointed them when she 
firmly put her foot down on the de¬ 
mand tor the ouster. And a few days 
later Mrs Gandhi along with Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi and his wife, .Sonia, visited 
Jdisalmer Mr Gandhi refused to 
accept government hospitality and 
went sight-seeing in a car driven by 
none other than Mr Bhatti. At the end 
of the tour, Mrs Gandhi showered her 
affections on the sons of Mr Bhatti. 

The partiality towards Mr Bhatti 
made the CM realise that he had 
indeed been thinking on different 
lines about him. He revised his plans 
and promised Mr Bhatti that he would 
be upgraded to cabinet rank soon. Mr 
Pahadia received the green signal for 
a cabinet expansion along with the list 
of new incumbents, through Bhatti. 
N. S. Bhatti’s name was on the list. At 
the chief minister’s invitation Bhatti 
reached the Raj Bhavan to be sworn 
in. The ceremony began and ended 
and to his surprise Bhatti found him¬ 
self still a deputy minister. The swear¬ 
ing-in ceremony ended the Pahadia- 
Bhatti alliance abruptly. 

Perhaps to smoothen out his politic¬ 
al path, the CM has extended his hand 
of friendship towards a section of the 
Congress(I) through the former CM 
Mohanlal Sukhadia. He has already 
managed to appease the group by 
making two of them ministers in the 
nine-member cabinet expansion. In¬ 
terestingly, one of them is Chand Mai 
Baid, whom Pahadia once wanted to 
expel from the party. Mr Pahadia went 
further: at the swearing-in ceremony 
he touched Mr Sukhadia's feet in 
public. 

But touching Mr Sukhadia’s feet 
and expanding the cabinet has had 
little impact on the unity of the party. 
The Congress(I) le^slature party con¬ 
tinues to be a divided house. The 
wrangling has worsened, mostly 
caused by those who had been prom¬ 
ised berths m the cabinet and subse¬ 
quently left out. Muslim and Gujjar 
Congress (I) MLAs held meetings 
separately after the cabinet expansion 
to register their protest against in¬ 
adequate representation of meir com¬ 
munities. For the moment, no one is 
willing to listen to the CM- and be 
pacified. 

Milap Chand Dandia 
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TRUE LOVE 

It even conquers 
political wars 

New Delhi; Mahatma Gandhi may 
have become irreltevant for today’s 
politicians today, but Shakespeare cer¬ 
tainly is not. A real-life Romeo and 
Juliet drama rocked the Himachal 
Pradesh Congress(I) in the first week 
of March: Prime Minister Mrs Gandhi 
and her son Rajiv Gandhi were also, 
inadvertently, dragged into the drama. 
One senior office-bearer of the 
Himachal Congress(l) found himself in 
police custody for a few hours on 
charges of kidnapping the daughter of 
a party MP. Ultimately, our Romeo 
and Juliet ended their 1981 drama by 
being blessed by none other than the 
Prime Minister of India after their 
wedding. So there was a happy ending 
this time. 

The drama* began on 2 March, when 
the brother of a senior party function¬ 
ary of’ Himachal Pradesh, accompa¬ 
nied by the daughter of a lady MP 
from that state, went to the Tis Hazari 
courts and filed an affidavit saying 
that they were both majors and in¬ 
tended getting married according to 
Hindu rites. They stated that their 
families were opposed to the marriage, 
and, therefore, the girl had run away 
from home. The purpose of the affida¬ 
vit was that in case the girl’s family 
complained to the police, then the 
police would know that she had not 
been abducted. The girl was a khatri 
and the boy a brahmin. And their 
respective politician kin were bitterly 
opposed to each other. So neither the 
boy nor the girl had told their relatives 
of their love affair. 

After filing the affidavit, however, the 
boy went and told his brother, who was 
then ramping in Delhi. The brother, 
who is young, reacted sharply to the 
idea, but considering the stage that 
the matters had reached, agreed to 
organise a quick wedding. The wed¬ 
ding was held on 2 March at the Arya 
Samaj Temple at Mandir Marg, 
according to Hindu rites, and a few 
young Congress(I) MPs were present 
on the occasion. 

The lady MP learnt about her daugh¬ 
ter’s marriage a' day later; and im¬ 
mediately raised a hue and cry. She 
charged her opponent (the 
bridegroom’s father) with having kid¬ 
napped her daughter. Since the MP 
was friendly With the wife of Delhi’s 
police commissioner Bhinder, the De¬ 
lhi police swung into action, and 
around ten on the night of 4 March two 
je^loads of policemen stormed the 
Himachal Pradesh guest house in the 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg apartments 
and arrested the young officebearer of 
the Himachal pongress(I). He was^ 
taken to the Tilak Marg police station 
and interrogated. When the facts be¬ 
came known, the police apologised 
and let him go in the early hours of 5 
March. 

The drama then shifted to Parliament 


house the next day. The girl’s mother 
went to the PM’s office in Parliament 
and complained to R. K. Dhawan that 
her political opponent had conspired 
to wreck her family life. The matter 
reached the PM and Rajiv Gandhi. 
Rajiv Gandhi was pleased to learn that 
an inter-caste marraige had taken 
place between two people belonging to 
wealthy families, without any ex¬ 
change of dowry. He invited the cou¬ 
ple over to 1, Safdarjung Road, where 
Mrs Gandhi met and blessed them. 
Our Delhi Correspondent 

WAPHYA PRADESH 

The arrest of 
Shankar Niyogi 

Bhopal: What began as a war of adver¬ 
tisements (Sunday, 18 January) has 
turned into a pitched battle between 
Shankar Guha Niyogi, organising 
secretary of the Chhattisgarh Mines 
Shramik Sangh of Rajahara iron ore 
mines of Bhilai plant in Durg district 
and the state "ivernment. On 11 
February, Niyogi and Sahdev Sahu 
were invited by the state government 
for negotiations at Durg. No sooner 
had the ,two leaders reached Durg 
when they were told that they were 
being detained under the National 
Security Act (NSA). 

As news of the arrest spread, 7,500 
labourers of the workers’cooperative 
societies of Rajahara went on strike. 
Then began the systematic arrest of all 
workers violating prohibitory orders 
under Section 144. Workers arrested 
were taken to some distance and dis¬ 
persed by bursting teargas shells. 
Events, however, took a serious turn 
on 15 February when Niyogi’s wife, 
Asha, defying the ban along with a 
thousand labourers were picked up by 
the police. The trucks carrying Asha 
and mostly old people and children 
drove into the Manpur forest, noto¬ 
rious for Its wolves. There they were 
left to fend for themselves. It was only 
the next day that these people found 
their way home with the help of villa¬ 
gers and without any food or drink. 

Meanwhile, 10,000 workers and 
kisans are preparing to court arrest by 
defying prohibitory orders daily in 
batches of two hundred. Till date au¬ 
thorities have arrested 75 workers 
including two Lok Dal leaders—the 
president and general secretary of the 
Lok Dal, Purshottam Kaushik and 
Mahesh Tiwari. Both the leaders had 


gone to assess the reports of police 
excess and had been arrested. Even R. 
Kupuswamy the UNI correspondent 
who had accompanied the two leaders 
was arre.sted on 21 February. He was 
detained in spite of disclosing his 
identity. 

What was the root of the clash 
between Niyogi and the state govern¬ 
ment? Apparently, the clash between 
the industries minister Jhumuklal 
Bhcdia, liquor contractors and Niyogi 
took a serious turn when Bhedia sud¬ 
denly charged his political rival, 
Vidhya Charan Shukla, with having 
joined hands with Niyogi against the 
industries minister, ^ukla, who was 
at Rajahara on 18 February addressed 
a public meeting in which he declared 
that Bhedia’s allegations were foolish 
and that only a mentally imbalanced 
person could make such charges. 
Caught in the crossfire between the 
two Congress(I) leaders, Niyogi had to 
pay with his arrest. 

And the other side of the story? 
According to S. S. Porte, the collector 
of Durg, who had ordered the arrest of 
Niyogi, the arrest was made because it 
was being felt that his activities were 
destructive and violent. He and other 
members of his union were charged 
with repeatedly gheraoing of the 
mine’s officials.- In addition, the admi¬ 
nistration claims that Niyogi has been 
raising slogans and threatening non- 
Chhattisgarhis to leave Rajahara. 
According to the collector, there are 
about 30 cases registered against 
Niyogi, but people who have been 
affected by his activities are not will¬ 
ing to come forward as witnesses. 

The state, however, still stands di¬ 
vided on the issue of the arrest. Poli¬ 
tical leaders have criticised the arrest. 
The state chief of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) Kailash Thakare 
announced his decision to launch a 
satyagraha at Rajahara from 27 Febru¬ 
ary as a protest. He was, however, 
dissuaded by his party members. In¬ 
stead the BJP members held a public 
meeting at Kusumkasa to protest 
against the arrest. What surprised 
many was the fact that not only the 
INTUC, but the CPI-controlled AITUC 
and HMS and other local trade unions 
have been justifying Niyogi’s arrest. 

Even as Niyogi awaits trail, the 
state government has stopped pay¬ 
ments accumulating to over Rs 50 
lakhs of the five labour-cooperatives 
formed by Niyogi and his union. But 
the workers are united in their support 
to Niyogi. 

M. V. Kher 
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moments happier with 
Regent King. An exclusive 
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sT.TUTORr WARNING CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 




Who represents 
Bhopal? 

New Delhi: The rivalry between two 
young MPs, Gufran Azam and Kamal 
Nath, has even affected the 76 hockey 
clubs in Bhopal. The result: two rival 
teams turneo up at the national hock¬ 
ey championships at Jullundur and 
claimed to represent Bhopal. One 
team owed alleuapce to the Bhopal 
HOckey Association (BHA) led by the 
Nawab of Pataudi and Aftabuddin 
(this was recognised as the Aftabuddin 
group) and the other claimed to repre¬ 
sent the Bhopal Hockey Association 
led by former Olyt^ian Aslam Sher 
Khan and Vijay (jupta. The sym¬ 
pathies ,of Gufran Azam, himself a 
vice-president of the Indian Hockey 
Federation (IHF), are with the Afta¬ 
buddin group. Aslam Sher Khan, who 
had unsuccessfully contested the last 
Vidhan Sabha polls on a Congress(I) 
ticket, has the support of Kam^ Nath.' 

On 2 March the Bhopal team sent 
by the BHA (Aftabuddin group) was 
not allowed to field a side against 
Himachal Pradesh at Jullundur. The 
IHF and the host association for this 
year’s nationals, the Punjab Hockey 
Association, took one full day to settle 
the dispute regarding the credentials 
of the two rival teams claiming to 
represent Bhopal and it was only on 3 
March that Bhopal could field a team 
(of the Aftabuddin group) against Ra¬ 
jasthan. Politicking had taken its toll. 
The well-trained Bhopal outfit, which 
has some international probables like 
Yusuf, Khurshid and Akbar Rafiq, 



Nawab of PataudJ 


managed to scrape past R^asthan by 
winning 4-3. The Aslam Sher Khan 
group was not recognised as the offi¬ 
cial team and the IHF told the Bhopal 
team to reach a "compromise” formula 
by including some of the players of the 
Aslam Sher Khan group (the system of 
"compromise” seem confined not only 
to politics). But the Aslam group re¬ 
fused to join the Aftabuddin team, so a 
"pure” Aftabuddin team was fielded 
against Rajasthan on 3 March. 

The history of the present con¬ 
troversy in Bhopal's hockey associa¬ 
tion dates back to the pre-Assembly 
election period. Aslam Sher Khan 
wanted to contest the elections. He 
went to his friend and mentor Gufran 
Azam. MP and a former {general secret¬ 
ary of the Indian Youth Congress for 
help. (Aslam Sher Khan had started 
playing hockey in Safia College, Bhop¬ 
al, where Gufran was the teacher in¬ 
charge of sports. Later Aslam played 
his. first club hock^ from Carbamets. 
of which Gufran is an office-bearer. 
Aslam later played for the Indian 
Airlines and represented India. He 
resigned from the Indian Airlines to 
contest the Assembly elections.) Guf¬ 
ran refused to help Aslam in getting a 
ticket. Aslam then went to Kamal 
Nath, who was then an all-powerful 
personality in the Congress (I) as San- 


Jay Gandhi was alive. Kama) Nath 
Helped Aslam to get a ticket, but Could 
not help him to win the election, which 
Aslam tost by a huge margin. 

Aslam may have Tost the elections, 
but the polls certainly brought him 
close to Kamal Nath. In turn he got 
alienated from Gufran. He started get¬ 
ting involved in the local politics of 
the hockey association, which is 
headed by the Nawab of Pataudi, Man¬ 
sur Ali Khan. (The Nawab’s mother is 
the Begum of Bhopal. And after her 
the Nawab’s wife, Sharmila Tagore, 
will be the Begum of Bhopal). Aftaoud- 
din is presently the secretary of the 
BHA. The present body was elected 
three years mo. Before that for seven 
years Vijay Gupta was the secretary. 
Aslam joined hands with Vijay Gimta 
and demanded elections in the BIiA. 
The association’s president, M. A. K. 
Pataudi, agreed to hold fresh elec¬ 
tions. The date was fixed: 30 April. 
Within that time the voters’ list has to 
be published and kept open for scru¬ 
tiny. The final voters’ list has to be 
published after that, nominations for 
the elections invited, scrutinised and 
the elections will then be held. All this 
had to be completed. In between, 
however, the nationals were coming 
up. So the elections were pos^ned 
and a new date was fixed. On 28 
February, Aslam and Gupta called a 
parallel meeting of the uneral body. 
They claimed that the IHF had sent an 
observer (the QiF denies this) and got 
themselves elected as office-bearers 
and a»eed to send a team to the 

i ullundur nationals beginning on 1 
larch. The team was sent and the 
resultant chaos is now history. 

The role of the IHF is certainly not 
above criticism. When the association 


Will someone please stop Kaipnath Rai's gibberish? 


New Delhi: We have a "handsome” 
Prime Minister who needs "unconsti¬ 
tutional” support, according to AIC- 
C(I) general secretary, Kaipnath Rai, 
MP. Rai specialises in issuing press 
releases. And in each release he 
warns the opposition and reminds 
them that the people are with his 
party. That is his riMt. But he always 
issues the notes in English, and mur¬ 
ders the Queen’s language. That too 
mM be his right as a nationalist 
Indian, but does he have the right to 
issue hilarious press releases on AlC- 
C(l) letterheads, in which he is sup¬ 
posed to hold out the official views of 
the ptm led by Indira Gandhi? 

On 7 March the AICC(I) office 
luued a press note (No. S8/*81) signed 
by general secretary Kaipnath Rai. 
"Currently there it a glamour on the 
pan of the opposition that Prime 
Minister Sm'v. Indira Gandhi is not 
serious about a meaningful dialogue 
with them on national iuues.” (Mraat 
Rai wanted to say, perhaps, was that 
there is a ‘clamour’; he used 'gig- 
mour’j. He went on to warn the coun¬ 
trymen that there was a "danger of 

S recarious alobal situation on our 
oorsteps,” Rai posed a question: "la 



it not a fact that US, Sino-Pak, Japan 
axis is only directed against India?” 
(Kudos to Rai for this theory, but is it 
the official view of his pany?) 

In view of the above "threats,” Rai 
called for a "moratorium on strikes, 
marches and ghereos.” (Congress-I- 
sponsored rallies, of course, being 
exempt from this moratorium.) Rai 
regretted the attitude of the opposi¬ 
tion, which, he deplored, "is adopting 
line of confrontation and rauiiant 
agitations in the mfoa of so-called 
various problems.” He took 30 lines to 
deplore the opposition's "attitude” 
and dismiasad the Assam and Gujarat 

S roblems in a fUra-line paragnph, 
escribing them as "most raprenansi- 
ble and repugnant and is againjit 
weaker sectlens.” 

Affirming that the "Congress will 
never compromise with the principles 
and ideology for which Father of 
Nation gave up his lifm” Rai said that 
it wae the "pious du^ of "all really 
socialist progressive and democratic 
forces,” to "sirenidMn the lumdsome 
Trime Minister so that India Hands as 
6ne united natioa.”Bai attacked only 
two opposition leaders by name—Raj 
Narain and Atal Behari Vajpayee (in 


that order). His main complaint with 
the opposition was that they have not 
been responding to the.PM’s "real 
and smcere” enorts for a national 
dialogue on major problems. "Her 
vision is clear and consistent, she 
wants peace and security on the home 
front and outside in the world,” Rai 
assarted. 

Reiterating that his party stood by 
the election pledges to all sections of 
the society and claiming that the 
fanners were getting the best deal 
ever now, Rai condemned the CPI and 
the Janata party (in that order) for 
supporting the "kulaks.” He assened 
that, "We have to give first to the 
interests of poor fanners, agricultural 
labourers, and the consumers of In¬ 
dia. For this we are bent upon curbing 
inflation and increase productivity at 
all levels on every front. This task 
needs an active and unconstitutional 
support of all the sections of the 
so^ty.” 

Mr Rai seems to have achieved 
what many commentators have been 
predicting: converted politics into 
complete gibberish. Three cheers for 
Kaipnath Rai. 

Our Delhi Correspondent 
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led by Pataudi and Aftabuddin is the 
recognised body (which notified that 
fresh elections would be held in April) 
why did the IHF president, I. M. Maha- 
jan, enter into correspondence with 
the association led by Aslant Sher 
Khan? Also, the hosts, Punjab Hockey 
Association (PHA), refused to recog¬ 
nise the credentials of the Aftabuddin 
team, which possesses ofticial IHF 
papers, and asked the two warring 
moups to settle the dispute amicably. 
In this context, another interesting 
political angle was narrated to this 
correspondent by a Madhya Pradesh 
MP. According to him, the PHA presi¬ 
dent, Mr Anand, is related to Mrs 
Amteshwar Anand, the late Sanjay 
Gandhi’s mother-in-law. Kamal Nath 
and Mrs Anand’s blessings were with 
the Aslam group, so the PHA refused 
to recognise the Aftabuddin group on 
the first day. The intervention by IHF 
authorities ultimately solved the tang¬ 
le, but only after damage had been 
done. Aslam Sher Khan was surely an 
excellent hockey international. But his 
entry in politics has been less than 
joyous. 

Ow Delhi Correspondent 

wmatciutfT 

There is nothing 
like Bhanamati 

Bangalore: Strange stories of sorcery, 
of people suddenly going mad, of peo¬ 
ple talung in alien tongues, of women 
receiving strange wounds on their 
bodies, of healthy cattle dying sudden¬ 
ly without any reasons in the two 
Karnataka districts, Gulbarga and 
Bidar, made front page news in several 
newspapers in July 1980 (Sunday 17 



Au^t 1980). Known as the Bbanama- 
ti imenomenon it lasted for more than 
three months before the government 
appointed an investigative team to 
inquire into the strange events. Since 
then veiy few incidents have occured. 

The Bhanamati investigating com- 
taiittee was headed by Dr H. Nara- 
simhaiah, the former VC of Bangalore 
university, a controversial figure who 
has made himself very “unpopular” by 
his incessant attack on godmen, spe¬ 
cially the Sathya Sai Baba. Other mem¬ 
bers of-the team were Dr G. N. Reddy, 
physician. Dr (Mrs) Vinoda N. Murthy, 
psycholo^st. Dr H. S. Narayanan, 
psychiatrist and a couple of legisla¬ 
tors. 

After four months of investigations, 
the committee came to the ^unani¬ 
mous and firm conclusion that the 
socalled Bhanamati is not due to su¬ 
pernatural causes.” The report candid¬ 
ly discussed the problems of a number 
of people who were supposed to have 
been afflicted by Bhanamati. Many of 
the problems attributed to Bhanamati 
were nothing but incidents caused by 
simple psvMoloucal factors which 
were complicated by the all-pervasive 
stories of sorcerers on the prowl. 


Take these examples: A BO-year-eld 
woman was found behaving almomial- 
ly for six months. She would t«)k to 
herself, cry, and scream that some 
people were after her. She said she 
would be arrested, and was going to be 
killed by her children. She sud die 
kept on hearing strange voices which 
fri^tened her. A detailed examina¬ 
tion by the probe team revealed that 
the woman was stone deaf and not 
physically ill in any way. Elderly pm- 
sons with deafness are Imown to suffer 
from an illness called paraphrenia. But 
the lady in distress and her relatives 
believed that she was a victita of 
Bhanamati. Once the lady was put 
under psychiatric care, her problems 
vanished. 

Then there was the case of a 25- 
year-old man who constantly com¬ 
plained of abdominal discomfon in the 
mornings. Once again, his family be¬ 
lieved that sorcerers and witches had 
cast their spell on him. Detailed 
medical investigations, however, re¬ 
vealed that the young man was in the 
habit of drinking copious amounts of 
water before going to bed, a practice 
he had made into an obsession. All 
that he suffered from was a distended 
bladder and hence the discomfort. 

However, while the probe team 
have been able to explain some of the 
supernatural occurances, explanations 
are still wanting in other cases. Take 
the case of the l&year-old married girl 
who had mysterious black wounds on 
her body and exhibited strange be¬ 
haviour. The behaviour was attributed 
to bouts of hysteria, but the black 
wounds were yet to be explained. 
“Perhaps it had something to do with 
the fact that she was the only daugh¬ 
ter-in-law of a large joint family,” was 
all that the report could come up with. 
Arthur Pais 


Screen villians 



Amjad Khan 


Bombay: February was a cruel month 
for two of the Hindi screen’s villains: 
Amjad Khan and Shakti Kapoor. They 
found themselves on the receiving 
end when they were attacked by 
hoodlums. 

On 21 February, Amjad Khan, was 
waylaid by a gang of hoodlums on the 
Juhu-Tara Road. They smashed the 
windscreen of the tilmstar’s Mer¬ 
cedes. Armed with iron rods the hood¬ 
lums tried to beat up the Sholay 
villain but they found that he was 
indeed a brave man. As Amjad fought 
back the hoodlums escaped. From the 
next morning, however, a more wary 


\pe attack 

Amjad Khan has begun carrying a 
pistol with him wherever he goes. He 
even practices shooting every day. 

Shakti Kapoor, the Qurbani villain 
was fortunate enough to escape knife 
injuries, when thieves broke into his 
flat on 2S February. When Shakti was 
out shooting at Natraj Studios for Dev 
Anand’s new film, Swami Dada, two 
strangers jj^aid a visit to his flat asking 
for him. Suice the filmstar lives alone, 
his servant answered the door. The 
strangers left when they were told 
that Shakti was out shooting. Later, 
two other strangers rang the bell at 
Shakti’s flat and told the servant that 
Shakti had asked them to wait in his 
flat till his return from the shooting. 
As soon as they were let in, the 
strangers whipped out knives they 
had strapped to their ankles. They 
cornered gte servant, tied him up and 
began emptying out the Cupboards. At 
this point, a neighbour, whom Shakti 
describes as a very obstinate lady, 
rang the bell. She kept on ringing the 
bell. Unnerved by the persistent ring¬ 
ing the thieves let the servant open 
the door but only after they put a 


knife to his back warning him he 
should not shout for help. But the 
servant showed a lot of guts, pulled 
himself free and ran out of the flat 
shouting, “Chor, cbor! (Thief, thief)” 
The thieves lost their nerves and fled. 
Anil Saari 


Shakti Kapoor 




‘Indian Muslims find 
themselves in 
danger’ 

Hyderabad i Delegate! came in 
thouMndf, beyond the expecMdon of 
the organisers, to attend the sixth 




j IC H 


Hind and the 15th century Hiiri 
celebrations which concluded on 22 
February at Wadi>e<Hude, 10 kms from 
here The support which the delegates 
gave to the conference showed that 
the Jamaat had not lost its faithful 
with the ban immsed on it during the 
Emergency. And the organisers also 
went out to make the conference a 
success; a temporary auditorium had 
been constructed over 375,000 sq.ft.-> 
enough to accommodate 2,00,000 dele¬ 
gates or alternately 1,25,000 nutaaMis. 
A separate auditorium had been built 
to accommodate 15.000 ladies. Twen¬ 
ty-five residential blocks were con¬ 
structed for the delegates over seven 
lakh sq.ft. There was even a separate 
block for the female delegates. And 
five lakh local Muslims—men, women 
and children—joined in the celebra¬ 
tions besides 60,000 delegates who 
came from all over the country. The 
AP State Road Transport Corporation 
had initially made arrangements to 
run IS buses as “Wadi-e-Huda spe¬ 
cials” but they had to press nore than 
100 buses into service. 

The Ijtema began with the Qutba 
(presidential remarks) which took the 
Amir-e-Jamaat, Maulana Mohammed 
Yusuf, more than an hour to read. The 
Maulana spoke about the Ummat-e- 
MusUmah (the Muslim community), its 
role in the world, the duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities of Indian Muslims, the 
question of unity among Indian Mus- 
luns, secularism and socialism, the 
moral degeneration in the wake of. 
scientific and technological advance- 



Arab dalaaatan at tha union 


ment, tha need for an aquitabbla eco¬ 
nomic order, the Palestine issue, 
Afghanistan, the status of Muslim 
minorities in different countries, the 
role of the Isliunic movements and the 
"blessings” of Islamic revival. He was 
worried over the situation of the Mus¬ 
lims in India since in the post- 
IndeMndence Mriod “the 12 per cent 
population of this coun^ finds itself 
In a dangerous situation from the 
communal elements, the police and 
the administration.” 

The Maulana also attacked the 
communities who, he claimed, had 
benefitted from the present chaos in 
the country. He warned Indians in 
general and Muslims in particular to 
Beware of the communities. Said he: 
“Muslims should understand fully that 
communism can neither tolerate Islam 
in the national life nor on the interna¬ 
tional plane.” 

The Ijtema brought into sharp 
focus, the differences between the 
Jamaat and the government of India. 
The Amir-e-Jamaat claimed that fore¬ 
ign delegates had been denied visas to 
attend the conference. He said that 
Indian missions in Saudi Arabia, UAE, 
(jatar, Eg^t and Pakistan had refused 
idsas to mose who wanted to attend 
the Ijtema. 

Among the foreign dignitaries who 
attended the Ijtema were Sheikh 


Jamaat finds a foothold In Egypt 


Cairot Tha Jamaat-e-Islami, often re¬ 
ferred to at die Muslim Society is now 
making Itself Mt in Egypt. With a 
membwihlp of around 100,000 con¬ 
sisting essentially of high school and 
university students, the Jamaat 
emerged as a full-fledged oiganisa- 
tlon three years ago although its 
underground activities had been 
going on for several years, lu mam- 
Ders are dedicated almost to the point 
of being fanatical, disciplined and 
extremely well-orunised and have 
tha open support of policaman includ¬ 
ing soma middla-ranklng officers. 
Although it began as nothing more 
than a reUglout philanthropic orga¬ 
nisation dadicated to student welfare, 
the Jamaat is gradually replacing the 
Muslim Brotherhood which until a 
short while ago was considered to be 
the only sltamatlve to President 
Sadat’s rule in Bgupt. The aim of both 


tha groups it the formation of an 
Egyptian Islamic state and there it 
close cooperation between tha two 

S groups. In fact soma of the senior 
oiltiont in ths Jaihsat are held by 
rotheri (members of the Brother¬ 
hood). Impatient of the ageing mem¬ 
bers of the Brotherhood, tha Jamaat is 
now expanding its own sphere of 
influence from the student commun- 
In in schooti and unlvertitlat to the 
Muslim community in general. Accor¬ 
dingly, a large centre it being con¬ 
structed in Aobstiah near Cairo and 
consists of a library, clinic and a 
day-care centre apart from a mosque 
and an assembly hall. It it believed 
that thq Jamaat is being funded by 
Saudi Arabia which had been financ¬ 
ing the Brotherhood: substantial sums 
are alto being received from devout 
Egyptian butuiettmen. 

Our Special Correspondent 


AbduUlah al-Zayed and Sheikh Omer 
FuUatah from th Islamic University at 
Medina, Or Abdullah al-Turki from 
Ibn-e-Saud Islamic University, Sheikh 
Lukman Salafi from Riyadh universi¬ 
ty, Or Ahmed Tutoonji of World 
Assembly of Muslim League, Dr Tan- 
zeem Wasati of the UK Islamic Mis¬ 
sion, Dr Yakub Minca of MSA (the 
USA), and Syedna Zainab Al-Ghasali, 
a female delegate of Ikhwan-ul- 
Muslimeen of Egypt. The Imam-e-Jam 
of Teheran nd member of the Supreme 
Defence Council of Iran, Ayatollah 
Seyyed All Khamenai, also attended 
the Ijtema as the special envoy of 
Ayatollah Ruhollab Khomeini. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami had also orga¬ 
nised the “Aks-e-Hudu” (Images of 
God) Islamic Exhibition at the Wadi-e- 
Huda. Through a series of photo¬ 
graphs, charts, sketches and paintings, 
the Exhibition portraved the various 
aspects of Islam and its teachings. 
Another “highlight” of the Ijtema was 
the “Associates’Meet” where as many 
as 2,000 non-Muslims participated and 
exchanged views on Islam. 

The chief organiser of the Ijtema 
and the Andhra Pradesh Jamaat chief, 
Maulana Abdul Aziz, and the AU-India 

i amaat Chief. Maulana Mohammed 
usuf, claimed that funds for the Ijta- 
ma had been raised locally. Nothing 
had been received from Arab or Ira¬ 
nian sources. Maulana Aziz had initlal- 
l:{r estimated the expenditure on the 
Ijtema at Rt 10 lakhs. Later though he 
revised: the figure to Rt 20 lakhs, the 
expenditure could have been anything 
between Rt 25 and 35 lakhs. 

Syed Majeedul Hasan 

TSIBt Hsm 

Will MGR abolish 
dry laws? 

Madras; Will the prevalent drought in 
the ten districts of the state end the 
demands of the fermart sound the 
death knell of MGR’s most cherished 
dream—prohibition? The AJADMX 
along with the CPI<M) legislators are 
demanding the relaxation of prohibi¬ 
tion so at to enable the state to earn a 
revenue of at least Rt 300 crores each 
year. Already MGR’t government bat 
written off farmers' loans to the tune 
of Rs 60 crores. In addition, Rt 500 
lakhs have been sanctioned for the 



implementation of drought relief 
schemes and water schemes for the 
drought-stricken areas. 

MGR*s initial reaction was one of 
no response primarily because he had 
used prohibiti.on as one of the 
strongest issues in his campaign 
against Karunanidhi. In 1972, the for¬ 
mer CM had suspended prohibition 
when MGR fell out with him and 
within a few months began organising 
rallies demanding the reintroduction 
of dry laws. The protests had been so 
stroim that Karunanidhi reimposed 
the ary laws. 

After asstuning office of the CM in 
1980, MGR introduced the strictest 
dry laws in the state. Anyone found 
drinking was liable to be punished 
with three months of RI and a fine; in 
the case of government servants, the 
fine and the jail sentence was double 
and the government servant was liable 
to lose his job. Ftohibition laws have 
been relax^ since then. Today, any 
30*year-old can obtain a permit that 
allotvs him to two units of hard liquoc 
or 24 bottles of beer; widi a medical 
certificate, this quota can be doubled. 
It is recited that already 2,24,000 
people liold permits in the state. 
However, in view of the limited num¬ 
ber of liouor shops, there is almost a 
peipetual liouor famine resulting in a 
thriving trade in illicit liquor. 

With mounting pressure from not 
only the opposition but also his own 
partymen MGR is now considering an 
alternative to the existing dry laws. 
The CM is planning to reduce the 
permit rates from Rs 2S to Rs 5 and 
permitting restaurants to sell ‘weak’ 
beer, as is being done in Maharashtra. 
Certain days of the month will be 
declared diy and toddy will be made 
easiK available in the villages. The 
AlADMK partymen have also sug¬ 
gested that the government should 
market arrack at cheap rates so that 
trade in illicit liouor is reduced. This, 
it is believed will not only reduce the 
race for permits but also ease the 
chaos prevailing on the law and order 
front in the state. 

Arthur Pais 

UUIOUB RELATIONS 

The strike is 
called off 

Kingalore: The 77-day-old public sec¬ 
tor strike of nearly 80,000 workers 
ended on 12 March but not before it 
had taken its toll in monetary losses 
and men: the five units together incur¬ 
red a daily loss of Rs 1.5 crores and 
three people had died in police firing 
on 21 January during the Bangalore 
bandh {Sunday 1 February). The strike 
had been called by the Joint Action 
Front (JAF) comprising 12 unions of 
five public sector units; Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd (HAL), Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries (ITl), Hindustan 
Machine Tools (HMT). Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd (BHEL) and Bharat 
Earth Movers Ltd (BEML). The work¬ 
ers were demanding parity in wages 
46_ 


with workers. On 10 and 11 March, the 
Karnataka CM R. Gundu Rao met 
leaders of the opposition and the JAF 
requesting them to withdraw the 
strike assuring them he would negoti¬ 
ate a settlement with the centre. 

But before the strike was with¬ 
drawn there were attempts to break 
the resistance and the morale of the 
workers. Matters came to a head when 
at 9 pm on 5 March the JAF union 
headquarters on Queens Road was 
attacked. The casualties included the 
JAF convenor D. Rajagopal, MLC and 
state president of the Hindu Mazdoor 
Sabha and -a few workers. The affair 
had all the trimmings of a mafia- 
inspired hit job. Unknown assailants 
in a maroon Ambassador drove up to 
the premises and attacked the office 
with soda bottles and iron rods. Com¬ 
menting oh the incident, the JAF joint 
convenors, Michael Fernandes MLA, 
M. S. Ktishnan, S. Mahadevan and T. 
G. Srinivasamurthy said: “This is a war 
between 80,000 workers auid Mr F. M. 
Khan, MP and his strike-breaking 
goondas. We have all along been 
peaceful. As a result on this goonda- 
ism, the government of Indian and the 
government of Karnataka despite 
their appeals can be sure that the 
strike will continue.** 

Rajya Sabha member F. M. Khan, 
who is also the state president of the 
INTUC (the Congress ! trade union) 
and a close associate of the chief 
minister retaliated to the JAF state¬ 
ment. He said if they wanted war, 
“we” (he meant the INTUC) would 
fight back. Later however, he told a 
newsman that the remark was not in 
response to the JAF leaders’ state¬ 
ment but to an incident which had 
occurred four hours earlier in which 
an Ambassador car cariying some 
members of the National Students of 
India (NSl) and other s^porters of Mr 
Khan was burnt at the ITI colony. They 
were on a door-to-door campaign re- 
uesting workers to return to their 
uties. Even before the strike was 
launched, Mr Khan had attempted to 
negotiate with the centre to give the 
INTUC a better standing amoim the 
workers. When his efforts had failed 
the Congress(I) MP had continued to 
act as a spokesman for the government 
without achieving any noticeable suc¬ 
cess in the negotiations. With no end 
of the strike in sight Mr Khan adopted 
means to pressurise the workers to 
bow down. 

The unprecedented violence on the 
JAF created a furore in the city. The 
CITU president lashed out at Mr Khan 
at a mammoth joint general body 
meeting of all the striking trade un¬ 
ions on 7 March: “You can plant a 
lanter as an MP in the Rajya Sabha 
ut you cannot plant a pli^ter as a 
leader of the working class...Goomfas 
will be goondas whatever their 
labels.” 

And in the beginning of March it 
looked as if the strike would not end 
soon. But negotiations picked up 
momentum when the JAF leaders 
stated categorically in Februarjr that 
they would not stick to their original 


demand for pay parity with BHEL. 
This come-down by the strikers was 
obviously meant to facilitate an early 
settlement. And negotiations did start 
to end the strike. 

Louise Fernandes 

MISS* 

Lok Dal survey 
inspires kisan rally 

Bhubaneswar : A majority of the far¬ 
mers and agricultural labourers of the 
state do not get two square meals a 
day for five months each year. The 
state’s rural electricity programme has 
been a failure and the introduction of 
huUers has increased the misery of the 
village widows whose only means of 
liveiibood is husking paddy. These are 
some of Hie findings of the survey 
'conducted by the Lok Dal in Orissa. 
Armed with 30,000 printed forms, the 
party’s MLAs and functionaries went 
to the state’s 141 constituencies be¬ 
tween 30 January and 8 February 
1981. Their object; a survey to assess 
the level of poverty in rural Orissa. 
The assessment was the brainchild of 
the veteran leader Biju Patnaik. 

What they found was staggering. 
After 33 years of independence, the 
fanners and rural people are badly off. 
What they want is employment 
throughout the year at a minimum 
wage of Rs four or five a day. This has 
not been possible because of low in¬ 
vestment in village and small-scale 
industries. Said Bi]u Patnajk after the 
survey : “I am convinced that the 
nation’s industrial approach has to 
take a U-tum and the employed and 
under-employed must become the foc¬ 
al point of the national industrial 
planning and investment pattern. Two 
crores peimle out of the total popula¬ 
tion of 2.5 crores in the state living 
below the poverty line cannot bear 
their miseries any longer.” He held out 
a warning: “There is going to be a 
bloody revolution.” 

The completion of the survey was 
followed by a massive Kisan rally, held 
under the aegis of the Lok Dal at 
Atabira in Sambalpur district. The 
rally was attended by over 20,0(X) 
farmers. Among the leaders who 
addressed the g^athering was 
Chaudhury Charan Singh. 

The survey and the rally under¬ 
lined the fact that the Lok Dal was no 
longer a dormant party in the state. 
The rally was essential for the party’s 
image since it has.no farmers’leader 
of the stature of Sharad Joshi or 
Narayanaswamy Naidu. The slogans 
raised In Maharaghtra and Tamil Nadu 
for the better price of farm produce 
have caught on with the Lok Dal. But 
whether the parw will be able to turn 
this into g nul-fledged agitation will 
depend on its organisational ability. 
Biju Patnaik and the Lok Dal for the 
moment are riding the crest of popu¬ 
larity with the present Janaki BaUav 
Patnaik government failing on all 
fronts. 

Swanqi Jena - 
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j\ The awardwinnersi 


The Palekar award for joumaliat and 
non-journalist newspaper employees 
was implemented without fuss in two 
newspaper offices in Bhopal and Sam- 
balpur—because they are run ^ one 
man or one family. The Hindi daily 
Alok, published from Bhopal, has only 
one employee; so its proprietor readily 
agreed to extend him all benefits of 
the award. The owners of Kosbala, an 
Oriya daily from Sambalpur, belonig to 
the same family. There is no outsider 
on the staff, and all the printing press L_ 
worlcers are casual labourers^. 

Vehicle for the handicapped 



Wi 






^ Kali Vinod Tewari, physically hand¬ 
icapped since childhood, is among the 
courageous few who take up, and win, 
challenges. And Tewari’s challenge 
was tough: he ventured to prove that 
men like him are assets, not liabilities, 
to society. 

After years of effort, Tewari de¬ 
signed and made a vehicle for the 
disabled—a three-wheeler with a .35 
cc engine which does a good 45 kms to 
the litre and reaches a maximum 
of 35 kmph. It is cheap, completely 
hand-controlled, including the start. 

Growing care 

Sneh Niketan in Jabalpur, the first 
private home for mentally retarded 
children in Kfadhya Pradesh, has come 
a long way. It was set up in 1974 with 
only three inmates. Today it is being 
run under the supervision of the 
Methodist Church of India, with 67 
children on its rolls. It has a school, a 

Arthritis drug developed 

The Regional Research Laboratory, 
Hyderabad, has discovered and de¬ 
veloped a new non-steroidal anti¬ 
inflammatory. anti-rheumatic dru^ 
called tromaril. The drug, an anthrani- 
lic acid derivative coded “RH-S”, 
whose chemical name is N-beta- 
phenylethyl-anthranilic acid and inter- 
,national non-proprietary name is en- 
fenamic acid, was tried in more than 
300 cases over four years. Even before 
it was subjeaed to human clinical 
trla^ tidmm underwent pharmaco- 


and needs the minimum of force to 
operate. The vehicle was produced at a 
workshop Tewari runs in Kanpur. The 
district magistrate, Kanpur, intro¬ 
duced the vehicle at a fair organised 
by the special employment exchange 
for the disabled. Tewari was also dven 
a shield for his fine work. Luck¬ 
now’s Artificial Limbs Centre and re¬ 
habilitation centres in KanpUr, Calcut¬ 
ta and Jabalpur have already given 
Tewari’s product their seal of approv¬ 
al; they have found it best suited to 
the needs of the disabled. 


60-bed hostel, and a playground. Fifty- 
nine of the inmates are non-Christians, 
and 38 of them are living on scho¬ 
larships of Rs 120 per month each 
from Kindernorthilfe, West Germany. 
The home has 27 boarders but no 
servants. The children on the campus 
wash their clothes and utensils. 


logical, biochemical and toxicolo^cal 
evaluation. In view of the exceUent 
response of patients to the drug in 
open clinical trials of arthritis, epi- 
siotomy, transvaginal surgery, dentis¬ 
try, trauma and in post-operative cases 
and good tolerance, “double blind cli¬ 
nical trials” were organised under the 
supervision of selected doctors to 
assess the drug’s clinical efficacy in 
comparison with previously used 
drugs like oxyphenbutazone and 
placebo. 


Just computersHMBHi 

The Allahabad Hi|A Court, which is. 
among the courts wii|i largest backlog 
of pending cases, is to acquire equip¬ 
ment that might solve most of its 
problems—computers to ensure 
speedy clearance of cases. 

Cancer drug doing weiia 

A five-member committee of doctors 
appointed by the West Benga^ govem- 
menr to evaluate the efficacy of 
Sicafek, an anti-cancer drug de¬ 
veloped by two Calcutta scientists, has 
come up with an encouraging rej^n; 
the iniaal positive response of cervix 
cancer towards Sicafek has been 
“high”. The drug had been developed 
in tne early Seventies by Dr Jayasree 
Roy Chowdhury and Dr Himadri 
Chowdhu^ of the Chittaranjan 
National Cancer Research Centre 
(CNRC), Calcutta. It was first used on 
animals and then human patients. Hu¬ 
man experiments have had to be li¬ 
mited to cervical cancer cases at the 
Chittaranjan Cancer Hospital on per¬ 
mission from the drug controller of 
India. Encouraged by the anti-tumour 
activity due to the drug, the committee 
has suggested trials on other types of 
cancer. It has also suggested combin¬ 
ing the drug with radiation and other 
chemotherapeutic drugs for improving 
results. The condition of two cases 
reportedly improved from “inop^- 
able” to “operaole” following adminis¬ 
tration of Sicafek. 

Crucial equipment ■■■■ 

A score of the 100-odd cancer patients 
who visit Chandigarh’s Post Graduate 
Institute of Medicine (PGI) can look 
forward to better days. The institute’s 
radiotherapy treatment section is to 
have sophisticated new equipment 
that wiU make it possible to adminis¬ 
ter accurate doses of radiation to can¬ 
cer patients and monitor their prog¬ 
ress. The equipment includes a com¬ 
puterised optimisation system for 
radiotherapy planning, a thermolumi- 
niscent dosimetry, a therapy simulator 
and a vacuum-forming machine. After 
it is commissioned on 1 April, the 
computer will plan the entire course of 
treatment, determine the dosage of 
radiation and ensure its distribution in 
tumorous regions with the minimum 
effect on healthy tissue—in less than 
20 minutes, where the process once 
took five hours. 

Improved drug for 
blindness 

The Rajendra Prasad Centre for 
Ophthalmic Studies, New Delhi, which 
celebrated the 14th anniversary of its 
foundation on 10 March, claims a ma¬ 
jor achievement: it has developed an 
indigenous drug for the blinding eye 
disease, trachoma. The drug was 
obtained from a plant called rasanjan, 
clinically tested and found to be more 
effective than drugs like sulphaceta- 
mide, which were used previously. 




KHAAS BAAT 


T ook who Dabooo Kapoor 
Ljis eyeing. None other than 
RatiAjinihotri, the north In¬ 
dian girl from the south. She 
has promised to stay clear of 
South Indian films. That Is 
Indeed very convenient to 
Daboo. At every party, if ever 
Daboo happens to see his 
Auihotn, tie drops everv- 
thing to rush to her. He than 
holds her attention with his 
wisecracks and of course, 
those fantastic eyes. Perhaps 
he had been doing all that on 
the instructions of his father 
because the Kapoor charm 
worked and Rati is starring in 
the next RK production. 

Perhaps, it was also a les¬ 
son for Tina Munim who let 
her hean rule her head. Re¬ 
member when Oabboo was 
giving her the eve she ditch¬ 
ed him to go with Dev Anand 
Weil Papa Kapoor’s son did 
not like it at ail since he is 
very confident ofhis own 
likeabiii^. Stop licking your 
wounds, Dabboo. We knew 
you had not lost the touch! 

T alk of permissive pairs 
and the names that in¬ 
stantly come to mind are 
KabJr and Protima. When the 
Hema-Dharam affair sizzled 
the filmy industry, the Bedis 
lost their foothold. Neverthe¬ 
less, they remain the original 
permissive pair. Kabi^ parks 
his American wife in Los 
Angeles where he has a 


house. And whenever he 
wants the Indian recipe for 
happiness, he lets in to Bom¬ 
bay. Recently ne was here 
meeting his old friends and of 
course, ex-wife. Protima. 
When he is here he drowns 
himself in everything tfeaf; 
his ex-wife, kids, home and 
even his favourite drink, rum 
and Thums Up! 

L ook what Bindiyais doing 
to herself. She has be¬ 
come a real pativrata srree. 
Everytimeuomeone speaks of 
Vfnod Mahra in her presence 
she starts acting coy, very 
much like a newly-married 
girl. In fact, she doesn't men¬ 
tion him by name, as wives of 
older generations still do. But 
V^od should not be worried. 
Bindiya has been imaginative 
enou^ to give him a name. 

No she is noa^resto use ‘my 
husband.’ Being a true Indian 
she uses ‘mere miya.’ 

Zaheera 



V V deaf starlets? Don't th4 
producers like them any ' 
more these days? Daapti Kav- 




sheepish attempts of London- 
born Zaheera. Hardly had 
Dare Sij»/i brought over the 
dazzling BinnyRak, the filmy 

ra mewas agog with stor- 
liis smashing debonair 
actor who had done the 
rounds of the London stage 
and TV circuits. And if he is 
the guy Shabana Ami is fall¬ 
ing for, he must be a wow. 
And Shabana should know 
for Marc Zuber, (oops! I had 
forgotten to tell you hit 
name), is starring with her io- 
Yeh Kaadeekiyan. Let's hoph 
that Marc, may there be more 
of hit clan, can boo out the 
reigning superstars of the 
Hindi fum world. 


Nateeruddin Shah 
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KHAAS BAAT 


Tayapradha seems to be 
I holaing the magic wand 
Mr box office hits. Jealous 
tongues have said that she 
was the one who brought luck 
to Rishi Kapoor and made 
Sargam a hit. Now, Rajesh 
Khaana seems to have taken 
the cue. He has great hopes of 
making DU e Naadan a super 
hit. The film has some pas¬ 
sionate love scenes of Rajesh 
and Jayapradha and it is a 
remake of a superhit starring 
IjgfamaJahasan. Sripriya and 
fWajnikant. Rajesh is hoping 
for a miracle since two of his 
Madras-made films Red Rose 
and Bandish flopped. We 
pray for the success of the 
more promising DU e Nadaan. 

Madbumala'. 

abe could contact Deepa 



W hat is De^ doing to 
herself? Ine JB-year-old 
up-and-coming star already 
has a bustline that is being 
talked about in town, but 
more astonishing—it is still 
growingl Even her mother 
admiu that “She looks so b-i- 

t .” And altbecause Deepa 
as been swallowing ‘vitamin* 
tablets brought in by a rela¬ 
tive all the way from the 
United States. So, budding 
heroines widi a bustline prob¬ 
lem may please contact 
Deepa for details of her vita¬ 
min pills. Meanwhile Deepa 
had better take it easy on 
her pills or one of these days 
she might burst at her seams. 

^hings are not going ri^t 
X for ex-sex bomb Jayaobar- 
athi since she walked out on 
her lover Harry Potbea. 
Satbar, the man she got mar¬ 
ried to has been trying rather 
unsuccessfully to make it big. 
And Jayabharathi’s own 
career isn’t flourishing 
either. Ihere are rumours 
that she is straining herself 
mentally and needs psychiat¬ 
ric help. And to crown It all, 
there was an income tax raid 
on her house. But what do you 
think they collected? A paltry 
Rs 50,000. Wonder what hap¬ 
pened to all the money she 

t ot by baring herself in a 
ozen-and-a-nalf Malayalam 
films. 


Surokba and Pratap Potben; a sdU /ram Thakara 




Yijay Anand and Laksbaisbree: bow low can you get? 


N ot all films from the south 
need to be extravaganxas. 
M. 5. Basu, a journalist has 
written and produced a Tamil 
film, Nenjodu Neajiua, on a 
paltiy budget of a uttle more 
than a lakh rupees. It is one 
of the few blaw-and-white 
films to hit the screetfiA 
recent times. How did Basu 
manage on his tight budget? 
Says he: “We used only one 
car, my hero Vijayanand and 
heroine LaJcsbmisbree, 
travelled in the same vehicle 
with the unit members; the 
car was always jam-packed. 
And we carried the shooting 
eouipment in the car itself- 
...We shot on unknown loca¬ 
tions around the city, and we 
shot so fast that hardljr any¬ 
one knew what was going 
on...so we didn’t ask for any 
police protection.” Nenjodu 
IS the story of how an impo¬ 


tent husband solves his bed¬ 
room problem in a novel way. 
He spots a man who looks and 
behaves exactly like him * 
(Miracle of miracles even the 
voice is the samel) and per 
suadeshim to sleep with his 
unsuspecting wife played by 
Lakslunishree, who commit¬ 
ted suicide a few months ago. 

Basu, incidentally is plan¬ 
ning a bilingual film in Tamil 
andHindi, Dasaratbi’s nine 
dau^ters. Its a film on fami¬ 
ly planning and once again 
it’d star newcomers and up¬ 
coming starlets like Madhu- 
bala. If Nenjodu is a hit then 
producers should back people 
like Basu who can still man¬ 
age to make a film with little 
money in these days of rising 
prices. 

PIOUSJI 
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$und«iy week 


Sulfvimn md Mm m MMury H m AquMut, JtjpKfr, Stium and Piitip m m Viioo. Tha ittaon wW bafflovMa 

through Ubra, Boorpio and SagN^a from Virgo. ^ ^ 


CSJC^ Mill (II ApfIMI May) 

Your domaiM. affalra wlH 
/ bo ibo aoure# of Inapiralion 

V^<i^QSand happinaaa. You wW 
___/g^raoaiva fattara which will 
bring good nawa oonoaming your oaraar 
proapMa or bualnaaa. On tha whola, thia 
ahouid prova to ba a auooaaaful waak. 
You might ba promotad. Ba diaoraat In 
both wmton and apokan word. You ara 
further adviaad to conaarva your anar- 
glaa and raaouroaa lor tha futura.Baol 
datat; 22,25 and 20. Luaky mmlnn: 1,6 
and g. FavauraMi dlraailon; Waat. 

[7f- ] TMIHUI (II May-ld Jana) 

ProvWad you ara cHacraat 
and careful on your profaa- 

I 

LF*3e6SS2 • ftir maaaura of aucoaaa 
In etora for you. Kaap your bualnaaa 
partners and other asaodataa In good 
humour. Love and domasUc affalra ara 
not wall algninad. Someone close to you 
will cause anxiety. You are advised not to 
make changes In your plans and to avoid 
getting Into diaputas with those In author* 
ity.Good dstss: 22, 24 and i7. Lusky 
mimkars: 3,7 and 9. Favoursbia dlrsetlon; 
North. 

OEMINI (II Jttna-.14 July) 
P''on’oll®ha or transfers ara 
^ in store for you thia week. 

^ You may have to undertake 
^ a journey which will ba tha 

answer to one pf your pressing domeatic 
problems. This is a very critical week for 
businessmen. Medical expenditure is in 
store for you. The lime is particularly 
favourable for those who belong to the 
working classes. Avoid disputes and 
controversies. Look after your heal- 
th.Goad dales; 23, 26 and 28. Lucky 
numbsrs; 2, 4 and T.Fsvourabls dirsctlen 
:North-wsst. 

<''® -bily-IS Au- 
gust) Relatives will help you 
^JrV'TX-r in various ways this week. 

Domestic affairs will keep 
you quite busy and, as a 
result, you may not find time tp devote to 
your professional affairs.' Leva and mat¬ 
rimonial affairs will maka steady prog- 
rasa. The death of a distant friend or 
relative will causa grief. Fmanoially you 
will be In a spot of troublo. Look 
after your haalth.Qeed datat; 24, 26 and 
28. Lucky Maibsrt;2,8 and G.FtvaunbIs 
dlrsctlsa:East. 


UO (II Aii|MS~ 14 lapttffl- 
bsf) Thia will ba a happier 
'uTo /V*'^bartalnty moraavantful 
^ ^ Yha lima will 

b/Zd(P^ba partioularty favourable 
for love and matrlmonw affairs. Social 
angagamanta will kaap yau busy other¬ 
wise. Bpaouiaiiva vaniuraa wIN ylaM 
good results. An atdarty raiativa will 
prova vary helpful to you. You ara 
adviaad to axarelaa raitraint. Check ax- 
travaganoa. Qaad dalasi 22, 24 and 28. 
Lusky numbars: 2, 8 and 8.Fa«eurabls 
dirasilda;8outh. 

B VIRGO (16 laatambsr—14 
Oslabsr) This waak will pro- 
Vida you with plenty of 
opportunlUea for fun and 
frolic. You may, however, 
lose something which has bean very 
precious to you. Tha time la partloulany 
good for gambling, spaojiatlon and love 
affairs. You will find yourself in a position 
to repay your debts. Professional affairs 
will make good prograte, deeplte opposi¬ 
tion from seniort or those in authority. 
Good dales; 22,23 and 27.Luehy numbers: 
1, 8 and 8. Favoursblc dirsctlen: North¬ 
west. 

K LIBRA (16 Octabsr—14 
NncmNr) Your business 
will suffer a minor setba^ 
In the early part of this 
week. Otherwise your 
affairs will make steady progress. New 
friends and fresh Interests will contribute 
to your happinisss. Children will also be 
the source of joy and oomfort. The time Is 
favourable for courtship and marriage. 
Your health will improve. You are 
advised to keep up your correspondence 
with old friends. Ocod.dslas; 25. 26 and 
28. lucky numbers: 3.6 and 9. Favourable 
dlrsetlon: South-east. 

a SCORPIO (IS November—14 
Osesfflbsr) A female mem¬ 
ber of your family may 
cause anxiety to you. 
However, womenfolk In 
general will be of great help to you. 
Those in authority will also prove helpful. 
You may gain financially, provided you 
are discreet. Much of oouraa will depend 
on your own efforts and initiative. 
You are advised to look aflor your heaflh, 
Good dafas: 22, 28 and 27. Lucky 
numbars: 2.4 and 8. Faiourabta dlrsetlon: 
east. 


GAGITTARIUB (16 Osssm- 
^ bar—14 January) This 
% i N promises to be a very auo- 
fff VSmq easeful week for you. Mat- 
taro of the heart will, 
howevw, cause anxiaity. Littgatiens’ 
should also be avoided. In moments of 
crisis, womenfolk win come to your res¬ 
cue. You might earn a new Wend. Rela¬ 
tives will not be very co-operative. You 
are advised not to mix businesa with 
pleasure and to avoid dimiutes. Bead 
daiss; 24,26 and 28. Laaky numbam; i, 4 
and 7. Favoursbia diraclion: South. 

.CAPRICORN (18 January—14 

f^fFbfWlTf) Your prot^a, 
f\ bP4P«» youf nWoita, win not 

LA^>4-Nbe aohrad this week. You 
Hltcly to remain per¬ 
plexed and apprehensive. Your domestio 
front will also prove disappointing. Any 
wrong move or deciaion on your part may 
prove very costly. You will have to 
constantly guard against deceit. You will 
not be in a postUon to trust or rely on too 
many peopte. Do not be despondent. 
There are better daya ahead. Good daios: 
22.2S and 28. Luoby osmbars: 2, S and 7. 
Favourable dtrsctlan: West. 

AQUMiUB (16 Fobmiy-14 
Marob) Though moat of 
your presmng problema will 
be solved, you will soil find 
L->rarCj minor obatacles on your 
path to success this week. You ntight 
also face opposition on your professional 
front. An old person of the opposite sex 
will cause anxiety to you. However, the 
time is particularly favourabla for love 
and matrimonial affairs. You ate advised 
not to waste time on questtonabis plea¬ 
sures Goad dates: 23, 25 and 28. Lucky 
numbers; 3,6 and 9. Faveurabla dirscUon: 
South. 

PISCES (16 marcl^-ld Amtl) 
«.oSc6jj/You may have to seek 
alternate means of subsist- 
ence this week. This will be 
'—Liu—^ due to disappointment with 
your current assignment. You may not 
find yourself in a position to depend on 
friends. Relatives will not be helpful 
either. . In any case, you should not rely 
too much on others. If ydu are to make 
headway, you have to make it on your 
own steam. Look after yopr health. 
Good dllat: 22,23 and 27. Lii^ numbars: 
2, 5 and 7. Favaursbls dlraetiiM: North. 


Pallliaal (drtsail far 1661: Glgnlfloant changes along with an acuta shortaga of foodgralns ara In store for the USSR. Smo-Soviet rMUons. 
however, should improve oonsiderablyDy the end of this year. No progfess is foreseen In US-Soviet relationa. Russian foreign policy wUI 
create p^ In West Asia. India wW eentipua to ei^ Russian patronage. A signiltoant change will be m the attitude of Iran towa^tlw 
USSR, dea^'toe latter’s preseooe in AfgiNirdjMan, amritlal 
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ch«ss 



Not awy day doM on* hav* ih* oppertun- 
IM to ftad a doMlad aooount of a ralpnlng 
world ehamplon'a riaa to ttia aummlt, wMon 
la wti* ttw puwtoaiton of Owaa la My Ufa 
by mr^ ant ftoahal (Pargamen, CIA; 
papofbaoa ed<P6) la ao wo^ of dtaoua- 
tion. 

Aithoupfi writtan In ttw main by AlaMfldar 
Hoalwl a «all>known Nuaaian elwaa (oumal- 
wt, ‘Ofwaa la My Ufa' was obvlouaiy pro- 
duoad with ttw olooa aeliaboniilon arid Ob' 
oporatton of Karpov Mmaalf ^ moat of ttw 
notoa to ttw jpamaa ara hla. to Hwili la no 
doubt ttwt Hiwla an autfwniattva blofliopny 
of ttw world dliamplon. 

OrlMnally produeod In Runalan undar ttw 
aemawfwt apurioua tttta of Hw Nintti Varti- 
oal', ttw ftoroamon publloallon la Or K. tt, 
NMl'a aaeallani Indian ttanalallon wlileli 
iraoaa Karpov't oaraar from fila aaniaat 
yoan up to but not Inafudlng hla world lllta 
dafonoa m iagulo tPTC. ttw IriMIttA «on 
alon roadi wry wall IpoaOlbly awn batiar 
ttwn ttw RuMlan orlplrwl by all aooounla) 
but aonwwharo along ttw lino orw bogirw to 

R leh up a fooling of maoourlly In ttw narra- 
w. ForMthougnRoahalltatgioaipalnato 
impraaa upon ttw raador'a Karpova graal 
natural ablilttoa and hit growlrig ttrl^ of 
auooaaaat whieh roaa ao naturally to a 
oraaotndo In 1P7S (whan Karpov baoama 
world ohamplon), ttw atlll graaltr Wng^ii to 
wMoh ha gM m attamptlnp to JuaUV ttw 
dooMen by nOE (ttw World Cfwat Ptdara- 
lion) to award Karpov ttw world lltia, maraly 
augitoaia that la Indoad oomathing ttwra to 
ba tuotiflad. (Karpov baeamo ohamplon by 
dafault whan FIOC rP i a o la d Flaofwr'a tarma 
lor dofandlng hla tttta.) Thla .foalHig la 
a tr angthanad by ttw rathar hollow way Kar¬ 
pov't omy two rivalt, ttWelwr and Korohrwl, 
ara dlawfaaad ao raving paranolaoa. 

Apparantty ttlaofwr waa mad baoauaa ha 
tapadad noe to aooapt ragulatlona giving 
ttw ohamplon (ttwn ttltr^) an unfair 
advontago. No mantlon waa mada of ttw 
faot ttwt Karpov tubaaquantly dafandad hla 
lltto m Baguio undar ragulatlont whieh 
pr o ta e tad aw ohamplon'a lltia at Waat aa 
wall ao thoaa whioh Plaohor had domandad 
and PlOE ra|aeM. And KorehnmT Wall, 
avarybody knowt that Korohnol It oom- 
pWtoly eraiy. Aftor all, anybody who Wavtt 
ttw Bovlal Union mutt ba mad. 

On ttw aubWet of Korohnol, It la amuaing ' 
to oompara tnia book with Korohnoi't own 
autoblogrimhy publlahad tomo two yoara 
ago by B. T. utaford undar ttw lltia 'Chaao 
It My Lift'. What a oolnoldanoa. 

But raiuming to Karpov and Roahal. I do 
not think ttw book uittmalaty doaa Karpov 
iuailot. By ovaratating Karpov't oaaa and 
danounolng hla nvala noahal aaerlfloaa 

muoh of ttw oradibllliy which muoh of ttw 
book d atanrat. Modorailon In all thingt. 


Top nittfw aaorMota 
Whito; Donofwv. Black; Spattov 
8l,eltlan Datonot 
1. PMU. Pu-«M4; C. N>*KBS. 

B-Oa, P a tt| 4. N a tt, N-KB»| •. 

i. M-CMA. P-IMt ^ •r»“- 
P-ON4) g. 0-4>, B-NIl tt. 

10. P-4(l, PaPi 11. PaP, KN-^ If. 
B-KI, NaPtl^ 

OB-OI, B^j 10. N a P, N a Ri Itt. Na KP, 
‘ Bllir. Ral^aK ia.QaM,N>-R1| 


10 . 


or Ba R. BaB-r; Itt. Ob B, Qa P 


TmuMo up Iho Vbigo 

“laek:Wwak 


Whito: Farago. Stock; 

■ I Qambit 

■4M, to-KBO; £ P-OB^ B-OM; a. 
, B>ONa; 4. PaP. B-^l 11 PaP, 

J>-CBi>. M- Ott, B " KM t ; 




i. B>«NB B-mi t. B-4M, QW-Oli lOi 

O-^a N^S 11. R^, O-Oi IB. IB-N1, 
BHplIg^^Neb RAIVi 

MICHAEL 6TEAIM 


bridge 



fwfmn m OTiwvr •■■■v wmpwn mmnv v 

Ka and M daatofBt you InM Ja, whwh 
card * MU play from dwiwtol An arttoia 

tea teate ^MBAate tab M PteiBtelh • 

0V iWnS VEWte Hi ■ IMnilHl fMIVT ffWVMI ■ 

dWlnetton that la aaMte^OfmuiaM. 
aittwiigh good ptoyora art aPara af it. 
Oempwi ffiaatt mo daaia: 


K O J 
010 4.4 
JS4 

10 •» 


baawr, Beulh. UM alt 

* g«4Btt 

V KB 

4 KOtt 

B A J4 

N 

0 A 10 a 7 a 

V ja 

a A 7 a 

* Koa 


tt A07«S 

♦ loaaa 
Btrca 


South piayt In Pour Spadaa and Watt 
loadt ttw King of apadaa. on wMeh Boat 
thowt out. Oaetortr wHI naturally allmlnala 
ttw eluba and diawond a b aton aawingwHh 
a trump. Waal will new try a low hoM. 

kBiiMa Bm AmooB m ate 

9nW9 vfWI WM TOnm IV HOT ■ flWi Vr 

eonoadt a rufMnd^laeartt, Beutti hat no 
oartain Indication about ttw lit of ttw 
Ouaon and Aea. P io b i B l y ha will do ttw 
right thing, baoauaa WHt hat airoady 
tumadupwittiBiiQjand 4 J. 

On thla layout than it a ttreng poinWr 
to ttw right play: 


OAKS 
0 A 10 8 4 
4 J84 
4k 10«8 


* 7884 a 
tt K3 
4 K08 
41 A J8 

N 

W I 

• 

o J 10 a 8 
ja 
A78 


$ 00788 
4 10 8 3 a 
* 78 83 


tt 

4 


* Koa 


New Watt toadt 4i 10 agtintt Pour 
Spadaa At tome point In ttw play Watt, aa 

O^rVfVf HteH V Hw nOT^i IwVw VOInll 

knewa that Watt waa not obHgad to leueh 
haarta • ha oouid haw aalwd wHh a trump 
• ao It Itri^ to play ttw King tram dummy. 

Tha pnnolpla to oamambor la ttwt you 
muai not M a dafandar dhMio veu out of a 
inek you would auroly ihaka If you had to 
play nw auit younalf. 

TERENCE REE8E 


stamps 



C. W. HILL 


quiz 


QueiTiom 

1. Whan did ths Qrsst Lasp Forward 
takt giBos? 

а. WhstisttitKnBviorOlBmonda.othsr 
than 8 {Maying oard? 

3. By what pathotogloal tarm would an 
Individuat who ovtr-avaluaiaa hla own 
Importanoa bs rafsrrad to? 

4. What ara roadymadat? 

5. Whara would on# find tha Uataoha In 
tha I930t7 

б. What la Skmnar't Box? 


'aatuodasi ais 
-Udojddt uitai o) Bisui|ua 0uiuisjt ro) 
ituuixB ‘d 'B padoitAtp aoiAtp y 'g 
'OiiaABd aiuy Aq 
aoesi ^*4 u| patiuttOJO titHtuonau 
itojo )0 uofisaiutSio laiiOJiai 
a|A«B-tt|oa«d • tniM t| AitSunH ui -g 
. '4iei 

u| attuun 41(11 aioatqo painpainuttui 
anoniOuooui (o uoniomxa jo) tan 
a)|fi-Bpta am aqiiotap a duiauono 
laojiw laiuisd Xq paioopa uuai > 
otiuBujoitdaui t at tH e 
0161 laquiaoaq 
ui wibofow ui AouoMth lagotw latuitd 
usiatny aqi Aq paatusSio uoiuqmxs 
ws US >0 anil am AiittuiOiJo t| u z 

'%« MAO 

(0 uiMOiB itiAtnpui 10 aiSJ lanuut us 
It au|ui|B ggst UI papttt uoiittii«|j] 
.tnpui paoio) 10 AOiiod aaaumo aui i 
tHIMSNV 
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The RSVP syndrome 


By V. K. Madhavan Kutty 


L have come to the conclusion that one 
hould be careful in sending out invita¬ 
tions. I do get invitations for official and 
non-official functions occasionally. The 
only thing I like about them is the 
inevitable RSVP, Regrets only. I invari¬ 
ably regret. How ^ood it is to know that 
someone wants to invite you and expects 
regrets only! This practice I adopted at 
intemationaf levels, could eliminate a 
good deal of confusion. 

For example, Afghanistan invited the 
Soviet troops. Had there been the RSVP, 
Reglrets only, in that invitation, history 
womd have been different. And the 
monopoly press would never have got an 
bpportunity to embarrass us about the 
non-aligned meet. Think of the trouble 
one oversi^t on the part of Afghanistan 
has caused. It has made us send out so 
many invitations to other countries to 
come and talk to us so that we could 
explain the Afghan stand. 

A proper invitation, 1 think, would 
have solved a lot of other troubles too. 
One thing, we are misunderstood for 
somebody else’s mistake. We are called 
partisan. We are called aligned. Pakistan 


thinks that we are not equidistant from 
the super powers. All this could have 
been avoided. Today, at the non-aligned 
conference and elsewhere in the world 
forums what are we doing? Trying to 
convince the rest of the world and some 
of our people also about the Afghan 
invitation. 

It is time for the non-aligned block to 
take some clear and convincing stand 
about sending out invitations among 
themselves, to other countries and espe¬ 
cially to super powers. The invitations 
that are to be sent by the under¬ 
developed, developing and developed 
coimtries are to be prescribed. Care 
should be taken in attaching strings. 
Some of the countries have modern de¬ 
vices to see strings even if they are not. 
attached. Such invitations should be di¬ 
vided in three categories. Invitations 
among the non-aligned countries, invita¬ 
tion to those hoping to be natural allies 
and‘Invitations to super powers. 

In all the invitations, the expected 
period of stay should be stated. The 
invitee before embarking upon the jour¬ 
ney should take an oath that he would 
abide by the five principles of Pan- 
chsheel. Even if some invitations are 
misintenireted and accepted they should 
go back after the expiry of invitations. In 


case any invitee overstays, and insists 
that the purpose of the visit is not 
achieved and he would go on staying tilL 
that is achieved the matter should be 
referred to the Bureau and Bureau 
should take steps to see that he is packed 
up and sent out. During this period, the 
non-aligned block, the more non-aligned 
among them, should ensure that others 
should not take advantage to get them¬ 
selves invited to that country as that 
would enhance coldwar possibilities. 

It would be in the interest of the 
non-aligned countries to send out invita¬ 
tions to super powers with the words 
marked, RSVP, Regrets only. If they do 
not regret and still come, necessary pre¬ 
cautions are to be taken, so that the 
country that invites should remain nona- 
ligned. If the invitations to super powers 
are for economic aid, the invitatiop 
would read better without the RSVP, 
Regrets only. After all one can’t go on 
regretting all the time. 

Note: Initial reactions to my proposal 
have already started coming in. One 
Latin American country has suggested 
that the invitation matter should not be 
discussed by. non-aligned nations. 
Another African country has suggested 
that in on invitation RSVP should be 
mentioned. A neighbouring country has 
suggested withdrawal of RSVP from all 
previous invitations to make the move¬ 
ment stronger. These may be taken up at 
the next Summit. __ 





















Today your trusted 

Godrej 

costs less than 


odier refrigerators. 



The Godrej refrigerator, with its So drop in today at your nearest 

unique features like the enamelled steel Godrej showroom or dealer. Take a look 
inner walls, ability to withstand wider at the Godrej. It has long-lasting quality 
voltage fluctuations, laminated top, built into every feature, making G^rej 

sturdy stand and unsurpassed after-sales the best refrigerator money can buy. 
service, now costs you less than most 
other refrigerators—thanks to higher 
productivity. 

We hope to offer vou this benefit for 
as long as it is possible. 

Buy now while the buying is good. 
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hit India 



BANGALORE: Dared to do so, the Kar¬ 
nataka chief minister took the plunge 
literally, to inaugurate a swimming 
pool. That he dived into the water 
oackward and that there was migh^ 
splash did not go unnoticed by his 
audience composed mostly of children. 
Mr T. R. Shamanna, Janata member of 
the Lok Sabha and his political adver¬ 
sary. who requested Mr Gundu Rao to 
declare open the Basavangudi Corpora¬ 
tion swimming pool challenged him to 
take the first plunge. The chief minister 
disappeared into the dressing room, and 
was back in a trice; attired in a black 
tswimming trunk and splashed in, to the 
delight of all. Apparently not :o be 
outdone even hon-politically, Mr P. 
Ranadev, Janata member of the Karna¬ 
taka Assembly followed him into wa¬ 
ter —Hindu (Tarun Rednaur, Visakha- 
patnam) 

NEW DELHI; As a ‘security measure,’ 
the Prime Minister's security staff re¬ 
portedly denied a front row seat to 
senior CPI leader M. Farooqi, who was 
to be honoured along with other free¬ 
dom fighters at the golden jubilee 
celebration of the Chittagong uprising 
at Mavlankar Hall on Thursday (19 
February). The aged leader, left in dis¬ 
gust as he felt badly treated. The func¬ 
tion was marred when a part of the 
^incensed audience shouted in protest. 

' Some raised cries of ‘shame, shame.’ 
The Prime Minister who was sitting on 
the dais was seen pointing towards a 
security officer to find out the reason. 
Mr Farooqi had already left the venue 
by then —Patriot (Rashbehari Das, Cal¬ 
cutta) 


prtn tt. 30 tor tha amry givan lirti 


DORNAKAL: A wireless message sent 
to the state headquarters by a police 
constable from here on the basis of a 
hearsay that 50 persons had died in the 
collapse of a bridge under construction 
across Maneru river, five km from here 
yesterday (24 February), led to great 
concern resulting in the chief minister 
hurriedly announcing a judicial probe. 
Only an hour later when the collector of 
Warangal district reached the spot 
could the earlier report be corrected 
and the chief minister was informed 
that the toil was only two. Following 
this, the judicial inquiry was changed 
into a m^isterial inquiry —Nagpur 
Times (N. Ganesan, Bombay) 

NEW DELHI: Mr C. M. Stephen, com¬ 
munications minister, likened the rul¬ 
ing Congress-I pany to an elephant and 
the opposition to a donkey. Participat¬ 
ing in the debate on motion of thanks to 
the President for his address to the joint 
session of Parliament, Mr Stephen said 
only an elephant could pull a log and 
not a donkey. In 1977 the donkey was 
made to pull the log and the result was 
that the donkey collapsed. Dr Subrama- 
niam Swamy: You are asking for opposi¬ 
tion cooperation. But donkey can only 
kick. Mr Stephen: But our trouble is 
that the donkey is braying and biting— 
Indian Nation (Om Prakash Dangaich, 
Bhagalpur) 

COIMBATORE; A python has made 
friends with a hen and they have been 
living together in cage for months.’ The 
python and hen were brou^t to the 
Chidambaram Park here by the author¬ 
ities, following complaints that a snake 
was being kept in a house in the town. If 
any other chick was put in the cage the 
python would swallow it immediately— 
Amrita Bazar Patrika (L. Syamala Rao, 
Bhubaneswar) 

AHMEDABAD; “Reserved” kites were 
flying all over Ahmedabad. Flying “re¬ 
served” kites is latest of the novel 
agitational methods of the anti- 
reservationists. And the people re¬ 
sponded well, making use of the kites 
and thread left over after the utran on 
14 January, which is observed as 'kite¬ 
flying day’ in Gujarat —Indian Express 
(Veenu Bhatia, Ambamath) 


idia abroad 


KUALA LUMPUR: An Indian doctor, 
whose award of about $ 250,000 for 
wrongful dismissal by an industrial 
court was recently quashed by the High 
Court here, has won the money back 



^ in Petaling Jaya must pay Dr A. Dutt, 
nts former director of radiolt^, the 
money in lieu of reinstatement. Dr Dutt. 
who woriced 12 years at the hospital had 


W«laiV«N.aNlM|R-MMl 


his contract terminated in 1976 after 
disagreement with the hospital author¬ 
ities. An industrial coun awarded him 
the money after ruling that he had been 
dismissed without just cause and that 
reinstatement could not be granted be¬ 
cause of the animosity between Dr Dutt 
and the hospital. The money covered 
losses of salary and speci^ts’ fees 
owing to him by the hospital 
—Ifincfu 


wMiout eommvfit 


As a result of this (the union) 
budget, instead of 3 million people 
crossing over the poverty line, ten 
million will go under it—inioo 
Mody 

They (the centre) have to beat us 
up and put us in jail before remov¬ 
ing my government—Jyoti Basu, 
chief minister of West Bengal 

The newspapers are eyes an^ ears 
of the pubUc not present in the 
House—M. Hidayatullah, Rajya 
Sabha chairman 

We are not dead but alive to face 
any challenge posed by the Ctm- 
gress (I) who not once but twice 
stabbed me in the back—Sheikh 
Abdullah 

I know it (national interest) is much 
bigger than Mr (Piloo) Mody—JM- 
fer Sherief, minister of state for 
railways 

Let there be a caste war. It should 
settle once for all the issue of 10 per 
cent people ruling over 90 per 
cent—Jagjivan Ram on the anti- 
reservation agitation in Gujarat 

As 70 per cent you (the farmers) do 
not have to ask for favours; you 
have the right to give orders, to 
dictate—A. B. Vajpayee, BJP 
leader 

After the spectacle that it has made 
of itself in recent weeks the Con- 
mess (U) should in future mean 
Conmess (useless)—Tailpiece in 
the Times of India 

We shall continue to sledgehammer 
your heads until you recognise our 
rights—Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein on his decision to force the 
Tehran government into recognis¬ 
ing .Iraq’s offshore and territorial 
claims 

Id Islam compromise with the 
enemy has no sense—Ayatollah 
Khomeini 

We are not in an arms race with 
India, and India should be satisfied 
with that—Agha Shahi, Pakistan’s 
foreign minister 

In many ways, the international 
situation depends on the policy of 
the USSR and the USA—resident 
Brezhnev 

America’s successes will be our suc¬ 
cesses. Your problems will be our 
problems, ana when you look for 
friends we will be there—Margaret 
Thatcher, British PM, to President 
Reagan 

With Prince Charles beside me I 
cannot po wrong—Lady Diana 
Spencer m Time 
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WISE COUNSEL 


Did you know that the Indian gov> 
ernmant hires a public relations 
consultancy firm for its Washington 
embassy for a fee of $ 60,000 per 
year? Well, neither did we, until 
Syed Shahabuddln asked a ques¬ 
tion in the Rajya Sabha. As the 
finance ministers written reply to 
the question has gone largely uim- 
ported, here are the details. The 
firm calls itself ^bllc Relations 
Attache International Inc. (PRAl) 
and has been employed by the 
Indian embassy since 9 August 
1965. Anything significant in that? 
Well, yes. The firm's chief execu¬ 
tive is one J. N. Ganju who was a 
public relations officer with the 
Indian Information and broadcast¬ 
ing mlnlstn since 1949 and trans¬ 
ferred to the Washington embassy 
in 1959. He ioined PRAI in 1965. 
Now, how big is the team that 
supiwrts chief executive Ganju? It 
it virtually a one-man show set up 
by a former government employee 
WHO decides to strike out on his own 
and uses to full advantage his con¬ 
tacts with hit former colleagues? 

Mr Ganju's qualifications—a 
masters de^ee in economics and a 
diploma in journalism—were quite 
suited for his I & B ministry post 
but how much ice did he cut in 
Washington? The minister stated 
that he was appointed to "achieve 


continuing American support for 
India's economic development." Af¬ 
ter the 1971 Bangladesh war the US 
government discontinued economic 
aid to India and direct aid was 
resumed after President Carter 
came to power. Wat there much for 
him to do? The embassy itself 
seems at one stage to have had 
second thoughts on retaining his 
services. When hti contract expired 
on 1 September 1979 It tried to find 
another consultant but failed. PRAI 
was reappointed on 1 June 1960. 

In the hst decade Indian exports 
have faced growing protectionism 
in the USA and all the advice 
available in Washington does not 
seem to have been of much help in 
fighting this successfully. That 
PRAI was supposed to provide eco¬ 
nomic counsel is proved by the feet 
that its fees are paid out of the 
finance ministry's budgetary grant 
The fees paid to PRAI would have 
been almost enough to pay for the 
posting of an economic counsellor 
and a first secretary along with 
their families in Washington. The 
first secretary, presumably from 
the IPS, would in all probability 
have been better qualified than Mr 
Ganju for the job. And the commer¬ 
cial counsellor could have helped 
out quite a bit. But still PRAI 
ramains indispensable. 



PATRON OF POOR 

The Congress(I) MLA from 
Shahpur in Bihar, Mr Anand Shar- 
mo, wants to help the poor. How 
does he go ebout it? He decides to 
construct a Janata shopping centre 
at Blhia in his constituency. So he 
manages to obtain two acres of land 
from the railways near the Bihia 
station. Buf poor people are already 
living in mmeeshift houses there. So 
the servtefltof the Bihar police are 
requisitioflid and the squatterers 
are severely beaten up and evicted. 
They are not the same poor for 
whom Mr Sharma cares so much. 
This is net all that inexplicable 
once we resdise that Anand Sharma 
it the brother of A. P. Sharma, 
union minister for tourism and civil 
aviation. 

THOUGHTFUL PM 

If China can have the “Thoughts of 
Chairman Mao” distributed all over 
the countiy at state expense then 
why can’t India follow the example? 
Never mind that Chairman Mao’s 
thoughts are currently at a discount 
in Cnina and those who swallowed 
them in toto are accused of “what- 
everism.” Ever since Mrs Gandhi 
returned to power the directorate 
of advertising and visual publicity 
has taken up in right earnest the 
task of propagating the thoughts of 
Mrs Gandhi. In the past 14 months 
as many pamphlets of her 
“thoughts” nave been issued, all 
carrying her same beaming image. 
But there is one difference with 
Chairman Mao. His thoi^ts al¬ 
ways came in red but Mrs Gandhi’s 
comes in variable colours. Isn’t that 
symbolic? 

PUBLICitv FORMULA 

Remember when Morarji Desai 
suddenly sprang a surprise on ev¬ 
erybody by claiming that he had a 
formula for solving the intractable 
Assam problem and enjoyed a good 
bit of the limelight? It now appears 
that all that he had up his sleeves 
was the trite suggestion that Benga¬ 
lis in Assam should learn to liva in 
amity with the Assamese and also 
pick up their language. When Mrs 
Gandhi came to know what • damp 
squib Mr Dnai’s formula was after 
hu meeting with home minlater 
Gianl Zell slngh, she gave him a 
thorough dresamg^dowh. The rather 
straightforward Gianl/i, who had 
alraedv agraad to a sacondfraaetliui 
with Mr had to fafga U1 

haaldi and call it off. although ha 
was fit enough M attend office 
during that day. 

0. E. NIZAMUDOIN 
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Voltas Packaged Unit keeps your 
clients and customers in a cool, 
calm atmosphere. Economically. 

' Efficiently. Quietly. Look at some 

of its benefits. You'll surely agree 
it's a real cool package deal! 

D Uniform cooling of largo areas. 

□ No noise. So, no distraction— 

better work efficiency. 

□ Voltas service. 

Available in 5-ton and 7-ton 
water cooled models and 
a S-ton air cooled model. 
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higher and higher. 

’he exclusive Suuon ringe 
if high-fashion fabrics 
eaches new peaks. ^J\th 
>rints and colours in 
fioud-soft textures. 
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There are: 

“TECHNOLOOr* backed by 
ai-Indki lervke 

Ejdde is the on^ battery backed ty the 
most extensive and or^ised after 
s a les ae n /ice network in the counby. 
And an E>^ Guarantee is valid 
wherever you are; at any of the 1400 
and more authorised, fuBy-trained, fuDy- 
equlpped Eidde Dealer outlets in India 
That s why we confidently claim that 
Exide Sei^ wBI keep on adcfing 
nrxjre Itfe to your batt^. A battery that 
has alreac^ the benefits of unmatched 


(uaHly and superior researd) and 
oeveiopmenL 

“QUALmr that ddlea age 

No compromises I No sub-at«idard 
components I From raw material to end 
prooict, 208 cpjaiife tests ensure that 
E^de is bunt to last longer than aU other 
batteries. 

‘ItSD’^that benefits the cuatomcr 

Special grid design for hokfing the active 

maerial ftnriy in place to increase 
battery Bfe; new grid afiqy to make the 
battery 30X more resistant to 
overcharge; unique porvic separators to 
eisure peak petformanoe at aii times; 


revolutionary plate lock system in certain 



due to bad road con^lons. Results of 
contiTHious Research and Development 
in battery processes and manufacture. 
Aimed at ultimate^ benefiting the 
customer. 

So now you have good reasons to do 
vhat Hindustan Motors, Ashok Leyland, 
Telco, A4ahlndra and Mahindra, Eicqita, 
Premier^ B^, Put^ab Tractors and 
TAPE, to name or^ a few, hiv* bean 
doing for years. ^ an Exida. Get 
unbekable Quatity, Technology mtd 
Service. 
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For whom the bell tolls... 

Remember the old ceiling punkah 
' and how it barely stirred the air 
while it almost pulled your arm out of its socket? 
Bajaj helps make all that a thing of the past. 

Bajaj fans are built to cool you even in the hottest 
summers. That’s because they are the only ones with 
press braked blades for greater air delivery. 

Complemented with a really sturdy motor. 

So no matter how fast you run them, the life doesn't run out. 

Bajaj fans are available in a range of sizes and models. 

All made of superior quality components. 

And all made to Bajaj’s stringent standards. Backed by strict 
quality control and a 3500-strong dealer network 


that ensures prompt after-sales service, 
in India you are. It's things like these 
the most trusted name in electrical products. 

Bajaj fans deliver more air 

for less power. 



Wherever 
that make Bajaj 




BUY BEST BUY BAJA] 
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The caste war In Gujarat ooet on unabated as the caste Hindu* 
seek to turn back tha wheals of history through their violent 
agitation to and rMervatlons ?or the backwards. The Indian 
constitution Is under challenge aii'also the last 30 years' attempts 
to right an Injustice rooted In Indian history. M. J. Akbar went to 
Ahmedabad to find out what were the forces that were fanning 
the flames of hate. Page 12 


When the Israelis learn of Col Kadhafl's threat to blow up New 
York If they do not give up all occupied Arab territories in a day, 
they decide to destroy Libya. This Is the tense scenario tor the 
political novel The FiMi Honmtn by Larry Collins and Domlnl> 
qua Lapierre, whose excerpts we carry. Pegs 32 
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I BbiiHo’t ion 

Russy Karar^a, editor of Bilu, le a ooiourtul personality who naa 
always beUeved In oontroveraies and challenge. He haa now 
taken a revolutionafy step In Indian Joumallam by oreating for the 
first time in the country a dally English tabloid, The Dally. The 
media and the readers are waiting to see how the tabloid will 
shapeup. Pigs 20 
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VISL introduces 
Vacuum Steel Technology 



For high purity steels. 

And low carbon stainless s* 2eis. 


Vacuum processing is a 
relatively young branch of 
steel technology, which 
has gained rapid acceptance 
throughout the world. Used 
in conjunction with 
standard equipment, like 
arc-furnaces and converters 
It has revolutionised the 
manufacture of alloy steels 

Vacuum Degassing is a 
process of eliminating 
dissolved gases from 
the melt. Rinsing with an 


inert gas, in the process, 
improves homogeneity. 

Vacuum Oxygen 
Decarburising helps in 
making cleaner stainless 
steels - with extra low 
carbon content 

Vacuum processing 
improves the metallurgical 
and mechanical properties 
of finished products - for 
applications ranging from 
razor blades to nuclear 


plants Already equipped 
with the most advanced 
Forge Plant in South East 
Asia, the installation of a 
new VD&VOD Plant has 
further established VISL 
as India's leading producer 
of sophisticated alloy steels 

India's leader in alloy steels 
and ferro-alloys 



Visvesvaraya Iron S Steel Limited 

(A Public Set lcir iInrler!,iking) 


















The Government 


A poor PR job _ 

The public row between the World Bank and the Indian 
Kovemment over the Thai Vaishet project could have 
been avoided had the Indian officials posted in Washing¬ 
ton kept a close tab on the situation. If New Delhi had 
been warned in time of the attitude of the bank officials 
then remedial action could have been taken to prevent 
the loan sanction from lapsing. But Indian officials 
sitting pretty in luxurious Washington kept their home 
government in the dark. They came to know of the 
“lapse” only after the World Bank had issued its cryptic 
statement. The bank did not really want a public row of 
this sort with its favourite customers. But it was not 
going to be taken for granted. A little bit of PR work 
would have settled everything but this our men in 
Washington failed to do. The bank is already keen to 
rove that it does not bear India a permanent grudge. It 
as approved a handsome $400 million loan for the 
other-giant fertiliser project, Hazari. 

What will paper mills live on? 

The directorate-general of technical develop- 
ment(DGTD) in the industries ministry has been indis¬ 
criminately licensing capacity for the production of 
paper and paper boards without locating adequate 
supplies of raw materials. At this rate, many a unit will 
come to a finding halt for want of raw materials after a 
few years. Forest resources have been dwindling sharply 
in recent years. Development of forest land is a state 
subject and unless the centre takes effective steps there 
may be an even greater paper shortage in the future. 
Efforts are needed to further broaden the raw material 
base of the paper industry by using agricultural residues 
like sugarcane bagasse, jute sticks and waste paper. It is 
theoretically possible to produce a million tonnes of 
paper from the sugarcane bagasse now being burnt by 
the sugar mills. Just to retain the present per capita 
level of paper consumption of two kg, paper production 
will have to rise from the present one million tonnes to 
over two million tonnes in the next 25 years. We must, 
however, aim at a per capita consumption of at least 4.5 
kg by the year 2000 keeping in mind the rise in 
education, employment and literacy. The central gov¬ 
ernment will have to immediately take matters in hand 
if this target is to be fulfilled. 

Twice lucky _ 

How did railways minister Kedar Pande sail so merrily 
through both Houses of Parliament while replying to the 
debate on the railway budget? He mollified his critics in 
the Lok Sabha by announcing several concessions in the 
stiff new imposts he had made on both freight and 
passenger traffic. But he was clever enough to ward off 
repeated queries about the total impact of these reliefs. 
Before they could really get ,at him he rushed off to the 
Rajya Sabha to reply to the debate there. But the elders 
knew their job better and Mr Pandey had to come out 
with how much his concessions would actually amount 
to. And what an anti-climax it was! Concessions of only 
Rs three crores had been made on the new measures 
that would fetch Rs 353 crores annually. But even here 
Mr Pande was lucky. It was too late in the evening for 
reporters to pick up this story of virtually non-existent 
concessions. The railway board members present prom¬ 
ised details the next day. But that next day is yet to 
come,_ 


Two mastere lor export units _ 

'Die scheme for quick sanctioning of 100 per cent 
ej^rt-oiiented units, formulated by the cmnmerce 
ministry is off to a good start. Altogether 21 applications 
for sucn units have been cleared so far. But there is a 
duality of control over the sanctioning procedwe Aat 
may le!ad to problems later. The applications will have to 
be submitted to the secretariat for industrial approvals 
which will then forward them to the commerce ministry 
for clearance by a special board. Thus the industries 
minisov can easOy kill the scheme by either not 
forwarding deserving applications or forwarding those 
which have more clout than expertise. This womd not 
have been the case had the whole matter been left in Ae 
hands of the commerce ministry but the exceptionally 
powerful industries secretary managed to retam a hold 
on the scheme. Currently, units to be set up in the 
Kandia and Santa Cruz export processing zones are 
sanctioned by the conunerce minis^ itself. The matter 
is referred to the secretariat for industrial approvals 
only when an industrial licence is necessary. 

Free trips for kisans _ 

The railways ran 140 special trains for the kisan rally in 
Delhi on 16 February and earned Rs l.Scrotes. But they 
seemed to have conveniently ignored the fact that au 
these trains were jampacked. Surely the hire charges 
per train could not have been fixed irrespective of the 
number of people who would actually travel. If one train 
carried the load of two then the railways lost by that 
much. Exceptional overcrowding must have taken its 
toll on the life of the rolling stock. This large-scale 
diversion of the railways* resources had its own impact 
on the services available to regular passengers. The 
railway board does not seem to have minded all this in 
the least. 
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OPINION 



Hero of Aligarh 

A ligarh's communal student ‘leaders’ 
(1 February) by M. J. Akbar fives a 
fairly balancea account of what is hap¬ 
pening at Aligarh Muslim University 
(AMU). 1 am not involved in the so-called 
idaoloi^cal clash, and can give an un- 
biased^view of the situation: I think that 
if we want to save AMU from total 
extinction, we must rally behind persons 
like Dr Irfan Habib. 

Arbar Husain, Biochemistry Division, 
AMU. Aligarh 


As a student of AMU, 1 have felt that 
anyone can command the students* fol¬ 
lowing in the university by whipping up 
emotions. The present stock of student 
leaders is not, perhaps, communal. But 
their method is the same: their agitation 
against Dr Habib gained momentum only 
after they gave a call to "save Islam”. In 
Aligarh all those who claim that Islam's 
honour is in danger, insult it unfailingly. 
KhalU Abu Saleh, Patna 

The students have claimed that their 
agitation is on a large scale. 1 think the 

r ition has a limited following: it is not 
ctad against an Ideology as a whole, 
or against an institution, or even against 
political parties which have played mvoc 
with the university, but, sadly, against an 
enliahtanad and reasonable person. The 
students may succeed in getting rid of 
Prof. Habib, who is racognlsad as one of 
the greatest living historians today: but 
this would be the greatest defeat for the 
revivalist organisations instigating tha 
students. Dr Irfan, with his knowledge, 
would be welcome anywhere, but the loss 
would be the community's, the universi¬ 
ty’s and the potential student's. Posterity 
will be told how AMU in 1981 had thrown 
out Dr Irfan because logic failed to 
compromise with sentiment; they will be 
reminded of the crimes perpetrated on 
enlightened persons in medieval Europe 
who, similarly, spoke the truth. 

The agitation has been started under 


the garb of defending Islam:’ this shows 
that the students have no idea at all of 
the true Islamic spirit. Islam is being 
used as a veil for orthodox and reaction¬ 
ary forces directed against reform. Philo¬ 
sophically, Islam stands for socialism and 
change. The students should not destroy 
this Islamic spirit by demonstrating 
against a person whom our community 
should be proud of. Let me clarify that 
the Almighty has given us no authority to 
Judge the sincerity of a person, whether 
or not he accepts the Supreme Force. The 
agitation also betrays the students' poor 
academic standards and lack of eauca- 
tion. Frankly, it is due to the efforts of Dr 
Habib that Muslims. today can study 
history without feeling guilty. He shat¬ 
tered the myth that Muslims came to 
India to convert non-believers and main¬ 
tain huge harems. Is this no contribution 
tp Islam? 

M. Atyab Siddiqui, Delhi 

On behalf of the Indian History Con¬ 
gress, I would like to express my grati- 
' tude for your extremely informative and 
courageous article on the recent develop- 
. ments in AMU, exposing the vicious 
communal campaign against Prof. Irfan 
Habib, one of India's most eminent and 
respected historians. Your readers may 
be interested to know that the Indian 
History Confess at its 41st session in 
Bombay in the last week of December, 
which was attended by more than 1,000 
historians, passed a unanimous resolu¬ 
tion condemning the attacks on Prof. 
Habib and calling on the authorities 
concerned to take energetic measures 
against such incidents. Far from being 
able to do so, the vice-chancellor hat now 
seen (it to chargesheet Prof. Habib and 
has appointed a person whose impartial¬ 
ity is extremely suspect to head tha 
enquiry committee. Such policies 
threaten all academic, secular and civil¬ 
ised values. 

Sufflir Sarkar, Secretary, Indian History 
Congress, Sew Delhi 

The Muslims of India are grateful to Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan for the lacrtficei he 
made to eitabliih AMU. But itrikaa and 
communal rloti were not what ha dreamt 
of. Seeing tha present condition of AMU, 
this Urdu couplet comes to mind: "Qeum 
bepar hai Dean bakas hai, Gai Islam ka 
Xfdhar waris" (transiataa roughly, this 
meansi people have lost their itfentity; 
religion is helpless. Where are those who 
eare tor Islam? 

Masood Akhtat, Meerut 

You have not mentioned one aspect of 
the trouble; a very senior professor of the 
histon department has been giving mor¬ 
al and material support to students to get 
rid of Dr Habib. During the pre- 
Emergeney period he was very close to 
the then union education minister and 
was aspiring to become the VC. But 
students and teachers opposed his 
nomination. 

M. Perwes Ahmad, Monghyr 

A professor of the AMU history depart¬ 
ment who is an opportunist and com- 


munalist is behind the trouble. He shot 
into prominence during the Emergency 
and later developed close links with the 
erstwhile Jana Sangh, the RSS and Dean- 
dayal Upadhyaya Sansthan during tha 

i anata regime. Now he is a champion of 
ilam. He was an aspirant for the post of 
VC, but failed to get nominated. So he 
hired tome student leaders to agitata 
against Dr Irfan Habib and create trou¬ 
ble for the present VC. 'Seniors' in AMU 
are a menace; they have made the halls 
their permanent residence and .enjoy 
privileges like free boarding and finan¬ 
cial assistance reserved for poor and 
meritorious studenfs. BalCaute of their 
interference in admissions, brilliant Mus¬ 
lim students from far-off placet fail to get 
into AMU. I am convinced these forces 
have the least sympathy for Muslims in 
general. They even have close links with 
Hindu communalists with whom they 
unite to fight the progressive and secular 
forces in AMU. That it why ABVP- 
supported candidates could become pres¬ 
idents of the students' union in collusion 
with the Jamaat. 

Rasia Sultana (ex-student, AMU), Sam- 
balpur, Orissa 

If a student like Mansar Safi hat found 
shelter in the university even after he 
has been expelled, who is responsible? It 
is the administrative staff who gre- al¬ 
ways trying to defend him. No doubt Dr 
Irfan Habio is an eminent historian; he it 
also a committed politician. His unpopu¬ 
larity among the students is not due to 
his views but his marxitt activities on the 
campus. 

Syed Mohammad Zia, 9, Mumtas Hostel, 
Aftab Hall, AMU, Aligarh 

1 am sure your report will help general 
students who are not a party to the 
agitation to see the picture in a clear 
perspective. 

M. Ishrat Alam, Patna 

The views expressed by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan at different places proves to be an 
eye-opener to those who always seek an 
opportunity to divide Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims for their own selfish ends. Every 
neaealoving and true Indian who swears 
by socialism and secularism will appreci¬ 
ate your coverage. 

M. L Kamal, Varanasi 

I do not think it is students who are 
agitating against Dr Habib but goondas 
and criminals. 

Afros Shaheen, Patna 

The fact that students like Mansar Safi 
and Javaid Habib justify the military 
regime of Pakistan shows their fascist 
bent of mind. These criminal elements 
are a challenge not only to Dr Habib but 
all who stand by democraoy and secu¬ 
larism. 

Rafiq Alam, Bhagalpur 

Congratulations to Mr Akbar and Dr 
'Hablbi Here is an editor and a professor 
who have the ability to fight the corrupt, 
the criminal and the communal. 
Priyadhan Sandy, Hooghly 




D r Zakir Husain did not finiah his 
full term as the vice<chanceUor of 
AMU and resimed in 19S6.1 still very 
vividly remember his last day in the 
university as VC. After great penua* 
sion, the students* union people were 
able to make Zakir Saheb agree to 
come to the union hall to give a 
farewell speech. Unfortunately, a stu< 
dent died at night in the univenity' 
hospital after prolonged affliction 
from jaundice. Zakir Saiieb first wciR 
to the hospital in the morning, joined 
the boy's funeral procession to the 
church and attendra the service. He 
came to the union hall at the 
appointed hour in the evening, to* 
maculately dressed, as always, but 
visibly sad. I still recall every moment 
of this event and every word of bis 
speech. He opened by saying that it 
was a sad day and not appropriate for 
a meeting: Hamate ek sathi ne aaj 
hamko alvida kabi hai“ (one of us has 
bid us goodbye). He went on to make 
his speech and in the course of it, he 
narrated a fable. 


It is impokslbla to trknslate his 
beautiful Urdu'but the nory went 
something like this! Ita h fatett thera 
lived a community of pgrroti, A babe- 
Ua (bird-trapper) lived in a nearby 
villhge. He um to batdi parrots by a 
novel method. He woiild put a 1^ 
string througb a ttihnber Of Slbau 
pieces of narkui (hollow twig) and tie 
it ftom one irde to Anonier. Hie 
parrou would perch on these narkal 
pieces. Since thd pieces were hoOow 
and loose, the parrots would lose 
balance and keep goind round and 
round until the iMtelU came and 
cauiptt them. Aftbt a lolu tittte, when 
many parrots had been mled by the 
bahelta’s ingenuity, a reformer was 
born into this community. He Ustab* 
Ushed a school. He taught the parrots: 
“Hum par dar iamhiit lta& Ham 
shikari ke aarkul par kahm MaAeen 
baithainge. Aur agar baith MU gapb n> 
par pharphara kar oT iaraihgae" (We 
are feathered animals^ Vfe riwU never 
perch on the poacher’s string. Ahd 
even if we do, ire shall fly eway>..for 


we are feathered animals.) 

When every single parrot, young 
and old, had learnt the lesson by . 
bean, the reformer left the forest and 
went elsewhere, satisfied that he had 
finally beaten the bahelia. After a few 
months, the reformer happened to 
pass throudi the forest and thou||ht 
he would visit the parrot community 
and see how they were doing. He 
found that the bahelia had stretched 
nil string as before. A whole lot of 
parrots were perched on the aarkuJ 
pieces, going round and round, with¬ 
out letting go. The only change was 
that they kept chanting “Hum par dar 
Janwar haln. Hum shikari ke aarkul 
par kabhi naheea baithainge. Aar 
agar baith bhi gave to par pharphara 
kar or Jayainge." 

Indian Muslima are pardar anim¬ 
als. Sir Syed was the reformer. He 
‘established AMU. No further com¬ 
ments are needed. 

Zamir Ansari, Hew Delhi 


Corruption, malfunctioning! Is AMU any exception? 


U ndoubtedly, Prof. Irfan Habib is a 
learned man, but his views are only 
partly correct. Besides, one should not 
wash one’s dirty linen in public. Corrup¬ 
tion and malfunctioning nave been pre¬ 
vailing in all Indian universities; AMU is 
no exception. Prof. Habib holds nowerful 
posts. He is dean, faculty of social scien¬ 
ces, as welj as a member of the executive 
council—the university’s highest body. 
So, he should have tried to set things 
right instead of expressing his views In 
the Indian Express, which has been 
trying to tarnish the image of AMU for 
several years. After the arrival of Syed 
Hamid as VC, criminal activities were 
checked considerably. All students with 
criminal records were rusticated. So, it is 
very wrong to say that criminals are 
receiving shelter in the AMU campus. 

Students who did not agree with 
Prof.Habib’s idelogy have been refused 
admission in the research section. Prof. 
Habib has been exploiting the non¬ 
teaching employees for several years. It 
was on his instructions that the em¬ 
ployees staged a dhama and struck work 
a few years ago, for the first time in 
AMU’S hisioiy. 

The agitation staned by AMU leaders 
originally, did not get much support 
amoI^; the students. It was only when the 
district magistrate came to the VC’s 
lodge and threatened the leaders with 
dire consequences that students at large 
began rallying behind them. As far as 
discipline and academic standards are 
concerned, they are very disciplined and 
their academic calibre is comparable to 
that of students in any other university. 
Dr M. Nasim-e-Sehar, House Surgeon, 
Department of Orthopaedics, J. N, 
Medical College, Aligarh 

Prof. Habib’s statement in the Indian 
Exiness, New Delhi, of 13 January does 
not sustain your theory of a communal 
student leadership. In his interview, he 
refers to a "misnile of criminals.” He 
would like everyone in the university 
•dmiqifjbratioti to folly realise his rtppn- 


sibilities, and Hot, allow himself to be a 
victim of circumstances. 1 assure you, Mf 
Syed Hamid, the VC, and His team afa 
fully capable of taking care Of the uni¬ 
versity. You seem to suggest that peace 
in AMU is only attainable by the display 
of armed force, as shown in the photo¬ 
graphs. 

Mohd. Arif Ali Khan, 23C Medical Col¬ 
ony, AMU, Aligarh 

Your report is far from the truth. I was 
shocked to read it. 

5. A. Saghir, Giridib, Bihar 

If AMU is in such a bad slate as you have 
found it in. could you please name a 
single faultless universi^ in our coun¬ 
try? Speaking from experience in some 
other universities, I dare say aMU is one 
place where girls receive respect from 
boys. AMU has a distinct culture which 
otner universities miserably lack. 

Raiia Ashraf, Kanpur 

The statement about the lack of theatric¬ 
al activity in AMU is not a fact. In reality, 
the AMU drama club has been working 
efficiently and uninterruptedly since its 
inception. (Miss Zaheda Zaidi’s attempt, 
note, had been a personal venture of her 
own.) It has helped to promote theatrical 
activities on the campus, so much so that 
the drama club has had to start an annual 
drama festival since 1%8. Being competi¬ 
tive, the festival began to grow with more 
items and more teams (not less than 15 at 
any time) taking part in it. Last year Miss 
Zaidi herself was one of the judges. 
Besides, the drama club has been taking 
part regularly in drama competitions 
organisM by the Allahabad Nat^ Sangh, 
Punjab university, 'Allahabad university 
and Benares Hindu University. The last 
one deserves special mention, as the 
departure of the AMU team for thb Kashi 
Yatra ’81 coincided with the students’ 
agitation on the cattipus. The AMU stu¬ 
dents’ union and the authorities encour¬ 
aged us to go to BHU so that relations 
between the two universities could be. 
improved. Hie team consisted of ten 


boys, four girls and this is the case every 
time a drama club team goes out. Most of 
the plays staged here are mixed, inie 
women’s college too stages its own per¬ 
formances almost every month and 
actively participates in the annual drama 
festival. To further refute the allegation 
that there is no place for girls on the 
Aligarh stage, I would like to mention my 
own appointment as secretary of the 
drama club—the highest controlling 
body for promotion of cultural activities 
on the campus. Also, since 1977 the post 
of president of the AMU drama dub has 
been held by a non-Muslim, Dr G.D. 
Bhattacharya, the film, radio and theatre 
personality, and media consultant to the 
UN. This IS enough to prove that AMU is 
basically a non-communal institution.. 
Saba Haheed, Secretary, AMU Drama 
Club, Boom Ho. 5, G.E.C. Kennedy 
House, AMU, Aligarh 202 001 

If there is so much communalism, crime 
and corruption in AMU, how do the 
students compete so successfully in the 
IAS, and PCS examinations? There were 
no defamatory articles when students of 
BHU manhandled their VC and a dean on 
Republic Day. 

S. A. A. Alvi, Medical Road, Dodhpur, 
Aligarh 

Could anyone please show how a uni¬ 
versity’s standards can be raised by 
talking to a national daily? Your analysis 
is partial, prejudiced and lacks evidence. 
Syed Sayeeduddin, Vice-President, Ali¬ 
garh Management Assodation, Depart¬ 
ment of Business Administration, AMU, 
Aligarh 202 001 

Since when has opposition to marxist 
views become communal activity ? How 
could a few slogans painted on the walls 
of AMU lead Mr Akbar to dub all Aligarh 
students communalists? Also, Prof. 
Habib has never been opposed in AMU 
for his marxist views; he is unpopular 
among the students for his political acti¬ 
vities on the campus. 
hhtiaq Ali, President, Journalism Socie¬ 
ty, AMU, Aligarh _ 
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RSS misdeeds 


I t Bftounded tne to read about th* RSS 
as a force to reckon with in Toliichcny i 
(USS vt CPM, 1 February). The onesided- < 
t is clear from the i 


being mandsta,foughtfor their deminds, Tt it not Manmad Pappan (The south's 
the RSS men stood tor the company- JLamiclt sauidsd, 1 February) who is the 
ow>ew' interettt and tried to defeat the industrialist-cum-estate-owner-cum- 


le report u 
insinuations made regarding the alleged 
bomb blast at the CPI(M) headquarters 
in Tellicherry. The RSS men mi^t have 
managed to put a dynamite in one of the 
old, dilapidated rooms on the upper 
storey of the building; there are many 
such rooms in the building. The CPI(M) 
office functions in one of these. The 
bomb might have been burst by operat¬ 
ing some device from outside. The blast 
occurred at two am, when all vehicular 
traffic was off the roads and the town was 
asleep. To say that a bloody incident was 
averted by sheer luck b^ause not a 
single marxist worker was in the office is 
pointless; the question of any marxist 
worker being in the office at the hour 
does not arise. 

The spate of political murders in 
Tellicherry in 1980 can be traced back to 
the lockout of Mangalore Ganesh Beedi 
in 1968, and the shifting of the company 
to Mangalore consequently. When the 
bidi workers, a large chunk of them 


died. Later in December 1970, the RSS 
hatched a plot to incite communal hatred 
in Tellicherry, which has a significant 
Muslim population. In the communal 
riots that ensued, U. K. Kunhiraman, a 
marxist leader, was •hacked to death by 
RSS men. Mr Kunhiraman and his col- 
leames tried to save a mosque i^iich 
RSS workers were attacking. During tbe 
massive attack on bidi workers in 1979, 
RSS men from Mysore, Mangalore, 
cut and Wynad were deployed at Tel¬ 
licherry. The sole RSS worker IdUed in 
the violence at Patiam, Tellicherry, 
hailed from Wynad and was reportedly a 
muscleman of a plantation tycoon there. 
The RSS has no roots in the social life of 
Kerala. The statement that there has 
been large-scale defection from the 
CPI(M) to the RSS is a figment of the 
imagination. If at all the RSS enjoys 
support, it is from the business commun¬ 
ity, anti-socials and Hindu fanatics. 
Sukumaran Kuiihery, TeUicheny 


Tough, did you say? 


M rs Gandhi gets tough (1 Februaiy) 
by Barun Sengupta betrays a slight 
misreading of the political situation as 
also a pronounced bias towards Mrs 
Gandhi. First, the notion that “her (Mrs 
Gandhi’s) solid supporters were the poor 
people of the country” is provtld wrong 
by tne injustices against poor people in 
villages: even today they keep away or 
are forcibly kept away from polling 
booths so that they cannot vote. Second, 
the country’s voters are, more or less, 
compartmentalised, with seven to ten 
per cent of floatiim votes which really tilt 
the balance. Mrs Gandhi can hardly hope 
to win against a united opposition. Third, 
Mrs Gandhi believes more in gimmicks 
than in well-thought-out programmes. (It 
is another matter that she has a very 
good sense of timing to make these 
gimmicks appear senous.) From bank 
nationalisation to the LIC ordinance, the 
emphasis has been more on propaganda 
than real good. Fourth, the fact that Mrs 
Gandhi is getting tough with the middle- 
class worker must be viewed in relation 
with two factors; her issuance of black 
money bonds and the fact that the in¬ 
come of the house of Birlas is equivalent 

A post mortem 

S o even some letters addressed to our 
communications minister Mr C. M. 
Stephen have been delivered to the 
wrong person (Delhi Diary, 1 February). 
Our PM is on record as having called our 
telephone system “rotten.” According to 
replies given to MPs’ queries in Parlia¬ 
ment, the postal department has other 
dubious distinctions: the payments on 
forged money orders and fraudulent 
withdrawal of a few lakhs of rupees from 
post office savings accounts, especially in 
Varanasi district. (Lok Sabha Question 
419, Dt 7-7-80). After 33 yearst should 
We call.these blessings of swaraft 
V. L. Harayana, Howrah 


to that of 11 crores of people. Fifth, Mrs 
Gandhi and. othef politicians can never 
take firm action to control prices, for 
obvious reasons. 

Mrs Gandhi is at best Rasia Sultana 
and Putli Bai roUed into one. Rasia 
entices with her attractive Slogans and 
Pudi Bai kicks out when the need arises; 
where Rasia fails, Putli Bai succeeds. 
Ashok Kumar Singh, Calcutta 

There is no denying that Mrs Gandhi 
should come down heavily to set things 
right. For that matter, any person in her 
position would not, and should not, re¬ 
main a silent spectator to what is happen¬ 
ing today. But the panacea Mr Sengupta 
holds out, i. e., “ensure rapid economic 


in the very next sentertce: “She is not 
expected to hit eveiyone simultaneous¬ 
ly.” Besides, why is Mr Sengupta silent 
about the other sections of society-— 
smu^ers, blackmarketeers etc? Or does 
he think the middle-class are the only 
troublemakers? 

Jt. P. Sarathy, Madras 

Loksakti and rajs akti 

T hat (Shourie’s analysis,.2 November) 
“the fate of the Janata government 
was sealed when JP and Acharya Kripa- 
lani decided to make Morarii Desai the 
first Janata PM” is unquestionable. But 
was this not the logical’conclusion to JP's 
idea that loksakti can control rajsakti 
even by keeping itself outside the pur¬ 
view of rajsakttr JP had a very strong 
personality; the “big three" who foue^t 
among themselves for power are, no 
doubt, pj^mies in comparison. But 
whether JP himself was inherently cap¬ 
able of guiding the youth-force is oebat- 
able. 

Ashim Kumar, Chakraborty, Gaya 


-Arthur Pais, surprisingly, did not men¬ 
tion Pappan's strong political leanings; 
he is an active Congressd) member and 
even contested, and won, the last Kerala 
Assembly election-from Udambancholai. 
Mr Pais should have also mentioned that 
it was the official CPKM) organ' De- 
sbabhitaani which first brought the 
shocking details of the story to liut; that 
it was only at the intervention m Kerala 
excise minister that the two lorries, each 
carrying 12,000 litres of rectified spirit, 
were intercepted at Trichur; that the 
present LDF government is the first to 
navd arrested a numimr of quite power¬ 
ful and influential akbati contractors 
and registered cases against them prior 
to ordering a police enquiry. Simply 
because one person in the excise minis¬ 
ter’s personal staff happens to be related 
to one of the accused in the scandaL it is 
not ethical to involve the minister in the 
scandal. IChis is mischievous propaganda 
aimed at pulUng down the LDF govern¬ 
ment. 

D. Rajan, New Delhi 


Incredible feat 

T Tnfortunately, I have had no oppor- 
\J tunity to read Samaresh Bose be¬ 
fore. As such I would not know if he 
wa.<i actually eli^ble to get the Sahitya 
Akademi Award for 1980. The mastery 
he demonstrates (The tantrik quest, 25 
January-1 February) in describing the 
movement of a flaccid penis from a 
position nearW touching the ground to 
the right, len, upwards, downwards 
and then circling it in the air, has. 
made me believe that ^eatness has 
not been dirust on him; he was bom a 
Mnius and may win yet another award 
for his incredulous quest. 

Kbalilur Rahman ‘iakhxnP, Officet, 
Rupali Bank, Zonal Office, 2 Sir Iqbal 
Road, Khulna, Bangladesh 

Facing facts in Iran 

P erhaps for^ the first time any Ira¬ 
nian, lead^ spoke in a compara¬ 
tively soft tone (We believe in Jehad, I 
February). This is definite proof that 
these once-fanatical personalities are 
slowly coming to terms with reality. 
Previously, they would find fault with 
everyone, save themselves. One can¬ 
not criticise all others while calling 
oneself “good”—at least not for long. 
Snehasish Ray, Puri 
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If the agitation anth 

reservationists in Gujarat 
was merely a matter of 
ironing certain minor 
anomalies in the resen/a- 
tion policy, it could have 
had some merit. But just 
beneath the cloak of 
sophisticated argument 
lies the truth: that this is 
a brutal caste war laun¬ 
ched by the privileged 
against the harijans. The 
students original de¬ 
mands have, in fact, 
been conceded by the 
government, but they are 
still continuing this agita¬ 
tion because they want to 
make every city and ev¬ 
ery village in Guiarat— 
and perhaps in India — 
into a battleground where 
the rich, privileged upper 
castes will use both the 
weapons at their com¬ 
mand, the violent arsenal 
and the smooth tongue, 
to once again destroy the 
harijans, in whom the first 
embers of self-respect 
are beginning to burn. In 
the villages of Gujarat, 
where the agitation has 
spread (making it so 
much more dangerous), 
the upper caste Patels 
openly say that if the 
harijans begin to behave 
as equals, who will be the 
slave labourer? 
M. J. AKBAR went intd ru¬ 
ral Gujarat to bring back 
this report of an intolerant 
and cruel agitation 
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SABARMATI 

Satyagraha Ashram. 

Founded: Kochrab, 25.5.1915 
Sabaimati, Jfuly 1917 
Disbanded: 1.8.1933 

Object: To qualify for and make a 
constant endeavour towards national 
service not inconsistent with universal 
good. 

Observances: Truth, Non-violence or 
Love, Chastity (Brahmachaiya), Con¬ 
trol of the Palate, Nontstealing, Non- 
ossession or poverty, Swadeshi, 
earlessness. Removal of untouchabil- 
ity. Equality of religions. Physical 
labour. 

Principle IX: Removal of.untouchabil- 
ity. Untouchability, which*has taken 
such deep root in Hinduism, is 
altogether irreligious. Its removal has 
therefore been treated as an indepen¬ 
dent principle. The so called untouch¬ 
ables have equal place in the ashram 
with other castes. 


JETALPUR 

For nine nights every year, Gujaratis 
surrender to a beautiful tradition, of 
song and dance and worship. Young 
men and women gather in circles, 
linked together by sound and move¬ 
ment and joy, swayin{( to a beat that 
has occupied a place in the Gujarati 
heart for as long as anyone can remem¬ 
ber. Navratri is the festival of Gujarat; 
and garba is the highlight. 



Jetalpur is a prosperous, Patel- 
dominated rural town a little more 
than half an hour’s drive away from 
Ahmedabad. It does not look like a 
conventional mud-and-bamboo viUage, 
since most of the houses are pucca 
stone and cement structures, quite 
often rising to three or four floors. But 
the pattern of living is less than cosmo¬ 
politan, and that perhaps defines it as 
rural India more than the sif^t of 
magnificently horned livestock mun¬ 
ching hay with serene confidence, or 
the bare land stretching out from the 
edges of habitation, waiting for the 
farmer to sow and reap. The main 
communities live in separate areas of 
Jetalpur: the 500 plus Patel houses are 
in one contiguous area; the 150 dar- 
bara or thakwr houses in another. And 
of course, the more than 100 houses of 
harijans are completely separate, on 
the rough edge: while there may be a 
little overlap among the caste Hindu 
houses, there is absolutely no question 
of any overlap with harijans. 

It is when you enter the harijan 
area also that you realise that Jetalpur 
is more a village than a small town. 
Here is suddemy the world of mud* 
huts and hunger; this is a world apart, 
struggling to find some sustenance— 
hopi^lly, in the year of the lord 1981, 
outside the grip of the landowner and 
the moneylender. The harijan youth 
must make his narrow way from the 
bus stop on the highway, or from work 
on someone else’s field, back to his 
world behind the curtain of contempt. 
There is a large, brightly coloured 
temple near the main entrance of 





F‘urwture of a bank set on fire by arsonists during the Ahmedebad bandh on S February 


Jctalpur, but no harijan hao aver bean Sakrabhai had committad a iln which raaion. But it was during tha night of 

allowad to enter it. hfaithar may tha could not really be forgiven—because Christmas—a festival of brotherhood 

harijen display any hint of equality if it was forgiven then society would and equality—that a group of Patel 

before man; his eyes must not chal* not reipain the same again, every day boys (all named in a FIR lodged with 

lenga the eyes of the upper caste. No one more slave might begin to assert the police) decided to take their re> 

young harljan man can even go to the himself... venae upon that “upstart” called Sak> 

oarber of Jetalpur to get his nair cut. Between the harljan section and rabhai. Sakrabhal’s cousin. Ramam 
because the barber cuts the hair of the rest of the village, stands a small bhai, was sleeping when in the middle 

Patels, and he will not pollute his church in Jetalpur: four walls and a of the night toiir Patel boys of the 

metal instruments by the touch of a roof and a cross on the door, built in village woke him up to ask if they 

harijan: in any case, isn’t the barber 1974 by the R.C. Mission. They ran a could search for their buffalo. Around 

himself a superior caste, so why should school here too, for 30 years, and this 1.30 at night, about ten Patel boys 

he touch the harijan whom even the was the school that harijan children came and began searching the harijan 

gods, generally known for magnanim- could go to because the missionaries areas for this elusive buffalo, which 

ity, have condemned to slaveiy? would not allow any discrimination, they claimed had been stolen by Sak- 

In Jetalpur lived a 24-year-ofd man But then a secular, and presumably rabnai. Then they went away. Rasnan- 

called Sakrabhai. He was a bit of a socialist also, school was started by the bhai woke up the next morning, and 

vagabond, sleeping often in the fields, government, and every child now goes around seven what should he see but 

living largely through the grace of a to that school, whether caste Hindu or that Sakrabhai had been caught by the 

darbara family which gave him odd harijan—the difference now being Patel boys, and they were dragging 

jobs to do. Sakrabhai’s passion was that the harijan child is the object ot him along and beating him: he cried 

singing, and he fancied his voice; he insult and injury and harassment, loudly, he wailed for help—but it takes 

was not too bad actually. Sakrabhai There are eight Christian families in too much courage in rural India to get 

wanted to ting anywhere he could, but Jetalpur today, all originally harijant, up and stop a harijan boy from being 

normally his only audience would be but non-christian harijant come to the beateh up by caste Hindus. No one got 

the sleeping biros. But last year, dur- church too sometimes—for the simple up to help Sakrabhai. Not even 

ing Navratrit Sakrabhai announced reason that this it the onlyahoute of Ramanbhai, who was convinced that 

that he would sing at tha garba— God which will allow them entry: the Sakrabhai't right leg had already been 

during the festival song and dance and vast Swami Naravan Mandir has no broken; Sakrabhai was shouting, 

iau^ter. place for Gandhijl’s children of God. screaming in pain and terror. 

A festival for everyone, except hart- So ,to the church come those harijant It was seven thirty when the Patel 

Jans. They had no li^t to ting and in need of solace from a God who has boys managed to drag Sakrabhai into a 

dance andf laugh during Navratii. And some strange ways of treating his room in tha panchavat parishad. All 

Sakrabhai was a harijan. Whan he beloved creations. that Ramanbhai had managed to do 

tried to ting at the garba, he was A poor man’s Christmas it not vary was follow, along with a few others; 
challenging the put and threatening festive; it cannot be much more than a they stopped outside the panchayat 

to be^ a diffwent future. There candle and some bread. It is not par/shed house. The Patel boys locked 

could only be one answer to that: a noticed by anyone. And it did not the doors of the parishad. Then they 

severe thrashing. He was saved only interest anyone in particular in Jetal- poured kerosene on this young man 

by the intervention of the caste Hindu pur; nor was the night of Christmu called Sakrabhai and burnt him to 

faipily which used to help him. But chosen by the Patels for any symbolic death. People had, by now gathered 
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T he Indian caste system is not the 
creation of any particular indi¬ 
vidual or voup, like the Brahma- 
nas, who have stood to gain the 
most from it. The four-fold division 
of society was prevelant among the 
Parsis and the Aryans came to udia 
divided into gotras or clans. Aryan 
society was divided into three 
groups. The Brahmana-Kshatriya 
division wps along functional lines, 
one supervised worship and the 
other fought. The Vaisyas were the 
residual Aryans who could not be 
categorised into either of the first 
two. That took care of the Aryans 
and the Sudras came to represent 
the non-Aryans. While the Aryans 
were nomadic, marriage between 
their three groups was freely per¬ 
mitted. But as they settleed down 
among non-Aryans, a taboo slowly 
developed against inter-racial mar¬ 
riage with the latter. This eventual¬ 
ly led to rigidity in definition and 
exclusivity among the three Aryan 
groups. 

By the time Manu codiffed social 
norms and religious practices, the 
rigidity of the caste system was not 
only established but also given reli¬ 
gious sanction. The duties of the 
various castes were thereafter set 
out in great detail by Kautilya in 
his Artaashastra. He enumerated 
|he duties of the Brahmana as 
(l)adhyayana (study), (2) adhyapa- 
na (teaching), (3) yajana (worship), 
4) yajana (officiating at worship), 
(S) dana (making gifts) and (6) 
pratigraha (accepting ^ts). The 
duties of the Kshatriya comprised 
(1) adbyayana, (2) yajana,(3) dan% 
(4) sastrajiva (taking up arms as a 
source of livelihood) and (5) bhu- 
tarakshana (protection of living 
beings). The duties of the Vaisya- 
are (1) adbyayana, (2)yajana,(3) 
dana, (4) krisbi (agriculture), (S) 
pasupalya (cattle-rearing) and (6) 
vanijya (trade). The functions 
assigned to the Sudra are (1) dvi- 
jatisusrusba (menial service of the 
three twice-born castes), (2) varta 
(production of wealth), (3) karukar- 
ma (art) and (4) Kusilavakarma 
(crafts).Thus the three higher 
castes had the common duties of 
study, worship ahd making gifts. 

These ideas are more or less 
stereotyped in the Dbarma sastra^ 
which reflect the spirit of Vedic 
literature in all respects, especially 
in assigning the highest status and 
dignity to the Brahmanas. In Manu- 
samhita, for example, supremacy in 
every respect is claimed for a 
Brahmana, though emphasis is also 
laid on the superior knowledge and 
qualifications on which that status 
rests. He must be well versed in his 
grasp of the Absolute or Brahma 
(Br^ma-dharana) and his observ¬ 
ance of vows (niyama-dbarana) and 


must cultivate universal love. He 
filled the highest offices of state 
and society by his character—those 
01 teacher, priest. Judge, prime 
minister, assessor and member of 
the Dharma Parisbad, the standing 
legal commission in the administra¬ 
tion. He was punishable in law, but 
not by capital punishment. 

As regards tiie Sudra, “service 
was his portion in life.” He was not 
eligible for sacraments (Sams- 
karas), nor for hearing sacred texts 
except their substance. But he was 
not mnied the rites of marri^e, 
cooking of daily food in the gribya 
fires, and funeral ceremonies (srad- 
dba). Madu even mentions Sudra 
teachers and pupils, showing that 
the Sudra was not denied the right 
to learning. As representing, 
however, the lowest level of cul¬ 
ture, "a Sudra majority in a coun¬ 
try” (Sudra-bhunshtham), it was 
bmieved, “would spell its doom.” 

On the whole the lot of a Sudra 
was an unenviable one. The formid¬ 
able array of regulations in the 
Manu-smriti against the Sudra 
would make dismal reading. He had 
few privileges and many obligations. 
The discruninating laws against 
him and his social disabilities, 
uttered with brutal frankness, were 
an inheritance of the past. But 
Manu treats him exactly like a 
slave and prescribes barbarous 
punishments. It was laid down that 
a Brahm^ had to perform the 
same petfance for killing a Sudra as 
for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, or a 
crow! 

How rigidly were these regula¬ 
tions practised? The Jataka stories 
describe how the Chandalas were 
treated as despised outcastes 
doomed to live outside the city or 
village, and their very sight was 
regarded as impure. On one occa¬ 
sion two of them approached the 
city gate to seU their wares, where 
two girls of aristocratic birth 
chanced to meet them on their way 
to a festival. They regarded it as a 
bad omen and returned after 
washing their eyes with perfumed 
water. The crowd, angiy that a 
gathering where they would have 

The harijans of DhecroJ who have 
taken shelter in a nearby village 


been served free food and drink 
was disbanded, mercilessly be¬ 
laboured the two Chandals. Subse¬ 
quently, concealing their birth, 
they went to Taxila for study. One 
of them made good progress but. 
eventually, their identity was disco¬ 
vered and they were again beaten 
and driven out. Thev then went out 
into the woods, took up an ascetic 
life, and died soon. This stoi 7 sig¬ 
nals the beginning of untouchabu- 
ity. But as yet the Sudras were qot 
included in this category. 

Like the Dbarma-sutras.the 
Smritis also sanction intermarriage 
between males of higher and 
females of lower castes (i. e. Anulo- 
ma), but not vice versa (PratiJoma). 
Though Manu clearly supports the 
marriage of a Brahmana male with 
a Sudra female, this is expressly 
condemned in the rules that im¬ 
mediately follow. Such contradic¬ 
tions , which also occur in the 
Mahabharata and Dharma-sutras, 
prove that the practice was Looked 
upon with disfavour and was gra¬ 
dually disappearing. 

As regards in'terdining, Manu 
lays down that a Brahmana must 
not eat cooked food (given) by a 
Sudra who performs no sraddbas. 
This, by implication, shows that 
food cooked by a Sudra was not 
absolutely prohibited. But else¬ 
where in Manu, such food is both 
permitted and forbidden. Similar 
contradictions are also found in the 
Dharma-sutras. Manu gives a long 
list of persons receiving food from 
whom IS forbidden but the restric¬ 
tion is based on considerations of 
personal virtues not caste. On the 
whole the idea of untouchability or 
impurity, even of the Sudras as a 
caste, was gradually growing, but 
had not yet become a rigid law or 
practice. No definite statement is 
made by Manu about changing one 
caste for another, but possibilities 
of such change are at least theoreti¬ 
cally conceded. For example, it is 
laid down in Manu that “if the 
female issue of a Brahmana male 
and a Sudra female bears children 
to one of the highest caste, the 
inferior (tribe) attains the highest 
caste within the seventh genera¬ 
tion. Thus a Sudra attains the rank 
of a Brahmana and (in a similai' 
manner) a Brahmana sinks to the 
level of a Sudra. The same thing 
happened with the offspring of a 
Kshatriya or of a Vaisya.” This rule 
merely expands and clarifies the 
principle enunciated in Gautama 
Dbarma-sutra, and indirectly sup¬ 
ports the view that intermarriage 
even between Brahmanas and Sud¬ 
ras was not altogether unknown, 
and not always so severely conde¬ 
mned as in some rules of Manu and 
later Dharma-sutras. 



outside. The Patel boys explained that 
all they had done was punish Sak- 
rabhai because he had stolen a chadar, 
a piece of cloth to cover himself {no% 
that even this allegation was ever 
substantiated). 

W e went to Jetalpur only i 
March; in the meantime a 
agitation by caste Hindus h^ set the 
whole problem of caste on us head. 
Largely because of the agitation by 
casteist Hindus, and the fact that hari- 
jans refused to surrender completely 
(as was expected) to the attacks on 
them, a train of politicians and govern¬ 
ment media had trooped through the 
roads of Jetalpur, and everyone had 
called on Jetalpur and promised jus¬ 
tice etc, etc. Ramanbhai, who is not 
only prepared but eager to give evi¬ 
dence in court, has been given police 
protection to ensure his “safety.” The 
BSF’s 104 Batallion, under inspector 
Jayram Verma (a most honest and 
sincere man), has turned up. But be¬ 
hind all this is another story—a story 
captioned ‘Where mil you escape? 
How long can the government protect 
you? (>ne day, these uniforms will 
go—then what?’ 

Sakrabhai’s father, Premabhai 
Alabhai, stares blanklv at the world; 
perhaps he.- has been doing that for a 
very long^while. Hunger and atrocity 
have dnined all meanings from his 
mind, perhaps he has no concept of 
any difference between life and death, 
it does not seem to mean anything in 
particular to him that his young son 
has died. He used to beg to survive 
before, he still begs to eat what he can; 
someone gives the old man something 
or the other. Surely he cannot be as 
old as he looks; his son was only 24. 
But hunger is a very corrosive acid, it 
melts the bones and leaves deep 
rivulets on the skin, and it puts a 
yellow film across watery eyes and 
finally hunger rapes the heart and 
kills the mind. 

Ramanbhai, and the other harijan 
youth, do not want to become Pre¬ 
mabhai Alabhai; they want to wear 
watches, and ^o to barbers. Raman¬ 
bhai has ^ot a job in a bank, thanks to 
reservation, but what about the 
others?, There are graduates among 
the hanjans of Jetalpur, graduates 
created not by money or by right, but 
created by dreams, and these gradu¬ 
ates still have to work as farm labour¬ 
ers. After the publicity given to the 
death of Sakrabhai, the Patels are 
taking revenge in the way they know 
best—by squeezing the harijans econo¬ 
mically, refusing to given them any¬ 
thing but the minimal amount of work. 
The only casttySinaus who are helping 
the harfjahs aw.the darbaras, but how 
long can they go on doing so, they 
themselves are poor. What can the 
harijans do? (Mb answer has already 
been floated from tl|rPatel side; com¬ 
promise, give fals^evidence so that 
the Patel boys who murdered Sak¬ 
rabhai are not convicted, and the 
sustenance for the slaves will return. 

' Our last stop on our journey away 
J[e(al|^r. was bn the upper floor 




Ramanbhai, cousin of Sakrabhai, with BSF officer Jayram Verma 


of a typical well-off home. “Come and 
have a cup of caste tea,” said our 
young host with a mischievous smile 
(the reference of course was to the fact 
that we had willingly tasted water and 
tea with the harijans). But there was 
not much banter when we went up. 
The Patel leaders were there,, and 
there was the excitement of war in 
their eyes; their voices rose easily; 
their accusations of ingratitude 
against harijans might have sounded 
reasonable to differently tuned ears. 
But the most interesting thing of all 
was their explanation of how Sak¬ 
rabhai had died. The Patel boys had 
not killed him, we were told with 
brazen obstinacy; Sakrabhai had 
actually, they said. Committed suicide 
in order to embarrass the Patel youth 
who had beaten him up. 

One wonders: will that be the even¬ 
tual verdict of the “authority” too? 


THE AGITATION 

Jetalpur was a cinder, another cinder 
tMown into the large fire that has 
been burning in harijan heans.. They 
did not react to Jetalpur with any 
organised violence, but the word 
spread, and this time government 
assurances of “justice” left them un¬ 
moved^ , 

In 'me meantime^, something else 
had happened—at the political level. 
In Januarv 1980, Prime Minister In¬ 
dira Gandhi, without a Jagjivan Ram 
in her pack of cards and needing^ a 
man to represent the community 
which had always voted for her, even 
in the fiasco of 1977, picked up a 
young and loyal member of the Rajya 
Sabha and made him the minister of 
state for home, with charge of harijan 


affairs among his other duties. This 
immediately made Yogendra Makwa- 
na the most important harijan minis¬ 
ter in Delhi, even though he did not 
have the rank of a cabinet minister. It 
was not long before Yogendra Makwa- 
na began to see himself as the Jag¬ 
jivan Ram of the coming decades. His 
biggest achievement of his first year in 
power Was pushing through a special 
component plan of Rs 500 crores in the 
sixth five year plan—and this was the 
banner he was going to carry. 

He had started another launching 
pad, an organisation which he himself 
had started, the Anusuchit Jati Janjati 
Parishad, and using his vantage posi¬ 
tion in power units began sprouting up 
across the country. The rise and 
spread of Yogendra Mahwana was 
watched closely in Ahmedabad, not 
only by his rival for harijan affections, 
Narsibhai Makwana, but also by lead¬ 
ers like chief minister Madhavsinh 
Solanki. Solanki and Yogendra Mak¬ 
wana had been friends once, but the 
price that power extracted from them 
was rivalry: Solanki, quite understand¬ 
ably, had no desire whatsoever to see 
anyone in Delhi pulling at his chair— 
particularly not the younger man cal¬ 
led Yogendra Makwana. 

In December last year, Makwana 
called a statewide conference of his 
h^jan organisation. His devotees say 
that more than 20,000 harijans came; 
his critics put the figure at less, but 
there is general agreement that this 
was a bit of a success. (Narsibhai 
Makwana immediately organised a 
harijan conference of his own; it was, 
comparatively, a damp squib.) Yogen¬ 
dra Makwana now began the process 
-of becoming a national leader, tread¬ 
ing his organisation into UP, MF, Ra¬ 
jasthan, Bihar, and even Kerala. 
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Makwam’s supportan allege that 
cenain caste Hinou leaders even with^ 
in the Congress(I) initiaUy encouraged 
the medical students to launch their 
agitation against reservation (the 
chief minister was not part of this silly 
and dangerous game) in a small bid to 
tell Mr Makwana where exactly Ke 
could get off. Hari Prasad Vyas, the 
husband of health minister Kokila 
Vyas, is among those who are said to 
have encouraged the medical students 
in the beginning. Whatever be the 
truth, whoever may have patted the 
students on the back then, nobody 
seemed to realise then what exactly 
could happen, how dangerous this fire 
could be. 

The potential for such a caste war 
exists not only in Gujarat, but all over 
the country—as the demonstrations 
and slogans against reservation' in 
neighbouring Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhva Pradesh bear 
witness. Ours is a coUapsing economy: 
(here are no more easy jobs, and in 
such a situation caste Hindus are 
bound to simply close their eyes to the 
whole truth—the truth that the hari- 
jans, denied of confidence, education, 
money, opportunity, self-respect, will 
never get the smallest chance if they 
are not given a little help—so that 
they may retain their monopoly on 
jobs and privileges, 

Gujarat’s was a dangerous fire: it 
could spread so easily to the villages, 
where the upper castei^ sole owners of 
land, needed the harijan slaves to 
protect their diminishing earnings. An 
excuse was what everyone needed to 
crush the awakening harijan spirit so 
that it may go back to its age-old 
dormancy before it had time to really 
rise—and three decades of a liberal 
constitution and liberal policies had 
begun to make that slight, very slight, 
difference. Suddenly in a hosiutal 
where the harijan had only been the 
sweeper or the corpse earner, harijan 
doctors began to become visible; hari¬ 
jan teachers started appearing in 
medical colleges—true, only two hari¬ 
jan teachers out of 131 in Baroda, but 
still two, and two was two more than 
nothing, here were two jobs which 
should have gone to the Shahs and 
Patels and £>esais and Bhats, what 
business did the Makwanas and Par- 
mars have in such a place—good lord, 
tomorrow the harijan surgeon might 
even begin to earn Rs 5(XX) a day, he 
might break into that closed rai^et 
which the medical profession some¬ 
times becomes. 

Harijans must know their place. 
That is it. That is the agitation. 


NOBODY IS 
LISTENING _ 

Whoever else may or may not. have 
known about the potential dangers 
which the agitation could cause, the 
students and their leaders were clear 
enough about what they wanted tO do, 
and what they wanted to do was put an 
end ,to any benefits vdiich the harijans 



If this is liberation, is it worth it? Both old and young women are commonly seen in 
Ahmedabad pulling carts overladen with goods 


had. If this had not been their aim, the 
agitation would have ended almost as 
soon as it started, fOr the simple 
reason that the government gave in to 
all their original demands. Some 
would say that the government gave in 
too easily; in any case it gave m. But 
the students, instead of being satis¬ 
fied, became arrogant. All subsequent 
efforts to calm the agitation, made by 
either the government or certain 
opposition leaders, were spumed. The 
aun of the students was simple: to 
continue the fight till government and 
public sector employees (for instance 
in the banks and LlC) were drawn in. 


till the villages caught fire, till the 
poison spread to other states. 

And the press helped. Just one 
story will sumce. One large newspaper 
carried lurid details of harijans having 
raped caste Hindu women at a mar¬ 
riage reception. A 12-year-old girl had 
been raped, said the newspaper, 12 
girls were missing. Rumours took over, 
passions rose; the word was spread in 
the villages that the harijans had com¬ 
mitted this “atrocity,” that this was 
the surest example of the new attitude 
of the harijans (who do they think they 
are?). A crowd collected at'the Vadilu 
Sarabhai Hospital where the rape vie- 
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B inabehn Muljibhai Parmar is an 
MA in sociology, a degree she 
took four years ago. She has never 
failed in her academic life, always 
either passing in the first or second 
divisions. She has applied to a large 
number of firms for any kind of job; 
she has applied to the govern¬ 
ment—but despite all this talk of 
reservation, and all this talk of 
there being not enough educated 
harijans to fill even the available 
osts, Bina does not yet have a job. 
he is a harijan; and among the 
poorest of the poor. 

Her father met us in his one- 
room hut in Jetalpur; the clothes on 
his back were in tatters; he sat on 
his haunches, and had very little to 
say. What could he say? How much 
could he complain? Bina has to 
support her aged pments, and she 
is often forced to' make enough 
money for a meal by working as a 
labourer on the land. This is not a 
very encouraging sight—particular¬ 
ly for the very young harijans who 
are being taught that education is 
the gate to liberation: if this is all 
what the years of sacrifice by Bina’s 
parents and her own struggle to 
convert her ability into a aegree 




Binabehn, the MA in sociology who is 
forced to work as a labourer 


has achieved, then what is the point 
of education? 

Bina’s story challenges the myth 
that jobs are simply waiting for 
harijans to go out and grab ttiem. 
That is just not true. Hariians are 
still, despite the marginal benefits 
granted by the central reservation 
policy, defeated by the problems 
that have defeated them for centur¬ 
ies—the main one being lack of 
confidence. Bina, who lives in Jetal¬ 
pur, Ahmedabad district, is not a 
girl without confidence. But she 
certainly is a lady without any luck. 
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Harijan houses burnt in Dhetroj 


tims were supposedly being treated. 

The truth was that no such thing 
had ever happened; this was complete 
concoction. Similar was the case of the 
repon that harijans had anacked the 
biggest and oldest Jain temple in 
Ahmedabad at Gomtipur. The story 
was completely untrue—but it served 
its purpose, which was to inflame the 
Jain community. 

I had asked one harijan leader, who 
belongs to the Congress(I), why they 
did not contradict such stories im¬ 
mediately. His reply was simple: 
“They don’t publish wnat we say...We 
have reached a poinr where we don’t 
even want to talk...Nobody is 
listening.” 


DHETROJ 


India does not have a silent majority. 
It has a number of silent minorities, 
treated with varying degrees of con¬ 
tempt and tolerance by other bands of 
minorities who have managed to ac¬ 
quire political, social and economic 
power thanks to accidents of birth, 
natural consequence of history and a 
pernicious set of social laws perpe¬ 
trated in some cruel past and pre¬ 
served into a cruel present. And ot all 
the minorities, harijans and tribals are 
surely the worst off. On every harijan 
face lie the scars of a condemned race; 
the eyes talk not only about a hungry, 
very hungry stomach, but also of spit 
on the face and shit on the head. 

In some stray corners, though, a 
little change has finally come. Ahme¬ 
dabad is a boom city; its textile and 
other mills have helped make Gujarat 
the second most industrialised state in 
the country. And the harijans, who 
have little land, have found jobs in 
textile mills which enable them to 
keep the fire burning in their homes, 
w^jich enable them to start thinking of 
an education for their children—and 
these are luxuries which their 
brethren in most other parts of the 
country do not enjoy. 

Dhetroj, tike Jetalpur, can hardly 
be called a village. A two-hour'drive 
from Ahmedabad, it is large and 
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prosperous, with a population of 
around 10,000. But there is one impor¬ 
tant difference between Jetalpur and 
Dhetroj: the harijans of Dhetroj are 
much better off. They still live away 
from the others, in a corner-but there 
are solid houses in this corner, there is 
a cooperative housing estate, even the 
poor of this harijan community seem 
to have enough for two meals. 

On 15 February, a harijan teacher 
told us, a group of urban youth came to 
Dhetroj and apparently told them ab¬ 
out the counter—revolution that was 
sweeping the citv; what was Dhetroj, 
with its huge Patel population, doing 
at this hour? Sleeping? Tch, tch. The 
message was received and understood. 
On the sixteenth there were two hari¬ 
jan marriages; the decorations were 
attacked by caste Hindu youth. But 
things returned to normal after that, 
for a while. 

Until the evening of 27 February. 
Dusk had fallen and the harijans were 
sitting down to their evening meal 
when the first attack came: a heap of 
grass collected for cattle was burnt 
down. The harijans, realising that 
trouble was ahead but not knowing 
what to do, put out the fire and began 
collecting at one or two points. Then 
some caste Hindus, armed, entered the 
harijan area and began abusing the 
harijans. Suddenly a dangerous sound 
was heard, the sound of an old war cry, 
and the roll of the drum calling upon 
people to attack. And a horde of caste 
Hindu youth, armed with spears and 
knives and hatchets, carrying 
kerosene, entered the harijan locality 
and started setting the houses on fire 
and looting. The dm that they created 
must have been heard miles away, but 
the police in an outpost opposite the 
village did not stir, for quite a while, 
until the arson had taken its toll, and 
then turned up to disperse the mob. 
(When we went to meet the police 
officer in charge at Dhetfaj, he brus¬ 
quely refused to answer any questions; 
his silence was perhaps understand¬ 
able, but his rudeness was not—but of 
course policemen like him cannot be 
touched by the government.) 

When the mob had disappeared. 


the harijans, around 700 in humberi^ 
picked up whatever belongings they 
could and started their h/Jr/Tan Arabic 
word, which has crept into Gujarati, 
meaning flight). They had hardly gone 
more than a kilometre when they came 
across a village called Kukwao, where 
the darbaras (caste Hindus them¬ 
selves, akin to the thakurs of the 
north, but with far less wealth; in fact, 
they themselves are considered econo¬ 
mically backward, and are hostile to 
the Patels, who are the really domi¬ 
nant caste of Gujarat) offered them 
shelter, food and protection. All over 
Gujarat, darbaras have been the only 
ones who have helped the harijans; 
many observers feel that without this 
protection, the plight of the harijans 
would have been much, much worse. 
One reason is that the darbaras iden¬ 
tify with the chief minister, and he has 
staked his government on this issue. 

When we went there, riot one caste 
Hindu wanted to discuss what had 
happened. The evidence was in front 
of our eyes—the empty, burnt and 
looted harijan houses. But no one 
remaining in Dhetroj claimed to have 
any knowledge of what had happened; 
no one certainly had any remorse. It 
was an interesting conspiracy of si¬ 
lence. This silence was broken only by 
some teenagers returning from their 
high school—kids. We a^ed them if 
they would welcome the harijans back 
to Dhetroj. Of course we all know that 
the government will ensure that the 
harijans eventually go back, but the 
kids spoke a greater truth when they 
answered, “Welcome them back? This 
time we will ensure that not even tea 
reached them if they are forced upon 
us.” _ 

SABARMATI 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi’s 
ashram overlooks a now empty Sabar- 
mati, aborted somewhere upstream by 
a twentieth century dam. Some con¬ 
ventional photographs in a museum 
highlight moments of his life; his old 
residence contains a few of his meagre 
possessions. A peacock struts about on 
the lawns; soon the sun will dip away 
into another world, and the gates of 
the ashram will be dosed. On one wall- 
will remain, unread, a prayer which no 
one has prayed for a long, long time, 
Gandhiji’s prayer, Hey namrata ke 
sagar: 

Lord ot humility dwelling in a little 
pariah hut, help us to search for Thee 
throughout that fair land watered by 
Ganga, Brahmaputra and Jamuna, 

f ive us receptivenes, ^ve us open- 
eartedness, give us Thp humility, 
^ve us the ability and willingness to 
identify ourselves with the masses of ^ 
India, O Cod, who helps ,pnly when 
man feels utterly humble, grant that 
we may not be isolated from the peo¬ 
ple. We should serve as servant and 
fneiids. Let us be embodiments of 
self-sacrifice, embodiments of godli¬ 
ness, humility personified, that we 
may know the land better and love it 
more. M 















Colourful Karanjia’s 
broakthrough dally 


hey used* to gather in the 
evenings at Jal Patel’s 
house, and the conversa¬ 
tion was the typical ^ibe- 
————land-take of journalists. 
Someone told Russy Karanjia, the high- 
profile editor of Blitz, “RK, you’ve been 
supporting Russia, but you still have not 
managed to get an interview with Krush¬ 
chev.” Frank Moraes was there, and he 
offered Russy Karanjia a case of Scotch 
if he could get an interview with Krush¬ 
chev within three months. It began as a 
bit of a joke, but Russy Karanjia took up 
the challenge. 

He approached the Soviet ambassa¬ 
dor in Delhi, and was told, quite truthful¬ 
ly, that Krushchev did not believe in 
giving individual interviews. Karanjia 
then went to Cairo to meet his friend 
Nasser. Nasser had just jailed the com¬ 
munists in Egypt, and in the interview to 
Blitz he atta^ed the Soviet Union bitter¬ 
ly. Karanjia then went to X,ondon, and 
met the Soviet ambassador there. The 
case he presented was simple, he himself 
was a socialist and a friend of the USSR, 
and It pained him to see Nasser so critical 
of the Soviets. Could anything be done? 
If the Soviet Union was interested in 
friendship with Nasser and Egypt, why 
didn’t Krushchev say so through the 
columns of Blitz? The Soviet ambassador 
to UK forwarded the request. 

Russy Karanjia did not have to wait 
long. Suddenly one day in London, six 
commissars turned up, virtually bundled 
him unto the plane, and before he knew 
it he was in front of Krushchev. He 
interviewed Krushchev for three hours, 
broken into two sessions because Krush¬ 
chev had to go to the airport to welcome 
Soekarno. (Krushchev laced the inter¬ 
view with excellent vodka.) It was in this 
interview that Krushchev promised to 
build the Aswan dam for Egypt as a 
gesture of friendship. So Russy Karanjia 

Daily editor-in-chief, R. K. Karanjia 


got his case of Scotch, E^ypt got the 
Aswan dam—and Nasser, in gratitude, 
also gave Russy Karanjia the highest 
honour of Egypt. 

Such has been the life of Russy 
Karanjia. 
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The first controversy that Russy 
Karanjia was involved in had nothing to 
do with marxism, or fatcat racketeers, or 
even the Shah of Iran; neither was there 
anything particularly frank, free and 
fearless about it. The controversy was 
about Hollywood films, starting with a 
letter that Russy Karanjia wrote to the 
staid columns of the Times of India. 
Karanjia was only a first year college 
student then, but already he was re¬ 
sponding to the scent of excitement that 
wafts around controversy. And, some 
would say typically, he fuelled that con¬ 
troversy himself by writing bogus letters 
to the Times, abusing his own original 
letter It was a prank, but it took him 
straight into the heart of journalism; he 
landed his first job, and where else but in 
the Times? 

Controversy: that word would soon 
become .synonymous with Russy Karan¬ 
jia, the man who would send an inexpen¬ 
sive tabloid weekly into a record number 
of ordinary Indian homes and on the 
other hand, also into the hushed rooms 
from where the rulers of many nations 
directed the affairs of their peoples. 
Karanjia has now spent more than four 
decades in racket-busting, muck-rakmg 
journalism, a style he introduced and 
took to powerful heights. And if occa¬ 
sionally Russy himself got a little busted, 
or someone began throwing muck back at 
him, well, that was part of the game, 
wasn’t it? But whatever happened, Russy 
Karanjia, who has seen governments 
come and go, friends rise to supreme 
power and then lose it, who has seen 
g reat mentors succumb to the call of age, 

makes a point to the editorial staff 
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retained his smile with the aplomb of a 
buccaneer—wearing his beautifully tai¬ 
lored shirts, getting his fingers carefully 
manicured, keeping his face an envy of 
health clubs. 

And now, at an age when others might 
want to retire to a life rid of tensions, 
Russy Karanjia is putting all his efforts 
and energies into a major new editorial 
effon: he is starting a daily Eimlish 
newspaper from Bombay. Such an adven¬ 
ture has not really happened in recent 
memory: daily newspapers in English 
have closed or withered; no one has 
started a major English daily from a city 
like Bombay. Only a man with a gamb¬ 
ler’s courage, a professional’s skill and a 
young man's energy could even begin to 
think of such a venture. Russy KarMjia 
had all three when as a very youag man 
he started Blitr, he apparently stul has 
all these qualities when as an aged man 
he IS staning the pamr he has named, 
very simply, the Daily. And this venture 
IS in a ci^ which already has perhaps the 
best that English daily journalism can 
offer in the county; the venerable and 
rich Times of India, the adolescent but 
secure Indian Expre^ and the Free 
Press Journal, all with well-protected 
markets and belter-protected advertis¬ 
ing lineage. However, Karanjia was con¬ 
vinced of one simple thing—that Bombay 
was bored by this “quality” journalism, 
and that these papers did not give Bom¬ 
bay the attention it de.served. 

In addition to a press and journalists 
(brought over amidst some controversy 
from the Indian Express; a virtual convoy 
of both desk and reporting staff deserted 
the Bombay wing of Ramnath Goenka’s 
empire), Russy Karanjia had also ac¬ 
quired something he considered very 
valuable indeed, a son-in-law. Karl 
Mehta dresses as nattily as his father-in- 
law both of them seem walking adver¬ 
tisements of Churagh Din, the makers of 
expensive signed shirts in Bombay. 
Mehta became friendly with Russy’s 
daughter Rita Karanjia almost a decade 
ago; they got married in 1977 (they have 
a two year old daughter called Farah. 
Named after the Shah of Iran’s wife? I 
asked. No, replied Karl Mehta stoically). 
Mehta was a purser then with Air India, 
but it did not take him very long to join 
his wife in his father-in-law's small 
empire. These two would inherit the 
empire, so it was only logical that they 
learnt how it worked. Mehta now man¬ 
ages the business, and was instrumental 
in setting up the infrastructure for The 
Daily. He seems confident about its suc¬ 
cess too: he claims that the initial print 
order will be 40,000 copies and the ^ph 
will climb to 80,000 in three months—at 
which point they will stop increasing the 
circulation. The optimism of youth is 
very refreshing. 

Incidentally, lon^ afjo Russy Karanjia 
edited a daily tabloid in Bombay. In the 
late 1930s, under Hamilton, he had be¬ 
gun the Morning Standard, and it im¬ 
mediately picked up 30,000 buyers, 
which was a pretty hig circulation in 
those days. But the vag^es of Hamil¬ 
ton’s spending and the weak livers of the 
financiers (those were the troubled pre¬ 
world war n diiys) managed to close 
down the Morning Standaid. Ever since 


has finally come (rue. It remains to be 
seen how long the dream will survive. 
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“Pumish and be damned” 


Russy Karanjia, the editor o/Blitz has created history and 
fulfilled his old ambition with the launching of the Bombay 
tabloid. The Daily. In this exclusive interview with M. j. 
Akbar he speaks of his beginnings as a journalist, his hopes, 
his political leanings and bis philosophy of life.' 


f\ilow did you get into journalism? 

VA: By accident. I had graduated from Wilson College 
(Bombay) and I was booked for Cambridge University. I 
had old-fashioned parents, you.know, and (hey expected me 
to go to Cambridge and then join the civil service. I was too 
young for admission and I had to wait for one year, so I 
started my post-graduate course at Bombay University. 
Being bored, I wrote a letter to the Times of India. And this 
letter created a controversy. 

Q: What kind of controversy? 

A; It was something to do with Hollywood—films. To add 
to the controversy, I began writing letters replying to my- 
own letters—great fun, you know. Then by accident 1 met 
Ivor Jehu, one of the editors of the Times of India, at a 
party: he was the number two. We fell into a conversation 
and he asked me what I was doing, and I said I was writing 
bogus letters to the Times of India. He was shocked: he was 
in charge of the letters page, and he said he’d report me to 
the police for fraud etc—anyway, he said, I shduld see him 
the next day. By the time I’d finished. I’d got a job. TTiey 
sent me to the proof leaders’ desk to start. Then I was a 
reporter, became a sub-editor, and then special correspon¬ 
dent. Jehu was very fond of me, and since he was also the 
correspondent of many London papers, he used to pass on 
assignments for British papers—including. The Times—to 
me. 1 remember one scoop: there was the story of a British 
lord who came to India and disappeared. I was able to find 
him out: he had stayed bac'- in one of the princely states 
because he had become some maharajah or nawab’s 
boyfriend. 

Theri they wanted me to do a story on someone called the 
Fakir, in north-west frontier, who was supposed to be 
keeping the British .iimy occupied with his guerilla war¬ 
fare. 1 was going to Quetta on a holiday anyway, my 
grandfather was in Quetta, and he knew everyone there. I 
discoveied that this story of the Fakir was a myth, a lie to 
feed the press.and people with dramatic stories. ^ 1 said, 
fine, if they want to feed the press with myths. I’ll also join 
in. I came back to Bombay and told Jehu that there was no 
story, but one could always be cooked up. He said, ‘Let’s see 
what you can do.’ So I went to the Bombay docks area, got 
half a dozen strapping pathans, borrowed a gun from the 
Wadias, and photographed the “Fakir” sitting with a gun 
with half a dozen pathans around him. There was alw a 
fantasised interview and it was all published in the 
mass-circulated British paper People on page one. I got my 
highest payment for that story: one thousand rupees. 

Oh, we had a lot of such incidents. Once, the maharaja of 
Patiala who was chanceUor of the chamber of princes then, 
called a. top secret meeting of princes at Bombay’s town 
hall, where the press could not go. There was a total ban. 
My editor asked me if I could get the story. 1 tried my best, I 
had some friend^ but could not get permission to enter. ^ 
ultimately I decided to become a prince myself. My father 
had a beautiful stick with a gold handle, presented to him 
by the Amir of Afghanistan. I borrowed a Rolls Royce from 
one of the companies, drove up and, swishing my cane, 
walked in. This story appeared on the front page of the 
Times of India and all the British papers. 

When Hamilton (a well-known journalist of the 1930s 
and ’40a) left the Times of India, he started the Sunday 
Standard; he had a couple of editors from Fleet Street with 
him. One day Hannihon came desperately to my house—^he 
and I used to know each other—and asked me if I could 
help. He offered me a “first class job” if I would help out. 
What was wrong, I asked. The editor was drunk, he replied. 

So that was my opportunity. I went to the office, and as 
soon as the other staff of the Sunday Standard saw me they 


walked out. Hamilton and I worked through the whole of 
Saturday and of Saturday ni^ht and brought out the Sunday 
Standard. Hamilton thought it was a fine piece of work, and 
immediately made me the deputy editor, latter I became 
editor, and also started the Morning Standard. 

£ : Later, this became the Indian ^press. 

: Yes; then Goenka took it over. We used to have a lot 
of touble; every day we needed money. We didn’t have any 
capital. That is one of the great difficulties of Blitz too. We 
started Blitz on a capital of Rs 5,()00. We have very little 
capital. For this venture (the daily newspaper) too I have 
borrowed all the money. All through the life of Blitz we 
have had difficulties. But every time someone has knocked 
me down, I have comeback. Take the time when we walked 
out of the High Court because the judge showed such 
partiality to Devdas Gandhi, who was against us. ‘Sit down 
Mr Gandhi, please have coffee... mango juice plea.se...you 
look tired’ and on and on the judge went. We walked out in 
protest and in absentia we were fined Rs 10,000. My 
partners did not like this kind of thing, so they deserted me. 

It was Horniman who taught us to dare, to publish and be 
damned. He provided us with the legal guts and knowledge. 
Every time a partner left, my share in the company 
increased; when Mehta left I became the sole proprietor of 
Blitz and from then somehow Blitz began looking up. 

Q: There is talk that you have got Arab petrodollars to 
help out with the daily newspaper you are starting. 

A: Rubbish. Biirzhas made enou^ profits to start a new 
publication. It contributed Rs 7 lakhs for the hew publica¬ 
tion. Central Bank of India loaned us Rs 24.93 lakhs for all 
the machines, and we propose to collect, by way of 
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advertisements, another Rs 10 lakhs. 

O' People keep saying such things because you have a 
bad nam4 regarding relationships with foreign govern¬ 
ments. 

A: So far as Nasser was concerned, Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself introduced me to him; after such an introduction I 
could not have made a single pie out of my relationship 
with him. Yes, they paid if they took out any supplements in 
Blitz. Every year we had a supplement, and we got 
something like Rs 2 lakhs, which was the normal price. It is 
a|l on record. Similarly with the Shah of Iran, the other bfg 
friendship. There again, it was Lat Bahadur Shastri. 1 
remember he said something to the effect that when your 
neighboud is your enemy, make sure that your neighbour’s 
neighbour becomes a friend. I was able to help Shastri out 
because of my relationship with Nasser. Indonesia’s Soekar- 
no once put him into a tight comer over a resolution at an 
Afro-Asian conference in Cairo, on Kashmir. I rang up 
Nasser in his bedroom since he had already gone to sleep, 
and he said, “Don’t worry. I want the friendship of your 
Prime Minister. He is a very nice man, and 1 shall do the 
needful.” • 

At the moment I have cooled to the Arabs. They are not 
able to do anything. They are so utterly helpless. I mean, 
just one little nation like Israel is smashing up Lebanon, 
and Arabs are not doing anything except fighting amongst 
themselves. It is a terrible situation. 

Q: What do you hope your newspaper The Daily will 
achieve—apart from fulfilling an old ambition of yours? 

A: Ambition, yes. But it will also fill a vacuum. Bombay 
has no newspaper it can call its own. Bombay does not have 
voice. I organised the Save Bombay Committee. And we 
found the press just would not give the publicity due to an 
orgainsation which had literally saved Bombay—saved the 
Oval maidan, for instance. I got Mrs Gandhi to personally 
intervene against the then chief minister Mr V. P. Natk and 
stop the orgy of the highrise building racket. But the Save 
Bombay Committee got no publicitv—and I don’t blame the 
press, really; they are all national dailies. Blitz itself is a 
national weekly. We haven’t got the space for Bombay 
news and Bombay is rotting. It is being sent to destruction 
from every side: the government, the co^ration. There is 
corruption. During my career I have realised that newspap¬ 
ers do not make money; they make power. And if power can 
be used for a good purpose...Bombay has given me every- 
thiiig; 1 came to Bombay before I was ten. 

Q; What do you think of Bombay’s existing English 
dailies? 

A; First of all, they are old-fashioned. The Times of India 
is the Old Lady of Bori Bunder, and the age shows. It hasn’t 
changed with the changing times. Except for removing 
classified advertisements from the front page, it is the same 


old Victorian Journal. 

We need a powerful press to fijdit the battle for 
Bombay's citiient. We must make The Daily the paper of 
our readers. Blits started on tjothing but readers’ letters. I 
had no staff, no money, nothing. Readers gave us our 
frontpage stories. Readers gave us the money to fight the 
big cases. Once the people have faith in you... 

Q: Your personality has dominated Blits: BliU is Karan- 
Jia really. How much is your personality going to dominate 
the daily? 

A: It IS not. I won’t write much. I may change a headline: 
my reader, the middle class, the lower middle class reader 
must be able to understand the headline—that’s my in¬ 
stinct. 

Q: Is it going to be a leftist and crusading paper? 

A;'Of course. 

Q: Then why should you expect the capitalists and 
industrialists to support you and your paper with advertis¬ 
ing and finance? Will it not be in the interests of the 
capitalists to kill the paper right now, when it has just 
started, when it is much easier to do so. 

A: liiey will not kill it, I hope. I think the industry mil 
support the paper. The Tatas and others supported the Save 
Bombay campaign, because the more intelligent among the 
industrialists realise that this kind of order, where one half 
is pitted against the other (which is the subject of my first 
editorial) will not do. On one side of the street you have the 
beautiful new council hall—an absolute waste. Across the 
street, onl^ a month ago, lived about 5,000 people who built 
the council hail, the workers, and they were shunted out 
with such vengeance—it forced me to repeatedly say that if 
such things continue. Bombay will bum. These people—let 
a George Fernandes or a Shared Joshi come to their rescue, 
and it-will not be a Rasta Roko agitation anymore, it will be 
a City Roko demand. Already things have started happen¬ 
ing. Middle class Maharashtrians who did not get water for 
three days in Girgaum paralysed the city—and got their 
water in half an hour. 

Q: But you yourself belong to the rich half of Bombay. 

A: I do, yes—-but Nehru too belonged to the rich half. 
Blitz is my test. We have fought all the seven devils—of 
monopoly, capitalism etc—and survived. 

Q; Survived to become the most colourful Journalist in 
the business today. 

A: Is that why industrialists advertise in Blitz? People 
have called me red, people have called me yellow, people 
have given me ail kinds of colours. Once 1 put a hoarding 
outside this office. We put all the colours of the world, and 
the caption said, “Thank God, at least we are read.” They 
abuse me because I started racket busting. When 1 started 
journalism, the Times of India would not use the word 
“diarrhoea” because the British memsahibs would get 
nausea if they read this word over their breakfast. They 
made efforts to destroy every leftist paper. But I survived, 
and once you survive...today they’ve accepted me. Tatas 
started Current against me. Dosu Karaka. my colleague, a 
very dear friend of mine, a man whom I loved, was taken 
away from here to start Current. Ultimately Karaka came 
back to me; he died working for me. There was R. P Aiyar. 
S. K. Patil took R. P. Aiyar from Blitz and gave him a paper 
called Conch. The Conch even published my bedroom 
gossip with my wife. R P. Aiyar eventually came back here, 
worked ten years for me before dying. He wrote some of the 
most beautiful stuff we published. That’s life. 

They say that as lung as you are unsuccessful you are a 
communist; once a communist becomes successful he 
becomes a capitalist. So far as 1 am concerned, ever since I 
went as a war correspondent to central Europe in 1945, ’46, 
’47, from Finland right down to Yugoslavia and Greece, and- 


I agree with Churchill that consistency 
is the virtue of cionkeys. I cion’t believe 
in consistency of leadership; I only 
believe in consistency of principles 



Tho 1 har is beautiful. The 
sands that turn into gold 
under the sun. '’^he crisp, 
salubrious air that rolls on 
the dunes Forts, palaces, 
havelis and battlements that 
whisper tfie tales of glory 
and gallantry Temples which 
are a fusion of faith and 
beauty. A sudden rainbow 
of birds in the sky. Or a 
caravan of camels emeiging. 
far away, on the scailet 
horizon The folk-life rich 
with colouis and tales. Fairs 
and festivals that stir the an 
with fienz ed drumbeats and 
lilting songs A flash of a 
friendly smile. A pink blush 
on the face of a village belle 
A jingle of silver ornaments 
The images are myriad 

Thfe Golden Triangle of the 
Thar. Jodhpur. Jaisalmer and 


Bikaner - adventure, curiosity 
and fairy tales. 

Jodhpur with its massive fort.' 
marble cenotaph of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh, Indian bustard 
in the zoo, and the bazars 
overflowing with exquisite 
handicrafts. Bikaner with the 
fort of Raja Rat Singh 
distinguished by its thirty- 
seven pavilions, the slow- 
pace life and the humming 
caravan routes. And Jaisalmer, 
a landmark in the wilderness 
of undulating sands and scrub 
jungle, with a 12th century 
fort, gorgeous havelis and a 
medieval aura that wraps the 
closely clustered houses, 
elaborately carved balconies 
and narrow streets. 
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I saw this wonderful new experiment called socialism, I 
have worked for the left. Whatever I may be, I am not a 
captialist. 

Q: But are you an opportunist? 

A: Yes; who’s not? Opportunist in the sense that when 
opportunity comes 1 take it and wrestle with it. Today, one 
opportunity has come. I have got a press and can start a 
daily. I may be an opportunist but not in the bad sense of 
term. 

Q: You tend to support the government in power. 

A: Am I supporting Mrs Indira Gandhi right now? The 
government was thinking of suing me for breach of the 
Cabinet Secrets Act after we published the story about the 
Thal-Vaishet fertiliser deal. 

Q: What about the Emergency? 

A; I supported the Emergency because Rajni Patel and 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray came to my house, showed me the 
20-point programme, and convin(;ed me that with all these 
people around—who were also my friends, Madhu Limaye 
George Fernandes, etc—it was not possible to push such a 
programme into action. Now, to me a programme which 
serves the poor means more than personalities. 

1 did not think the Emergency was going to be the death 
of democracy. I was solemnly assured that it was for only six 
months. BJitz was put under censorship because I exposed 
Sanjay Gandhi’s destruction of the Turkman Gate area. 
Then we took an interview with CPI leader Rajeshwar Rao. 
The government told me I could not publish it. I insisted on 
publishing it—at the Chandigarh session the CPI set up a 
stall to sell Blitz. 

Q: Don’t you think Blitz has a credibility problem? 

A: May have. I agree with Churchill that consistency is 
the virtue of donkeys. I don’t believe in consistency of 
leadership; I only believe in consistency of principles. And 
where have I failed in my principle of serving the poor and 
the weak? Show me one example. Every cause, even from 
the Telengana days, we took up. I was probably the 
journalist friendliest to Nehru; I used to have regular 
monthly interviews wit**- him; two books have been pub¬ 
lished; but we suported the Telengana movement. One of 
my boys, Daruwalla, died in the struggle; he was a 
communist. I don’t think any poor man will call me 
inconsistent. 

Q: Did you have to do a lot of running around to get the 
financing for The Daily? 


How Dalmia 
interviewed 
Russy Karanjia 

T>usst Karanjia had been recommended to R. K. 
J\ Dalmia, who then owned Bennet Coleman, as the 
next editor of the Times of India. Karanjia had already 
started Blitz. He was called to Delhi and given an 
appointment for eight o’clock in the morning. Dapper as 
ever, Karanjia came in his sophisticated morning suit, 
and this is what he saw: 

"Dalmia was lying in a kind of boat, a tub made of 
wood and full of oil. He was lying inside the tub, 
absolutely naked and getting himself massaged. And I 
was there, all suited and booted for the Delhi winter. He 
said, 'You’re a communist, aren’t you?’ So 1 said, ‘I’m not 
one, but I support communism.’ He said, ‘If you come to 
Times of India, you will have to shed all this. ’ And I said, 
‘What all this?’ He replied. ‘Your clothes, your ideas, 
your philosophy, everything.’ 

“By that time the daipn oil was staining my suit, so I 
drew backwards. He said, ‘No, come here. ’ I said, ‘Mr 
Dalmia, what gave you the idea...why are you offering 
me the job?’ He said 1 had been recommended for the 
editorship. 1 replied that I had my own paper. He .said, 
‘I’ll buy your paper. ’ He had assessed its worth already 
at Rs 10 lakhs. So I said, ‘Thanks a lot, but my paper is 
not for sale.’” 


Communists failed in this country be¬ 
cause they never tried to plant the 
roots of this foreign plant deep into 
Indian soil 


A: No. I mean, now we have come to be recognised as, 
and 1 dislike the use of that word, a power. Maybe a poor 
power in the monetary sense, but to me money has never 
mattered—probably because I have never felt any t)eed for 
it. I will be frank with you. I was brought up by my 
grandfather who owned half of Quetta. My father was a top 
opthalmic surgeon. My mother has a lot of property in 
Bombay—of which I hav6 no share at all; she’s alive. Money 
does not matter to me. I have run the paper into trouble. If I 
had wanted I could have settled defamation cases for less, 
but I did not think in terms of money, I thought in terms of 
justice and my rights. So we have always opposed authority. 

Q: For a leftist like you, isn’t it strange that you are 
publishing Sai Baba’s preaching? 

A: I am, broadly, a marxist. But communists failed in this 
country because they never tried to plant the roots of this 
foreign plant deep into Indian soil. This country has a 
tremendous spiritual heritage; it is fantastic. I have lately 
gone into this because of yoga. Once I started yoga it took 
me into many occult experiences. For example, we two are 
sitting here and there is so much cosmic energy around us 
and we don’t know how to use it. All this has led me to 
Indian philosophy, and I find in Sai Baba some kind of 
manifestation of cosmic energy. 

Q: You have also started Mlieving in astrology. 

A: I believe it is a science, which we have lost—again a 
part of our tremendous spiritual heritage. Not only I, but 
great thinkers also believe in it. Once, we went with Nehru 
to meet Einstein in New York during some summit meeting. 
The great scientist, that great physicist had become a 
metaphysicist. Einstein believed that the same cosmic force 
which created him and therefore enabled human beings to 
create the atom bomb, had also created Gandhiji with his 
non-violence. And he told Nehru that since he was the 
descendant of Gandhiji he must fight for peace, to use 
non-violence against the atom bomb. But I am not spiritual 
in the decadent sense of the word, because I have become 
old, or senile. You know I am hardly that kind of man. I am 
modern, 1 am scientific, I believe in all the pleasures of 
life—1 eat, I drink, I do everything. 

Q: You told me a story once of a man who predicted your 
near-death. 

A: Yes. He is here at Sandhurst Road, Bombay. He 
measures your shadow in the sun, and reads your janmapat- 
ra. You will be amazed. There is a person like that in 
Punjab also. Most of the foreign dignitaries who come— 
from the communist world or the capitalist world, or 
whether it is the Shah of Iran...they all go to consult fortune 
tellers. 

T stopped. I didn't want it. The thing was so damned 
correcti He said I died at the age of nine (which was true; 
my mother had given me up for dead), and he said I would 
die again at the age of 60 but because my Jupiter was so 
powerful I would survive. It would he a miracle but I would 
survive. I was '58 then. Within two years it did hapen. I went 
to sleep perfectly healthy one night and woke up without 
any blood! But I survived, and now I am as healthy as ever. 

Q- How are the other Bombay newspapers taking the 
airival of The Daily? 

A. I can already claim two proud achievements First, 
reportage is improving; Bombay city is already getting 
much more space Second, for the first time people who 
have always resisted wage boards efc have been forced to 
give higher salaries in order to keep their staff. When Blitz 
started it .stimulated other papers and magazines. We broke 
through. We created a new kind of journalism. Sunday did 
11 too; It created a new wave because people were tired of 
what they had been leading, particularly in the newspap¬ 
ers. In the Daily I am trying to combine the two—both the 
investigation and the news. ■ 
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Jyoti Basu's time is nearly up 


HERE saemi to be little 
doubt now that the Left 
Front government of 
West Bengal will be sack* 
ii. . ■ I..I ed anytime between end- 
May and September. Mrs Gandhi and 
her ministers are, of course, ail declar¬ 
ing-from the house-tops that nothing 
undemocratic will be done to remove 
an elected state government, and some 
Left Front leaders are hoping that new 
developments in Assam or Gujarat will 
put Mrs Gandhi again in a tignt corner 
and miraculously save their govern¬ 
ment. But big industrialists in Calcutta 
and independent political observers 
have little doubt that the end of Jyoti 
Basu’s government is in sight. 

Earlier, some people had thought 
that the Sack would come towards the 
end of this year. They argued thus: 
The centre will not allow the Left 
Front government to supervi.se the 
Assembly elections due in early 1982 
because no fair elections can be held 
with the CPI(M) in power. So the state 
government will be sacked anytime 
Between September and December, 
provided Mrs Gandhi can bring the 
Assam situation under control. 
September has now become the out¬ 
side limit because the Assam agitation 
iqipears to be dying.out faster than 
expected. Also, Mrs Gandhi’s hands 
are apparently being forced by the 
announcement to hold municipal elec¬ 
tions in the state on 31 May. The Left 
Front government has sought to out¬ 
manoeuvre the centre with this. They 
hope to win all these elections and 
show the whole country how popular 
they are and thus make it difficult for 
the centre to dismiss them. 

The biggest mistake of the CPI(M) 
leadership has always been to under- ! 
estimate Mrs Gandhi. They did so in 
1969 and had to pay a heavy price for 
it. They again underestimated her in 
1980 and joined hands with many 
heterogeneous elements to topple the 
Morarji government. After Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi came back to power they thought 
that they could win her heart by good 
gestures. And now they are hoping 
they can outwit her by holding the 
municipal elections. They have yet to 
understand and assess her properly. 

Whether this was also Mrs Gandhi’s 
doing or not is quite immaterial, but 
the fact is that the Left Front is 
politically very isolated in West Ben¬ 
gal today. Other than a section of the 
CPI leadership, everyone is against 
the CPI(M) and the Left Front govern¬ 
ment. Although they have not formed 
any front or alliance against it yet, 
these sections are independently mak¬ 
ing the same charges against it. Be it 
the Marxist Socimist Unity Centre 
(SUC) or the Gandhian Congress(lJ), 
all are charging the Left Front govern- 
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ment with unprincipled and paitiian 
attempts to tamper with BcngaPs 
cultural and educational heritage. 
Most of them are also saying that the 
police and the state administration are 
being used to soleW further the 
CPI(M)’s interests. Some like the 
veteran Janata leader, Mr P. C. Sen, 
have openly said that with the Left 
Front government in power there can¬ 
not be any fair elections in the state. 

These sections have all submitted 
memorandums to either the Prime 
Minister or the state governor. If Mr Y. 
B. Chavan pow wants to oppose the 
dismissal of the Left Front govern¬ 
ment of West Beugai, Mrs Gandhi can 
promptly bring out the memorandum 
submitted to her by Mr P. R. Das 
Munshi, the West Bengal PCC(U) pres¬ 
ident, levelling all lunds of charges 
against Mr Jyoti Basu’s government. If 
Janata president Chandra Shekhar 
comes forward to defend the govern¬ 
ment, Mrs Gandhi can again quote 
from'Mr P. C. Sen’s various statements 
in justification of the centre’s action. 
In the next few weeks the non- 
Congressfl) opposition parties and 
prominent personalities of the state 
are expected to become more vocal in 
their criticism of the Left Front and 
bring forward more charges against it. 

Some foolhardy Left Front leaders 
were banking heavily on the factional¬ 
ism in the West Bengal Congress(I) to 
save them. It must be repeated that 
such people do not know Mrs Gandhi. 
She can stop this public bickering 
among West Bengal Congress(I) 
groups in a day if she really wants to. 
She Just has to call the faction leaders 
and tell them sternly: Boys, no more 
fighting in public! And none of them 
will dare disobey her. Not that thereby 
she can achieve real unity among West 
Bengal Congress(I) leaders. But she 
can definitely achieve outward peace 
in the party anytime she likes. 

So far as the chief ministership is 
concerned, she will never mahe ner 
position clear before the Assembly 
elections are held. Mr Asoke’Sen has 
of late become politically active, but 
bis chances of becoming the next chief 
minister of West Bengal are remote. 
And though the Birlas and the Goenk- 
as are still trying hard for Mr Siddhar- 


tha Shankar Ray, Mrs Gandhi cannot 
taka another chance with him. She is 
not expected to instal in positions of 
power people who could make trouble 
for Rajiv Gandhi after her departure. 
Nor will she select either Mr Pranab 
Mukherjee or Mr A. B. A. Ghani Khan 
Choudhunr for the coveted West Ben- 
pal post, she needs men with Pranab 
Mukherjee’s abilities beside her in 
Delhi. In all probability the next Con- 
gressfl) chief minister of West Bengal 
will be either Mr S. P. Mitre, the 
retired chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court who was a member of Dr B. 
C. Roy’s cabinet, or Dr Gopal Das Nag 
who is personally close to some top 
industrialists of Calcutta. But no name 
will be announced before the elections 
are over. Till then it will be Mrs 
Gandhi vs Mr Basu, 

But, will it be possible for the 
Congress(I) to win the next West Ben¬ 
gal Assembly elections? Of course, yes. 
u they hold the elections within four 
to five months of the sacking of the 
Left Front government, it will not be 
difficult for the. Congress! 1) to win 
handsomely. Even in the 1980 Lok 
Sabha elections Congress(I) candi¬ 
dates secured about 74 lakh votes in 
West Bengal as against the Left 
Front’s 94 lakhs. In West Bengal today 
victory will go to whoever conducts the 
elections. The only difference is that 
the CPI(M) manipulates election neat¬ 
ly and quietly and the Congress(I) 
does it openly and clumsily, as in 1972. 

If this is so then why was the 
Congress defeated in the 1977 Lok 
Sabha elections in West Bengal? That 
was because of the misdeeds of the S. 
S. Ray ministry and the Emergency. A 
large number of even anti-CPI(M) peo¬ 
ple went against the government and 
the Congress. The government had 
antagonised the common man. It is 
impossible to rig elections or capture 
polling booths ^thout the solid sup¬ 
port of at least a section of the com¬ 
mon people. The Congress(I) now has 
this support in abundance in rural 
West Bengal among the landed people. 
If they get police support these people 
Will adopt every ^ssible means to 
stop the CPI(M) from coming to power 
again. And then the CPI(M) will be 
able to test to what extent they have 
been able to make inroads into the 
state police force and how solid their 
new rural power base is. 

I have no doubt whatsoever that the 
Congress(I) will win the„next Assem¬ 
bly elections if they are held within 
four to five months of the dismissal of 
the Left Front government. And, 1 also 
have no hesitation .in declaring that 
the urban middle class and poorer 
sections of the people of West Benga] 
will be worse off under a Congress(I) 
government. 
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llirilil<ATIONAL REPOICT 


Hilack 
jolts Zla 



When a PIA Boeing 720-B aircraft with 148 passengers and crew changed course and 
landed in Kabul on 2 March, there wafe proor positive of two things; Bhutto’s ghost lives 
on in Pakistan and President Zia-ul Hag’s position is very shaky. 


N 2 March a Pakistan International Airlines 
(PIA) Boeing 720-B en route to Peshawar from 
Karachi with 148 persons aboard suddenly 
changed course near Mianwali and landed on 
hostile territory, Kabul, at 4.57 pm 1ST. No¬ 
thing in the weather could have prompted this; how or why 
the plane landed at Kabul was not immediately known. 
Soon the Pakistan government’s and PIA’s worst suspicions 
were confirmed. A man calling himself Mohammad Alamgir 
and two otliei-s who claimed to be members of the little- 
known Al<ini e-/iilfiqar (literally, “flag of Zulfiqar") had 
hijacked the plane. The men—all in their thirties—had 
with them pistols, light machine guns (LMGs), a large 
quantity of ammunition and something concealed in a 
plastic bag variously described as a “grenade-like device” 
and a “time bomb ” They spoke fluent English and Urdu. 

As PIA officials established radio contact with the 
ill-fated aircraft, Alamgir was ready to listen to them, 
holding his pistol to the pilot’s head. His first response to 
the panicky messages and appeals was'uncertain: he 
threatened to blow up the plane if his “demands” (none of 
which were stated) were not met in 24 hours. For a long 
while Pakistani officials were kept guessing about how 
manv accomplices Alamgir had, There had to be more than 
two of them to keep watch over the aircraft’s 148 passen¬ 
gers and crew That was as far as the officials could get. As 
the plane stood menacingly on the Kabul airport runway, 
barely 700 yards from the terminal building, Soviet and 
Afghan troops encircled it from a safe distance. Among 
them was a ten-man Afghan anti-terrorist squad with 
Crei h-made Scoipion submachineguns, gas masks and 
track suits under their military uniforms. 

Meanwhile, (raniic enquiries about the Alam-e-Zulfiqar 
movement wire levealing: the organisation, described as 
the armed wing of the late'Ztilfikar Ah Bhutto’s banned 
P.ikistun Peojile's Party (PPP), was formerly called the 
Pakistan I ibeiation .^imy (PLA). It was supposedly set up 
bv Bhutto’s eldest son Murtaza (25), in London. Alamgir 
had declaied liis political goal to be the restoration of 
political liberties to Pakistan Initially, Pakistani officials 
deliberatelv linked him with the PPP. This only angered 
both the young man and PPP spokesmen. The hijacker 
demanded that the officials withdraw their charge—in 
exchange, he would free all women and children in the 
aircraft. Naturally, the authorities gave in. They promised 
to broadcast the retraction. The PPP spokesmen too 
reacted strongly—they denied that the hijack had taken 
place on their instructions, and went a step further; “The 
hijackers are mistaken if they think that they can help the 
opposition by hijacking the plane,” they said. 

Maj Gen Rahim Khan, the Pakistan defence secretary 
and also head of the PIA was convinced from the start about 
who had masterminded the hijack; Murtaza Bhutto and the 
Argentinian-born internationally famous terrorist Carlos. 
He said Murtaza Bhutto had met Carlos only two weeks 


before the hijack in Libya. Besides, Murtaza himself had 
come to Kabul airport to speak to the hijackers. (Murtaza 
was being tried in absentia in a Pakistani court- for 
anti-state activities in Afghanistan in 1980.) Khan alleged 
that the hijackers were actually following his orders. 
Alamgir, for his part, had confessed to being a wanted man. 

Initially, the hijack seemed just another amateurish 
attempt to terrorise a government; later, as the days passed 
(till the time of going to press it had become the second 
longest hijack drama in history) the hijackers gave the 
impression of being stubborn, thorough and desperate; 
even quite clever. 

A few hours after the plane arrived in Kabul, late in the 
ni^t the airport staff took blankets and food aboard for the 
cold and hungry passengers. The aircraft was refuelled. 
Civil aviation authorities, after contacting the plane over 
radio, found that passengers were all safe and had been 
served meals. 

Meanwhile, diplomatic problems began coming in the 
way of the Pakistan government’s efforts to negotiate with 
the hijackers. A civil aviation official and a PIA executive 
arrived in Kabul on 2 March to join the Pakistani charged* 
affaires Rao Ali Bahadur for talks at the Afghan foreign 
ministry. The Afghans’ stand was firm and clear: they 
would not allow the Pakistani team to establish radio 
contact with the plane because its safety was Afghanistan’s 
responsibility. 

Later the hijackers in a radio conversation stated their 
demands for the first time; they named 92 Pakistanis, 
including political prisoners who should be released from 
jail and flown to Kabul. Among them were some students 
and relatives of the three men, detained after recent 
political disturbances in Karachi. Nothing else happened 
on 3 March except that an Afghan doctor was allowed 
inside the aircraft to attend to a woman complaining of 
nausea from thick cigarette smoke. 

On 4 March the hijackers asked the Kabul authorities to 
request permission to-f ly over Iranian territory. Later in the 
day a number of women and all the children on board were 
set free aHer the Pakistani retraction regarding Alamgir’s 
political links came on the air. Sixteen women, ten children 
and two sick men were escorted from the plane to an 
airport hotel. Back in Pakistan confusion followed; a PIA 
plane which had been sent to pick up the women and 
children was refused landing permission by Kabul airport 
after it was airborne for 45 minutes. 

On 5 March a Pakistani plane finally flew back to 
Peshawar with 28 women, children and sick men. A new 
detail had come to light by now. Two Am.erican women, 
Deborah Leighton Weisner and Charlotte Hubbel, had 
refused to get off without their male companions. 

From the released hostages came of stories of all kinds: 
“They were threatening all the time, saying be quiet or we 
will blow up the plane with a time bomb,” said a wide-eyed 
nine-year-old Zuifikar Shah. Bibi Khola, a mother of four 
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was more charitable; “They never really harmed ut. They 
gave me medicine." 

March 6 was an eventful day. There was good news, and 
bad. The hijackers released a third sick man, Israf Shah. 
They also shot and killed one of the male hostages and 
dumped his body on the tarmac. The dead man, Tariq 
Rahim, ironically, happened tp be an aide-de-camp of the 
former Pakistan PM, Z. A. Bhutto during his last days in 
power. He was also the son of Maj Gen Rahim Khan, the 
defence secretary. The reason for the killing was not clear 
(authorities speculated that it had probably resulted from a 
scuffle) because it occurred when officials were speaking to 
Alam^ over the radio. Seeing what had happened, Alam- 
gir a»ed for a vehicle to carry Rahim’s body away. An 
ambulance was rushed. The young man was still barely 
alive, writhing in pain on the tarmac. He was taken to 
hospital and declared dead. 

G eneral Zia insisted on treating the hijack as pan of a 
feudal vendetta. He suggested an appropriately absurd 
solution: the three hijackers’ relatives be handed over to 
the relatives of the hostages. But Zia knew too well what 
the hijack meant—political pressure on him. was mounting. 
He announced a cabinet reshuffle, the result of which was 
an almost all-civilian government; only three army officers 
remained in the cabinet. 

On 7 March, Maj Gen Rahim Khan said Pakistan could 
release only five of the political prisoners named by the 
hijackers. Tbe, others could not be freed because there are 
criminal charges against them, he said. The statement came 
after a four pm deadline had expired without incident. Two 
more sick men, both Pakistani nationals, and two American 
women were released. This left the total number of captives 
at 111, including three Americans, one Nigerian and one 
World Bank employee of unknown nationality. Back in 
Islamabad, Gen Zia seemed still unworned: “There is no 
need to get unduly worried ..such incidents take place in 
this world.” Then, in defence, “Some people believe in 
agitation politics. They Junk public property is enemy 
property. I have always believed in politics of understand¬ 
ing.” As if to prove his words, on 8 March the Pakistan 
government cracked down on the opposition. Begum Nusrat 
Bhutto, her daughter Benazir, along with 50 other PPP 
members and supporters were rounded up and thrown into 
Karachi district jail. 

At the other end. the bargaining for human beings 
continued. Pakistan offered to release 20 political prisoners 
now in exchange for 100 hostages. But the hijackers were 
firm. They threatened to kill their captives one at a time if 
their demands were not met by 3 pm 1ST on 8 March. When 
8 March came, the hijackers had decided their next step. 
They rejected the Pakistan government’s offer; negotia¬ 
tions broke down. The Boeing 720 offloaded some cargo 
that night before leaving for Damascus.lt was only at 
midday the next day that Pakistan officials got the news. 

On the way to Damascus, the pilot of the ill-fated aircraft 
managed to radio a passing plane about the new develop¬ 
ment. The sky over the Syrian capital was dark and cloudy. 
It had rained hard the previous night. The plane touched 
down on the runway at about 4.45 am 1ST on 9 March, and 
taxied to a remote end of the airport. 

On 10 March, the hijackers again extended the deadline 
for meeting their demands till 3.30 pm 1ST on 11 March, 
and repeated their threats. According to Syrian authorities, 
they scaled down their previous demand for 92 political 
prisoners to 55. The deadline expired, and yet again, was 
extended to 9.39 pm 1ST on 12 March. The Pakistani envoy 
to Jordan, Mr Shahryar Khan, who joined his Syrian 
counterpart to negotiate with the hijackers, said there was 
a “stalemate” at this point. “We will under no conditions 
release hardened criminals,” Mr Khan said. The hijackers 
decided to return the compliment; they reverted to their 
earlier demand for 92 prisoners. 

The latest on the subject was that the prisoners were on 
their way to Damascus and then Tripoli. How the drama 
ends is immaterial; it has already succeeded on two 
counts—in bringing Pakistan’s internal situation to the 
world’s notice, and unnerving a desperate administration. 
As Begum NUsrat Bhutto said over the telephone, “It (the 
hijack) demonstrates that many people are desperate for 
chmige.” ■ 
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EXTRACTS 


“Destp«y 

Ubya!” 


That was the Israeli gut reaction when they found that 
a nuclear bomb was ticking away under New York, 
waiting to go off if Isreal did not give up all occupi^ 
Arab territories in a day. Meanwhile, a terrified White 
House began counting how many might perish if the 
bomb went off: a colossal 6.74 million! In this 
instalment from The Fifth Horseman authors Larry 
Collins and Dominique Lapierre (who wrote Freedom at 
Midnight) continue their imaginary story based on 
Arab-Israeli tensions. The book has been brought out in 
India by Vikas Publishing House Pvt Ltd and is priced 
at Rs 60. 


HK only soond reaching 
Muammar Kadhafi’s ears 
was the low and mournful 
sigh of a distant wind. No 
tele printer’s hum, no 
radio’s crackle, no jangling telephone 
marred the perfect quiet of his desert. 

As was only natural, he had chosen 
to p.iss the critical hours preceding the 
test of his Hydrogen Bomb in the 
solitude of the spaces in which he’d 
found his faith and nurtured his 
dreams 

There were no television screens 
here parading the world before his 
eyes, no smartly uniformed aides 
laying out the options available to him, 
no blinkiilg panels of light to remind 
him of the strength of his massed 
armies. 

Kadhafi was alone with the oneness 
of the desert and the stillness of his 
soul. He was a son of the desert. He 
had entered the world in a goat-skin 
tent similar to the one in which he had 
just passed the night. His birth had 
been heralded by the rumble of the 
artillery duel fought that evening be- 
ween the gunners of Rommel’s Alrika 
Korps and Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army. 

He had spent his boyhood wander¬ 
ing the desert with his tribe, iiiaturing 
to the searing gusts of the siroccos, the 
blessings of the winter rains, the quick 
flowering of the pastures. From the 
sand seas below Cyrenaica south-west 
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to the palm trees of Fezzan, there was 
not a prickly bush, a sweep of grass or 
a dried-out river bed that had escaped 
his predator’s gaze in the nomad’s 
quest for pasturage for his flock. 

Regularly, when he felt over¬ 
whelmed by the frustrations and dis¬ 
appointments of the power that was 
now his, he retreated back here to his 
desert to immerse himself again in the 
well-spring of his being. 

It was here, to this encampment, that 
one year before, Whalid Dajani had 
delivered the documents that had 
made his desert experiment possible. 
They were a set of computer print-outs 
stolen from the body of a murdered 
French scientist, a seemingly meaning¬ 
less- stream of nuiqbers and inter¬ 
relationships. 

They chartered the course of an 
experiment that had fevered scien¬ 
tists’ imaginations since the English 
astro-physicists at the Cavendish 
Laboratories in the 30’s had first 
dreamed of harnessing the unaccount¬ 
able enern release of the sun and the 
stars to Man’s needs. 

The goal they sought was called 
fusion, a process which would, when it 
was finally realised, mean that water 
would become a source of ener» to 
light the lamps of Mankind and end 
hun’s energy problem for as long as 
his planet woiud endure. In the uS, 
the USSR, the UK, France. Italy and 



Japan men had pursued that dream for 
two decades. 

The stolen French papers involved 
an effort to use the power of the laser 
beam in the experiment, to force the 
explosion of a bubble of liquid the size 
of a pinhead. The figures they con¬ 
tained represented the dark underside 
of the dream of fusion, a kind of 
Faustian compact the researchers pur¬ 
suing it had to strike with the capri¬ 
cious gods of science. 

For, frozen into the endless rows of 
figures on the computer print-out 
charting the bubble’s explosion was the 
secret of the hvdrogen bomb Harold 
Agnew had explained to the NSC con¬ 
ference, in Washington. 

Immersed now in th£ reassuring 
familiarity of his desert, Kadhafi awa- 
ited the results of his test in perfect 
calm. If it had worked, it was now, he 
reasoned, in their first flash of anger, 
that the Americans would lash out 
against him. 

If that was God’s will, then he was 
ready to perish here in the surround¬ 
ings that had formed him. If it had 
failed, he would have one course open: 
he would condemn the “plot” ‘ 
fomented within his borders, arrest a 
few Palestinians and stage a mock trial 
to mollify the anger of the Americans 
and the world. 

His alert ears picked up the flutter 
of a helicopter coming to announce the 
result, to return him to his capital in 
triumph or shame. With the stoicism 
and self discipline that had been the 
guarantors of his forbears’ survival, he 
watched unmoved as it drew up, then 
fluttered to rest 50 yards from his tent. 

A man leapt out. “Ya sidi!" he 
shouted. “It workedi” 

Kadhafi unrolled a worn prayer 
rug on the sands before him. His first 
reaction to the news was to bow his 
head in prayer, a prayer of awe and 
gratitude for the power that now 
rested in his hands. 

Rising, he turned to the pilot. “At 
last,” he said, “I shall no longer have 
to endure the shame of being an Arab 
president who stands by while my 
Palestinian brothers are stripped of 
the last shreds of their homeland.” 
‘Then he boarded the helicopter to 
begin the most colossal blackmail 
attempt of all time. 

T he President of the United States 
sat motionless at the conference 
table in the. National Military Com¬ 
mand Centre, every fibre of his being 
concentrated on the dilemma before 
him. 

“The first thiim I would like to say,” 
he announced, finally breaking the 
silence that had followed Kadhafi’s 
successful test, "is that we must not 
mve in to this threat: We will destroy 
the basis of international order if we 
do. All our actions must now be based 
on the assumption that he has some¬ 
how managed to hide a Hydrogen 
boiiib in New York.” 

The President continued: "And we 
have also got to assume that Kadhafi is 
deadly serioiu when he threatens to 





Enern Secretary had given voice to a 
thouut all had had but no one else 
had been prepared to expreu, the 
brutal, but reassuring atfinnation 
that, in the final analyus, the United 
Sutes possessed the power to squash a 
menace such as this. 

“Mr Christopher.” The President’s 
tone was soft, sad almost as he addres¬ 
sed the Deputy Secretary of State. 
"What is the population of Libya?” 

“Two million. Sir, give or take a 
hundred thousand. Census figures 
over there aren’t very reliable.” 

The President turned do%vn the 
table towards the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. “Hai^, how many people 
would we lose if a three megaton 
device went off in New York? Without 
evacuation?” 

“Sir, it would be difficult to give 
vou an accurate figure on that without 
.looking at some numbers.” 

“I realize that but give me your best 
estimate.” 

The Chairmans reflected a move 
ment. “Between four and five million. 
Sir.” 

There was dead silence as the awful 
mathematics of the Chairman’s figures 
registered on everyone in the room. 
The giants of the world. The United 
States and the USSR held each other 
in strategic checkmate because they 
shared a parity of horror, an equilib¬ 
rium once described with almost too 
perfect irony by the acronym for the 
philosophy on which the US’s thermo¬ 
nuclear strategy had been based 
-MAD—for“Mutual Assured Destruc¬ 
tion.” I kill you, you kill me. It was the 
old Russian comedy, everybody dies. 

But this, if it were true, was the 
terrible alteration in the rules of the 
game that had haunted responsible 
world leaders for years, the end game 
in the struggle against nuclear prolif¬ 
eration for which the President had 
fought so hard—and with so little 
success. 

He turned abruptly to the Admiral 
commanding the Centre and ordered 
an appraisal of the military situation 
and the options open to the U. S. 
Armed Forces. 

Harold Brown, the Secretary of De¬ 
fence, intervened. 

“Mr President, I would suggest our 
first action should be to alert the 
Soviets to what has happened. Howev¬ 
er strained our relations are. I think 
that in this we can count on their help 
in bringing Kadhafi to ground Furth¬ 
ermore, they should be made aware 
that any military moves we make are 
not being directed against them ’ 

The President agreed. “Open up 
the Red Line,” he commanded his 
National Security Assistant, Jack Fast- 
man, “and inform the Soviets I’d like 
to speak with the Chairman.” 

“Sir,” Warren Christopher, the De¬ 
puty ^cretary of State said, “1 think 
it’s also essential we co-ordinate any 
actions we take with our Allies and 
keep them imformed of this at the 
hipest level. 

“I’d like authorisation to get off 
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Ey*j only* mtiMMi to Mri Thitch- 
•r. Rtimut Schmidt and, abova all, 
Praaidant GUcard. Wt*v# got to 
auuma tha lourca of Xadhafri pluto¬ 
nium for tha atomic triuar of that 
hydrogan bomb was his French reac¬ 
tor, Tha French may be able to turn up 
Information for us on tha people 
Kadhafl's Involved in this that will 
help the F. B. I. run them down." 

The President gave his approval, 
then ordered the Admiral to resume 
his briefing. This time a series of 
bright red lights on the semi-darkened 
screen indicated the position of every 
ship of the sixth Fleet, most of them 
gathered' off Crete on an antisub' 
marine warfare exercise. 

Harry Puller, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, broke in. “Mr President, I 
think there’s one point that needs to 
be clarified right away. There is no 
viable military solution to this crisis. 
Sure, we can destroy Libya. Instantly. 
But that’s not going to give us any 
guarantee whatsoever that his bomb— 
tf it’s in New York—won’t explode. 
And that, in my judgment, precludes 
our taking any mifitary action against 
Kadhafi for the time being." 

“I’m afraid I have to agree with 
that,” the President noted grimly 
glancing down the table to Crandell. 
“What do you recommend we do 
then?" 

“Every move we make,” the Admir¬ 
al declared in a voice that boomed 
through the room like a Navy klaxon 
sounding General Quarters, “bad got 
to be designed to remind Kadhafi of 
the potential consequences of his ac¬ 
tion. He’s got to be kept aware every 
hour, every minute, every second of 
this damn crisis that we can thermonu- 
clearise him in the blink of an eye. Let 
him live, eat and breathe that and see 
how he likes it.” 

The Admiral waved a hand at the 
red lights flashing on the screen. 
“Send the Sixth Fleet hell for leather 
for the Libyan coast. Once they get 
there. I’d put them right up against his 
coastline where his radar’s sure to pick 
them up. 

“Run a high altitude aerial screen 
up and down the coastline from the 
carriers and tell the pilots to talk in • 
the clear so he’s constantly reminded 
they’re carrying enough missiles to 
turn that Goddam country of his into 
instant ruin.” 

A dour smile appeared on the 
Admiral’s face. “The deployment of 
force in a situation like this is de¬ 
signed to alter your enemy’s percep¬ 
tion of his actions. Maybe this will 
41ter his.” 

“Mr President,” there it was again, 
that rasping drawl of Crandell’s. 
“You’re not going to like what I’m 
going to say but I’m going to say it 
anyway. Destroy Kadhafi. Right now.” 

The Chief Executive gave his Ener¬ 
gy Secretary a look of Ul-concealed 
exasmration. It did nothing to staunch 
the flow of his unsolicited advice. 

“The great mistake we made in Iran 


“At last, I.8hall no lon¬ 
ger have to endure the 
shame of being an Arab 
president who stands by 
while my Palestinian 
brothers are stripped of 
the last shred of their 
homeland.” 


was not acting the very first day they 
took those hostages. The whole world 
would have understood us if we had. 
We waited and what happened? Every¬ 
body was holding us by the coattails. 
‘Don’t do anything rash. Think about 
our oil. Think about the Russians’.” 

“Mr Crandell, we’re not talking ab¬ 
out 50 hostages in an embassy.” The 
President almost spat the words at his 
Energy Secretary. Despite the placid 
surface he turned to the public. He 
was in private, a man of considerable 
temper, capable, when angered, of 
lacerating meanness. “We’re talking 
about five million people and New 
York City.” 

“We’re talking about this country, 
Mr President, and a'man who’s de¬ 
clared war on us. We’ve got to show 
him and everybody else on this globe 
that there’s a limit beyond which we 
aren't going to be pushed. Mark my 
words, if you don’t respond to this 
man, challenge right now, tell him he’s 
got five minutes to tell you where that 
bomb’s hidden or he and his country 
are dead,” Crandell was waving a 
pudgy finger across the table, “then 
before this night is over you’ll be 
ready to betray this nation’s friends to 
satisfy a blackmatter.” 

“Crandell,” the President had 
paled under his efforts to rein in his 
temper, “when 1 want military advice 
from you I’ll call for it. I’m not going to 
put the lives of five million of our 
people at risk until I’ve exhausted 
every possible avenue of saving them 
and this world from an unspeakable 
catastrophe.” 

“By talking Mr President and once 
you’ve started talking you’ll start com- 
.promising.” 

At the far end of the table, Benning¬ 
ton had just picked up his telephone. 
The CIA chief listened for a moment. 


Special Vikas Offer 

You can get The Fifth Honeman (ori¬ 
ginal hard cover price R$ 60) for only 
Rs .50 (postage free). 

Please mail the following order along 
with a clipping of this announcement to 
Sunday, marking it as "SundayAfikas 
offer." 

Please send me The Fifth Horsernan 
by VPP. I undertake to pay the 
postman Rs SO and accept my pri¬ 
vilege offer. Name ... Address ... 


”E*cum m*. Sir," he lejd to the Preil- 
dent, "but it looks like we’ve got 
another problem on our hends. Mos¬ 
sed • just |ot onto tho agency. The 
Israelis picked up the explosion on 
their seismographs. They're very 
su»icious that it was a nuclear shot 
and want to know what we've got on 
it." 

“Christl" someone groaned from 
the end of the table. "If they find out 
what Kadhafl's done, they'll take him 
out on their own and we may lose New 
York.” 

The President frowned. There was 
probably no political leader in the 
world he disliked q^uite so much 
Menachem Begin. Dealing with ^gin 
had forced him to draw on reserves of 
patience which he’d never imagined 
he'd possessed. Still, Begin was a vital 
element in the dreadful equation be¬ 
fore him. 

“Get Mr Begin on the phone,” he 
snapped. 

T he chimes of St. John’s Monastery 
of the Cross were tolling half past 
nine, Jerusalem time, when 
Menachem Begin’s black Dodge slip¬ 
ped below the Knesset, Israel’s Parlia¬ 
ment, and up to the unattractive, func¬ 
tional building that housed the centre 
of the nation’s government. 

Begin nodded courteously to the 
elderly Arab peasants in black robes 
and white kafftyehs waiting to enter 
the building's basement where the 
archives of a long-vanished Paleiitine, 
the Palestine of the Ottoman Turks in 
which most of them had been born, 
were stored. 

A few minutes later, he look his 
place at the centre of the oval table at 
which his Cabinet was gathered in 
emergency session. None of the men at 
the table had even the faintest intima¬ 
tion of the nature of the emergency 
that had brought them there. Begin 
had confided in no one. For a moment 
his regard swept the room, his dark 
eyes rendered outsized by the glasses 
he wore to correct his astigmatic vi¬ 
sion. Carefully choosing his words, he 
began. 

“Gentlemen, we are facing the 
gravest crisis in our history.” With the 
phenomenal memory for which he was 
noted, he recollected every detail of 
his conversation with the President. 

Nothing Begin could have told his 
Ministers, no revelation he might have 
made could have horrified them more 
than his words. For 15 years their 
nation’s survival had reposed on two 
strategic pillars, the support of the 
United States and the knowledge that 
in the ultimate crisis, Israel alone in 
the Middle East possessed atomic 
weapons. Now, the image of a 
mushroom cloud rising above the Li¬ 
byan desert had destroyed the 
strategic basis of their state. 

“We have no choicel" 

The words thundered through the 
Stricken silence left by Begin’s speech, 
their impact underscored by the sound 
of a heavy fist smashing on to the 
Ministerial table. They came from a 
barrel-chested man in an old sweater 
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"(If Kadhafi manages to detonate the bomb) that 
would ly^ a tragedy. An appalling, ghastly tragedy. 
But it’s a risk we’re forced to take. What would be a- 
greater tragedy—the destruction of New York or the 
destruction of our (Israeli) nation?” 


and open shirt, his suntanned face 
setting off a full head of pure white 
hairs. 

“We can’t live with a madman 
pointing a thermo nuclear gut at our 
heads.” 

Benny Ranan was one of the five 
authentic military heroes in the room, 
a former paratrooper general who’d 
jumped at the head of his troops in the 
1973 war. He rose and strode around 
the table with the swaying gait his 
paratroopers loved to mimic. 

His destination was the mural 
covering one wall of the room, a photo¬ 
graph of the Middle East taken by 
Walter Schirra from his Apollo 7 
spaceship. Ranan gazed at it dramati¬ 
cally. 

“What this does is change totally 
the conditions of our existence. All 
Kadhafi has to do to destroy us is drop 
a bomb here...” 

Ranan's thick forefinger thumped 
the map in the vicinity of Tel Aviv 
“and here—and here. Three bombs 
and this nation, will cease to exist.” 

He turned back to his fellow minis¬ 
ters. The booming parade-ground 
voice dropped in register to a hoarse 
whisper. “What would our life be 
worth here knowing that at any 
second, any minute, any hour, a fana¬ 
tic who’s been screaming for our blood 
for years can incinerate us instantly? I 
couldn’t live like that. Could any of 
you? Could anybody?” 

He paused, aware of the impact his 
words were having on the men in the 
room. “We have to destroy him, gentle¬ 
men. Right now. Before the sun is 
high.” 

Ranan placed his forearms on the 
table so that his heavy trunk leaned 
forward and the lingering smell of the 
garlic and cheese of his breakfast hung 
on the air. “And we will tell the 
Americans what we intend to do once 
we’ve done it.” 

Again, quiet muffled the room. The 
Deputy Prime Minister thoughtfully lit 
his pipe. Yigal Yadin’s bushy mous¬ 
tache, his bald head were as much a 
part of Israel’s political scene as 
Ranan’s bulky figure. He was an 
archaeologist, a humanistic warrior 
who was the architect of Israel's vic¬ 
tory in the first war with her Arab 
neighbours in 1948. 

For the moment, Benny,” he 
noted, “the people who are menaced 
by Kadhafi's bomb are not here. 
They’re in New York ” 

“That doesn’t matter. What matters is 
destroying Kadhafi before he can 
react. The Americans will thank us for 
doing It.” 
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“And suppose Kadhafi still man¬ 
ages to detonate that bomb and des¬ 
troy New York? How much gratitude 
do you suppose that will inspire in the 
Americans?” 

Ranan sighed. “That would be a 
tragedy. An appalling, ghastly 
tragedy. But it’s a risk we’re forced to 
take. What would be a greater 
tragedy—the destruction of New.York 
or the destruction of our nation?” 

“For whom, Benny? Yadin asked. 
“Us or the Americans?” 

Benny” the Prime Minister noted, 
“I must remind you the Americans 
have asked us to avoid taking any 
unilateral action against Kadhafi.” 

“The Americans?” Ranan gave a 
growing, scornful laugh. “Let me tell 
you something, the Americans are 
going to sell us out. That’s what 
they’re going to do.” His hand waved 
towards a bank of black telephones in 
one corner of the room. “They’re on 
the phone trying to talk to Kadhafi 
right now. Dealing away our land, our 
people, behind our backs.” 

“And suppose we do negotiate over 
those settlements?” 

Those words from the mouth of 
General Avidar stunned the room. At 
the head of his tank battalion in 1967 
he had defeated the Arab Legion in 
the crucial battle for the West Bank. 
“Giving them up won’t mean the end 
of Israel. Most of the people in this 
country didn’t want them there in the 
first place.” 

“What at stake is not those settle¬ 
ments,” Ranan’s answering voice was 
deep and controlled. “Or New York. 
It’s whether this nation can exist be¬ 
side a Muammar Kadhafi armed with 
thermonuclear weapons. I say it can¬ 
not. We have to act right now, before 
the world can organise to stop us. 

“If we wait we’ll have no West 
Bank, no Jerusalem, Yassir Arafat and 
his thugs on our doorstep, our hands 
tied behind our backs by the Amer¬ 
icans and Kadhafi poised to slaughter 
us. We will have no more will or reason 
to exist.” 

Menachem Begin had followed the 
argument without intervening, an¬ 
xious to let every opinion enter into 
the debate. Now, softly, he spoke to his 
Defence Minister. “Does this nation 
have any military option to stop 
Kadhafi other than an all-out, pre¬ 
emptive nuclear attack on Libya?” 

The burly ex-fighter pilot who was 
the architect of Israel’s Air Force 
slowly despairingly almost, moved his 
head from side to side. “I can see none. 
We have no resources to mount and 
sustain an attack across hundreds of 


miles of open water.” 

Begin glanced at his hands, folded 
on the table before him. “I have lived 
through one holocaust. I cannot live 
under the threat of another. I believe 
we have no choice. 1 pray God, the 
bomb in New York doesn’t explode.” 

“Good God!” General Avidar 
gasped. “We won’t have a friend left in 
the world.” 

Begin’s face was set in a tragic, 
melancholy mask. “We have no friends 
now. We never have. From Pharaoh to 
Hilter we have been a people conde¬ 
mned by God and history to dwell 
alone.” 

He called for a vote. Scanning the 
raised hands, he remembered the May 
afternoon in 1948 when the leaders pf 
the Jewish people had decided to 
proclaim their state—by just one vote. 
That was the margin before him—one 
vote. He turned to General Dorit. 
“Destroy Libya,” he ordered. 

No people in the world are better 
trained or better equipped to move 
fast in a crisis than the Israelis. Speed 
of reaction is a life or death reflex in a 
nation whose principal city can count 
on only two minutes’ warning of an 
enemy attack from its northern bor¬ 
ders, five minutes from the south. 

Twenty minutes after Begin had 
given his order, his generals had plan¬ 
ned the first pre-emptive nuclear 
attack in history. Its code name was 
“Operation Maspha” for the Biblical 
site where the thunder of Yahweh had 
routed the Philistines. 

M enachem begin removed his 
steel-rimmed glasses. He lowered 
his head into the cradle of his left 
hand, slowly massaging his bushy 
eyebrows with his thumb and middle 
finger. There was a world of agony in 
that simple gesture, the reflection of a 
weariness so crushing that Israel’s 
Prime Minister felt numb. 

How had they found out, he won¬ 
dered. Since 1973, every detail of 
Israel’s nuclear strategy had been re¬ 
viewed, pondered again and again, to 
be sure that no revealing detail of a 
coming attack could be picked up by a 
passing satellite, that no compromis¬ 
ing communication could be inter¬ 
cepted by electronic surveillance. Yet, 
two minutes ago, he had received a 
phone call from the French Ambassa¬ 
dor. His voice hesitant with concern, 
the Frenchman had relayed the threat 
from the Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union; if Israel went 
through with her nuclear strike 
against Libya, Soviet rockets would 
instantly annihilate their natiop. 

Were the Soviets bluffing? Were 
they just rattling their rockets the way 
Krushchev had done at Suez? Did he 
have the right to risk the nation’s 
existence on the possibility they were? 

He got up and walked to the win¬ 
dow. Pale and trembling, the “Polish 
gentleman,” as he was often de¬ 
scribed, studied the ageless sweep of ' 
the Judean hills, the monuments of 
modern Israel, the Knesset, the Heb¬ 
rew University, the Israel Museum 


i sparkling in the sunshine. 

' On a rise just beyond his line of 
vision was the one which meant more 
to Begin than any of the others, the 
white marble canopy of a “Tent of 
Remembrance” under Which burned 
an eternal flame in memory of the six 
million victims of the holocaust—and 
most of his own family. 

Begin had sworn on the altar of 
those six million dead that never again 
would his people live another holo¬ 
caust. Would th^ if he went through 
with this? The Soviet threat was so 
devastatingly simple and direct. Yet 
Ranan was right. How could Israel 
exist constantly menaced vrith destruc¬ 
tion at Kadhafi’s hands? 

Everything had depended on 
S speed, on annihilating Libya and ex- 
^ plaining why afterwards. In the terri¬ 
ble chess game of global terror, there 
was only one move left that could 
check the Russians now and it was the 
Americans who had to play it. Their 
counterthreat might stay the Russians’ 
hand. 

But, Begin asked himself, were the 
Americans going to risk that when 
they discovered he’d acted on his own, 
that he had not hesitated to imperil 
the city of New York to save his 
nation? 

In a flash. Begin understood. The 
Russian hadn’t found out. No one had. 
The Americans hadn’t trusted them, so 
they had turned to the Soviets. 

^ <CT ET’S get going.” David Hannon, 

J^a Pentagon expert on the effects 
of thermonuclear weapons recognised 
the familiar face of the President’s 
NSC adviser. Jack Eastman. He self¬ 
consciously touched his wavy, white 
hair to make sure it was in place and 
gave a nervous tug of his striped tie. 

“Sir, in New York with a three 
megaton thermonuclear explosion 
we’ve got a situation that is unique in 
the world. All those tall buildings. The 
thrust of our studies has always been 
what we cap do to the Soviets, not 
what they can do to us. And since they 
don’t have any tall buildings, this is a 
circumstance where the data run out, 
so to speak.” 

Little dew balls of sweat began to 
gleam on Hannon’s head. “The fact of 
the matter is we ju.st can’t say with 
total precision what this weapon is 
going to do to Manhattan. The damage 
would be so great. It’s almost incon¬ 
ceivable.” 

Hannon rose and walked to a map 
of the New York area. A series of 
concentric circles, blue, red, green and 
black moved out from the narrow 
pencil of Manhattan Island at its 
centre. 

“What we’ve done is work out here 
our best estimate of the destruction 
this would cause, based on our compu¬ 
ter calculations. Since we don’t know 
exactly where this device is, we’ve 
assumed for the purpose of our study 
« that it’s here.” His finger indicated 
* Time’s Square. “In that case, the blue 
circle represents Zone ‘A’ from 
Ground Zero out to three miles.” 

He moved his finger along its cir¬ 


“God forbid, Sir, if there is an onshore wind blowing 
when this thing explodes to drive the fall-out up into 
New York State and New England, it’ll contaminate a 
swathe of land thousands of miles square. Right up 
into Vermont. Nobody will be able to Uve there for 
generations to come. ” 


cumference down Lower Manhattan in 
the South, through Green Point in 
Brooklyn, across Upper Manhattan at 
96th Street and, west of the Hudson, 
around Union City, Hoboken and parts 
of Jersy City. “Nothing inside this 
circle is going to survive on any recog¬ 
nisable foim.” 

“Nothing?” the President asked, 
incredulous. “Nothing at all?” 
“Nothing, Sir.The devastation will be 
total. 

“With the winds this is going to 
produce, you're going to have sky¬ 
scrapers literally flying all over the 
landscape. Disintegrating in seconds. 
They’ll blow away like Long Island 
beach huts in a hurricane.” 

Hannon turned to his audience 
again. He was so controlled and com¬ 
posed he might have been addressing 
a class at the War College. “If this 
really goes off, gentlemen, all that will 
be left of Manhattan Island as we 
know it today is a smouldering pile of 
debris.” 

For seconds, the men at the table 
struggled to digest the enormity of 
Hannon’s words. 

“How about survivors in the area?” 
Abe Stern, the Mayor of New York 
asked, nodding towards the blue circle 
inside which were trapped, at that 
very moment, perhaps five million 
people. 

“Survivors? In there?” Hannon 
gave the mayor a look of total incre¬ 
dulity. “There won't be any.” 

“Good Godl” Stern gasped. For an 
instant he looked as though he was 
going to suffer a stroke. 

“And fire?” asked Harold Brown, 
the Secretary of Defence. 

“The fire this will create,” Hannon 
replied, “will be unlike anything in 
human experience. If this device ex¬ 
lodes, It’s going to release a heat 
urst that’ll set houses on fire all over 
Westchester County, New Jersey and 
Long Island. 

“You’ll have tens, hundreds of 
thousands of wooden houses bursting 
into flames like matches exploding.” 

Hannon glanced at his map. “Inside 
the first circle, what will happen first 
is the thermal pulse, the heat of the 
fireball, will be passed little dimi¬ 
nished through the glass sheaths of all 
those” modern buildings in the centre 
of Manhattan. 

“Now, when you look inside those 
glass skycrapers, what do you see? 
Curtains. Rugs. Desks covered with 
aper. In other words, fuel. What will 
appen is, you’ll have a million fires lit 
instantly on Park Avenue. Then, of 


course, the blast will hit and turn the 
place into piles of smoking rubbish.” 

“Christ!” one of the deputies along 
the conference room wall said. “Im¬ 
agine those poor people in those glass 
buildings!” 

“Actually,” Hannon replied, 
“according to our calculations, glass 
buildings may turn out to be less 
dangerous than you’d imagine pro¬ 
vided, of course, they’re well away 
from the shot. 

“At the enormous pressures those 
things generate, those glass structures 
are going to fragment into millions of 
tiny pieces which are not going to have 
a high degree of penetration. 1 mean, 
they’ll make you look like a pin¬ 
cushion, but tl}ey won’t kill you.” 

“We’ll begin having survivors, Han¬ 
non continued, “inside the second cir¬ 
cle, three to six miles from ground 
zero. He mechanically ran his finger 
along the circle’s red circumference 
encompassing the guts of the most 
important metropolitan area in the 
world. Fifty per tent of the population 
in this area will be killed Forty per 
cent will be injured. Ten per cent will 
survive.” 

“Do you mean to tell me only one 
New Yorker in ten there is going to 
come out unscathed?” the Pre.sident 
asked. “Half of them are going to 
die?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“What about the impact of this on 
your other areas?” the President 
queried. 

“Most of Jersy City, Upper Manhat¬ 
tan and Flatbu.sh are just going to fall 
over. Low rise buildings will collapse 
Anything under 10 stories will come 
down.” 

“How about the fall-out?” the Piesi- 
dent queried. 

“God forbid. Sir, if there is an 
onshore wind blowing when this thing 
explodes to drive the fall-out up into 
New York State and New England, it’ll 
contaminate a swathe of land 
thousands of miles square. Right up 
into Vermont. Nobody will be able to 
live there for generations to come." 

“Ixiok, Mr Whatever-your name-is,” 
Abe Stern had begun to recover his 
composure. “I’d like to know one thing 
from you. God forgive me for using the 
expression for something like this, but 
1 want the bottom line. How many of 
my people are going to be killed if this 
thing goes off?” 

“The total dead, Sir, for the condi¬ 
tions we’ve been given in the five 
boroughs and New Jersey would be 
6.74 million.” • 
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THE WORLD 


PLO*t passage to America 



Leopold Seder Senghor 
(74), ex-President of Senegal, 
Ml accepted the role of in> 
termedian between the USA 
and the PLO at the latter’i 
request. Under Mr Senghor, 
Senegal was the first black 
African country to recognise 
the PLO. He will carry what 
Arafat wants. con veved to 
President Reagan who has 
publicly condensed the PLO 
as a terrorist organisation. 



Yasser Anfat 


Khomeini hits out—again 


Ayatollah Khomeini 
reacted angrily to the attempt 
by the high-powered 12- 
member Islamic team to bring 
peace to Iran and Iraq. The 
mission, which was set up dur¬ 
ing the Islamic summit in 
January in Saudi Arabia, in- 
duded such luminaries as the 
Presidents of Pakistan, Bang- 
ladeshiGuinea, and the Prime 
Minister of Turkey. On 
the eve of the mission’s depar¬ 
ture from Tehran on 1 March, 
after several rounds of talk% 
Khomeini went on the air 
to criticise its priorities. He 
urged the members of the 
mission to “bring the aggres¬ 
sor (Iraq) to triso, puniA the 
aggressor and send away 



Kboawiai 






those who trespass in our 
countiy;" he also asked them 
to “give up hollow words" 
and to openly condemn 
the Iraqi government under 
President Saddam Hussein. 
Addressing the delegates he 
said, “You and the other peo¬ 
ple who were at the Taif con¬ 
ference listened to Saddam's 
...nonsense words for 80 mi¬ 
nutes while his army was kill¬ 
ing our people inside our 
country.” Re ended his tirade 
with an impassioned ques¬ 
tion: “He (President Hussein) 
said Iran was the aggressor 
and you did not ask him ’How 
come Iran could be the 
aggressor?’ Are we fighting 
inside Iraqi territory?" 


Swisssex 

In the last week of Febru¬ 
ary, it was sex which figured 
prominently in the Swiss 
press. This followed the re¬ 
commendations of a group 
which was set up to suggest 
changes in the Swiss penal 
code.Child psychologists and 
church groups have been out¬ 
raged bv the recommendation 
to provide legislation for sex 
at the age of 14, incest be¬ 
tween brothers and sisters 
and parent and adult chUd, 
prostitution, homosexuality, 
adultery and “erotic centresr 


iPPiSSl 


Harvard Is 
anti-racist 

Harvard University, main¬ 
taining its stand agamst apar¬ 
theid m South Africa, has sold 
its investments of nearly $50 
million in Citibank, Beimuse 
of Citibank’s favourable poli¬ 
cy towards South Africa. 

Japan needs 
Iran 

Japan will resume impon- 
ing Iiiinian oil sometime this 
month; four per cent of its 
total crude irnports (180,000, 
barrels a day) will once again 
be supplied by Iran, after a 
ten-month suspension which 
was prompted by the US hos¬ 
tages issue. 

Chrysler 


Chryslei 

Slitters 


Chrysler, the US company 
famous for its Dodge cars, 
suffered a loss of $1.7 billion 
in 1980, according to the 
statement issued recently by 
the company. This vras the 
biggest annual loss in Amer¬ 
ican corporate history. 

Afghanistan 

dropped 

Afghanistan’s membership 
to the Islamic Development 
Bank was suspended uter a 
decision taken by the bank’s 
governors in Khanoum re¬ 
cently. 

New galaxies 

Three US scientists Iran 
California and Arizona have 
sifted new galaxies, some 
ten billion light years away 
from the earth; this report 
appeared in the 2 March issue 
of the American' Astmphynics 
Journal. 


Br«sluiev*a family plan 


^CBf98lBdairot8iadalr K am m K h Laban t orim(CmmhH4tak 
a pntoiym af Ua podM TV la Loadoa ncaam. 
Tha thgr aat haa a Oat pieiun tuba aad aa iacarpontad FM 
ndiOkakaapaetadtataiatapnAiedoBaaxffaaruaaaw 
laetatf ta Daadaa (aeadamilamd will a^ ter £ SO. 


Soviet President Brezh¬ 
nev’s son, first deputy foreign 
trade minister Yuri Brezhnev, 
has got a promotion: at a 
recent meeting of the central 
committee o( the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party, he was voted 
into die comminee, though 
with the junior rarik pf an 
alternative member. Presi¬ 
dent Brezhnev’s son-in-law 
and number two man in die 
KGB, Generel Semen Tsvi- 
gun, was also given a promo- 
tion^from alternate to full 
member of the committee. 
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NEWS 


The woes of a lonely 
Congress(l)chief minister 


Jagannath Pahadia inducts new cabinet members 
but the infighting continues. 



Jaipur: This is going to be Rajasthan’s 
summer of discontent—politically— 
for the ruling Congres$(l). The infight¬ 
ing within the ruling party which had 
hitherto been kept behind “closed 
doors” has burst out into the open— 
much to the discomfiture of the state 
chief minister Jagannath Pahadia. Mr 
Pahadia is convinced that he has only 
one loyal supporter within the Con- 
gress(I) and that is Jagannath Paha¬ 
dia. If he had any doubts regarding the 
loyalty of his only supporter, the pro¬ 
ceedings within the Vidhan Sabha on 
27 February only underlined the fact 
that he was not only alone but was also 
a viciously-cornered man. 


On 27 February there was turmoil 
in the House after the opposition par¬ 
ties and members of the press boycot¬ 
ted the day’s proceedings in protest 
against the government’s partisan 
handling of the beating up of press¬ 
men during the Weir by-election on 23 
November 1980, in which the CM was 
himself a candidate. What followed 
was unprecedented: as MLA after 
MLA snot volleys of allegations 
against the CM complaining of malad¬ 
ministration, non-governance, etc, Mr 
Pahadia found he had nothing to say. 
And what was even more amazing was 
that none of his cabinet members 
spoke a word on his or the govern¬ 
ment’s behalf. It was for the first time 
in the history of the Rajasthan Vidhan 
Sabha that the chief minister was not 
permitted to complete his reply in the 
debate on the motion of thanks to the 
Governor by his own partymen. The 
speaker attempted to calm the mem¬ 
bers but he was unsuccessful and re¬ 
mained a silent spectator to the CM’s 
humiliation. Even the chief whip of 
the party tried to pacify the agitated 
members but he was virtually snouted 
down. The Congress(l) members’ un¬ 
ited protest against their own govern¬ 
ment was due to maladministration, 
nepotism, inadequate famine relief, 
the power crisis, stoppage of develop¬ 
ment work, shortage of essential com¬ 
modities and the deteriorating law and 
order situation. 

These factors coupled with many 
others had, immediately after Sanjay 



Gandhi’s death, virtually numbered 
the days of the shaky Pahadia minis¬ 
try. But Mr Pahadia saved his gaddi 
and his ministry by making a quick 
about-turn. He shook hands with 
Narendra Sinph Bhani, deputy minis¬ 
ter in the Rajasthan government and 
an old friend of Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 
Although Mr Bhatti was inducted in 
the cabinet as early as June 1980, he 
remains the only deputy minister who 
has not been allotted any portfolio. 
When Mr Bhatti sued Mrs Maneka 
Gandhi in a defamation suit on 24 
January (Sunday 11 Janu^ 1981), 
the Rajasthan CM thought it was the 
opportunity to ease him out of the 
cabinet. Mr Pahadia sent some of his 
deputy ministers to convinc^Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi that Mr Bhatti was not needed in 
the cabinet anymore. But the Prime 
Minister disappointed them when she 
firmly put her foot down on the de¬ 
mand for the ouster. And a few days 
later Mrs Gandhi along with Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi and his wife, .Sonia, visited 
Jaisalmer. Mr Gandhi refused to 
accept government hospitality and 
went si^t-seeing in a car driven by 
none other than Mr Bhatti. At the end 
of the tour, Mrs Gandhi showered her 
affections on the sons of Mr Bhatti. 

The partiality towards Mr Bhatti 
made the CM realise that he had 
indeed been thinking on different 
lines about him. He revised his plans 
and promised Mr Bhatti that he would 
be upgraded to cabinet rank soon. Mr 
Pahadia received the green signal for 
a cabinet expansion along with the list 
of new incumbents, through Bhatti. 
N. S. Bhatti’s name was on the list. At 
the chief minister’s invitation Bhatti 
reached the Raj Bhavan to be sworn 
in. The ceremony began and ended 
and to his surprise Bhatti found him¬ 
self still a deputy minister. The swear¬ 
ing-in ceremony ended the Pahadia- 
Bhatti alliance abruptly. 

Perhaps to smoothetiout his politic¬ 
al path, the CM has extended his hand 
of friendship towards a section of the 
Congress(I) through the former CM 
Mohanlal Sukhadia. He has already 
managed to appease the group by 
making two of them ministers m the 
nine-member cabinet expansion. In¬ 
terestingly, one of them is Chand Mai 
Baid, whom Pahadia once wanted to 
expel from the party. Mr Pahadia went 
filler: at the swearing-in ceremony 
he touched Mr Sukhadia’s feet in 
public. 

But touching Mr Sukhadia’s feet 
and expanding the cabinet has had 
littlg impact on the unity of the party. 
The Congress(l) legislature party con¬ 
tinues to be a divided house. The 
wrangling has worsened, mostly 
caused by those who had been prom¬ 
ised berths in the cabinet and subse¬ 
quently left out. Muslim and Gujjar 
Congress (I) MLAs held meetings 
separately after the cabinet expansion 
to register their protest against in¬ 
adequate representation of meir com¬ 
munities. For the moment, no one is 
willing to listen to the CM- and be 
pacified. 

Milap Chand Dandia 
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It even conquers 
political wars 

New Delhi; Mahatma Gandhi may 
have become irrelbvant for today’s 
politicians today, but Shakespeare cer¬ 
tainly is not. A real-life Romeo and 
Juliet drama rocked the Himachal 
nadesh Conmess(I) in the first week 
of March: Prune Minister Mrs Gandhi 
and her son Rajiv Gandhi were also, 
inadvertently, draped into the drama. 
One senior office-bearer of the 
Himachal Congress(I) found himself in 
police custody for a few hours on 
barges of kidnapping the daughter of 
a party MP. Ultimately, our Romeo 
and Juliet ended their 1^1 drama by 
being blessed by none other than the 
I^me Minister of India after their 
wedding. So there was a happy ending 
this time. 

The drama* began on 2 March, when 
the brother of a senior party function¬ 
ary of* Himachal Pradesh, accompa¬ 
nied by the daughter of a lady MP 
from that state, went to the Tis Hazari 
courts and fil^ an affidavit saying 
that they were both majors and in¬ 
tended getting married according to 
Hindu rites. They stated that their 
families were opposed to the marriage, 
and, therefore, the girl had run away 
from home. The purpose of tht affida¬ 
vit was that in case the girl’s family 
complained to the police, then the 
police would know that she had not 
been abducted. The girl was a khatri 
and the boy a brahmin. And their 
respective politician kin were bitterly 
opposed to each other. So neither the 
boy nor the girl had told their relatives 
of their love affair. 


After filing the affidavit, however, the 
boy went and told his brother, who was 
then camping in Delhi. The brother, 
who is young, reacted sharply to the 
idea, but considering the stage that 
the matters had reached, agreed to 
organise a quick wedding. The wed¬ 
ding was held on 2 March at the Arya 
Samaj Temple at Mandir Marg, 
according to Hindu rites, and a few 
young Congress(I) MPs were present 
on the occasion. 

The lady MP learnt about her dau^- 
ter’s marriage a* day later; and im¬ 
mediately raised a hue and ciy. She 
charged her opponent (the 
bridegroom’s father) with having kid¬ 
napped her daughter. Since the MP 
was friendly with the wife of Delhi’s 
police commissioner Bhinder, the De¬ 
lhi police swung into action, and 
around ten on the night of 4 Manji two 
jedploads of policemen stormed the 
Himachal Pradesh guest house in the 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg apartments 
and arrested the. young officebearer of 
the Himachal |Congress(I). He was' 
taken to the Tilak Marg police station 
and interrogated. When the facts be¬ 
came known, the police apologised 
and let him go in the early hours of 5 
March. 

The drama then shifted to Parliament 


heuse the next day. The girl’s mother 
went to the PM*; office in Parliament 
and comiplained to R. K. Dhawui that 
her political opponent had conspired 
to wreck her family life. The matter 
reached the PM and Rajiv Gandhi. 
Rajiv Gandhi was pleased to learn that 
an inter-caste marraige had taken 
place between two people belonging to 
wealthy families, without any ex¬ 
change of dowry. He invited the cou¬ 
ple over to 1, Swdarjung Road, where 
Mrs Gandhi met and blessed them. 
Our Delhi Corrcspondmit 

mDHT* WMDtSII 

The arrest of 
Shankar Niyogl 

Bhopal: What began as a war of adver¬ 
tisements (Sunday, 18 January) has 
turned into a pitdhed battle between 
Shankar Guha Niyogi, organising 
secretary of the Chhattisgarn MinM 
Shramik Sangh of Rajahara iron ore 
mines of Bhilai plant in Durg district 
and the state "ivernment. On 11 
February, Niyogi and Slahdev Sahu 
were invited by the state government 
for negotiations at Durg. No sooner 
had the .two leaders reached Durg 
when they were told that they were 
being detained under the National 
Security Act (NSA). 

As news of the arrest spread, 7,500 
labourers of the workers’cooperative 
societies of Rajahara went on strike. 
Then began the systematic arrest of all 
workers violating prohibitory orders 
under Section 144. Workers arrested 
we.re taken to some distance and dis¬ 
persed by bursting teargas shells. 
Events, however, took a serious turn 
on 15 February when Niyogi’s wife, 
Asha, defying the ban along with a 
thousand labourers were picked up by 
the police. The trucks carrying Asha 
and mostly old people and children 
drove into the Manp^ forest, noto¬ 
rious for its wolves. There they were 
left to fend for themselves. It was only 
the next day that these people found 
their way home with the help of villa¬ 
gers ancf without any food or drink. 

Meanwhile, 10,000 workers and 
kisaas are preparing to court arrest by 
defying prohibitory orders daily in 
batches of two hundred. Till date au¬ 
thorities have arrested 75. workers 
including two Lok Dal leaders—the 
president and general secretary of the 
Lok Dal, Purshonam Kaushik and 
Mahesh tiwari. Both the leaders had 


gone to assess the reports of police 
excess and had been arrested. Even R. 
Kupusvramy the UNI correspondent 
who had accompanied the two leaders 
was arrested on 21 February. He was 
detained in spite of disclosing his 
identity. 

What was the root of the clash 
between Niyogi and the state govern¬ 
ment? Apparently, the clash between 
the industries minister Jhumuklal 
Bhedia, liquor contractors and Niyom 
took a serious turn when Bhedia sud¬ 
denly charged his political rival, 
Vidhya Charan Shukfa, with having 
joined hands with Niyogi against the 
industries minister. Shukla, who was 
at Rajahara on 18 February addressed 
a public meeting in which he declared 
that Bhedia’s allegations were foolish 
and that only a mentally imbalanced 
person could make such charges. 
Caught in the crossfire between the 
two Congress! 1) leaders, Niyogi had to 
pay with his arrest. 

And the other side of the story? 
According to S. S. Porte, the collector 
of Durg, who had ordered the arrest of 
Niyogi, the arrest was made because it 
was being felt that his activities were 
destructive and violent. He and other 
members of his union were charged 
with repeatedly gheraoing of the 
mine’s officials; In addition, the admi¬ 
nistration claims that Niyogi has been 
raising slogans and threatening non- 
Chhattisgarhis to leave Rajahara. 
According to the collector, there are 
about 30 cases registered against 
Niyogi, but people who have been 
affect^ by bis activities are not will¬ 
ing to come forward as witnesses. 

The state, however, still stands di¬ 
vided on the issue of the arrest. Poli¬ 
tical leaders have criticised the arrest. 
The state chief of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) Kailash Thakare 
announced his decision to launch a 
satyagraba at Rajahara from 27 Febru¬ 
ary as a protest. He was, however, 
dissuaded by his party members. In¬ 
stead the BJP members held a public 
meeting at Kusumkasa to protest 
against the arrest. What surprised 
many was the fact that not only the 
INTUC, but the CPI-controlled AITUC 
and HMS and other local trade unions 
have been justifying Niyogi’s arrest. 

Even as Niyogi awaits trail, the 
state government has stopped pay¬ 
ments accumulating to over Rs 50 
lakhs of the five labour<ooperatives 
formed by Niyogi and his union. But 
the workers are united in their support 
to Niyogi. 

M. V. Kher 
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moments happier with 
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Who represents 
Bhopal? 

New Delhi: The rivalry between two 
young MPt, Gufran Azam and Kamal 
Nath, has even affected the 76 hockey 
clubs in Bhopal. The result: two rival 
teams turnea up at the national hock¬ 
ey championships at Jullundur and 
claimed to represent Bhopal. One 
team owed allegiance to the Bhopal 
Hockey Association (BHA) led by the 
Nawab of Pafaudi and Aftabuddin 
(this was recognised as the Aftabuddin 
group) and the other claimed to repre- 
I sent the Bhopal Hockey Association 
^ led by former Olympian Aslam Sher 
Khan and Vijay Gupta. The sym¬ 
pathies of Gufran Azam, himself a 
vice-president of the Indian Hockey 
Federation (IHF), are with the Afta¬ 
buddin group. Aslam Sher Khan, who 
had unsuccessfully contested the last 
Vidhan Sabha polls on a Congressfl) 
ticket, has the support of Kama! Nath. 

On 2 March the Bhopal team sent 
by the BHA (Aftabuddin group) was 
not allowed to field a side against 
Himachal Pradesh at Jullundur. The 
IHF and the host association for this 
year’s nationals, the Punjab Hockey 
Association, took one full day to settle 
. the dispute regarding the credentials 
|1 of the two rival teams clauning to 
represent Bhopal and it was only on 3 
March that Bhopal could field a team 
(of the Aftabuddin group) against Ra¬ 
jasthan. Politicking had taken its toll. 
The well-trained Bhopal outfit, which 
has some international probables like 
Yusuf, Khurshid and Akbar Rafiq, 



Nawab of Pataudi 


managed to scrape past R^asthan by 
winning 4-3. The Aslam Sher Khan 
group was not recowised as the offi¬ 
cial team and the IHF told the Bhopal 
team to reach a “compromise” formula 
by including some of the players of the 
Aslam Sher Khan group (the system of 
“compromise” seem confined not only 
to politics). But the Aslam group re¬ 
fused to join the Aftabuddin team, so a 
“pure” Aftabuddin team was fielded 
against Rajasthan on 3 March. 

The history of the present con¬ 
troversy in Bhopal’s hockey associa¬ 
tion dates back to the pre-Assembly- 
election period. Aslam Sher Khan 
wanted to contest the elections. He 
went to his friend and mentor Gufran 
Azam, MP and a former general secret¬ 
ary of the Indian Youth Confess for 
help. (Aslam Sher Khan had started 
playing hockey in Safia College, Bhop¬ 
al, where Gufran was the teacher in¬ 
charge of sports. Later Aslam played 
his first club hockey from Carbamets, 
of which Gufran' is an office-bearer. 
Aslam later played for the Indian 
Airlines and represented India. He 
resigned from the Indian Airlines to 
contest the Assembly elections.) Guf¬ 
ran refused to help Aslam in getting a 
ticket. Aslam then went to Kamal 
Nath, who was then an all-powerful 
personality in the Ongress (I) as San- 


iay Gandhi was alivav Kiunal Nath 
helped Aslam to ^et a ticket, but could 
not help him to win the election, which 
Aslam lost by a huge margin. 

Aslam may have Tost the elections, 
but the polls certainly brought him 
close to Kamal Nath. In turn he got 
alienated from Gufran. He started get¬ 
ting involved in the local politics of 
the hockey association, which is 
headed by the Nawab of Pataudi, Man¬ 
sur Ali Khan. (The Nawab’s modier is 
the Begum of Bhopal. And after her 
the Nawab’s wife, Sharmila Tagore, 
will be the Begum of Bhopal). Afta^d- 
din is presently the secretary of the 
BHA. The present body was elected 
three years ago. Before that for seven 
years Vijay Gupta was the secretary. 
Aslam joined hands with Vijay Gupta 
and demanded elections in the BHA. 
The association’s president, M. A. K. 
Pataudi, agreed to hold fresh elec¬ 
tions. The date was fixed: 30 April. 
Within that time the voters’ list has to 
be published and kept open for scru¬ 
tiny. The final voters’ list has to be 
published after that, nominations for 
the elections invited, scrutinised and 
the elections will then be held. All this 
had to be completed. In between, 
however, the nationals were coming 
up. So the elections were postponed 
and a new date was fixed. On 28 
February, Aslam and Gupta called a 
parallel meeting of the general body. 
They claimed that the IHF had sent an 
observer (the IHF denies this) and got 
themselves elected as office-bearers 
and agreed to send a team to the 
Jullundur nationals beginning on 1 
March. The team was sent and the 
resultant chaos is now history. 

The role of the IHF is certainly not 
above criticism. When the association 
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Will someone please stop Kalpnath Rai’s gibberish? 


New Delhi; We have a “handsome” 
Prime Minister who needs “unconsti¬ 
tutional” support, according to AIC- 
C(I) general secretary, Kalpnath Rai, 
MP. Rai specialises in issuing press 
releases. And in each release he 
warns the opposition and reminds 
them that the people are with his 
party. That is his ri^t. But he always 
issues the notes in English, and mur¬ 
ders the Queen’s language. That too 
m^ be his right as a nationalist 
Indian, but does be have the right to 
issue hilarious press releases on AIC- 
C(I) letterheads, in which he is sup¬ 
posed to hold out the official views of 
the party led by Indira Gandhi? 

On 7 March the AICC(I) office 
issued a press note (No. 58/’81) signed 
by general secretary Kalpnath Rak 
“Currently there is a glamour on the 
part of the opposition that Prime 
Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi is not 
serious about a meaningful dialogue 
with them on national issues.” (What 
Rai wanted to say, perhaps, was that 
there is a ‘clamour’; he used ‘gla¬ 
mour’). He went on to warn the coun¬ 
trymen that there was a “danger of 

S recarioui sdobal situation on our 
oorsteps,” Rai posed a question: “1$ 


it not a fact that US, Sino-Pak, Japan 
axis is only directed against India?” 
(Kudos to Rai for this theory, but is it 
the official view of his party?) 

In view of the above “threats,” Rai 
called for a “moratorium on strikes, 
marches and gheraos.” (Congress-1- 
sponsored rallies, of course, being 
exempt from this moratorium.) Rai 
regretted the attitude of the opposi¬ 
tion, which, he deplored, “is adopting 
line of confrontation and militant 
agitations in the nape of so-called 
various problems.” He took 30 lines to 
deplore the opposition’s “attitude” 
and dismissed the Assam and Gujarat 
problems in a five-line paragraph, 
describing them as “most reprehensi¬ 
ble and repugnant and is against 
weaker sections.” 

Affirming that the “Congress will 
never compromise with the principles 
and ideology for which Father of 
Nation gave up his life,” Rai said that 
it was the “pious duty” of “all really 
socialist progressive end democratic 
forces," to “strengthen the handsome 
Prime Minister so that India stands as 
one united nation. ”Rai etucked only 
two opposition leaders by name^Raj 
Narain and Atal Behari Vajpayee (in 


that order). His main complaint with 
the opposition was that they have not 
been responding to the .PM’s “real 
and sincere” efforts for a national 
dialogue on major problems. “Her 
vision is clear and consistent, she 
wants peace and security on the home 
front and outside in the world,” Rai 
asserted. 

Reiterating that his party stood by 
the election pledges to aU sections of 
the society and claiming that the 
farmers were getting the best deal 
ever now, Rai condemned the CPI and 
the Janata party (in that order) for 
supporting the “kulaks.” He assened 
that, “We have to give first to the 
interests of poor farmers, agricultural 
labourers, and the consumers of In¬ 
dia. For this we are bent upon curbing 
inflation and increase productivity at 
all levels on every front. This task- 
needs an active and unconstitutional 
support of all the sections of the 
sofiety." 

Mr Rai seems to have achieved 
what many commentators have been 
predicting: converted politics into 
complete gibberish. Three cheers for 
Kalpnath Rai. 

Our Delhi Correspondent 
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led by Pataudi and Aftabuddin is the 
recognised body (which notified that 
fresh elections would be held in April) 
why did the IHF president, I. M. UMa- 
jan, enter into correspondence with 
the association led by Aslant Sher 
Khan? Also, the hosts, Punjab Hockey 
Association (PHA), refused to recog¬ 
nise the credentials of the Aftabuddin 
team, which possesses official IHF 
papers, and asked the two warring 
voups to settle the dispute amicably, 
ui this context, another interesting 
political angle was narrated to this 
correspondent by a Madhya Pradesh 
MP. According to him, the PHA presi¬ 
dent, Mr Anand, is related to Mrs 
Amteshwar Anand, the late Sanjay 
Gandhi’s mother-in-law. Kamal Nath 
and Mrs Anand’s blessings were with 
the Aslam group, so the PHA refused 
to recognise the Aftabuddin group on 
the first day. The intervention by IHF 
authorities ultimately solved the tang¬ 
le, but only after damage had been 
done. Aslam Sher Khan was surely an 
excellent hockey international. But his 
entry in politics has been less than 
joyous. 

Our Delhi Correspondent 

WITCHCWT 

There is nothing 
like Bhanamati 

Bangalore: Strange stories of sorcery, 
of people suddenly going mad, of peo¬ 
ple talking in alien tongues, of women 
receiving strange wounds on their 
bodies, of healthy cattle dying sudden- 
hr without any reasons in the two 
Karnataka districts, Gulbarga and 
Bidar, made front page news in several 
newspapers in July 1980 (Sunday 17 




A'sarau^'at Ua awd 0 _ 

August 1980). Known as the Bhanama- 
a' phenomenon it lasted for more than 
three months before the government 
appointed an investigative team to 
inquire into the strange events. Since 
then very few incidents have occured. 

The Bhaaamati investigating com- 
inittee was headed by Dr H. Nara- 
simhaiah, the former VC of Bangalore 
university, a controversial figure who 
has made himself very "unpopular" by 
his incessant attack on godmen, spe¬ 
cially the Sathya Sai Baba. Other mem¬ 
bers of the team were Dr G. N. Reddy, 
physician. Dr (Mrs) Vinoda N. Murthy, 
psycholo^st. Dr H. S. Narayanan, 
psychiatrist and a couple of legisla¬ 
tors. 

After four months of investigations, 
the committee came to the "unani¬ 
mous and firm conclusion that the 
so-called Bbanamati is not due to su¬ 
pernatural causes." The report candid¬ 
ly discussed the problems of a number 
of people who were supposed to have 
been tfflicted by Bbanamati. Many of 
the problems attributed to Bbanamati 
were nothing but incidents caused by 
simple psyuolowcal factors which 
were complicated by the all-pervasive 
stories of sorcerers on the prowl. 


Take these examples: A bO-year-old 
woman was found behaving almonnal- 
ly for six months. She would talk to 
herself, cry, and scream diat some 
people were after her. She said she 
would be arrested, and was going to be 
killed by her children. &e sud she 
kept on hearing strange voices wUch 
fri^tened her. A detailed examina¬ 
tion by the probe team revealed that 
the woman was stone deaf and not 
physically ill in any way. Elderly par¬ 
sons with deafness are Imown to suffer 
from an illness called paraphrenia. But 
the lady in distress and her relatives 
believed that she was a victim of 
Bbanamati. Once the lady was put 
under psychiatric care, her problems 
vanishM. 

Then there was the case of a 25- 
year-old man who constantly com¬ 
plained of abdominal discomfort in the 
morninu. Once again, his family be¬ 
lieved that sorcerers and witches had 
cast their spell on him. Detailed 
medical investigations, however, re¬ 
vealed that the young man was in the 
habit of drinking copious amounts of 
water before going to bed, a practice 
he had made into an obsession. All 
that he suffered from was a distended 
bladder and hence the discomfort. 

However, while the probe team 
have been able to explain some of the 
supernatural occurances, explanations 
are still wanting in other cases. Take 
the case of the 16-year-old married girl 
who had mysterious black wounds on 
her body and exhibited strange be¬ 
haviour. The behaviour was attnbuted 
to bouts of hysteria, but the black 
wounds were ret to be explained. 
"Perhaps it had something to do arith 
the fact that she was the only daugh¬ 
ter-in-law of a large joint family," was 
all that the report could come up with. 
Arthur Pais 


Screen villians esgape attack 



Amjad Khan 


Bombay: February was a cruel month 
for two of the Hindi screen’s villains: 
Amjad Khan and Shakti Kapoor. They 
found themselves on the receiving 
end when they were attacked by 
hoodlums. 

On 21 February, Amjad Khan, was 
waylaid by a gang of hoodlums on the 
Juhu-Tara Road. They smashed the 
windscreen of the filmstar’s Mer¬ 
cedes. Armed with iron rods the hood¬ 
lums tried to beat up the Sbolay 
villain but they found that he was 

S jeed a brave man. As Amjad fought 
ck the hoodlums escaped. From the 
next morning, however, a more wary 


Amjad Khan has begun carrying a 
pistol with him wherever he goes. He 
even practices shooting every day. 

Shakti Kapoor, the Qurbani villain 
was fortunate enough to escaim knife 
injuries, when thieves broke into his 
flat on 25 February. When Shakti was 
out shooting at Natraj Studios for Dev 
Anand’s new film, Swami Dada, two 
strainers fiaid a visit to his flat asking 
for him. Smce the filmstar lives alone, 
his servant answered the door. The 
strangers left when they were told 
that Shakti was out shooting. Later, 
two other strangers rang the bell at 
Shakti’s fiat and told the servant that 
Shakti had asked them to wait in his 
flat till his return from the shooting. 
As soon as they were let in, the 
strangers whipped out knives they 
had strapped to their ankles. Ibey 
cornered Oie servant, tied him up and 
began emptying out the Cupboards. At 
this point, a neighbour, whom Shakti 
describes as a very obstinate lady, 
rang the bell. She kept on ringing the 
beU. Unnerved by the persistent ring¬ 
ing the thieves let the servant open 
the door but only after they put a 


knife to his back warning him he 
should not shout for help. But the 
servant showed a lot of guts, pulled 
himself free and ran out of the flat 
shouting, “Chor, cborl (Thief, thief)" 
The thieves lost their nerves and fled. 
Anil Saari 


Shakti Kapoor 




I jnuuT-E-isiJun 


‘Indian Muslims find 
themselves in 
danger’ 

Hyderabad : Delegates came in 
thousands, beyond the ex^tation of 
> the organisers, to attend the sixth 




Hind and the ISth centurv Hijri 
celebrations which concluded on 22 
February at Wadi-e-Huda, 10 kms from 
here The support which the delegates 

S ave to the conference showed that 
ae Jamaat had not lost its faithful 
with the ban imposed on it during the 
Emergency. And the organisers also 
went out to make the conference a 
success: a temporary auditorium had 
been constructed over 375,000 sq.ft.— 
enough to accommodate 2,00,000 dele¬ 
gates or alternately 1,25,000 aamaxis. 
A separate auditorium had been built 
to accommodate 15,000 ladies. Twen¬ 
ty-five residential blocks were con¬ 
structed for the delegates over seven 
lakh sq.ft. There was even a separate 
block tor the female delegates. And 
five lakh local Muslims—men, women 
and children—^joined in the celebra¬ 
tions besides 60,000 delegates who 
came from all over the country. The 
AP State Road Transport Corporation 
had initially made arrangfmients to 
run IS buses as "Wadi-e-Huda spe¬ 
cials" but they had to press more than 
100 buses Into service. 

The IJtema began with the Qutba 
(presidential remarks) which took the 
Amir-e-Jamaat, Maulana Mohammed 
Yusuf, more than an hour to read. The 
Maulana spoke about the Ummat-e- 
Muslimah (the Muslim community), its 
role in the world, the duties ana re¬ 
sponsibilities of Indian Muslims, the 

r sstion of unity among Indian Mus- 
s, secularism and socialism, the 
moral degeneration in the wake of. 
scientific and technological advance- 



Arab delegates at the session 


ment, the need for an equitabble eco¬ 
nomic order, the Palestine issue, 
Afghanistan, the status of Muslim 
minorities in different countries, the 
role of the Islamic movements and the 
"blessings" of Islamic revival. Ha was 
worried over the situation of the Mus¬ 
lims in India since in the post- 
Independence mriod "the 12 per cent 
population of this country finds itself 
in a dangerous situation from the 
communal elements, the police and 
the administration." 

The Maulana also attacked the 
communities who, he claimed, had 
benefitted from the present chaos in 
the Country. He warned Indians in 

g eneral and Muslims in particular to 
eware of the communities. Said he; 
"Muslims should understand fully that 
communism can neither tolerate Islam 
in the national life nor on the Interna¬ 
tional plane." 

The Ijtema brought into sharp 
focus, the differences between the 
Jamaat and the government of India. 
The Amir-e-Jamaat claimed that fore¬ 
ign delegates had been denied visas to 
attend the conference.. He said that 
Indian missions in Saudi Arabia, UAE. 
Qatar, Egypt and Pakistan had refused 
visas to mose who wanted to attend 
the Ijtema. 

Among the foreign dignitaries who 
attended the Ijtema were Sheikh 


Jamaat finds a foothold In Egypt 


Cairo: Hie Jamaat-e-Islami, often re¬ 
ferred to as the Muslim Society is now 
making itself felt in With a 

membership of around 100,000 con¬ 
sisting essentially of high school and 
university students, the Jamaat 
emerged as a full-fledged organisa¬ 
tion three years ago although its 
underground activities had been 
going on for several years. Its mem¬ 
bers are dedicated almost to the point 
of being fanatical, diKlpIinad and 
extremely well-organised and have 
the open suppon of policemen includ¬ 
ing some middle-ranking officers. 
Although it began as nothhig more 
than a religious philanthropic orga¬ 
nisation dedicated to student welfare, 
the Jamaat is gradually replacing the 
Muslim Brotherhood which until a 
abort while ago was considered to be 
the only alternative to President 
Sadat's rule in Egupt. The aim of both 


the groups is the formation of an 
Egyptian Islamic state and there is 
close cooperation between the two 
groups. In fact some of the senior 
positions in the Jamaat are held by 
Brothers (members of the Brother¬ 
hood). Impatient of the agoing mem¬ 
bers of the Brotherhood, the Jamaat is 
now expanding its own sphere of 
influence from the student eommun- 
ity in schools and universities to the 
Muslim community in general. Accor¬ 
dingly, a large centre is being con¬ 
structed in Abbasieh near Cairo and 
consists of a library, clinic and a 
day-care centre apart from a mosque 
and an assembly haU. It is believed 
that the Jamaat is being funded by 
Saudi Arabia which had been financ¬ 
ing the Brotherhood: substantial sums 
are also being received from devout 
Egyptian businessmen. 

Our Special Correspondent 


Abdulllah al-Zayed and Sheikh Omer 
Fullatah from tn Islamic University of 
Medina, Dr Abdullah al-Turki from 
Ibn-e-Saud Islamic University, Sheikh 
Lukman Salafi from Riyadh Universi¬ 
ty, Dr Ahmed Tutoonji of World 
Assembly of Muslim League, Dr Tan- 
zeem Wasati of the UK Islamic Mis¬ 
sion, Dr Yakub Mirza of MSA (the 
USA), and Syedna Zainab Al-Ghazali, 
a female delegate of Ikhwan-ul- 
Muslimeen of Egypt. The Imam-e-Jam 
of Teheran nd member of the Supreme 
Defence Council of Iran, Ayatollah 
Seyyed Ali Khamenai, also attended 
the Ijtema as the »ecial envoy of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami had also orga¬ 
nised the "Aks-e-Hudu" (Images of 
God) Islamic Exhibition at the wadi-e- 
Huda. Through a series of photo- 
vaphs, charts, sketches and paintings, 
the Exhibition portrayed the various 
aspects of Islam and its teachings. 
Another "highlight" of the Ijtema was 
the "Associates'Meet” where as many 
as 2,000 non-Muslims participated and 
exchanged views on Islam. 

The chief organiser of the Ijtema 
and the Andhra Pradesh Jamaat chief, 
Maulana Abdul Aziz, and the AU-India 
Jamaat Chief, Maulana Mohammed 
Yusuf, claimed that funds for the Ijte¬ 
ma had been raised locally. Nothing 
had been received from Arab or Ira¬ 
nian sources. Maulana Aziz had initial¬ 
ly estimated the expenditure on the 
Ijtema at Rs 10 lakhs. Later though he 
revised the figure to Rs 20 lakhs, the 
expenditure could have been anything 
between Rs 25 and 35 lakhs. 

Syed Majeedul Hasan 

TSmt MSM 

Will MGR abolish 
dry laws? 

Madras: Will the prevalent drought in 
.the ten districts of the state and the 
demands of the farmers sound the 
death knell of MGR's moat cherished 
dream—prohibition? The AJADMK 
along with the CPI(M) legislators are 
demanding the relaxation of prohibi¬ 
tion so as to enable the state to earn a 
revenue of at least Rs 300 crores each 
year. Already MGR's government hat 
written off farmers' loans to the tune 
of Rs 60 crores. In addition, Rs 500 
lakhs have been sanctioned for the 
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implementation of drought relief 
schemes and water schemes for the 
drought'Stricken areas. 

MGR’s initial reaction was one of 
no response primarily because he had 
used prohibition as one of the 
strongest issues in his campaign 
against Karunanidhi. In 1972, the for¬ 
mer CM had suspended prohibition 
when MGR fell out with him and 
within a few months began organising 
rallies demanding the reintroduction 
of dry laws. The protests had been so 
strong that Karunanidhi reimposed 
the dry laws. 

After assuming office of the CM in 
1980, MGR introduced the strictest 
dry laws in the state. Anyone found 
drinking was liable to be punished 
with three months of RI and a fine; in 
the case of government servants, the 
fine and the jail sentence was double 
and the government servant was liable 
to lose his job. Prohibition laws have 
been relaxed since then. Today, any 
30-year-old can obtain a Mrmit that 
allows him to two units of hard liquoc 
or 24 bottles of beer; with a medical 
certificate, this ouota can be doubled. 
It is reported that already 2,24,000 

S eople hold permits in the state. 

[owever, in view of the limited num¬ 
ber of liquor shops, there is almost a 
perpetual liouor famine resulting in a 
thriving trade in illicit liquor. 

With mounting pressure from not 
only the opposition but also his own 
partymen MGR is now considering an 
alternative to the existing dry laws. 
The CM is planning to reduce the 
permit rates from Rs 25 to Rs 5 and 
permitting restaurants to sell ‘weak' 
beer, as is being done in Maharashtra. 
Certain days of the month will be 
declared dry and toddy will be made 
easily available in the villages. The 
AlADMK partymen have also sug¬ 
gested that the government should 
market arrack at cheap rates so that 
trade in illicit liouor is reduced. This, 
it is believed will not only reduce the 
race for permits but also ease the 
chaos prevailing on the law and order 
front in the state. 

Arthur Pais 

LABOUR BELATiONS 

The strike is 
called off 

Bangalore: The 77-day-old public sec¬ 
tor strike of nearly 80,000 workers 
ended on 12 March but not before it 
had taken its toll in monetary losses 
and men; the five units together incur¬ 
red a daily loss of Rs 1.5 crores and 
three people had died in police firing 
on 21 January during the Bangalore 
handh {Sunday 1 February). The strike 
had been called by the Joint Action 
Front (JAF) comprising 12 unions of 
five public sector units: Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd (HAL), Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries (ITl), Hindustan 
Machine Tools (HMT). Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd (BHEL) and Bharat 
Earth Movers Ltd (BEML). The work¬ 
ers were demanding parity in wages 


with workers. On 10 and 11 March, the 
Karnataka CM R. Gundu Rao met 
leaders of the opposition and the JAF 
requesting them to withdraw the 
strike assuring them he would negoti¬ 
ate a settlement with the centre. 

But before the strike was with¬ 
drawn there were attempts to break 
the resistance and the morale of the 
workers. Matters came to a head when 
at 9 pm on 5 March the JAF union 
headquarters on Queens Road was 
attacked. The casualties included the 
JAF convenor D. Rajagopal, MLC and 
state president of the Hindu Mazdoor 
Sabha and*a few workers. The affair 
had all the trimmings of a mafia- 
inspired hit job. Unknown assailants 
in a maroon Ambassador drove up to 
the premises and attacked the office 
with soda bottles and iron rods. Com¬ 
menting on the incident, the JAF joint 
convenors, Michael Fernandes MLA, 
M. S. Krishnan, S. Mahadevan and T. 
G. Srinivasamurthy said: “This is a war 
between 80,000 workers and Mr F. M. 
Khan, MP and his strike-breaking 
goondas. We have all along been 
peaceful. As a result on this goonda- 
isiti, the government of Indian and the 
government of Karnataka despite 
their appeals can be sure that the 
strike will continue.” 

Rajya Sabha member F. M. Khan, 
who is also the state president of the 
INTUC (the Congress-I trade union)- 
and a close associate of the chief 
minister retaliated to the JAF state¬ 
ment. He said if they wanted war, 
“we” (he meant the INTUC) would 
fight back. Later however, he told a 
newsman that the remark was not in 
response to the JAF leaders’ state¬ 
ment but to an incident which had 
occurred four hours earlier in which 
an Ambassador car carrying some 
members of the National Students of 
India (NSI) and other supporters of Mr 
Khan was burnt at the ITI colony. They 
were on a door-to-door campaign re¬ 
questing workers to return to their 
duties. Even before the strike was 
launched, Mr Khan had attempted to 
negotiate with the centre to give the 
INTUC a better standing among the 
workers. When his efforts had failed 
the Congress!I) MP had continued to 
act as a spokesman for the government 
without achieving any noticeable suc¬ 
cess in the negotiations. With no end 
of the strike in sight Mr Khan adopted 
means to pressurise the workers to 
bow down. 

The unprecedented violence on the 
JAF created a furore in the city. The 
CITU president lashed out at Mr Khan 
at a mammoth joint general body 
meeting of all the striking trade un¬ 
ions on 7 March; “You can plant a 
planter as an MP in the Rajya Sabha 
but you cannot plant a pls\pter as a 
leader of the working class...Goom/as 
will be goondas whatever their 
labels." 

And in the beginning of March it 
looked as if the strike would not end 
soon. But negotiations picked up 
momentum when the JAF leaders 
stated categorically in February that 
they would not stick to their original 


demand for pay parity with BHEL. 
This come down by the strikers was 
obviously meant to facilitate an early 
settlement. And negotiations did start 
to end the strike. 

Louise Fernandes 

muss* 

Lok Dal survey 
inspires kisan rally 

BhubMeswar : A majority of the far¬ 
mers and agricultural labourers of the 
state do not get two squarp meals a 
day for five months each year. The 
statf's rural electricity programme has 
been a failure and the introduction of 
hullers has increased the misery of the 
village widows whose only means of 
livelihood is husking paddy. These are 
some of the findings of the survey 
conducted by the Lok Dal in Orissa. 
Armed with 30,000 printed forms, the 
party’s MLAs and functionaries went 
to the state’s 141 constituencies be¬ 
tween 30 January and 8 February 
1981. Their object: a survey to assess 
the level of poverty in rural Orissa. 
The assessment was the brainchild of 
the veteran leader Biju Patnaik. 

What they found was staggering. 
After 33 years of independence, the 
farmers and rural people are badly off. 
What they want is employment 
throughout the year at a minimum 
wage of Rs four or five a day. This has 
not been possible because of low in¬ 
vestment in village and small-scale 
industries. Said Biju Patnaik after the 
survey ; “I am convinced that the 
nation’s industrial approach has to 
take a U-turn and the employed and 
under-employed must become the foc¬ 
al point of the national industrial 
planning and investment pattern. Two 
crores peimle out of the total popula¬ 
tion of 2.5 arores in the state living 
below the poverty line cannot bear 
their miseries any longer." He held out 
a warning: “There is going to be a 
bloody revolution ” 

The completion of the survey was 
followed by a massive Kisan rally, held 
under the aegis of the Lok Dal at 
Atabira in Sambalpur district. The 
rally was attended by over 20,000 
farmers. Among the leaders who 
addressed the gathering was 
Chaudhury Charan Singh. 

The survey and the rally under¬ 
lined the fact that the Lok Dal was no 
longer a dormant party in the'state. 
The rally was essential for the party’s 
image since it has no farmers’ leader 
of the stature of Shared Joshi or 
Narayanaswamy Naidu. The slogans 
raised In Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu 
for the better price of farm produce 
have cau^t on with the Lok Dal. But 
whether the party will be able to turn 
this into g full-fledged agitation will 
depend on its organisational ability. 
Biju Patnaik and the Lok Dal for the 
moment are riding the crest of popu¬ 
larity with the present Janaki Ballav 
Patnaik government failing on all 
fronts. 

Swamp Jena^ , _ .J 



The awardwimersMHH F 

The Palekar award for journalist and 
non-journalist newspaper employees 
was implemented without fuss in two 
newspaper offices in Bhopal and Sam- 
balpur—because they are rw by one 
man or one family. The Hindi daily 
Alok, published from Bhopal, has oidy 
one employee; so its proprietor readily 
agreed to extend him ml benefits of 
the award. The owners of Koshalt, an 
Oriya daily from Sambalpur, belonjg to 
the same family. There is no outsider 
on the staff, and all the printing press L_ 
workers are casual labourers. 

Vehicle for the handicapped 





Growing care 


Sneh Niketan in Jabalpur, the first 
private home for mentally retarded 
children in Madhya Pradesh, has come 
a long way. It was set up in 1974 with 
only three inmates. Today it is being 
run under the supervision of the 
Methodist Church of India, with 67 
children on its rolls. It has a school, a 

Arthritis drug developed 

The Regional Research Laboratory, 
Hyderabad, has discovered and de¬ 
veloped a new non-steroidal anti¬ 
inflammatory, anti-rheumatic dru^ 
called tromaril. The drug, an anthrani- 
lic acid derivative coded “RH-S”, 
whose chemical name is N-beta- 
phenylethyl-anthranilic acid and inter¬ 
national non-proprietary name is en- 
fenamic acid, was tried in more than 
300 cases over four years. Even before 
it was subjected to human clinical 
trialsi tidmaril underwent phannaco- 


'Am* 



Kali Vinod Tewari, physically hand¬ 
icapped since childhood, is among the 
courageous few who take up, and win, 
challenges. And Tewari’s challenge 
was tough: he ventured to prove that 
men like him are assets, not liabilities, 
to society. 

After years of effort, Tewari de¬ 
signed and made a vehicle for the 
disabled—a three-wheeler with a .35 
cc engine which does a good 45 kms to 
the litre and reaches a ma vimum 
of 35 kmph. It is cheap, completely 
hand-controlled, including the start. 


and needs the minimum of force to 
operate. The vehicle was produced at a 
workshop Tewari runs in Kanpur. The 
district magistrate, Kanpur, intro¬ 
duced the vehicle at a fair organised 
by the special employment exchange 
for the disabled. Tewari was also given 
a shield for his fine work. Luck¬ 
now’s Artificial Limbs Centre and re¬ 
habilitation centres in Kanpur, Calcut¬ 
ta and Jabalpur have already given 
Tewari’s product their seal of approv¬ 
al; they have found it best suited to 
the needs of the disabled. 


60-bed hostel, and a playground. Fifty- 
nine of the inmates are non-Christians, 
and 38 of them are living on scho¬ 
larships of Rs 120 per month each 
from Kindernorthilfe, West Germany. 
The home has 27 boarders but no 
servants. The children on the campus 
wash their clothes and utensils. 


logical, biochemical and toxicolomcal 
evaluation. In view of the excellent 
response of patients to the drug in 
open clinical trials of arthritis, epi- 
siotomy, transvaginal surgery, dentis¬ 
try, trauma and in post-operative cases 
and good tolerance, “double blind cli¬ 
nical trials’* were organised under the 
supervision of selected doctors to 
assess the drug’s clinical efficacy in 
comparison with previously used 
drugs like oxyphenbutazone and 
placebo. 


The Allahabad Hi^ Court, which is 
among the courts with largest backlog 
of pending cases, is b acquire eqtiip- 
ment that might solve most or its 
problems—computers to ensure 
speedy clearance of cases. 

Cancer daig doing wells 

A five-member committee of doctors 
appointed by the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment to evaluate the efficacy of 
Sicafek, an anti-cancer drug de¬ 
veloped by two Calcutta scientists, has 
come up with an encouraging report: 
the iniual positive response of cervix 
cancer towards Sicafek has been 
“high’’. The drug had been developed 
in the early Seventies by Dr Jayasree 
Roy Chowdhury and Dr Himadri 
Chowdhu^ of the Chittaranjan 
National Cancer Research Centre 
(CNRC), Calcutta. It was first used on 
animals and then human patients. Hu¬ 
man experiments have had to be li¬ 
mited to cervical cancer cases at the 
Chittaranjan Cancer Hospital on per¬ 
mission from the drug controller of 
India. Encouraged by me anti-tumour 
activity due to me drug, the committee 
has suggested trials on other types of 
cancer. It has also su^ested combin¬ 
ing the drug with radiation and other 
chemotherapeutic drugs for improving 
results. The condition of two cases 
reportedly improved from “inoper¬ 
able” to “operable” following adminis¬ 
tration of Sicafek. 

Crucial equipment anM 

A score of the 100-odd cancer patients 
who visit Chandigarh’s Post Graduate 
Institute of Medicine (PGI) can look 
forward to better days. The institute’s 
radiotherapy treatment section is to 
have sophisticated new equipment 
that will make it possible to adminis¬ 
ter accurate doses of radiation to can¬ 
cer patients and monitor their prog¬ 
ress. The equipment includes a com¬ 
puterised optimisation system for 
radiotherapy planning, a thermolumi- 
niscent dosimetry, a therapy simulator 
and a vacuum-forming machine. After 
it is commissioned on 1 April, the 
computer will plan the entire course of- 
treatment, determine the dosage of 
radiation and ensure its distribution in 
tumorous regions with the minimum 
effect on healthy tissue—in less than 
20 minutes, where the process once 
took five hours. 

Improved drug for 
blindness 

The Rajendra Prasad Centre for 
Ophthalmic Studies, New Delhi, which 
celebrated the 14th anniversary of its 
foundation on 10 March, claims a ma¬ 
jor achievement: it has developed an 
indigenous drug for the blinding eye 
disease, trachoma. The drug was 
obtained from a plant called rasanjaa, 
clinically tested and found to be more 
effective than drugs like sulphaceta- 
mide, which were used previously. 




KHAASBAAT 


L ook who Dabboo Kapoor 
IS eyeing. None other than 
Rati Agnihotri, the north In¬ 
dian girl from the south. She 
has promised to stay clear of 
South Indian films. That is 
indeed very convenient to 
Daboo. At every party, if ever 
Daboo happens to see Ms 
Agnihotri, he drops every¬ 
thing to rush to her. He then 
holds her attention with his 
wisecracks and of course, 
those fantastic eyes. Perhaps 
he had been doing all that on 
the instructions of his father 
because the Kapoor charm 
worked and Rati is starring in 
the next RK production. 

Perhaps, it was also a les¬ 
son for Tina Munim who let 
her heart rule her head. Re¬ 
member when Dabboo was 
giving her the eye she ditch¬ 
ed him to go with Dev Anaad. 
Well Papa Kapoor’s son did 
not like it at all smce he is 
very confident othis own 
likeabiliw. Stop licking your 
wounds, Dabboo. We knew 
you had not lost the touchl 

'T^alk of permissive pairs 
X and the names that in¬ 
stantly come to mind are 
Ifahfr and Protima. When the 
Hema-Dharam affair sissled 
the filmy industry, the Bedis 
lost their foothold. Neverthe¬ 
less, they remain the original 
permissive pair. Kabii; parks 
his American wife in Los 
Angeles where he has a 


houseTAnd whenever he 
wants the Indian recipe for 
happiness, he jets in to Bom¬ 
bay. Recently he was here 
meeting his old friends and of 
course, ex-wife, Protima. 
When he is here he drowns 
himself in everything desi: 
his ex-wife, kids, home and 
even his favourite drink, rum 
and Thums Upl 

L ook what Bindiya is doing 
to herself. She has be¬ 
come a real pativrata stree. 
Everytimeeomeone speaks of 
VinodMehra in her presence 
she starts acting coy, very 
much like a newly-married 
girl. In fact, she doesn’t men¬ 
tion him by name, as wives of 
older generations still do. But 
Vinod should not be worried. 
Bihdiya has been imaginative 
enough to give him a name. 

No she is noangrez to use ‘my 
husband.’ Being a true Indian 
she uses ‘mere miya' 

Zaheara 



W hat's wrong with our 
desi starlets? Don't the ' 
producers like them any 
more these days? Deepti Nav¬ 
al started it all after the 
, sheepish attempts of London- 
born Zaheera. Hardly had 
Dara Sin^ brought over the 
dazzling Binny Rale, the filmy 
grapevine was agog with stor¬ 
ies of this smashing debonair 
actor who had done the 
rounds of the London stage 
and TV circuits. And if he is 
the guy Shabana Axmi is fall¬ 
ing for, he must be a wow. 

And Shabana should know 
for Marc Zuber, (oopsi I had 
forgotten to tell you his 
name), is starring with her in 
Yeh Nazdeekiyan. Let's hope 
that Marc, may there be more 
of his clan, can boo out the 
reigning superstars of the 
Hindi film world. 

Naseeniddin Shah 



















KHAASBAAT 


Tayaoradha seems to be 
J holding the magic wand 
Tor box oftice hits. Jealous 
tongues have said that she 
was the one who brought luck 
to Rishi Kapoor and made 
Sargam a hit. Now, Rajesh 
Khanna seems to have taken 
the cue. He has great hopes of 
making DU e Naadan a super 
hit. The film has some pas¬ 
sionate love scenes of Rajesh 
and Jayapradha and it is a 
remake of a superhit starring 
s Kamalahasan, Sripriya and 
’ Rajnikant. Rajesh is hoping 
for a miracle since two of his 
Madras-made films Red Rose 
and Bandish flopped. We 
pray for the success of the 
more promising Dil e Nadaan. 

Madbamala: 

she could contact Deepa 








W hat is JDeepa doing to 
herself? Ine }&year-old 
up-and-coming star already 
has a bustline that is being 
talked about in town, but 
more astonishing—it is still 
growingl Even her mother 
admits that "She looks so b-i- 
g.” And atfbecause Deepa 
has been swallowing Vitamin* 
tablets brought in by a rela¬ 
tive aU the way from the 
United States. So, budding 
heroines with a bustline prob¬ 
lem may please contact 
Deepa for details of her vita¬ 
min pills. Meanwhile Deepa 
had better take it easy on 
her pills or one of these days 
she might burst at her seams. 

n^hings are not going right 
JL for ex-sex bomb Jayabhar- 
adu since she walked out on 
her lover Harry Podwa. 
Satbar, the man she got mar¬ 
ried to has been trying rather 
unsuccessfully to make it big. 
And Jayabharathi’s own 
career isn’t flourishing 
either. There are rumours 
that she is straining herself 
mentally and needs psychiat¬ 
ric help. And to crown it all, 
there was an income tax raid 
on her house. But what do you 
think they collected? A paltry 
Rs 50,000. Wonder what hap¬ 
pened to all the money she 
got by baring herself in a 
dozen-and-ahalf Malayalam 
films. 


Surekba and Pratap Pothen: a stUl from Thakara 




ot all films from the south 
need to be extravaganzas. 
M. $. Basu, a journalist has 
written and produced a Tamil 
film, Nenjoau Nenium, on a 
palny budget of a uttle more 
than a lakh rupees. It is one 
of the few blau-and-i;irhite 
f Urns to hit the screeinh 
recent times. How did Basu 
manage on his tight budget? 
Says he; "We used only one 
car, my hero Vijayanand and 
heroine Lakshmisbree, 
travelled in the same vehicle 
with the unit members; the 
car was always jam-packed. 
And we carried the shooting 
equipment in the car itself- 
...We shot on unknown loca¬ 
tions around the city, and we 
shot so fast that hardly any¬ 
one knew what was going 
on...$o we didn’t ask for any 
'police protection.” Nenjodu 
IS the story of how an impo¬ 


tent husband solves his bed¬ 
room problem in a novel way. 
He spots a man who looks and 
behaves exactly like him* 
(Miracle of miracles even the 
voice is the samel) and per¬ 
suades him to sleep with hit I 
unsuspecting wife played by 
Lakshmisbree, who commit¬ 
ted suicide a few months ago. 

Basu, incidentally is plan¬ 
ning a bilingual film in Tamil 
and Hindi, Dasaratbi’s niru 
daufUiters. Its a film on fami¬ 
ly planing and once again 
it’O star newcomers ana up- j 
coming starlets like Madbu- 
bala. If Seniodu is a hit then j 
producers should back people 
like Basu who can stiE mu- 
age to make a film with Uttle ; 
money in these days of rising : 
prices. 


PIOUSJl J 
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Irresistible! ^ 

IVayophane helps keep it that way. 


^rkling clear and printable 
Trayophane protects and 
pretties up your product. And 
also gets it faster off the shelf. 


Can you ask for more ? 

TRAYOPHANE 

Cellulose Him at Its very best. 


TIm Travancore Rayons Ltd. 762, Anna Salai, Madrasr600002 
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\ARIET 


n Sunday week 


^ wMk ttw Sun, VtfHM and Man an in Pitoas, Marcury la m Aquarlua, Jupitar, Satum and Pluto an in Virgo. Tha Moon wiH ba movaw 
through Libn, Soorpio and Saglltartua from Virgo. 


CQj:^ ARIES (IS Apm-lS May) 

Your dofflaatlo attain wHI 
r ^ aoufca of Inaptratlon 

^c<~<^£and happinaaa. You will 
_._^i£S3raoalva lattart whioh will 
bring good nawa ooncaming your oaraar 
protpacta or bualnaaa. On tha whola, thia 
ahould prova to ba a auooaaaful waak. 
You might ba promoted. Ba diaoraat in 
both written and apokan word. You era 
further advlaad to conaana your aner- 
glaa and raaourcaa for tha futura.Ooad 
dalaa; 22,25 and 26. Lucky numban; i, 5 
and 9. Fauounbla tflnatiea; Wact. 

|7f ] TAURUS (18 may-U June) 

Provided you are diaoraat 
and careful on your profea- 

I '"'***' 

a fair maaaure of tucceas 

in ston for you. Keep your bualnaas 
partners and other aaaoctatas In good 
humour. Love and domeatic attain an 
not well aignified. Someone close to you 
will cause anxiety. You are advised not to 
make changes In your ptans.and to avoid 
getting into disputes with those In author¬ 
ity.Good dalaa: 22. 24 and 27. Lucky 
numban; 3, 7 and 9. Favourable direction; 
North 

UEMINI (IS Juna^td July) 
(OVu < Profnotions or transfers an 
^ S' Sq in store for you this week. 

/[Q You may have to undertake 
ir^ di-Oj a journey which will bo the 
answer to one pf your pressing domestic 
problems. This is a very critical week for 
businessmen. Medical expenditure is in 
store for you. The time is particularly 
favourable for those who belong to the 
working classes. Avoid disputes and 
controversies. Look after your heal- 
th.GoM dates: 23, 26 and 28. Lucky 
numban: 2. 4 and T.Favourabla direction 
:North-west. 

S CARCER (IS July-14 Au¬ 
gust) Relatives will help you 
in venous ways this week. 
Domestic affairs will keep 
you quite busy and, as a 
nauft, you may not find time to devote to 
your professional attain. Love and mat¬ 
rimonial attain wilt make steady prog¬ 
ress. The death of a distant friend or 
relative will causa grtaf. Financially you 
will bo In a spot of troubla. Look 
attar your hoaith.Ooed datsi: 24, 25 and 
28. Ludky mifflbtn:2, e and g.Favounbis 
dinsItoAiGaat. 


LEO (18 August—14 Septsm- 
bar) This win be a happier 
^ arid certainly more eventful 

A ^ 

t^ZiLD^bo particularty favourable 
for love and matrimonial affairs. Social 
engagements will kebp you busy other¬ 
wise. Speculative ventures will yield 
good results. An elderly relative will 
prova vary helpful to you. You are 
advised to exercise raitralni. Check ex¬ 
travagance. Good dslai: 22, 24 and 28 
Lucky Bumbars; 2, 8 and g.Fsvsunbla 
dlnatien:South. 

15^^^ VIRGO (18 Sfptambar—14 
Oelobsr) This week will pro- 
S>^ vide you with plenty of 

vO I opportunities for fun and 

-1 frolic. You may, however, 

lose something which has been very 
precious to you. The time is particularly 
good for gambling, speculation and love 
affairs. You will find ^rself In a position 
to repay your debts. Professional affairs 
will make good progress, despite opposi¬ 
tion from seniors or those in authority. 
Good dalsi; 22,23 and 27.Lucky numban; 
1, 6 and 8. Favourabts direction: North¬ 
west. 

S LIBRA (18 Oelobsr-14 
Novambsr) Your business 
will suffer a minor setback 
in the early part of this 
week. Otherwise your 
affairs will make steady progress. New 
friends and fresh interests will contribute 
to your happiness. Children will also be 
the source of joy and comfort. The time is 
favourable for courtship and marriage. 
Your health will Improve. You are 
advised to keep up your correspondence 
with old friends. Good.datai; 25, 26 and 
28. Lucky numban; 3.6 and 9. Favounbla 
diractlon; South-east. 

riHS^ SCORPIO (15 Hovambar—14 
Oecambar) A female mem- 
^^^ra^ber of your family may 
cause anxiety to you 
However, womenfolk in 
general will be of great help to you. 
Those In authority will also prove helpful. 
You may gam financially, provided you 
are discreet Much of course will depend 
on your own efforts and initiative. 
YOU are advised to look attar your health. ' 
Good dalaa: 22, 26 and 27. Lucky 
numban; 2,4 and 6. Favaunbli dinetion: 
East. 


SAGITTARIUS (18 Daesm* 
bar—14 Janasry) Thia 
Ql [ promises to be a very suc- 
fn cessful week for you. Mat- 

tars of the heart will, 
however, cause anxmty. Litigations 
ahould also be avoided. In moments of 
crisis, womenfolk will come to your res¬ 
cue. You might earn a new frtend. Rela- 
tivea will not be vary co-operative. You 
are advised not to mix busineas with 
pleasure and to avoid disputes. Goad 
dalsi: 24,26 and 28. Lucky numban; 4 
and 7. Favourabts dlramion: South. 

PP<T (MPRIC0RN(18JsiHiaiy-14 
r^Fobfuoty) Your probiema, 

N Va'’**^**^“^•**°'*’**** 
IAZot— nbe solved this week. You 
"are likely to remain per¬ 
plexed and apprehensive. Your domeatic 
front will also prove disappointing. Any 
wrong move or deciaion on your part may 
prove very coatty. You wifi have to 
constantly guard against deceit. You will 
not be in. a position to tmst or rely on too 
many people. Do not be despondent. 
There are better days ahead. Good daias: 
22,25 and 28. Lucky numban: 2.5 and 7. 
Favourable diractlon: West. 

AQUARIUS (IS Fabniary-14 
March) Though most of 
your pressing problems wiR 
be solved, you wHt stilt find 
L_> mx CJ minor obstacles on your 
path to success this week. You might 
also face opposition on your professional 
front. An old person of the opposite sex 
will cause anxiety to you. However, the 
time is particularly favourable for love 
and matrimonial affairs. You are advised 
not to waste time on questionable plea¬ 
sures Gued dales: 23, 25 and 28. Lucky 
numban: 3. 6 and 8. Favourable diractlon: 
South. 

PISCES (15 Martb-14 April) 
^^..^Ymj^You may have to seek 
alternate means of subsist- 
ence this week. This will be 
■——^duo to disappointment with 
your current assignment. You may not 
find yourself in a position to deperxd on 
friends. Relatives will not be helpttil 
either. In any case, you should not rely 
too much on others. If you are to make 
headway, you have to make It on your 
own steam. Look alter your health. 
Good dales: 22 ,23 and 27. Lucky numban: 
2, 5 and 7. Faveurabic diractlon: North, 


FoIttfssI Igrssast (or 1BS1; Signtfloant ohanges atong with an acuta ahortaga of (oodgrams era In store for tha USSR. Sino-Soviat raiations, 
howavar, should Improva oormidarabiy by tha and of this year. No prograsa is foresaan in US-Sovlal relations. Russian foreign policy will 
orpaia panlo in Waal Asia, india will aontlnua to mttoy Russian patrorii^e. A signtficani change will be in tha attitude of Iran 
USSRi dai^'tf^ Mtar^ praainea in Afghanbrtan,. AMRITLAL 






The experience 



VVh'.'i'i !l ,f' vvhoilo v.'oricl 
is insl tin - Kvc) of you ^^rl( I 
love vvill nist t.'S' cl' 'Hi' •(! 

■ r 1 UK'U'. jhl (oi the 
cof'.'.'.l 

piijli'c.fujii then; is 
KOHINC11X.' 

Ml "I Ihi; lined Iciti.'X, 
(.>ler:t^onlCal^/ te'.iec.l Cine) 
int'iir ',it.y1,l<(.)HIN('X..)|0 Pinl< 


IS sensitive cinci shi-r'i 
It IS ttii:’ inxury csonciom that 
Tioki's the dit'eic.'ncse 


Mrk-!e: > , 

! I t'k'iSHC'Ar.V'i MAM 4 e.O 
MADkAS S' MSAV 
:: AiCiiiiA niA I'HHi 





















chess 


Not«v«fy day doat ona hava lha opportun¬ 
ity to raad a datallad aooount ot a raignlnp 
world ohamplon'a riaa to ttia aummlt, whlon 
la w^ tha puMioation ol Ohaaa la Ula 
by Kwpov and Noahai (Paipamon, £18; 
paparbaefc E8 M) la ae worthy of diaeua- 
alon. 

AHhouph writtan In lha main by Ataaandar 
noahai a wall-known Rtiaaian ehaaa Journal- 
lal, ’Chaaa la My Ufa' waa obvioualy pro- 
duoad with lha eioaa eollaborailon and oo- 
oparailon of Karpov hknaalf and moal of lha 
noiaa lo lha.gamaa ara hla. So thora la no 
douM that Ihia la an authorliailva Mogrpphy 
of lha world ohamplon. 

Originaily produoad In Suoalan undar tha 
aomawhat apurloua tlda of "Tha Ninth Vortl- 
oal‘, lha naraamon publioatlon la Or K. P. 
Naat'a axoailani Engilah Iranalallon which 
iranaa Karpov’a oaraar from hla aarllaai 
yaara up lo but not inoludlng hla worM iltia 
dafanoa In Baguio 1878. Tha Cngliofl van 
alon raada vary wall (poaaibly avan battar 
than tha Buaaian original by all aooounia) 
but aomawharo along lha llna ona bagina to 
pick up a foaling of inaaourliy in lha narra- 
tlva. For allhoucm Poahal la at gnaat palna to 
knpraaa upon lha raadar'a Karpov'a groat 
natural abllltlaa and hla growing atring of 
auooaaaaa which roaa ao naturally to a 
eraaoanda In 1876 (whan Karpov baoama 
world champion), tha atill graatar length to 
which ha goaa In attamptlng to Juatih tha 
daolalon by FIOE (the World Choaa Fddara- 
don) to award Kar^v tha world lilla, maraly 
auggoaia that la Indaad aomathlng thara lo 
ba Juatlfiad. (Karpov bacamo champion by 
default whan FIDE rajactad Plaohar'a tarma 
for dafonding hla tlda.) Thia foaling la 
alrangihbnad oy tha rathar hollow way Kar¬ 
pov'a only two rlvala, Plachar end Korchnoi, 
ara dlamMad aa raving peranoiaea. 

Apparanily Flaohar waa mad bacauaa ha 
anpoeiad FIDE to acoopt ragulatlona giving 
the ohamplon (than Flacnor) an unfair 
advantage. No manllon waa made of tha 
faet thatKarpov aubaaguantly da f anda d hla 
llita In Baguio undar rogulatlene which 
protaoiad iho ohamplon'a title at loaal aa 
wall aa thoaa which Flaclw had damandod 
and FIOI raJpM. And Korchnolf Wall, 

" ' knowa that Keiahnel la com- 


plawy oraay. Aftor all, anybody who leavoa 
mo Sovloi Onion muai ba mad. 

On tha aubJaol of Kerohnel, It la amuolng 
Id eempara mia booh with Korohnera own 
autobiMraphy publlahad aoma two yaara 
ago by I, t tamro under lha iMo 'OhiM 
la My Ufa'. Whai a aelnoManeo. 

■ul reluming lo Karpov and Boahal, I do 
not think lha ooeh ulwnaialy dooa Kaipw 
juaUoa. By ovarflaiing lUrpov'a om and 
danounolng hla rlvofa Aoahal aacrtfloaa 

much of ttia cradiblllly whIMi mueh of Iho 
^ - Modarallon In alllWnga. 


Toe msiw sBerWeso 

Owe 


While:_ 

Blplllan Oafanco 
1 . iMca, P-OB4t a. H-na, p-obi s. 
p-oa, PaPi 4. WaP. M-IttSi B. t * - .flj |8 , 
--B. B-CMA, P-KB) 7. 


10 . 


<8>-B1 
IB. 


ami 0. B>-eB4, p-«a: 7. e-iw, 

aN4! 8.0-0, i-wi s. 

P-b, PaPt 11. PaP. KN-#l ft. 
O, NaP: IB. O-m, QN-OBt 14. 

a-^I ia R a P. R a R; IB. N a KP. 
•1; 17. RaN. Qa^lB. QaN. K-R1i 
0 -RBlQ 0-%B1: BBI NalL RaN: 81. 
mTludlBi 88 . R^l 88 . 


M-N8, O-RBi 88. 0-N4. . „ 

N-Ra. R^t BB, 0-N8. RaNt 87. 


(a 7 eaaBBBv-i 8 B.ClaB.OaP 


TibuBIb up IhB VotaB 
WMta: Farago. Biack: Knaak 
imte OamSit 

1 . N-MBBi £ P- OBd j .P CM M i B. 
P-OB. R-ONdi 4 . PaPjal^RBi B. PaP, 
Ba^ M OB I P 0 B| 7 .O~BB, P 3 . - I CM B i 
B. P-WfPIP-liaiB. B-RS, QN-Olt 10 . 
O-^N^l llTl^l. O-Ot 18 . R-N 1 , 
B-aSt IB P-M 4,8 a RPi 14 . N a Bl^R a N| 
IB. B-BB. 0 - 1 ^ 18 . B-BB, N-^i 17 . 
BbN, BbBi IB. IMCB, PaPt IB. O-NB, 
NaPi m. Ra^R-mi 81 . O-NB, RaNi 
ClaP. P-MBt SB. R-wrO^l 84 . 
MB, P-fCBli BB. Raafgna. 


MtCHAEL STEAN 


bridge 



Whan a dtfandar laada through dummy'! 
Kx and M daalarat you hoM Ja, which 
card dp play Mm dummy? An artMa 
by Jana Boock In a Oanlah paper makaa a 
dhilncilon that la aa i do m lOrmulatad. 
ahhough good pfayara are aware of tt. 
Compare tfwaa iwo da ala : 


* K O J 
P Q 10 8,4 
a JS4 
« 10 8 3 


Dealer, South. Love ail 

* 88438 

e KB 
8 KQB 
e A J4 

N 

W I 

e 

« A 10 8 7 8 
P J 2 

a A78 

BKOB 


« — 

P A87 86 
a 10 8 3 8 
* 8788 


Bouih playa in Four Spadaa and Waet 
laada lha King of apadaa, on which laai 
ahowa out. Oaolaror will naturally allmlnaie 
lha Chiba and diamonda bafaia among with 
a trump. Waat wW now try a low heart. 

Blnca Waal waa foraad la lead a heart or 
aoncada a rufMnd^flaaard, South haa no 
cartam mdloaiien afaeul lha iia of tha 
Ouaan and Aaa. P r e b a bj y ho will do lha 
rl^i thing, b aeauaa Waal haa aira^ 
mmad up wHh * N Q J and 4 J. 

On ttila lay«ul ttiara la a airang polnlor 
la lha rlfhl play! 


. AKB 
) A 10 8 
I JI4 

I 10 8 8 


* 78148 

:s&. 

4 AJB 

« a J 101 8 

P J8 
a A 78 


$08700 
8 10888 
* 7888 


Now waat laada * 10 agalnal Four 
Bpadaa. At aoma point In tha play Waat, aa 
bafora, laada a low heart. Now South 
knowa that Waal waa not obllgad to touch 
haaria - ha could hava oxliad with a trump 
- ao It B right to play the King from dummy. 

Tha prinolpla tovamambar la that you 
mutt not let a dafander diddle you out of a 
trick you would aOialy make If you had to 
play ttia ault youtaalf. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



lha Scandina¬ 
vian eobnitlaa 
ragutarlylaaua 
aariaa of 
aiampa wWi 
a c ommon 
Ihamo to Hlum 
trala thalr out- 
turm arnnWea. 

Ninotoanth 
cantury hand- 
MtafNpravMa 
the thama for 
dm fOBO aariaa. Tha two B wa d li h aiimpa 
Maiim a woodan laaMng cradle of a type 
made Ig North B othni a met ttia tttih oarv. 
tury and (above) a nwIvaaMad armohalr 
made In lha_proMnoa of Boanla about tBO 
yaara aso. lha ehair aheam on die new 
oiMip waa bquBht a eamury asd far S 
kionar, about Ba, and la new ki dw Noidle 


C. W. HILL 


quiz 


QUE8TI0NI 

1. When did thi Qroat Ldsp Forward 
taka placd? 

2. What is tha Knave of DlBmond8,oth8r 
then • playino card? 

3. By whai pathological term would an 
Individual who ovar-evaluataa hit own 
Importance be referred to? 

4. What art readymadet? 

5. Whare would one find the Uetache in 
the 18308? 

6. Whet le Skinner'e Box? 


'Niuodew eje 
•pdoiddf lueei oi iieuiiue joj 
leuuiiis '4 ‘8 ^ pwoieAep eoinep y 'B 
^ 'OiieAed eiuy /(q 

lOtst ^M>B 01 peeiueBio itiiieuoiiau 
teojo JO ueiteeiueOjo letJOJjet 
ei^e-ie|oe*4 > Bern jj ‘AiBSunn uj 9 

ui BiBupn BBH etoefqo peinjotjnueui 
Bhorufiiioout JO uoiuqmxe ioj een 
ekti-apea am agpoeep 01 duteMono 
leoiew jeiuied 4q peidope uuei 'p 
‘oeiueuioieBeiu a ei oh c 
0101 tequieoeq 
ui Mootow u) Aouopti legciw jejute a 
uejeenu em Aq peeiueOro uomqmxe 
UI ue JO aiw am AiieuiBiJO a| n z 
■% 9 Z JIAO 

JO uimojB lepienpui jo ejei lenuue ue 
le Ouiujje 8901 ui peueia uoiiesjiepi 
-anpui peoioj jo A 3 ||Od eaeumo suj. i 
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IMAVE ‘J'OUEVERBEENONA 
CRUISE SHIP7PAS5EN6ER5 
OPEN UP THESE CANVAS PECK 
CHAIRS 50 THEV CAN SIT 
IN THE SUN- 


SOME PEOPLE place THEIR CHAIRS 
FACIN6 THE REAR OF THE SHIP SO THEV 
CAN SEE UlHERE THEV'VE BEEN... 


'OTHER PEOPLE FACE THEIR CHAIRS 
FORUlARP...THEy UANT TO SEE 
UlHERE THEV'RE 60IN6! 





ON THE CRUISE SHIP 
LIFE, CHARLIE BROUIN.ItIHiCH 
WAV IS VOUR PECK 
CHAIR FACIN6? 


THE Occroa 
ir IimL 




ASIDES 


The RSVP syndrome 


By V. K. Madhavan Kutty 


I have come to the conclusion that one 
should be careful in sending out invita¬ 
tions. I do get invitations for official and 
non-official functions occasionally. The 
only thing 1 like about them is the 
inevitable RSVP, Regrets only. I invari¬ 
ably regret. How |;ood it is to know that 
someone wants to invite you and expects 
regrets only! This practice I adopted at 
international levels, could eliminate a 
good deal of confusion. 

For example, Afghanistan invited the 
Soviet trooTC. Had there been the RSVP, 
Regrets only, in that invitation, history 
would have been different. And the 
monopoly press would never have got an 
opportunity to embarrass us about the 
non-aligned meet. Think of the trouble 
one oversi^t on the part of Afghanistan 
has caused. It has made us send out so 
many invitations to other countries to 
come and talk to us so that we could 
explain the Afghan stand. 

A proper invitation, 1 think, would 
have solved a lot of other troubles too. 
One thing, we are misunderstood for 
somebody else’s mistake. We are called 
partisan. We are called aligned. Pakistan 


thinks that we are not equidistant from 
the super powers. All this could have 
been avoided. Today, at the non-aligned 
conference and elsewhere in the world 
forums what are we doing? Trying to 
convince the rest of the world and some 
of our people also about the Afghan 
invitation. 

It is time for the non-aligned block to 
take some clear and convincing stand 
about sending out invitations among 
themselves, to other countries and espe¬ 
cially to super powers. The invitations 
that are to be sent by the under¬ 
developed, developing and developed 
countries are to be prescribed. Care 
should be taken in attaching strings. 
Some of the countries have modern de¬ 
vices to see strings even if they are not 
attached. Such invitations should be di¬ 
vided in three categories. Invitations 
among the non-aligned countries, invita¬ 
tion to those hoping to be natural allies 
and invitations to super powers. 

In all the invitations, the expected 
period of stay should be stated. The 
invitee before embarking upon the jour¬ 
ney should take an oath that he would 
abide by the five principles of Pan- 
chsheel. Even if some invitation.s are 
misinterpreted and accepted they should 
go back after the expiry of invitations. In 


case any invitee overstays, and insists 
that the purpose of the visit is not 
achieved and he would go on staying till, 
that is achieved the matter shoula be 
referred to the Bureau and Bureau 
should take steps to see that he is packed 
up and sent out. During this period, the 
non-aligned block, the more non-aligned 
among them, .should ensure that others 
should not take advantage to get them¬ 
selves invited to that country as that 
would enhance coldwar possibilities. 

It would be in the interest of the 
non-aligned countries to send out invita¬ 
tions to super powers with the words 
marked, RSVP, Regrets only. If they do 
not regret and still come, necessary pre¬ 
cautions are to be taken, so that the 
country that invites should remain nona- 
ligned. If the invitations to super powers 
are for economic aid, the invitation 
would read better without the RSVP, 
Regrets only. After all one can’t go on 
regretting all the time. 

Note: Initial reactions to my proposal 
have already started coming in. One 
Latin American country has suggested 
that the invitation matter should not be 
discussed by non-aligned nations. 
Another African country has suggested 
that in on invitation RSVP should be 
mentioned. A neighbooring country has 
suggested withdrawal of RSVP from all 
previous invitations to make the move¬ 
ment stronger. These may be taken up at 
the next Summit. __ 
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BANGALORE: Dared to do so, the Kar¬ 
nataka chief minister took the plunge 
literally, to inaugurate a swimming 
pool. That he dived into the water 
Backward and that there was migh^ 
splash did not go unnoticed by his 
audience composed mostly of children. 
Mr T. R. Shamanna, Janata member of 
the Lok Sabha and his political adver¬ 
sary, who requested Mr Gundu Rao to 
declare open the Basavangudi Corpora¬ 
tion swimming pool challenged him to 
take the first plunge. The chief minister 
disappeared into the dressing room, and 
kwas back in a trice; attired in a black 
Swimming truiik and splashed in, to the 
delict of all. Apparently not to be 
outdone even hon-politicallv, Mr P. 
Ranadev, Janata member of the Karna¬ 
taka Assembly followed him into wa¬ 
ter—Hindu (Tarun Rednaur, Visakha- 
patnam) 

NEW DELHI: As a ‘security measure,’ 
the Prime Minister’s security staff re¬ 
portedly denied a front row seat to 
senior CPI leader M. Farooqi, who was 
to be honoured along with other free¬ 
dom fighters at the golden jubilee 
celebration of the Chittagong uprising 
at Mavlankar Hall on Thursday (19 
February). The aged leader, left in dis- 
^st as he felt badly treated. The func- 
^tion was marred when a part of the 
1 incensed audience shouted in protest. 
Some raised cries of ‘shame, shame.’ 
The Prime Minister who was sitting on 
the dais was seen pointing towards a 
security officer to find out the reason. 
Mr Farooqi had already left the venue 
by then —Patriot (Rashbehari Das, Cal¬ 
cutta) 


India abroad 


KUALA LUMPUR: An Indian doctor, 
whose award of about $ 250,000 for 
wrongful dismissal by an industrial 
Court was recently quashed by the High 
Court here, has won the money back 
uain following a further court ruling. 
Ine federal court has said that a hospit- 
in PetaBng Jaya must pay Dr A Dutt, 
lu former director of radiolt^, the 
m<mey in lieu of reinstatement. Dr Dutt. 
who worked 12 years at the hospital had 


DORNAKAL; A wireless message sent 
to the state headquarters by a police 
constable from here on the basis of a 
hearsay that SO persons had died in the 
collapse of a bridge under construction 
across Maneru river, five km from here 
yesterday (24 February),, led to great 
concern resulting in the chief minister 
hurriedly announcing a judicial probe. 
Only an hour later when the collector of 
Warangal district reached the spot 
could the earlier report be corrected 
and the chief minister was informed 
that the toll was only two. Following 
this, the judicial inquiry was changed 
into a magisterial inquiry —Nagpur 
Times (N. Ganesan, Bombay) 

NEW DELHI: Mr C. M. Stephen, com¬ 
munications minister, likened the rul¬ 
ing Congress-I pany to an elephant and 
the opposition to a donkey. Participat¬ 
ing in we debate on motion of thanks to 
the President for his address to the joint 
session of Parliament, Mr Stephen said 
only an elephant could pull a log and 
not a donkey. In 1977 the donkey was 
made to pull the log and the result was 
that the donkey collapsed. Dr Subrama- 
niam Swamy: You are asking for opposi¬ 
tion cooperation. But donkey can only 
kick. Mr Stephen: But our trouble is 
that the donkey is braying and biting— 
Indian Nation (Om Prakash Dangaich, 
Bhagalpur) 

COIMBATORE: A python has made 
friends with a hen and they have been 
living together in cage for months.* The 
python and hen were brought to the 
Chidambaram Park here by the author¬ 
ities, following complaints that a snake 
was being kept in a house in the town. If 
any other chick was put in the cage the 
python would swallow it immediately— 
Amrita Bazar Patrika (L. Syamala Rao, 
Bhubaneswar) 

AHMEDABAD: “Reserved" kites were 
flying all over Ahmedabad. Flying “re¬ 
served" kites is latest of the novel 
agitational methods of the anti- 
reservationists. And the people re¬ 
sponded well, making use of the kites 
and thread left over after the utran on 
14 January, which is observed as 'kite¬ 
flying day’ in Gujarat—Jndian Express 
(Veenu Bhatia, Ambarnath) 


his contract terminated in 1976 after 
' disagreement with the hospital author- 
•ities. An industrial court awarded him 
the money after ruling that he had been 
dismissed without just cause and that 
reinstatement could not be granted be¬ 
cause of the animosity between Dr Dutt 
and the hospital. The money covered 
losses of salary and specialists* fees 
owing to him by the hospital 
—hiadu 


As a result of this (the union) 
budget, instead of 3 million people 
crossing over the poverty line, ten 
million will go under it—Kloo 
Mody 

They (the centre) have to beat us 
up and put us in jail before remov¬ 
ing my government—Jwti Basu, 
chief minister of West Bengal 

The newspapers are eyes and cars 
of the pubuc. not present in the 
House—M. Hidayatullah, Rajya 
Sabha chairman 

We are not dead but alive to face 
any challenge posed by the Con¬ 
gress (I) who not once but twice 
stabbed me in the back—Sheikh 
Abdullah 

I know it (national interest) is much 
bigger than Mr (Piloo) Mody—Jaf- 
fer Sherief, minister of state for 
railways 

Let there be a caste war. It should 
settle oner for all the issue of 10 per 
cent people ruling over 90 per 
cent—Jayivan Ram on the anti¬ 
reservation agitation in Gujarat 

As 70 per cent you (the farmers) do 
not have to ask for favours; you 
have the right to give orders, to 
dictate—A. B. Vajpayee, BJP 
leader 

After the spectacle that it has made 
of itself in recent weeks the Con- 
mess (U) should in future mean 
Conmess (useless)—Tailpiece in 
the Times of India 

We shall continue to sledgehammer 
your heads until you recognise our 
rights—Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein on his decision to force the 
Tehran goveniment into recognis¬ 
ing Iraq’s offshore and territorial 
claims 

Id Islam compromise with the 
enemy has no sense—Ayatollah 
Khomeini 

We are not in an arms race with 
India, and India should be satisfied 
with that—i^ha Shahi, Pakistan’s 
foreign minister 

In many ways, the international 
situation depends on the policy of 
die USSR and the USA—President 
Breshnev 

America’s successes will be our suc¬ 
cesses. Your ^blems will be our 
problems, and when you look for 
friends we will be there—Margaret 
Thatcher, British PM, to President 
Reagan 

With Prince Charles beside me I 
cannot go wrong-Lady Diana 
Spencer ui Time 
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WISE COUNSEL 


Did you know that the Indian gov¬ 
ernment hires a public relations 
consultancy firm for its Washington 
embassy for a fee of $ 60,000 per 
year? Well, neither did we, until 
Syed Shahabuddin asked a ques¬ 
tion in the Rajva Sabha. As the 
finance minister'^s written reply to 
the question has gone largely unre¬ 
ported, here are the details. The 
firm calls itself Public Relations 
Attache International Inc. (PRAI) 
and has been employed by the 
Indian embassy since 9 August 
1965. Anything significant in that? 
Well, yes. The firm’s chief execu¬ 
tive is one J. N. Ganju who was a 
public relations officer with the 
Indian information and broadcast¬ 
ing ministry since 1949 and trans¬ 
ferred to the Washington embassy 
in 1959. He joined PRAI in 1965. 
Now, how big is the team that 
supports chief executive Ganju? Is 
it virtually a one-man show set up 
by a former government employee 
who decides to strike out On his own 
and uses to full advantage his con¬ 
tacts with his former colleagues? 

Mr Ganju’s qualifications—a 
masters degree in economics and a 
diploma in journalism—were quite 
suited for his I & B ministry post 
but how much ice did he cut in 


continuing American support for 
India’s economic development.” Af¬ 
ter the 1971 Bangladesh war the US 
government discontinued economic 
aid to India and direct aid was 
resumed after President Carter 
came to power. Was there much for 
him to do? The embassy itself 
seems at one stage to have had 
second thoughts on retaining his 
services. When his contract expired 
on 1 September 1979 it tried to find 
another consultant but failed. PRAI 
was reappointed on 1 June 1980. 

In the last decade Inaian exports 
have faced growing protectionism 
in the USA and all the advice 
available in Washington does not 
seem to have been of much help in 
fighting this successfully. That 
PRAI was supposed to provide eco¬ 
nomic counsel is proved by the fact 
that its fees are paid out of the 
finance ministry’s budgetary grant 
The fees paid to PRAI would have 
been almost enough to pay for the 
posting of an economic counsellor 
and a first secretary along with 
their families in Washington. The 
first secretary, presumaDly from 
the IPS, would in all probability 
have been better qualified than Mr 
Ganju for the job. And the commer¬ 
cial counsellor could have helped 


PATRON OF POOR 


The Congressd) MLA from 
Shahpur in Bihar, Mr Anand Shar- 
ma, wants to help the poor. How 
does he go about it? He decides to 
construct a Janata shopping centre 
at Bihia in his constituency. So he 
manages to obtain two acres of land 
from the railways near the Bihia 
station. But poor people are already 
living in makeshift houses there. So 
the servicetf of the Bihar police are 
requisitioned and the squatterers 
are severely beaten up and evicted. 
They are not the same poor for 
whom Mr Sharma cares so much. 
This is not all that inexplicable 
once we realise that Anand Sharma 
is the brother of A. P. Sharma, 
union minister for tourism and civil 
aviation. 

THOUGHTFUL PM 

If China can have the “Thou^ts of 
Chairman Mao” distributed ail over 
the countra at state expense then 
why can’t India follow the exampleT 
Never mind that Chairman Mao’s 
thoughts are currently at a discount 
in China and those who swallowed 
them in toto are accused of ”what- 
everism.” Ever since Mrs Gandhi 
returned to power the directorate 
of advertising and visual publicity 
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that he was appointed to "achieve remains indispensable. 

THANK YOU VENKAT. THAT WAS 
A MASTER STROKE ! 




task of propagating the thoughts of 
Mrs Gandhi. In the past 14 months 
as many pamphlets of her 
"thoughts” have been issued, all 
carrying her same beaming image. 
But there is one difference with 
Chairman Mao. His thoi^ts al¬ 
ways came in red but Mrs Gandhi’s 
comes in variable colours. Isn’t that 
symbolic? 


PUBLICmr FORMULA 


Remember when Morarji Desai 
suddenly sprang a surprise on ev¬ 
erybody by claiming that he had a 
formula for solving the intractable 
Assam problem and enjoyed a good 
bit of the limelight? It now appears 
that all that he aad up his sleeves 
was the trite suggestion that Benga¬ 
lis in Assam should learn to live in 
amity with the Assamese and also 

S ick up their language. When Mrs 
randhi came to know what a damp 

a ulb Mr Desai’s formula was after 
I meedng with hoina minister 
Gianl Zell Singh, she gave him a 
thorough draasingdown. The rather 
straightforward Giani/4 who had 
already agreed to a second meetlag 
with w Dm^ had to fei|p 
health and call it off, although he 
was fit enough to attend office 
during that di^. 

D. E. NIZAMUOOiN 
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■ark Twain, a famous writer, charged 
$ 1 for every word he wrote. 

A poor, old woman who could not afford his books 
sent him one dollar with a request to write down 
the one word that he held above all others in the 
English language. He sent her a piece of paper 
inscribed with a single word. 

The word was THANKS. 


Aravinda Parimala Works, 

Mysore,humbly bows 

Its head for being 

Singled out for the CHEMEXCIL 

TRISHUL AWARD, 

a recognition for a consecutive. 

Winning export performance. 

A large measure of the credit is 
due to the company ideals, 

Over 60% of the turnover of 
Aravinda Parimala works is 
accounted for by exports. The 
exports of Aravinda Parimala 
Works account for over 55 % 
of the country's total agarbatti 
exports. 

Aravinda Parimala Works have 
won over 20 awards including 
3 National awards from the 
Government of India and one 
International Award for quality. 

We convey 
our sincere thanks to 
r Pranab Mukherjee. 

,Munster of Commerce 
Govt of India, 

^Vjor presenting us 
the Award. 


ARAVINDA 
PARIMALA 
WORKS. 
MYSORE-570 004. 
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of commercial formula-films. Th* harbingers of this change are 
young filmmakers with modest budgets. Anil Saarl reports on the 
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There have been unpheavals In the country's hjghest-circulated, 
multl-sditlon English language newspaper, The Indian Expfss. 
Surinder Nihal Singh, former editor of Tht Stataamtn, has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of the ten editions of the Expnu. With 
his appointment, Kuldip Nayar and Ajit Bhattacharjea, the two 
aspirants for editorship from the Expmas stables, resigned. An 
Investigation in the goings-on. Pag* 28 
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* Designed for quick reference; comprehensive, 
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* Model questions based on the weightage 
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* A well-designed chapter on Mental ability 
and logical reasoning added in the 1981 
edition. 
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The Government 


I mportant to import? _ 

When the countryside bums, the urban elite in 
collusion with bureaucrats are playing the fiddle. One of 
the many ramifications of the Asian Games extravagan¬ 
za is a proposal by the India Tourism Development 
Corporation (ITDC) to import 125 Japanese cars to 
replace the “obsolete” ten-year-old cars ITDC has at 
present. But ITDC has not been able to get the new cars 
for all these years because of foreign exchange con¬ 
straints. The cost of the cars in foreign exchange would 
be Rs two crores. The airconditioned cars are to be 
imported next year to carry the rush of tourists expected 
during the Games. The union finance ministry officials 
are annoyed with the decision, but they can do very 
little about it. The proposal is being considered by the 
Asian Games committee. Another last-minute sugges¬ 
tion has been made as an alternative to the imports: 
dieselised Indian Ambassadors. 

Politicians off board 


Indian politicians will henceforth not harbour ambitions 
of finding berths in the boards of nationalised banks, 
mercifully. Some politicians, among whom are ex-MPs, 
MPs and smalltime public speakers of all hues, have 
demanded representation on these boards. The banking 
department of the union finance ministry has examined 
their demand thoroughly and rejected it. 

Businessmen ditch minister 


Finance minister Venkataraman 
is said to be in jitters about the Rs 
1,000 crores he expects to collect 
from the special bearer bonds. He 
is also sore that the captains of 
business and industry let him 
down miserably. It is very reli¬ 
ably learnt that the special bear¬ 
er bonds Scheme was the idea of 
the elite business corps of the 
Bombay stock exchange. In De¬ 
cember they had presented the 
scheme to Venkataraman and as 
quid pro quo, Venkataraman was 
to spare them in the budget. As 
budget day neared and barely a 
few crores could be collected, 

' Venkataraman came to Bombay 

for a day, contacted members of the elite corps and 
asked them about their part of the bargain. It seems 
they complained and sighed about the fact that the 
scheme was not foolproof and that the case in the 
Supreme Court was like a Damocles’ sword over their 
heads. Venkataraman made it clear that the deficit he 
faced was Rs 1,000 crores and he needed the money. In 
his heart of hearts he knows, perhaps, that the big 
capitalists had let him down. The business community 
will make the most of the budget concessions and from 
this they will give him a few crumbs which will still not 
fill the Rs 1,000-crore gap. All Mr Venkataraman’s talk 
of using the stick if the carrot fails is ridiculed at Dalai 
Street. “What can he do?” is the common question. He 
can start his raids, which, anyway, are going on. But tax 
officials are not above being bought for a few lakhs. 
Even, ultimately, if the party wants Rs 50 lakhs, the 
y money can be given. So Mr Venkataramn is still 
wondering where he will get the Rs 1,000 crores from. 


When the minister is away... 

Vanaspati manufacturers have never had it so good. 
While sugar barons reap rich harvests, the oil manufac¬ 
turers have been busy working out a strategy to outwit 
the government, with success. The poing rate of edible 
oil is Rs 210 per 16.5-kg tin as against Rs 160 or so in 
August last. inexperienced bureaucrats in the civil 
supplies ministry have at last realised that the mere 
threat of action against unscrupulous traders can get the 
government nowhere. And having ministers like Vidya 
Charan Shukla, who is more busy preparing for the 
Asian Games than doing his own work, is no help either. 

Recommend no w, reject later 

Why the plan for a new working group to undertake a 
comprehensive review of the work of all export promo¬ 
tion (EP) councils? The government, after all, has 
turned down the recommendations of two similar com¬ 
mittees set up earlier. An announcement regarding the 
constitution of the new working group was made in the 
Rajya Sabha by Mr K. A. Khan, minister of state for 
commerce, on 3 March. The first committee headed by 
the then economic adviser to the commerce ministry. Dr 
Arjun Sen Gupta, was set up by the Congress govern¬ 
ment in November 1976. But the government was voted 
out of power and the Janata government did not accept 
its recommendations. The Janata government set up 
another committee under the then secretary, ministry of 
foreign trade, Dr P, C. Alexander, whose terms of 
reference included a review of EP councils. While most 
recommendations of this committee were accepted, 
those relating to EP councils were not. Will not setting 
up another working group be a waste of time and 
energy? Are there not experts in the commerce ministry 
who can effectively tackle the problems faced by EP 
councils and suggest ways to improve their perform¬ 
ance? The new working group is headed by Mr C. 
Venkataraman, additional commerce secretary, and its 
terms of reference are expected to be announced soon. 

Bungled imports _ 

The way the government has bungled the import of 
lyphosate, an effective weedicide for young tea gar- 
ens, shows the lack of coordination among the econo¬ 
mic ministries concerned. On representations from the 
tea board, a decision was taken in February last year to 
import 60,000 litres of this weedicide. A multinational 
firm in Bombay—Mosanto Chemicals of India—was 
authorised to import the stuff and its application was 
cleared by the DGTD (Director General of Technical 
Development) and the ministry of petroleum and che¬ 
micals. The apiculture ministry informed the tea board 
of the decision in July 1980. Strangely enough, the 
multinational was later directed not to proceed with 
imports of the item. The commerce ministry instead 
asked HIL (Hindustan Insecticides Limited), a public 
sector undertaking, to import the stuff a full 15 days 
after the agriculture ministry conveyed its decision to 
the tea board. But before HIL could start importing the 
weedicide, the agriculture ministry decided against it on 
grounds of ‘insufficient technical data about the use of 
pyphosate.' It conveniently forgets that the multina¬ 
tional was permitted to import 30,000 litres of the 
weedicide in 1979-80. The commerce ministry was kept 
in the dark about this decision, which will hit the tea 
gardens hard. 
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The report was vivid, and covered every 
aspect of the current medicos’ agitation. 
No Gujarati or English daily from Ahme- 
dabad has given such an interesting 
account. 

Gaurang A. Bhatt, Ahmedabad 


Violence in the home state of Gandhiji, 
who gave the call for ahimsa (non¬ 
violence)! Are we followers of Gandhiji? 
Fazal Imam Mallick, Monghyr 


Reservations for scheduled castes and 
tribes have yielded no benefits for them 
in 33 years. Only the rich among them 
have gained. Is it not time the govern¬ 
ment reserved jobs for backward classes 
now to give them a chance? 

Perooru Joru, Bangalore 


For the benefit of the upper caste 
medico.s, I invoke Christ's last words; 
“Lord forgive them for they know not 
what they are doing.” 

Wajid All, Howrah 


Wall of discontent 


A gain, Gujarat is spearheading an 
agitation which might set a danger¬ 
ous precedent for the whole country 
(Gujarat: A war for inequality, 1 March). 
Originally, the policy of reserving jobs 
was a step towards equality. If this has 
not been achieved, it is the politicians of 
yesterday and today who arc to blame. 
Ever since independence, elections have 
been fought, and won, on caste lines. The 
line of demarcation politicians drew is 
now e. wall of discontent. 

Nothing in the Constitution says that 
a peon’s son should become a peon, or a 
menial worker’s son a menial worker. 
Every human being has aspirations. 
Leaders of all parties should stop sitting 
on the fence and solve the problem once 
and for all—or else it will raise its ugly 
head somewhere else. 

JV. Chandramohan Naidu, Solapur 


Since reservations are obviously for the 
“weaker sections,” and “weakness” is a 
matter of economic difficulties, one won¬ 
ders why secular India does not change 
the criterion for reservations to econo¬ 
mic backwardness. 

A. Balasubramanian. Delhi 


Only people like you remember Mahat¬ 
ma (iandhi. He has been forgotten 
already. 

N. Seahadri, Tiruchirapalli 


Gandhiji was prepared to lay down his 
life during his 1932 Poona fast to fight 
against separate electorates and seat 
reservations for harijans. He called these 
the “perpetual bar sinister.” 

Part ha Sara t hi Das, Kharagpur 


The medicos have a point; why should 
there be seat reservation in a post¬ 
graduate course? Nobody is a backward 
after he has graduated in any discipline. 
P: C. Bhattacharjee, Bhilai 


Achieved too little? 


S aumitra Banerjee (Sell reliance, in 
oilseed? 18 January) has used rhe 
NDDB (National Dairy Development 
Board) annual report, 1979-80, which 
gives the “Summary progress” of the 
project as on 31 March 1980, to file his 
report. He haa'correctly mentioned that 
the project was launched in June 1979, 
but at the same time he writes; "Opera¬ 
tion oilseeds seems to have achieved 
little in the two years after it was laun¬ 
ched.” How has the author been able to 
review our project’s progress over a 
period of two years using figures relating 
to nine months only? It is also not correct 
for Mr Banerjee to state indirectly that 
The cooperatives are not benefiting poor 
farmers. Perhaps, he forgot that the 
project area was Gujarat where the aver¬ 
age land holding per grower is more than 
fen acres in most of the important 
groundnut-growing districts which the 
project aimed to cover. In fact, in Bhav- 
nagar district which was covered till 
March 1980, the average groundnut hold¬ 


ing was 13.46 acres (Source; World Agri¬ 
cultural Census on land holding,76-77). 

Mr Banerjee has also confused the 
total amount spent in support of project 
activities with that spent on production 
enchancement activities. No doubt, in¬ 
crease of production is one of the major 
objectives of our proiect but this is to be 
achieved by integrating production, pro¬ 
curement, processing and marketing of 
oilseeds and vegetable oils in the coop¬ 
erative sector as mentioned in our 
annual report. Therefore a sum of Rs 3.40 
crores incurred as project expenses as on 
31 March 1960 does not snow the ex¬ 
penses incurred on production enhance¬ 
ment activities alone. The author should 
have referred to the amount spent up<o 
March 1980 on production enhancement 
activities as given on page 43 of annual 
report, which is Rs 7.47 lakhs. 
Shailendra Kumar, Deputy Director, 
Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils Wing, 
National Dairy Development Board, 
Anand, Gujarat. 


Save Prof. Habib _ 

I t is unfortunate and shocking that 
fanaticism and hooliganism are over¬ 
powering a university of such high tradi¬ 
tions as AMU (Aligarh’s communal stu¬ 
dent leaders, 1 February). The suspen¬ 
sion order on Prof. Irfan Habib speaks of 
the defeat of all moral values. Does 
democracy mean that if a hundred per¬ 
sons are wrong and only a handful are 
right, the views of the former will be 
given precedence over those of ihe lat¬ 
ter? It is a shame that we have failed to 
protect an internationally acclaimed 
historian from being maligned. 
Anisur R. Khuda Bukhsh, Kalyant, West 
Bengal 

M. J.-Akbar has once again proved that 
Sunday is dedicated to objective journal¬ 
ism. But his report misses some basic 
facts. Prof. Habib is known for his un¬ 
compromising stand for the protection 
and regularisation of services of over 200 
temporary teachers (out of a total of 
about 1,100 teachers), rotation of 
headship among them, better treatment 
to the class IV employees and observance 
of rules and regulations. A number of 
powerful men in AMU consider his views 
detrimental to their own interests. Prof. 
Habib's bold stand for the cause of the 
teaching community, specially tempor¬ 
ary teasers, has been stron^v resented 
by some of the departmental heads who 
regard it as a challenge to their activi¬ 
ties. These elements naturally ganged up 
to incite innocent students with the help 
of some politician-students. The unpre¬ 
cedented involvement of a large number 
of senior and junior teachers of the 
history department in the recent agita¬ 
tion is significant. In the AMU campus, it 
is generally believed that the present 
head of the history department is keen to 
place his daughter and son-in-law in a 
higher position and induct his son into 
the department as a lecturer for which 
vacancies were deliberately not filled In 
for quite a long time. Since no bungling is 
possible with the presence of Prof. Habib 
as dean in the selection committee, a 
tirade has been launched against him, 
jeopardising the careers of over 18,000 
students of AMU. Right-thinking persons 
who have any concern for the university 
would urge the central government to 
conduct a high-powered enquiry into the 
recent happenings. 

Ibn-e-Bari, Civil Lines, Dodhpur, Aligarh 
I was surprised to read a statement that 
there has>een no theatre in AMU for the 
last ten years. During the last ten years 
the AMU drama club team has won a 
large number of prizes in all-India drama 
competitions held at Jaipur, Varanasi 
and Allahabad. There is no restriction on 
the participation of posi-gfaduate girl 
students; only undergraduate girls are 
not allowed to participate. The universi¬ 
ty has produced persons like Muzaffar 
All, Nasiruddin Shah, Surekha Sikri, 
Javed, Suhail Khan and Nadim—leading 
artistes of India—which is ample proof of 
the existence of theatre at Aligarh. 
Maqbool Mahmood, Programme Direc¬ 
tor, GEC, Kennedy House, AMU, Aligarh 




strange story 


I t IS no secret now that the ille^ 
transportation of rectified spirit (RS) 
from neighbouring states to Kerala 
started long before September 1980, 
from where Arthur Pais (The south’s 
arrack scandal 1 February) begins his 
story. Mr Pais has conveniently con¬ 
cealed the fact that the liquor magnate 
Michael Joseph Pappan is a Congressd) 
bigwig in Kerala. He even contested the 
1980 Assembly elections on the party 
ticket from the Peeramade constituency 
in Idukki district and lost to a CPI 
candidate. It was unfair to have de¬ 
scribed Ahmed Khan as the '‘unofficial 
fundraiser for the marxist party” simply 
because one of his cousins happens to be 
a PA to a marxist minister. It was the 
CPI(M) daily, Deshabhimani which for 
the first time publicised the story of 
illegal transportation of RS to Kerala. 

The stoiy of Ahmed Khan keeping 
one Zachanah, an MLA, under house 
arrest to ensure that he “did not with¬ 
draw his support to the E. M. S. Nam- 
boodiripad ministrv” is hard to believe. 
One wonders whether either of the two 
ministries headed by EMS in 1957 and 
1%7 was-ever dependent upon the sup¬ 
port of the said MLA (As everybody 
knows, the first one was dismissed by the 
centre and the second one collapsed due 
to a change of heart on the part of cenain 


coalition partners like the CPI, RSP and 
the Muslim League). The daily MalayaJa 
Manorama whiw is only too happv to 
support the Congressfl) has played up 
the whole issue as a pan of their strategy 
of using any stick to beat the leftist 
government. The Congress(I)’s bonafides 
in Kerala are susp^e. They have been 
repeatedly demanding a probe into the 
affair by a central agency, instead of a 
judicial enquiry. Rememb^ing the fate 
of the CBI investigations into cases in¬ 
volving Sanjay Gandhi one can safely 
assume that the opposition in Kerala is 
trying to shield, ratlier than expose some¬ 
body by asking for a central probe. 

Mr Pais links the demand for sacking 
the home minister, T. K. Ramakrishnan, 
to the RS episode. In fact, the cry for his 
resignation arose because of the Bhu- 
vanendran case, which by no stretch of 
imagination has anything to do with the 
spirit scandal. The report says that “an 
excise inspector intercepted two tankers 
and checked their permits at Trichur.” 
But the photograph as well as its caption 
says not two, but three tankers were 
intercepted at Trichur. The Malayalam 
word for liquor is abkari and not akbari, 
as the repbrt says. Similarly char- 
ayain(arrack) is misspelt as sarayam. 

S. Kuttan, Coimbatore 


Big show 


ajiv rallies kisans for his mother (1 
xV March) shows how Rajiv ^andhi has 
been catapulated to political prominence 
and how piMir farmers were bought over. 
Pijush Kanti Chandra, Kharagpur 

The “kisan rally” saved Mrs Gandhi from 
facing the real kisans. 

Subhas Chandra Panigrahi, Bolangir, 
Orissa 

Kisan returning from the rally “I wonder 
when Charan Singh will hold his rally I’d 
like to visit Kurukshetra.” 

Rajesh Verma, Gangtok 

24-hour tryst with destiny by M. 1. Akbar 
has led me to believe that you are among 
the few who shed tears about the dispar¬ 
ity between rulers and the ruled. 

Nand Kishore Singh, Gaya 

Among C hr istia ns 

T he demon of casteism (South India’s 
casteist CathoUcs, 18 January) takes 
an ludy form in eve^ part of this coun¬ 
try. Christian organisations of the USA, 
West Germany, luitain etc are investing 
about Rs 2,000 crores in India every year 
to propagate Christianity. And the i^or- 
ant and poor masses are falling for the 
bait. Hanjans, mostly in the south, con¬ 
vert to Christianity in the hope of social 
and economic equality. Unfortunately 
their status has not changed. As in 
Hinduism, brahmins eirioy supremacy 
over other castes in Chnstianity. In 
Andhra Pradesh the situation is even 
worse: almost all bishops are Reddys and 
Kammas. It was for fear of casteism that 
'Dr B. R. Ambedkar preferred embracing 
Buddhism to Christianity, Jainism and 
Islam. 

P. Vishnumurty, Yanam, Pondicherry 


True, “holding rallies is a bit like riding 
the infamous tiger.” But it is equally true 
that lyyappa, the person depicted riding 
the tiger, is worshipped in the country as 
GodI To many CMs, Indira Gandhi is 
lyy^pa incarnate. 

C. T. Puvi Arasu, Tuticorin 


The report showed Rajiv Gandhi’s re¬ 
markable skill in planning and organis¬ 
ing a big show. Truly “he went into the 
mmutest details...” Rajiv Gandhi and his 
friends hardly slept after farmers began 
coming to Delhi... This rally witnessed 
the new style of management being intro¬ 
duced by Rajiv Gandhi in party and 
government affairs: the ’no-nonsense-low 

S rofile style...” 

M. Agarwala, Bhilai 

Neutral t ech nology , 

T his refers to The need for neutral 
umpires (1 March). For your informa¬ 
tion electronic technology today is adv¬ 
anced is enough to do the job of umpiring 
without errors. 

A. K. Ghosh, Calcutta 

There could be no better headline for the 
report on India's Melbourne Test victory 
than India defeats umpires (1 March) 
The Indian team played against the Au¬ 
stralian umpires (especially Mr Rex 
Whilehead), not the cricketers. 

Prabal Guha, Chabua, Asisam 


Sushil Doshi’s suuestion for neutral 
umpires is a gooo one. But it is the 
‘neutrali^ of umpires’ that is more im¬ 
portant than 'neutral umpires.’ 
Panchajanya Uahapatra, Puri 


Scared, jittery 

M ehru Jaffer’s interview with Z. A. 

Suleri, the bonded editor-in-chief of 
Pakistan Times^ We dread war, 1 March) 
was most remarkable. Mr Suleri seemed 
frightened by the questions: hence his 
jittery responses, like “It is a habit with 
Indians to round up everything so beauti¬ 
fully...” Further, as a confidant and biog¬ 
rapher of Jinnah. he had a rude dig at our 
father of the nation. “Mahatma Gandhi 
was a master-propagandist.” 

I^khraj Dass, 24 Parganas. West Bengal 

1 enjoyed every line of the ribtickling 
interview. Mr Suleri’s words of advice to 
all journalists, “place country above 
self” deserve to be framed and hung on 
the walls of every editor’s office. 

V N. Narasinga Rao, Madras 

A tragedy 



I suppose highlightinS'^rsonal differ¬ 
ences between stBte<ontrolled cultu¬ 
ral organisations and foreign missions 
does make good copy, but your It’s weird, 
anyway (25 January) is not going to help 
ease tensions between them. We need a 
lot more exjrasure to what is going on in 
the rest of the world and Sunday Should 
try and build up a rapprochement be¬ 
tween the two organisations for the fu¬ 
ture. However, the state and the foreign 
mission must ensure that the performing 
^oups that arrive here are up to stan¬ 
dard. The Cambridge Theatre Company 
was not. Here is a comment overheard 
after the show: “The Cambridge Com¬ 
pany did Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and it 
was indeed a tragedy.” 

Jayant KripaJani, Calcutta 

The superman 

"D ising from the ashes (1 March) 
J\ proves that Chandra Shekhar i.s a 
brilliant leader. He is really a'superman 
in Indian politics. 

A Taiyab All, Imphal 

In the interview with Chandra Shekhar 
(“We shall identify ourselves with the 
sutfenng of the poor” 1 March) Chandra 
Shekhar, with his concern and involve¬ 
ment, showed that he is the only ray of 
hope in.today's Indian poliiics. Here is a 
leader with the commitment of JP 
Ganesh Chettri, Darjeeling 

The interview gives the impression that 
another rift in the Janata is in the ofting: 
the way Chandra Shekhar is defending 
Raj Narain may harm the party seriously 
Does he know that this may result in the 
exit of some .senior leaders like Surendra 
Mohan and Subramaniam Swamy? 

T. V. S. Murthy. Sambalpur 

Last letter 


P lease start a reliet tund lot Zeenat 
Aman; .she is suffering from a 
severe crisis of doth. 

Goutam Bhattackaiya, Siliguri 
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T he imTOMible teems to be heppening at the 
box-omce window of the veet Indian film 
bazaar. Finally, after a seriet of falia starts 
over three decades, the gum'and>tears cinema 
hat finally made room for another kind of film, 
a potpourri of the Ram Lila and the Mahabhar* 
ata, fantasies and aberrations, big start and cliches. 

This could well be the year of the new cinema at the 
box-office, of a quiet revolution in popular taste that has 
suddenly begun to open the ayes ot film distributors and 
financiers living in their luxurious, air-conditioned cocoons. 
The average Indian filmgoer is brining about a radical 
upheaval in the nature of his celluloid entertainment. The 
new cinema has already taken root in the metropolitan 
centres and the big cities, and it is only a matter of time 
before the influence of the big city begins to seep through 
to the smaller towns and the provincial outposts. It is 

? erhaps a natural process of the history of modem India. 

wo decades ago the terylene bushshirt, the transistor 
radio, the ballpoint pen went out into rural India: now they 
are entrenched, they could well precede the new 
cinema into the countryside. Rural culture is getting 
imitative of citv culture; and now that the cinema of 
Aakrosb and Albert Pinto Ko Gusse Kyon Aata Hai has 
finally established itself in the big cities, it is perhaps only 
a question of time before it seeps onto the whole canvas. 

This is not to say that the formula-film is ageing, or is 
suffering from poor health. On the contrary, the amazing 
box-office draw of Manoj Kumar’s Kranti should make the 
lovers of the new cinema more cautious in their optimism 
about the pace of change. Indeed, there are people, like 
Shabana Azmi, Shashi Kapoor and Gulzar, who have a foot 
in both the art-film and the commercial-film camps, who 
feel that the trend is not changing at ail. For Shabana the 
success of the new films is no more than an irritation for the 
commercial filmwallahs; “They can just flick it off; money- 
wise, these films are not in the same bracket.” 

However, there is more to it than the money. The new 
films—made on small, reasonable budgets, without big star 
casts and by directors for whom a film is not simply a 
money-making proposition—involve us in issues about the 
future of both Indian cinema and Indian society, and raise 
questions about the kind of films that are going to be 
popular in the days ahead. 

Shaan, for instance may eventually manage to recover 
its colossal investment (said to be around Rs 5 crores) but 
surely it is not going to win the kind of plaudits that Govind 
Nihalani’s Aakrosh nas won from common filmgoers in the 
big-city audience. Kranti may well churn in a profit of Rs 10 
crores, but it is unlikely that Manoj Kumar'^i blockbuster 
will trigger off the kind of cultural explosion that Saeed 
Mirza'i Albert Pinto Ko Gussa Kyon Aata Hai has already 
given birth to in Bombay, where advertisement hoardings 
and newspaper columns are taking off on the catchy title of 
Mirza's film. In early February, the popular afternoon-daily 
Mid-Day was inspired to advertise one of its forthcoming 
columns with the caption ‘Shobha Khilachand Ko Gussa 
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Kyon Alta Hai.' The same weak, B. K. Karanjla, adltor of 
Screen, the popular film weekly, wrote a frontpage edito¬ 
rial titled 'Fumi lx)gon Ko Guisa i^on Aata Hat.' within a 
couple of weeks after its release at Bombay and Calcutta, in 
mid-January, the title of Saeed Mina's film had attained a 
remarkable distinction; it has entered the language, be¬ 
come an integral part of the slangy, colloquial cultural 
idiom that had hitherto been inuuenced only by the 
big-budget spectacles of the commercial industry, films like 
Sbolay, Bobov and Amar Akbar Anthony. 

And to think that Saeed Mirza, as recently as in the 
middle of 1980, could not sell the film to a disuibutor at 
Bombayl Albert Pinto was completed by July, 1980, and 
producer-director Saeed Mirza began showing it to distribu¬ 
tors at “trial” shows from August. He held as many as forty 
“trials” by December and could only manage to sell the film 
to two and a quarter circuits—East India (comprising West 
Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Orissa and the north-east), DeUii-UP 
and for one of the three sub-circuits in south India. For the 
Bombay circuit, Mirza had negotiated the sale of the 
distribution rights but the distributor backed out when it 


to signing the agreement contract. He said that he 
sd to pay Ks “ 


came 

wanted to'pay'lRs 10,000 less than the amount they had 
agreed on earlier. 

If Bombay businessmen were still sceptical about the 
revolution in public taste, there were other people who 
were not. Film producer and distributor Dhiresh Chakra- 
varty, who has produced Mrinal Sen's award-winning 
AakaJer Sandhaney, not only bought the distribution rights 
for the East India circuit, he will also be producing Saeed’s 
new film, tentatively titled Five Star Hotel, which they will 
shoot in 1981. For the Delhi-UP circuit, traditionally 
regarded as one least favourable to films without the usual 
formulas and masala, the Albert Pinto sale was “in very 
strange circumstances,” according to Mina. The distributor 
saw a few reels while the film was being dubbed—that is, 
when the soundtrack was being marned to the visual 
track—and decided immediately that he would buy the film 
for Delhi-UP. This enabled Mirza to think of distributing 
the film on his own in the Bombay circuit. Having taken a 
loan from the National Film Development Corporation to 
produce Albert Pinto, Saeed took the risk of asking for an 







Dilip Kumar’s 
low-budget 
film 

T he ultimate symbol of the acceptance of the new 
filmmakers by the monarchs of the commercial 
cinema might come about in the not-too-distant future, 
when the inimitable Dilip Kumar launches his own 
low-budget film. This would be the first time that Dilip 
Kumar would be producing a film after Gunga Jamuna. 

The film’s director is to be Jabbar Patel, the maker of 
the Marathi films Simhasan, Jait Re Jait and Samna and 
the man whose stage production, Ghasiram Kotwal, had 
such a successful European tour last year even as a 
casteist conspiracy wanted to stop the troupe from going 
abroad. The film’s theme is based on a story by the 
American humourist James Thurber, and it is about a 
simple, innocent man whom circumstances gradually 
brutalize him into a violent creature. 

The Dilip Kumar-Jabbar Patel connection began a 
couple of years ago when the great Indian star happened 
to witness a performance of Sakharam Binder, the 
popular Vijay Tendulkar play directed by Jabbar Patel. 
Getting more acquainted with Patel’s work Dilip reacted 
by asking Patel why they should not work together. Patel 
replied that he had a Thurber story in mind, but the film 
could only be made on one condition, that Dilip give him 
dates over six months so that the film would be produced 
and filmed at one stretch. In the meantime, however, 
Dilip Kumar became sheriff of Bombay and the film 
project was shelved by Jabbar Patel. It will be taken out 
of the cupboards now. 

Dilip Kumar is not the only major star interested in 
working with the new directors who take their films and 
their themes more seriously than most commercial 
filmmakers take their money. Following Shabana Azmi’s 
return to the small films, Rekha has turned up too, as 
everybody knows. What nobody knows is that even 
Amitabh Bachchan was not immune to the temptation. 
Amitabh was so impressed by Murder At Monkey Hill, a 
Film Institute diploma film made by Vinod Chopra, that, 
as far back as 1978, when the Amitabh Bachchan craze 
was at its peak, Amitabh put it straight to the then 
27-year-old director, telling him that they .should work 
together on a film. In February, this year Shatrughan 
Sinha began discussing a possible film with Loksen 
Lalvani, the award winniiu director of such documentar¬ 
ies as Burning Stone and They Call Me Chamar. San jeev 
Kumar, on the other hand, has always been supporting 
directors wanting to make something different from the 
formula film. Sanjeev was closely involved in the 
production of Basu Bhattacharya’s Anubhav and went 
out of his way to work for far less money than he 
normally takes. 

The Sanjeev Kumar tradition is now firmly estab¬ 
lished. Raj Babbar, for instance, accepted a smallish role 
in Senegal’s Kalyug though he is a favourite with the big 
producers who think he will be the superstar of tomor¬ 
row. Naseeruddin Shah, Smita Patil and Kulbhushan 
Kharbanda often work for little or no money at all for 
the new cinema. Shabana Azmi, who commands a 
substantial box-office price, has worked free in Albert 
Pinto. For the stars, too, a good film has become 
something to be involved in; stars too do not live by 
bread alone. 

To an extent this has always been true in the Hindi 
cinema, though this attitude was so limited in the past as 
to be almost iniviMble.But, as Gulzar says, one reason 
why he has been lucky to have the support of producers 
is because the stars have been willing to work for a 
smaller price in a Gulzar film—Sanjeev, Dharmendra, 
Jeetendra, Hema Malini and Sharmila Tagore being the 
most famous ones in this team. 



Om Furi and Tapati Bhattacharya in Shodh 

additional loan of Rs 75,000 to distribute the film. The 
NFDC had already ^ven similar loans to producer Suresh 
Jindal for the distribution of Satyajit Ray’s Shatranj Ke 
Khilari and to producer-director Muzaffar Ali for Gaman, 
becau.se by 1976 the government corporation was finally 
persuaded to acknowledge that it must enter film distribu¬ 
tion, too, if the films it backed were to find their way to the 
theatres. 

With additional NFDC support, Saeed Mirza and Albert 
Pinto finally made their bow at two Bombay theatres, on 
the same opening day that distributor Dhiresh Chakravarty 
released the film at Calcutta. Albert Pinto’s start was fairly 
modest in Bombay. In a metropolis where big-budget films 
are released in 15 to 20 theatres spread across the main city 
and suburbs, Albert Pinto found only two theatres, Gemini 
at Bandra and Liberty in the Grant Road area. 

Gemini is presently under contract with the NFDC, 
which needed a theatre for its films after Lotus was 
demolished to make way for a high-rise edifice on the same 
property. Unfortunately, the NFDC has been able to 
procure the Gemini theatre only at a very exhorbitant 
price. A 200-seat capacity at Gemini gives only Rs 800 per 
day to the film producer if all the four shows are full. As 
Mirza put it, that was the main theatre available to him 
when he decided to release his film and he had to accept it. 
Now that the film is successful, he is still wary of taking 
Albert Pinto out of the Gemini because “it is housefull in 
advance for days ahead.’’ The other theatre at which Saeed 
Mirza premiered the film was Liberty, generally famous for 
the trashy films. “We have broken the myth that a good film 
will run only at certain classy theatres,” explained Mirza, 
who had been warned by friends to stay off the Liberty and 
wait till he could get Metro, which is not very far off from 
the Liberty but which has built such a reputation for 
showing sophisticated films that for Junoon, producer 
Shashi Kapoor waited and waited for the Metro to become 
available. Getting the right theatres is a very important key 
for the marketing of the new films and Shashi Kapoor, on 
this question, shares the opinion of the commercial film 
industry. But things are changing so dramatically at the 
box-office windows in the big cities that Saeed Mirza was 
emboldened to take Albert Pinto to a 450-seat theatre in 
Kurla in the last week of February and to think of getting a 
theatre in Bombay’s industrial belt north of the city. 

Before Albert Pinto became so fashionably acceptable, 
its maker had cautiously predicted a four-week run for the 
film at Gemini and two weeks at Liber^, at the very most. 
Now, of course, Mirza says, “I have no idea how long it will 
run at Bombay.” 





W hat has been most helpful to the new filmmakers and 
their movement has been the fact their films—/unoon, 
Aakrosh and Albert Pinto —have done well at a time when 
other Hindi films were doing badly. In 1979-80 Junoon, 
directed by Shyam Benegaf and produced by Shashi 
Kapoor, went from one theatre to another in each city, 
extending its run and holding forth at a timer when the 
commercial Hindi fUm began to sink. 1980 was a disaster- 
year for conventional Hindi cinema as one multi-starrer 
crashed after another, creating a vacuum at the box-office 
which the film industry had no readymade formula to fill 
with. This led to two significant consequences. First, the big 
producers, their financiers and their distributors realise 
they could not bewitch the film audience only by spending 
a lot of money and by cramming in a number of expensive 
stars. The glamour of big-money was seriously eroded. 
Second, as many distributors an4 producers began to 
realise, the big-budget films placed most of the smaller 
producers and distributors at a dead end. This section, 
which makes for a very lar^e segment of the film industir’s 
population, was on the point of going out of business it it 
did not come up with an alternative to the multi-starrer. 

Some of the bigger producers also contributed to the 
new thinking in this direction. They made small-budget 
films which had a different idiom and a different cinematic 
language. For example, B. R. Chopra made Choti Si Beat 
with Basu Chatterji, and then made two quickies himself, 
Pati Patni Aur Woh and Insaf Ka Tarattu. Yash Chopra 
made Noorie, one of the big hits of the year, and the Sholay 
Sippys produced Ahaaas with newcomers and a new direc¬ 
tor. Of course, almost the first man among Bombay’s movie 
mughals to make the best of this new possibility was 
Tarachand Barjatya of Rajshri Pictures. A distributor of 
Sholay and other big-budget films, Barjatya switched 
rather suddenly to the low-Dudget circuit, producing and 
distributing his own, low cost, films. Risking little in his 
small investments and making a tidy profit on each of his 
films, Barjatya did well enough to influence the minds of 
other big producers towards the same direction. 

Along with the sheer temptation of this profitable, 
low-cost venture, a personal element has also been operat¬ 
ing within the film Industry, gradually making commercial 
filmmakers less and less hostile to the so-caued art film. 
The movie mujpials have always suffared, In their hearts, 
from the fact that they have seldom been acknowledged as 
creative artists, that they have seldom been winners of 
national film awards ana that nobody worth his salt has 
granted them any Intellectual status. Over the years, as new 
nlmmakers like Shyam Benegal, Basu Chatterji, Musaffar 


Ali, Govind Nihalani, Saeed Mirza and others have begun to 
narrow down the gap between “art” and the box-office, the 
better directors among the movie tycoons have begun to get 
second thoughts about the new cinema. According to Shashi 
Kapoor, “the genuine filmmakers in the commercial cine¬ 
ma are only too glad that these new kind of films are 
acceptable to people. Rai Kapoor, for instance, is very 
happy about the new trend. I remember when we released 
Junoon in Delhi, Raj Kapoor and Shyam Benegal spent a 
very long night discussing things with each other. The 
genuine filmmakers in the industry look upon these films as 
a strong competition that they must personally face. It is 
only the synthetic filmmakers who howl.” 

A still from Albert Pinto 







The small 
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S elling a small film is even more difficult than 
producing one. Big films are never mAde by the 
producer with his own money; the situation is exactly 
the reverse for the small film, which has no financiers in 
the market. As a result, most of the money invested in 
small films is either through loans from what is now the 
National Film Development Corporation (originally the 
FFC), or investments made by new producers, who come 
into the film line with profits made in other businesses. 

The search for money is always a difficult one for the 
directors of the new cinema. At the saine time, the small 
film does make it easier for a businessman vwth a 
comparatively smaller sum to spare, of say five to ten 
lakhs of rupees, to enter into film production without 
having to learn the knotty ropes of the regular film 
industry. 

Producing a small film may be easy for a producer 
with a few lakhs of rupees to spare, but selling it is 
absolutely difficult. Most small films lie in cans for 








'A still from Chakra 


months, and even years, before they can find a distribu¬ 
tor to release them at even one centre in the country. For 



instance, producer Suresh Jindal, had to release his first 
film Rajnigandha on his own. It was his good fortune 
that the film went on to become a silver jubilee success 
and make Amol Palekar and Vidya Sinha into stars. 

Even a successful film like Gharaonda, which did not 
depart too much from the commercial film’s format, was 
released only a long time after it was ready. According to 
its producer-director, Bhim Sain, it was “only after the 
completion of the film that I came to know the hardship 
that goes into selling it. It took me six months to 
complete Gharoanda and ten months to sell its distribu¬ 
tion rights for one territory. If Gharoanda had not 
clicked in Bombay, it would not have been released 
a.iywhere else. This can be the story of any newcomer 
making his first film. Filmmaking, by itself is incomplete 
unless you have a total distribution and exhibition chain. 
Till then filmmaking is only half the job” 

Nor, for that matter, do most filmmakers make profits 
with their first films, even if these are tjuite popular with 
the audience. That is the price of learning the intricacies 
of the dubious business of “exploiting” a fihn in the 
market. All that a new filmmaker can hope for, or so it 
seems, is to learn on one distribution circuit and then 
make some money from the other circuits where the film 
IS released after a while. 

According to Bhim Sain, the commercial set-up estab¬ 
lishes a chain of financial investments between the big 
producers, the big distributors and the theatre exhibi¬ 
tors. Since theatre owners give advance money to the 
distributors of big films, an^ the distributors give 
production money to the producers while the film is 
being made, a financial arrangement is developed 
between the three sectors, and even if one film flops, 
there is enough of an involvement between the three to 
ensure that the producer and director of the flop get a 
chance to piake another film and recoup the existing 
.with the expected profits of the next venture. A small 
film producer cannot afford a flop; he gets wiped out. 




“After I became 
a star, my 

art films 
have been 
easier 
_ to sell” 

Shabana Azmi tells Anil Saari 



^, When did you decide to do commercial films as 
^ • well? Was it immediately after your success in 
your first film, Ankur? 

A: I had thought initially that I would only act in films 
like the ones Shyam Senegal makes, but then I decided 
to do the other kind of films too. It’s very safe to han^ on 
to your position. I think it’s more courageous to go into 
commercial cinema. That was the most difficult period 
in my life—the time when I decided to do commercial 
films. Everybody said that I’d sink. But while I was 
working in commercial films, somewhere inside me I 
never lost sight of my personal vision. Today the 
commercial cinema and the other cinema both recognise 
my needs. 

Q: But why did you decide to turn to commercial films? 
A; I realised ... I think things work in reverse for people. 
1 was accepted as an actress but I also wanted to be a 
star. You can’t overlook the fact that after I became a 
star my art films (like Aadamban which I did some years 
back) have been easier to sell to distributors. From the 
new generation directors I never asked for my 
commercial price. Sometimes I would take only the 
signing fees that they gave. I have always been doing 
this. 

Q: There was some controversy between you and 
Manmohan Desai after you had worked in Amar Akbar 
Anthony, He was reported to have said he would never 
work with you again. 

A: What was written in film magazines was vastly 
exaggerated. We had had a ball working together in 
Parvarish. He’s a great fun person. For Amar Akbar 
Anthony he told me that there was no role really, but I 
said I would act, because this was Manmohan Desai’s 
first film as producer. But the success of Amar Akbar 
Anthony did me harm. People were astounded by what I 
had done in the film—the role was so inconsequential. 
This reaction made me realise that I could not.get away 
by always playing inconsequential roles. The 
controversy was created for a short time only because 
somebody misreported what 1 had said about my role in 
the film. 

Q: Suddenly we find a number of woman-oriented films 
in Hindi... 

A: What must have happened in the past is that people 
in the industry might have believed that 
woman-oriented films won’t run, so they had stopped 
making these films. Now there is a certain awareness 
among writers and directors. They are the people who 
matter—we don’t create the roles. Also, good actresses 
exist today, so roles are being conceived for them. 

J ?: Would you say that roles are being specially written 
or you to play in? 

A: Certain filmmakers do write scripts keeping me in 
mind, or so they tell me. 

Q: What are the personal factors preventing you from 
becoming a big stereotyped film star? 

A: It is a question of one'^s being more interested in other 
things. Tsuke the example of Duip Kumar: he has always 
been interested in literature and the allied arts. I tendra 
to become much like the others. I was so caught up in 


work that when I neglected my interest in theatre and in 
reading, 1 had a stock excuse: I don’t have any time. This 
began to work against me and I realised I couldn’t 
function any more as a person. Today I go to the theatre 
and 1 attend s'eminars. Yesterday (28 February), for 
example, I did a double-shift and 1 had to do the dubbing 
for a film at night. But I made time to drive down from 
Film City to Sophia College at the other end of town to 
attend a seminar on poetry which was conducted by 
Germaine Greer (the famous feminist theoretician). 

Q: Do you think that the success of small films like 
Aakrosh and Albert Pinto threatens the future of the 
formula film? 

A: It is unrealistic to .say that the formula-film is really 
threatened by the success of Aakrosh or Albert Pinto. 1 
feel we live in a dream world but the trend is not 
changing. I find it very disheartening that big films do 
very well. I don’t think such a transition (small films 
threatening the formula films) can take place in 10 
years. And this reflects the economic situation in our 
country. I think the impact of the new films has to be 
made stronger. There are too few of them. A total change 
is possible only when small filmmakers get into big 
films, expensive films, and catch a wider audience 
immediately. 

Q: After your debut in Ankur you did not act under many 
new filmmakers for quite some time... 

A; I think once I became a star there was a reluctance, 
initially, among the new filmmakers to cast me in their 
films. I had to break through that barrier and it was very 
hard to do this. When they realised that 1 was being 
sincere they started offering me roles. 

(?•' Do you think the new films will lead to a change in the 
style and treatment of commercial cinema? 

A: I don’t think the commercial filmmakers have even 
bothered to see these new films. They function with a 
very .superior air, but that is not to say that they are 
ignoring the new films. Unko tees zaroor pahunchi hai 
(they must have been irritated) by the success of these 
small films but their profits have not impressed the 
establishment. 

Q: What is mportant for good acting? 

A; In my opinion, three basic things are very important: 
observation, sensitivity and intelligence. One must 
observe life, have the sensitivity to interpret it and the 
intelligence to project it. These faculties need to be 
developed and sharpened with time. I am very conscious 
of this need to constantly sharpen one’s faculties, to 
extend one’s own personality, to bbserve myself and 
inclucate things and to experiment putside the realm of 
one’s personality. / 

Q: As an actress you have a very rare sense of timing... 
A: Nobody can teach you timing. One can know the 
language of acting, but timing is inborn. I realise that 
ext^rience in theatre helps a lot to improve one’s 
timing. Maybe because, pn stage, the actor has an 
immediate feedback to h^ performance and this helps 
him to arrive at a correct sense of timing, Eyer since I 
started acting on the -stage, my'sense of timing has 
changed. 
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T he new cordiality between art and commerce is also the 
result of a change of attitude on the part of the new 
filmmmakers, bo'h those who have come out of the Film 
and TV Institute aiivl those who have come to feature films 
from other avenues (such as advertising). The first genera¬ 
tion of young directors from the Poona Film Institute had a 
completely different approach compared to today's new 
voices. Apart from those Institute boys who joined the film 
industry on its own terms, and who are now lost in its Jungle 
today, the rest of the direction-students took a very hostile 
attitude to commercial cinema under the leadership of 
Man! Kaul and Kumar Shahani. From 1968 to the late 
Seventies there was a band of young crusaders from the 
Film Institute who insisted that the commercial Indian film 
was no film at all—and that it was bad entertainment, too. 

Today, this dogmatic dismissal of the commercial film is 
totally disowned by a large number of new filmmakers, who 
believe that the filmmaker must communicate to an 
audience, and who also realise that it is the commercial film 
that sustains the infrastructure of film laboratories, stu¬ 
dios, dubbing theatres and the army of film technicians. 
Moreover, there are simply not enough non-commercial 
films being made to keep the ten thousand-odd cinema 
theatres busy day after day. There is also the realisation, as 
director M. b. Sathyu put it, that “if you have to exist, you 
have to exist with the same trade; you have to see that your 
product is saleable to that extent.” Indeed, it was the 
example of Mani Kaul’s three films, UskJ Koti, AshadKa Ek 
Din and Duvidha, and Kumar Shahani’s Maya Darpan, that 
forced younger directors to realize that it was not enough to 
make a good film if it did not have a chance of getting 
released. 

Aruna-Vikas, the husband and wife team who have 
directed Shaque and Gehrayee and who graduated from 
the Film Institute in 1969, go even so far as to say that “a 
film is incomplete if it is not seen.” They also feel that the 
effort today is “in fact to break into the commercial cinema 
really. But we do believ^ that the commercial film need not 
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Anant Nag and C. R. Simha in Bara 

only be the formula film. A film become* commercial or 
non-commercial If you know your budget and eatimata the 
possible target audience. The target audience 1* defined by 
the subject of the film; and, secondly, by the way you’ve put 
the subject together. Then, any film which has coat a 
certain sum and recovers it, can be described as a commer¬ 
cial film. It is not necessary that a film be commercially 
viable only if it recovers its initial investment a hundred¬ 
fold." 

There are a number of other filmmakers who subscribe 
to this distinction between a commercial film and a formula 
film, believing as 28-year-old Ketan Mehta, the maker of 
Bhavni Bhavai, puts it, that “if you’re talking about a 
certain problem, it has to reach the people whose problem 
you are talking about. They are not interested in getting 
bored. But you cannot send them ’un-intelli^ence’ either.” 

And one reason why 1981 has the potential of being the 
year of the new cinema is that, apart from the films already 
released, there are raany others that are bound to make a 
mark at the box-office. Films like Vinod Chopra’s Sazaaye- 
Maut, Rabindra Dharmaraj’s Chakra and Ketan Mehta’s 
Bhavni Bhavai which has been made in Gujarati but will 
also be dubbed in Hindi. These are films that should 
conquer the box-office before this summer ends, generating 
as much interest as forthcoming films by the senior 
directors in the new cinema, such as Shyam Senegal’s 
Kaiyug, M. S. Sathyu’s Dushkal and Muzaffar Ali’s Umrao 
Jaan Ada. 

Let us look at the 1981 and early 1982 box-office 
calendar from the small film’s point of view. In the wake of 
Aakrosh, Albert Pinto and Gehrayee, Senegal’s Kaiyug hits 
the theatres in April. Later in the summer, Chakra begins 
the rounds, followed by Sazaaye-Maut and Dushkal. 
Another new film by a new director to be ready for release 
this year would be Ashok Ahuja’s Aadharsbila. And as the 
year comes to an end, the films that would be nearing 
completion would be Umrao Jaan Ada, Bhim Sain’s new 
film Turn Laut Aao, Vinod Pandey’s Nazdikiyan and two 
semi-commercial semi-serious films in Mahesh Bhatt’s 
Artha and the new film of Aakrosh producer Devi Dutt, 
which is being directed by actor Shekhar Kapoor. And, 
above all, as the blurb says, there shall be Gulzar’s 
Namkeen and Angur to contend with. That makes for 
fifteen films to cover the next fourteen months or so. As if 
that was not enough of a surprise to shock the conservative 
pundits of the box-office, actress-turned-director Aparne 
Sen and producer Shashi Kapoor will have ready for 1981 
their film in English, 36 Chowringhoo Lang. 

The story of two of this year’s hits, Gghnygg and Albert 
Pinto, provides us with an insight into me cllnjate of 
change. According to diractor* Aruna-Vikas, they Hrst 
wanted to make Gehrayee nearly tan yaari ago, but nobody 
would back it and they could not gat any financiBr. It wai 
only after Hollywood films about paopla posiasaad by avil 
apirlts became popular In India (aspaclally Thg Ejzoreiit 
and Oman) that paopla bagan to ask Aruna-Vikas about tha 
script they had planned on tha sama thama. 

Suddanly tha atmosphara changed, and the ‘property* 
became marketable. Aruna-Vikas Dagan raitarenlng tha 
subject and discovered that “thasa tmngs are really hap¬ 
pening. even In a city like Bombay. If we had mat fifty 
people earlltr who said they knew about caMS in which 
people known to them had baan posiaased by apiriti, after 
the film was released at Bombay we muat nava mat two 







What the new 
films are about 



I f the new cinema throws up a big silver-jubilee hit in 
the coming months, it mi^t be the event to finally 
force the film industry’s big financiers i^na 
distributors to begin investing in the small film. Unless 
the new cinema can produce silver jubilee hits it cannot 
attract bigger investment. The success of Aakrash and 


the potential of Albert Pinto Ko Gussa Kyon Aata Hai 
have helped to entrench the small film’s roots; but these 


films are not quite box-office competition to the com¬ 
mercial “social and family dramas’’ like Aasha or Insaf 


Ka Tarazu. 


Let us take a look at what the new cinema has to offer 
in 1981: Aadharshila: Titled in English as The Founda¬ 
tion Stone, produced and directed by Ashok Ahuja, a 
1976 Film Institute graduate. It stars Naseeruddin Shah 
and Anita Kanwar, a ta'.ented actress from the National 
School of Drama. The musical score by Ranjit Kapoor (in 
close association with the director and arranger- 
conductor Uttam Singh) is one of the highlights of the 
film—an unusual combination of Indian and rock sounds 


and beats. The story centres around young people at the 
beginning of their careers, and how their values are 
attacked by society. 

Artha: Directed by Mahesh Bhatt, the film stars 
Shabana Azmi who claims that “the theme is very 
interesting and very close to me.” The film focuses on an 
abandoned wife and also stars Sharmila Tagore, Smita 
Patil, Deepti Naval, Raj Kiran and Kulbhushan Khar- 
banda. 


Bhavni Bhavai: Made originally in Gujarati but with 
the provision of dubbing into Hindi, and directed bv 
Ketan Mehta, it is a political film which makes very 
impressive icse of comedy, satire and earthy iconoclasm 
inspired by our folk-theatre tradition. It boasts of 
Naseeruddin Shah’s irrepressible performance in the 
company of Smita Patil, Om Puri and Mohan Gokhale. 

Chakra: Could well be the biggest new cinema 
box-office hit this year. It is very “Indian” in theme and 
treatment, sentimental, with a lot of permissive sex and 
is sure to bring a lump in the throat with its depiction of 
poverty in a Bombay slum and a raw, earthy flavour. Art 
director Bansi Chandragupta’s sets are amazing; a slum 
was erected off a Bombay read and it gives the colour of 
actuality. Starring Smita Patil, Naseeruddin, Kul¬ 
bhushan Kharbanda and Ranjeet Choudhury, the film 
was completed shortly before the tragic death of its 
maker, Rabindra Dharamaraj. 

Chusm-e-Buddoor: Director Sai Paranjpye’s second 
film after her award-winning Sparsh, this light-hearted 
romantic comedy has been produced by Gul Anand, one 
of the big distributors for the overseas circuit of the 
commercial industry. The film centres around three 
young men whose lives are pleasantly confused when 
pretty Deepti Naval moves into the neighbourhood. 
Farookh Sheikh, the star of Noorie, Rakesh Bedj who 
made his debut in Ahsaas, and Ravi BaSwani, an 
eager-beaver of Delhi theatre, play the male leads. 


Dushkat: Sathyu’s bi lingual (Hindi and Kannada) 
effon which is going to shock filmgoers once again and 
make them wonder how the censors let this one go. 
Starring Anant Nag and LavUn Madhu, who became a 
celebrity after her unusually brief marraige to director 
Vi jay Anand, the film takes us to a famine-struck 
district. Intense political rivalry between the state's 
chief minister and a minister belonging to the famine- 
struck region, however, undermines the relief measures. 
The price of politics is seen through the eyes of a young, 
idealistic government servant who wants to help the 
suffering people. 

Kalyug: A film that marks the complete acceptance of 
director Shyam Senegal by the commercial film indus¬ 
try. Apart from the usual Senegal artistes, it also stars 
Shashi Kapoor, Rekha and Raj Babbar and also some 
newcomers. It ha: been product by Shashi Kapoor with 
a slightly bigger budget than Rs 500,000 of Junoon. Tt 
tells the story of two rich and powerful families. 

Namkeen: Directed by Gulzar, a woman-oriented film 
in which Waheeda Rehman, Sharmila Tagore, Shabana 
Azmi and newcomer Kiran Vairale play four women 
living in splendid isolation till a man enters their world. 
The man is a truck driver (played by Sanjeev Kumar) 
whp stays with the family as a guest. His arrival sparks 
off very different reactions from the four women. 

Nazdikivan: This follows director Vinod Pande’s 
sensational success with Ek Baar Phir. Once again, it is a 
love story which evolves into a romantic, extra marital 
triangle. It has Shabana Azmi in the lead. 

Turn Laut Aan: An unusual theme handled by Bhim 
Sain, it has important roles for an older actress (prob¬ 
ably Waheeda Rehman) and a young heroine (Shabana 
again). Bhim Sain wants to star a newcomer in the male 
lead. The film goes on the sets this summer, with a stint 
abroad. Bhim Sain’s third venture, it deals with the 
problem of young Indians going abroad because of their 
frustrations in India. It is based on Mridul Garg’s story, 
Mera. 

Sazaaye-Maut: A very stylish, sophisticated thriller. 
Perhaps the first suspense film made in the country on 
the lines of Hitchcock’s and Claude Chabrol’s cinema. 
Produced and directed by Vinod Chopra, who made the 
award-winning documentary An Encounter With Faces, 
it has a tremendous box-office potential. The director 
has taken a conventional Bombay-film plot and shown 
how brilliantly it can be handled. 

Umrao Jaan Ada: Probably the most glamorous art 
film yet, with the inimitable Rekha playing a legendary 
poetess and courtesan from the Lucknow of an earlier 
and more exotic period. Directed by Muzaffar Ali, who 
had an impressive debut commercially with Gaman, the 
film IS produced by a big north Indian film distributor 
who has invested a substantial amount in it. This is the 
first film that Rekha signed for after deciding that she 
must establish herself as an actress and not end her 
career as a mere sex symbol. 


K Mehta (left) directing Mohan Gokhale for Bhavni Bhavai 
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ImidirBdl** 

Tbe ■nri' of AJbert Piato ia unique for a different 
reason. It coaM iNMDOine. aloag arldi Aalcrnsft. a watershed 
in box-offioe tanas, thus iafluendag the next uneration of 
fUnuaakers from the Poona Institute. Saeed Mirza, who 
passed the direcdoo course at dw Institute in 1976, made 
bis debut sdtfa Arrind Deud Ki Ajeeb DMStaa, a film which 
he h^^isul "with a great amount of care and constructed it 
vary dassically.’' It vns pramd as a serious filra, but the 
distributors sian^ refused to touch it. 

As his first fflm suffocated in the cans. Mints realised 


Can Naseeruddin 
be a superstar? 

Tf tbe small filnu succeed ia widening their audience 
JLand changing the audience’s sensioiltty, they are 
bound to destroy the monopoly of the two-dimensional, 
conventionally handsome superstar, and introduce a 
variety into the faces that teenage adolescent film 
addicts dream about. 

There is a small, devoted and talented band of actors 
and actresses who trften works for no money at all for tbe 
new cinema. Naseeruddin Shah, Shabana Azmi, Smita 
Patil, Kulbhushan Kharbanda and Anant Nag are 
already stars today. But they continue to work free, or 
for next to nothing, for films made by young directors on 
very, very meame butteeu. Often, as Naseeruddin and 
Radha Saluja did in Saxaaye~Maut, they even put in 
some money of their own when the filmmaker runs short 
of cash on location. In Albert Pinto Naseeruddin even 
paid for tbe petrol for the motorbike in the scene in 
which he takes Shabana Azmi for a ride throufh 
Bombay. As Bbarai Bhavai director Ketan Mehta put it. 
these are people who want to act in films for the cause 
rather than for the money: they believe in these films, 
too, and in their future. 

It is not sunnising that the same stars are to be seen 
in so many of these small films because of the rela¬ 
tionships that develop, the goodwill generated and the 
fraternal spirit that is developed betureen die artistes 
and the youn^ directors. 

Naseeruddin Shah pndiably has more roles in these 
new films than any otiw artiste. And if the films click at 
the box-office they would in turn boost Naseer as a major 
box-office draw. He is already accepted as a very 
talented acttu and can easily develop into a major star 
like Sanjeev Kumar. But can he ever come into the big 
race as the superstar successor to Amitabfa Bachchan? 
This U a quesuon that might well be asked at the end of 
the year when Naseei's performances in Albert Piaw, 
Bharni Bbmrai, Sazaaye-Mauc, Chakra and Aadbarsbila 
have been seen by filmgoers in most major cities and 
towns. 

The film industry’s exports are convinced today that 
Naseeruddin will always remain a chafacter artiste. 
They rhinic his iodks limt him to side-roles in the big 
comnuarcial films and th^ caimot see him becoming a 
star bigger than Sanjeev Kumar; Sanjeev hat played the 
hero in to many commercial films. Naseeruddin, diey 




Nateer*s admirers, too, like director Ketan Mehta, 
womkr whether the young actor would ever submit to 
the rather dehumanised conditions which a superstar 
has to accept. According to Ketan, a superstar has to be 
voy tolennt of other people’s attitudet and adjust 
himself to the values pervading the c^nraerdal set up; 
he must accept the imw thrust upon him and conform 
to it very noticeaUy. Naseer would not allow himself to 
be tranacormed into a mdietic personality—a necessity 
for a simerstar. He rurdier points out that in the 
conametoal fitzas that Naseer has done, such as Khwab 
and Knaaiiia, the actor has never given the impression of 
bciflg catafortaUa while doing the scenes he had to do. 


that he had siaqily “tried to trandate those three years at 
the Film Institute very mechanically into a film. But when 1 
see Arvind Desai Ki AJeeb Dastaa now, I get a terrible 
feeling of sadness. I couldn’t break out of me theoretical 
framework. The sadness is I didn’t take risks with the 
structure of the film. It became a dead film.” And AJbert 
Pinto was an angry reactima to Arvind Desai and to a 
cinema that would only “titillate the film aesthete." That 
sutement itself marks the change—and perhaps explains 
why die directors of 1981 are doing so much oetter than 
their brethren of a decade ago. ■ 


But, the fact remains that many of the new films are 
assaulting the box-office quite directly and if these filnu 
succeed will they not transform their leading man into a 
big star? Especially since the concept of the superstar 
has changed considerably in the last decade? When 
Rajesh Knanna became a superstar in the first half of 
the Seventies, the experts oi the film industry talked 
about his having “chinky” eyes and pimples on his face. 
During Ra jesh’s heydays, Amitabh Bachman was dismis¬ 
sed as an awkwardly tall and skinny man with a hungry 
look on his lean face. Yet, by the middle of the 
Seventies, Amitabh made his negative points into the 
most saleable commodity. Good looks, especially the 
chocolate-faced look, cannot be considered necessary 
anymore for the superstar. Instead, what has become 
important is whether an actor’s films succeed in making 
his personality reiwesentative of the indefinable, uncon¬ 
scious mood of the collective psyche of the Indian 
people. Raj Babbar had better watch out. It mi^t just 
be Naseeruddin Shah, and not Rishi Kapoor or Mithun 
Chakravarty or Raj Kiran or Kumar Gaurav or Sanjay 
Dutt, who might challenge Babbar in the next superstar 
race—a race that is already on. 
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Murtuza Bhutto 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s son, who masterminded the hijacking of the PIA 
plane, has finally grown up. But was the hijacking only a pyrrhic victory? 


Intil early 1979, Murtuza 
Bhutto, eldest son of Zul¬ 
fikar Ali Bhutto, behind 
the convenient excuse 
that he was doing a thesis 
on international relations at Christ 
Church, Oxford University, generally 
spent his time chasing girls and par¬ 
tying. It was the comfortable life of a 
rich playboy, not unknown in the Bhut¬ 
to tradition, while his mother and his 
famous sister Benazir carried on the 
more arduous task of a political battle 
to save their father’s life. Then one 
day Murtuza Bhutto also realised that 
Zia might actually go to the extent of 
killing his father. In January 1979 he 

Murtuza Bhutto 



toured the Muslim world and got 
numerous heads of state to send mes¬ 
sages to Zia pleading for Bhutto’s life. 
But he was in London on a February 
weekend when he read in the news¬ 
papers that the Pakistan Supreme 
Court had confirmed the death sent¬ 
ence. 

On 4 April Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was 
hanged in Rawalpindi. That night a 
"coldly an^” Murtuza Bhutto be¬ 
came a different person. He was 24 
then, and after 4 April 1979 no one 
quite knew what he was up to. But it 
was clear that he was building an 
anti-Zia movement of his own, prob¬ 
ably without permission or sanction 
from his mother Nusrat Bhutto. He 
spent some time in Libya towards the 
end of 1979, and a few weeks in 
Damascus. But he chose to settle down, 
very significantly, not in any of the 
overtly Muslim capitals of the world, 
but in Kabul—which was under Rus¬ 
sian control. Obviously Murtuza Bhut¬ 
to had, through the Allans, reached 
an understanmng with uie superpower 
on the doorstep of Pakistan. He is 
living today in a bungalow in the 
Akbar Khan Mena quarter of KabuL 
Just opposite the former royal palace 
and now Babrak Karmal’s residence, 
and this is where he runs his interna¬ 
tional terrorist organisation aimed at 
throwing out the man he hates. Presi¬ 
dent Zia of Pakistan. 

During the past vear, the People’s 
Liberatkm Army of Murtuza Bnutto 
(his younger Inrother ^uhnawaz is 
apparently not v^ involved in this 
dai^rous game) has collected a cnre 
of w or so soldiers in KabuL They 
have enou^ mooe 3 ^-apait (ram what 
nrnpathetk regimes mi^t provide; 
mutto surely lud a sizeaUc sum 
studied away in a Swiss bank—but 
their weapons are said to be sdO 
comparatively primitive. However, at 
a moment of need, for instance when 
the hijacked PIA airliner was in 
KabuL the required weaponry does 
manage to turn up, so one supposes 
that is not the most immntant <n the 
PLA’s (The hijackers obtained fresh 
supplies of arms at Kabul airport, 
presumably from the Afghans) prob¬ 
lems. Murtuza Bhutto is not exactly in 
hiding in Afghanistan; he has bMn 
seen quite openly at official functions 
by diplomats. And on 12 Septmber 
last year he even issued a tough nine- 
page handwritten statement on 
crested notepaper, promising that he 
would not let ije nve in peace. The 
Pakistani authorities shoulu have read 
that statement carefully: in it a clear 


threat was made against PIA planes. 

The hijacking vras not die first 
operatioa of the PLA. It has, with the 
help of Afghan soldiers, ambushed and 
attacked regular Pak army units on 
the bonfer, and even crossed frontiers 
to destroy agoods train at Multan. The 
PLA has b^ modelled on Yasser 
Arafat’s Palestinian liberation Orga¬ 
nisation and divided into two wings, 
the political and militaiy. The politic 
division is handled by 3j-year-old Raja 
Anwar, former adviser on* student 
affairs to Bhutto. And the military 
division is commanded iqt 26-year-4dd 
student Sohail Seh^ tdio hu given 
himself the Frederi^ Forsythe-styk* 
codename of the Wolf. &hti has 
named his wing Al-Zulfikar, or The 
Sword: obviou^ the name also de¬ 
notes loyalty to Zulfikar Ah Bhutto. 
I Incidentally the People’s Party syro- 
t'ol was also a sword.) Training has 
been inovided to these terrorists main¬ 
ly by defecting Pak army officers; 
clainu have also been ma^ of such 
help from Libya. 

The Pak authorities were, it seems, 
quite aware that a hijacking effort 
would be made. Two weeks before the 
bijackinm one London-bound PIA jet 
was sudwnly prevented from takuia 
off at KatacbL and a thorough search 
made. There wcte no hijackers on that 
flight, but two weeks later, as we all 
know now, an internal flight to Pesha¬ 
war was hijacked (much to the particu¬ 
lar consternation of 12 of the passen¬ 
gers, who were Afghan rebels who had 
escaped to Pakistan; the thought of 
being taken to Kabul must have scared 
the hell out of them. Incidentally, they 
too returaed safely to Pakistan). 

Murtuza Bhutto once called ‘Baby’ 
derisively, vras waiting at Kabul aw- 

K for the hijacked plaiw to land. 

'Baby'had grown up, and was in 
dus-blg leagues now. Tlve Alburn au¬ 
thorities were aware that a hijacked 
Flight 226 was coming in—among 
otliCT thiiiM, the Russian IfiGs. which 
would surdy have escorted an uniden¬ 
tified plane to the tarmac, remained 
on gitnind. 

'i^re is debate about whether 
Murtuza Miutto’s success with the hi¬ 
jacking has been a pyrrhk vktory. The 
pt^ular opptmtkm to Zia in Pakistan 
Bad been gaining momentum in the 

f iast month and once agam. after a 
ong while, students luui begim dying 
on the streets faom army bullets. But 
the hijacking, and the open Russian 
sumort (winch is not ve^ liked in 
Pakistaii. either by the ruling party or 
the opposition), may have well been a 
setback to the opposition. But 'Baby' 
Bhutto’s achievement is that the game 
of position and opposition has been 
escalated now to uncertain heights, 
and no one knows who is safe any 
more. President Zia-ul Han’s sleep 
cannot be particularly peacenil these 
days. 
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ZIA TOTTERS 


BY PRAN CHOPRA 

OW fragile the regime of 
General Zia has mown 
was well shown up ouring 
the weeklong drama of 
L___J the hijacking of a Pakista¬ 
ni plane. The expectation grew wild 
among Pakistan-watchers that 
whether General Zia accepted or re¬ 
jected the demands of the hijackers, 
nis own fate would be sealed. The 
point is not whether the expectation 
was correct (it was probably not). But 
that it existed and was widespread is a 
measure of the loss of credibility that 
he has suffered. The General himself 
betrayed anxiety about his future 
when he ordered the wholesale arrest 
of all his political opponents. He de¬ 
nied any connection between the 
arrests and the hijacking, but he did 
not convince anyone. 

General Zia began the week by 
refusing to bend at all to the hijackers* 
demand for the release of the political 
risoners, numbering over 90, listed 
y them. If he had stuck to this posi¬ 
tion and the plane had been blown up 
in retaliation, he would have faced 
vehement resentment from two quar¬ 
ters: from the friends and relatives of 
the decea.sed passengers, and from the 
supporters of the prisoners whose re¬ 
lease was being demanded by the 
hijackers. 

But he would also have won the 
applause of those—and there are in- 
nnnier’*’'e soch '■ :''l cvt- 

side Paki.staii--who regatd I.ijacking 
as a particularly reprehensible form of 
blackmail and do not favour any com¬ 
promise with It (so long, that is, as they 
are not personally affected') The 
General’s reputation for sternness, 
which is an invaluable part of the 
armoury of a military dictator, would 
have been further enhanced, whatever 
the cost to the deceased passengers 
and the disappointed prisoncis. 

The rounding up of a lai ee number 
of political opponents would also have 
been defended by some people as a 
legitimate precaution against political 
exploitation of the shock and confu¬ 
sion which the blowing up of the plane 
would have certainly created in the 
public mind for a period of rime. Of 
course he made cynical use of the 
occasion for rounding up political 
heavyweights like Begum Nusrat Bhut¬ 
to (whom but for this opportunity he 
might have hesitated to touch) by 
drumming up the real or imaginary 
connection between the Peopie’s Party 
of Pakistan (PPP), tounded by her 
husband the late Zuifikar Ah Bhutto, 
and the hijackers who clntti to belong 
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to a movement the name of which they 
have given as ‘'Al-Zulfikar.” But then 
cynicism is a familiar weapon of pow¬ 
er, even democratic power. 

But Zia lost these possible advan¬ 
tages of firmness when he agre^ to 
release some prisoners. By this he 
made himself vulnerable to attack 
whichever way he moved, whether he 
surrendered to the blackmail of the 
hijackers or paid the price, the blow¬ 
ing up of the plane, for refusing to 
release more prisoners. In the latter 
event he would have been blamed for 
being so blinded by his hatred of his 
opponents that he would rather let a 
hundred Pakistanis die in the blazing 
inferno of a burning plane than re¬ 
lease a couple of dozen political pris¬ 
oners, none of them of any great 
consequence and all of them disting¬ 
uished only by their political convic¬ 
tions from the other prisoners he was 
offering to release anyhow. 

Surrendering to the hijackers’ de¬ 
mands also had its high costs and 
consequences, and these the General 
mu.st face now along with the other 
threats to his power. By his own ac¬ 
tions he established a connection in 
the public mind between the hijackers 
and Bhutto’s PPP. For example by 
arresting Mrs Bhutto and her daugh¬ 
ter, Benazir Bhutto, and more particu- 
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Iwrly itatements made thntttjA 
dal spokesman that Murtum Au Bhut¬ 
to, the late Prime Minister’s son, was 
travelling with the hijackers on board 
the plane. He also implied some in¬ 
volvement of the Kabul regime with 
the hijackers, because official Pakista¬ 
ni sources insist that the hijackers 
received arms and other material 
while they were holding the plane at 
the Kabul airport. 

Therefore his “surrender’* to the 
demands of the hijackers, which he 
has publicly described as such, must 
now seem to the people to be a surren¬ 
der to his political enemies also. It 
may be untair to him that people 
should think so. But that does not 
soften the blow this means, to his 
potver. A beleaguered dictatorship, di¬ 
vorced from the mainstream of popu¬ 
lar political opinion, which it considers 
to be irrelevant anyhow, cannot afford 
setbacks, especially setbacks in terms 
of an unsuccessful display of power; it 
can only survive on success and stern¬ 
ness. But this is precisely the kind of 
setback he has suffered. It is more 
serious than the tiff he has picked up 
with Pakistan’s erstwhile financier 
and backer, the Libyan leader. Colonel 
Gaddafi, or the further sourness he has 
added to the problems he already has 
with Kabul. 

This setback fullows close upon the 
heels of another he suffered a few 
days earlier: the failure of his inten¬ 
tion, announced with some fanfare, to 
give his government a credible civilian 
face. No one of any importance re¬ 
sponded to his invitation to join his 
government. Understandably, the ma¬ 
jor political parties and forces, most of 
whom have banded together in a 
movement to overthrow him and res¬ 
tore democracy, were excluded from 
the invitation. But even parties which 
are not members of the movement, 
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The ad that Time, Newsweek 
and Economist refused 


TO THE MEMORY OF ZULFIKAR AU BHUHO, 
THE FIRST DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED 
PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN MARTYRED 
4TH APRIL 1979. 
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have in the past given him at least 
some backing and were approached 
by him this time too, have either 
refused to join the government or have 
sent in only their second-rank leaders. 
They must have reckoned the political 
costs of too close an association with 
him to be rather hi^. 

AU this must weigh uainst General 
Zia in the scales of his ^ture. And ail 
this must give encouragement to his 
political opponents on the one hand 
and on the other hand it must uve 
second thoughts to those leaders of the 
armed forces who have hitherto given 
him their backing. Therefore his dis¬ 
placement is on the cards. But it will 
probably not come very soon and when 
It does come the ruling regime will 
only change its face, not its nature. 

First of all. General Zia has two 
things going for him still. One is that 
he is still in the saddle, which means 
that he still has the power to neutral¬ 
ise one rival general’s ambition with 
another rival general’s, and by shuf¬ 
fling around the more suspicious of his 
colleagues he can break up opposing 
formations if he can detect them in 
time. The second thing is that no one 
probably feels too enthusiastic about 
sitting in his chair so long as the chair 
cannot get rid of two of its most 
troublesome bugs, the American press¬ 
ure upon Pakistan to pursue policies 
towards Afghanistan which Pakistan 
knows It cannot afford, and the con¬ 
tinuing influx of refugees from Afgha¬ 
nistan, who.se future continues to be 
the subject of a very dangerous stale¬ 
mate. 

When the change does come it will 
only be from one general to another. 
There will neither be a colonel’s re¬ 
volution nor a return to political demo¬ 
cracy. Notwithstanding the Bhutto in¬ 
terlude, the power elite in Pakistan 
continues to be anchored in social 
classes in which the predominant ele¬ 
ment is the senior leadership of the 
army. It not only controls the most 
immediately effective power struc¬ 
ture, namely the armed forces, but 
also has extensive and highly influen¬ 
tial linkages with the landed aristocra¬ 
cy and the captains of industry and 
commerce, which are the only other 
power structures which are intact. 

The army leaders are aware of the 
threat of larger political forces- the 
threat of a growing demand for the 
restoration of democracy and the 
threat from across the Afghan border. 
In fact their major reason for dissatis¬ 
faction with General Zia will be his 
inability to deal with these threats the 
way they would have wanted him to. 
But this awareness will delay rather 
than hasten their moves against 
General Zia, and will make them re¬ 
double their efforts to see that the 
moves, when they are made, are not 
made in such a way as to weaken the 
citadels of army power.Therefore the 
democratic forces not only have the 
present military ruler r.mged against 
them but al.so at least a couple of his 
successors, who too will be senior army 
officers. The days of democracy are 
distant yet ■ 
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VITON -created by 
BERGER. The international 
giant in paint technology 

Some car paints ate Just bom great. 
VITON has one of the richest heritages 
on earth - Berger, an international 
forerunner In paint technology for 200 
years I Berger, the parent company of 
British Paints, is a group of companies 
with worldwide operations - 35 
companies In 25 countries. Berger’s 
preeminence has always been due to 
the continuous emphasis it has 
placed on research and 
development. Today, Berger can lay 
claim to more innovations and 
"marvels" in paint technology than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 

V!TON-the “Rolls Royce” 
paint. Now in India 

Reputation has always attracted 
reputotion VITON auto refinish has 
been the premier choice of the Super 
Cars of the world. Starting from the 
Rolls Royce to the Ford, the Peugeot, 
the Opel, the Toyota, the Vauxhall, the 
Mini., the list is endless. And now, the 
international favourite comes to you, 
in India. 

ViTON - the blond leader in 
20 countries 

VITON has proved its brilliance in more 


pressures -Whether it Is the burning 
tropical sun of the Far East, the dusty | 

dryness of the African Continent or the ; 
sub- zero temperatures in the U.K. i 

and Europe. j 

j 

VITON-the paint with all the | 
virtues, none of the vices i 

Apart from its impeccoble pedigree, : 

VITON is possibly the only car paint 
with all the winning combinations : ' 

IHLltCHNOl.OGY IS RIGHT Computer- ; 
matched formulations, this is the 
VITON difference. VITON has been 
blended to such perfection, that it can 
perform the dual function of 
beautification and protection 
superbly. 

THE system iS COMPLETE VITON Is a 
conipiete finishing system from putty, 
to thinner, to primer, to lacquer. When 
the VITON system is applied, you get a 
depth of finish that cannot be 
matched by any other non-metallic 
car paint in the market. 
iHh CO.SMrTiC 'S lyCTJ INl'-- 
Laboratory tests have proved that 
VITON gives 20% more gloss than other 
non-metallic paints These tests hove 
also proved that the gloss goes 
'deep" Which means VlTON's gloss 
lasts longer, your car needs less 
polishing, yet slays shinier month after 
month. 

•It !(■''" mT; a car 

painted with VITON need never fear 


ways than one. Apart from the 
dazzling good looks it imparts to cars, 
VITON has also proved its 
toughness under almost all climatic 











The paint used by 
the Number One Cars 
of the world 





dents or scratches. Unlike metallic 
paints, a VITON refinish can be easily 
touched up and every touch-up 
flawlessly matched 
riO ''A.A’f R Lirr'iTriN'i' Hove you 
noticed how a car gets spotted after c 
rain or a morning wash ? Not so if the 
car is painted with VITON The hard 
glossy coat that VITON gives a car 
shrugs off water like a duck’s back ' 

22 ExlmiNG SHADrS You’ve always 
admired the colour sophistication of 
foreign cars. Now, VITON gives it to 
you. A choice of the usual and the 
unusual Shades that are popular herf 
and shades that ore in vogue in the 
West Whatever shade you choose, 
remember like the Roils Royces, the 
Peugeots, the Fords and the Toyotas , 
you'll alwoys be right on with VITON ! 


b) British Raints 

A member of the 
worldwide BERGER Group 





Riddles of the -IP ^ 

INDIAN EXPRESS 


How does the charisma¬ 
tic owner of the Ex¬ 
press srroup behave with 
his editors? Anil Saari 
finds out. 


t was afternoon on 13 
March, on an or/Jinary 
working day in newspap¬ 
er offices, when a UNI 
flash clattered over the 
teleprinters, saying that Surinder Nih- 
al Singh, former editor of The States¬ 
man, was going to take over as the 
next editor-in-chief of The Indian Ex¬ 
press, the largest-circulated English- 
language multi-edition daily in the 
country. And this was news; nobody, 
had any inkling, before the decision 
was made days earlier, that this was 
uing to happen. Particularly not the 
ig names in journalism who have 
served Ram Nath Goenka’s newspaper 
for so long, names like Kuldip Nayar 
and Ajit Bhattacharjea. 

The news threw the Delhi office of 
the Express into confusion; this was a 
enuine bolt, as they say, from the 
lue. The question that everyone be¬ 
gan asking was the inevitable one: 
what would happen to Bhattacharjea, 
the deputy editor-in-chief who had 
been actually running the paper for 
more than the last two months while 
the editor-in-chief S. M. Mulgaonkar 
was away in Kerala for an asthma 
cure? And what would happen to star 
columnist and newshound Kuldip 
Nayar, editor of the Express News 
Service and the country’s most famous 
reporter who has often been called, by 
his admirers, the Jack Anderson of 
India? 

The answers to these two questions 
came promptly and tersely: both of 
them decided to resign rather than 
work under Nihal Singh, who had been 
junior to both of them long ago in The 
Statesman. Bhattacharjea had been a 
special correspondent in the early Six¬ 
ties when Nihal Singh was still a city 
reporter. And Kuldip Nayar’s position 
was more ironic: 'he had once been 
editor of Nihal Singh in The 
Statesman. 

What was most intriguing and dis¬ 
turbing about the appointment-was its 
sheer suddenness. Both Bhattacharjea 
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and Navar were shocked when they 
were told about Nihal Singh’s appoint¬ 
ment by Mulgaonkar on 11 March. 
Nayar, who has a reputation for ferret¬ 
ing out exclusive information, pin¬ 
pointed the secrecy involved when he 
told Sunday that he had “no indica¬ 
tion” at ail that he and Bhattacharjea 
would be upstaged so unceremonious¬ 
ly. Nihal Singh’s appointment was a 
not very indirect communication to 
both Bhattacharjea and Nayar that R. 
N. Goenka, the chairman of The Indian 
Express company, wanted them to 
Quit. It was like a slap in the face from 
the proprietor, and neither editor 
could understand why it had hap¬ 
pened. Bhattacharjea had been given 
the impression, particularly during the 
last few months that he would be 
succeeding Mulgaonkar, who had long 
wanted to retire due to bad health. 
Moreover, in recent weeks Bhattachar- 
jea’s introduction of a special feature 
page on Saturday had boosted the 
Express circulation on that day by 
some two thousand copies. Bhattachar¬ 
jea said, ‘*1 have been trying particu¬ 
larly hard to improve the paper and it 
has been working out,” but he felt that 
his efforts had gone unnoticed by the 
proprietor: “He may not have noticed 
it. When he is in a bad mood he does 
not notice things.” 

The newspaper tycoon was more 
than forcing the hands of these two 
seniormost journalists working for 
him; he surely knew they would resign 
rather than work under Nihal Sin^. 
Which makes it all the more surpris¬ 
ing; in the past Goenka has gone out of 
his way to treat them with utmost 
warmth. This was particularly evident 
when he stood by them during 
Emergency, when both of them, be¬ 
cause of their close connections with 
the JP movement and general sym¬ 
pathy with the opposition, were in the 
bad books of the government. Kuldip 
Nayar even went to jail for a brief 
while, but as soon as he was out he 
returned to his desk in the Express 
and resumed his role in running the 
paper. As for Bhattacharjea, the gov¬ 
ernment dropped numerous hints that 
he be sent out of Delhi; a suggestion 
was even made that he be relegated to 
foreign correspondent and sent to Sik¬ 
kim. Goenka simply ignored all this. 

Goenka has shown guts in his wil¬ 
lingness to hire journalists out of 
favour with the ruling establishment. 
Last year, he took on Hiranmoy Karle- 
kar, shown the door by K. K. Birla 


after Mrs Gandhi took over (of course 
an impression is going around that 
Karlekar came into the Goenka stable 
less because of his opposition to Mrs 
Gandhi—if indeed there is any of 
that—and more because of his close¬ 
ness to leaders of the BJP). And de¬ 
spite the crudest rumours that execu¬ 
tive editor Arun Shourie’s days were 
numbered because of his crusade 
against the government, he is quite 
secure—if anything his position has 
been strengthened. 

The recent bloodbath at The Indian 
Express is, however, typical Jn the 
history of the institution and its 
creator. Perhaps no other newspaper 
proprietor in the country has such an 
enigmatic love-hate relationship with 
editors as Ram Nath Goenka. The 
erstwhile Congress volunteer who got 
interested in journalism around 1929 
because Mahatma Gandhi “wanted me 
to take interest in the paper (that is, 
the Congress organ Swarajya at 
Madras).” 

According to Goenka, “I was with 
the Mahatma in 1977 when he came to 
Champaran. Then in Calcutta, when I 
was in college, I got into contact with 
Subhas Babu (Bose) in the beginning 
of 1922, since I was associating with 
people whom my guardians did not 
like, a conspiracy was hatched to send 
me out of Calcutta to Madras, which 
was like Andaman Islands for the 
north Indians, and particularly for the 
Marwaris, at that time. 1 was supposed 
to be sent there for a few months. 1 
went there, I met Rajaji. Rajaji 
wanted me to take over the activities 
of the Hindi Prachar Sabha; I got 
involved in politics.” 

It is, of course, the tragedy of his 
editors that they have never b^n able 
to fathom Goenka’s “politics” within 
the Express organisation itself. In the 
last two years, at least five other 
editors have come and gone at various 
positions in the organisation, apart 
from the three retiring with Nihal 
Singh’s appointment as editor-in-chief 
from 23 March. Earlier, in February 
Prem Shankar Jha resigned from the 
editorship of The Financial Express ,— 
less than a year after he began a 
flamboyant “let’s-improve-the-paper” 
phase, in which even office caoins 
were changed. Jha’s predecessor at 
The Financial Express, Kevin Raffer¬ 
ty, formerly a senior correspondent of 
London’s Financial Times, had an 
equally brief, whimsical and incom¬ 
prehensible stay. In February, Darryl 



D'Monte, resident editor at Bombay, 
%res also under fire and fer some time 
it appeared that he might be forced to 
follow Oom Moraes, sacked earlier 
from a very lucrative position as editor 
in charM of the Sunday magazine 
section, ^e other two editors to come 
and go during the last two years were 
N. J. Nanporia, the former editor of 
The Times of India and The Statesman 
and media whiz-kid R. V. Pandit, who 

r- 


^: How exactly did the offer from 
^ the Indian uepress materialise? 
We bad heard that you mMt join 
as editor of the Illustrated Weekly. 

A: Well, actually there were 
negotiations going on with the 
Weekly, and the offer was there. 
Then I got this offer from the Ex¬ 
press, which I accepted because I 
think it is a more challenging job in 
a way, and more in line with what I 
have been doing in the past. 1 think 
the Express is a lively paper. 

Q: But don’t you think editing a 
magazine would have been really 
more challenging? 

A: In a way, yes. .Yes, actually. I 
think one of the bright aspects of 
Indian journalism today is how the 
magazines have come up—good, 
bad or indifferent, but there is a 
new thrust in journalism, a breath 
I of fresh air, in terms of investiga- 
I tive reporting, in terms of various 
; other tilings But 1 think the Ex- 
I press, amongst all the major new.s- 

f iapers, is somehow different. It’s 
ivelier, and 1 thought there was 
scope for daily newspapers also 
trying to catch up with modern 
treads. 

; Q: What would be the things you 
i would like to achieve it the Ex¬ 
press in the near future? 

A; It would be unfair for me to 
talk about my plans for the Express 
before I’ve had a chance to be there 
and studied the problems involved, 
and got to know my new colleagues. 
Before doing that, I think it would 
be unfair of me to make any grand 
plans. Obviously my effort will be 
to make the paper better. It’s a 
good paper already, but obviously 
the effort of every new editor is to 
try and improve the paper. 

Q: Talking generally, what in 
your opinion can be done to im¬ 
prove a daily newspaper? 

A: One aspect of any newspaper 
which tends to be forgotten is the 
news. So in terms of future efforts, I 
think one of my efforts would be 
strengthen the news side 

O; The Express, despite being 
such a lively paper, is not number 
one in any metropolis Despite its 
stress on investigative reporting, it 
IS not able to chip away the circula¬ 
tion of more conservative papers. 


was said to have promised Goenka in 
1977 that he would make the Bombay 
edition of the Express sell more than 
The Times of India. 

Apart from the hiring and firing of 
editors, the Express management is 
also constantly shuffling and reshuf¬ 
fling them. Bikram Vohra, who res¬ 
igned in March from—the resident 
editorship of the Ahmedabad edition, 
had originally been appointed to edit 


S. NIHAL SINGH 


A: Well, I would like the Express 
to be number one in the country, 
rather than in one place. Moreover, 
you know that newspaper reading 
is a* habit. People are used to a 
certain style in writing, they are 
used to where a particular news 
item will be...it is like being mar¬ 
ried to somebody. Divorce is diffi¬ 
cult unless the provocation is very 
great. To break a long established 
newspaper reading habit is a diffi¬ 
cult thing. It can still be done but 
there are problems. 

Q: When you resigned Irom The 
Statesman, you had an altercation 
with Mr Irani. At the same time, Mr 
R. N. Goenka is not known to be an 
ea.sy proprietor to get along with. 

A; Frankly, 1 don’t know Mr 
Goenka well. I have never worked 
with him before I have admired 
several thing.s in him, in terms of 
his record during the Emergency. 1 
think he put up a very good fight 
He did it with conviction. The point 
is, I don’t want to pre ludge the 
issue before going theie. I don’t see 
any problems coming up Obvious¬ 
ly, he wants the Express to be even 
better than it is today, and that is 
inv task. So we will be working on 
the same wavelength, in ti’.at sense 
We have not had fo' nial discus¬ 
sions. I was made ilii.s offer, f 
weighed it and I thought n was a 
challenging offer to rake up. 

Q: Do you think that you will be 
able to get along better with Mr 
Goenka than with .Mr It.ini? 

A There was no question of an 
altercation with Mr Irani There 
tame a point when I felt that I was 
not getting my due in terms of what 
my job was. I am not talking of 
tinanciat terms, I am talking in 


.s' .\ihal Singh 



the Sunday magazine section. V. K. 
Narayanan has recently been transfer¬ 
red from Bangalore to Hyderabad as 
the resident editor there, and Saeed 
Naqvi has gone through many depress¬ 
ing phases before emerging suddenly 
as an editor at Madras, suMrvising the 
Madras and some other editions of the 
Indian Express in south India. 

The immediate impact of Goenka's 
manipulations at the editorial level is 


Goenka well” 

terms of my responsibihtes as edi¬ 
tor which were interfered with— 
and I’m talking about the adminis¬ 
trative side. I had no differences on 
policy questions with Mr Irani; I 
just thought he was undermining 
my authority as editor. 

Q: There is a rumour that you 
have recently changed your atti¬ 
tude to Mrs Gandhi’s government 
and are no longer ciitical of it. 

A: No, I have not heard thi.s 
rumour. I haven’t changed. 

<?■ What do von think of the 
present ruling pariv? 

A Well, obviously for various 
reason.s the present leadership has 
not measured up to t,he ta.sks of the 
country. What the alternatives are, 
il .uiv.'at this point of time, is 
another matter. Whatever her 
other faults were, it appeared that 
when Mrs Gandhi returned to pow- 
ei 111 .[.iniiary last year she would 
gel things moving As everybody 
knows, there has been ijuite a mea- 
sine of distlluMitrimsnt Of c-ourse 
.she has been giving various ex- 
pl.u'.,lions, all of -which to me are 
nut entirely cons iru mg. 

<,> It is also \.ud that you 
an- 'nh'd a r.athenny at Mr Pdtwant 
S’.t '• hor.-c .ii \t',v Delhi at 
w!ij( i • Mi's Gandhi met several 
joiii 'lalists and intellectuals. 

I -.s.is .11 f’atvvant’.s house. It 
was nu i;j j -loci.il get together than 
anMiiin,’ else, because nothing ot 
sub'I imc t ame out of n. We discus 
sed '. uiims things in a s-ery desul- 
toi\ tashioii—government build¬ 
ings not being maintained well, 
problems involved in family plati- 
rune, liie question of having experts 
in tile government and what the 
problems are—th.it kind of a thing. 

O' W'a.s the media also dis- 

CllS;,cd? 

A: No 

Q How long a nctiod has been 
mentioned tn vvur lontiact^ 

■\ There is no specific, fused 
leini In any loso, I take a vetv 
diil.itnt, pragr-i u.e attitude to 
tin • problems I iloo i think .;a\ 
c! 1 .-I S (about .1' -vht'u’s tetin ui 
tin- .1 iilrart) .ero.-n- lo verv nu.v’. 

Il 1 , I quesl'oii 'g •ri*’" .ibi-jiv U- 
w.;i ' as one v. ii i - , ."t (lu.l'- i e 

1 mipoilatit I'l.og 


“Frankly, I don’t know Mr 
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diat Ids editors have becoaw insecure, 
and they often extend this insecurity 
to the lower levels, confusing Carres' 
pondents and reporters partiralarly— 
not to mention news etutors and the 
other senior editorial staff. TUI the 
recent reshuffle at the top, for inst¬ 
ance, the Delhi office had as many as 
five editors—Mul|taonkar as editor-in- 
chief, Bhattacharj^ as deputy editor- 
in-chief, Kuldip Nayar as ^itor of the 
Express News Service, Arun Shourie 
as executive editor, and Hiraninoy 
Karlekar as night edinw over the news 
editor. Consequently, the functioning 
of the five editors trften overlapocd, 
and on many occasions specific autiwr- 
ity was never clearly defined. 

A similar state of affairs has also 
continued over the years mi the man¬ 
agerial side of the organisation. The 
Express management scarcely mves 
the impression of being a modem, 
professionally organised set-up. For 
instance, the general manaf^r of the 
Delhi .branch has been a non¬ 
functioning head for nearly three 
years now. The day to dav administra¬ 
tion is practically in the hands of 
another executive. At Bombay, the 
general manager is reported to have 
resigned and is said to be leaving in 
Apnl. This would be the second time 
that this particular general manager 
would be leaving the organisation, 
having left it earlier in 1975 before 
rejoining in 1977. 

Another impact of these policies at 
the senior editorial and management 
levels is that the Express journalists 
are constantly grumbliim about having 
to work with almost no UKilities at all, 
against competitors who provide their 
reporters and correspondents with 
much more support. 

If the Express sdll manages to stay 
in the front on the metropolitan and 
the national level, it is due to certain 
features in the Express tradition. 
Firstly, it is tme <rf the few big news¬ 
paper organiMtions in the country 
tvlwe job-satisfaction is possible. The 
environment inside the ^pcr*a office 
stimulates journalists to do their best, 
particularly on investigative and ex¬ 
clusive news stories. On the editorial 
side, seniors are only too willing to 
encourage yomg Journalists who work 
hard. Tte office environment also en¬ 
courages a considerable amount of 
communication between the editors 
and the staff journalists. Often this 
dialogue is at a friendly, informal 
leveL 

Cktenka has also demonstrated, as 
the wife of a middle-rank staffer at 
Delhi put it, to attract journalists who 
are willing to overwm-k year after year 
for bad saliuries. This has been due to a 
careful recruitment in the post of 
idealistic, sincere and honest people 
for the newspaper’s middle-raiucs. 
Apart from working hard themselves, 
these people have also inspired or 
persuaded others to work far beyond 
the line of duty. As AJit Bhattacharjea 
told Sunday, Goenka's m e th o ds have 
been successful in the past but there 
could be trouble ahead; *He has tfone 
very xrelL This is the biggest chain of 


English-language newspajliS^s. If may 
have worked in an earlier period when 
you could take people for granted, but 
It can’t work any longer. Journalists 
also cannot be taken for granted.” 

It is this highly personal hurt that 
Bhattacharjea and Nayar felt that led 
Kuldip Nayar to ask, in the course of 
his interview with Sunday, why the 
management talked so much about 
needing a young editor-in-chief to suc¬ 
ceed Mulgaonkar; after all, he said, 
Muigaonkar was over seventy years 
old and it was not the management 
that wanted him to retire, it was 
Mulgaonkar who wanted to leave be¬ 
cause of bad health. 

Mulgaonkar’s connection with The 
Indian Express does not exactly come 
to an end from 23 March. |t is said that 
the Express wants Mulgaonkar to re¬ 
tain an advisorial relationship with the 

E aper. This, naturally, leads to another 
ind of explanation for the exit of 
Bhatucharjea and Nayar, over and 
above the fact that they were both 
nearing their retirement age (which is 
58 for working journalists but not for 
editors, who have another two years 
before retirement). It is said that 
Ckienka had wanted Kuldip Nayar to 
edit the Chandigarh edition in 1977 
and build it up as a serious rival to The 
Tribune in Punjab, where Nayar 
enjoys a considerable reputation and 
is quite a celebrity. Nayar, however. 


ma not want to leave Delhi and 
offered to help build the Chandigarh 
edition from Delhi itself. This is said to 
be the beunning of Goenka’s displea¬ 
sure with Nayar. Bhattacharjea’s case 
is less explicable, and the oiuy plausi¬ 
ble explanation as to why he was not 
chosen as the new editor-inchief is in 
the opinion that Mulgaonkar never got 
along with Ajit Bhattacharj^ 

Once news about Nihal Singh was 
conveyed to Kuldip Nayar and Ajit 
Bhattacharjea, both of them told Mul¬ 
gaonkar they would quit. Bhattachar- 
jea, who was to retire next year, went 
on three mcmths* leave on 19 March, 
after giving the necessary three 
months notice of his resi|pMtioa. Kul¬ 
dip Nayar, who tvas to retire in August 
this year, told Sunday on 16 March 
that he would be going on three 
months’ leave, too, and hand in his 
resignation as soon as his lawyers had 
drafted it. 

The parting has been more bitter 
than is visible on the surface, ^it 
Bhattacharjea’s last column for Ine 
Indian Express is said to have been 
rejected by Mulgaonkar. And Kuldip 
Nayar’s comment, in the last piece he 

g ve on 17 March* for his column 
nween TheUnes, that this would be 
his last column in The Indian Express, 
is said to have been edited by GMttka 
himself before the piece was sent to 
the printing press. 


ARUN SHOURIE 

Racehorse on a tonga 


: iir Nihal Singh is not known to 
be pro-Mrs Gandhi’s govern¬ 
ment. How do you see this in the 
context of most proprietors wanting 
to have editors who are in the good 
books <d the government today? 

A: I don’t Imow Mr Nih^ Sin^ 
but if what you say is correct then 
obviously the Indiin Express plans 
to continue to be an independent 
and impartial paper. 

Have you met Nihal 5/jigh? 

I remember meeting him 
many years ago at a dinner in 
Washington, at the house of The 
Hindvfs correspondent there. Mr 
Ramnath Goenka called me to meet 
him after Mr Nihal Singh accepted 
the appointment. The three of us 
were together for five or ten mi¬ 
nutes. 

Q: What do you feel about Mr 
Kuldip Nayar’s and Mr Bbattacbar- 
jea’s resignations? 

A: Their leaving will certainly 
be a great loss to the paper. Both 
are associated with the tradition of 
independent journalism in Indi^ in 
Koldip’s cate with the added ability 
to ferret out news from the inter¬ 
stices of government. 

Q: Are you tbinking of leaving? 

A: No. On all accounts, Mr Nihal 
Singh is a person who will continue 


the independent line of the paper. 
On all accounts, he is a genuinnan. 
But, as I said, I do not know him at 
Ml, so all I can say is what Kamarai 
used tp sar ’‘PawaUua (wa shall 
see).* 

Q: It is said that but tor tbe (ear 
ibM the present gfaremmem would 
not like it, you would bare beast 
cMei editor? 

A: No, not at att. After all, you 
have yourself implied that Mr Nmal 
Sin^ is not exactK a favourite of 
this govCTnment. So 1 don’t think 
that the possible reaction of the 
government could have been a deci¬ 
sive factor in the selection of tbe 
new editor. Sectmdly, Mr Goenka 
has a much better assessment of my 
suitability tor such tiling than 
friends like you have. Ever since we 
to know each other. Ram Nathji 
been telling me, ”You are a 
racehorse. My &press is a tonga. I 
must make a ton^hone out of you, 
otherwise you’ll wreck my Ex¬ 
press.” There’s a typical Ram Nath 
Goenka statement for you, one to 
which you can’t object. After all, 
who can object to being reined in 
on the grounds that he is a race¬ 
horse who happens to be yoked for 
the moment to a tonga? But it isn’t 
iutt a shrewd way of putting thinn 
it is shrewd assessment too, isn’t it? 
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“Kuldip is my friend... 
but Nihal Singh is younger’’ 


Ram tfath Gomka, the owner of Uie 
Indian Express avup, spoke to Anil 
Saaii about the changes m the Ermress 
group—tbe resignations and the 

X mtment of S. Nihal Singh as the 
r-in-chM of the Indian Express. 


^, Wbjr did you select Mr Nihal 

V * Sin^ tone the new editor-in- 
chia of the Indian Express, a dedsion 
that lead to the resignation of Mr 
Kuldip Nayar and Mr Ajit Bhat- 
tachariea? 

A: Nihal Singh is a srounger man. 
Mr Ajit Bhattacharjea was to retire 
within one year, and we thought that 
for a job like this we should have a 
younur man. We are a totally diffe¬ 
rent land of newspaper group. The 
Indian Express is bang momced from 
ten different centres. The editor-in- 
chief is in charge of all the ten edi- 
Uoas, of the staff, news coverage, 
correq^dents and the like.‘We have 
more aian a tho u sand journalists. We 
want a vouem man because we have 
found that older people have not been 
abte to do fuU justice to die demands 
which our newqwper in^Kiset upon 

Q: What do you and Mhr Nihal Singh 
hope to achieve together! 

A: He is fifty-two: a young man. He 
eras the editor of The mcesman; he’s 
weU known as a journalist—that is all 
the qualification we need. We d(m*t 
want any more qualifications than he 
possest es , and in any case we have a 
rule that the retiring editor suggests 
his successor: and it was Mr Uulgaonk- 
ar svho selected Mr Nihal Singh. When 
Mr Frank Morses retired, he selected 
Hr Mulgaonkar. So die retiring editor 
has the largett say in die appointment 
of ids successor. I am not suggesdng 
that I have no say in the matter, no: 1 
have a sar, but unless I have got very 
strong reasons to differ with the edi¬ 
tor, 1 alw^ agree vtith die editor in 
the appmntnient of his s u cc es sor. 

Q: were there other names consi¬ 
dered for the editor-io-cbief? 

A: Yes, some names srere sug¬ 
gested, but Mr Mulgaonkar selected 
Mr NiU Sinah. 

Q: One of ^ things that Mr Kuldip 
Nayar and Mr Bbatacharjea implied 

A; Kuldip Nayar*s case is totally 
different, because Nihal Singh was his 
junior and he doesn’t jetu that he 
should condnue now at a junior of 
Nihal Sin^ Apart from diet, ha was 
to rcdtc m August diis year. So be is 
retiring in Julv this year, that’s alL 
There Is no dofarence b etw een the 
two situatiotts. 

Q: There was an impresmtm in the 


Delhi office of the Express that Mr 
Ajit Bhattacharjea might succeed Mr 
Mulgaonkar. 

A: There was, there was...that was 
considered. When we considered other 
people, Ajit Mtattacharjea was de¬ 
finitely considered. Ajit Bhattacharjea 
is a fine man, he is a good journalist, 
no quesdon about it, but we found that 
a younger man would be a bettm 
person to take care of the ten edidont 
than a person «dio is on the retiring 
list. 


Q: So much care seems to be going 
into select^ the editor-in-chief, but 
some editions do not even have a 
resident editor. 

A: Your question actually answetk 
your earlier quesdons: some of the 
editions do not have resident editors, 
and the responsibility of the editor-in- 
chief becomes larger and greater, and 
therefore you want a poyon who can 
devote a lot of time, energy and trtio 
will have the energy to stay. After all, I 
am 77,1 can’t function. I work for an 
hour or two, and then I get tired. After 
all, vitality goes...(cought). I have 
absolutely nooiiim against Ajit Miat- 
tacharjea or Kuldip—Kuldip is my 
friend. Evmi yesteruay, we parted as 
great friends. I can appredate his 
position. He didn’t reject nqr appoint¬ 
ment of Nihal Kngh. he’s not opixised 
to it, but his personal position was diat 
he could not continue. 

Q: How do you implement your 
ptdfcy in the paper? 

A: I don’t intmere widi the editor. 


My policy is set once in five years or 
once in ten years. Supposiiu the editor 
comes to me and sqrs, *WelL if we take 
this risk it may cost you a fortune. Do 
you want us to take this ride or not? 
We would not Ufce to do 
which will hurt you irreparaMy.' Thm 
I could tell him. alright, go abend, 1 
don’t mind die ride: or dint I ndnd die 



ride, please go slow. But diet haw N — 
once In tan yean, onea in five yuan. 

Q:Satnemae$ one gets Nrebnpreaa- 
ion that at the Express ethtan me 
appointed tmd dismissed suddmtly, 

A: Whom have we appointed and 
ediom have we dismissed—can you 
give me a sin^ instance? 

A: At the Financial Ei^ress, Mr 
Prem Shankar Jha~. 

A: So f ar as w Prem Shankar Jha is 
concerned, he undersunds me, I 
undmtand him. He dtinks that he is 
more a writer dian an adnUnistrator. 
The editor’s job U more of an adminis¬ 
trator’s dian a writer’s.' 

He is a thorough gentleman, a very 
knowledgeable person, and I have 

S eat respect for him, but be ndd me 
at he would like to take a yrriting 
job, and 1 think he is going to the 
Times of India as a wnter, not an 
editor but a writer. Some people are 
good administrators, some people are 
good writers, and some people, accord¬ 
ing to me. like Mulgaonkar, are both. 
But it is very rare to find pwple srho 
are both good administrators and wri¬ 
ters. 

What actually happetied when 


Mr V. K. Narsimbatt i 


sedfrom the 


anan res^e 

organisation in 1977? (Sir Narsimban 
bad resigned as editor td the Financial 
Express and editor-in-chief of The In¬ 
dian Emress.) 

A: That is very siii^e, that Is as 
simple as daylight. Wnat himpened 
was this. When I was dying in Calcutta 
of a heart attack, I was unconscious for 
thirty days and evmjdwdy thought 
that I would go. It was in 1^6, dutug 
die Emergency. Then the government 
of India tried to force mV son to 
dismiss Mr Mulgaonkar and aopidnt 
sonmbody who was a reporter m The 
TTmes or Indie—I don’t know his 
name—as editor. Bly son remons¬ 
trated. He said hia ntfaer was dying, 
let us take die decision after cidier be 
dies or he regains health, not before 
dut. But they forced him; fiiuling his 
father on the deathbed, he submitted. 
Vrhen Mulgaonkar bea^ about it, he 
aent in hu resignation. He said he 
would not like to embarrass my son, 
particnlariy when I was not there. He 
resigned and went away. I did not 
know about ft for another two months; 
my people didn’t want to give me die 
iafonDation when I wasatwelLWhen I 
heerd it, I was very upset but udiat 
could I do? I saw to tt diet Mulgaonkar 
was pr y er ly treated, properly looked 
after, miring die tiine he srasn’t the 
editor. And we q^pointed Narsfanhan 
a tem p or ar y measure; in wiitiiqb 
e was told) diat it was a temp or ar y 
. b (in The Indian Express) and diat 
during the period he would get some 
extra rs mimer atfon. Hie moment the 
Emergency was over, t laid Narshnhan 
diat 1 iras gettiim bade Mulgaonkar 
and thaakeahim for die way m which 
he had behaved for eight or nine 
mondis of Emergen^. He said now be 
was the acting editor-in<hief, and he 
all fbv lift, to he r™i| nas 
as the editor-in-chief. I said that was 
not possiUe. Anybody who had bean a 
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victim of Emargoncy must be restored 
to his old position. He said he would 
not be able to work under Mulgeonkert 
having once become the editor-in- 
chief, i said, according to our agree¬ 
ment, in writing, he was only a tempor¬ 
ary person. He said, yes, but now he 
felt that it was beneath his dignity to 
work under anybody. I can’t help it, I 
said thank you and we parted as 
friends. What else would you expect 
me to do? 

Q: What is the tradition in The 
Indian Express that has created this 
image that it has today? 

A; We were born at a time when we 
were fighting for Independence. We 
started the paper in 1932. Then, in 
South India, there was no Congress 
paper. There were two papers in Mad¬ 
ras, one was The Hindu which, accord¬ 
ing to them, was an independent pap¬ 
er, and then there was an English- 
owned paper, The Madras Mail, which 
was wholly European-owned, and you 
can understand that anything national 
was irrational for them. We were born 
at that time to fill up the vacuum 
which was created by the demise of 
Swarajya whit h was run by Prakasam 
Rajagopalachari. Swarajya died in 
1931. So we took over, it was a paper 
which was there to back up the Con¬ 
gress in all its activities. In 1934 the 
authorities demanded some security 
from us, sometimes they prosecuted 
us, and all that process went on, from 
1932 itself till the war. When war 
broke out, naturally we were against 
India being involved. The condition of 
Mahatma Gandhi was that we were 
prepared to be involved in the war, if 
the war was an Indian war, not an 
imperialistic war. Finally, in 1942, 
Mahatma Gandhi and all the rest of 
them were arrested on the eve of the 
meeting of the AlCC on 9 August and 
Mahatma Gandhi the next day said 
that he would like every nationalist 
newspaper to close dovim and lestart 
only when there was some freedom 
promised to us. We were the first to 
close down. Then there was a split in 
the newspaper world. There was an All 
India Newspaper Editors Conference, 
born in 1940, and there was a national¬ 
ist Newspaper Editors Conference, 
born in 1942. I was president of the 
nationalist Newspaper Editors Confer¬ 
ence and Mr Srimvasan of the The 
Hindu was the president of the All 
India Newspaper Editors Conference. 

Q: Today, the. Express is hardly pro- 
Congress; it is almost anti-Congress. 

A: Why do you say anti-Congress? 
We are independent, we are not anti- 
Congress, we are not for anything, we 
take each issue on its merits, whether 
it is for the Congress or against the 
Confess. And then there are quite a 
numoer of Congresses now. There is 
not one Congress; three which I know, 
there may be many more, there may 
be some more which, I don’t know. So, 
which Congress are we to support, and 
which Congress are we to oppose? 
There is no Congress now left, as a 
national organisation, as an organisa¬ 
tion which represents the nation. The 


Janata Party, the BJP, ail the parties 
in the country are supposed to repre^ 
sent the people of the country. It is 
inevitable that we take a line neither 
for nor against anybody, but in the 
interest of the country and of the 
people, and that’s what we do. 

O' Though the Express is the 
largest chain in the country it is not 
the number one paper in any one part 
of the jcountry. 

A; There is a paper called The 
Statesman in Calcutta; it is more than 
a century old, it has a tradition and 
therefore it gets most of the classified 
advertisements. Likewise, you have 
The Hindu in the south, you have The 
Hindustan Times in Delhi, The Times 
of India at Bombay. Now all these 
papers are the oldest established pap¬ 
ers in each of their regions, and they 
get the classified advertisements. And 
whether you like it or not, classified 
advertisements are news items wrap¬ 
ped in currency notes. They create 
readership, and they will go to the 
largest circulated paper. So unless you 
have the classified advertisements, 
YOU can’t become the largest circu¬ 
lated paper, and unless you are the 
largest circulated paper you don’t get 
the classified advertisements. They 
have got a lead over me of more than 
fifty years. Besides that, if you go to 
Madras, the man will say, ‘Mv grand¬ 
father read The Hindu, my father read 
The Hindu, 1 will also read The Hindu.' 
Likewise in Calcutta for The States¬ 
man and to some extent the Amrita 
Baser Patrika. The same thing goes for 
The Times of India (at Bomhay) and 
The Hindustan Times at Delhi. It is an 
inhuman job, a very, very difficult job 
to get the better of them. Of course, 
sometimes we do, on account of our 
independent policy. In Emergency we 
had the largest circulation in Delhi, 
because we were the only people— 
according to readers, not according to 
me—who were giving the latest politic¬ 
al news, without fear or favour. Our 
circulation reached two lakhs and 
eighty thousands copies. 

S ; But the Express was not able to 
on to that circulation. 

A: No, because things changed. Ev- 
e^body became a Janata Party paper. 
When the Janata Party came into 
ower, eveiybody followed the Janata 
arty; The Indian Express was not the 
only such paper. There was no paper 
which did not toe the line of the 
Janata Party (and its in-fighting also) 
just as we did. So there was no differ¬ 
ence between us and our competitors. 
Today also, sometimes they get the 
better of us in certain news items; 
sometimes we get the better of them. 
But because of our independence our 
circulation is quite appreciable. It is 
not that we are far behind our com¬ 
petitors; the only difference is that 
they get more advertisements, more 
classified advertisements, therefore 
giving more pages and therefore get¬ 
ting more circulation than us. 

Q: What are your plans for the 
future of the Express as an institution? 
A: Future of what? My institution? 


You SM, that is a much bigg«r ques¬ 
tion. As long as I am alive, fun there. 
After me, I have practically nobody In 
the family. My son is no more. My 
daughter-in-law is the onW person in 
the family. What we shau do in the 
future I am not able to tell you. Even if 
1 knew it, I would not tell you. 

O: There was a rumour some time 
back that you were thinking of estab¬ 
lishing a trust to run the Express 
organisation. 

A: This is a subject which I won’t 
like to discuss, because some things 
have to be done. What will be in the 
best interests of the paper shall be 
done. We would like to keep the paper 
going because I have invested out of 
my sweat and blood and 1 won’t like it 
to die. We are thinking of ways and 
means to keep t|)e flag Hying, its light 
burning. How do we do it is a matter 
which I can’t discuss because I don't 
know myself. 

Q: What is your 'relationship', if 
one can call it that, with the present 
government? 

A; Plus-minus zerol They are inde¬ 
pendent, we are independent. I am not 
against the government: when they do 
certain things which are good, we 
applaud them. When we think that 
they have done something wrong we 
criticise them, and that is the duty of 
any independent newspaper, 

Q: The Express has always had a 
very bright, very hard working staff. 
Would you like to comment on the fact 
that many members of the staff feel 
that they are underpaid? 

A; We were the first to accept the 
Palekar award. The Palekar award 
puts us almost in the highest category. 
No, 1 cannot help people thinking that 
they are underpaid but compared to 
anybody, I say, and I challenge, that 
merit-wise no staff of mine is under¬ 
paid and I am very happy with my 
staff. My staff likes me, I like them. Do 
you know when I was sick in Calcut¬ 
ta—I was dying—my staff collected 
money in South India and performed 
archana in all the temples in South 
India, at their cost. That U the spirit of 
my staff. There may be some disgrun¬ 
tled people. Yop mean to say there are 
no disgruntled people in the world? 
The best of people may be disgruntled, 
because everybody thinks that he de¬ 
serves more than what he gets. If 
people think they are ill-paid, I can't 
help it. The fact is that we are working 
in the red. We are losing money be¬ 
cause of rising expenses, rising cost of 
newsprint. I get a rental income of one 
crore rupees or more, that goes into 
the paper and still we don’t get profits. 
But I am not worried about it because I 
don’t want money. What do 1 want 
money for? Do you know that for the 
last twenty years we have not given 
one farthing as dividend to the share¬ 
holders? But I believe that whatever 
we make—if we lose, we lose—whatev¬ 
er we make must be ploughed back to 
build an organisation. That’s what we 
do, and that’s what we have been 
doing all the time. But for that, we 
would not be what we are today. ■ 




Minorities commission: 
twice orphaned? 

The Janata government ignored it. This one didn't like 
Justice Ansari 



New Delhi: The powers that rule Delhi On 31 May 1978, Mr Masani res¬ 
have always claimed concern for the igned. More than a year later. Prof, 
minorities: lauded them on public John and another member Dr Aloo J. 
media, shed tears for them during Dastur handed in their resignations, 
elections, wept copiously after every On 23 February 1981, Justice Ansari, 
communal riot. Central and state gov- who had been appointed chairman was 
ernments have vied with each other to sacked. He was curtly informed that 
appoint committees, panels and com- his term had expired although he had 
missions. five more months to go. 

It was with some such pious con- Meanwhile reports, on the Aligarh 
cern that the Janata government Muslim University Bill, the Aligarh 
adopted a resolution to set up the riots, the Jamshedpur riots, the Free- 
Minorities commission on 12 January dom of Religion Bill, on a dispute 
1978. The government then felt the concerning a Sikh gurdwara at Karnal, 
need for “effective institutional had been presented to*the central and 
arrangements for the effective en- state governments along with compre- 
forcement and implementation of all hensive recommendations. The gov- 
the safeguards provided fur the minor- ernments did not even acknowledge 
ities in the Constitution, in central and the reports. The centre, apart from an 
state laws, in government policies...” occasional polite letter to the chair- 
etc. Eight functions were listed, rang- man, virtually ignored the commis- 
ing from preparation of reports to sion’s existence. 

evaluation of safeguards to suggestion The members soon realised that the 
of legal and welfare measures The assurance of 'full cooperation,’ was 
resolution promised all governmental merely lip .service. And there was 
cooperation, assuring the commission nothing the commission could do ab- 
of an official explanation for each out it. Its recommendations were not 
rejected recommendation. (It did not, binding on the governments as it had 
however, say then that every other not been given a statutory status. The 
recommendation would fall in this commission’s powers were limited to a 
category.) The portents were good purely advisoiy body and the advice it 
The minorities, ever gullible, wel- gave usually fell on deaf ears. Mr 
corned the move. Mr M. R. Masani was Masani became aware of the commis- 
appointed chairman of the commission sion’s impotence within a few months 
with Justice M. R. A. Ansari and of its inception and resigned. John and 
Professor V. V. John as members. Dastur took longer, and Justice Ansari 
3f) 


Stuck on till the bitter end, protesting 
for a statutory status all along, untu 
the home ministry decided that it had 
tolerated him long enough. 

Justice Ansari had been appointed 
chairman of the commission when it 
was reconstituted by the President of 
India on 28 July 1978, two months 
after Masani’s resignation. At that 
time its strength was further expanded 
to include three more members: Air 
Chief Marshal Arjan Singh, Dr AJop J. 
Dastur and Ven. Kushak G. Bakhida. 

Today, the .commission’s officials 
claim that Justice Ansari’s term ex¬ 
pired on 23 February as was sijfited in 
the letter from the home ministry and 
that the commission had never been 
re constituted. They are, perhaps, una¬ 
ware of the contents of para five of the 
first annual report for the year ending 
31 December 1978. 

With the resignation, the govern¬ 
ment has finally been able to create a 
post for the former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court,' Mirza HameeduUa 
Beg. Mr Beg took over as chairman on 
4 March. Two more members are ex¬ 
pected to be appointed shortly to final¬ 
ly fill in the vacancies left by John and 
Dastur. 

The commi-ssion, when constituted 
in 1978, was sanctioned neither staff, 
nor a budget nor even office accom¬ 
modation by the government. Its meet¬ 
ings were sometimes held at the India 
International Centre in Delhi, some¬ 
times at Mr Masani’s residence in 
Bombay and occasionally at the home 
ministry. Eventually, two buildings 
were allotted on a temporary basis at 
Willingdon Crescent in New Delhi. 
Finally, it was given a place it could 
call its own, in the Lok Nayak Bhawan 
at Khan Market, Delhi. Obviously if 
this was the situation vis-a-vis a cen¬ 
tral office, the commission did not get 
any regional offices. 

The Congress(I) manifesto for the 
1980 elections promised a statutory 
status for the commis.sion, promising 
the minorities that it would do what 
the Janata government had failed to. 
But instead, shortly after coming to 
power, it appointed a “high-powered” 
panel under Dr Gopal Singh to consid¬ 
er fiscal policies relating to the minor¬ 
ities. That this function is contained in 
the commission’s official terms of re¬ 
ference was disregarded. Perhaps, the 
real fault of the commission, in the 
eyes of the present government, was 
that it was a Janata ‘enterprise.’ 
Which was tragic, since’the Janata had 
treated the commission as an orphan 
too. 

The Janata government, however, 
in the face of immense pressure from 
minority lobbies did introduce the 
Constitution (46th Amendment) Bill in 
Parliament for according statutory sta¬ 
tus to the commission and abolishing 
the post of special officer. Linguistic 
Minorities (as his function came under 
the purview of the commission). The 
Bill, predictably, was dropped as it did 
not even secure a quorum in Parlia¬ 
ment. This was another fraud perpe¬ 
trated on minorities. 








It is worthwhile to note whet the 
annual reports say about the AMU Bill 
and other matters taken up by the 
commission. Regarding the AMu Bill, 
the commission points out that, shortly 
after taking the Bill under its consld* 
eration, it had requested the educa¬ 
tion minister not to introduce the Bill 
in Parliament until the commission 
"had an opportunity to express their 
considered views, to the government.” 
The education minister acknowledged 
the letter on S May 1978 but did not 
mention anything about the Bill. The 
next day members of the commission 
learnt from newspaper reports that 
the education minister had made a 
statement in the Lok Sabha announc¬ 
ing the government’s decision to intro¬ 
duce the AMU Bill in the current 
session of Parliament. A similar 
announcement was made in the Rajya 
Sabha. 

The Commission's investigation of 
the Aliggrh communal riots in that 
year were also thwarted by the Uttar 
Pradesh government’s refusal to allow 
them to meet the then district magis¬ 
trate and the senior superintendent of 
police who had been transferred out of 
Aligarh. The report was thus prepared 
without the versions of the two impor¬ 
tant district officials. 

In the first report the commission 
had recommended, amongst other 
things, withdrawal' of the PAC from 
sensitive areas of the towto be 
reolaced by CRP and BSF contingents. 
It had also recommended recruitment 
of a larger percentage of Muslims in 
the PAG. The report was not consi¬ 
dered then by the government. Only 
when riots took place in Moradabaa 
were the issues re-opened. 

Last November the home ministry 
approached the Minorities commission 
to organize a seminar on Muslims and 
their problems at Hyderabad in Janu¬ 
ary 1981. The commission agreed. One 
lakh of rupees was sanctioned. Invita¬ 
tions were sent and accepted by per¬ 
sons from all over the country. Only 
the dates remained to be agreed upon. 
That depended on the convenience of 
the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, who would inaugurate the semi¬ 
nar. Early in January, Justice Ansari 
on returning to Delhi after finalising 
arrangements for the seminar in 
Hyderabad, received a letter from the 
home ministry saying that the seminar 
had been canceUea No explanation 
was offered. Justice Ansari wrote to 
the home minister protesting against 
this decision. He did not receive a 
reply until 23 February when hp was 
Informed that his term had in the 
government's opinion expired with im¬ 
mediate effect. Justice Beg, he was 
told, was expected to replace him. 

J ustice Beg has taken over. He has 
e it clear that he is more in¬ 
terested in human rights than the 
specific problems of the mlnorltlef: 
that the need today is for a human 
rights commission and not a mere 
commission for mlnoritlesi and that 
every individual after all is a mlnorl^ 
when considered as part of the entire 
human race. Wlmn asked if he felt that 


the government had done enough for 
human rights and the minorities since 
Independence he admitted, "Well 
frankly I have not studied the question 
of minorities in relation to human 
rights." 

Snehnat Syed 


The ex-chairman of the Minoritin 
commis$ioa, Justice M. JR. A. An$ui, 
gave thii exclusive interview after his 
removai. 

Q; Wb 0 h tbt Miaoritima commiaaion 
was tint ton/nd in 1979 did you or the 
other mombiara tool that it would rum 
out to bo such an ineffective body? 

A: Certainly not. We all thought it 
would be a very effective body be¬ 
cause it would be an independent body 
and it would function with the full 
cooperation of the centre and state 
governments. 



M. R. Masani 


Q: The tact that it came into exist¬ 
ence by a resolution, did that under¬ 
mine its status right from the begin¬ 
ning? 

A: No. At that time we thought that 
because it had been created by the 
central government it would get the 
cooperation of all state governments 
and its recommendations would be 
binding on the governments con¬ 
cerned. We never felt at the beginning 
that a statutory Status was necessary. 
But when we found that there was not 
all that much cooperation forthcoming 
from the state governments, we began 
demanding a statutory status. 

Q: Whot were the ditficultioa you 
tocod in getting the centrai end state 
govommonta to accept your recom¬ 
mendations? 

A: The difficulties we faced ware 
mainly delays in sending replies to our 
letters. Now you tee our modus opor- 
ondi was that whenever any repre¬ 
sentation was made either by an orga¬ 
nisation, group or individual, we cal¬ 
led for the comments of the state 
government concerned or the unibn 
government. Sometimes we did not get 
replies for months, so we had to send 
reminders, causing not only delays but 
also frustration. Ultlmatofy wo found 
that the comments sent to us were not 
very satisfactory. They were vary cur¬ 
sory in nature and oied to support 
action ahraady taken by the govern¬ 
ment. ThMo were merely commants of 


junior officials, and we felt these ques¬ 
tions were not being considered at the 
higher levels. And ultimately when we 
did make some recommendations they 
were not accepted by the state govern¬ 
ments. 

Q: Whet about intringemont on the 
commission’s Jurisdiction by various 
committees lite the Dr Gopel Singh 
panel? 

A; No, that was no problem at all. I 
. have never felt that the constitution of 
the Or Gopal Singh panel ever hin¬ 
dered our own working. 1 have never 
expressed any disapproval. U they 
were able to do anything that we were 
not able to, it is all the more welcome. 

Q: But don’t these kinds ot commit' 
tees undermine the status of the 
Minorities commiaaion, particulerfy if 
they hove political patronage? 

A; You are assuming that they have 
official patronage; that, assumption 
mi^t not be correct. Of course the 
only thing is that the Minorities com¬ 
mission was originally constituted by 
the then Janata government whereas 
this high powered panel (Dr Gopal 
Singh’s) was constituted by the pre¬ 
sent government. 

Q; Just before the Cotrgressfl) came 
into power Professor V. V. John and 
Aloo Dastur resigned. It is being said 
that they had personal differences 
with you as they felt more eamhasis 
was being paid to problems of Muslims 
than other minorities. 

A: Well I do not think that the 
resignation had anything to do with 
such differences. They resigned be¬ 
cause they felt that every time there is 
a change of government the members 
of the conunission should also tender 
«^heir resignations. I felt that it was not 
a correct view because the commission 
does not represent the government in 
power. We do an independent kind of 
work, and whichever party forms the 
government we send our recommenda¬ 
tions to it. I agree there were some 
differences between me and some of 
the members, but we were carrying on 
inspite of these differences. 

Q; Recently in Parliament Mr ISail 
Singh said that there was no unani¬ 
mous opinion on the recommenda¬ 
tions, which is why the government 
had not implemented them. 

A: I don’t think that is correct. 
Almost all our decisions were unani¬ 
mous. Our report on the minority char¬ 
acter of Aligarh University, about the 
Aligarh riots, Jamshedpur riots, com¬ 
munal incidents in Tamil Nadu...every- 
thing was unanimous. It was only m 
one matter that there was difference 
of opinion. This was about Tyagl's 
Freedom of Religion Bill where 1 and 
Dr John and Dr Dastur felt that the 
Ull was detrimental to the interests of 
the (IhHstians. Air Chief Marshal Ar¬ 
an Singh and Kushak Bakhula Saheb 
alt otherwise. So they sent differing 
notes. But except for this, there was no 
other report tent by the commission 
where there was any difference of 
opinion at all, 

Q; Whet about the charge that the 
commiaaion had been more involved 
with the probtema of Mualima then 
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other minorities? 

A: I dery that charge. In fact my 
own feeling that the commission has 
not been able to do much for the 
Muslims, at least not so much as it has 
been able to do for the other minor¬ 
ities. Now, Muslim problems are 
numerically more than the problems 
of other minorities. And problems like 
communal riots cannot be called prob¬ 
lems of the Muslim minority alone. But 
the most important problems facing 
the Muslims, like unemployment, the 
problem of language, the problem of 
admission in scnools—these have not 
been tackled at all. I would certainly 
deny the charge that the commission 
has been devoting itself mostly to the 
problems of Muslims. 

Q: How and when were you in¬ 
formed that your term had expired? 

A; I was informed on 23 February at 
about 4 pm by the home secretary on 
the telephone that my term had ex¬ 
pired on the same day. 

Q: Can you think of any reason as to 
why thjs sudden termination of your 
services? 

A: Well, I can only think of one 
reason. I was protesting to the govern¬ 
ment against the cancellation of a 
seminar that was proposed to be held 
at Hyderabad. The idea of holding the 
seminar emanated from the govern¬ 
ment, it was not my idea at all. Even 
the subjects to be discussed were 
proposed by the home ministry. The 
commission met and passed a resolu¬ 
tion agreeing to hold the seminar. At 
every step, we were in consultation 
with the home ministry. The budget 
was sanctioned and then ultimately 
the formal approval of the government 
was also obtained, and it was only 
thereafter that I issued letters to va¬ 
rious persons inviting them to psutici- 
pate in the seminar. Even the list of 
invitees was sent to the home ministry 
and there was no objection at any 
time. 

I was going to Hyderabad on 19 
December to make the arrangements. 
Just before 1 left, I received a phone 
call from the home secretary saying 
that the government was reconsider¬ 
ing the matter and the seminar might 
be postponed. I asked for the reason, 
he could not give the reason. So I went 
to Hyderabad and came back. I was 
pressing the home secretary to tell me 
what the government had decided, and 
ultimately he told me that the govern¬ 
ment hao decided to cancel the senu- 
nar. He did not give any reasons. I said 
I had to write to several persons in¬ 
forming them of the cancellation of 
the seminar, and so 1 wanted the 
government communicate this order to 
me. He told me to write on my own. I 
said that it was not fair on me; the 
decision (to cancel) had been taken by 
the government, and why should I take 
the responsibility of calling it off? 

Then I wrote to the home minister 
requesting him to communicate the 
decision of the government to me in 
writing. It was not even acknowledged, 
no reply has been given. The only 
reply is the termination of my tenure. 


CONGBESS(U) 

Pawaror Ram— 
who’s going to lead? 



Bombay; Aurangabad, in May, will 
decide whether the Congress(U) will 
be led by Mr Jagjivan Ram or Mr 
Sharad Pawar. Ilie transition of lead¬ 
ership from Mr Devaraj Urs (who 
actuaUy, is quite reluctant to step 
down), is going to be a pitched battle 
with the two contenders fighting 
through their proteges. Jagjivan Ram 
is using his son Suresh (of the Suresh- 
Shushma fame) while Sharad Pawar 
will fight through Suresh Kalmadi, the 
dynamic president of the Indian Youth 
Congress(U). 

Suresh Ram who has no back¬ 
ground of political activity in the Con¬ 
fess, has tried to assert himself in 
Youth Congress affairs for more than a 
year but with no success. He tried to 
disrupt the 9 August youth day rally 
in Delhi last year and this year’s 
meeting of the Congress(U) Working 
Committee. Suresh Ram tried his best 
to get the AICC(U) meeting to be held 
in UP and raised slogans and demon¬ 
strations but he didn't succeed. Finally 
Aurangabad was decided as the venue. 
The venue is important because there 
is scope for manipulating delegates 
and mustering support in one’s home¬ 
town. 

At the moment Devaraj Urs seems 
to be on the side of Jagjivan Ram. Urs 
is angry with the group led by Suresh 
Kalmadi, Vylar Ravi and others who 
raised their voices against Shyam 
Dhar Mishra continding as president 
of the UP Congress Committee. Mishra 
was convicted for murder and got a 
sentence of life imprisonment. He is 
out on bail. But Mishra is Devaraj 
Urs’s protege and when Mishra hand¬ 
ed in his resignation after he was 
pressurised from all sides, Urs refused 
to accept it initially. 

Mishra, now, has promised Jagjivan 
Ram 40 AICC votes out of 90 from 
Uttar Pradesh. On Jagjivan Ram’s side 


are people like Yunus Salim and Raj 
Bahadur. Sharad Pawar has the sup¬ 
port of younger elements like P. R. 
Das Munhshi, A. K. Antony, Unnikrish- 
nan, Vylar Ravi, Dharam Vir Sinha 
and Kishore Deo. 

The process of gathering support of 
AICC members has started and money 
is said to be flowing. Wary and unwary 
delegates are being trapped into sup¬ 
porting the two contenders. Kalmadi 
who has shown his organisational 
capacity in Maharashtra as well as at 
the national level has a distinct edge 
over Suresh Ram who probably has 
much more financial strength. A hote¬ 
lier by profession, Suresh Kalmadi is 
an ex-Indian Air Force pilot and rose 
to the lilhelight as Sanjay Gandhi’s 
trouble-shooter. After the split he re¬ 
mained in the Congress! U) and last 
year he organised the spectacular de¬ 
monstration outside the Maruti fac¬ 
tory. He kept Suresh Ram out of the 
demonstration. He also organised the 
Dindi of the left and democratic par¬ 
ties and more recently the cycle Swan 
in which a few thousand unemployed 
youths cycled from Pune to Bombay to 
present a memorandum to chief minis¬ 
ter, A.R. Aniulay, during the Assembly 
session. 

Kalmadi’s demands for the unem¬ 
ployed are: the right to work guaran 
teed in the Constitution; a declaration 
by the government that all its policies 
in the field of agriculture, industry, 
science and technology will be tested 
on the touchstone of employment 
potential; one job for every family 
with a minimum salary of Rs .300 and 
postal order system for applying for 
jobs must be stopped etc, etc. 

Suresh Ram.on the other hand,has 
enjoyed colouriul notoriety. He has 
been found in a white Mercedes which 
was in the name of the dealer who was 
allegedly the go-between in the Jaguar 
deal which his father had made during 
his tenure as defence minister in the 
Janata government. He also arranged 
the Boat Club meeting of farmers last 
month which was addressed by his 
father, Jagjivan Ram, and Devaraj 
Urs. But the battle is on and, as Suresh 
Kalmadi sees it, it is the battle of the 
young against the old: Sharad Pawar 
(40) and Ja^ivan Ram (70). It will also 
represent a tight between the forces of 
change and the forces of status quo. 

However, more cynical observers 
say the real reason for the tendentious 
fi^t for the presidentship of the Con¬ 
gress (U) is that the person in this 
position will have a better bargaining 
position with Mrs Indira Gandhi, presi¬ 
dent of the Congress (I). 

Olga Tellis 
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CM Gundu Rao 
does not like 
Khodays 

Bangalore; The continuing dogtight 
between the state CM, R. Gundu Rao 
and the house of Khodays—the liquor 
barons of the state—has reportedly 
thrown the proposed joint sector feed 
er airline service linking the southern 
states into a spin. The detailed project 
report drawn up by the TAKK (Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and 
Kerala) Airways on the proposed third 
level airservice is on the verge of 
being shelved primarily because of 
what might ultimately be a nft be¬ 
tween the state bureaucracy and the 
distille 

It may be recalled that the distillers 
owe their present status to the former 
CM Devaraj Urs. Gundu Rao, stalked 
by the shadow of his predecessor in 
office, has not been particularly keen 
on establishing rapport with the Kho¬ 
days, who in turn have their own 
reservations about the present CM. 

The move to establish a third level 
airservice to link tourist resorts and 
industrial centre.s achieved formal rec¬ 
ognition with the constitution of the 
Gidwani Committee by tho Janata un 
ion civil aviation minister, Purushot- 
tam Kaushik in Apiil 1978. The com¬ 
mittee had billed the Canadian Twin 
Otter with a passenger tapaciiy of 20 
as the most suitable for the proposed 
airservice—a decision seconded by Ait 
Marshal J.Zaheer who succeeded Mi 
Gidwani in the committee. However, 
controversy was generated over the 
selection of an aircraft when another 
committee headed by Don Braganza, 
retired regional director of the Indian 
Airlines, put forward its recommenda¬ 
tion that the Spanish Casa 212 should 
replace the Twin Otter. The recom¬ 
mendation caused a furore in aviation 
circles for the Casa 212 is yet to 
receive ratification from the regula 
tory agencies in the UK and the USA 

While the centre is yet to make up 
Its mind oh the issue, Vayudoot— 
India’s premier third level airservice 
operating in the north-eastern region 
limped off to a start with two ram 
shackle Fokker Friendship F 27 air¬ 
craft, hired from Indian Airlines. Avia 
tion cassandras as well as TAKK au 
thorities are confident that the maiden 
service will not last long without liber¬ 
al government subsidies, primarily be¬ 
cause the F' 27 IS not designed to 
operate on air routes of average stage 
lengths of 200 kms. However, the laun¬ 
ching of Vayudoot has lent credence to 
the contention of the TAKK author¬ 
ities that a third level air.service can 
be rendered viable and self-supporting 
only if the market segments ate clear¬ 
ly identified and tapped. 

W'ith the decision of the govern¬ 
ment to go in for a feeder service two 
years ago, the state government in¬ 
vited offers of private participation in 


Who IS speaking the truth 



Jaffar Sharief 


! New Delhi; Did the Business Standard 
1 special correspondent, S. C. Anan- 
I tliaraiuan, scoop the details of the 
I railwdv budget which was presented 
I in Parliament on 19 February (Sun- 
i day 1 Maith 1981)? Or was there no 
i leakage.-' A look at the Business Stan¬ 


dard of 19 February would show that 
the financial daily carried the details 
of I be railway budget nearly 24 hours 
before the presentation. But when the 
ministers concerned were asked ab¬ 
out the leakage, they preferred to 
bury their heads in the sand like the 
proverbial ostrich, to avoid the truth. 

The minister of state for railways, 
C. K. Jaffar Sharief, seemed bent on 
avoiding the truth in the Rajya ,Sabha 
on 6 March. Mr Kalraj Mishra of the 
BJP asked a starred question (No. 
255) enquiring whether the govern 
ment’s attention had been drawn to 
the news items published in newspap¬ 
ers that tiK caifway budget had been 
leaked before it was presented in 
Parliament. The member also wanted 
to know if the government was prop¬ 
osing to institute an enquiry in the 
leakage. 

The minister replied that he had 
indeed seen the news items regarding 
the leakage in the newspapers but 
“the question of any enquiry does not 
arise as there was no leakage of the 
railway budget for 1981-82.” 

Our Delhi Correspondent 


the pioieci. Among those private com¬ 
panies which had come forward were 
Deepak Insulators, Kirluskars and 
Khodays. While Deepak Insulators and 
Kiiloskars dropped out in the early 
stages of the venture, Khodays indi¬ 
cated tlieir willingness to invest appro- 
.vimately Ks M) lakhs in the proposed 
air seivice However, inspite of the 
e.stini jtfd iniernal rate of return of 10 
per (ent and the obvious interest of 
Khodays in the ventuie, the follow-up 
•)t the matter by the authorities and 
the ('M is making the prospects of the 
southern airservice link rather bleak. 
Anita Ravindran 

MIZORAM 

Laldenga returns— 
for peace 

Aizuwl; The Indian Air Force helicop¬ 
ter touched down at the Zemabawk 
army helipad near Aizawl at 9.15 am 
on 9 Mart li The huge rotor blades had 
hardly stopped whirring when a cheer¬ 
ful Laldenga, the 55-year-old president 
of the Mizo National Front (MNF), in a 


Brig. Sailo 



coat and baggy trousers alighted with 
his wife, lakdiki. He went down on his 
knees and kissed the soil of his home¬ 
land he had left 15 years ago in the 
wake of a bloody insurgency. His 15- 
years’ absence included nine years of 
exile in the then East Pakistan and 
Karachi and six years in New Delhj. 

Although the authorities wanted to 
keep the rebel godfather’s homecom¬ 
ing a secret, Aizawl was agog with the 
news. A rash of posters proclaiming 
Laldenga’s return could be seen in 
downtown Aizawl in the early hours of 
8 March. The news saw hundreds of 
Mizos lining up alonp the four km 
winding road overlooking the helipad. 
Some of the more enthusiastic, espe¬ 
cially among the women even man¬ 
aged to slip past the ti^t security and 
wait on the helipad with bouquets of 
flowers for the president. Present at 
the helipad were Laldenga’s agricul¬ 
ture graduate-turned-politician youn¬ 
ger brother, Ngurchhina, and the Con- 
gress(I) chief, Lalthanhwala. 

When Laldenga saw the crowd wav¬ 
ing at him frantically, he asked for a 
public address system. Then, he read 
out a prepared speech, in Mizoj in 
which he mentioned the reason for his 
visit; he was going to the MNF head¬ 
quarters on the forested Bangladesh- 
Burma border for discussions on 
peace. Once the peace formula is 
found, a delegation of the MNF would 
then visit Delhi to sign a final peace 
accord to bring down the curtain cm 15 
bloody years of armed insurrection. 
The husky-voiced Laldenga did not 
forget to thank Mrs Gandhi for her 
keenness to solve their problem. 

At 11.00 am the helicopter took 
Laldenga to Aizawl enroute to Parva 
from where the MNF headquarters is a 
three-day journey on foot. The ground¬ 
work for Laldenga’s visit was prepared 
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by his 25-year-old St Stephen’s Col¬ 
lege, Delhi, dropout-son, David Dawn- 
mawia. David had showed up all of a 
sudden on 14 February at the resi¬ 
dence of Lalthanhwala on Zarkawt 
Road in A’zawl to tell him of the 
homecoming of Laldenga. 

The MNF leader's ^sit marks an 
interesting and hopeful turn in the 
tortuous process of finding peace, un¬ 
doubtedly the most elusive commodity 
in strife-torn Mizoram. In July 1976 
there were hones that bloodshed 
would cease in Mizoram when Lalden- 
ga agreed to settle the MNF issue 
within the framework of the Indian 
Constitution. But he was put behind 
bars in Delhi's Tlhar Jail Again in 
July 1980 there was hope of peace 
when Laldenga signed yet another 
accord with the centre. The rebel chief 
asked his men to stop guerilla activi¬ 
ties and New Delhi offered a reprieve. 
But the moves for peace were 
smothered when the two Mizo leaders, 
Laldenga and CM Brigadier Then- 
phunga Sailo accused each other of 
stalling peace moves. 

Now, however, with Laldenga’s 
arrival hope for peace is once again 
bright. Says Lalthanhwala, “We have 
at last crossed the hump and now 
peace is for the asking.” But peace will 
not be so easy to come by since the 
ruling People’s Conference members 
are opposed to Laldenga, though their 
opposition is based on personal rather 
than on ideological matters. 

But everything depends on the 
Mizos who number around four lakhs. 
They form a vested interest in the 



economy, and they would not like to 
swap their new-found affluence with 
another spell of blood-letting. The 
MNF has also become pragmatic and 
wants peace, Says self-stylad captain 
HawUlamliani, the MNF'i Alzawl town 
commandar, “We know we have a limit 
to fight, if we get statehood for Mizor¬ 
am in a peace deal we know we can 
eaerclse our own choice and have our 
own administration.'' But what the 
outcome of the peace talks will be 
remains a big question mark. If 
all goes well the peece agreement 
fflignt He signed In Delhi in June. 
Santanu Ohoah 
40 
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Arrack is life 

Hyderabad: Arrack, now, spells trou¬ 
ble in south India. As the scandal 
rocked Tamil Nadu and Kerala, it also 
left its hangover in Andhra Pradesh. 
First there was a controversy in 1979 
regarding the former CM Dr M. Chan- 
na Raddy’s decision to regroup arrack 
shops for auction in tht twin cities of 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad to be¬ 
nefit, as the opposition alleged, a con¬ 
tractor from Karnataka. The issue 
went to the High Court and even to the 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile, the gov¬ 
ernment information department 
issued press notes and explanations 
justifying the CM’s action. One such 
press note had the words; “No mala 
tide intention in excise auctions.” Tod¬ 
dy tappers who were affected by the 
auctions spoke out against the govern¬ 
ment and the system of auctioning the 
liquor shops. The government man¬ 
aged to hush up the whole affair by 
backtracking on its decisions. 

Almost immediatedly after that the 
residents of a Hyderabad suburb, 
Chikkadpally, started agitations for 
the removal of an arrack drinking 
joint from that area. One of the fore¬ 
most leaders of the agitation was the 
former Governor, Mr Ali Akbar Khan, 
who is also the president of the Pro¬ 
hibition Council. The names of Dr 
Channa Reddy and his contractor 
friend from Karnataka figured in this 
episode. Since the high-ups were in¬ 
volved the municipality and revenue 
and excise department officials could 
not remove the arrack pub from the 
area. 

About two months ago another cri¬ 
sis surfaced in the state. This is re¬ 
motely connected to the arrack scan¬ 
dal since it has to do with rectified 
spirit, a main ingredient for arrack. 
Drug manufacturers and workers in 
the drug industry have charged the 
government of starving the industry of 
rectified spirit (RS), while supplying 
the arrack makers with their quotas. 
The pharmaceutical industry in the 
state is the fourth largest in the coun¬ 
try and employs around 60,000 work¬ 
ers. Due to the RS crisis there have not 
only been retrenchments and forced 
leaves in the drug industry but also an 
acute scarcity of life-saving drugs. 
Perhaps the government has a reason 
for keeping arrack manufacturars hap¬ 
py. Last year the sale of RS to arrack 
manufacturers, excise and proceeds 
from arrack shop auctions netted the 
government Rs 12S crores u4ille re¬ 
ceipts from medicinal and other pfepa- 
rations using alcohol or R8 was a 
meaiiy Rs two crores. The state's R8 
requirements are about 60 million 
litres of which .10 million litres alone 
are used by the arrack Industry. 

According to Mr G. 8. Raju, prasi- 
dant of the Andhra Pradesh unit of the 
Indian Pharmaceutical Association, 
excise and health authorities have 
been deaf to pleas for a pro-reta cut in 
the allotment of R8. 


But the IPA has also retaliated by 
issuing a spate of hard-hitting adver¬ 
tisements which ask: “Arrack at the 
cost of life?” and "One must live even 
to drink arrack, musn’t one?" An 
attempt was made to import RS from 
Tamil Nadu but after the recent scan¬ 
dal it is doubtful whether the MGR 
government will do anything now. 
Meanwhile hospitals and patients gasp 
for important drugs. Life may ebb but 
arrack must flow on, regardless. 

K. K. Saatry 

TISIE CSfSniE 

The journey from 
a-history to anti¬ 
history is short’ 

Madras; Chaturvedi Badrinath, the 
controversial IAS officer is in the news 
again. On 10 March the Madras High 
Court admitted two writ petitions by 
him. In the first, the officer sought 
directions from the state and the union 
governments to promote him to the 
supertime scale of pay in the IAS with 
effect from 16 November 1977. (The 
supertime payscale of Rs 2,500 to Rs 
2,750 is that which an IAS officer has 
to reach before he can be considered 
for the highest posts in the state and 
central governments.) Badrinath con¬ 
tended tnat he had been given assign¬ 
ments far below his status and that 28 
junior officers have superseded him 
till now. Thq second petition was to 
quash the union government’s con- 
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fidantial communication dated 7 Au- 
guit 1980 to the state government 
•eying that It had decided to reject 
BadrlnetH's appeal against the super- 
seiiioo. 

It all bagan In 197.5, whan the Idea 
of the time capsule was conceived. At 
that time Badrinath was the commis¬ 
sioner of the Tamil Nadu archives. The 
text In the capsule was being written 
by a faculty member of the history 

a artment of the Madras Christian 
ege and Badrinath raised a con¬ 
troversy regarding the contents of the 
capsule, "when I raised the time cap¬ 
sule text, 1 wanted to focus attention 


on the state of historical studies in 
India, of which the time capsule was as 
bad an example as can be. At a Still 
deeper level, I was trying to show that 
the Indian consciousness is in fact, 
a-historical... The journey from a- 
history to anti-history is short. Shorter 
still is the journey to fancy. The shor¬ 
test, however, is a journey to collective 
lies. The time capsule symbolised this 
tragedy.” 

But while Badrinath felt that he 
was “doing his duty by pointing out 
the errors in the time capsule,” not 
every governpient official thought the 
same. The chief secretary to the Tamil 
Nadu government charged Badrinath 
with attempting to sabotage the civil 
service from within the system. Furth¬ 
er, by virtue of his criticism, Badrinath 
was charged with violation of the All- 
India Services (Conduct) Rules, 1968. 
Badrinath reiterated by filing a writ 
petition against the government of 
Tamil Nadu for refusing him permis¬ 
sion to sue the chief secretary, and 
thus set a precedent in the history of 
civil service in India. In September 
1980, however, the commissioner for 
administrative reforms wrote to him 
saying that his appeal had been re¬ 
jected but he did not advance any 
reason for the action. Meanwhile, 
further charges were levelled at the 
officer Although subsequently with 
changes in the central governments 
most of these charges were dropped, 
Badrinath argues in his 10 March writ 
petition that, “The charges were re¬ 
tained in the confidential roil kept of 
my service, putting a black mark in my 
career,” 

Badrinath is yet to win a round 
against the state government. But, 
inspite of professional challenges and 
problems, he has unfailingly followed 
his philosophical and literary pursuits. 
Over the last four years, he has lec- 
tuied at Heidelberg University in 
West Germany and delivered lectures 
on the interpretation of Kafka’s works 
at various Max Muller Bhavans all 
over the country. 

Arthur Pais 

DOWRY DEATH 

How did 

Shashikala die? 

Calcutta: Around 2 40 am on 15 Febru¬ 
ary, 19-year-old Shashikala Sau, wife 
of Keshori Chand Jaiswal (21), was 
found dead with, “several burn in¬ 
juries” in a second-floor store room of 
a three-storey building on Dharmatola 
Road, Howrah. Keshori, a B.Cotn stu¬ 
dent of Umesh Chandra College, Cal¬ 
cutta, told the police who came to 
investigate that his wife had commit¬ 
ted suicide by pouring kerosene on 
herself and lighting it. The Jaiswal 
Samaj (Shashikala Sau’s community) 
however, suspects foulplay and pro¬ 
tested against the crime. The case was 
taken up by the local Malipanchghora 
police station. The police moved on 5 
March and at about 9.30 pm arrested 
Keshori Chand, his brother Dhara^ 


Chand and their father. Ram Jiyan 
Jaiswal, not on charges of murder but 
for using firearms which they had used 
against demonstrators who had assem¬ 
bled to protest the death. 

It was the durwan, Kanchan Dev 
Singh, who suddenly saw smoke curl¬ 
ing out from the ventilators of the 
second-floor store room. The dunvan’s 
shout.y drew Dharam Chand and 
Keshori Chand to the store room. The 
locked door was broken and Shashika¬ 
la was found lying dead on the floor 
with burn injuries. When the fire 
occurred Keshori’s parents were not in 
the Dharmatola Road house. (They 
were in Faizabad (UP) to attend the 
marriage of a relative.) At 3.30 am. 
Ram Abatar, Dharam Chand’s father- 
in-law took a car to Shashikala’s home 
in Amherst Street to inform her rela¬ 
tives of the death. Police were in¬ 
formed only at 6 am. Sub-inspector, 
Sisir Kumar Das, rushed to the spot at 
6,45 am with two constables, Tulsi 
Adhikari and Ram Babu Singh The 
case appeared to be unusual and Das 
informed his inspector-in-charge Hari- 
das Bose who went to investigate 
around 9.,30 am. The polite officers, 
however, noted that Shashikala was 
not totally burnt, although she had 
received burn injuries. Said Das- “A 
large portion of the deceased’s light 
green blouse was not burnt...Her 
palms were not burnt Not a single one 
of her glass bangles was broken And 
most of the articles in the store room 
were intact.” Strangely, the tongue of 
the deceased was protruding out her 
mouth. 

Shashikala’s body was sent for post¬ 
mortem to the Howrah General Hos¬ 
pital at 2.30 pm on 16 February. The 
post-mortem was completed within an 
hour and the body was cremated at the 
Sibpur Hanuman burning ghat. That 
the death was caused by burning as 
was stated in the post-mortem report 
did not satisfy the Jaiswal community. 
In a memorandum submitted to the 
district magistrate, Howrah, the chief 
minister and the Governor of West 
Bengal, the Jaiswal Samaj com¬ 
plained: “Shashikala Jaiswal was bru¬ 
tally throttled to death by Keshori 
Chand Jaiswal, Dharam Chand Jai.swal 
and conspirators and in order to 
give it (a) colour of suicide,kerosene 
oil was sprinkled on her body and t-hen 
a fire was lit...” Telegrams were also 
sent to Mrs Gandhi and the home 
minister praying for “drastic action 
against the police officers of Malipan¬ 
chghora police station...and other con¬ 
spirators for the heinous murder of 



Shashikala with her husband 


Shashikala Jaiswal. 

If it is a case of suicide as claimed 
by the bridegroom’s family, what 
drove the four-months’ pregnant 
Shashikala to commit suicide? Accord¬ 
ing to her aunt, Fulbashi Devi, “She 
was not happy in her married life as 
she was always humiliated and even 
beaten for insufficient dowry she had 
brought with her to her husband’s 
house. Keshori always told her about 
a Honda motorbike worth Rs 25,000 
which her father had promised to give 
him as dowry,” added Fulbashi Devi. 
And Shashikala’s brother remembered 
Keshori had threatened his sister, 
for not bringing the bike'JTujhko janse 
mar dahunga (I will kill you).” 

The death of yet another young girl 
has created a stir in the Jaiswal com¬ 
munity in West Bengal. On 18 Febru¬ 
ary at 7.45 pm about 500 Jaiswals went 
to talk to Ramjiyan Jaiswal at his 
Howrah residence Thinking they had 
come to beat him up, he opened fire 
from a double-barrelled gun and a 
revolver. The police seized the 
firearms and arrested Ramjiyan Jais¬ 
wal and his two sons. Till the time of 
filing this report their'bail pleas had 
not been accepted. On 28 February, 
the Jaiswals met at the Howrah Im¬ 
provement Trust Park and condemned 
the murder of Shashikala. And the 
Jaiswal business community observed 
a total srike keeping their business 
establishments closed.“We will launch 
a more intensive agitation if the mur¬ 
der of Shashikala is not properly dealt 
with,” said a spokesman of the Jaiswal 
Samaj. 

Barun Ghosh 


Demonstration by the Jaiswal Samaj 





Autonomy for 
schooichildrenHHaBHi 

The management of the Government 
Higher Secondary School at Dhamtari, 
subdivisional headquarters of Raipur 
district, introduced a novel do-it- 
yourself programme for girl stu¬ 
dents—an “autonomy day." On 6 
March 1981 31 girls took over the 
management of the school for a day. 
They distributed among themselves all 
the work done by the school’s em¬ 
ployees—from peon to principal. The 
girls also conducted their own classes. 

Trees to the rescue 

The Tamil Nadu Agricultural En¬ 
gineering department is doing fine 
work to check the rapid loss of hun¬ 
dreds of acres of arable land in the 
coastal areas of the state due to wind 
erosion. It is implementing a special 
wind-erosion control scheme in 
Tirunelveli at a cost of nearly Rs 28 
lakhs. Later, the project is to be im¬ 
plemented also in Ramanathapuram 
and Kanyakumari. The scheme aims to 
protect iO.OOO hectares over a period 
of five years. The work involves set¬ 
ting up “shelter belts" about 280 kms 
long, which will save 5,143 hectares 
from being converted into sandy 


The Kenyekumeri beach 



wastes by coastal winds. To form the 
“shelter belts” saplings of selected 
species of trees, like odai, virali, 
cashew, palmyra, casuarina, jack, 
amla and tamarind, which are adapt¬ 
able to dry conditions, are planted in 
five parallel rows across wind direc¬ 
tions. To water the saplings, buried in 
the ground close to each is an earthen 
pot with holes'ht the base. The pots are 
filled with water r^ularly, and co¬ 
vered with a lid. The project will 
prevent vast stretches of fertile land 
trom disappearing, year after year, 
which are ruined because of lack of 
adequate vegetative cover. 






Railway station in 
two minutesnHi 

Mrs Gita Mukherjee, the CPI MP, 
made parliamentary history of sorts 
recently when she managed to per¬ 
suade railway minister Kedar Pande to 
sanction a new railway iunction be¬ 
tween Bhogpur and Panskura, on the 
Banl^ura-Howrah suburban line of 
the South Eastern Railway. And she 
managed to do this in just two mi¬ 
nutes! Her appeal was so effective that 
the railway minister said yes im¬ 
mediately. this is certainly good news 
for the commuters living between 
Bhogpur and Panskura. 

——-—— . . . w ■■■ 

Mrs Gita Mukherjee 



Shelter, and work 

A specially-sheltered workshop for the 
mentally retarded will be built in the 
Dilkhusha special school at Juhu in 
Bombay at an estimated cost of Rs five 
lakhs. The workshop will employ men¬ 
tally retarded senior students of the 
school who are jobless. Principal Sis¬ 
ter Maria Dolores Tena hopes that the 
workshop will get small mechanical 
work offers from the industrial belt in 
Jogeshwari-Kandivli area. The stu¬ 
dents will paid be a salary and their 
work will include making cardboard, 
bottles and bottle-caps and also the 


manufacture of wooden articles. “Our 
labour is cheap and quality guaran¬ 
teed," says Sister Tena, adding that 
the mentally handicapped are general¬ 
ly experts at mechanical and repeti¬ 
tive jobs. The school has 114 students 
and a staff of one Japanese, one Indian 
and three Spanish nuns, aU belonging 
to the Handmaids of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus Society. The school is mainly 
aided by the 10-year-old Parne 
Teachers’ Association which has also 
raised the money for equipment 
needed at the workshop. 


Great work on 
Operation Flood 1 ■■■■ 

A ten-member UN review mission, 
headed by Dr Henryk Jasiorowski of 
Poland, spent a month studying Opera¬ 
tion Flood 1, our nationwide dairy 
development project, and pronounced 
it an unqualified success. They 
accepted that the project had already 
achieved some of its objectives, and 
was making rapid process towards 
achieving its other goals: increasing 
the incomes of rural milk producers; 
increasing the availability of reason¬ 
ably priced good-quali^ milk, and 
increasing the productivity of animals. 
The import content of dairy plant 
a equipment has already been reduced 
I from 60 per cent to 10 per cent. In a 
* report to the agriculture ministry, the 
UN mission described the project as a 
successful and effective use of food aid 
and technical assistance for develop¬ 
ment. The mission came, in the first 
place, because the project involved 
delivery by the World Food Prowam- 
me of 126,000 tonnes of skimmed milk 
and 42,000 tonnes of butter and oil, 
valued at $56.98 millions. 

Doctor’s address 

We received a flood of enquiries 
about Dr Mathew George, MBBS, D. 
Orth, orthopaedic surgeon and consul¬ 
tant ('Goodnews,25 January). Here is 
his address: "Sharon", X^lX/283 
Karimpuram Road, Cochin 682 020. 




THE WORLD 


Apartheid or 
death? 



'Pieter W. Botha 


Apartheid was at its bizar¬ 
re best m South Africa recent¬ 
ly: Johannesburg city coun¬ 
sellor David Neppe took his 
critically-ill father-in-law Joe 
Esrock to a local state hospit¬ 


al for whites on 7 March this 
year. Mr Esrock was given a 
pacemaker to keej) his heart 
going: doctors advised inten¬ 
sive care and the services of a 
nurse. Because of a shortage 
of white nurses in Johannes¬ 
burg. Mr Neppe could not find 
one tor his father-in-law. So, 
he asked the hospital matron 
for a black nurse. The matron 
turned down his request, 
drawing his attention to the 
rule which forbids the use of 
black nurses in white hospit¬ 
als. Mr Esrock died shortly 
and his death caused a furore 
in Johannesburg. Mr Neppe, 
who carries considerable 
clout in political circles, open- 
Iv challenged Prime Minister 
Pieter W. Botha on 9 March 
with a powerful question: 
Would Botha allow a black 
nurse to treat him in an exclu¬ 
sive ho.spital for whites oy 
would he stick to apartheid 
and accept death? 


Polanski has a ball 




Celebnted film director Roman Polanski bos been nominated 
for this year’s Academy A ward; but he cannot go to the US for 
fear of a Jail term on an earlier charge of having sex with a 
minor girl. In the photograph above, Polanski (barechested, 
centre) enjovs himself at a recent Rio De Janeiro (Brasil) 
carnival bau. On his r^ht (with headgear) is latest flame 
Thalita, a Paris-based Brasilian model. 


Arming the Afghans 


“We are fighting seven 
communist states,” Afghan 
rebel leader Mohammad 
Amin Wardak told a corres¬ 
pondent of the French week¬ 
ly, Le Figaro, in Paris recent¬ 
ly. The yeven countries were 
those whose troops, he 
claimed, were present in 
Afghanistan; Russia, Csechos- 
lovakla, East Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, Bulgaria, Cuba and Viet¬ 
nam. Against such an array, 
he claimed that the rebels 
had only 48,000 rifles and 


barely 60,000 cartridges. 
Egypt was the only country 
which had extended substan¬ 
tial help to rebels, However, 
it is clear that Mr Wardak is 
being less than truthful. The 
Gulf News Agency reported 
on 8 March that Saudi Arabia 
had made another donation of 
$ 15 million for arms to the 
Afghan rebels. On the same 
day, US defence secret ary 
announced over television the 
possibility of American arms 
tor Afghan freedom fightera ; 


Who really klUod 
John Wmynmt 


Eveiyone knows that the 
symbol of American right- 
wing patriotism, filmstar 
John Wayne, died after a 
painful fl^t with cancer. But 
evidence hat now come to 
li^t that could prove embar¬ 
rassing to those very hawks 
who must be teeing reruns of 
Wayne films at every reunion. 
In all likelihood John Wayne 
contacted cancer when shoot¬ 
ing in 1954 for a film called 
The Conqueror. There was no¬ 
thing wrong with the movie, 
but apparently there was ev¬ 
erything wrong with the loca¬ 
tion—Snow Canyon, in south¬ 
east Utah, near the Nevada 
desert where a lot of the ato¬ 
mic testing was carried out. 
The fallout polluted the area 
around the testing site, in¬ 
cluding Snow Canyon. Out of 
the original team of 220 peo¬ 
ple who worked on that film, 
9l have contacted cancer and 
46 have already died of it. In 



John Wayne 

fact, in 1975, Susan Hayward, 
the leading lady of the film, 
died of cancer too. This 
theory has not been con¬ 
firmed beyond doubt, but the 
evidence is very strong. 


Briefly 



This Is the 
BBC, London 

The British Foreign Office has 
lust told the BBC (and it is 
legally entitled to do so) to 
start a Pushtu programme for 
listeners in A^hanistan. 
Transmissions to Turkey, still 
under military rule, and to 
the USSR will now be longer: 
all part of Mrs Thatcher’s 
foreign policy. 

Thatcher’s 
model son 

British PM Margaret 
Thaichor'-s 25-year old son, 
Mark Thatcher, has decided 
to appear in commercials to 
promote a particular brand of 
Scotch whisky; this was dis¬ 
closed by a Japanese liquor 
dealer in Tokyo recently. 



Palestinian 
Air Force 

They do not have the soph¬ 
isticated Phantoms or Mir¬ 
ages or Migs or Jaguars; what 
the do have is guts—even if 
their ability is far le.ss potent 
than their courage. But the 
Palestinian Liberation Front, 
one of the more militant 
groups, has just launched a 
new form of warfare against 
Israel; its commandos are eif- 
terine Israel with the help of 
low-flying gliders which can 
snoop under the Israeli radar. 
The first guerrilla captured 
on a glider mission became an 
Israeli prisoner in the first 
week of March. 

Liberation 

Something genuinely 
strange is happening in Chi¬ 
na—even the sacrosanct army 
generals are coming under 
attack in the public media. 
One poet has )ust got this 
verse published in the Libera¬ 
tion Daily: Generals wear 
medalf/Tablets recording 
their meats are placed beside 
their tombs/The bloodstained 
bones of the soldiers rot in the 
soil/And have Jong since been 
forgotten. 

So much liberation may 
not be considered particular¬ 
ly good for a liberated nation. 
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KMAASSiiAr 


S anjeer Kumar appears to 
have undergone a change 
of heart. Sfn^e girls no lon¬ 
ger attract him despite all the 
tempting confections they 
prepare for him alone. The 
hero i.s now on the look-out 
■for married actresses and one 
seems to have caught his fan¬ 
cy: Afous/mnu, the pretty Ben¬ 
gali girl. The two are working 
together on IinJ si baat and 
how! They report for shooting 
together even on outdoor 
locations. And the fact that 
they are neighbours can hard¬ 
ly be an excuse for such 
togetherness. By the look of 
things it appears that San- 
' jeev Kumar is yet to get over 
, his weakness for Bengali 
, heroines, what with Suchitra 
, Sen, his open admiration for 
Jaya BachcAan and now 
■ Moushumi. Of course, the 
heroine loves food and often 
. cooks sea-food, a favourite of 
Sanjeev’s, which has further 
strengthened the rela- 
, tionship. Add to that Mou.shu- 
. mi’s nicenes.s—not easily de- 
; tected on the sets—and 
j naughtiness. Surely, one can- 
j not blame Sanjeev for his 
j ‘friendship’. 











Moushumt: wondering 
where Sanjeev iv 



'Jeepak Parashar 

N ow that Raj Babbar and 
Deepak Parashar have 
earned their quota of popu- 
arity thanks to Insaaf ka 
Tarazu, the two stars are fol- 
Cowing very different sche¬ 
dules of work. Raj Babbar is 
Aaking it easy doing just one 
nnhift and generally helping 
tVife Nadira direct the stage 
BOay Yahudi ki Ladki. 
lateepak appears to have a 
taeavier work plan. He has 
scigned on more thar 30 films 
tend still seems to have time 
wi accompany the one-time 
wfiss India and cun ently a 
Jovely model, Anita Reddy. 


Raj Babbar: tgking it easy 

Ty eeta Bhaduri and Kiran 
J\ M. Kumar have become 
the big-hit pair of the Gujara¬ 
ti screen. In fact, they 
are being compared 
with hit duos like Dhaimen- 
dra and Hema Asrani, and 
Bindiya. Well, Dharmendra 
and Hema have made quite a 
success of their private lives 
and the grapevine has it that 
Asrani and Bindiyu too have 
been meeting rather fre¬ 
quently off the sets. So, gen¬ 
tle readers you shouldn’t 
really be surprjsed, if Reeta 
and Kiran try to hit it off in 
their private lives too. 


n ajendra Kumar, the man 
X\ with the midas touch has 
done it again. He has beaten 
all other star-fathers by laun¬ 
ching his son’s career success- 
P fully. Indeed, Kumar Gaurav 
I has been a success in Love 
I Story which has broken re- 
£ cords in Punjab and the north 
^ Indian circuits, or so the fami 
ly circles .say. Gaurav seems 
to have suddenly become the 
epitome of confidence and it 
shows even in the way he 
walks. At the moment, the 
dear boy is of course busy 
paav padoing(touching the 
feet) of any and every elder 
who comes within his 
touching distance. Ixjt’s hope 
the blessings that he is 
gathering thus, will carry him 
well into his future life. 

T he Pandit family has in¬ 
vaded the film industry, 
lock-stock-and barrel. Sulak- 
shana has already made it 
big, if not with her acting at 
least with her songs. She bag¬ 
ged the Lions award prize for 
the best song of 1985—Tumse 
Kahna Hai in ChehrePe 
Chebra. And younger sister, 
Vijayeta, has created some¬ 
thing of a sensation with her 
first role in Love Story. But so 
much for the girls. Brothers 
Jatin and Mandhirhave now 
stolen the limelight. They 
have three songs in Dil Hi Oil 
Mein to their credit, with 
Mandhir doing the lyrics and 
Jatin handling the,orchestra. 
Well good luck to the Pandits, 
not often do we see a whole 
family succeeding in an in¬ 
dustry that is not a family 
buiviness. 

I t is being whispered that 
Amitabh Bachchan may 
soon become the Saigal of the 
Eighties. Reason; he is in¬ 
creasingly singing more and 
more of his own songs. Now 
this IS not done! Or playback 
singers will be without jobs. 


Amiiahh Saigal Bachchan 




Vwod and Bindiya: thev look 
careliev 



T hree cheersl ViaodMehra 
is no longer sulking. Wife 
Meena has suddenly decided 
to grant him a divorce. This 
was probably a surprise to 
Mehra Saab, especially after 
all the bitterness that re¬ 
sulted fron the divorce. The 
deal, everyone says, has been 
settled amicably. But now 
Vinod Mehra is paying all his 
attentions to Bindiya who has 
been in almost every movie 
starring Vinod. Though the 
roles she plays are often 

f uest appearances. If I know 
inod well, he will not be 
satisfied with his “friend” 
Bindiya playing the guest too 
long. 








O/iarruf/iM Sinha is tired 
^of picking up quarrels 
with his colleagues at Bom¬ 
bay. And so, he has now 
turned to the south. The 
latest from him is about Ra- 
jttikant. the superstar is 
copying Shatru’s style of 
speaking, his style of acting, 
hts mannerisms and so on. 
Raini’s hands are too full and 
so he nas not yet managed to 
come up with a retort, but his 
fans are really cut up about 
j the whole affair. They have 
'*,got together and listed over 
two dozen ‘mannerisms’ in¬ 
vented by Rajni and sent 
them to Shatru to emulate 
any one of them. For all we 
know, the list might really be 
useful to Shatru, who is due 
to play the very role made 
famous bv Rajni, in a Tamil 
hit, in Dile Naadan directed 
by Sridhat, who reaped a for¬ 
tune through the Tamil hit. 


’’here it this mui who it 



Shatru; Jiving up to his name? 


Ty^hile Rajnikant may have 
V V objections to his wife 
being interviewed, he 
appears to have set different 
standards for himself. Met by 
a young journalist who con¬ 
fessed that he had not seen 
any of Rajni’s films but who 
wanted an interview with the 
actor, Rajni took him to a 
room away from his secretary 
and producers. He tossed a 
cigarette into his mouth, 
pmed around with his hair 
and produced some of his 
mannerisms, and rounded off 
the interview with a broad 
grin on his face, saying, 

% Don’t waste your time 
seeing my movies, this is 
what 1 do, day in and day 
out.” 


ras film circles. No, wait. He 
is not an actor, neither can he 
be one of our southern 
bosomy belles. Nor is he a 
director, a producer, a script¬ 
writer or a techlnician. He is 
a film historian and Anaadaa 
is his napie. Remarkablv 
knowlegeable and efficient, 
he knows the A to Z of films 

E ple in films made in all 
r southern languages, 
nil, Telugu, Mua^am 
and Kanarese. He has a 
photographic memory for de¬ 
tails few would care to re¬ 
member about. Anandan, 
popularly referred to with 
the prefex “film news,” is a 
man of inexhaustible pati¬ 
ence: he answers all queries 
with a smile, a rare quality in 
the rat-race film industry. A 
few years ago he compiled a 
directory of the film industry. 

It contained addresses of film 
artistes, directors, techni¬ 
cians and even film scribed. 
Anandan being a stickler for 
detail did not leave out the 
telephone numbers of the 
film actressesi 

Rati Agnihotri: all set for Bombay 


Protective husband with wife Latha 


<nphe hazards of being a film- 
X star’s wife is telling on 
newly-wed Latha, Rajnikanfs 
wife. Much as she might try 
living an ‘ordinary’ life, she 
can’t, for desperate journal¬ 
ists wait for her at the college 
gate. But Latha will not talk 
to them outside the college 
gates and hubby wants no 
interviews at home, but the 
interviewers will not let go. 





K' ■ 







5umsii 

D id marriage affect his 
performance? No, said su¬ 
perstar Kamalahasan during 
an hour-long gruelling prog- 
raihme recently, when the 
star was made to answer a 
whole list of inane, routine 
cmestlons. Indeed, come to 
think of it, Raam Laxman is 
doing pretty well and Mean- 
dum Kokila has been a big 
hit. And incidentally, both 
the films were made after his 
marriage. Raja Parvai, his 
own film is awaiting release. 
Surely, all that could not be a 
sign of a slump in perform¬ 
ance. 

F rom near jail to the jury. 

That’s Balu Mahendra foi 
you. Those expecting the 
well-known director to spend 
his days with his lawyer were 
surprised beyond measure to 
see his name appear on the 
list of jurors for the National 
Film Festival that is to be 
held shortly. Balu is going to 
have a real busy schedule, 
what with photographing, 
directing and now a member ■ 
of the jury. 

PIOUSJI 
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Beginning 5 April 

This week the Suii Mercury and Venus are in Pisces. Jupiter, Saturn and Pluto are in Virgo, Rahu is in Cancer and Ketu is in Capricorn. 
The Moon will be moving through Aries, Taurus. Gemini, and Cancer from Pisces 


ARIES (IB Apt1W-14 May) 

Your health will show signs 
improvement this week. 
—(^^Financially you will find 

-yourself in a better position. 

Success will appear within your reach. 
The time is particularly favourable for 
matters related to property. Your domes¬ 
tic affairs will make steady progress. 
Family members will be helpful. But you 
are advised to exercise caution in love 
affairs. Good datss; 5, 7 and 11. Lucky 
namban: 3.7 and 9. Fawwrabis dlractlon: 
West. 

jr - ] TAURUS (15 May—14 Jaaa) 

This week has a lot ol 
adventure in store for you. 

I Results will be commensu- 

rate with your efforts. The 
time is particuiarly lavourabis for sports¬ 
men. Businessmen will also prosper. 
Your domestic front will be the source of 
both comfort and Joy. Letters should 
bring good tidings. You are advised to 
seek and act upon the advice of ekfsrs. 
Good dsMi: 6,6 and 10. Lucky namban; 2, 
6 and 6. Favoarablo direction: North. 

GEMINI (15 June-14 July) 
This should prove to be a. 
j^very successful week for 
^’Wyou. Your hunches will 
L' (CiAJlpfQyg invaluable. New 
friends will render service to you or at 
least provide you with inspiration. You 
may have to undertake a journey which 
will be profitable in the long run. Children 
will contribute to your happiness. The 
time is not favourable for romance. Look 
after your health. Gaod datas: 5,8 and 10. 
Locky numban; 4, 8 and 10. Favoufabla 
dirscttsn; South. 

(aUiCER (1B July-14 Aa- 
bv~rX ngutl) This week has mixed 
fortunes in store for you. 
Unwise investments will re- 
suit In financial loss. On the 
other had, lovers will meet with success. 
Elders arid those in authority wilt treat 
you with respect. You will be required to 
sperxi some more time with your family. 
Children will be very demanding. You are 
advised to check extravagance and not 
to lose your tamper. Good dales: 5,6 and 
8. Lucky Bumban: i, 5 and 9. Favaarabia 
dlrsdlee: East. 


LEO (15 August—14 Ssptsm- 

^^^^y-^bar) Businessmen will face 
TnO /V minor difficulties this week. 
ryXm However, they will ovor- 
bsr^iiLCuOcome these by sheer dint of 
hard work and determination. Others will 
gain through the occult. Travel and finan- 
adl gains are in store for you. You will be 
required to take reasonable risks on your 
professional front. You are advised to 
keep up your correspondence with 
friends and relatives. Gflod datas: 6,8 and 
10. Lucky numbers: 2,4 and 7. Favoutabis 
dlractlon: East. 


R VIRGO (IS Soptembsr—14 
Octobar) A great opportun¬ 
ity to improve your financial 
condition will come your 

_ 1 way this week. Do not fritter 

it away. Promotions and transfers are 
also indicated. However, you will en¬ 
counter opposition You are advised 
to consolidate your gams, forge ahead 
with your affairs and to check extrava¬ 
gance. Goad datas: 7, 8 and 11. Lucky 
numbers: 3. 5 and 7. Favourable dlractlon: 
West. 

LIBRA (15 October—14 
Novombar) Your profession- 
al front may suffer this 
..>1 week. But, given your de- 
termination and gnt, you 
may just succeed in overcoming your 
problems. Gain through speculation is 
indicated Secret matters will make 
steady progress. Lovers will find each 
other incompatible. An elderly female 
relative will oppose you quite unreason¬ 
ably. Good datas: 6, 10 and 11 . Lucky 
numbors: 2, 6 and 9. Favourabia dlractlon: 
South, 

f'FlkW' SCORPIO (15 Novambor—14 

' ' Oocomber) This week will 
lo®* fortune and 
happiness to you Prob- 
lems, if not solved, will at 
least cease to worry you. Employers and 
seniors will extend a helping hand. You 
may be required to play host to friends 
and relatives. Your domestic front will be 
calm. You are advised to guard against 
evil influences and against the ill-health 
of a family member. Good datss: 5, 9 and 
10. Lucky numbars: 2, 7 and 9. Favourable 
dIractloA: East. 


SAGITTARIUS (15 Oecom- 
bar—14 January) Your nin 
Q^i\(^iof good fortune will oon- 
Im unabated this week. 

I*Enterprise and gumption 
will prove to be your greatest assets. A 
splendid opportunity will come your way 
towards the end of the we^ and you 
must take full advantage of it. Any new 
ventures launched by you will be appreoi- 
ated and helped by fnends. Let your 
intuitions be your guide. Good datas: 8,10 
and 11. Lucky numbars; 1, 4 and 6. 
Favourable direction: West. 


CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
^dFobruary) Your stars are 
\ (£j\ - - ^ ''®fy favourable this week. 
X 7You will receive invaluable 
help from unexpected and 
often secret sources. Womenfolk will 
also prove helpful to you. You may also 
be required to make suitable changes on 
your professional front and in your future 
plans. Oo not be erratic and do not lose 
your temper.Good dates; 7, 9 and 10. 
Lucky numbors: 2, 7 and 9 Favourabia 
dlractlon: East 

v MUWIU8 (15 Fobniary-14 
March) Your financial con- 
dition will improvedramab- 
celly this week. Yet you 
L J/TTOT'C. may have to go in for fresh 
loans to assist a friend or a family 
member A new friendship is in store for 
you. The time is particularly favourable 
for toose connected with the arts and 
literature. You may have to undertake a 
short journey. You are advised to make 
the most of opportunities. Good datas: 8,9 
and 11. Ludiy numbars: 3, 5 and 7. 
Favourable direction; North-west. 

B PISCES (15 MafCb-14 April) 
^ A timety and well-deserved 
A promotion will crown you 
(\this week. But you might 
SI incur medical expenses. A 
distant relative or friend may lead you 
astray. Letters will bring good tidings. 
There are indications of gain through 
speculation. You will be called upon to 
shoulder new responsibilities on your 
professional front. Do not shirk them. 
You might have to do a bit of travelling. 
Good dates: 5,6 and 9. Lucky mii t i b ar s : 4, 

5 and 8. FavuuraMa MnctloK East 


Political iorecast lor 1981: The pienod between July and September is critical for the British government; Mrs Thatcher may face serious 
problems as a result ol industnal conflict Franco will pursue a more aggressive foreign policy. Italian economy will remain unstable. 
Religious organisations alt over Europe will emerge more powerful The Pope will not keep good health. Natural calamities arto major 
political changes are i.n store for Europe in general. Russian influence will increase in this region. A fascist nwvement Is likely In West 
Germany. AMRITLAL 
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b'JJAIN: A swarm of bees made a sting¬ 
ing attack on politicians, pressmen, 
police and a number of other persons 
assembled to greet the Madhya Pradesh 
ministers at the Circuit House here, 
making them run helter-skelter on the 
auspicious Mahashivratri day. The 
ministers, who later arrived to proceed 
to offer pooja at the historic temple of 
Lord Mahaicaleshwar, were hurriedly 
taken into safe rooms, the doors of 
which were then shut. Some of the 
victims carrying garlands for the minis¬ 
ters used them to ward off the insects’ 
sudden attack. Newsmen including a 
reporter of a news agency and a visiting 
Bhopal based correspondent of a New 
l,Delhi English daily, had to seek shelter 
in suites reserved for VIPs. Only one 
minister, who preferred to travel by bus 
instead of using his private vehicle, was 
spared by the bees— Indian Express 
(Daljit Singh, Chandigarh) 

NEW DELHI: Even before the question 
hour began in the Lok Sabha, speaker 
Balram jakbar’s attention was focus¬ 
sed by the congregation of almost all 
women members on one bench on the 
Treasury benches. Expressing concern 
at this unexpected show of “power” by 
the weaker sex the speaker remarked: 
“What is cooking there? Why are you all 
clubbed together? This seems to be a 
commandeered move for what? The 
wom^^n members were naturally 
pleased. The speaker then requested 
^ them to confine their “unity of benches 
only” and nut otherwise. Explaining 
their strategy Mrs Madhuri Singh said it 
had been done to catch the speaker’s 
attention so that they could also have 
the opportunity to put questions— De¬ 
ccan HeraId{D. N. Deshpande, Karna¬ 
taka) 

AJMER: How cussed can man become? 
Recently Mr Gir Raj of Purani Mandi, 
Ajmer was crushed to death by a Rajas¬ 
than Roadways bus. After postmortem 
the police handed over the unidentified 
body to a harijan for burial. He was 
paid Rs 50 for undertaking the job. The 
harijan, however, gave it to another 
harijan with Rs 40. He in turn passed on 
the body to a third person along with Rs 
30 and he buried it. Meanwhile Mr Gir 
^aj’s parents were conducting a frantic 


search for their missing son. Ultimately 
they came to know about the buried 
body and took it out. They performed 
the last rites according to Hindu cus¬ 
tom— Times of India (S. M. Mehta, 
Chandigarh) 

ANDHRA PRADESH: Some Andhra 


legislators Uken their chief minister 
Anjiah to Anjaneya (Hanuman) for he 
did something which the last named did 
when he presented himself before Sita 
in Lanka after locating her in the Asho- 
ka Van'ka. The parallel here is drawn to 
the premature leakage of news (by AIR 
and Dooradarshan) that he was being 
appointed chief minister even before 
formal announcement came from Mrs 
Gandhi. He prostrated himself (figur¬ 
atively speaking) before her lest she got 
angry with him as the monkey God did 
to prove his identity before Sita. Final¬ 
ly, when Sita was fully convinced that 
he was none other than her Lord’s 
representative and blessed him, Hanu¬ 
man went berserk with joy and on his 
return asked his monkey-followers to 
plunder the forest of all fruits and enjoy 
themselves. So did Anjiah when he got 
the smile of approval from his supreme 
leader. He made 61 of his followers 

ministers- Blitz (Pannala! Paul, 

Maibang) 

AHMEDABAD: The first intimate con¬ 
tact between state finance minister 
Sanat Mehta and inspector general of 
police P. N. Writer was through a lathi 
when the latter was DIG Baroda Range. 
After taking over as IGP on Saturday 
last (28 February), Mr Writer during a 
courtesy call on Mr Mehta recalled the 
incident during the Mahagujrat move¬ 
ment. The minister said he had been 
beaten with lathis by almost all the top 
ranking police officers in the -state 
today. He said he still remembers the 
one from Mr Writer on his leg was the 
hardest, confining him to bed for sever¬ 
al days— Indian Express (C. Y. Rao, 
Baroda) 

NEW DELHI; Finance minister R. 
Venkataraman on Friday (27 February) 
advised those going abroad under Fore¬ 
ign Travel Scheme to “take a hair-cut 
and then go abroad.” Amidst laughter in 
the Lok Sabha, Mr Venkataraman gave 
the above advice to Mr Ram Gopal 
Reddy, who had complained of very 
high hair cut charges abroad. Mr Reddy 
had pleaded that the government 
should raise present FTS allowance 
from 500 dollars to 1,000 dollars, look¬ 
ing to high costs in foreign countries. He 
pointed out that a cup of tea cost Rs 10 
to 15 and hair cut Rs 50 to 60 in some 
countries and the persons were forced 
to borrow from others. Mr Venkatara¬ 
man, however, made it clear that he did 
not propose to make any change in the 
prsent limit of 500 dollars—Patnof 
(Ranbir Singh, Rohtak) 


I have made him (A. B. A. Ghani 
Khan Choudhuri) understand the 
question. But I am helpless to get 
the reply out of him. If you (opposi¬ 
tion members) want, I can make 
him understand the reply as well— 
M. Hidayatullah, Rajya Sabha 
chairman. 

My minister will supply the briefs. 
That is my right, that is my duty— 
C. M. Stephen, union minister for 
communications 

Is Makwana (Yogendra Makwana) 
a minister for harijan affairs?— 
Madhavsinh Solanki, CM of Gu¬ 
jarat on Yogendra Makwana’s 
accusation that the Solanki govern¬ 
ment has done nothing to help 
harijans 

You (R. Venkataraman) should go 
to the villages and see what type of 
budget you should frame—Mool- 
chand Daga, Congress(I) member, 
in Lok Sabha 

Is there anything wrong if a secret 
ary is transferred for incurring the 
displeasure of the chief minister?— 
A R. Antulay, CM of Maharashtra 

Power politics in this country has 
depended on caste—A. B. Vajpayee 

India is democratic, secular and 
.socialist only because it is Hindu— 
Balasaheb Deoras, RSS chief, in 
Organiser 

Dissent is normal in politics. It 
cannot be abolished—iriilk will 
boil, what is important is that it 
should not spill over—Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh, CM of UP in 
Weekend Review 

This is not a republic of which 1 can 
be proud of being President—Presi¬ 
dent Abolhassan Bani-Sadr of Iran 

I am lacking cominonsense—Speak¬ 
er Balram Jakhar, in Lok Sabha 

Sheikh (Abdullah) always brow¬ 
beats the Centre when he is cor¬ 
nered by his misdeeds—Bhim 
.Singh, joint secretary, All-India 
Congress! U) Commitiee 

We are a serious political party. We 
don’t believe in monkey business— 
Jyoti Basu, CM of West Bengal 

I have become sceptical about the 
rule of law—S. L. Shakdher, chief 
election commission. 

The problem in Bengal is that 
everyone wants to make ‘art’ films. 
We can’t have a Rene or a Goddard 
at the diop of a hat—Aparna Sen 

Marxism is morally, spinlually and 
inaterially banki upt- -Margaret 
Thatcher, Biitish PM 


iltusfration/Ahi Bhusan Malik 
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Towanls tfw eanlra 

ALL nULCS ham Viair tKOaptiona, partlou- 
larly In chaaa, wham adnotl any attampt to 
lay down firm prinotolaa wNI ba Ihwariwl at 
loma UnM or othar by a piayar of Imaglna- 
Hon and vMon. I olvo today a riaaalo axam- 
pta. Evan ehib piayar knowa that. gKan a 
ofioloa ofpawn oapturaa, ana aftould alwaya 
taka totM/tff thaoantra.IilapanofMAaC 
of chaaa thaory, yat in itia following goma 
tha highly Invanllva young Sovlai grand- 
maatar Oiag Romanlahin braaka tha rula 
and wina brilliantly Baing a pldya*’ o* con- 
aarvatlva taatao. I atili somahow mlairuat hia 
idaa, for had ho r>ot won quickly in tha 
mlddlagama. ha would moat oartainly have 
tuffarad in tho ending, but tha fact romalna 
that it worked lor one game at loaai aixl 
apactaoulariy ao 

While O nomaniahin Slack Z. Ribli 
Ouaan’a Indian Oalonoa niga id7S 

1. M-K83; a. N-ina. |k_K3; 3. 

|k-QM, B-OM3: 4. H—*3, B-Na: ». 
B-~NB, B-KM; d. B-fM, B-KN4. Oenar- 
ally aooaptad aa Black'a moat aggrasaiva 
and beat The waakanlng of hia kingakte la 
net ao aartoua aa ha can alwaya oaatle long 
7. »>Mt, a. NaB; t. 

BB a NTII Comptalely antl-poaltional but the 
KB nia givea him attacking ghonoea Not 
unllka tha KIrtg'a Gambit. The normal raoap- 
tura 9. nPxN la known to load to a MKy 
oomfortobla game for Black, who oaaltaa 
long and than advanoaa hia 'weak' kingakte 
powna Bomanlahin'a Idea la to keep the 
Black kirtg in 1(10 oantra by tying him to the 
defanoa of tha KBP.^but thia la aoaiar aald 
than dona. 

9. . . B-NI; 19. Br-03, B-qy; n, 

H-Ctt; 19. B-aa, O-ICa; 13. O-CB, 
B—omit Praparing a mlaukan plan. On 
the knmadiata 13 .. P—064,14. N-ONS la 
ambarraaalng. but tha natural bontinuation 
of 13.. 0-0—0 followad by tha odvanoa 
of the KR and KN pawna aaema battar 
Mayba ha waa afraid ol fatter 13 
0-0-0) 14. P-Qn4, P-Ofl4; 15. Q»-N1 
followad by P—ON4 

14, N— CO, P—084 He could ttlll gat bock 
ontoej^t track with 14 P—KR4 or 14. 

19, K4, B—B4; bringing to fruition 

hia faulty plan, but it waa by now loo late to 
altar course anyway 

OIACMAM 

19. Pa PH A brilliant piece tacrifioa which 
ripa Black to pieces Clearly Ribll had over¬ 
looked or underettlmated it 
19. . . HaP; For If 16 . P»N. 17 NxP. 

BxN.ftF. 0-0—O. 18 NxP-iK—N1. 19 
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n-B7) 18. OxB. R-ON1; 19.0-NB-i and 
20 6—67 

it! MxP-k K-B1; Tha poaitlon aUli looka 
unotoar oa tha NOO la In trouWa (e.g. 18. 
0—02, 6—01). but Romanlahin produoaa 
onothor aurpriaa. 

18. MxPtPaNOr 18. . .NxO: 19.8x0-1- 
KxN; 20. BxN with two extra pawn If olao 
tome tachnlcol problama. 

19. OaPt- K-N1; 99. N-4M. 0-K1; 
Forced'30. . . BxN; 21. QxB-i- ooala the 
rook In tha corner. 

ft. CM-01 H at onoa 21. N-B7 Black aa 
21. . . OxP-i- 22. K-R1. R-K81. 

21.. . N-OBI i it. N a P, B-Bt; 98. B-OM4 
The atrow which braaka the dafanca'a bock. 
While opana tha diagonal 083—KN8 for hie 

29.. jii~4(8; 84. B-B9, B-fOM; 29.11-09, 
6-419; 88. N X HI Raalgrw. H 28... R X R; 27. 
0-R7 mala or 28. . . 0x8: 27. B-N3. 

MICHAEL STEAM _ 


bridge 



'Vou brldga wrilara don't iim In our world at 
air, a oorraapondant Infomta me. ‘Look at 
tha bidding and play of Ihia hand at our 
dub'. 

Oaaiar. Waat. Qama all 
BAS 

B J 10 9 8 3 
9 J 6 

B 0 9 7 4 

BO 10 78842 || 


B K 4 

* A 

B A 9 3 


W ■ 

8 

B K 9 8 
B A 08 9 2 
9 0 10 
B K 8 5 


B J 
B 7 

9 K9676432 
B J 10 2 


Contldaring that both aidoa wara vulnar- 
abla. tha bidding waa admittedly Irlaky: 


SOUTH WEST 

IB 

2BfT) 2B 
4Bi7) dbla 
No 


NORTH 

No 

SB 

No 


EAST 

29 

4 9(7) 
No 


Both bida by South ware dangaroua and 
unjuatiflad. However, at an aarllar Taranoa 
obtarved. (onoa fotiuna tdjuv»t. 

Attar winning tha firat trick with tha Aea of 
dlamonda. Waat awltohad to a apada. won In 
dummy Dadarar-lad-lhadaokof haartaond, 
not giving the finaaaa much chance, want 
up with tha Act Watt, who wat poitad to 
win with tha King, failed to withdraw thia 
card In time and ao played It under the Act. 
South aliminatad the apadaa, ruffing high In 
dummy, lo arrive at thia poaitlon: 


B O to 7 e 

B 4 
e — 

B A 9 3 


B — 

B to 6 3 

9 J 

B 0 9 7 4 


N 

W E 
S 


B — 

B — 

9 K 9 8 3 2 
B J 10 2 


B 08 52 

9 O 

B K 6 5 


Oiaplaylng a Hath of ganlut. South exiled 
with a low hoart, allowing Watt to win with 
tha 4 Now the defence could make only one 
trick In cluba and nont In dlamonda. 
bacauaa South's diamond want away on 
dummy's long club. Claarly. If dadarsr 
draws tha trump in ths diagram position, ha 
must loss two cluba and a diamorxl. 
bscauM East will gain an sntry In cluba. 

TERENCE REESE 
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Amorig rocant stampa from Samoa la a 
tanas showing Amarican whalara which 
uaod to visit tha Samoan Ifiarkfa a oantury 
or more ago. Ths 12-aana atamp faaturaa 
tha William Hamilton, which called at Apia 
In 1834 attar rounding tha Horn and crow 
ting tha Pacific from her home port of 
Baoford. Mata. Almoai 600 alampt of 
Samoa are among thoaa littad. Itluatratad 
and priced in tha 1981 adllion of tha Brltleh 
Commonwealth Stamp Catalogue (Stanloy 
Qlbbona, 1,190 pp, C12.S0). An Innovation la 
tod pricing of Victorian and Edwardian 
iaauoa on cover at wall la In mint and uaod 
condition Tha firat Samoan atampa, laauad 
in l877 by tha editor of TTm Samotn 
are worth at leaat twenty timaa more on 
original covert than as uaad tlrtglea 

c. w. hill _ 
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QUESTIONS 

1. With what game would you assodats 
the scrum? 

2. What la ths Stockholm Bloodbath? 

3. Shook is dafined as acuta prograaaive 
drculitory (ailurt In which dslaottva tla- 
aua perfusion occurs. This definition l8 
derived from the constant feature of 
peychological shock, namely the failure 
of edequete blood flow through the cepil- 
leriea. What la the commonest cause of 
shook? 

4. With whet would you easodete the 
Ariberg technique? 

5. The theory of eate wee created be¬ 
tween 1874 end 1897 by e barman 
methemetidan end logidan. Whet waa 
file name? 


• 'jotueo Qjoeo '9 
'Bui)>is )o uuo) lueeejd am o) pei seu pue 
euisny ‘uoiuv IS io wpieui^ seuueH 
^q peefAep eeM enbtuqoe) am :0uipi8 -p 
'eepepe am m 
emseejd pootq am m itei a Suisneo 'maq 
em 01 pooiq enoueA p lurqej peqetu 
-iui|p a ui BiinsBi II aOeqjJOUjeeH ‘S 
'OZSl m ‘II uepeMMO ’uepeMS 
}o Su|)t Aietipeieti 'peuMOJO eqi Xq 
etdoad^giouciinoexeamoiBjeieiti -7 
eunO am P uopeuLioi jo eeoeid '' 
oiseq OM) am P euo ei ii -XqBnu ‘i 
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Bengal Chemicars 

ttuthcrii 


CREAM 

pain killor -sprain healor 



lAGOVr OF INDIA ENTERPRISE) 


‘An explosive t startlingly candid study of* 
the life & world of high priced Sex Girls 

Call Girls 

Dr. Promilla Kapur 

Based on years of research and hundreds of 
interviews, the book penetrates the secret, 
murky underworld ot Indian Call-girls, college 
girls, single girls, married women, divorcees 
and widows, who rarely enjoy their "business ' 
but are willing partners for anyone who can 
pay their price. 

"fascinatmu, stark reality...The author has 
not let pruaery inhibit her presentation 
of the sexual rlotails...cach case 
' plunges us into or, alien world of 
compelling reality." 
—^Tho Illu$tr8ted Weekly 


"...a fascinating book on the murky 
undargrnund worla of calf-girls in 
India. It explodes the traditional 
myth of the SAT I SAVITRI, 
Indian women." 
—India Today 


Rs.14/- 

AVAILABLE AT ALL BOOKSHOPS a BY VPP 

Wrtffi for a FREE copy of Qtiont Literary Re/iev^ 

I ORIENT PAPERBACKS 

Madarsa Ro8d,Kashniere Gate, Delhi-11000^ 
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MP WHO GOT FED UP 

ARIL' MOHAMMAD KHAN, the MP 
frum Kanpur, is one of the rising 
young stars on the ruling party 
nenches. 

Like some other MFs (Purabi 
Mukherjee, for instance, who got a 
phone bill for a period when her 
house was locked up) Arif Khan 
hud also been having a great deal of 
trouble with the telephone at his 
Delhi residence. This in itself is nut 
very unusual—the telephone sys¬ 
tem in the capital must easily be 
among the worst in the world. Khan 


MALKHAN SINGH 

THE inability of the polite to 
catch the now nationally famous 
dacoits has caused a public 
furore. By 7 March, the UP 
poilice had in fact encircled the 
dreaded Malkhan Singh and his 
gang, and his arrest was expected, 
according to Mr V, K. Jain, DIG, 
Kanpur. But the next day an agi¬ 
tated Mr V. P. Singhal, DIG, anti- 
dacoity operations, told pressmen 
that Malkhan Singh had escaped 
again. Anyone who knew anything 
knew that Malkhan Singh was hid 
ing in the jungles of Bnarakua at 
that time—but he still escaped. The 
next day, the chief ministers of UP 
and MP met in the heart of dacoit 
territory, in Datia district's Sen- 


kept complaining to the telephone 
authorities, and since he was an MP 
somebody would invariably turn up 
to "repair” the phone. But if you 
think that means the phone got 
better—not a chance. Khan finally 
got fed up. 

One day he pulled the phone out 
of the socket, put it in a bag, and 
took it to Parliament. His intention: 
he wanted to give buck this useless 
phone to the concerned minister, 
the garrulous but inefficient Mr C. 
M Stephen, and he wanted to do 
this in the house. In front of all the 
MPs. After all, Stephen had once 


wara tehsti, and swore to end the 
terror of Malkhan Singh. At this 
me!a tiio two CMs brought along 
more than 30 officials, two helicoi) 
ters and 108 state owned cars of UP 
and MP. The discussions with offi¬ 
cials, who had come all the way 
from the capitals, lasted just .32 
minutes; the rest of the time the 
two CMs spent in each other's com¬ 
pany. UP CM V. P. Singh got very 
sentimental about a policeman who 
had died in an encounter with 
dacoits, but when someone asked 
whether the government would pro¬ 
vide some employment to the 
policeman’s widow, Mr V. P 
Singh’s Sancho Panza, UP home 
minister Mr Rajendra Tripathi, 
piped up, “We shall see., it there is 
any rule to that effect.” 



arrogantly said that those who were 
not nappy with their telephones 
could return the instruments. But 
at the last minute some of his 
friends felt that it would not “look 
good” if a ruling party MP made 
such a dramatic gesture against the 
government on the floor o( Parlia¬ 
ment, and so Khan chickened out. 
He did surrender the phone, but 
quietly, to the Speaker, with a po¬ 
lite letter saying that he had ex¬ 
pected the instrument to function, 
but since it was not working, he was 
returning it' as publicly suggested 
by Stephen. 


TOUGH CUSTOMER 

OUR well-known. Yogi has final¬ 
ly succeeded in getting some vital 
spare parts for his private plane. 
He initially wanted to get these 
parrs without paying any duty, but 
an adamant customs officer refused 
to allow this—neither bribes nor 
threats worked. Those spare parts 
were then airlifted to Nepal, and an 
effort was made to bring them in 
through that border. But as luck 
would have it, the same customs 
officer turned up to block the pas¬ 
sage again. Finally the spare parts 
did come—after the duty was paid. 

WHAT NEWS OF 
MANEKA GANDHI? 


AND this is the latest from the 
Mrs Amteshwar Anand-Maneka 
Gandhi front. Mrs Anand, after a 
period of hibernation, has become 
active again. Her sympathisers in 
the Congress(I) have even, it is 
said, contacted some opposition 
leaders for help in the coming bat¬ 
tles. Not only this, Messrs Jagdish 
Tytler and Sagar Suri have orga¬ 
nised a house in Delhi’s posh 
Vasant Vihar for Mrs Anand’s ex¬ 
clusive use. Some friends of the 
much-devalued Maneka Gandhi 
have suggested to her'that she shift 
to this new house, leaving her 
mother-in-law’.s house. But she 
can’t, isn’t it? 

TAll PIECE: Just w case anyone, 
bur anyone, is interested in the 
doings of that briefly luminous Lok 
Dal foreign minister S. N. Mishra 
and that ever luminous Congress 
stalwart Tarakeshwari Sinha, here 
is what they are up to: both of them 
hare become very close to Raj 
Narain these days. This is the latest 
dimension in opposition politics. Is 
this caucus of three trying to be¬ 
come another national alternative? 

D. E. NiZAMUODlN 














Fast-acting Glokeen-0 is an invigorating energy 
supplement for everyone. It fights fatigue and provides 
mors stamina. Glokeen-D contains ail the goodness of 
glucose, fortified with calcium, phosphates and vitamin 0 
.. .to keep you in peak fitness all the time. 

Make Glokeen-D a daily habit. 


GLOKEEN-D 
•glowing Glucose energy. 
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b* picked for Priya. a ginger 
has to be as healthy and 
well-bred as me. 

To deserve the most wholesome 
ingredients for company...the best spices. 
the purest oils all matured through rare techniques 
in the famous traditions of Andhra Pradesh 
Hygienically made...attractivefy packed .. 
utterly tempting! Arrd now that your 
mouth is watering, need I say more 117 

Available with or without garlic in 
300 and 650 gms bottles 
• Mango • Lime • Gongura 
• Geiger • Tomato 


Private Limited 
Marketed by: 

MARGAOARSI MARKETING PRIVATE UMITEO 
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Through years of research and technical excellence 
Voltas have achieved a breakthrough in cooling towers. 


Now, instead of a structure that weighs 
heavy on you in terms of space, durability 
and maintenance —you can have 
3 lightweight, long-lasting, efficient and 
highly dependable Fibre-glass Reinforced 
Plastic Cooling Towers from Voltas. 

Take a look at the outstanding advantages; 

9 High cooling efficiency due to unique 
design of sprinkler assembly. T 

9 Lightweight, requires less space and 
no masonry support 

#The use of F R P (Fibre-glass Reinforced 
Plastic) makes for total corrosion resistance 
# Elegantly designed, available in a range 
of colours to suit the exterior 
9 Lasts almost thrice as long as 

conventional cooling towers, yet has 
a tow maintenance cost 


Fibre-glass Reinforced 
Plastic Cooling Towers 
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Air Conditiortine il . 
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Th« Agfa Isoly n takaa perfect anapshou 
in dim, soft light. Open the aperture 
wide to f/8.6 to get as much light as 
possible to the ntm. Set the shutter at 
1/30 second, slow enough to allow 
correct image registration. Shoot from a 
distance of 1.83 m. with the Isoly firmly 
on a tripod. Use slow film for greater 
sharpness—125 ASA The result? 

A perfect picture in low light. 

The Agfa Isoly 11 is a great all-round 
camera. You simply adjust settings, 


distance and film to freeze a sports 
scene forever, capture every detail, 
near or distant, of a landscape or get 
close enough to snap a leopard snarling' 

The Iso'y n is built to German 
specifications and undergoes over 100 
exacting tests. 

See this fine camera today at your 
friendly Agfa-Gevaert dealer. 


^ISOLY-II 

fof pfOf<//tofHli ft/vft/. 


1st for et/erything in photographies 





AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED 

niQMierad Offiic MvrLtrsnt Chsimbfi’) 41 New 
MBTiritf LifHit Qombty 400020 •Oianches 
New Delhi • Catiulta * Madr«A • >>/ Regtstfretf 
Trademarks of Geva«'i Antwafp/L#veikuM''i 
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They may have hair¬ 
splitting quarrels on 
everything under 
the Sun. But for 
hair-care, they both^ 
depend on Bengal if 
Chemical's 
Cantharidine Hair 
Oil. 

Trusted for over 
60 years. Bengal 
Chemical's 
Cantharidine Hair 
Oil keeps your hair 
lustrous, healthy 
and well-groomed. 
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HAIR OIL! 

a familiar name 
with every family... 


A eMilty pr«e«ct of BENGAL CHEMICAL 

(Management under Govt of India) 
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Phoolan Devi, the terror of UP s ravines, recently escaped a 
massive police dragnet by the skin of her teeth In this particular 
encounter, a large part of her gang was killed However, despite 
having the whole of Jalaun's anti-dacoity forces on her trail, 
Phoolan Devi is still free. An on-the-spot report by Nirmal Mitra 

Page 12 


The script of Gandhi is riddled with errors that misrepresent both 
the character and the role the father of the nation played tn our 
history There are many elementary errors about chronology. 
Cataloguing all the inaccuracies a historian asks how the 
government, as part financier of the film, could have passed such 
a scnpt. Page 36 


As the new season approaches, soccer fever is building up in 
Calcutta. With the transfers completed and the broad profiles of 
the teams known, Sarajit Deb examines the relative prospects of 
the three big teams—-Mohun Bagan. East Bengal and Moham¬ 
medan Sporting. Page 44 


Mrs Urmila Tripathy's )oy turned to tragedy when her three-day - 
old son was stolen from a hospital in Varanasi right before her 
eyes But Rama Devi’s tragedy was different she wanted a child 
desperately, but could not give birth to one_ even 12 years alter 
her marriage. Saumitra Banerjee reports on why and how a baby 
was stolen and how the theives were caught Page 24 
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Like a quick dip in a sparkling 
mountain spring, Kissan Orange 
Squash is the natural refresher. 
Made from plump juicy oranges, 
bursting with nutrients and energy, it 
makes a drink that makes thirst a 
pleasure. 

Kissan squashes come in all your 
favourite fruit flavours. 
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The Kissan range 
Squashes; Lemon. Lime, 
Orange, Lemon barley water. 
Lime Juice Ckxdlal, Mango- 
Crushes Grape, Pineapple, 
Orange. 



The Government 


Self-defeating delay 


The government, for good reason, passed the MRTP Act 
to curb the activities of large industrial houses. Thereaf¬ 
ter, for understandable reasons, it decided to make 
certain relaxations. It needed to increase output quickly 
so as to tackle inflation and poverty and only large 
houses could deliver the goods fast enough. But 49 
proposals for expansion and starting of new units by 
large industrial houses have been gathering dust with 
the department of company affairs even after the 
industry ministry has cleared them. All that the com¬ 
pany affairs department has to do is issue the letters of 
intent. With double digit inflation, delay means rise in 
project costs leading to rise in output costs, thus 
defeating the whole purpose of allowing the new 
capacity to be set up. i---— 


note says that where an export obligation is one of the 
conditions for the tssue of an industrial licence, the 
licensee will have to fulfil suchpbligation and his export 
production will be counted within the licensed capacity. 
However, where exports are undertaken on a voluntary 
basts, the amount actually exported will be counted 
outside the licensed capacity. 

Loan remains unutilised 


Sixth plan sums 
go wrong_ ■ 

The basic assumption about 
savings, on the basis of which 
the sixth plan has been formu 
lated, seems to have gone 
awry. This has made officials 
jittery and they have reacted 
typically—appointed a com¬ 
mittee to go into the matter. 
Knowing the government, the 
more serious the problem 
the higher the level of the 
committee set up. And this’ 
problem’s seriousness can be 
gauged from the fact that the 
government has roped in for¬ 
mer Delhi University vice- 
chancellor and noted econom¬ 
ist Dr K. N. Raj, for the review. 
In order to justify this late look 
at such basic issues of the plan, 
it has been announced that Dr 
Raj’s examination of the sav¬ 
ings and investment assump¬ 
tions of the plan will be on the 
basis of the new 1981 census 
data. But the exercise might be 
quite pointless as by the time 
the review is completed, the 
plan will have already covered 
three of its five years. 


Six months, down the d r ain _ 

It has taken the industry ministry six months to issue a 
press note drawing a distinction between “compulsory” 
and “voluntary” export obligations. At the first meeting 
of the cabinet committee on exports (headed by the 
Prime Minister) on 23 September 1980 it was decided 
that while regularising excess capacity, the export 
production of a unit would be considt^ed outside the 
licensed capacity in terms of the Industries (develop¬ 
ment and regulation) Act, 1951. This means that a 
plant’s export production will be added to its previous 
licensed capacity to arrive at the new licensed capacity. 

But the press note of the industry ministry announc¬ 
ing, this decision was issued only on 21 March and that 
too after representations from trade and industry. The 


While the Indian government has been approaching the 
World Bank for more assistaqfe, money already sanc¬ 
tioned IS not being promptly used. The petroleum 
ministry has been sitting idly for over five years on a 
5.5-minion loan from the IDA (the bank’s soft loan 
„ . _ affiliate) to modernise fertiliser plants. The bank has 

---—-- ---expressed its concern at the 

PM’S concorn over undue delay by the ministry, 

„ j .. but nothing has happened so 

all round corruption 

- McNamara's tough 

■■ ■. talking _ 

World Bank president Robert 
McNamara was pretty blunt in 
his discussions with various 
Indian leadeis during his re¬ 
cent visit to Delhi. He also 
made mincemeat of the va¬ 
rious position papers specially 
prepared for him with great 
care by the officials of impor- 
taut central ministries like pet- 
roleum and chemicals, com- 
rnerce, industry, finance and 
^^^***'\ planning. But that did not de- 

ter the public relations men of 
\ these ministries fioin handing 

'—h y blatantly wrong informa- 

/'Cf'— lion. For example, it was 

I announced that the bank had 

W I agreed to finance the onshore 

______ j oil exploration programme and 

J\ \ /■“ would closely assist us in 

' \ realising the sixth plan objec- 

^ lives. Mr McNamara was iieith- 

y • How yau. in n position to give such 

/ assurances (he will be retiring 

royvn i you. wAa n you. shortly) nor does the bank 

t,re. thii have the resources to fulfil 

-- _ ---them. 

ain I State and private capitalism 


An important decision taken by the cabinet committee 
on economic coordination on 20 March was formally 
notified by the government only on 27 March. The 
decision was to allow a big hike in the prices of 
aluiiiiniuni ingots and wire rods, by over Ks 3,000 a 
tonne Why this seven-day delay which caused a good 
deal of contusion’ Aluminium producers were aware of 
the hike and reluctant to part with stocks at the old rate, 
leading to an .irtificial scarcity. The state-owned Miner¬ 
als and Metals Trading Corporation, the canalising 
agency for aluminium imports, was also reportedly 
guilty of this. It withheld metal supplies, even to those 
users to whom it had issued sale noti-s. Stale cajiitalism 
seems no different from private capitalism 
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India’s Robin Hoods 


A fter guinK through Wanted: dead or 
alive (15 March) 1 felt that some 
people are forced to become, and remain, 
dacoits by vested interests 
Shihnatb Ghosh, Bhubaneswar 

The fact that some dacoits ara popular 
with the common people reveals one 
truth; the economic disparities in our 
country. When the poor get no help from 
any other quarter, they turn to the 
dacoits and later join them. All the three 
written about—Phoolan Devi, Malkhan 
Singliand Pan Singh Tomar—come from 
poor families and were humiliated by 


O ur marriage rituals seem to have 
descended from the original tantrik 
way of life ( The tantrik quest, 25 Janu¬ 
ary-1 February) In a tantrik's life there 
is a divine purpose for union of shakti 
with Siva, or the life force. Yoga is 
nothing but the union of shakti with 
Shiva or kundalini with sahasrara A 
tantrik does ii in divine ecstay and thus 
enjoys bli.ss forever—whereas ordinary 
human beings do it in ignorance, en¬ 
joying bliss only momentarily. 

G. B. Nanda. Cuttack 

The articles were disappointing becau.se 
they overemphasised sex. 

A. K. Chakraborty, Ranchi 

The few lines of The Chakra ceremony 
made nice .semi-pornographic reading 
Aruii Bhatnagar, RourkeJa 

We are a nation of illiterate, ignorant 
and superstitious people. Even the edu¬ 
cated and literate among us are obsessed 
with the supernatural. 

Jaya Mehta, New Delhi 

Samaresh Bose makes no attempt to 
explain the philosophy of tantra, simply 
because he has not understood it. The 
feats he watched at sadhughat and in the 


members of a privileged class. 

Bichitra Badajena, Khurda, Orissa 

The storv reads like a detective novel. 
M. Shashidhar. Malady, Karnataka 

The dacoits’ exploits have been written 
about in such a way that they seem to be 
heroes, and this can be socially harmful. 
Mulder and bloodshed over personal 
grudges should be denounced 
Vandana Sinha, Jamshedpur 

The story has successfully highlighted 
the challenge of outlaws to the norms of a 
civilised order in UP Today’s popular 
films, glorifying crime, encourage such 
tendencies, and must be strictly cen¬ 
sored. It is s'trange that while an innocent 
kiss IS scrapped, films with gruesome 
details of mass murder are allowed to be 
screened. 

Man Mara Mishra, Bolangir, Orissa 

After reading your stones, I get the 
impression that the form of terrorism 
continuing in Chambal is not a wave of 
crime but only a volcanic eruption of 
discontent It emphasises that in a coun¬ 
try like ours, justice can rarely be 
obtained through peaceful means 
Phoolan Devi, Malkhan .Singh and Pan 
Singh Tomar are not haghis; they are 
symbols of protest against an iniquitous 
socio-economic and political system 
Chhayakanra Nayak, Berhainpur, Orissa 

When policemen themselves take to 
crime, is it surprising that the poor 
become dacoits? It i^ the rich landlords, 
policemen and politicians who are re¬ 
sponsible for the happenings in Cham- 
bal’s ravines 
V P Thonte, Sotapur 

We need a thousand Phoolans in every 
part of India. 

Pimak Lahin, Hasimara, West Bengal 


Divine bliss 

industrial area north of Calcutta are part 
of hathayoga, and have no relation with 
tantra. Also, development of the body is 
the rheme of hathayoga, not tantra Beat¬ 
ing of drums, singing, dancing and love- 
making by Santhal couples in Birbhum 
are as much pan of Kali puja as louds¬ 
peakers, fireworks, dancing by her¬ 
maphrodites and eveteasing are part of 
Durgd puja, Saraswati puja or Ganesh 
puja. 

The author, if he is really interested 
in tantra, would do well to study the lives 
of Ramakrishna, Vamakhepa, Nigama- 
nanda Paramahansa (and his hook Tan¬ 
trik Guru) and Aurobindo He can study 
kulanarra tantra, gyanarva tantra and 
vamakeshwar tantra. Tantra is pait of 
enlightenment through sexual sublima¬ 
tion and not through sexual satisfaction 
as highlighted by the author c 
B. S. M. Prasad. Cuttack 

In 1936, when 1 was a schoolboy in the 
then East Bengal, I witnessed unbelieve- 
able acts by hathayogi Swami Khaganan- 
da. First, from a height of about ten feet, 
he threw himself into a pot containing 
broken glass, and remained unhurt. He 
chewed and ate up a dish; he also Chewed 


Protesting Catholics 

T here were some di.screpancies in 
Arthur Pais’s No more Tamil priests 
(8 March) The effigy shown is not of 
Archbishop Aiokiaswamy but that of 
anti-Kannadiga It was not only the Kan¬ 
nada-speaking Catholics who interrupted 
the singing of Tamil hymns in one of the 
chorches on 28 September 1980; Tamil 
Catholics are equally to blame for dis¬ 
turbing the Kannada portion of the holy 
mass No priest, who was to be ordained, 
was thrown into a ditch, by anybody. 
Instead a moped belonging to a Tamil 
priest Rev Fr Man Louise was thrown 
into a ditch by a group of Tamils vJho had 
a personal animosity towards the priest, 
they shifted the blame for the incident 
on Kannada Catholics. 

We are greatly relieved to read Fr 
Saleema’s apt summary of our agitation 
He spoke as an impartial judge, though 
lie IS the Archbishop’s secretary But 
such fair wisdom and judgment, we are 
sorry to say, continues to elude the 
Archbishop, who is turning a blind eye to 
the writing on the wall, at the cost of the 
church’s image and Christ. Right from 
the day he took charge at Bangalore, the 
Archbishop’s attitude has been unbecom¬ 
ing of a true Catholic. No Kannada priest 
has been threatened with excommunica¬ 
tion. Though our agitation did find 
favour with these priests, no one has so 
far had the guts to take part in it actively 
along with us. The belief that our agita¬ 
tion is the handiwork of Kannada priests 
IS wrong On the contrary, it is the 
spontaneous outburst of the entire Kan¬ 
nada laity in the Bangalore archdiocese, 
whose voices were muffled till now 
Jacob Francis, President, Karnataka 
Catholica Cbristhara Kannada Sangha, 
Bangalorf 


gramophone pins and blades; he poured 
nitric acid on his palm and sipped it like 
honey. A deep pit was dug into the 
ground. Swamiji entered it and sat at the 
bottom for hours. He emerged in sound 
health. A few years later I learnt of 
Swami Khagananda's death (from the 
papers). Apparently, he had died per¬ 
forming one of his hathayogic feats. 
Biswa Ranjan Ghatak, Calcutta 

The articles brought many of your read¬ 
ers in touch with tantra for the first time. 
Other books that throw light on the 
subject are Promode Chattopadhyaya’s 
Tantrahilaser Sadhu Sanaa and the writ¬ 
ings of SWami Dibyananda. Kamakhya is 
still a must sought-after centre of tantrik 
practices. 

D. K Biswas, Calcutta 

Tantra is not all sex, as Mr Bose makes it 
out to be. It IS a sacred cult that leads to 
self-realisation 
D. N. Kashyap, Calcutta 

Kundalini, my foot. To glorify sex as the 
one sure way of realising god is sheer 
perversion. 

K. Narayan, Madras 
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Cr uelty on harijaus 


T ears rolled down from my eyes as 1 
read What it means to be a harijan in 
Gujarat—even for a central minister's 
daughterdS March) and the other inter¬ 
views with Yogendra Makwana and Mrs 
Shantabehn Makwana about the caste 
war in Gujarat. They have explained 
clearly the plight of untouchables. 

W. Sudandiramani, Tiruchy, Tamil Nadu 

From my office I went recently to a 
nearby restaurant with some of my col¬ 
leagues. 1 requested the owner of the 
restaurant to send a cup of tea to my 
senior clerk, a harijan by caste, at the 
office The owner turned down my re¬ 
quest saying, “I will send a cup of tea for 
you but not for him because we can't 
touch hi.s drinking glass ” That was when 
1 reali.sc-d the truth behind Gujarat's 
caste war, 

K Seshagin Kao, Surada (Orissa) 

The policy of reservation is redundant, it 
IS only exploited by those who belong to 
the rich class of harijans. 

P Ravinder, Secunderabad 

The reservation issue needs to be closely 


examined. The fallacv is not so much in 
the issuing of false scheduled caste/tribe 
certificates as in the government’s policy 
itself. If a certain person enjoyed'the 
benefits of reservation as far back hs in 
19S0, his grown-up children cannot be 
considered underprivileged now and 
rightfully do not deserve any preferen¬ 
tial treatment. They cannot expect to 
reap the harvest for ever. 

Hansh V'., Hyderabad 

Such a blatant and senseless reservation 
policy can only create families like those 
of jagiivdii Ram and Yogendra Makwana 
in our country. The term ‘harijan’ should 
be scrapped; professional identities are 
more dignified than caste identities. 

M K Mahajan, Coimbatore 

Being a harijan myself I was dis¬ 
appointed by Anuradha Makwana’s in¬ 
terview; she has failed to spell out the 
repercussions of the Gujarat agitation. If 
no solution is found to the reservation 
issue and if we, the underdogs for centui - 
les, are convinced that nothing can be 
done, we will embrace another treed. 
Sabyasachi Gupta, Patna 


Bonds of distrust 


T hanks to Subramaniam Swamy for 
The bearei bonds are batten (15 
March); he has exposed the worthless 
proposals loniained in “The Special 
Bc-iirer Bonds Oidinance, 1981 " 1 also 
agiee with him on the scrapping of the 
ban on coinpanv donations to political 
paities and the auditing of the latter's 
accounts 

Subir Kumar Lahui. Calcutta 

As an eioiiomist, could Mr Swamy pro¬ 
vide more details about black money and 
the “paiallel etononiv” in India’ I am 
[laitu iilai ly keen to know the following: 

I riit- total volume of black money and 
the peiteot.ige of its supply. 

2 Wlieihei the peicentage of black 
moiiev has changed in the last 20 years. 
■T 1 lie rale of conversion—black to white 
and vice versa. 


4 In calculating GNI', per-capitu income, 
etc , how far is black money taken into 
account? 

5 The reason for black money’s higher 
growth rate than while money’s 

b Whether black money in India has 
foreign connections. 

7. The names of industries operating in 
the “parallel economy.’’ 

8 The banking system of black money. 
9. Whether it is possible, even theoreti¬ 
cally, to eliminate this "parallel eco¬ 
nomy.” 

Ashish K. Ghosh, Calcutta 

If “black money (is) being generated at a 
rate of Rs 20,000 crores annually,” then 
our economy would have collapsed by 
now. 

Anand K. Deshpande, Solapur 


Harmon y fr o m t he books 


B efore independence, a number of 
Bengalis, like Gupalkrishna Dey, Pad- 
manath Bhattacharjee Bidyabiiiode, 
Harakishor Ciiuudhury Bhaktibinod and 
Baikunihabehari Roy, made a significant 
contribution to the Assamese language 
and literature; and since then, there 
have been more Bengali hterateurs, like 
Dr Jogiraj Bose, Hemanya Biswas and Dr 


Amalendu coilia, who have written in 
Assamese Their works should be in¬ 
cluded in the curricula of all schools and 
universities in A.ssam and, at the same 
time, the state government should en¬ 
sure that dll such textbooks which preach 
hate and enmity arc withdrawn without 
delay. 

Bholanath Chakraborty, London 


Black bond 


T he interview with R. K. Karanjia 
(“The bond will benefit black money 
holders,” 1 March) shows that the gov¬ 
ernment of India has joined the criminal, 
tax-evading and blackmarketing 
fraternity in its war on the nation’s 
economy; the real motive behind issuing 
the bonds was to benefit black money 
holders in high politicial positions. 

R. M. Agarwala, Bhilai 

Oui erudite politicians work most 
diligently to make the millions they will 


need after they are thrown out of power. 
Prabhakar S. Harsole, Indore 

One cannot understand the Karanjia 
brand of journalism; he was very much a 
supporter of Mrs Gandhi till March 1977. 
He did not raise a finger to protest 
against the Voluntary Disclosure 
Scheme. He was silent when the Janata 
demonetised the “black” thousand-rupee 
notes. Now he goes hammer and tongs 
against black bonds. 

Rajan Vergis, Hyderabad 


Morals intact 



T he two pictures of Mrs Rama (Stop 
this barbarity against women! 15 
March) serve as a reminder of how cruel 
men can be. 

Ashok Kumar, Pun 


Well des^erved _ 

R egardless of whether I am pro- 
American or pro-Russian, as a true 
Indian I feel that our self-styled intellec¬ 
tuals deserve to be treated as reported in 
Amei leans snub ‘intellectuals’ (15 
March). It is hardly the duly of Rajini 
Patels, Karanjias and Sardesais to advise 
the leader of any foreign government on 
policy matters, they have no business to 
fear the appointments of Alexander Haig 
as US secretary of state and Caspar 
Weinberger as US defence secretary. 
Fven a school student today knows that it 
IS the Russians who are playing havoc in 
Asia and Africa. Our ‘intellectuals’ are 
best advised against dancing to the tune 
of super powers; they should concentrate 
on Indian problems. 

C. P. Rajendran, New Delhi 


_ Ob jection 

A chal Mehra in Sikhs pay for mistaken 
identity (15 March) describes Indian 
Sikhs as being “shackled by religious 
taboos that prevent them from shaving 
their beards and snipping off their 
hair.. ” 1 would like to point out that 
there is no difference between Indian 
Sikhs and other Sikhs; all Sikhs follow 
their ten Gurus and hold the Guru 
Granth Sahib in reverence They have a 
distinct identity and it is highly irres¬ 
ponsible and derogatory of Mr Mehra to 
pa.ss judgment on their faith. It hurts the 
feelings of a minority community. 
Gurucharan Singh, Calcutta 
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THE HUOT 
FOR 

PHOOLAN 

DEVI 


On the afternoon of 31 March, when on an 
informer’s tip-off the police surrounded Gulauli 
villag-e in UP’s Jalaun district, they thought 
they would finally get the dacoit queen Phoolan 
Devi; but she slipped away. Nirmal Mitra visited 
Gulauli to report on the massive hunt, and the 
encounter in which most of Phoolan’s gang 
was wiped out. 


P hoolan Uevi, Jlif daioit 
((ueeri. is a desperate 
woman today, running for 
hei life. The whole police 
force of Uttar Pradesh 
seems to be after her; she is every¬ 
one’s prize catch More than half of 
her small gang has already been wiped 
out in one encounter with the police 
after another during this war that the 
polite have launched on dacoils after 
the bloody revenge that Phoolan Devi 
took on the Behmai ihukiirs (see Sun¬ 
day 15 March) who had once insulted 
and humiliated her Other important 
dacoit leaders are angry^wiih her; by 
this one outrage, she has invited a 
massive hunt for all of them. And one 
of her former associates, Baba Musta- 
qim some of whose men aided her in 
the Behmai attack, has already lost his 
life from a police bullet 

All that Phoolan Devi has left ate a 
couple of followers, her weapons, the 
goodwill of her backward supporters 
in the villagers--and the guts and will 
to e.scape, fight and continue to spit at 
authority. She has, in the past weeks, 
escaped in miraculous ways from one 
police dragnet aftei another. (Things 
reached such a pass that there was 
great commotion in Lucknow when 
someone announced on 1 April that 


Phoolan Devi had been ai rested and 
was being brought to UP’s capital by 
helicopter; it was later discoveied to 
be an April Fool’s |oke. Fven the news 
agencies had been taken in by this 
prank.) 

The manner in which Phoolan Devi 
escaped from the police on .fl March 
makes an absolutely fascinating story, 
typical of all that has come to be 
associated with dacoits—violence, wit, 
presence of mind, and that important 
ingredient, a sense of honour. It seems 
straight out of a Bombay film. 

Baba Mustaqim (he was a Muslim) 
was killed oti 4 March near Akbarpur 
by the police. It is a principle among 
dacoits to honour those who have lost 
their lives in the dacoit tradition: 
readers would recall the dangers Pan 
Singh Tomar invited to honour the 
spirit of his dead brother. In Baba 
Mustaqim’s village, Gulauli, in the 
Yamuna ravines, his relatives were in 
mourning—the Muslim period of 
mourning continues for 40 days. Hon¬ 
our demanded that Phoolan Devi visit 
Baba Mustaqim’s hou.se, and everyone 
knew that—including the police. The 
village of Gulauli and the nearby- 
Sirauli, under the Kalpi police station, 
were certainly under surveillance, of 
both the police and their informers. 


Phoolan’s men who were killed by the police: (top to bottom) Sam Shankar, Laltu 








Phoolan’s gang were not in one 
place; it was a normarprecaution. One 
group of three was in Sirauli, another 
three were living in a house in Gulauli. 
The two leaders and lovers, Phoolan 
and Man Singh Yadav, were in the 
region, but nobody managed till the 
end to find out exactly where. Also 
present was a member of Malkhan 
Singh’s gang—come to negotiate 
perhaps, or perhaps to betray Phoolan, 
or perhaps to kill her on Malkhan’s 
orders since she was the cause of their 
harassment; there are many theories 
floating around, and you are welcome 
to choose whichever impresses you 
best. (It is true, however, that the 
other gangs of the region, in Kanpur 
and Jalaun, are angry with Phoolan 
and not at all keen to help her survive; 
they feel that if the police can catch 
her then the heat on them will lessen, 
as the police will be satisfied with 
their prize catch.) 

On 31 March, Dhruv Lai Yadav, 
station officer at the Kalpi police sta- 
, tion, received word from a police infor¬ 
mer that IR40 was in the vicinity. IR40 
(inter-range 40) was the codename for 
Phoolan’s ^ang; the information was 
(mite specific too. The police knew 
that the gang could be found, if they 
moved immediately, at Sirauli and 
Gulauli. Yadav took a party of 15 
policemen, armed with LMGs, rifles 
and handgrenades, and moved into 
Sirauli. Thev reached by noon, and, 
acting on the informer’s directions, 
went towards the house of a person 
called Matadeen (he was the brother 
of Ram Shankar, one of Phoolan’s 
associates.) The house was cordoned, 
and the police moved in. They 
accounted tor Sobaran Singh (the visi¬ 
tor from Malkhan Singh’s gang, and a 


dhobi called Laliru who was also hiding 
inside) and Ram Shankar, who too was 
there. 

The police were a little surprised to 
see Laltu with the dacoits; they recog¬ 
nised him as the washerman wl^i^Md 
worked for the policemen themedKes 
till not very long ago. "He must mve 
been insulted by someone some¬ 
where,” sub-inspector Yadav sa^^l^ 
out Laltu. “If you abuse them, raS- is 
what they do. They pretend to accept 
the abuse, and say, ‘all right iahab,* 
but the next time you see them they 
are in the ravines.” The police reco¬ 
vered a US-made Winchester Hfle 
from Sobaran Singh, a .315 rifle from 
Laltu and an Indian-made SBBL rifle 
from Ram Shankar. 

This was only the beginning of the 
operation; the informer had promised 
a far bigger catch than just this. A 
wireless message had been sent to the 
SP, Jalaun, Mr Uma Shankar Bajpai, 
and he reached with additional, spe¬ 
cial anti-dacoity forces, more than 250 
in number. Now the police began the 
real search for Phoolan Oevi, Man 
Singh and their gang. They were parti¬ 
cularly interested in a man called Bora 
and his house. 

G ulauli is a very large village; its 
population is around 11,000. And 
90 per cent of the people are Muslims. 
There are a handful of backward caste 
Hindu families (like yadars and 
lohars), but there are hanlly any mat- 
tabs, the caste to which Phoolan Devi 
belongs. This is the village which cre¬ 
ated Mustaqim, who once was in Mal¬ 
khan Singh’s gang and then later 
broke away to form his own powerful 
group. Mustaqim was a father-figure 
not only to the villagers but also to all 



















the dacoit gangs operating in the Ja- 
laun and Kanpur districts, and he was 
respectfully and affectionately known 
as “Baba.” He w .s quite devout, 
actually, in his religious faith, and the 
only vice he was known to commit was 
of course the well-known one of dacoi- 
ty. But once again the Robin Hood 
syndrome appears; he was quite gener¬ 
ous to the pool'. He was a bit of a 
moralist, and often used to chide 
Phoolan Devi for her “promiscuity.” 
Mustaqim’s authority made Gulauli a 
“protected” village; no dacoit, big or 
small, attacked this village, either out 
of respect or out of fear. And the 
villagers too helped the dacoits, giving 
them shelter—relatively easy in a vil¬ 
lage as large as this one. Only once was 
Gulauli attacked—by a dacoit called 
Shiv Narain who had fallen out with 


Mustaqim and wanted to take revenge, 
and that was about four years ago. 

But on 31 March, the traditional 
scouts*that always keep an eye out for 
danger whenever a dacoit gang rests at 
any place were either Just not there, or 
were taking it easy. This was surpris¬ 
ing, and Phoolan Devi and her gang 
were to pay a very heavy price for this. 

The police reached Gulauli at 
around four in the afternoon, and 
surrounded the village. All the villa¬ 
gers were ordered to come out, in 
single file, to vacate their houses and 
wait outside in the open. Each woman 
was examined individually for any 
traces of resemblance to Phoolan 
Devi: the police did not have an accu¬ 
rate idea of what she looked like, since 
no one has a photograph, but they had 
a vague idea. They were trying to 




Sohdran Singh 


prevent Phoolan Devi from escaping 
under a disguise. 

The police finally reached one 
house they were looking for, the house 
of Nyamat Bora, and they, guns ready, 
surrounded it. The police information 
had been accurate. Inside were three 
members of Phoolan Devi’s gang, 
Prahlad Yadav, Baladin and Prem 
Singh. The three had tried a last 
desperaje ruse, and got someone to 
lock them up from outside so that an 
impression might be created that 
there was no one in the house. But the 
police shot open the locks, and calmly 
waited for the dacoits to come out. 
They did not. So the SP Mr Bajpai 
climbed onto the mud roof, and broke 
through the roof to take the dacoits by 
surprise. The dacoits finally opened up 
with their guns, and in the exchange, 
Prahlad Yadav and Prem Singh died 
on the spot. Four policemen, sub¬ 
inspector Ramayan Singh, sub- 
inspector Surendra Pal Singh, sub¬ 
inspector Ram Bharose and constable 
Ranjit Singh, were injured (the police 
recovered two single barrel rifles 
later). 

But Baladin was unhurt, and he 
came out, his arms high in the air in a 
gesture of surrender. Surrendering 
dacoits do not often get a chance to 
survive during an encounter, but, in 
any case, this time the police wanted 
some informtion. Mr Bajpai asked him 
the question; where was Phoolan 
Devi? Baladin replied: “She was here 
till eleven in the morning, but I do not 
know in which house.” The police were 
relaxed after the tension of the gun 
battle; Baladin was obviously un¬ 
armed, and they began discussing 
what to do next, how to try and catch 
Phoolan Devi herself. Suddenly, when 
no one was looking, Baladin, in one 
<( swift movement, jumped out of the 
I courtyard, ran out of the house and 
° disappeared. One constable vainly 
" sent a burst of LMG fire in the vague 
i direction of a fleeing Baladin, but he 
9 had escaped. 
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Sub^nspcctor Dhruv Lai V'adav 


The police now concentrated on 
trying to capture Phoolan Devi and 
Man Singh Yadav. That both of them 
were there was confirmed to this re¬ 
porter by the villagers themselves, 
and at least one police officer. But try 
as they might the pofice could not find 
them. Many villagers knew where they 
were hiding, but no one uttered a word 
of betrayal. They were in fact hir'ing in 
a dilapidated hut near the house of a 
person called Karar Hussain. A group 
of boys in this village told this reporter 
that Phoolan had managed to escape 
special attention by changing her 
dress. She first changed (from her 
normal police uniform) into a salwar 
kameez and then a sari. She emerged 
from hiding only after the police had 
left, on the next day (1 April), and 
when she came out she was back in her 
police uniform, a gun in hand—and 
her lover Man Singh by her side. 

And how had Baladin managed to 
escape, despite the fact that there was 
a police cordon around the village, and 
even if he had managed to dodge the 
police at the place of the encounter, 
how had he got around the police 
surrounding the village? Baladin simp¬ 
ly hid himself in a pig sty. He too only 
came out the next morning. The police 
just did not think anyone would hide 
there. The villagers had to spend the 
whole of that ni^t out of their homes, 
because the police search in every 
hotise did not end till nine o’clock the 
next morning, on 1 April, but no one 
squealed. One side-effect of this police 
operation was that the whole area had 
a milk crisis on 1 April; Gulauli is the 
major source of milk for Kalpi tehsil. 

P hoolan’s most serious problem, 
while escaping the police, is her 
caste. Being a backward Hindu, a 
mallah, and particularly, one who has 
r challenged the upper castes in such a 
violent manner. The attack on the ' 
thakurs of Behmai meant much more 
than a simple butchery of people; it 
was a challenge to the machismo of the 


thakur clan. Phoolan cannot seek hos¬ 
pitality or help from anyone except, by 
and large, her own caste, the mallahs 
living in the ravines of the Yamuna, 
Betwa and Pahounch, between Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. (The 
largest concentration of mallahs is in 
the Kuthaun police station region.) 

The mallahs are generaly poor, but 
not completely poverty-stricken. They 
are boatmen who eke. out a living by 
ferrying people across the Yamuna. 
They live in villages near the river; 
they do not own much land, and their 
agriculture largely consists of mowing 
eatables like pumkins along the river 
banks. Phoolan Devi of course knows 
this region well. 

The massive police hunt launched 
against the dacoit gangs in both UP 
and MP is having its effect, apparent- 


, apparent¬ 


ly. According to Mr B. P. Singhal, DIG, 
anti-dacoity operations, UP, the police 
have already accounted for the bulk of 
the dacoits who were involved in the 
Behmai massacre, barring the lead¬ 
ers— Phoolan. Ram Avtar and Balwan 
Garadia. Behmai was the scene of 
Phoolan’s revenge, particularly 
against two thakurs called Lalaram 
and Sriram. She went to the village 
and asked the villagers to hand these 
two over, but nobody would tell her 
where they were (they were in nearby 
Dastampur). In a rage, she ordered a 
massacre with the cry "Jai Kail MaJ” 
on her lips. She herself killed a few 
men; the rest were killed by others. 

The massacre created a sensation; 
thakur chief minister Vishwanath Pra- 
tap Sin^ got together with his rela¬ 
tive, chief minister Arjun Singh of 


Press versus police 


M ore than policemen, it is jour¬ 
nalists who are on the trail of 
Phoolan Devi. But the enthusiasm 
has already caused problems in 
Kanpur: it has brought the police 
and press to loggerheads over the 
question of what should be, and 
should not be, written. 

When Vikram Mallah died in 
August 1980, the police claimed to 
have killed him m an encounter. 
Aaj’s Manoj Pande and Arun Agar- 
wal went to Baijamau village the 
day Vikram Mallah was killed, and 
gathered from local residents that 
only two shots had been fired, and 
the police did not kill Vikram. An 
enquiry was started. Later, after 
the Behmai killings, the police tes¬ 
tified that Lalaram and Sriram 
Singh had, in fact, killed Vikram 
and captured Phoolan, thus contra¬ 
dicting their earlier statement. 
When Baba Mustaqim was killed, 
the police held that he was killed in 
an encounter. When Aaj’s Vinod 
Shukla, Dilip Shukla, Manoj Pande 
and Ravivar’s Santosh Bhartiya vi¬ 
sited the spot, they learnt that it 
was the villagers who had, in the 
last analysis, got Mustaqim caught. 
In fact, the police did not know who 
the man they had caught was. The 
DIG, Kanpur, V. K. Jain, beun 
pressurising the press to publish 
version. Inspectors Surendra Pal 
Sharma, Babu Purwa and O. P. 
Mishra of Kanpur Kotwali police 
station came to the Aaj office in 
Bansmandi, Kanpur, and sat there 
the whole night to see what was 
going to be published the next day. 
Aaj brou^t out the villagers’ ver¬ 
sion. The DIG, Mr Jain, complained 
about this to the paper’s managing 
editor, S. V. Gupta. 

The police were also irritated by 
Aaj’s account of the Churkhi inci¬ 
dent. The day after three police¬ 
men were butchered in the village 
by Lalaram and Sriram Singh, re¬ 
porters Shailendra Dixit, Manoj 
Pande, Amar Singh and photo¬ 


grapher Dinesh Sharma went to 
Churkhi and got to know that the 
dacoits had pulled one of the sub 
inspectors inside the room they 
were hiding in and, with a hatchet, 
had cut his neck and cut off his 
testicles, and burnt them. This was 
confirmed by the villagers, and la¬ 
ter, the PAC men. When the story 
appeared in Aaj the next day, the 
SP, Jalaun, Uma Shankar Bajpai, 
reacted angrily. At a ceremony to 
mourn the death of the policemen 
in police lines, Jalaun, in the pre¬ 
sence of home minister Rajendra 
Tripathi, the IG, DIG and other 
high-ranking officials, Mr Bajpai 
took the paper from Aaj’s Oral 
correspondent, HamarlTyan Gupta, 
read through the item and said; 
“Yeh sale akhbarwale sab jhooth 
likhte” (These bloody newsmen 
write lies). Mr Bajpai,tore up the 
newspaper. At this, the deputy SP, 
1. D. Chandra, remarked “Saab, 
ham yeh kyon nahin kehte ki dakait 
presswalle ko //nance karte bain?” 
(Sir, why don’t we say that the press 
is financed by dacoits?) Bdr Gupta 
and the district journalists union 
president R. S Datre protested that 
the officers were insulting the 
press. Bajpai replied: “You do not 
know what I can do. I can arrest you 
under the NS A.” The two journal¬ 
ists walked out. Soon afterwards, 
Bajpai also walked out of the room 
and apologised to the pressmen. 
Two Lok Dal MLAs, Shankar Sin^ 
and Dalganjan Singh, raised this 
matter in the Assembly. The home 
minister said; “The SP has re¬ 
vested me to check Aaj's ways.” 
The opposition protested loudly: 
“The government censors the press. 
Now will the house also be cen¬ 
sored?” All the government did was 
to defend the police. The SP, Ja¬ 
laun, did ask for the home secret, 
ary’s permission to start legal pro¬ 
ceedings against Aaj regarding the 
controversial report but the home 
secretary refused. 
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The gangsters 


T here are nine listed dacoit gangs 
operating in the ravines; one of 
2S to 30 men led by Ghanshyam 
(who is a khangar, a backward caste 
considered marginally superior to 
mallahs) operating in Jalaun, a part 
of Madhya Pradesh, and Etawah. 
The second, about 10 to 15 strong, is 
led by a thakur, Munna Dabar, and 
operates in MP and Jalaun. The 
third, around a dozen men, consist¬ 
ing of followers, of Baba Mustaqim, 
operates in Jalaun. The fourth, 
seven to eight strong, led by two 
thakurs Lalaram and Sriram Singh, 
of Behmai fame, operates in Kan¬ 
pur and Jalaun (of whom four have 
surrendered). The fifth, five to 
seven strong, is led by Ram Avtar, a 
mallah, and its area is Etawah, 
Kanpur and Jalaun (this gang, 
codenamed IS36 in mlice files, was 
a part of the one led by Vikram 
Mallah, who was killed by Lalaram 
and Sriram). The sixth, about eight 
strong, is led by Raghunath, a mal¬ 
lah, and lives off Kanpur, Jalaun 
and Hamirpur. The seventh, about 
five to six strong, is led by Vijay 
Chhetrapal, a th^ur, and operates 
in Jalaun and Etawah. The eighth, 
about 10 to 12 strong, is led by 
Santosh Pandit, a brahmi" (who, 
incidentally, is a B.A. and B.Edi), 
and operates in a part of MP and 
Jalaun (this group is a breakaway 
from the Ghanshyam gang). The 
ninth, of course, is now a gang of 
three led by Phoolan Devi and Man 
Singh, a mallah and a yadav, re¬ 
spectively. 

There was no organised gang in 
Kanpur district before the one led 
by Vikram Mallah (who was killed 
at the age of 27). There were small 
gangs here and there. But slowly 
the small-time criminals were 
wiped out. Vikram Mallah started 
an organised gang in August 1980, 
and it is from this group that many 
other gangs operating today 
emerged. Phoolan Devi joined him, 
to avenge the humiliation and 
oppression she suffered at the 
hands of thakurs in her village 
Shekhpur Gora. Vikram Mallah was 
a victim of gang rivalry; he was 
killed by Lalaram and Sriram 
Singh. 

After Vikram Mallah was shot 
dead, Phoolan is said to have met 
Mustaqim to ask for a place in his 
ranks. First he refused to have her, 
but later allowed her to accompany 
his men. Phoolan managed to win 
the favour of a member of Musta- 
qim‘s gang, Man Sin^ Yadav, and 
ue two left to form their own gang. 
Phoolan and Man Singh also came 
to an a^eement with Ram Avtar 
Mallah, Raghunath Mallah and Bal- 
wan Garadia, to work together, 
while maintaining their separate 
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A letter (left) from Deo Narayan Tewari of Oral to his son, after be was 
kidnapped by Sriram and Lalaram Singh, asking for a ransom of Rs one lakh. 
On the other side of the letter (second from left) is a threat from Lalaram 
and Sriram: “If you do not act within a week, you will find your father's dead 
body on the road between Kalpi and Oral. ” More than dacoity, kidnapping is a 
popular crime among UP’s gangsters. 




identities. Eventually, all these 
gangs came under the common 
leadership of Mustaqim. Whenever 
they went out on a mission, they 
raised the slogan “Baba Mustaqim 
ki jai.” In all, they were about 40 
men and women; their common 
enemies were the thakurs, especial¬ 
ly Lalaram and Sriram. 

Mustaqim, who was opposed to 
murder, disapproved of the Behmai 
killings. But Phoolan was deter¬ 
mined to get her bloody revenge. 
The result was a parting of ways 
between Phoolan and Mustaqim. 
Mustaqim never approved of un¬ 
necessary killings, especially mass 
killings. For instance, when Balwan 
Garadia’s sister was raped by a 
police officer, and Balwan 
screamed for revenge, Mustaqim 
ensured that only the officer got 
killed, and nobody else. 

Since February, there have been 
a series of encounters in which both 
the police and gangsters have suf¬ 
fered serious losses. On 24 Febru¬ 
ary, at about 12 noon, Balwan’s 
gang was traced in Behta village. 
(The price on Balwan’s head was Rs 
2,000.) In the gang was also a 
woman, Meera Thakur. An ex¬ 
change of fire followed between the 
police and the gangsters, after 
which they were chased over 35 
kms to Betwa.rfWer, which nitots 
the Yamuna at Hamirpur. Some of 
the dacoits tried to disguise them¬ 
selves as labourers at a brick kiln, 
while three of them took up posi¬ 
tions, and waited for the policemf;n. 
In the firing that followed, inspec¬ 
tor Moolchand, SO, Bhognipur 
police station was hit in the leg and 
tell. Another officer with him^ wb- 
inspector Udenia managea' to 
escape injury. Meanwhile, a PAC 
party approached the area from 
another direction. They spotted the 
two policemen, and, mistaking 
them for bandits, readied to open 
fire on them. Inspector Moolchand 


and Udenia threw up their hands 
and shouted that they were police¬ 
men, not gangsters. But the PAC 
thought this to be a trick, and 
opened fire. Moolchand fell. Soon, 
one of the dacoits pounced on him 
from behind, grabbed his rifle and 
killed the officer. The PAC men, 
realising their mistake, attacked 
the dacoits with ^cnades and kil¬ 
led six of them, including Balwan 
Garadia himself (who was in an 
SP’s uniform). 

On 27 March, a police party 
consisting of one station officer, 
one sub-inspector and five const¬ 
ables, on receiving information that 
a dacoity was about to take place, 
went to Seme village at 3 pm. When 
they reached the place, they heard 
that Lalaram and Sriram were 
there. Not sure which house the 
dacoits were in, the policemen 
started a search. 

When they reached the house of 
one Banwari Lai Kutil, and opened 
the door, Lalaram and Sriram, who 
were hiding inside, opened fire. 
Sub inspector Bhure Lai was hit, 
and fell dead. SO Kali Ram and 
constable Indrajit Singh were also 
shot dead The dacoits then 
escaped with two rifles and 50 car¬ 
tridges taken from the dead 
policemen. 

The intensification of police 
activity has net really affected the 
crime rate. Even after the Behmai 
killings, until 1 April, there have 
been three cases of kidnapping by 
dacoits. On 9 March Gyan Singh 
was kidnapped from the Ata police 
station area by the Amar Singh 
gang of MP; in the third week of 
March, a wholesale bidi dealer, 
Shyam Sundar Purwar, was kidnap¬ 
ped by a gang led by Raju Bhatna- 
gar from the Orai police station 
area; and in the last week of March, 
Chaturvedi was kidnapped by the 
Vijay Singh gang from the Kuthaun 
police station area. 
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Madhya Pradesh and promised that | 
dacoity would be stopped. Except for i 
just one person, the rest of Ram ^ 
Avtar’s gang has been liquidated over o 
the last month. Anrf the other gangs | 
are jittery, and blame Phoolan for this a 
unwanted attention from the police. 
Even Raghunath Mallah, who belongs 
to the same caste as Phoolan, is not 
willing to help her. Mustaqim has been 
killed, and nine of his gang members 
have joined Malkhan’s group. The 
main target of the police currently, is 
Phoolan. 

Gulauli was the second close shave 
Phoolan Devi had. The first was a 
chance encounter SI Dhruv Lai Yadav 
and his men had with her on the very 
day of the Behmai killings. Mr Yadav 
bit and clicked his tongue in regret as 
he recounted how he had missed 
Phoolan. Early in the morning on IS 
February 1981, the day after the 
Behmai incident, Yadav and his men 
were patrolling the ravines near Muk- 
dalan, near Phoolan’s village. Yadav 
said, ‘T am sure the gang had got to 
know that there were some men in the 
vicinity, and they suspected we were 
Lalaram and Sriram’s gang not police¬ 
men. We had left deep footprints in 
the earth, and hence an easy trail. At 
about 2 am at night we heard a voice 
from nearby, kaun hai? (who is there?) 
The voice could not have been more 
than 25 yards away. I had seen Ram 
Avtar when he had come to jail once. 1 
had seen him for about 24 hours. I 
immediately recognised his voice. We 
crouched and crawled on our hands 
and knees. Then I heard Avtar loading 
his gun. One of the constables with us 
then made the sad mistake of panick¬ 
ing: he let off a wild burst on his LMG. 
This scared off the gangsters and gave 
away our identity as policemen. If we 
could somehow have made them be¬ 
lieve that we were not policemen, they 
would have fallen into the trap and 
tried to attack us. I was unlucky—I 
always am, when it comes to getting 
Phoolan Devi. See how Baladin ran 
away.” 

There is a bank officer in Orai, one 
of whose relatives was once kidnapped 
by the Phoolan gang. He provided 
some interesting details about 
Phoolan. She is extremely clever. She 
never stops for the night in any vil¬ 
lage; she loves peanuts; she is a fine 
marksman and runs “like a deer.” The 
kidnapped man was taken to the jung¬ 
les, ana treated well (he was given six 
chappatis a day to eat) but was under 
constant guard. Every hour the guard 
was replaced by another man. While 
the rest of the gang slept with the 
hostage, Phoolan and her lover Man 
Singh slept together, separate from 
the others. According to the person 
kidnapped, Phoolan is not) as crude as 
most people imagine. She does man 
age to dominate over Man Singh (like 
many other women over their lovers/ 
husbands). Phoolan Devi has a wheat- 
ish complexion, a longish face, bobbed 
hair, but is not very healthy. Two 
things she is fond of; tying red ribbons 
as a headband and wristband, and 
black clothes. 



The bridge over the Yamuna; Phoolan is understood to have crossed it on foot four 
days before the Culauh shootout 


Although the anti-dacoity opera¬ 
tions intensified after the Behmai kill¬ 
ings (Behmai is now considered the 
transition point in police activities; 
the new DIG anti-dacoity operations B. 
P. Singhal, has set up his headquarters 
at the Kalpi government guest house, 
from where he is keeping a round-the- 
clock vigil), Phoolan’s truncated gang 
is still proving too clever for them. 
And this is not because of the respec¬ 
tive weapons the two sides use, Mr 
Singhal says: “Basically the fight 
against dacoits is dependent on two 
factors, cultivating information about 
the gangs and the force quantum. But 
the strength of the force etc is only of 
secondary importance. We have 
enough men and firepower. What we 
need is powerful binoculars and the 
use of helicopters' binoculars also help 
in identifying our own forces so that 
we do not shoot at them by mistake.” 
The gangsters know these weaknesses 
too well themselves; that is why mo.st 
of them dress in police uniform. 

For instance, during the encounter 
against Balwan's gang cm 24 February, 
the SP’s force was on the western and 
eastern side of the target. It could not 
be informed about the approach of 
another police party from another 
direction, and the SP’s men got a burst 
of LMG fire from the other policemen. 
“Binoculars could have come in handy 
in that situation. True, the dacoits 
were also in uniform, but their uni¬ 
forms are shabbier from days of wear 
and tear.” As for the helicopter, Mr 
Singhal says, it has proved to be useful 
in two big ways: to locate the position 
of djacoits quickly; and airdrop 
policemen. 

In the enthusiasm currently visible, 
a helicopter has been sanctioned for 
anti-dacoity operations, but it is as 
good as useless. It is stationed in 
Lucknow, and even in an emergency it 
cannot be put into use immediately. 
The problem here, according to Mr 
Singhal, )s the civil aviation regula¬ 
tion^ governing the use of the helicop¬ 
ters. According to these it must land 
and take off at specified helipads. 
Obviously, in anti-dacoity operations 
these rules cannot be followed. In fart, 
after the helicopter was used in viola¬ 
tion of civil aviation rules in an en¬ 
counter at Churkhi, the pilot, Shekhar 
Singh, was grounded. 


After the Behmai killings, the gov¬ 
ernment asked the police to specify its 
needs. The state IC, home secretary, 
chief secretary and finance secretary 
are understood to be considering a 
proposal to appoint an additional SP in 
the dacoity-prone areas. As long ago a.s 
1960 a recommendation had been 
made for self-loading rifles, motor- 
boats, jeeps etc. But nothing material¬ 
ised. It was only after Behmai that the 
police have been supplied SLRs. 

Prices on heads do not help either, 
says Mr Singhal. Before the Behmai 
killings, the price on Phoolan’s head 
was Rs 1,000. After the incident, it 
shot up to Rs 10,000. “I am against 
such rewards. They only encourage 
dacoity; it becomes a dacoit’s ambition 
to boast of a price on his or her head. I 
suggest making a flat reward of Rs .500 
for the arrest of every leading outlaw ” 

Another problem the police face is 
during an actual encounter. The local 
population are invariably sympathetic 
to the outlaws, and help them with 
information. Also “fighting dacoits is 
worse than fighting a guerrilla war, 
where you can fire indiscriminately. 
Here you have to account for every 
bullet and firearm, and be careful not 
to kill innocents,” Mr Singhal pointed 
out. 

Mr Singhal had an extraordinary 
suggestion to solve the dacoit menace: 
enacting a law that would enable the 
police to arrest close relatives of the 
wanted men and women. (Incidentally 
he himself is happy that the dacoits 
have never tried carrying on vendettas 
against policemen’s families. “Thank¬ 
fully, they know too well this will not 
help. If you kill a policmen another 
will take his place,” Mr Singhal said). 
“After all, how much of the money 
that they make from kidnap ransoms 
can they spend on their own?” Mr 
Singhal asked. Dacoits are always on 
the run from ravine to ravine and 
jungle to jungle. All they spend on is 
weaons—a gang needs at least an extra 
Rs 50,000 for weapons every year. As 
for food and clothes, they only have to 
descend on villages for their nazrana. 
The rest of the money, Mr Singhal is 
convinced, goes to relatives. “Even if a 
such a law is unjust, it is injustice 
which is reversible. A dacoit’s murders 
are not.” ■ 




How Mustaqim was killed 


A t eight o* clock in the morning 
of 4 March, two men got down 
from a bus at Galuapur in Kanpur 
district. One of them was carrying a 
bag. Having rested for about 15 
minutes, they proceeded on foot to 
their destination—Dastampur, a 
village about two furlongs from 
Galuapur. A dusty path leads to the 
village which ends at a mosque at 
the edge of the village. As they 
were proceeding, two policemen—a 
sub inspector and a constable—on a 
bicycle approached them from the 
opposite direction. While one of the 
men ignored the policemen, the one 
carrying the bag got nervous, left 
the path and started walking away. 
The policemen got suspicious, told 
them to stop, and enquired about 
their identities They were told to 
open their bag. The constable sud¬ 
denly spotted a revolver in the bag. 
But before he could react, one of 
the two men grabbed the revolver 
and started grappling with the sub¬ 
inspector. What the sub-inspector 
did not know then was that the 
person who was grappling with him 
was none other than Baba Musta- 
qim, a dreaded dacoit with a re¬ 
ward of Rs 20,000 on his head 
(Mustaqim was a close lieu»<;nant of 
Malkhan Singh but had, last year, 
formed' his own gang). The man 
carrying the bag was his cousin, 
Imamuddin. 

While Mustaqim fought with 
sub-inspector Hariram Pal, the con¬ 
stable caught hold of Imamuddin. 
In the course of the fighting, howev¬ 
er, the revolver slipped from Mus- 
taqim’s hand and fell, breaking the 
trigger. Realising that the two men 
were now unarmed, Hariram Pal 
shouted for help. But none of the 
villagers who had gathered came 
forward to help. Fortunately for the 
sub-inspector, however, a group of 
boys going to a nearby college saw 
what was happening and came to 
the aid of the policemen. They 
caught Mustaqim and Imamuddin 
and beat them up. All along, Harir¬ 
am kept asking the two people who 
they were. Finally Mustaqim 
looked at the sub-inspector and 
said: “Do you want to know who I 
am? 1 am Baba Mustaqim.” 

There was a stunned silence. No 
one could hdve imagined that Baba 
Mustaqim would be caught, and 
that too in such a manner. The first 
person to react was Hariram Pal. 
He told the crowd of villagers to 
move away and asked one of them 
to go to Derapur police station and 
get reinforcements. After that he 
sat down beside the two men, now 
tied up with chords, and waited for 
the reinforcements to arrive. 

Baba Mustaqim was very tired. 
On the night of 3 March he had left 



Imamuddin 


Kanpur for Dastampur. His plans 
were interesting. He wanted to 
meet his brother before proceeding 
for Bombay. After the Behmai inu- 
dent, the heat was on and the polii^e 
were giving the baghis a very tough 
time. As a matter of fact, Mustaqim 
had admonished Phoolan Devi for 
massacring so many people. He 
himself did not believe in killing 
people indiscriminately. Anyway. 


he thought, in Bombay it leastrhe 
could lose himself in the crowd a-’d 
relax. Accordingly, he had come lu 
meet his brother to give him some 
money. He had picked up Imamud¬ 
din at Akbarpur and taken a bus for 
Galuapur. But before he could 
reach Dastampur he was caught. 

Shortly, four constables arrived 
in a tempo. Mustaqim knew what 
was coming. He told the sub¬ 
inspector that he could kill him, but 
Imamuddin should be spared as he 
was innocent. Hariram Pa) assured 
him that no one would be killed. 
But Mustaqim knew this was a lie. 
He then said that he had some 
money with him which he wanted to 
distribute among the poor. Accord¬ 
ing to eyewitnesses, there was a 
neat bundle of 100 rupee notes, 
which could have amounted to as 
much as Rs one lakh. The sub¬ 
inspector kept the bundle along 
with four rings from Mustaqim’s 
fingers, his watch and a chain. Baba 
Mustaqim then kissed his amulet, 
and once again requested the 
police to spare the life of Imamud¬ 
din. This time the policeman did 
not say anything. Instead he in¬ 
structed the constables to throw 
them into the tempo. Mustaqim and 
imamuddin were dumped like 
sacks into the tempo; the police¬ 
men got in* and drove off. From 
Galuapur, they took the road to 
Derapur. But instead of proceeding 
to the police station they stopped 
near a bridge. They dragged Mu.sta- 
qim out. He was first shot dead with 
a twelve bore gun and then the rest 
of the constables riddled the dead 
body with bullets. After this, Im¬ 
amuddin was dragged out and shot 
equally brutally. 

This story has been gathered 
from eyewitness accounts. The 
police, however, have a more re¬ 
spectable version. According to 
them, on the morning of 4 March 
two groups of policemen were re¬ 
turning from duty when they spot¬ 
ted two men. On seeing the police, 
both men started running. When 
the policemen tried to stop them, 
they opened fire. The policemen 
returned the fire and killed both of 
them. They later learnt that one of 
the persons they had shot dead was 
Baba Mustaqim while the other, 
they said, remained unidentified. 

Twenty seven days after Baba 
Mustaqim was shot dead, Phoolan 
Devi, along with Man Singh and 
five other members of her gang 
went to meet his brother to pay her 
condolences and narrowly mi.ssed 
getting caught by the police, after a 
IS-hour ordeal. Had she been 
caught alive, she would have, prob¬ 
ably, suffered the .same fate as 
Mu.staqim. 




Karnataka's 

money-spinning 

colleges 

LOUISE FERNANDES reports on the mushrooming 
growth of medical and engineering colleges 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Have money? Wanr to become a 
doctor or an enf^incer? Come to 
Karnataka, the land of opportun¬ 
ity. Talent and t/ualificatiom not 
really necessary. Apply im¬ 
mediately with details of caste 
and community. 


T his IS liow It wmilil lead il tlie 
K<li iKlI.lka (.liiet ininistei K. 
Cuntlii Kao translated Ins 
o|>en invitation into an adver 
tiseinent As the situation 
stands in this state toda\. anv tom 
miinitv or utoup wanting to set up an 
enutneerinn <.i niethcal tollene has 
been assured cartv hl.iinhe m altilia 
tioii by the (’orernmetit iriespective ol 
their havint; pioper fai limes, adeipr 
ate and (|uahtieri stall .iiid obtet'tions 
raised by utuveisiiv authorities. ’I’tJ 
add further itueiitive, assuiatite has 
been fiiveti to these 'liickv” ^iou|)s 
that they would be able to tolleet 
ample fmaiieial serin itv by ivav ot 
capitation fees. 

Indications of Mr Rao’s “liberal¬ 
ised” professional education policy 
were first felt when he went against 
health nimt.ster A. K. Abdul Samad’s 
advice to grant the newly set up pri¬ 
vately run M S Kamaiah Medical Col¬ 
lege, permission to tolleet capitation 
fee on 90 per cent of the seats each 
year as against the normal government 
prescribed figure of 20 per cent. Thi.s 
“outrageous” act came as an insult in 
the face of the recently released Dr K. 
N. Raj Committee (Karnataka Univer¬ 
sities Review Commission) report 
which said- “If such students (who pay 
these high capitation fees) carry 
strong commercial attitudes into the 
medical profession they can hardly be 
blamed. In retility many of them do not 
remain in the country but migrate 
elsewhere.” “Migrate to that beautiful 
village called America,” adds Dr G. 
Ramakrishna, member of the Banga¬ 
lore University Academic Council. 

Mr Gundu Rao formed his ministry 


in January 1980. At that time, Karna¬ 
taka had 15 engineering colleges and 
10 medical colleges. Today, the figure 
looms at an alarming 57 engineering 
and 12 medical colleges, with applica¬ 
tions from 15 private organisations 
wanting to get into the business of 
“medical teaching shops” alone. 

The recent gesture by Mr Rao has 
sparked off a series of heated 
academic discussions and political 
wranglings. There cs little guarantee 
that tills will end with mere academic 
protests. Already 400-odd lunior doc¬ 
tors and around 800 medical students 
of the Bangalore Medical College and 
other‘medical colleges in the state 
have threatened to imensify their re¬ 
lay huiigei sii ike and boycott of clas¬ 
ses which was launched on 8 Decem¬ 
ber. They would further endeavour to 
paralyse all hospitals in the state. Dr. 
Tilak Kumar, one of the striking doc¬ 
tors and member of the Students’ 
Union Executive Council, told this 
correspondent If the central govern¬ 
ment and the Indian Medical Council 
(IMC) did not take immediate steps to 
correct the present situation, Karnata¬ 
ka hospitals would be in an even 
bigger mess than they are in today. 

The Indian Medical Association 
(IMA), Karnataka branch, has express¬ 
ed equal concern at the “apparent lack 
of foresight and planning” that should 
normally go into providing the abso¬ 
lutely necessaiv infrastructural input 
before starting technical colleges, par¬ 
ticularly medical colleges. They have 
deplored the “unsavoury sight of the 
state goveinment actually making use 
of communal foices in the guise of 
furthering the cause of secularism.” 

“Colleges are being sanctioned on 
communal nr caste considerations with 
the added, pernicious and loathsome 
provision to collect enormous amounts 
of capitation fee. Once permission to 
collect capitation fee is granted it 
should be obvious to any one that it is 
not the weaker scciioti or the under¬ 
privileged that are being helped, but 
only those who can afford to pay and 
buy the seats,” Dr (Mrs) Sudha M. 
Kallianpurkar, IMA Karnataka presi¬ 
dent, says. “Tlie argument that a cer¬ 



tain (albeit small) percentage of .seats 
are being given without capitation fee 
is specious to say the least,” she adds. 

“Why should Karnataka take over 
the responsibility of producing all the 
doctors and engineers in the country?” 
asked Dr G. Ramakrishna. Conde¬ 
mning this indiscriminate sanctioning 
of new colleges with capitation fees as 
“brazen-faced selling of education as a 
commodity,” he said the invitation to 
all communities to take up the offer 
was “even wprse.” Referring to the 
latest Karnataka example of the Dr 
Ambedkar Medical College he 
reasoned, “How many scheduled caste 
candidates can afford to pay around 
Rs I.fa lakhs per head for a seat?” The 
gesture of the chief minister has only 
made it more easy for blackmar- 
ketcers to “whitewash” their money 
and for “sub standard” candidates to 
“fulfil their fathers’ dreams,” Mr A. K. 
Subbaiah, MLC and state BJP presi¬ 
dent told Sunday. 

Concern over this burning is.sue 
revolves around some of the following 
questions: 1) Is there really a need for 
more medical and engineering col¬ 
leges? 2) If there is, should these be 
lun by private organisations or the 
government? .1) If by private parties, 
who IS to set the standards of educa¬ 
tion, qualifications of the staff and 
equipment? 4) What are the effects of 
the capitation fee system on the educa¬ 
tion process? .5) Is it feasible to com¬ 
partmentalise educational institutions 
on a communal basis? 6) In the medic¬ 
al sector, will the increase in colleges 
really fulfil the much-talked of rural 
requirements? 7) In the engineering 
sector, can the students passing out be 
ensured of jobs in industry? 8) And 
again, should the emphasis be on en¬ 
gineers or skilled technicians? 9) By 
indiscriminate opening of new col¬ 
leges and increasing seats in these two 
disciplines do Karnataka doctors and 
engineers run the risk of having their 
degrees de-recognised? 

A t present, among the states, Karna¬ 
taka has the second largest num¬ 
ber of medical colleges. The number of 
colleges in the states are: Maharashtra 







Ask and you shall receive 


M r Rao’s actions arc rcnimisceru 
of the gestures of Argentina’s 
Eva Peron (Evita) As popular 
legend recalls, the woman behind 
Argentina’s President Juan Peron 
was popular with the masses be¬ 
cause she played up to their whims 
and fancies. They say that if the sun 
shone and Evita was happy then 
some lucky man got a grant to build 
his house or to go on vacation. None 
of these gestures, so popular with 
the people, were of any lasting 
value. In fact, so they say, when 
Evita died she left the economy 
in shambles. 

Mr Rao’s moves have been viewed 
IP much the same way Life for 


those who could catch him on a 
sunny day would be pleasant in¬ 
deed, people in Bangalore say. If 
you’re lucky you could get a licence 
to run a profitable money-minting 
medical teaching shop, they say. 
Even if you’re not so lucky, but you 
belong to the right community or 
caste, you could get the right to 
build an engineering college. And 
that would be equally profitable. 
And here Mr Subbaiah reminded 
this correspondent of the example 
of the politician who agreed to 
defect to the Congress(I) becau.se 
he was promised, not a berth in Mr 
Rao’s ministry, but a medical col¬ 
lege fot his constituency of Biiapur! 


(14), Karnataka (13), Tamil Nadu (9), 
UP (9), Bihar (9), AP (8), Gujarat (5) 
and Kerala (4). 

Karnataka has the highest medical 
college/population ratio. As per the 
norms prescribed by the Health Sur¬ 
vey and Planning Committee, Karnata¬ 
ka requires only seven medical col¬ 
leges. There are actually 13. In the 
country at present there are 106 
medical colleges with an intake of 
roughly 12,000 students per year. 
Roughly the same number of doctors 
pass out each year. In Karnataka the 
intake is around 1,400 students par 
year. Recently it was reported that 
80,000 doctors were estimated to be- 
unemployed in the country. Hence the 
reasoning that the establishment of 
new medical colleges would aggravate 
the unemployment problem. 

Private medical practice in villages 
cannot be remunerative. Rao-argued 
that the more doctors graduating, the 
more would be lorced to go to the 
village.s, thereby fulfilling rural re- 
quiic-nients. However, Prof, V. Rama- 
liiigdswami, director general, Indian 
Council of Medical Re.sear^h, argued 
differently in Bangalore recently, 
albeit about the country as a whole 
and not specifically with reference to 
Karnataka He dismissed the view that 
flooding the market with a constant 
supply of medical graduates would 
pressurise doctors to take up jobs in 
ruidl areas. The economic theory was 
“not valid” heie as the situation dealt 
with highly sophisticated and trained 
persons (as opposed to mass-produced 
consumer goods) 

The concerned authorities should 
take stock of the present facilities 
available to those few who do take the 
plunge In addition to monetary 
einoliinients (which were understand¬ 
able considering the high finances 
involved in medical education) doctors 
needed professional sati,sfaction. This 
satisluction would only be felt if, after 
all the years of sophisticated training 
and indoctrination in the finer points 
of medical care, there was an easy and 
ready access to proper tools and sup¬ 
plies of their trade, he said. 

It must be remembered that the 
new doctors of today would be practis¬ 
ing for the next 30 years. With the rate 
of scientific discovery being what it is, 
medical advancement in the next 30 
years was expected to be tremendous. 
What were the facilities available in 
the rural areas, or even in the primary 
health care centres in small towns for 
dissemination of this knowledge to 
young doctors? What were the library 
facilities available to those who 
wished to carry on the process of 
“continuing education” so important 
in this case? 

Given a different national econo¬ 
mic order and a more systematic man¬ 
power planning programme, the situa¬ 
tion may change. However, today, 
there were more doctors ip the country 
than could be usefully absorbed by 
either the government or society, Prof. 
Ramalingaswami said. He was talking 
on a natibn-wide situation. However, 


there cannot be one right-thinking 
person in Karnataka who will not feel 
that finger pointing at him too. 

According to .i report on the case 
for new medical colleges, believed to 
have been submitted to the chief 
minister in .September 1980, it had 
been pointed out that the government 
should first cuncentiaie on improving 
health iacilities before setting up new 
medical colleges The report is said to 
have pointed out that many of the 
objectives of the health department 
could be achieved even without in¬ 
creasing the number of doctors. For 
example, payment of enhanced incen¬ 
tives to acceptors of sterilisation and 
increased publicity would result in 
significant improvements under'the 
family welfare programme. Similarly, 
greater priority to the improvement of 
drug supply, eiiuipincnt and the 
appointment of nurses, health work¬ 
ers, radiographers and other non- 
medical personnel would also yield 
good results, the report is believed to 
have suggested. Having made his his¬ 
toric announcement to open more 
medical colleges early in December 
1980, Mr Rao obviously decided to 
ignore the validity of the report. 

Those asking to set up private 
medical colleges have, perhaps, put 
forth the argument that the govern¬ 
ment would nut have any financial 
burdens if private parties started 


Jt.Guadu Rao 



medical colleges. This would obviate 
the problem of diverting scarce gov¬ 
ernment resources to medical educa¬ 
tion instead of improving the existing 
health facilities, the argument would 
perhaps run. However, a look at the 
Karnataka situation has proved that 
ail the parties who have applied for 
permission to start medical colleges 
plan to utilise clinical facilities pro¬ 
vided by the government. M. S. 
Ramaiah College, the first of the pri¬ 
vate colleges in3angalore, now avails 
of the clinical facilities of the govern¬ 
ment-run K.C. General Hospital. Dr 
Ambedkar Medical College has been 
granted the facilities of the Lady Cur- 
zon and Bowring Hospital, now being 
used by post-graduate students. This 
would deprive nearly 30 post-graduate 
students of their education. 

In a strong protest against this 
paradoxical situation, the IMA Karna¬ 
taka has said. “The government, on 
the one hand, allows private in.stitu- 
tions to start colleges, allowing them 
to collect capitation fees. On the other 
hand, the same government spends an 
equivalent amount of money by pro¬ 
viding hospital facilities to the same 
institutions and the enormous 
amounts of tax payers’ money is spent 
on training students, many of- whom 
are from outside the state. We fail to 
see the logic in this since this further 
reduces the facilities available for cli¬ 
nical teaching even in the government 
medical colleges.” 

The impending creation of an artifi¬ 
cial market for mass-produced doctors 
ha.s given rise to the all-important fear 
of de-recognition by the IMC. With the 
proliferation of medical colleges at a 
greater rate than the availability of 
hospital and clinical facilities, stu¬ 
dents would not be able to gain the 
sufficient practical experience Hence, 
the apprehension of the striking doc¬ 
tors that, after all their efforts, their 
degrees may not be valid outside the 
state’s borders. 

In the face of these arguments 
against sanctioning of more medical 
colleges in the state, the chief minis- 
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ter’s largesse is suspected to be in the 
interests of his political profile and 
pocket, rather than in the interest of 
the student community or the reci¬ 
pients of healthcare m the future 

S imilar factors Say their roles in the 
opposition to sanctioning of more 
engineering colleges in Karnataka, 
which have expanded around 110 per 
cent within the brief tenure of Mr Rao. 
The arguments against capitation fees 
and private colleges are the same. 
University officials and concerned en¬ 
gineering professors have not denied 
that there is a need for well-ciualified 
engineers in the country today. But 
they have taken a dubious view of the 
unorthodox manner in which Mr Rao 
has sanctioned and granted affiliation 
to the 22 new colleges—without the 
permission and sanction of the uni¬ 
versity. 

Eighteen out of 22 engineering col¬ 
leges have been set up by the “brazen 
flouting of all noimal procedures,” a 
member of the Bangalore university 
syndicate told this reporter. “We bend 
our heads in shame every time this 
issue comes up because, ultimately, 
the university has not been able to 
reason with or restrain the chief minis¬ 
ter. Standards of engineering educa¬ 
tion have already been diluted in rhis 
state and, with the mushrooming of so 
many more colleges, set up without 
any adequate equipment what.soever, 
standards are going to be diluted even 
further,” he pointed out. As in the case 
of medical degrees, the over riding 
concern of engineering college 
academics is that the mass-produced 
engineers may find them.selves out¬ 
lawed from working in any other state. 

“We do not question the preroga¬ 
tive of the government in sanctioning 
colleges But we do question the gov¬ 
ernment’s flouting of all procedures in 
this priKess,” the syndicate member 
said. The Karnataka State Universities 
Act 1976 as amended up to 9 Septem¬ 
ber 1980, gives the university body 
certain authority to object and binds 
parties, seeking affiliation to the uni¬ 
versity. down to certain requirements. 
However, in the present .situation, all 
these requirements are being thrown 
to the wind and the government has 
repeatedly gone over the head of the 
university to grant the colleges affilia¬ 
tion. 

Instead of fulfilling the require¬ 
ments before getting affiliation, the 
state government has allowed the new 
colleges to come up without adequate 
staff, resources and materials. The 
problem here is that there is no bind¬ 
ing force which would ensure that the 
colleges are adequately equipped. En¬ 
sured of tlieir affiliation anyway, why 
should they care? This has been amply 
exhibited by the findings of a syndi¬ 
cate-appointed committee which ex¬ 
amined the facilities available in three 
recently-affiliated (by the govern¬ 
ment) engineeiiiig colleges of Banga¬ 
lore university. In all the three col¬ 
leges, the committee found that the 
staff was under-qualified for the job; 
library facilities were totally absent; 
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tools and equipment necessary for 
practicals were inadequate even for 
the first semester and hostel facilities, 
as required, were sadly lacking. And 
yet, these colleges had been granted 
affiliation by the government. 

“The need of the hour is skilled 
technicians and not engineering 
graduates,” academic circles, includ¬ 
ing Mysore university vice-chancellor 
K. S. Hegde, vehemently demanded. 
The indiscriminate sanctioning of new 
engineering colleges, despite all sensi¬ 
ble reasoning is obviously for “politic¬ 
al considerations” and to satisfy va¬ 
rious castes and vested interests, the 
syndicate member said. He dismissed 
Mr Rao’s thought process in this re 
spect as being “lopsided” and “totally 
lacking in academic interest or tech¬ 
nical reasoning ” 

Altogether, Mr Rao’s actions have 
been viewed as a popular gesture to 
win over the various caste groups in 
the state. And in the case of those 
already on his side, to sweeten their 
mouths periodically. That is what 
prompted him to lay the foundation 
stone of the Vokkaligara Sangha’s 
Kempegowda Medical College on the 
eve of the Basavanagudi byelection. 
Unfortunately, this bid to win over 
votes for the Congress(l) in that area 
backfired when the Janata candidate, 
belonging to the same community (a 
minority in the constituency) captured 
the seat. 

C M R. Oundu Kao’s insistence on 
dictating educational policy in his 
own state has upset the functioning of 
Bangalore university. His indiscrimin¬ 
ate sanctioning of new colleges (B.Ed, 
medical and engineering) without con¬ 
sulting the university has been tanta¬ 
mount to disregarding the established 
rules and regulations. Article 53 of the 
Karnataka State Universities Act 
amended upto September 1980 binds 
colleges down to certain prerequisites 
before affiliation may be granted. As a 
reaction to the government’s disregard 
of the rules and regulations the uni¬ 
versity will probably go to court over 
the question of the government’s legal 
right to take matters into us own 
hands. 

How did the government come to .sanc¬ 
tion these colleges? The answer is 
quite simple. One would not have to 
look very hard to find the hand of a 
legislator behind each new college. 
The university academic council had 
planned to go to court on the matter of 
the B.Ed colleges. If they had won they 
would have applied the same legal 
medicine to the matter of medical and 
engineering colleges. Certainly the 
root of their disapproval was similar in 
each case. Unfortunately, Mr Rao’s 
government was a step ahead before 
the university body could arrive at a 
final decision. And before it could 
initiate legal action, the government 
resorted to an action of its own, with 
the governor Mr Govind Narain 
issuing an ordinance giving all powers 
to the government for granting affilia¬ 
tion to colleges. The university’s objec¬ 
tions have thus been totally ignored. 


Even if the university were to chal¬ 
lenge the government’s open door poli¬ 
cy on new colleges there are strong 
indications that the mushrooming pro¬ 
cess would continue. These indications 
have been amply exhibited by the 
findings of a local enquiry committee 
constituted by the university. 

There is every indication that if the 
colleges in question do come up with a 
better case, they would be given per¬ 
mission to inaugurate their teaching 
shops this year. Nowhere in the report 
is there a mention of the word ‘capita¬ 
tion fee’—the bugbear of the universi¬ 
ty and the striking medicos. In fact, on 
the whole, the committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr J. S. Saxena, direc- 
toi of health and family welfa»e ser¬ 
vices, has made out a stiotig case for 
the need to start new medical colleges. 
There are certain “remarks” in this 
extraordinary report which smacks of 
a similar reasoning exercised by the 
CM. Consider “There is unemploy 
inent among doctors. Considering this 
fact there are many paits in the state 
and the country specially in the rural 
areas which do not have medical men 
qualified in the modern system of 
medicine. It cannot be said that there 
is no need to start new medical col¬ 
leges. Further, it may be stated that 
theie IS no reliable data available 
regarding unemployment among doc¬ 
tors.” 

Also consider what the committee has 
to say about the objectives of the 
Vokkaliga Sangha in starting a medic¬ 
al college. The Sangha says: “It is a 
well-known fact that in most of the 
villages situated on the outskirts of the 
city there has been a staggering low 
percentage of educated youths parti¬ 
cularly in professional courses like 
engineering and medicine. This has 
been mainly bbcause of the competi¬ 
tion that these rural students have to 
face against the more competent stu¬ 
dents hailing from highly educated 
and better placed homes.” To this the 
committee’s re.sponse: “This is a laud¬ 
able objective. The committee should 
keep this in mind while fixing the 
location of the medical college and 
hospital buildings.” In the light of 
what professionals have to say about 
the rural requirements and medical 
college students, this response from 
the committee is astonishingly naive 
keeping in mind the large amount of 
captitation fees. Is the committee 
gullible enough to believe that the 
location would make a difference 
when the premium to be paid is 
around R$ 1.6 lakhs per seat for a 
medical student? Are the committee 
members trying to suggest that by 
locating a college in a village, the 
villagers of the area, poor as they are, 
stand a better chance of competing 
with more competent students hailing 
from highly educated backgrounds? 
As the academic council member, Dr 
G. Ramakrishna told Sunday. “This 
ostensible responsibility for the com¬ 
munity and rural Karnataka professed 
by the "promoters of the medical col¬ 
leges in question is a cruel joke, a big 
farce and a hypocritical declaration.” 
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This 

babyiivas 

Steven 

and sold 


SAUMITRA BANERJEE went to Varanasi to report 
the story of a heartless crime 


N ineteen year-old Urmila Tripathy’s labour pains 
had finally started, and by seven on the morning 
of 20 March the family had rushed her to the 
Ram Chhogi Devi Birla Matri Mandir in Varana¬ 
si. Within .'50 minutes of her arrival, Urmila 
Tripathy had given birth to a healthy boy. The father, 
Krishna Shankar Tripathy, a 25-year-old BA final year 
student at the Harish Chandra Degree College, ivas over¬ 
joyed, as was the rest of the family; this was the first child, 
and it was a boy. The grandmother (Urmila’s mother-in-law) 
was particularly happy and proud. She would come early 
every morning to ward number three, where Urmila and 
the child had been shifted, and spend the whole day at the 
hospital, leaving only when it was time to go home to sleep. 
On 23 March, too, she stayed late to help tend both the 
young mother and the three-day-old child. 

There were three other beds in ward number three and 
all of them were occupied. It was a normal, quite average 
hospital scene: there was no great discipline about visiting 
hours—it was quite the done thing for relatives or outsiders 
to spend the day with their loved ones in the hospital. 
Periodically a nurse would come around to make the 
perfunctory checks,, enquire from the patients if they 
wanted anything in particular. Strange and familiar faces 
kept constantly passing through the room. And that was the 
way it was on the night of 23 March. Nurse I^elamani Singh 
was on duty. Around 8.30 pm, two women entered the ward 
and began playing with the newborn babies lying on the 
four cots. The women were not unknown to the new 
mothers—at least their faces were familiar, although no 
one knew exactly what they did in the hospital. Most 
thought that the two women were part of the large hospital 
staff. The women came to Mrs Tripathy’s bed too and began 
to make the right cooing noises, about how healthy the 
child was, could they play with him...? Mrs Tripathy 
remembers'that dreadful evening only too well.“I did not 
know who the women were,” she recalled, “but I had seen 
them in the hospital before. Besides, they seemed familiar 
with the place, so no one really objected to their plaving 
with the babies. They came over to my bed, and one of the 
women tried to pick up the baby from the cot, but I 
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prevented her from doing so. Anyway, it was time for me to 
feed the baby, and I told them that, implying that 1 did not 
^ want to be disturbed. One of them replied saying that she 
was not going to run away with the baby, was she? I looked 
at my mother-in-law, who, indulgently, did not seem to 
mind this woman playing with my son. ^ I handed over the 
baby to them, and they started fondling him and saying 
what a pretty baby it was. I watched them pretending to be 
so affectionate, and 1 got a bit suspicious: call it mothers’ 
instinct. 

'‘After about five minutes, a young man entered the 
ward. He was around my husband’s age, if not younger. He 
came in, walked up to the women, and commented, 'What a 
beautiful baby! Won’t you let me play with it too?’ The 
woman holding the baby immediately handed over the 
baby, adding that he should be careful when handling such 
a young child. 

“The young man then requested the two women to go 
and fetch some paan for him from the shop across the road. 
« The two women seemed to jump at the suggestion, and 
quickly left the ward to 'fetch the paan.’ 1 now began to get 
really suspicious, particularly since 1 could see the young 
man slowly edging his way towards the door, with the baby 
still in his arms, pretendng all the while that he was 
’playing’ with the ‘lovely child.’ Now, my mother-in-law too 
began to get suspicious, but we did not know what precisely 
to say—how could we accuse the man of anything? Just a 
brief while later, he played his trick. Suddenly, he began to 
point at the baby in the adjoining cut, and started to shout 
loudly that there was something seriously wrong with that 
baby. We all turned to look at this baby. During the while 
that our attention was diverted, the man slipped away. By 
the time 1 turned around, he wasn’t there. I knew at oiue 
that he had stolen my baby. I screamed, and burst inio 
tears ’’ 

The theft of the baby, who was destined to be sold tui Ks 
!>,000 was as neat as that. It may have been neat, but it was 


not quite that simple: there were many others involved in 
this racket, and w^at the Varanasi police have not unco¬ 
vered about this specific case could lead them to a sordid 
statewide racket in Uttar Pradesh—a racket in which 
heartless criminals specialise in stealing, or buying babies 
at a “throwaway” price which can then be sold to couples 
desperately wanting a child—or, more often, to unscrupu¬ 
lous men who feed the babies so that they can grow up to be 
slaves or criminals on a leash. For instance, some of the 
smuggling between UP and Nepal in conducted throu^ 
such unfortunate children who are made the couriers. But 
to return to the story of Mrs Urmila Tripathy and her child 
(ironically, the slogan of the maternity hospital in which 
she delivered is Matri shishu raksha kendra, or Mother- 
child protection centre). 

Urmila Tripathy’s loud wails created a commotion, and 
as soon as people realised that a baby had been stolen, they 
rushed out to give chase to this young thief. But the man 
could not be found. The nurse, Leelamani Singh, was 
informed, and she informed the chokidar and made an 
effort to look for the man. When he could not be traced, 
l.«elamani Singh went to the medical officer of the hospital. 
Dr P Berry, who called in the police. The police combed the 
place, but found not one of the suspects. The men and 
women who had conducted the theft had melted into the 
narrow, congested lanes of Varanasi. The last anyone had 
seen of the women was the panwallah opposite the hospital 
who said that around fwe two women who fitted the 
description had come Ktfmiy paan. He had no idea where 
they had gone. 

ihe same night, Krishna Shankar Tripathy’s elder 
brothel Uayashankar lodged an FIR at the Chowk police 
station 

bout a year before ti)e night when Urmila Tripatjiy’s 
baby was stolen, Ra^a Devi and her husband, Nanda 
l..il, paid their first visit to Dr Dulal Chand Chatterjee 
(doctor of ayurvedic medicine and surgery) at Dafe village 
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I)t Dulal Chand Chatterjee’s lunnciiim-chnic ai Dale 


on the outskirts of Varanasi. Mer problem was that though 
she had been married for 12 years she had no child. Could 
the doctor help with his brand of medicine? They had 
consulted other doctors, but had failed; Now they had come 
to Dr Chatterjee, in the hope that he could be able to do 
something. They had heard of Dr Chatterjee from some 
friends. 

Dr Chatterjee and his wife Mala Chatterjee ran a small 
maternity centre in Dafe village. It was, in fact, housed in a 
part of their home; a few beds had been added to one of 
their rooms where they took on delivery cases. Mrs Mala 
Chatterjee was the midwife. It was very useful for villagers 
of Dafe and the surrounding villages, because there was 
hardly any other convenient place which provided the same 
facility. 

However, despite continued treatment. Dr Chatterjee 
failed to do anything for Rama Devi. It was at this point in 
. the first week of March, that Mala Chatterjee came up with 
9 a suggestion; she could provide Nanda Lai and Rama Devi 
with a baby—but only on payment of Rs .S,0()0 In return, 
they would get a baby boy. Mrs Chatterjee plaied another 
condition. Rama Devi would have to be admitted into their 
maternity centre a couple of days before the baby was 
handed over to them so that an illusion could be created 
that Rama Devi had given birth to the child. She also 
promised that a birth certificate would be given, to avoid 
any problems in the future. The couple agreed and paid Mrs 
Mala Chatterjee an advance of Rs 3,000; the rest would be 
paid after the baby came. The couple then returned to their 
home in Shivpur and waited for Mala Chatterjee to contact 
them. 

Mala Chatterjee, having got the advance, then set about 
making enquiries from her various contacts in city hospitals 
about the possibilities of finding a child. First, she enquired 
from a contact in Sir Sunderlal Hospital at Inaras Hindu 
University; she even paid it a couple of visits. But nobody 
' seemed enthusiastic about cooperating in this cruel mis- 
^ sion. Next, she tried Ramnagar Hospital, but once apin she 
was unsuccessful. But she was finally rewarded when she 
tapped a contact in Rani Chhogi Devi Birla Hospital, a 
sweeper called Champa. Champa told her that a baby boy 
had been torn on 20 March in the hospital, the child of Mrs 


Urmila Tripathy, and it might be possible to steal the baby 
if nurse Leelamani Singh cooperated. According to our 
sources. Mala Chatterjee contacted Leelamani Singh 
through Champa and a deal was struck; both Leelamani 
Singh and Champa would get a cut. Leelamani Singh would 
be paid Rs 1,000 and Champa Rs SOO. It was also decided 
that the baby would he stolen on the night of 23 March, and 
the nurse and the sweeper were paid an advance. 

But Mrs Chatterjee wanted to get familiar with both the 
hospital and the patients there, so that she should not be 
regarded as a stranger on the night of the crime. Leelamani 
Singh cooperated, and for the next two days Mala Chatter¬ 
jee movetf around freely in the wards of the hospital. Also, 
on the day the deal was struck, Mrs Chatterjee contacted 
Rama Devi and had her admitted into their maternity 
centre. 

On 23 March, Mala Chatterjee, accompanied by her 
friend Jayanti and Jayanti’s 12-year-old son, and Alokran- 
jan De (20), the son of the driver of the vice chancellor of 
BHU, arrived at the hospital at four pm. They found, 
however, that nurse Sarbati Sharma was on duty at the time 
so they went away, to return later. At around eight pm the 
four of them came back to the hospital. By now Leelamani 
Singh was on duty and while Alokranian De waited outside 
with Jayanti’s son. Mala Chatterjee and jayanti entered 
ward number three. 

Soon they were playing with Mrs Ti ipathy’s son and, as 
planned, Alokranjan De entered the ward at around 8.45 
pm. it was he who took the baby outside, he told Jayaiiti’s 
sun to rush to the paan shop and inform his mother and Mrs 
Chattel jee that he was waiting for them near the gate. They 
met there; Mala Chatterjee took the baby from Alokranjan, 
got into a rickshaw and went to Godholia, the centre of the 
city. From Godholia she went in a auto-rickshaw to Lanka, 
near the Banaras Hindu Ihiiversity and from there she took 
a rickshaw to Dafe. Once she reached home, she handed 
over the baby to Rama Devi. The next morning Nanda Lai 
came over to Dafe, paid the rest of the money to Mala 
Chatterjee, and took his wife, along with the baby, back 
home to Shivpur. Before leaving, the baby was given a birth 
certificate. 
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How to make apacket 
in foreign exchange 


Tea-exporters who are moving from bulk lea 
shipments to packaged tea will tell you: value- 
added products buy more foreign exchange. If 
you’re in the commodity exports market take 
a leaf out of their books: switch to packages. 
The quality of your products of course, is not 
affected at all. Trayophane gives it all the 
protection it can possibly require. 

Answers all your needs 
Trayophane cellulose film is a versatile 
flexible-packaging medium. 

1. It seals in freshness and quality. 

2. It protects your product from moisture, 
heat and dust. And even prying hands, 
thanks to pilfer-proof tear off ribbons. 


3. It provides added eye-appeal. As a spar¬ 
kling, transparent overwrap, Trayophane 
attractively displays your packaging. In an 
opaque version, it can be colourfully prin¬ 
ted to become the packaging itself. 

Interested? We look forward to your enquiry. 

There's sure to be a Trayophane grade to suit 

your needs. Write straightaway. 

The Travancore Rayons Ltd. 

762, Anna Salaif Madras-600 002. 

(^Oi)TRAYOPHANE 

Cellulose film at its very best 
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T he police, however, were looking for the baby. On 25 
March the Chowk police received information that in 
the Teliana area of Cnetgunj, a woman b^ the name of 
Gulabi Devi had overnight produced a child. The police 
immediately rushed to Teliana and arrested Gulabi Devi 
and took the babv into their custody. They thought this was 
the baby stolen from Mrs Tripathy. The child was sent to 
Kabirchaura hospital for examination and the doctor certi¬ 
fied that it was less than seven days old. Further, convinced 
that the baby belonged to Urmila Tripathy, the police 
handed him over to her. 

However, Gulabi Devi stuck to her version. Shp said that 
the baby was illegitimate and actually was the child of a 
relative of hers who lived in Mohinia in Bihar. She had been 
entrusted with the baby, as the real mother was too 
ashamed to take it home. Krishna Shankar Tripathy heard 
Gulabi Devi’s story—and was caught in a quandary. He did 
not have the heart to tell his grieving wife that the baby the 
police had given her might not be really hers. As he said, “1 
could not tell this to my wife. After the baby was stolen she 
had become hysterical. When she got his baby, which she 
believed to be her own, she calmed down. It was just not 
possible to tell her that this was not her baby. So we kept it 
a secret from her. But we did not give up looking for our 
baby.” 

When Rama Devi and her husband returned to their 
home in Shivpur, they realised they had not taken one 
factor into account—their neighbours. So when Rama Devi 
returned along with a baby, her neighbours were naturally 
curious. They wondered how Rama Devi, who was obviously 
not pregnant had suddenly returned after three days with a 
baby which she claimed to be her own. Inevitably, there 
was gossip. In the meantime, the local newspapers had 
flashed the news that a baby had been stolen from Rani 
Chhoei Devi Birla Hospital. Suspicions rose. And the 
thought did enter someone’s head that Rama Devi might 
have brought along the stolen baby. A resident of Shivpur 
informed Kailash Shankar Tripathy about the mysterious 
arrival of a baby to their locality. Tripathy, along with his 
brother rushed to the spo. on 27 March to see the baby. 
And, of course, he immediately recognised the baby to be 
his son. He informed the police, who raided the house of 
Rama Devi, arrested her and took the baby away. In a short 
while Nanda Lai too was rounded up. From the couple, the 
police got to know of Mala Chatterjee and her husband, 
who were then arrested. 

But this is not an isolated case. On the night of 26 March, 
for example, the Gazipur police recovered a baby which 
had been stolen from the district hospital at Gazipur on 22 
February. Besides, there have been cases of babies being 
stolen, especially in the districts of Gorakhpur, Deoria and 
Basti. But the purpose is different; stolen babies are often 
made into beggars or trained in smuggling goods across the 
India-Nepal border. 

The modus operandi is fairly simple. Babies are either 
lifted from hospitals, with the connivance of the hospital 
staff, or children are simply kidnapped from the streets. In 
any district there are normally five or six big gangs and 
these gangs provide the cover and environment in which 
the kidnapped children grow up. They are trained to 
smuggle goods across the border, or told to be^ in the 
streets. Children are said to be especially useful in smug¬ 
gling as they often manage to slip the eye of the customs 
and excise officials. They are trained to cross the border 
avoiding the main thoroughfares. Besides, the risks in¬ 
volved are far less, as most of the children do not know the 
identities of the leaders. A constant watch is kept on the 
children so that they do not speak with other people or 
expose, wittingly or unwittingly, what they were doing.The 
children are the slave decoys behind whicn adult criminals 
find protection, and through whom they earn fantastic 
wealth. 

Children who are made to beg face a similar fate. They 
are kept under constant vigil and have to hand over 
whatever money they collect, being given only a fraction of 
it to eat. But most tragic is the fate of those children who, 
before they are turnea out to beg, are maimed—to gain the 
sympathy of the public. ■ 
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Moscow's men are everywhere 


W ho can claim more cre¬ 
dit for splitting the 
CPI again? The 
CPI(M)? Mrs Roza De- 
shpande’s All India 
Communist Party? Or the Soviets? 
The truth, of course, will never be 
fully known, but it can be safely 
saidf that all of them played their 
part, working indepenaently of one 
another.All the three needed the 
split very badly. 

Since the first split in the Indian 
communist movement in 1964, lead¬ 
ers of both the CPI and the CPI(M) 
have been working for further 
splits in the opponents’ camps. The 
CPl(M) suffered the first major 
setback, with the Naxalites leaving 
the party under the direct en¬ 
couragement of the Communist 
Party of China (CPC). But 

thanks to the adventurist policies 
of the Naxalites, the death of Chair¬ 
man Mao and the change in the 
attitude of the new Chinese leaders 
towards India, the Naxalites ceased 
to matter. They could not really 
damage the credibility of the 
CPKM). 

The CPI’s problems started after 
the fall of Mrs Gandhi in 1977. 
Since independence there has al¬ 
ways been a strong group in the CPI 
pleading for cooperation with the 
national bourgeoisie led by the 
Congress. This group gained 
ascendency within the party after 
the Telengana revolt of 1948 failed 
miserably. But it could not gain 
ab.solute control as long as Ajoy 
Ghosh was general secretary, and 
those who were to later form the 
CPI(M) were still there. 

But after Ajoy Ghosh's death 
and the party split, the truncated 
organisation, under the leadership 
of Mr S. A. Dange, with the active 
patronage of the Soviets, went 
ahead with its policy of close coop- 
eration with the national 
bourgeoisie. This made the party a 
virtual appendage of Mrs Gandhi’s 
party and organisation. There was 
some opposition to this within the 
CPI, but it was insignificant, and by 
and large the CPI benefited from 
its close relationship with Mrs 
Gandhi. 

The CPI leadership got its first 
severe jolt with the emergence of 
Sanjay Gandhi and the strong anti¬ 
communist line he took. He started 
attacking the communists and then 
allies openly. Prominent pro-CPI 
and pro-Moscow leaders within the 
Congress came under a cloud. Both 
the CPI and Moscow were alarmed. 
The CPI. in its usual manner, first 
wanted to dismiss the Sanjay phe 
nomenon as the voice of the reac¬ 
tionary and pro-American elements 



By BARUN SENGUPTA 

inside the Congress, and tried to 
claim that inspite of Sanjay Gandhi 
there was a strong progressive 
group within the Congress led by 
Mrs Gandhi. 

But this policy of trying to diffe¬ 
rentiate Mrs Gandhi’s line from 
Sanjay Gandhi’s failed; Mrs Gandhi 
came out strongly in support of her 
son. She was also seen trying to 
improve relations with China and 
the USA. This put Moscow and A)oy 
Bhavan in a quandary. They could 
neither go against Mis Gandhi 
openly, nor accept Sanjay Gandhi 
So they divided the work between 
themselves. While Moscow tried to 
placate Sanjay Gandhi, the CPI 
tried to criticise him. Then came 
the shattering results of the March 
1977 elections. They seemed to be 
more disastrous for Moscow and 
Ajoy Bhavan than for Mrs Gandhi. 

But it did nut take them lung to 
chalk out a new strategy. Moscow 
immediately started forging links 
with the Janata government and 
cultivating individual Janata lead¬ 
ers. The CPI, on the other hand, 
immediately took a strong anti-Mrs 
Gandhi line and tried to return to 
the mainstream of the left move¬ 
ment in the country. But basically it 
remained anti-Janata. Mr Dange, of 
course, did not agree with this poli¬ 
cy of his party. In spite of Mrs 
Gandhi’s massive defeat he re¬ 
mained her supporter: he was 
almost the lone pro-Moscow Indian 
politician who stood by her. In the 
next few months it became clear 
that although Moscow was going all 
out to fraternise with the top lead¬ 
ers of the Janata, including Mr 
Morarji Desai and Mr Atal Behan 
Vajpayee, the pro-Moscow ele¬ 
ments within and without the Jana¬ 
ta were all trying to bring down the 
government: Messrs Bahuguna, 
Limaye and later Chandrajit Yadav 
from within, and the CPI from 
without, 

Moscow became j)ariicularly in¬ 
terested in the CPI(M) after Match 
1977, and the CPI(M) also joined 
the group bent on bringing down 
the Janata government. Two 
CPl(M) leaders, Mr P, Ramamurthy 


and Mr H. S. Surjeet, were particu¬ 
larly active in their efforts to bring 
down the Janata and, significantly, 
they were also the two most pro- 
Moscow leaders in their party. 
When the Janata government col¬ 
lapsed, all the pro-Moscow ele¬ 
ments in India, with the exception 
of Mr Dange, rallied round Mr 
Charan Singh and desperately tried 
to save his government. But alas, 
that government did not last and, 
outwitting all her enemies, Mrs 
(Jandhi returned to power in Janu¬ 
ary 1980. 

Now the Moscow lobby in the 
country felt truly lost There were 
no pro-Moscow elements inside the 
ruling party. And Sanjay Gandhi 
began to emerge as a very powerful 
force in the Congress(l). The CPI 
could not immediately do a volte 
face and become pro-Mrs Gandhi 
again. The CPI(M) was, in any case, 
totally opposed to that. Moscow, of 
course, did not wait for long to offer 
its total support to Mrs Gandhi But 
this did not entirely satisfy Mrs 
Gandhi During Mr Brezhnev's last 
visit to New Delhi Mrs Gandhi 
made it clear to him that she was 
unhappy with the role of the CPI 

The time, therefore, was ripe for 
another split in the Indian commun¬ 
ist movement. Fither at the behest 
of Moscow, or on his own initiative, 
Mr Dange and his supporteis be¬ 
came very vocal in their support of 
Mrs Gandhi. Ultimately his daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs Roza Deshpande, broke 
away and formed the All India 
Communist Party. Mr Dange did 
not immediately join the new party 
but instead went on a long visit to 
Moscow. He returned a more vocal 
supporter of Mis Gandhi and a 
more vociferous critic of the official 
CPI leadership. Ultimately he went 
on to attend the first congress of 
the new AlCP After this, the CPI 
leadership has little option except 
to expel him. 

Far from losing as a re.sult of this 
split, Moscow has gained. Now it 
has a pro-Moscow lobby on both 
sides of the political fence in India. 
On Mrs Gandhi’s side are Mr Dange 
and other pro-Mo.scow elements 
within the Congress(l) who are 
trying to stage a comeback after 
Sanjay’s death. On the other side, 
the so-called left and democratic 
front is led mostly by pro-Moscow 
leaders. This group will become 
more cohesiVe once Mr Dange is 
expelled, and then it -will try to 
become the strongest opposition 
force in the country. Thus, whichev¬ 
er way you look at it, whatever 
political developments overtake 
the Indian scene, Moscow cannot 
lose: its men are everywhere. 
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CQW^iaSATION 


“Ihave 
never been a 
chamcha and 
never will” 


When Dr Subramaniam Swamy did not join 
the Bhartiya Janata Party in 1980, many 
people found it surprising. Then, after the 
successful Samath convention of the Janata 
Party (see Sunday 1 March), party president 
Chandra Shekhar removed him from the 
general secretaryship: it was commonly felt 
that this was the price he had to pay for 
opposing Chandra Shelmar at the convention. 

A party president has every right to choose 
the officebearers he or she can work with best, 
but Dr Swamy had interesting views on why | 
he was removed fipom his post. Anil Saari i 

met him in Delhi. I 



Q ; H^r exactly happened? 

A: I learnt from the newspapers that Chandra 
aiekhar had dropped me from the genoal 
secretaryship. Of course, it is not an elected post, 
therefore he can have anybody as the general 
secretary, but the manner in which he has done this has left 
a bad taste in the moudi—not only in my mouth but also in 
the mouth of the workers of the party. 

Q: What baa been the impact? 

A; This action is not good (though) fortunate^ it does 
not matter to me personally. The remarkable thii^ about 
India is that a man’s politick prominence does not depend 
on the position he holds. Talm the examples of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jaya Prakash Narayan. This is the greatness of 
the country. But two thine have happened since Chandra 
Shekhar’s action. One is that the image of the parn, built 
over the last eight months of cohesivenesi,has suffered a 
blow. People have be^un to talk about Cluuuira Shekhar’s 
clash with Subramaniam Swamy. The second thing is the 
timing of the action was so bad that p^ple are accusing 
Chandra Shdchar (d authoritarianism; this is ixM what I am 
saying but what party workers are saying. This is also not 
good Tor Chandra Shekhar himself. He has been president 
of the party since 1977. Many people have left the patty 
while he hu been the president The impression was there 
that he cannot keep pe^le together. This action, the timing 
of it compounded by his interview to Sunday(l March) has 
revived that image. Suppose Mr Chandra Shekhar, after the 
Samath session, had acted in a manner which created die 
iii 4 >ression of cdhesion and unity, how much the party 
wo^d have gained! His action has nullified the gains of 
SariMth. 

Q: Was your candidacy for the presidentship ottly 
impted by your desire to stop the readmission of Raj 
’araut mto the party? 


proa 
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Subramaniam Sn-amy 


Subramaniam Swamy. Morarji Dcsai and Chandra Shekhar at 
the Janata conference in Samath 








A; There were other issues. Chandra Shekhar has been 
president for four years. It is necessary that other people 
should get opportunities to lead too. The second issue was 
that in every executive committee meeting, except at 
Sarnath, Chandra Shekhar had been submitting his res^na- 
tion and asking the party to find somebody else. Every tune 
we had persuaded him to continue. This time I felt that if 
Chandra Shekhar was reluctant, then somebody else should 
come forward. There was to be an election in Sarnath. Then 
when people proposed my name—incidentally, your maga¬ 
zine t^ed total nonsense when it said that I found nobody 
to propose my name—1 readily accepted. 

But these were not the most important issues. What lent 
urgency was that Chandra Shekhar went on record in 
public, and in the letters he wrote to Raj Narain that he 
wanted to take people like him and other known party 
breakers. I sensed that if such a thing happened it would be 
disastrous for the party. 

Only after reaching Sarnath I realized two things. That, 
contrary to his public statements and past behaviour, 
Chandra Shekhar was keen to be president for one more 
term and that these past resignations had no meaning. The 
second thing I realized after reaching Sarnath was that the 
election for the president could not be held at all because 
the national council had not been fully constituted. So if I 
had insisted on staying in the race the elections would have 
got postponed and the newspapers would have highlighted 
that the Janata Party was unable to hold elections and all 
kinds of interpretations would be given to it. So the issue of 
having a new president became less important. But the 
admittance of people like Raj Narain concerned the party’s 
future and it remained an issue. So in the late hours of 11 
February, at the national executive meeting, Mr Chandra 
Shekhar made it clear that he would not press for taking 
people like Raj Narain into the party. 1 withdrew in the 
interests of maintaining the party’s stature and to make the 
decision unanimous. The power to nominate the executive 
committee was also given to Chandra Shekhar only because 
technically we could not hold elections then. Otherwise, 
none of us would have agreed to such an undemocratic 
procedure of authorising the president to nominate the 
executive committee That happens only in the Congress(I) 
and the BJP. 

Q:When did your differences begin? 

A: There was nb problem till he wrote a letter to the 
general secretary of Raj Narain’s party in yvhich he said 


that Raj Narain should pay 



no attention to my objec¬ 
tions to his re-entry. That 
letter was made public by 
Raj Narain but Chandra 
Shekhar apologised, so I for¬ 
got the whole episode. This 
happened in December. 

Then, some BJP leaders, 
who are burning with 
jealousy because 1 am 
prospering in the Janata 
Party—their ambition is 
that I must rot in the wilder¬ 
ness like, say, Balraj 
Madhok—they have been 
petitioning Chandra 
Shekhar to get rid of me. In 
fact, Nanaji Deshmukh had 
a long lunch session with 
Chandra Shekhar in Janu¬ 
ary. Vijay Kumar Malhotra 
has been making periodic 
trips and Mr Chandra 
Shekhar, although he has 
never told me, has made 
some remarks to them 
which were uncharitable. 
When 1 was dropped from 
the general secretaryship, 
the people most happy were 
the BJP leadership and Raj 

exactly has the 
BJP turn^ hostile to you? 


A: In my opinion, my continuing to survive in politics is 
the greatest threat to the BJP because they maintain 
discipline within their ranks by showing what happens to 
people when they fall out with them! That they disappear 
into dust! When I made the decision to stay in the Jwata 
Party and not join the BJP, Mr Kusiubhau Thakre 
threatened me with dire consequences. He gave me illustra¬ 
tion after illustration of how politicians had disappeared 
from the public eye after the RSS withdrew support to 
them. He quoted me a long string of names. Well, I am not 
susceptible to blackmail, unlike Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
because I have nothing to hide. I have no mistresses, 1 have 
no unholy liaisons. After all, you can blackmail people only 
because of wine, women and money. 

When I was general secretary, a large number ol BJP 
people were breaking ranks and joining the Janau Party. 
I’ll give you the example of Madhya Pradesh where 3S% of 
the old Jana Sangh is now with the Janata Party. The BJP 
was worried, but now they are celebrating after my removal 
from general secretaryship. They are spreading the canard 
that I am joining the BJP soon. If I prosper politically, the 
BJP will not be able to maintain diKipline even for one day. 
They are maintaining discipline by fear and not ^ perstu- 

Q: But the Janata Party seems to be a party of leaders 
without a mass base. 

A: In my opinion in the next elections the Janata Party 
will come to power. The Janata Party has now acquired a 
halo of its legacy; it could keep prices down. The second 
reason is that S8% of the electorate is below the age of 40 
and the young people today still have faith in the Janata 
Party. The third reason is the Janata Party is the only party 
in the opposition which is acceptable to Muslims, harijans, 
tribals, farmers, north Indians and south Indians. No other 
party can claim this virtue. 

Q: The way you put it, the Janata Party sounds like the 
Congress of the opposition. 

A: But that is the strength of the Congress! The Congress 
strength was it could accommodate, it could cmrelate and it 
could assimUate the varieties of homogeneity that is the 
Indian population. Why is it that the communist party, after 
fifty years in the field, with a terrific organisation and the 
financial backing of the Soviet Union, cannot get more than 
2% of the vote in the Lok Sabha elections? Because they 
cannot accommodate, correlate and assimilate. And the 
same is true of the BJP, whose fraudulent claim to be the 
national alternative is laughable. 

Q: There is an impression that Mararji Desai supported 
your candidature for the presidentship of the Janata Party. 

A: The impression that 1 stood at the behM of Morarji 
Desai is an insult to both of us. Mr Morarji Desai and I are 
friends and when I agree with him I say so, and whenever I 
disagree with him I say so. Morarji Desai is the only person 
I know who, if he does not suspect your motives, will accept 
even unpleasant disagreements without changiiig his opin¬ 
ion about you. He is a genuine democrat and I have never 
asked whether he would agree to my nomination. I 
announced it to the press first. Then when 1 went to ‘ 
Bombay, to my constituency, I met Morarji Desai just to 
inform him about this, out of affection and regard for him. 

Q: You are a Morarp admirer, but don't you think he 
should retire from politics? 

A: Well, he has himself said he’s not an aspirant for any 
position. The fact is that he’s 85 years old, he’s an old man 
who is campaigning for the party and touring all over the 
country without aspiring for any post. Morarji Desai’s 
stature is higher today t&n when he was Prime Minister. 
He is our greatest asset. I admire Morarji Desai because he 
has shown that a man can rise to the highest executive 
position in the land without being anybody’s cbamcha. 
Leave everything else aside, the fact is that Morarji Desai, 
without being a chamcha, has risen from the position of a 
party worker to the position of Prime Minister. That is the 
inspiration 1 draw from his life. I never have been a 
chamcha and I never will be one. There is a theory floating 
in this country that unless you do ihushamad (flattery) you 
have no future in Indian politics. Young men and women 
have to be educated that it is better to die than come up by 
khushamad, and that if you die fighting you have done 
something worthwhile for the country. • 











tX) errors in GANLMl 

We gave the 202~page script of the film Gandhi (being made by Richard 
Attenborough and financed substantially by the government of India) to 
a senior and responsible historian. He was shocked by the gross 
inaccuracies in John Briley’s script and wondered how the government 
could have passed the script written by Briley and being used, except for 
_ very minor changes, for the filming. This is his report. 
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iten Kingsley as Gandhi 


r he script of Gandhi tries to 
ipve glimpses of Gandhiji’s 
life in the context of his strug¬ 
gles in South Africa; then at 
Champaran; the anti-Rowlatt 
Bills agitation; the Jallianwalla Bagh 
massacre; the non-cooperation and the 
salt satyagraha-, the second round 
table conference; the opposition to the 
second world war; and the partition 
and independence of India. Broadly 
speaking, what has been left out is 
Gandhiji’s strong feelings for the 
“wrongs” in Punjab; the “betrayal” of 
the Khilafat. his attitude towards the 
“council-entry” of some of his associ¬ 
ates; his parleys with viceroy Irwin; 
his renewal of civil disobedience in 
1931; his battle against ‘untouchabil- 
ity’; his part in the launching of the 
“Quit India” movement; his participa¬ 
tion in the negotiations with Cripps 
and the Cabinet Mission; and his “one 
man army” to maintain communal har¬ 
mony in east Bengal and Bihar. 

The script takes into account some 
of the close Indian friends and follow¬ 
ers of Gandhiji, e g. Nehru, Patel, 
Azad, Kripalani, and Mahadev Desai; 
but only rarely ^arelal and Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. Jinnah does appear 
very often in the script, but invariably 
irrelevantly. There is a distinct pre- 
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Rohini Hattangadi as Kasturba 



Attenborough js 


ponderance of western characters in 
the script, including officials and non¬ 
officials, over their Indians. 

The .script has scrupulously avoided 
all the controversies around Gandhiji, 
and also the way in which he won over 
C. R. Das in 1920, disarmed Malaviya 
and Lala Lajpat Rai thereafter, coaxed 
the temperamental Nehru, dealt with 
the charges of the leftists in the mid- 
1930s and hounded out Bose from the 
Congress in 1939. 

R especting a filmmaker’s rights, 1 
am willing to ignore a traditionally 
educated (on the late 19th century 
model) Gandhiji introducing himself 
in the American style: “My name is 
Gandhi, Mohandas K. Gandhi” (pp. 1, 
10 and 189). Similarly, one can accept 
the scene which shows Gandhiji 
burying Kasturba in love in his bed 
room in South Africa, with the state¬ 
ment that he would fast the n^t day 
as penance for iovemaking, or that if 
he enjoyed his sex a great deal the 
fasting must last for two days (p. 22). 

However, a historian cannot but 
have serious objections to the errors of 
fact. Apart from betraying callous un¬ 
concern, such errors do f^ify certain 
well-established facts. Cumulatively 
they lead to distortions of a very 





sifoifkam Mriod ot our 
history. Uaromiiwtely «nou^ there 
ere so many fectuel errors in John 
Briley’s script that I often found it 
very embarrassing even to read 
through the script. 

The script describes the assassina> 
tion of Gandhiji by Godse and the 
presence of some of Godse’s accom- 

S lices (Apte and Karkare) at Birla 
louse. S<mn after Gandhiji has been 
shot in the film, the crowd screams: 
“Kill him (meaning Godse)..." “There 
is another one..." “Catch him..." etc. 
(p. 4). The screaming suggests that 
Apte and Karkare were also caught on 
the spot along with Godse. The sugges¬ 
tion Is wrong. We know that Ante and 
others were tracked down by the 
police much later. 

Soon, thereafter, the script na¬ 
rrates throu^ a fla^back Gandhiji’s 
humiliation m South Africa when he is 
not allowed to travel in the train in the 
first class compartment—a privilege 
reserved for Europeans there. Gandhi- 
ii protests: “I always go first class. I 
have travelled all over England and 
I’ve never...” (p. 10). Gandhiji’s finan¬ 
cial position as a student in Englapd 
was rather weak and he was fastidious 
about his daily expenses in that coun¬ 
try. I doubt if Gandhiji in his student 
days “always” travelled first class in 
trains in England or on the continent. 

In another place the script de¬ 
scribes Gandhiji speaking at a meeting 
of the “Indian Congress Party of South 
Africa" (p. 14). There was no party in 
South Africa by that name. The party 
which Gandhiji organised there was 
known as the “Natal Indian Congress.” 

Gandhiji’s wife, Kasturba, is shown 
in the script to comment sorrowfully in 
South Africa: “I wish you (Gandhiji) 
were still struggling for work in Bom¬ 
bay” (p. 19). The comment suggests 
that Gandhiji was perhaps struggling 
as an unsuccessful barrister in Bombay 
immediately before he came over to 
South Africa. Factually, however, the 
too-brief career of Gandhiji as a brief¬ 
less barrister in Bombay had very little 
significance in his life or his wife’s. 
From Itom^y Gandhiji shifted to Ra¬ 
jkot to earn his livelihood. He might 
have settled down there but for the 
sudden hostility of the British politicsd 
agent at Kathiawar. At this point the 
oner of a job came from South Africa 
and Gandhiji jriadly accepted it. 

In the film Gandhiji will express his 
satisfaction over the En^isb upbripg- 
ing of his sons in South Africa and 
comment; “Just like proper English 
gentlemen. I am proud of them (the 
sons)” (p. 20). Gandi^i has written in 
his autobiography. The Story of My 
Experimeats with Truth a whole chap¬ 
ter on the problems of educating his 
children while in South Africa. It is 
clear from this chapter that he had no 
intention whatsoever of anglicising his 
children, and that he sincerely meant 
to bring them up as Indians only 
In the film, viewers will see Gener¬ 
al Smuts working in his office in 
Johannesburg (p. 22). But the fact is 
that Smuts had his office in Pretoria 
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and not in Johannesburg. In the script 
C. F. Andrews—while dropping in at 
Gandbiji’s house in South Africa and 
meeting him for the first time—^says 
that he has come from India to help 
Gandhiji in his much talked about 
good work (p. 24). At another place, 
Andrews clarifies that he has been 
sent to South Africa by Gokhale (p. 
S8). The fact is that Andrews and 
Pearson were sent by Gokhale to 
South Africa to mediate between 
Smuts and Gandhi in connection mth 
the controversial commission of en¬ 
quiry on Indian immigration. This was 
known to Gandhiji and it was he who, 
in fact, received Andrews and Pearson 
at Durban at the end of their trying 
voyage from India. The sensitive na¬ 
ture of Andrews' mission in South 
Africa also could not permit him to 
^itate in Smuts’ territory, as he does 
in the script (p. 42), in a church for 
white settlers m favour of Gandhiji’s 
cause. 

The script records an incident in 
which Gandhiji, following an agree¬ 
ment with Smuts over the issue of 
Indian immigrants, borrows some 
money from Smuts’ secreta^ for hir¬ 
ing a taxi and promises, in view of the 
settlement, to return to India shortly 
^). The real position was that 
Gandhiji borrowed the amount for 
buying a railway ticket from Pretoria 
to Johannesburg but that he made no 
promises to return to India at all! The 
incident occurred at the time of an 
understanding between Gandhiji and 
Smuts in 1908. Smuts did not keep the 
agreement and Gandhiji and the Indi¬ 
an settlers had to continue their battle 
till another Gandhi-Smuts agreement 



Nehru and Patel in Gandhi 


In tiM ftlni ChBodhlJi 
will my of Ills xms: 
“Just like propm 
English goutlsmon. 1 
sm proud of them.** 

(But) OsndhOi had no 
intention ever of 
anglieising his 
ehildren, and he 
sineorely meant to 
hiing them up as 
Indians only. 
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was reached in 1914. Gandhiji thought 
of leaving South Africa only after the 
conclusion of the agreement of 1914. It 
seems the scriptwriter has confused 
the developmenu of 1908 with those 
of 1914. 

The film will also show Gandhiji 
accepting a bowl of meat soup in a 
South African prison and his being 
told: “Don’t worry about the meat— 
it’s Hindu...” (p. 4S). The scene is 
meaningless in view of the fact that 
Gandhiji was a strict vegetarian. By 
the time he reached South Africa 
Gandhiji’s vegetarianism was based on 
dietetics and no longer on religious 
considerations. 

The script by Bril^ diows Gandhiji 
arriving at the port in Bombay at the 
end of the South African period, in the 
company of his family and Andrews 
(p.53). As far as I am aware, Andrews 
was not With Gandhiji at the time of 
his arrival in India. Andrews came 
back to India from South Africa much 
earlier, in April 1914. The script shows 
Gandhiji bemg received at the port in 
Bombay by a very English-mannered 
young Nehru (p.54). It is well known 
that Gani^ji arrived at AnoUo Bun- 
dar on 9 January 1915 and that Ndiru 
recorded in his Autobiography that he 
met Gandhiji for the first time during 
Christmas week in 1916 at Lucknow. 

The script maintains that Gandhi- 
ii’s reception at the pier was organised 
by the Congress and it mentions a 
banner: “The Congress Par^ wel¬ 
comes Gandhi" (p.54). The fact is, 
Gandhiji’s reception at the pier was 
inspired 1^ Gokhale dirou^ satue 
members ^ the Servants of India 
Society, and that it had nothing to do 

The film will depict 
Nehru and Patel In 
swimming ooatumee 
near an imaginary 
swimming pool in an 
equally imaginary 
house of Patel in I 

Bombay. Jinnah also 
joins them and the 
three of them start 
gossiping—sometime 
in 1917f 
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The scriptwriter has put a ludicrous statement in 
Nehru’s mouth: he tells Gandhiji that the people all 
over India are “walking in the streets offering 
garlands to the police—and to British soldiers.” I 
am yet to come across a single instance in 1922 
where the oppressed Indians garlanded British 
soldiers or the police in any part of India. 


with the Congress! The script then 
shows Gandhiji leaving the port in 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s car and records 
his conversation with Patel in the car 
while it is passing through the streets 
of Bombay (p.55). As far as I know, 
Patel who did not take Gandhiji 
seriously till the success of the Cham- 
paran satyagraha in 1917, was not 
present in Bombay to receive Gandhi¬ 
ji. He was at Ahmedabad at that time 
and met Gandhiji only in June 1916. It 
is interesting to find Patel talking 
patronisingly, like a senior, to Gandhi¬ 
ji, e.g. “When I'first saw you as a 
bumbling lawyer here in Bombay, 1 
never thought I would be greeting you 
as a national hero,” or “Stop calling 
me Mr Patel; you are not a junior clerk 
any more” (p.55). These dialogues are 
ridiculous, for Gandhiji had never 
been a junior clerk at any time in his 
life and it was not possible for a person 
of Patel’s age and legal experience to 
know Gandhiji as an unsuccessful bar¬ 
rister in Bombay. 

The script then describes a garden 
party (meant to be a reception for 
Gandhiji in Bombay) at Patel’s house 
where a beautifully dressed Mrs Motil- 
al Nehru (Swaruprani) smartly com¬ 
ments: “No—I leave practical matters 
to my husband and revolution to my 
son” (p.56). We know that Gandhiji’s 
reception was held at the palatial 
Bombay house of Jehangir Petit. I do 
not think either Motilal or his wife (or, 
for that matter, his son) were present 
at this reception. Young Nehru was 
known in 1915 to be preparing for 
some conventional political activity 
and had shown none of his later radic¬ 
al traits. In this party, the script de¬ 
scribes Andrews introducing Gandhiji 
to Gokhale (p.56). The reality is that 
Gandhiji had first met Gokhale in 1896 
and remained in close touch with him 
thereafter. Besides, Gokhale was not 
present at the reception for Gandhiji 
in Bombay and Gandhiji had to go to 
Poona to meet him there. But another 
great figure of Indian politics, Pher- 
ozeshah Mehta, was prominently pre¬ 
sent at the reception—and the script¬ 
writer has missed him altogether. 

B riley’s script takes into account the 
travels of Gandhiji to various parts 
of India to know his country and the 
people. The most important travelling 
companion of Gandhiji, apart from his 
wife, is shown here to be Andrews 
(pp.60-64). Gandhiji himself recorded 
an account of these journeys, under¬ 
taken in early 1915 on the advice of 
Gokhale, in his autobiography without 
mentioning Andrews. Andrews never¬ 
theless did travel with Gandhiji once 
at this point, but only for the short 
distance from Shantiniketan to 
Burdwan. 

The film will depict Nehru and 
Patel in swimming costumes near an 
imaginary swimming pool in an equal¬ 
ly imaginary house of Patel in Bombay. 
Jinnah also joins Nehru and Patel 
there and the three of them start 
gossiping (sometime in 1917—the year 
the US joined the first world war) in 
very chummy terms (p.65). I doubt if 


these three persons at all knew each 
other well enough in 1917; in any case, 
I am certain that they had not de¬ 
veloped such friendly relations. 
However, the astonishing part of the 
script here is not merely the intimacy 
of Nehru, Patel and Jinnah in 1917 but 
also a profound remark ascribed to 
Patel during the gossip session that 
the three of them should “convene a 
Congress Party convention (session) 
and demand independence” (p.65). As 
far as I know, Patel was hardly a 
member of the Congress in 1917 (not 
to speak of his being a very important 
leader) and the “demand” for “inde¬ 
pendence” in those days was a far cry 
not only for him, but also for many 
others of his age and stature. 

The script also describes a Con¬ 
gress convention or session (maybe of 
1916 or 1917) where Jinnah and Gan¬ 
dhiji speak, with Patel in the chair 
(p.70). It was not possible for Patel to 
adorn the chair as the Congress presi¬ 
dent in any of the sessions of the time. 
He did become the Congress president 
at a later date in 1931. 

In connection with the Champaran 
satyagraha, the script shows that the 
governor’s office is situated at Cham¬ 
paran (p.89). The Bihar governor’s 
office was at Patna, and it ^a$ not 
shifted to anywhere else at any time. 
The script further says that soon after 
the Champaran satyagraha, Jinnah in 
his Bombay hou.se introduced Maulana 
Azad and Acharya J. B. Kripalani— 


both dressed in European clothes—to 
Gandhiji (p.93). I am not so sure of 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani (who is fortu¬ 
nately still among us to speak for 
himself), but Maulana Azad met Gan¬ 
dhiji only in January 1920, and that at 
the time of his meeting Gandhiji he 
was not dressed in European clothes. 

In connection with the passing of 
the Rowlatt Bills, the film will depict a 
meeting of the “power circle” of the 
Congress in 1919 discussing the leg¬ 
islation. The “power circle” is shown 
to include Patel. Azad, Jinnah, Nehru 
and Kripalani and to which Gandhiji 
has recently been admitted (p.94). 
Apart from Jinnah, and to a certain 
extent Gandhiji, none among the 
others was prominent enough to be 
considered as an important leader of 
the Congress in 1919. After the anti- 
Rowlatt Bills agitation, Gandhiji will 
be seen in the film in the cell of a 
Bombay prison (p.99). It is known, 
however, that Gandhiji was not impris¬ 
oned during this agitation. He was 
arrested at Palwal on his way to Pun¬ 
jab, brought back to Bombay and re¬ 
leased. The scriptwriter also imagines 
Bangalore to be one of the places 
where the anti-Rowlatt Bills agitation 
was a complete success (p.98). In real¬ 
ity Bangalore—which was then part of 
an ‘Indian’ state under a raja—was not 
a centre of agitation in 1919. 

Between the end of the anti- 
Rowlatt Bills agitation and the begin¬ 
ning of the non-cooperation movement 
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Attenborough’s predecessor 


O n 26 November 1980, Richard 
Attenborough commenced the 
shooting of the second internation¬ 
al film that the government of India 
has attempted to co-produce in the 
33 years after independence. 

The first attempt was launched 
in 1956 with an even more illust¬ 
rious filmmaker (Roberto Rosellini, 
the Italian neo-realist master) than 
the present attempt to make a film 
on Gandhi for the rest of the world. 
It was an attempt that ended with a 
scandal. 

In their book Indian Film, Erik 
Barnouw and S. Krishnaswamy re 
cord that Rosellini arrived in India 
in 1956, to make India '57 which 
would be "a dozen or so short tales, 
vignettes of the new India, chang¬ 
ing yet eternal.” Encouraged and 
patronised by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Rosellini decided to weave short 
stories around a huge hydro¬ 
electric project (possibly the Bhak- 
ra-Nangal complex), a mahout boy 
and some other ‘images’ of eternal 
India. The film was to be in colour 
and about 12,000 feet in length. 
Rosellini was also to produce 12 
documentary films in colour. From 
the Indian side, he was to be sup¬ 
plied equipment and a crew from 
the Films Division of India, location 
facilities,’railway expenses plus Rs 
77,000 for expenses. The agreement 
envisaged that Rosellini would 
have oistribution rights for Italy 
and France and that the govern¬ 
ment of India would control the 
distribution rights for the rest of 
the world. 

Barnouw and Krishnaswamy 


add, “A contract was drawn up 
under which the Indian govern¬ 
ment became a partner in the pro¬ 
duction. For some time the details 
of the contract were not made pub¬ 
lic. More than a year later, in De¬ 
cember 1957, in answer to a ques¬ 
tion from a member of the Lok 
Sabha, the essential facts were 
made known and the extent of 
government involvement revealed. 
The agreement had provided that 
Rosellini would make India ’57 
under Indian government spon¬ 
sorship.” 

The project fell through, howev¬ 
er, in an equally secret manner 
when Roberto Rosellini eloped 
with Sonali Das Gupta, the pretty 
wife of Hari Sadhan Das Gupta, 
documentary filmmakerwhohad 
been assigned to assist Rosellini. 
The Sunali-Rosellini romance was 
later to breathe the air of scandal 
on an international level, since the 
Italian film director was then mar¬ 
ried to the famous actress Ingrid 
Bergman, who promptly sued for 
divorce, making way for the Sonali- 
Rosellini marriage. 

Intere.stingly enough, the Indian 
.government had also given permis¬ 
sion for shooting of Nine Hours To 
Hama, though the film was never 
permitted to be shown in the coun¬ 
try. Will Attenborough’s Gandhi 
break that ^inx and come back to 
India after it has been completed? 
Though there are no rumours yet of 
a torrid romance or anything else 
scuttling the film, nobody can be 
quite suie that the film will actual¬ 
ly be shown commercially in India. 


(sometime perhaps in 1920), the script 
shows Gandhiji, Nehru, Patel, Azad 
and Jinnah meeting Lord Chelmsford, 
the viceroy, to demand freedom from 
British rule (p.l07). No such meeting 
took place. The leaders supposed to 
have participated in the discussions 
were, as 1 have already stated, not in 
the forefront of the Indian national 
movement. During the non¬ 
cooperation movement Gandhiji calls 
Patel, in the script, of Sardar (p.ll7). 
It is widely known that Patel earned 
his title Sardar from the peasants at a 
much later date in connection with the 
Bardoli stayagraha of 1928. 

The scriptwriter conq^els Maulana 
Azad to inform Gandhiji that a “terri¬ 
ble” Hindu-Muslim riot broke out in 
Bengal during the non-cooperation 
movement and that the government, 
for this reason, imposed “martial law 
throughout Bengal” (p.ll9). It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that martial law was 
imposed on Punjab in 1919 and not on 
Bengal and that no serious communal 
riot* occurred in Bengal at the time. In 
fact/ inter-communal relations were at 
their best all over India between 1919 
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and 1922, 

Foilwing the incident of Chauri 
Chaura, the film will show Nehru dis¬ 
cussing with Gandhiji, in Jinnah’s 
drawing room, the merits of withdraw¬ 
ing the non-cooperation movement 
(p.l24). The fact is Nehru was in jail 
between December 1921 and March 
1922, and he learnt about the with¬ 
drawal of the movement in the Luck¬ 
now jail. It was also impossible for 
Nehru to come to Gandhiji and 
announce that the movement had stop¬ 
ped everywhere, as the script says 
(p.128) or for Nehru to be present at 
the time of Gandhiji’s arrest on 10 
March 1922 (p.l29). Soon after his 
release Nehru, of course, was known to 
have gone to Ahmedabad to witness 
Gandhiji’s famous trial. The scriptwri¬ 
ter has also put a ludicrous statement 
in Nehru’s mouth at the time of the 
withdrawal of the non-cooperation 
movement. Nehru tells Gandhiji that 
the people all over India are “walking 
in the streets, offering garlands to the 
police—and to British soldiers” 
(p.l28). I am yet to come across a 
single instance in 1922 where the 


oppressed Indians garlanded British 
soldiers or the police in any part of 
India. 

The account of the civil disobedi¬ 
ence movement in the script is also 
full of similar inaccuracies. The film 
will show the police beating Nehru 
(“blood streaming from his head”) on 
the street and arresting him for selling 
illegally* made salt (p.lSl). It is true 
that Nehru was arrested in April 1930 
for violating the salt law, but ^ was 
not beaten. To manhandle Nehru be¬ 
fore the public in 1930 was difficult for 
the British authorities to even contem¬ 
plate! 

The script records the arrest of 
Clandhiji to be taking place during the 
civil disobedience movement at Dhar- 
sana (p.l54). Actually Gandhiji was 
arrested on 5 May 1930 at a place 
called Karadi near Dandi. Again, the 
film will show Azad leading the satyag- 
rahis at the Dharsana salt works 
(p.l55). In reality the epic satyagraha 
at Dharsana was led by Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu and Imam Saheb, nut by Azad. 

Soon after the Gandhi-lrwin accord 
the script shows Irwin asking Gandhiji 
to attend an “all government confer¬ 
ence in London” to discuss “the possi¬ 
ble independence of India” (p.l58). 
Irwin, the viceroy and the person who 
helped formulate British policy on 
India at that time, could not have 
spoken so ignorantly to Gandhiji. The 
conference in London was an ostenta¬ 
tious meeting of various groups, par¬ 
ties and interests in India to discuss 
with the British authorities some im¬ 
mediate constitutional changes in the 
government of India (known as the 
second roundtable conference) and 
not to discuss the country’s attainment 
of “indepyendence.” 

The real trouble for the scriptwri¬ 
ter of Gandhi appears to be the assign¬ 
ing of a suitable role for Jinnah in 
Indian politics. Jinnah is known to 
have opposed Gandhian politics and 
believed to have played a decisive role 
in raising the communal fren^ and 
partitioning the subcontinent. (Jn the 
basis of this limited understanding, 
the script tries to project Jinnah as 
one who accepts Gandhiji’s leadership 
but c|uestions his non-violence from 
the viewpoint of a militant, as if who¬ 
ever doubts non-violence must be a 
terrorist; later Jinnah is shown bet¬ 
raying the “leader” like a Judas. Jin¬ 
nah will be presented in the film as a 
follower of (iandhiji at the time of the 
anti-Rowlatt Bills agitation in April 
1919, although talking of “direct ac¬ 
tion” against the British government, 
visa-vis Gandhiji’s policy of non¬ 
violence (p.94). He is also shown in the 
script, to be staying with Gandhiji and 
his followers throughout the non¬ 
cooperation movement (p.l24), talking 
loosely of “an eye for an eye” (same 
page) and helping Patel and others in 
cailing off the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment (p.l28). Not merely these, Jinnah 
will also wait in the film to join 
Gandhiji in his Dandi march (p.i44) 
and he will be giving the impression of 
remaining with Gandhiji till the end of 





The eoript oompele Maulana Arad to inform 
Gandhiji that a “terrible** Hindu>Muslim riot broke 
out in Bengal during the non>eooperation 
movement and that the government, for this 
reason, imposed “Martial Law throughout Bengal.*' 
It is common knowledge that martiiu law was 
imposed on Punjab in 1919, and not on Bengal, and 
that no serious communal riot occurred in Bengal 
at the time. 



GtndhiJI with tht Muilim Laagu* leaden 



The historic meeting of the AICC, August 8 , 1942, at which the “Quit India " resolu¬ 
tion was adopted 


the second roundtable conference 
(p.161). Gandhiji “discovers” his 
“Judas” only during his imprisonment 
in the Aga Khan’s palace and laments; 
“Jinnah nas—has cooperated with the 
British” (p.l65). 

As a comment to this cock and bull 
story about Jinnah, we need only men¬ 
tion that He opposed Gandhiji’s agita¬ 
tional popular politics from the point 
of view of a cdnstitutionalist politi¬ 
cian, and not from the angle of a 
militant: that he started his political 
career as a nationalist moderate and 
that he was in the Congress rill 1920 
when he left the organisation in pro¬ 
test against Gandhifi’s policy of non¬ 
violent non-cooperation. He had there¬ 
after nothing to do with the Congress 
and Gandhiji, except as a critic. Later 
on Jinnah became tne foremost leader 
of the Muslim League in India, ran it 
exclusively on communal lines and 
allowed his communal position to be 
used by tha British government from 
the mid'lSSOs as a counterpoise to 
nationalist politics. 

The script describes Gandhlji’i 
arrest for speaking against tha war (in 
connection with tha individual aetyag- 
raha of 1940-41) and of his being 
lodged as a prisoner in tha Aga Khan's 
palace (pp. 162-3). Tha fact Is, Gandhiji 
was not arrested in individual satyag- 
raha at alll Hit arrest came on 9 
August 1942 in the wake of the “Quit 
India” movement, and it it onlv at this 
point that he was imprisoned, along 
with other Congress leaders, in the 
Aga Kharfs palace. 

The presentation in the script of 
the sequence of developments in 1946- 
'47it similarly erroneous.lt shows first 
the finalisation of partition (pp.l76) 
with only slight reference to the com¬ 
munal problem, then the transfer of 
ower or the creation of free India and 
akistan (p.l77) and thereafter the 
occurrence of communal riots In Cal¬ 
cutta (pp. 185-91) after independence. 
This naturally conveys a totally wrong 
impression of the role of the com- 
munalists and communal riots in the 
partitioning of India.Mostof us clearly 
know, and are able to recollect vividly, 
how the communal riot in Calcutta 
(August 1946) was engineered in order 
to create hatred all over India, how the 
holocaust was continued up to the 
middle of 1947 and how eventually the 
Indian people were left with no option 
but to accept the partition plan (June 
1947). 

There is also a staggering piece of 
concoction in the script (p.l/b) which 
shows Gandhiji—exactly before the 
transfer of power—imploring jinnah 
to become the first Prime Minister of 
India in place of Nehru and to select 
his own Muslim League cabinet. 
Although the scriptwriter m» have 
imagined this episode to show. Gandhi¬ 
ji’s anxiety for unity, the scene will in 
effect present Gandhiji as a senseless 

f erson devoid of any political wisdom. 

his is the trouble of trying to make a 
fictionalised film on a person who 
lived a life stranger than fiction. 

It is surprising that the filmmaker 


and the scriptwriter have not cared to 
get the facts checked before finalising 
their script. But the really staggering 
part of the whole business is that 
nobody in our country and more so 
none at the governmental level, 
noticed the mistakes in the prepara¬ 
tion of a film which we are financially 
supporting. Before offering their sup¬ 
port to Attenborough, thi; government 
of India must have obtained views on 
this script from some of those whom 
the bureaucrats consider to be experts 
on the subject. Should we not now 
know who these experts were, and why 
they failed to see the errors so obvious 
in the script? ■ 


There ie a stagi'eriiigf 
oonoootion which shows 
Oandhlji^—exactly 
before the transfer of 
power—Imploring 
Jinnah to become the 
first Prime Minister of 
India in place of Nehru 
and select his own 
Muslim League 
cabinet. 
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THE WORLD 


Republican ^^golfers^ 
In sex scandal 


America’s latest sex scan¬ 
dal involves three Republican 
members of the US Congress, 
Tom Railsback (49), Tom 
Evans (49) and Dan Quayle 
(34), and a curvaceous 
blonde, Paula Parkinson, who 
is better known for having 
posed for Playboy in just a 

g arter belt. All four, it was 
iscovered, .shared a cottage 
in Florida where the congress¬ 
men were enjoying a “golfing 
weekend.” When a.sked to ex¬ 
plain their conduct, the “gol¬ 
fers” gave nervous replies of 
“She didn’t proposition me,” 
“I didn’t touch her” and “I 
was in bed at 10.30 on both 
nights and shared a room with 


a man.” Only Mr Railsback 
admitted that he had “made a 
big mistake.” Whatever the 
consequences, from Don 
Quayle’s subsequent appoint¬ 
ment to the US Senate it is 
clear that the “golfers” have 
not jeopardised their political 
careers. Meanwhile, Paula 
Parkinson has claimed to be 
in possession of sound and 
video tapes of her earlier fro¬ 
lics with congressmen in an 
apartment in Washington 
She has alsq written a book on 
her sexploits with political 
bigwigs and is negotiating for 
its publication, in instal¬ 
ments, in either Penthouse or 
Playboy. 




Soviet 

prisons 

Publishers Stephanus of 
Switzerland have come out 
with a sensational 379-page 

E rison guide to the USSR. The 
ook draws on official Soviet 
and emigre sources and lists 
more than 2,000 prisons, in¬ 
cluding the many “psychiatric 
centres.” It has been com¬ 
plied by a Jew, Avraham Shif- 
rin who, after a number of 
years in Soviet concentration 
and labour camps, escaped to 
Israel where he now lives. 


Life after death 


Divorcee Jacqueline Ros¬ 
ser (.12) of Gloucester (Eng¬ 
land) was certified dead by Dr 
Graham Voss Her body was 
taken in a coflin to a mortu¬ 
ary 10 miles away where, to 
the horror of . woman assis¬ 
tant, it was fo' '.1 to be brea 
thing. A resuscitation team 
was called to revive the “dead 
woman.” And Mrs Rosser 
came back to life again. .She 


was 1 -moved lo Coney Hill 
Psychiatric Hospital to re¬ 
ceive treatment for depress¬ 
ion and shock. Said her for¬ 
mer husband Lionel Rosser: 
“1 was on the point of break¬ 
ing the new. (of her death) to 
the childr- n when I had a 
second telephone call telling 
me she was alive. It was a 
shock ” Mrs Rosser was not 
available for comment. 


Pop go the 
Russians—somewhat 



Pink Floyd quai ret. (J to r) Roger Waters, Nick Mason, Dave 
Gilmour and Rick Wright 


Qadhafi^s wool over 
Swedis h eyes 

Libyan President Colonel 
Qadhafi has duped the Swed- 
ish government: 96 Libyan 
force personnel, posing as 
civilians, are undergoing 
training in advanced electro- 
southern Swedish 
m town of Vaxjo. Under the £ 

W 20-million contract of 1979, 

* •, Jr between the Swedish electro- 

nics company, Telub, and the 
¥ Libyan government, there 

was no provision for the train- 
BHHELuCii-ing of military personnel. 


British rock group Pink 
Floyd has achieved what is, at 
best, a dubious distinction: 
Soviet recognition and praise 
for Its “four honest musicians, 
battling against tastelessness 
and banality, in the world of 
popular music.” The Com¬ 
munist Youth League paper 
Komsomolskaya Pravada car¬ 


ried a long article which 
claimed that pop music is “an 
ugly child of an unequal mar¬ 
riage between art and busi¬ 
ness;” only Pink Floyd has 
risen above this “degrada¬ 
tion” and has successfully ex¬ 
posed “the wall which exists 
between the western elite and 
the popular masses.” 


Briefly 


*‘Killer 

Satellite" 

The Russians have de¬ 
veloped a weapon to incapaci¬ 
tate US “spy-in-the-slyr’’ satel¬ 
lites. “Killer Satellite” was 
guided on to an Amer¬ 
ican satellite over eastern 
Europe. “Killer Satellite” ex¬ 
ploded, but short of its target 
which escaped unscathed. Ex¬ 
perts believe that if “Killer 
Satellite” had zeroed in suffi¬ 
ciently enough, the target 
satellite would have been 
blown to pieces. 


Coat case 

The Committee of Aware¬ 
ness About Furs (CAAF) in 
Washington is making efforts 
to stop Mrs Nancy Reagan 
from wearing her mink coat. 
But Its recent request for a 
meeting with President 
Reagan has been turned down 
by the White House. Mrs 
Reagan, it seems, is not will¬ 
ing to discard her coat. Her 
press secretary, on being 
asked whether the First Lady 
plans to continue wearing the 
coat, said: “I’m sure she 
does." 

Nancy Reagan 



US atomic 
waste 

It is more than 35 years 
since the USA first began 
generating atomic waste—but 
nut one kilo of that dangerous 
waste has yet been disposed 
off. By now, more than 76 
million gallons of highly 
radioactive waste has been 
stored across the USA—and 
no one has a clear idea of 
what can be done with it. 

Choice of 
^ castration 

The Oklahoma House of 
Representatives in the USA 
has overwhelmingly passed a 
bill which gives convicted 
rapists and sex criminals the 
option of having themselves 
castrated in order to reduce 
their jail sentences. The bill is 
being considered by the 
state Senate. 

Building talks 

“Hello, this is the building 
speaking,”’ says a 40-storey 
office building, now under 
construciion at Third Avenue, 
48th Street, New York. It fre¬ 
quently apologises to pedes¬ 
trians who walk past for the 
mess caused as a result of its 
construction. The recorded 
voice IS of an actor, amplified 
through loud.speakers. 























Shabbir Alt 



Big Three: 
how will 
they play 
this year? 



Come March and it is mad mad 
soccer time in Calcutta. \ 

But Calcutta soccer will be different this' 
time, mainly because of the uncertainty 
created by the desertion of the top 
players from the Asian Games . 

coaching camp. The AIFF has forfeited..^ 
the deserters' right to play for clubs, 
thus depriving the big teams of the ' 
services of big names. SARAJIT DEB i 
presents an overview of the problems ' 
and the prospects of the 'big three'— v 
Mohun Bagan, East Bengal and 
Mohammedan Sporting—and an J 

assessment of their relative strengths, f • 



^Majid Baskar 


loing by the number of 
good players. East Bengal 
certainly looks the 
strongest among the top 
three Calcutta soccer 
teams this season. Mohammedan 
Sporting is the next best and Mohun 
Began a poor third. But this is, at best, 
a very crude guide to the relative 
strengths of the three teams. In 1974, 
EastBengal had superiority over 
Mohan Bagan in every department of 
the ame, and yet lost to Mohun Bagan 
in the Durand Cup tournament. In 
1977, Mohup Bagan was a bener side 
on paper ^ it was East Bengal which 
finished pt the top-of the local league 
tabk. Ew'Bengal was the weakest 
amoM tie three last year, but at the 
end'l^the session it emerged as the 
onlyiHe which c«ud not be defeated comprise 


by any Indian team it played against 
Appearances can therefore be very 
deceptive and guessing the outcome of 
the contest for supremacy among the 
three teams is, as always, a risky 
business. 

East Bengal’s strongest point this 
season is what was its weak belly last 
year—the linkmen. They have three 
very good medios now in Amalraj, 
Joseph Machado and Fareed. Besides, 
Khabbaai could be useful if needed. 
Amalraj came into prominence during 
the 1979 nationals when Gautam Sar> 
kar was not available; Fareed was the 
live-vrire of Andhra Pradesh in the last 
nationals; and Machado had been 
doing a good job for his club—Goa’s 
Dempo^or quite some time.-In all 
probability, these three players will 
comprise East Bengal’s half-line with 








centre (his ariginai 
position. ht^Dettpo). This should cer¬ 
tainly tate''away much of the load that 
forwards Majid and Jamshed had to 
carry last year because of an ineffi¬ 
cient half-line. And with that, Majid 
and Jamshed, who had literally kept 
the nl^t Bengal flag fl^ng last year, 
should be free to put in their best. 
They should receive good support 



from C. D. Francis and Debashish Roy. 
Roy had a good season last year with 
Mohammedan Sporting, but could not 
play for the Bengal team in the nation¬ 
als because of a knee injury. Whether 
he will be able to recover sufficiently 
to fill the void left by Harjinder Singh 
(who has gone back to Punjab) in the 
left flank is anybody’s guess. But then. 
East Bengal can still draw on their 
reserves, talented youngsters Sankar 
Adhikari and Priti Ghoshal. And, 
veteran Samaresh Choudhury is cap¬ 
able of excelling himself whenever 
occasion demands. 

In deep defence, Monoranjan Bhat- 
tacharya (the club’s captain for this 
year) will be the most difficult barrier 
to negotiate. Sekharan and Premnath 
Phillip can be as difficult for the rival 
forwards. The fourth spot could be 
filled 111 by any of the four players: 
Anudeb Das, Thomas Mathews, Dilip 
Palit, and the old horse Sudhir Karma- 
kar. East Bengal has lost two of its 
reliable defence men: Samar Bhat- 
tacharya and Satyajit Mitra (last 
year’s captain). But they may not be 
V' missed as their replacements are 
, equally competent. And for the all- 
f important man under the bar, East 
y Bengal has three persons to choose 
from: (]opabandhu Sahoo, Dilip Paul 
and Biswajit Das. Gopabandhn, play- 


Prasanra Baaerjee 



ing fipr Orissa in the last nationals, 
erformed quite creditably although 
e tends to be a bit of a show-off and 
unnecessarily acrobatic. Dilip Paul 
who was taken as the second goalkeep¬ 
er by East Bengal last year, impressed 
the club officials with his performance 
following successive failures of the 
first goalkeeper Nasir Ahmed. Biswa¬ 
jit was Bengal’s goalkeeper in the 1976 
nationals and it was because of his 
outstanding performance that Bengal 
could win the final against Mahhrash- 


tra. But he came under a doud when, 
playing for Mohun Bagan the next 
year, he conceded two goals to East 
Bengal. It was ‘rumoured that he had 
been bribed, as a result of which he 
had to remain content with playing for 
smaller clubs in the following years. 

Mohammedan Sporting’s strong 
point is its forward line. If Md Akbar, 
Shabbir Ali, Bidesh Bose and Manash 
Bhattacharya strike form together 
they can demolish anv defence. But 
the big question is, will they? Manash 


The line-up 


MOMMMEimiSPORTHIS 

1980 

Bhaskar Ganguly, Santosh Bose, Md. 
Mukim; Chmmoy Chattenee, Motdul 
Islam, (3auranga Banerjee, Romen Bhat¬ 
tacharya. Premnath Philip, Shyamal 
Ghosh; Pern Dorji, Amalraj, Prasanta 
Baneqee, Samaresh Choudhury; Surajit 
Sengupta, Md. Akbar, Shabbir All, David 
Williams, Dinakar, Mir Sajjad, Denis Wil¬ 
liamson, Oebashis Roy, Amit Bagchi. 

1981 

M: Amit Guha (from East Bengal).Sheikln 
Akhlaruddin (from Rajasthan). Balai 
Mukherjee (from Aryan). Samir Mukher- 
jee (from Aryan). Samiran Saha (from 
Aryan). Kajal Chatterjee (from East Ben¬ 
gal). Ashok Chatterjee (from George 
Telegraph), Aloke Mukherjee (from 
George Telegraph). Sibnath Barui (from 
Rajasthan), Prasun Banerjee (from 
Mohun Bagan), Tapan Das (from East 
Bengal). Nirmal Chatterjee {.from Aryan), 
Kartick Sett (from Rajasthan), Uttam 
Majumdar (from KkkJerpore) , Manash 
Bhattacharya (from Mohun Bagan), 
Bidesh Bose (from Mohun Bagan), flanjit 
Mukherjee I from Mohun Bagan). 

Dili: Santosh Bose ((oRar/way PC), Md. 
Mukim ((o Wari), Premnath Philip {to 
East Bengal). Shyamal Ghosh (to Rajas- 
than).Prem Doni (to WIFA), Amalraj (to 
East Bengal), Samaresh Choudhury (to 
East Bengal), Surajit Sengupta (to 
Mohun Bagan). Dinkar (to Kerala), Mir 
Sajjad (to Andhra Pradesh). Oebashis 
Roy (to East Bengal). Amit Bagchi (to 
Raiasihan) 

RETiUNED; The rest of 1980 team 


EIST BENCaL 



Nasir Ahmad, Amit Guha, Dilip Paul, 
Monotanian Bhattacharya. Sudhir Kar- 
makar, Dilip Paiit, Thomas Mathews, 
Samar Bhattacharya. Satyajit Mitra, Aba- 
ni Aich; Kaial Chatterjee. Sumit Bagchi, 
Mahmud Khabazi, Somenath Banenee, 
Subhas Roy. Bibhas Sarkar, Tapan Das, 
Latifuddin. Najeeb. Harjinder Singh, Md. 
Habib. Shujat. Majid Bashkar, Jamshid 
Nassiri 

1981 

W: Biswajit Das (from Rajasthan), 
Goopabandhu Sahoo (from Orissa), 


Sankar Saha (from George Telegraph), 
Premnath Philip (from Mohamnj^an 
Sj3orting), Sekharan Rrom Karnataka). 
Anudeb Das (from BN^. Joseph Macha¬ 
do (from Goa), Fareed (from Andhra 
Pradesh). Amalraj (from Mohammedan 
Sporting). Sankar Adhikan.ffrom Aryart), 
Moll Singh (from Aryan), Priti Ghoshal 
(from Rajasthan), Debashis Roy (from 
Mohammedan Sporting), C 0. Francis 
(from Kerala), Md. Mujibullah (from 
Kumartulli), Samaresh Choudhury (from 
Mohammedan Sporting) 

OUT: Nasir Ahmad (to Rajasthan), Amit 
Guha (to Mohammedan Sporting), 
Samar Bhattacharya (to Mohun Bagan), 
Satyajit Mitra (fo Mohun Began), Abani 
Aich (loBhratn Sarwfra).KajaT Chatterjee 
(to Mohammedan Sjxrting), Sumit Bag¬ 
chi (to Rajasthan), Tapan Das (to 
Mohammedan Sporting), Latifuddin (to 
Andhra Pradesh), Najeeb (to Maharash¬ 
tra). Harjinder Singh (to Punjab). Shujat 
(to Maharashtra) Subhas Roy (to 
Rajasthan), Bibhas Sarkar (to George 
Telegraph). 

RETHWra: The rest of 1980 team 


MOHUHBaMII _ 

1980 

Prat^ Ghosh, Shivaji Banerjee, Jagad- 
ish (ahosh, Sanjib Choudhury, Ashok 
Chakravarty, Subrata Bhattacharya, Pra- 
dip Choudhury, Compton Dutta, Shyamal 
Banerjee; (aautam Sarkar, Prasun 
Baneqee; Manash Bhattacharya, Bidesh 
Bose. UIganathan, Munish Manna, 
Xavier Pius, Shyam Thapa. Mihir Bose. 
Francis D'Souza, Ranjit Mukheqeo, Kes- 
to Mitra. 

1981: 

m: Sa^ajit Mitra (from East Bengal), 
Sudip (ihatteqee (from BNR). Biswajit 
Bose (from Aryan), Gautam Bhat- | 
(acharya (from Maharashtra ), Samar 
Bhattacharya (from East Bengaf): S K 
Bera (from Railways ), Md Habib (from 
East Bengal). Dipak Banerjee (from 
Aryan): Surajit Sengupta (from Moham¬ 
medan Sporting ), Arup Das (from Rail¬ 
way FQ, Biswajit Bhattacharya (from 
Aryan) 

OUT: Prasun Banerjee (to Mohammedan 
Sporting), Manash Bhattacharya (to 
Mohammedan Sportirig), Bidesh Bose 
(to Mohammedan Sporting), Ranjit 
Mukheqee (to Mohammedan Sporting) 

RETMHED: The rest of 1980 team 
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hen the furniture is Queen Anne 
le walls are Luxol Silk. 

Luxol Silk. It is the only emulsion paint you ^ 

tell with your eyes closed. Just run your ^ gj f , ; , >' 0 
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turn out to b« less penetrative 
without Gautam Sarkar in the half-line 
to feed him. Apart from that, with both 
Mohammedan linkmen Prasanta 
Banerjee and Prasun Banerjee being 
left-footed the team’s attack is likely 
to be concentrated more through the 
left flank, offering fewer opportunities 
to right-winger Manash to score. That 
vfky Bidesh may be in a much happier 
position than Manash. The chink in the 
armour, however, is the half-line. Both 
Prasun (who has come in place of 
Amalraj) and Prasanta are attacking 
halves but they are not as good at 
snatching. This can be a serious de¬ 
ficiency. Otherwise, the defence looks 
fairly sound with last year’s custodian 
Bhaskar Ganguly remaining under the 
bar and Romen Bhattacnarya and 
Moidul Islam as the stoppers once 
again. To their right and left would be 
Gauranga Banerjee and a dependable 
Chinmoy Chatterjee respectively. If 
this combination does not work, the 
club has a reserve of ten young and 
promising players to see the team 
through. 

I N comparison, Mohun Bagan wears a 
shattered look. With three top play¬ 
ers—who had been the mainstay of the 
team for the last few years—walking 
away, the club now depends mainly on 
the younger players it has recruited 
for retaining its supremacy this sea¬ 
son. In the forward-line it will certain¬ 
ly have Surajit Sengupta and Ulga- 
nathan; the choice of the striker 
will be between Shyam Thapa, Xavier 
Pius, Biswajit Bhattacharya, Francis 
D’Souza. Of these, Surajit, Ulaga and 
Shyam are certainly past their prime. 
The half-line too is equally uncertain. 
Over the last four years Mohun 
Bagan’s forte had been its half-line. It 
was from here that most of its winning 
moves originated with Gautam Sarkar 
and Prasun Banerjee harassing their 
rivals all the time. Prasun’s exit would 
certainly impair that rhythm, and had 
Mohun Bagan known in advance that 
Prasun would be leaving, they would 
have certainly gone tor Prasanta 
Banerjee who had been looking for an 
opening in Mohun Bagan since 1976. 
Gautam will now have to depend on 
either of the three: the never-say-die 
professional Md Habib, the promising 
Dipak Banerjee, or S. K. Bera who had 
done well for the Railways in the last 
nationals. 

However, the greatest problem the 
team faces is in organising tts deep 
defence. It has recruited eleven play¬ 
ers to fill in four spots. This itself is an 
evidence of the club’s worries. Of them 
only one—Subrata Bhattacharya—can 
be sure of a berth. Its plus point 
however is that with sucn a large 
number of players to choose from it is 
always possible to strike a rich com¬ 
bination which is what Mohun Bagan is 
banking-upon for its defence. As for 
the last line of defence—the goalkeep¬ 
er—Mohun Bagan has been able to 
retain all the three, Shivaii Banerjee, 
Pratap Ghosh, and Jagadish Ghosh, 
who had serv/ed the club during the 
last season. ■ 

Photographs: NIKHIL BHATTACHARYA 


The 
ups 
and 
downs 

M d Habib, the winger-turned- 
striker from Hyderabad had 
almost decided to retire and finally 
go back home. Although he per¬ 
formed well for East Bengal during 
the last soccer season, the club 
would not have him in the team for 
this season. The reason: he was not 
among those called to the coaching 
camp preparing the national soccer 
squad for the Delhi Asiad . To the 
big clubs, this was the final con¬ 
firmation of what the talent-hounds 
of the maidan had been claiming 
since 1977: Habib is finished. So, 
none of the top teams was in¬ 
terested^,^ But the desertion of soc¬ 
cer probables from the coaching 
camp brought an unexpected wind¬ 
fall to Habib. In a fit of patriotism 
(or convenience?),Mohan. Bagan’s 
secretary having declined to 
accommodate the camp-deserters 
in his team suddenly found himself 
in an unenviable position. The 
problem was how to make a team 
without the camp-deserters (who 
were among the best in the coun¬ 
try) and yet remain in the front of 
Calcutta soccer. This led the club to 
turn to experienced camp rejects of 
whom Habib was one. This way 
Habib got a fresh lease of soccer 
life—that too without asking for it. 
Years ago Habib had taken a vow: 
he would never beg to play. He was 
able to keep it eventually, thanks to 
the camp-desertions. 

One other player to benefit from 
the mess is winger Ulganathan who 
had played for Mohun Bagan dur¬ 
ing the last season and as a replace¬ 
ment for the club regular Bidesh 
Bose, did a splendid job in the 
Rovers cup tournament. When he 
learnt that Mohun Bagan would not 
have him in the team for this season 
he approached Manoranjan Bhat¬ 
tacharya (who is East Bengal cap¬ 
tain this year) with a desperate 
appeal to get him a berth in East 
Bengal. Monoranjan pleaded for 
Ulganathan with the club officials, 
without much success. Just as Ulga¬ 
nathan was going to switch over to a 
middle-order club, Rajasthan, came 
the good news: Mohun Bagan would 
like to. retain him. 

If fortune had favoured' these 
players following the camp- 
desertion episode it also brought in 
miseries for many. Full-back Samar 
Bhattacharya is one of the losers. 
Shortly after he had joined the 
coaching camp rumours spread that 



he would probably switch over from 
his East Bengal to Mohun Bagan for 
the current season. That sent East 
Bengal officials scurrying to Salt 
Lake—the site for the coaching 
camp. Through its loyalists smug¬ 
gled inside the camp the club 
started offering all sorts of carrots 
to Samar, keeping him all the time 
under strict surveillance to prevent 
the Mohun Bagan officials getting 
anywhere near him. Even coach P. 
K. Banerjee was approached to put 
in some good words for East Bengal 
to the player. But when Samar 
finally deserted the camp East Ben¬ 
gal suddenly seemed to have lost all 
interest in him, presumably be¬ 
cause of initial uncertainty about 
the future of the camp-deserters. 
Finally, on the last date for the 
inter-club transfers, Samar signed 
for Mohun Bagan. 

At the end East Bengal, of 
course, profited most from the 
camp-desertion. They have in their 
team all the seven deserters who 
have decided to stay out of the 
camp even after they had been 
offered reprieve by the All-India 
Football Federation (AIFF). That 
only proves the club’s skill for 
‘managing’ the players. Indeed, 
sipce the day the coaching camp 
had been inaugurated in Calcutta 
on 6 February the two main rivals 
of Calcutta soccer—Mohun Bagan 
and East Bengal—had been fight¬ 
ing for the best available soccer 
talent in the country. So fierce has 
been the war that both the teams 
had gone to the extent of even 
planting their men in the camp. In 
this they had an edge over their 
other rival—Mohammeden Sport¬ 
ing—who, instead of concentrating 
on the camp for the players, went 
after the Iranian stars—Jamshed 
and Majid. But for these two play¬ 
ers, It would have been difficult for 
East Bengal to be anyw'here near 
the top in the last season. Moham¬ 
medan was hoping Khabaji, 
another Iranian player who played 
for the club in 1979, would .some¬ 


how be able to rope in his fellow 
Iranians for the team. Only after 
Khabaji had failed Mohammedan 
looked the other way. Goalkeeper 
Bhaskar Ganguly (one of the camp- 
deserters who assisted the club in 
1980) was offered better terms if he 
continued. So was 
back Chinmoy 
Chatterjee. Two 
other players, for¬ 
ward Tapan Das 
and linkman Kaj- 
al Chatterjee 
were 'bought’ at a 
price higher than 
what they hoped 
to fetch. Both had 
indeed recon¬ 
ciled to playing 
for a second or 
third rate club. 
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Calcutta returns 
to violence 


The Congress(l) takes on the Left Front 


Calcutta: The season of shadow boxing 
is over; the Big Fight has clearly 
begun. The Congress(I) in West Ben¬ 
gal, nudged by Delhi, has gone to the 
stceets in its efforts to destabilise and 
defame the Left Front government 
headed by the CPl(M)—but whether in 
the process it is only hurting itself 
remains to be seen. Nor is it certain 
whether the recent troubles in Calcut¬ 
ta are the familiar prelude to the 
dismissal of the state government. On 
6 April in Kashmir, Mrs Gandhi did 
say that she was not interested in 
toppling any non-Congress(I) govern¬ 
ment in any state, but who can be 
certain? Certainly the leftists are not 
certain. In any case, the time for 
civilities IS over: bombs, processions, 
batidhs. arson and political murder are 
returning to Calcutta after a long 
hibernation. 

Conventional wisdom in the spe¬ 
culation prone city of Calcutta has 
held that Mrs Gandhi would not allow 
the CPI(M) dominated government to 
conduct next Assembly elections, sche¬ 
duled for the middle of next year. The 
big question is how much before the 
end of their full term would the Left 
Front government be dismissed. The 
answer may or may not be available at 
the PM’s house, but the Congress(I) 
here has begun us preparations for the 
poll. The countdown began with the 
nomination of a reasonably “pedig¬ 
reed” leader, Ashok Sen. Old warrior 
Siddhartha Ray swallowed a humiliat¬ 


ing bait in Delhi hqt still found himself 
out in the cold; he made his obeisances 
to Mrs Gandhi in an effort to become 
the Con^ess(I) choice for the next 
CM, but in the end got nothing for his 
gestures. 28 March must have been a 
specially galling day for him. Word 
had been spread that he would meet 
Mrs Gandhi that day, and some un¬ 
charitable observers said that Mr 
Ray’s personal assistant waited just 
beside the phone the whole day to 
take the glad news of a summons from 
the PM. There was no meeting; the 
PM was busy. Mr Ray got the message; 
he publicly called Mr Sen his guru, 
and told a cynical press that he was no 
longer interested in being CM, he had 
done that Job for six and a half years, 
and he didn't fancy it anymore. 

On 30 March, the Congress(I) pro 
voked a confrontation by holding a 
protest rally which was to culminate in 
a siege of the Assembly (which lies in 
the very heart of the city). The top 
brass of the Congre.s.s(I) (Mr Ajit Pan- 
jd, Mr Bliola Sen, Mr Subrata Mukher- 
jee—they had agreed to forget their 
volatile differences for a while) were 
there, but the place of honour went tc 
the veteran lawyer Mr Ashok Sen. As 
per the programme, the leaders and a 
number of workers courted arrest af¬ 
ter the speeches. But by 3.30 a police- 
demonstrators confrontation had built 
up, and the police reply to stones 
quickly escalated from teargas to bul¬ 
lets. The deputy commissioner (cen¬ 




tral) of police, who was directing op¬ 
erations, got hit on the head, and 
ordered his men to open fire. Three 
young men died. One got a bullet 
between the eyes, from virtually point- 
blank range; and a second was shot in 
the back. The third was the saddest 
case: he was an innocent waiting for 
hts stuck tramcar to move when a stray 
bullet ended his life. The trouble con¬ 
tinued till early evening; and once 
again public transport was a major 
victim. 

The mourning for the three dead 
was, organised by the Congress! I) of 
course, and they called a “symbolic” 
handh on Friday 3 April. The Left 
Front decided to oppose the handh 
Inevitable result: violence. At least 
eleven young men died this day. 

More interesting was the CPl(M) 
respan.se to the handh violence. It put 
on di.splay all the damaged buses and 
tramcars in the centre of the city— 
thus showing the people that this was 
what the Congress!I) had done to 
make life in Calcutta more difficult for 
the commuter—and everyone is a com¬ 
muter in this city. On the evening of 6 
April they took out a massive silent' 
procession to mourn the “martyrs” 
who died in the cause of the Left 
Front. 

The arena now shifts to Delhi. In¬ 
deed, the Congress(I) leaders could all 
be seen boardiim the Delhi flights, 
particularly on Sunday evening (Mr 
Ashok Sen, for some reason, was 
wearing ten gold-capped pens in his 
pocket—perhaps he needed them all 
to describe the “villainy” of the Left 
Front). They were armed with photo¬ 
graphs of “CPI(M) goondaism.” 
Time—perhaps a very short time—will 
tell whether Mrs Indira Gandhi is 
sufficiently converted by these pic¬ 
tures—or sufficiently confident of her 
own party’s abilities in the state—to 
dismiss the Left Front government and 
call for fresh election under governor’s 
rule. 










“We shall 
continue our 
activities against 
exploitation” 

Bhopal: Shankar Guha Niyogi, the 
organising secretary of the Chhattis- 
garh Shramik Sangh of the Rajahara 
Iron Ore mines of Bhilai was arrested 
on 11 February under the NSA (Sun¬ 
day, 22 March). M. V. Kher met him 
after his release from jail. Mr Guha 
Niyogi’s arrest was disapproved by the 
review board of the Madhya Pradesh 
High Court. Excerpts from the inter¬ 
view: 

Q: What was the main cause of your 
arrest? 

A: I was arrested because of party 
politics of the Madhya Pradesh minis¬ 
ter for industries, Jhumuk Lai Bhedia. 
In this state, ministers are now not 
only anti social elements themselves, 
but they have ganged up with other 
anti-social elements like liquor con¬ 
tractors and other anti social 
element$...In the Rajahara mines and 
rural areas, I had launched an anti- 
liouor campaign and about 25,000 
labourers and kisans stopped drink¬ 
ing. This hit the liquor contractors of 
Rajahara financially and since he (the 
liquor contractor) was the financier of 
Bhedia, Bhedia later acted against me. 

Q: There have been allegations that 
the activities of your union have been 
violent... 

A: This is a lie. Even Jhumuk Lai 
Bhedia had, in his statement before 
the Razzak Commission (which probed 
into the firing of June 1977), stated 
that our activities have always been 
peaceful. The firing against our work¬ 
ers was a conspiracy of the then collec¬ 
tor of Durg, Rameshchandra Saxena 
and contractors...The government had 
appointed the Razzak Commission to 
probe into the firing of Rajahara on 2 
and 3 June 1977 (in which) 11 lives 
(had been lost). The government has 
^ not received the report of the commis¬ 
sion yet, and yet, in the charge-sheet, 
they held me guilty for the firing, too. 

Q: You have also been charged with 
joining hands with former union minis¬ 
ter Vidya Charan Shukla and meeting 
him to work out a strategy against 
Bhedia. 

A: 1 did meet V, C. Shukla at his 
residence in Raipur. The government 
had curtailed the diesel quota of non- 
Bhilai steel plant parties working in 
Rajahara from two lakh litres to one 
lakh litres. This resulted in unemploy¬ 
ment. Therefore, I met Shukla, then 
minister of civil supplies, during his 
visit to Raipur, and presented a 
memorandum to him to restore the 
diesel quota. Mr Shukla was sympathe¬ 
tic but I have never looked towards 
him for support to the labourers . 

£ ; What are your future plans? 

: My release is a victory for the 
press, for the Lok Dal, the BJP and 
organisations like the People's Union 


‘Reservation fora hundred years' 


Pune; "How can the sudras, who for 
five millenia were denied any kind of 
education, compete with the upper 
castes?” asked Bhagwan Shree Ra 
jneesli. He was speaking about the 
anti-reservation stir in Gujarat. Bhag¬ 
wan asserted that the “sudras” (he 
meant the hanjans, etc) were entitled 
to the reservation of jobs and places 
in the university for at least a hun¬ 
dred years because they had been 
oppressed and exploited by the 
brahmins for over five thousand 
years. It was true that the agitation 
had been started on the grounds that 
everyone had equal rights in a free 
and democratic country and that the 


for Civil Liberties and democratic 
rights. We .shall continue our trade 
union activities against the exploita¬ 
tion of labourers by contractors and 
the bureaucracy. We shall continue 
our movement against liquor, gamb- 
.ling, satta and other anti-social ele¬ 
ments. We are not attached to any 
political party or organisation, but we 
have decided to back all those orga¬ 
nisations who would fight against the 
NSA. 

Q: Were you ill-treated in jail? 

A; No one ill-treated me. I was put 
in a cell under government instruc¬ 
tions 


ME6HAIAYA 

Will Lyngdoh 
keep his word? 



H. B. Lyngdoh W. A. Sangma 


Shillong: Meghalaya is poised to wit¬ 
ness a unique political event on 7 May; 
the swapping of positions between the 
CM Brington Buhai Lyngdoh and 
chairman of the state planning board 
and former CM Williamson A. Sangma. 
Lyngdoh’s exit is being staged to hon¬ 
our a “gentleman’s agreement” signed 
on exactly the same day two years ago 
among the three major constituents of 
the present ruling coalition. United 
Meghalaya Parliamentary Democratic 
Front (UMPDF). The agreement en 
joins on Lyngdoh. the leader of the 
breakaway faction of the All Party Hill 
I,eaders’ Conference (APHLC), to give- 
way to Sangma, the leader of the main 
coalition paitncr. the Coiigressfl i. on 
completion of the * ,,‘i year term Rut, 
the transition n:. > nor be smooth as 
Lyngdoh may try his best to retain bis 
chair. 


oppressed classes should compete 
with everyone on the basis of merit. 
But, said the Bhagwan, the oppressed 
classes could not compete or eveicwin 
in the race for equality. ' 

Bhagwan warned the “Fire (of 
opinessioiiI is spreading; it has 
already reached Rajasthan and soon 
It will reach Madhya Pradesh. Once it 
reaches Bihar the country will be 
ruined . this conflagration is bound 
to spread. It is not going to stop, and it 
IS the brahmins who ate behind the 
whole movement For five thousand 
years the brahmins have been domi¬ 
nating this counti V and even now they 
are not ready to relent ” 


The first signs of this were evident 
when a move to unite the two factions 
of the APHLC was made at a two-day 
plenary session of the opposition 
APHLC at Shillong on 17-18 April It 
was here that P. R. Kyndiah, leader of 
the opposition APHLC in the Legisla¬ 
tive As,sembly, called for a “desired 
unity" between the two factions. Said 
Kyndiah; “There has of late been a lot 
of concensus between the APHLC fac¬ 
tions on key regional issues, both in¬ 
side and outside the Assembly. So, if 
there is concensus on so many issues, 
why not formalise the friendship?” 

For the APHLC, both the ruling and 
the opposition factions, the need to 
unite is obvious. With the 1983 polls 
approaching, a truncated APHLC 
would fetch far less votes than a 
united one, especially as the Hill 
States People’s Democratic Party 
(HSPDP), the third major constituent 
of the ruling UMPDF, has improved its 
position in the west Khasi hills. Be¬ 
sides, a united APHLC with the sup¬ 
port of the HSPDP would enable Lyng¬ 
doh to bypass the agreement and stay 
on as CM by virtue of being the leader 
of the majority party 

But Lyngdoh told Sunday: "The 
reunification will have no bearing on 
the ministry.” Lyngdoh has his 
reasons. He can hardly afford to part 
company with the Congress(I) now as 
Capt Sangma enjoys the support of the 
people of the Caro hills, which return 
24 members to the Assembly. Besides, 
ex-CM D. D. Pugh, a leader of the 
opposition APHLC, insists on a precon¬ 
dition: that Lyngdoh should pull out of 
the UMPDF, along with his party be¬ 
fore the two factions of the APHLC 
unite. Thi.s Lyngdoh is not willing to 
do. Nor is the HSPDP willing to join 
hands with the APHLC in a broad- 
based regional party. The party lead 
er, Hopingstone Lyngdoh and deputy 
CM S. D Khongwir have made known 
their willingness to stay on with the 
Coiigiessd) Ml a broadbased coalition 
But Sangma is confident that there 
will not be anv problem during the 
thange of thief minister.Xs he sank 
"1 (lid noi vi-,M.iic-e anv last imiiutc- 
prohlent' o\er the rliani't-nvi-i t-\'liai i-- 
being ‘.<11(1 al'cvit [irobli ni-. tie’. ■ l-iping 
;-.t the last rniiiiite is tol.illi iininie." 
haniai”! Ghosh 
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Confessions of 
a Congressman’s 
ex-wife 

Washington D. C.: Four months ago, 
Rita Jenrette, estranged wife of a 
former Congressman, John Jenrette, 
bared her soul. Last month she de¬ 
cided to bare her corporeal. Although 
Rita said little in her article. The 
Liberation of a Congressional Wife, in 
the April issue of the Playboy, which 
.she did not say in her earlier article. 
Diary of a Mad' Congressman, in the 
Washington Post Magazine on 7 De¬ 
cember, the storm that broke lose had 
America quivering. 

A troupe of Congressional wives went 
on TV on all the major networks to 
restore their scarred images. It was a 
difficult effort. Had Rita kept on the 
bikini at least the vitals would have 
been protected As it was, Rita de¬ 
cided to bare all. 

Why did Rita commit the cardinal sin: 
.Thou shalt not blow the whistle? Rita 
had an answer in the Washington Post, 
‘T’m fed up with people trying to paint 
me as a dumb blonde and a gold digger 
because I am an attractive young 
woman who happened to marry a Con¬ 
gressman.” She also wanted, she said 
to “exorcise the last political demon 
from my life ” 

Rita may not have succeeded in taint¬ 
ing any Congressional wife, wearing 
tailored gabardine suits and .sensible 
plumps, with their hair shaped into 
sculptured coiffures worn by matrons, 
blue. But she did leave many, many 
indigo tinged people around. 

Much of Rita’s Playboy’s “no-hold- 
barred story” which the editors said 


started “where her Washington Post 
piece left off,” was in fact, a rehash of 
the Post story. 

The story of the Congressional wife 
began one August 1975 when the 25- 
year-old Texan girl was courted by one 
of the most eligible Congressmen in 
Washington, John Jenrette, a rising 
political star, tipped for speakership. 
(John has recently been divorced by 
his first wife on the grounds of adul¬ 
tery, in which Rita alleges 23 corres¬ 
pondents had been listed.) 

The surprising thing about the 
courtship, although Rita does not say 
so, IS that although the Republican 
National Committee, with whom she 
was employed, was aware that .she was 
shacking up with a Congressman, no 
outrage was felt. They did fire her, but 
only because she chose to shack up 
with a Democrat. 

Their marriage in 1976, after he prop¬ 
osed to her during the 1976 Democra¬ 
tic National Convention made national 
headlines. “Romeo and Juliet Amid 
Big Time Politics,” lead People's 
magazine. 

One year later, Rita says, “I was forced 
to face up to the fact that my husband 
was doing his share of chasing (girls) 
and that he had a serious drinking 
problem.” Rita should have known. 
John chased her after all. In fact the 
most sensational of all episodes re¬ 
vealed by her occtired when she was 
not a Congressional wife but a Con¬ 
gressional mistress. 

One night, while she was being 
courted by what she calls an 
“irrepresible hustler named John Jen¬ 
rette,” and the “House was in an 
all-night session, he called me to say 
he missed me and had to see, me. I 
threw on a coat and walked up to the 
Capitol portico where John was wait¬ 


ing. He took my hand and led me into 
the shadows, and we made love on the 
marble steps that overlook the monu¬ 
ments and city below.” 

Much of Rita’s ‘expose’ is quibbling 
over the demands made by John’s 
constituents who “think his Congress¬ 
man’s home doubles as a Washington 
motel.” She learned that a Congress¬ 
man’s wife was a barbie doll. But, she 
also learned more. 

Like the time she caught her husband 
in the arms of a woman, “old enough to 
be his mother,” and decided to divorce 
him. She was talked out of the divorce 
by John’s friends who were afraid a 
second divorce could min his political 
career. 

“I had learned in my first year* as a 
Congressional wife that a Congress¬ 
man’s first priority was to consider the 
political consequences of any un¬ 
pleasant occurrence. His marriage, his 
integrity, even his voting record, 
seemed to take a back seat to the. 
primary concern of staying in office. 
...Sex and alcohol became a conve¬ 
nient pit stop on the Congressional 
fast track.” 

Although much of Rita’s story details 
her family problems in coping with a 
wayward husband, she has some start¬ 
ling revelations as well: Sandy Island 
is a refuge for men who dupe their 
wives into believing they are going 
fishing while they shack up with girl¬ 
friends in cabins instead. Invited to a 
townhouse of a legislative aide, who 
had a “reputation for wild sex parties 
on Capitol Hill”, she was duped into 
drinking. The host held her down and 
pushed a capsule of amyl nitrate, a 
drug used as an aphrodisiac, under her 
nose. She struggled free and managed 
to drag her passed out husband with 
her. 

A close friend, whom Rita identified 
as a bright woman,said her husband 
. was a cocaine and 


“( know people will be critical of my posing, .thats their problem." Rita in Playboy 



massage parlor 
addict. He‘had once 
invited out-call mas¬ 
sage girls to his 
home and asked his 
wife to join in the 
fun. 

Two Congressional 
marriages were on 
the rocks. One wife 
was planning a di¬ 
vorce because her 
husband cheated on 
her, while another 
indulged in sex 
orgies even with her 
husband. The Darl¬ 
ington Moose Lodge, 
a famous Florida 
holiday home held 
wild parties in which 
members paraded 
the room with 
antlers on their 
head. 



During one official 
trip, a governor 
tried to srauce her, 
running his hand 










FOBDFOUNDAriON 

No, thank you, 
says a Devi 

Calcutta: “Just say 'yes’ and I’ll do the 
rest.” That was Bhabani Sengupta 
alias Chanakva Sen, the noted Bengali 
novelist and leftist political commen¬ 
tator to Mahashweta Devi, a militant 
Bengali author who won the 1979 
Sahitya Academy Award for her novel 
Araneyyer Adhikar based on the 
theme of tribal uprising in Bengal.Mr 
Senguptd had gone to Mahashweta 
Devi one July evening at her residence 
on Ballygunge Station Road in 1979. 
“We were having a very casual con¬ 
versation,” recalls Mahashweta Devi. 
“Suddenly he tried to sell the idea that 
I would be much better off if I opted 
for a Ford Foundation grant.” Without 



Mahaswetj Devi 


even giving it a second thought, she 
bluntly turned down his proposal with 
a “thanks, but no thanks.” She told 
him, “The question of taking a grant 
from America doesn’t arise since 
America, directly or indirectly, ex¬ 
ploits India." But Mr Sengupta in¬ 
sisted. “So,” recalls Mahashweta Devi, 
“I asked him, ‘how can you be so sure 
that I would be Ford Foundation’s 
choice?’ Did he. by any chance, repre¬ 
sent Ford Foundation?” Mr Sengupta 
promptly replied that if he recom¬ 
mended her, the foundation would 
certainly listen to him. 

Mahashweta Devi thought that that 
was the end of it. But, a month later, 
she received a letter from Mr Robert 
Goheen, US ambassador to India, in¬ 
viting her to a month-long cultural trip 
to the USA. She turned down the 
invitation. When Mr Sengupta heard 
this, he wrote a letter to the novelist 
reminding her that she needed money 
to carry on with her work among the 
tribals, besides, she had worked very 
hard in the past and needed some 
respite. In March this year, he wrote 
her another letter saying that, on his 
recommendation. Ford Foundation 
had sent the necessary papers for the 
grant. These papers were enclosed 
with Mr Sengupta’s letter. As was 
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expected, she turned down the offer. 
Mahashweta Devi became the centre 
of controversy when her decision was 
reported by a Calcutta daily. And then 
Mr Sengupta, in a letter to the editor 
of Ananda Bazar Patnka, denied his 
alleged pan in the grant episode. He 
claimed that he was a nobody in the 
selection procedure of the Ford 
Foundation grant and pointed to the 
clause in the foundation’s papers 
which states that selection is made by 
a panel of writers. 

“I have always been saying that I am 
against accepting big money,” 
Mahashweta Devi says in defence of 
her decision. What she is not clear 
about IS Mr Sengupta’s interest in the 
whole affair: “That is what surprises 
me the most.” According to her, Mr 
Sengupta professes to be left-oriented 
but has no qualms about accepting 
foreign money; he has received a num¬ 
ber of foreign scholarships and fre¬ 
quently travels abroad. That is why, 
she claims, he cannot appreciate her 
decision to turn down the Ford Found¬ 
ation grant She is not unduly per¬ 
turbed by his recent volte face; “I 
made a blunder in not preserving his 
first letter to me; I tore it up But, even 
if he denies having written anything or 
said anything to me that evening in 
July 1979, It doesn’t really matter. He 
is sufficiently exposed.” 

If her left-orientation is far more 
genuine than Mr Sengupta’s,how does 
she explain her decision to accept the 
Sahitya Akademi Award in 1979? 
Doesn’t the Indian government exploit 
Its people, “directly or indirectly”? To 
this she replies- “1 accepted the 
Sahitya Akademi Award because it 
meant a lot to me and the tribals who 
were the subject of my award-winning 
novel. These people have been neg¬ 
lected for centuries and when they saw 
that someone who had written about 
them had been recognised, it was a 
moment of ecstasy for them.” 
Malgbika Bhattacharya 

Prince Charles is 

London; The latest luminary to join 
the “small is beautiful" cause is not 
another friend of George Fernandes 
but none other than Britain’s Prince 
Charles himself In fact, he has just 
written an article on this subject in 
The Observer, and he often sounds 
like a socialist We quote: 

“How will we approach what we 
call ‘our commitment to the Third 
World' in a situation where growth 
inevitably seems to widen the gap 
between the developed and develop¬ 
ing countries; where the costs of new 
technology are so high that develop¬ 
ing countries cannot afford to buy it, 
let alone operate and maintain it?” 

The Prince has also taken a few 
lessons from his recent visit to our 
country He writes. “During my visit 
to India before Christmas I was struck 

-- 


FARMtRS’ DEMMIBS 

No entry for officials 

B.mgulore; ''Sarakan, sabakari mattu 
hai}k adhikarifialu ratiara appane 
illadi' pravoshisakiHikdadu (Govetii- 
mi'iit, coopeiative and bank ofticials 
should not enter without the permis¬ 
sion of the farmers )” These words are 
neatly printed on eye-catching green 
hoardings at the entrance of Holaliiru 
village in Shimoga disirict, the rice 
bowl of Karnataka The same words 
are repeated on about 200 hoardings 
III the villages of the district 

This defiance of the farmers Jias 
been prompted.by the failure of talks 
between ryot leaders and the govern¬ 
ment I ho farmers have been angered 
over the government’s stubborn atti¬ 
tude of not trying to understand their 
problems. Since the administration 
cannot understand their problems 
the\ .ire tietermined to solve it them¬ 
selves. .^mong the many problems 
they h.ive, one is the repayment of 
loans The farmeis cannot repay the 
loans, thev sav. because they do not 
have the monev. Their only way out: 
stop the government, bank and coop¬ 
erative officials from entering the vil- 
lages 

The hoardings have been put up 
since October 1980. .Str.ingely enough, 
till-, ban has worked. According to Mi 
S V Bhadrappa, treasurer of the State 
Rvot Sangha, no officials have dared 
visit the villages The boards also 
displav the farmers’ 19-point charter 
of demands whiih include abolition of 
betterment lew, water tax and agri¬ 
cultural income tax, fixation of prices 
of agricultural produte on a morc- 
scieiuitic basis, iiitroduLtion of farm 
insurance throughout the state with¬ 
out collecting premiums from farmers 
and provision of all facilities to far¬ 
mers 

Louise Fernandes 


a socialist 

by the contrast between the material 
poverty of the vast majority of its 
people, living on the land, and the 
tact that it Iraasts some of the most 
up-to-date industrial concerns you 
will find anywhere. There is very 
little in-between the two extremes— 
very little of what Dr Fritz Schu¬ 
macher called ‘intermediate technolo¬ 
gy,’ although I know determined 
efforts are being made by a number of 
groups in India to fill this gap. In fact 
It was in India that Dr Schumacher 
first developed this concept, which 
caught the public imagination when 
he published his book...He saw the 
need for new techniques which would 
help people to become more produc¬ 
tive and overcome their poverty, but 
which would be much simpler, cheap¬ 
er and easier to maintain than the 
highly sophisticated equipment used 
in industrialised countries.” 




Villagers defend 
themselves ■■■■■■■■ 

Not all the villagers in Madhya 
Pradesh have turned helpless in the 
face of renewed attacks by dacoits. 
There is one village, Dhaumayee, in 
the Raun area of Bhind district, where 
the villagers have decided to organise 
themselves and face the dacuit 
menace with equal force. But they 
have not turned to the government for 
help—they have decided to tackle the 
situation themselves, after having 
vowed that they would rather fight to 
the last man than let the dacoits enter 
the village. As a first step, every male 
villager is getting training in shoot¬ 
ing—from the affluent thakur to the 
poor harijan. 



An armed villanvt of Dhaumayev 


The first opportunity for defending 
themselves came on the night of 2h 27 
January, when about H) to 40 villagers 
stood in arms against the gang of 
dacoit Mama Mahavir. As soon as wind 
got around that the village was being 
attacked, the villagers did not run 
away in fear. Instead, aimed with 
rifles and clubs, they taught the 
dacoits a lesson. They not only chased 
the dacoits away, but also shot four of 
them. This, in spite of the fact that the 
75 dacoits who had come were all 
armed with .103 rilles. When this re¬ 
porter visited the village in I’ebruary, 
a villager said. “We have decided that 
we shall not allow dacoits to enter the 
village ever again. This gang has 
threatened us, but we villagers always 
stay together, in groups of four.” 

A hero Is remembered» 

About 125 years after he was shot 
dead by the British in 1857. Vir 
Narayan Singh, a tribal leader and 
freedom fighter from the Chhatisgarh 
region of Madhya Pradesh, was post¬ 
humously honoured on 29 Match, 
when the Madhya Pradesh chief minis¬ 
ter, Arjun Singh, announced a monthly 
pension of Rs 500 to the members of 
his family. Ever since the property of 
Narayan Singh was confiscated in 
1856, his family has been living in 
miserable poverty. And it would have 
continued to do so had it not been for 
Ramendra Misra, a lecturer, who 

wrote extensively on him, and (he 

- - - - - - - - - _ 



A home for the homeless 

The Society for Protection of Aban¬ 
doned (.'hiidren (SPAC), at Raipur, has 
III ihe last two and a half yeais helped 
rehabilitate 34 abandoned children 
Di M. M Dube (who also runs a sex 
educaiion cenire and is a leading so¬ 
cial woikei) and his wife Dr VTdya 
Dube-, got the idea of setting up the 
socieiv 111 1978 when cases of unwed 
mothers ab.miloning or killing their 
childrc'ii slaited coming to them Dr 
Dube, with llie help of some citi/ens of 
Raipur, set up the SF*AC Abandoned 
cliildieii are brought to them both by 
the polire .iiul oiclinarv people Chil- 


A brave adwmmmmmmm 

Courage saved two infant boys and 
their terrified mother from almost 
certain tragedy in Sonakhira village, 
in the Cachar district of Assam. A 
thatched house in the village, belong¬ 
ing to a small trader, Sibsankar Ver- 
ma, had accidentally caught fire, and 
Verma’s two infant sons were trapped 
inside. The mother’s hysterical cries 
for help only managed to attract a 
curious crowd—but no one came for¬ 
ward to rescue the infants. Until two 
boys, Dilip and Naram, unable to bear 
the mother’s tears, raced into the 
burning house. A short while later, 
they emerged from the flames, with 
Mr Verma’s two sons under their arms. 


dren are maintained at the centre till 
foster parents are found, and they are 
only handed over after caiefiii en¬ 
quiries are made about the boiiafides 
of the couples willing to adopt them. 
Theie have even been a few cases 
when unmairied pregnant women 
have come to the Dubes for help In 
such cases, the Dubes ariange for the 
delivery and keep the babies with 
them until foster patents are found. 
But the identity of the mother i-, never 
disclosed. Religion, caste and com- 
munitv are of no importance to Dr 
Dube and his wife. 



Kajahaia trade union leader, Shankar 
('luha Nivogi, who organised a Vir 
Naravan Singli anniversary in 1979 
and 1980 

Vii Naiayaii Singh’s methods were, 
in part, quite revolutionaiy. When, in 
18.56, Raipur district was famine- 
stricken. N,irdyati Singh organised the 
villagiTs and looted a passing imperial 
treasuiy to help feed the people He 
was arrested for this in August 18.56. 
But by May 1857, however, Vir 
Narayan Singh had managed to escape 
from jail and loined the mutiny In 
Sonarkhan (Chhatisgarh) he organi.sed 
an army of trihals to fight the British 


Better than a bicycleM 

Riding a bicycle would be even more 
effortless. A bicycle without pedals 
has been discovered by Mr Savy Mar¬ 
tin, an executive of a book publishing 
firm in Calcutta. The new bicycle 
retains the chain and axle drive, biit in 
place of the pedals is a mechanism 
consisting of a foot rest attached to a 
bow-shaped oscillating base cdriiu-cted 
to the cycle frame. The buvcle is 
propelled by means of a spi iiighoard 
attached to a crark-shaft inecliaiiism 
It was his son’s rucking hoise that gave 
Mr Martin the idea of designing this 
new kind of bike for which he has now 
applied for both Indian and interna- I 
tiunal patent rights, i 
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Sunjay is the 
new he-man 


t was a bloodlesss coup per¬ 
formed by shadowy images in 
vibrant colours and stereopho¬ 
nic sound Sunjay Dutt, Rock- 
v’s hero, who had barely man¬ 
aged a toehold on the starry ladder 
edged out, nay nearly threw out the 
super tough guy of Hindi films, Ami- 
tabh Bachchan. The coup happened 
suddenly on 9 March, during a private 
screening of Rocky in Bombay. All 
those who saw the movie felt a new 
macho symbol of the Hindi screen had 
at last emerged. Here was the he-man 
they could exploit in action-packed 
thrillers. And what’s more, Sunjay 
Dutt, son of Sunil and Nargis Duit, 
both stars, could act. When Nargis 
heard of her son’s success, she was 
thrilled. As someone ob.served, Nargis 
looked 50 per cent better after seeing 
the film and that she would recover 
fully the moment Rocky became a 
box-office hit. 


How could Sunjay Dutt make it to 
the top III such a short time? He seems 
to have inspired immense confidence 
in Rocky’s producer, Gulshan Rai. Rai 
who has been in the trade for a long 
time did not fail to spot that Sunjay 
has all I he ingredients necessary for a 
suiierstar-in-the-making. He has now 
become a godfather to the young Sun- 
jay and, in fact, is taking extra care to 
see that Sunjay does not commit him¬ 
self to too many films at the beginning 
of his career. Apart from Rocky Sun¬ 
jay has two more assignments on 
hand —Yudh and Vidhata. Both are 
incidentally being produced by Gul¬ 
shan Rai himself. Rai is so keen to 
hitch Sunjay to stardom that he did 
not even bother about the rising pro 
duction costs of Rocky, which came 
about because of the delay. He had 
even told Sunil Dutt, the director of 
the film, not to worry about the com- 
nUfion of the film: Nargis was ill at 


the time when Rocky was still on the 
sets and Sunil Dutt had to be on her 
side in New York. 

Gulshan Rai, however, is not the 
only man to have extended his helping 
hand to the Dutts. Raj Khosla, 
another personal friend of the Dutts, 
willingly came forward and directed 
Rocky when its shooting was taken up 
after Nargis showed signs of consider¬ 
able recovery. 

Sunjay Dutt’s meteoric rise to star¬ 
dom seems to have jolted the film 
industry. Gone are the days of Ami- 
tabh Bachchan and Rajesh Khanna, A 
new generation is stepping in, the 
generation of the sons. A new equation 
that is being worked out is: Kumar 
Gaurav, Rajendra Kumar’s Love Story 
son is the screen’s would-be romantic- 
hero and Sunjay Dutt, the he-man of 
the action-crazy Hindi cinema. Others 
waiting in the wings are. Ajay Kumar, 
Kunal Goswami and Kunal Kapoor. 
Says a bigwig of the film industry: 
“There is nobody else. Among the 
older actors, only Jeetendra can be 
considered for every kind of role. 
Dharmendra, Rajesh Khanna and the 
rest will now have to play character 
roles. And Chintu has only a few more 
years as a star.” Poor Amitabh Bach¬ 
chan figures nowhere in the new equa¬ 
tion He IS already on his way out and 
nobody is sure what kind of roles he 
will be offered in future. Even 
Na.seeruddin Shah does not enjoy the 
confidence of the industry experts: he 
has only a limited box-office draw and 
that too in the so-called “class films.” 




Sunjay Dart and Tina Miiniin in Rockv 








The 

unsinkable 

Kulbhushan 

Kharbanda 


here was this desperate 
young man who wanted to 
join the glittery world of 
Hindi films. He went to 
Bombay, looked around for 
a filmy role for after all he was a very 
good actor. Directors and producers 
recognised his talent. They offered 
him roles. And then one of his films, 
clicked. That did it! He was soon 
swamped with offers of lucrative roles. 
He became the heart-throb of millions 
overnight... 

That is the Vijay Arora story. 

Reality in the rat-race, cutthroat 
Hindi film industry is harsh, and this 
other story is the story of Kulbhushan 
Kharbanda, the new up-and-coming 
actor Chosen to play the lead in 
N.ikhuda and the villain with the Yul 
Brynner look in Shaan, Kharbanda 
seems to be entangled in the spidery 
web of bad luck despite all the public¬ 
ity that went before the release of the 
films.The roles were supposed to 
launch Kharbanda as the new Amjad 
Klian of the Hindi screen, but neither 
of the films were box-office hits. Khar¬ 
banda IS yet to acquire the status of a 
star. But for all that, Kulbhushan’s 
performance in Nakhuda was superb. 
And his limited role in ShaanThere is 
understanding both in and outside the 
film industry that Kharbanda was not 
responsible for it, for he is indeed a 
talented actor. 

Why then did he not click? An 
inkling of what was going to happen 
was given, long before Shaan was 
released, by B. R. Chopra to this 
correspondent. Chopra had said that it 
would be very difficult for any new 
actor to live up to the expectations of 
the people. And the expectations were 
built by the massive publicity that 
went before the movies were released. 
His bald head and piercing looks 
dominated the LP jacket of Shaan 
shadowing such prominent stars a$ 
Amitabh Bachchan, Sunil Dutt and 
Shashi Kapoor. And what set Kharban¬ 
da up as the star with a capital S was 
vrhen director Ramesh Sippy was be¬ 
lieved to have told people that Kul¬ 
bhushan Kharbanda was his trump 
card in Shaan. Shaan was still in the 
cans and yet to be released. Ano 
because of the excessive publicity, 
Kharbanda’s market value shot up. 
Distributors began to feel that he was 
worth the investment. 

The publicity had a negative effect. 
As soon as Shaan was released, critics 
and filmgoers started comparing Kul¬ 



bhushan Kharbanda with the Sholay- 
famed Amjad Khan. And when that 
did not .suffice, stories began circulat¬ 
ing about a controversy between 
Ramesh Sippy and the writers, Salim- 
Javed. To add fuel to the fire someone 
spread the word that Kulbhushan had 
been chosen for the lead in Nakhuda 
over Sanjeev Kumar. Whether there 
was truth in that or not, does not really 
matter. But it brought Kharbanda 
down. 

Kharbanda will probably pull 
thorugh the present crisis, thanks to 
his acting potential. Affirmed 
<1 film expert; “Of course, he will 
survive the failure of Shaan and 
Nakhuda because he is such a good 
actor.” And filmmakers like Raj 
Kapoor and Dev Anand have not yet 
lost faith in him. In fact, Dev Anand 
has offered Kulbhushan an important 
role in his next venture, Swami Dada. 
When the role was offered to Khar¬ 
banda, the actor with his characteris¬ 
tic modesty told Dev Anand that he 
was making a mistake by offering him 
the role. But Dev Anand would not 
listen. He scolded Kharbanda and told 
him that the offer was justified. 

For Kharbanda the ability to act is 
not enough. But then, he possesses the 
rare qualities of honesty and the 
knack of getting along with people. 
Moreover, struggle has been his forte, 
what with the hard work on the Delhi 
and Calcutta stages before he joined 
the Bombay film industry. Like the 
Hindi film villains who keep on turn¬ 
ing up like counterfeit coins with their 
“never-say-die” attitudes, Kharbanda 
is not the one to be daunted by the 
challenge of winning over the hearts of 
millions. He has the ingredients. All he 
needs is a good role to serve his talents 
on. ■ 
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t quite come off 

P erhaps for the first time, 
Dev Anandhas been re¬ 
fused an ego trip. In a de¬ 
sperate bid to find a new 
face for his latest film, Dev 
went all the way to Trivan¬ 
drum. And the search paid 
off. For in one of the many 
famous dancing schools of 
the state he found the girl of 
his choice: a foreign girl 
who was taking dancing les¬ 
sons. Dev offered her the 
role of the heroine. But. she 
was no star-struck foreigner 
dreaming of the silver 
screen, only a very serious 
student of Indian classical 
dance who promptly t^irned 
down the offer. Dev An.ind 
was amazed and a trifle 
shocked too considering ail 
the Reenas and Tinas and 
Shahanas who have given 
their all just to be in one of 
Dev’s films. But the shock, it 
seems did not last long. Dev 
is back on his feet on a 
serious phirangi hunt all 
over again. 














































































W ho are the peopfe who 
sent anonymous tele¬ 
grams and letters to the film 
festival directorate asking 
them to drop BaJu Mahen- 
dra from the jury judging 
films for the national 
awards? The messages said 
that since cha’ ges were 
pending against Balu he did 
not deserve to he on the 
jury But that IS queer logic 
By the same token people 
would not want pioducers to 
sign Balu as director lor 
films. That they do not want 
because Panchani. the first 
film directed by Balu after 
Shobii's death is almost 
complete 

JD avindran \',nr who has 
XV produced all the award 
winning films of Aravind.in, 
among them Kainhana 
Seethd.flipped lor 
Naseeiuddin Shah aftei he 
saw Albert Ftmo and Aak- 
rush He was ipiite tempted 
to approach the star with an 
assignment fora Malayalam 
film but then Nan temein- 
bered that Aravindan does 
nor work with established 
stars 



i>uman 

W hy should T. S. Ranga 
think of making a 
movie with Lakshmi when 
his girlfriend, Ashwini, is 
such a fine actress? That’s 
because Ashwini has de¬ 
cided .to quit movies for 
good. In fact, she won’t act 
in Ranga’s next movie as 
she will in all probability be 
getting married to him in a 
couple of months. Mean 
while, Ashwim’s Tamil 
movie Nandu has drawn a 
lot of attention. Directed by 
J. Mahendran, Na'ndu was 
shot in and around Luck¬ 
now. It is about a cancer 
patient and Mahendran has 
decided to retain a number 
of Hindi lines in the film. 
There are also a couple of 
Hindi songs sung by Bom¬ 
bay’s Bhupindra. 
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A nd now the gossip mills 
are busy raking up Rajni- 
kanr’s sexual exploits. Tamil 
magazines and dailies are 
vying with each other to print 
exclusive interviews with the 
newly-married Rajni. There 
was this story that he did not 
want to marry Latha but he 
was blackmailed, thanks to 
some “indiscretions” on his 
part. There are other stories 
too which our man dismi.sses 
as pure fiction. One of them is 
about how he had a sexual 
crush, (hold your breath!) 
when he was only nine with 
his seven-year-old cousin, 
the last one his confession 
that he has been sleeping 
with his wife, Latha, for the 
last seven months. 

A sked why he has not been 
in the news lately, Pratap 
Pofhen whispered. “Mavbe 
you should really investi¬ 
gate?” Knowing Pratap well 
he won’t flip for a star. You 
see he was a copywriter in an 
advertising concern before he 
realised that the call of the 
greasepaint was greater. And 
for his press shows, there are 
a]way.s .some beautiful women 
he can ogle at! 

PIOUSJI 


i/zlei turning cold down •touch 


T he dres.ses whith Kerala 
women wear show their 
anatomy to the best advan¬ 
tage. In fact, the dresses 
turn out to be excellent ex¬ 
cuses for exploitation of the 
female anatomy. It was 
widely seen in several soft- 
porn Malayalam films. But 
when Deepti Naval 
accepted her first role m the 


Malayalam film. Chirutha, 
she made doubly sure that 
she won’t be playing to the 
gallery. Based on a well- 
known Malayalam novel, 
Chirutha is the first film of 
Tanveer Ahmed. Deepti’s 
performance is excellent 

Deepti Naval: 

Southward, ho’ 


Bhanuchander and Madhavi 
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Suitings 

As individual as the man who wears it. 


modella textile industries pvt. ltd, modellagrani, thane, maharashtra. 




\ARIET 




Beginning ZB April 

This week the Sun, Mars and Venus are m Aries, Jupiter, Saturn and Pluto are in Virgo, Rahu is in Cancer and Ketu is in Capricorn. The 
Moon will be moving through Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces from Sagittarius. 


ARIES (15 April—14 May) An 

elderly person will prove 
/ extremely helpful to you 

—'wSfethis week. Your profession- 
front will demand a lot of 
your time and energy The time is parti¬ 
cularly favourable for expansion and 
innovation The weekend will bring with it 
the hope for success m the very near 
future Your domestic front will be calm 
Love affairs will progress smoothly You 
are advised to check extravagance Good 
dates: 30. i and 2 Lucky numbers: 1. 3 
and 6 Favourable direction: East 

[Tr-] TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

Financial satisfaction will 
continue to elude you this 
I However, your part- 

LJo oj^'vA ner or spouse will brighten 
up your spirits by providing timely help 
and advice. The time is not particularly 
favourable for gambling or taking undue 
risks on your professional front Letters 
should be treated with much importance 
as some of them are bound to provide 
you with vital information Good dates: 29, 
1 and 2 Lucky numbers; 2, -» and 6 
Favourable direction: South 

GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 
You are likely to encounter 
“*oC)Serious competition on 
y Y j’^your professional front this 
ciLiJweek. Not all with be well 
However, a secret association may come 
handy at this point of your life Matters 
related to the heart will make steady 
progress, provided you are not too impul¬ 
sive in speech and action You are 
advised against losing your confidence. 
Check both your temper and extrava¬ 
gance Good dates; 26, 28 and 30 Lucky 
numbers: 2, 6 and 9 Favourable direction: 
North 

K CANCER (15 July—14 Au¬ 
gust) Your will-power, 
gumption and persever¬ 
ance will see you through a 
lot of trouble this week An 
old friend will render you invaluable 
service The time, however, is not favour¬ 
able for taking undue risks and for 
gambling. Your domestic front will be free 
from trouble. Subordinates may cause 
anxiety. Seniors or those in authority will 
be sympathetic, if not helpful, to you 
Look after your health. Good dates; 27.29 
and 2 Lucky numbers; 6. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction; West. 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 

^Sp'y-^ber) You will gam unex- 
/Opectedly this week You 
\pjJl) ^ might have to go out of 
t:=/Z4L£Xv\_iyour way to seek favours 
for your family A fair measure of happi¬ 
ness IS in store for you Elders in your 
family will prove helpful. You may 
gam through property or insurance mat¬ 
ters. The time is not favourable for love 
and matrimonial affairs. Keep up your 
correspondence with friends Good dates; 
26. 27 and 1 Lucky numbers* 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction; East 

VIRGO (15 September-14 
October) Financial gams are 
in store for you this week 
O) The time is also favourable 
-1 for interviews and corres¬ 
pondence with your loved one. New 
friends and fresh interests will contribute 
to your happiness The health of your 
family members will generally show a 
marked improvement You are 

advised pay attention to professional 
details and to forge ahead Good dates; 
29. 30 and 2 Lucky numbers; 4, 6 and 8. 
Favourable direction; North 

LIBRA (15 October—14 
' November) Promotions or 

i.-^^Yp;^*'^®hsfers are m store lor 
' > government employees 

this week You may have to 
undertake a journey to a distant place m 
connection with your work You might fall 
m love again This, more than anything 
else, will be beneficial to you You must 
guard against evil influences which might 
rum your career beyond repair Exercise 
tact and restraint in both written and 
spoken word Good dales: 26. 28 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 Favourable 
direction: West 

SCORPIO (15 November—14 
II December) Your fortunes 

p^^>^y/^are less propitious this 
rj^^'^^^week Those engaged m 
1 business will be required to 
shoulder added responsibilities Deceit is 
m store for those bom around midday 
Others will have to guard against mis¬ 
leading rumours and advice However, 
the time is particularly favourable for 
romance You are advised to follow your 
intuitions and to make necessary 
amends Good dates: 26.28 and 30. Lucky 
numbers: 2. 7 and 9 Favourable direction; 
South 


SAGIHARIUS (15 Oecem- 
^^ber—14 January) Your 
\ friends will let you down 
fn week. The time is not 

favourable for getting into 
any sort of controversy either Women¬ 
folk, however, v/ill enjoy a pleasant week, 
acquiring new clothes and ornaments 
towards the end of it. But the weekend is 
not favourable for others who might find 
themsefves confronted with many prob¬ 
lems Avoid bad company. Good dates: 
29 and 2 Lucky numbers; 3, 5 and 8 
Favourable direction; North-west. 

CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
“-CT-x February) Intense and hec- 
5 yijtic activity is m store for you 
^this week Your prospects 
brighter than ever be¬ 
fore Your domestic front will provide you 
with all the encouragement and inspira¬ 
tion that you need You will also stand to 
gam through a secret source or associa¬ 
tion. Progress will be good and steady. 
You are advised to push your affairs to 
the utmost. Good dates; 26. 27 and 1. 
Lucky numbers; 2. 4 and 7 Favourable 
direction; East , 

AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
March) This promises to be 
a highly uneventful and dull 
week for you However, 
Lr> 72 ErC. J some good fortune, by way 
of financial gains and business expan¬ 
sion. IS indicated Your enemies may be 
on the prowl, but not yet in a position to 
harm you in any way Problems will 
cease to worry you You might have to 
postpone the journey you had planned to 
undertake The lime is favourable for 
love and romance Good dales; 26.30 and 
2 Lucky numbers: 6. 7 and 9 Favourable 
direction: South-west 

March-14 April) 

^ '"’CwC^This week will provide you 
KZl^ffiSr^with the opportunity to take 
short holiday and thereby 
L—liuTl.. ^get away from the general 
pressures of life The time is ideal for 
relaxation Do not exert yourself un¬ 
necessarily The health of a family mem¬ 
ber may cause anxiety and result in 
medical expenditure You are advised to 
pay heed to your hunches and intuition 
and to keep up your efforts in love affairs. 
Good dates: 27, 29 and 1 Lucky numbers: 
4, 8 and 9 Favourable direction; North¬ 
west. 


Political forecast (or 1981: Israeli Pnme Minister Begin will retire from active politics on account of ill-health Violence is in store for Uganda 
and Zambia. In the period between April and September a confrontation between the USA and USSR will appear incumbent But there is 
no possibility of a third world war. South-east Asia will remain in a state of unrest, primarily on account of Chinese and Soviet interests in 
that region West Asia, particularly the Islamic countries, will also go through a phase of increased disharmony. AMRITLAL 
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Will you get married 

in colour 

or Mack and white? 



You're nervous, thrilled and anxious There's laughter and 
tears It's one of the most beautiful, memorable days of your life 
Treasure it forever On Kodak colour film Marketed by IPC 
For colour prints, movies or slides And IPC processing set to 
Kodak international standards 

Look for two things on the reverse of your 
prints The Kodak water mark and the stamp 
in red Pont made by IPC Limited That's your 
guaranteie of quality. 

Kodak colour film and IPC processing For 
the beautiful moments of your life 





Ask for prints by: 

India Photographic Company Limited 

Bombay • Calcutta • Madras • New Delhi 
KOIMK IS the regislcred trade mark of Eastman Kodak Company, USA. 


Kodak! 




VARET 


#> 

this India 



pnza r 9 30 tor th« ornry given first without comment 



VARANASI A woman, who rejected" 
Sic mainatte proposal of a young man, 
had to return home without her nose. 
This happened in Varanasi. The woirtan 
IS a mother of three children and has 
been deserted by her husband. A report 
with the police said the woman, while 
shopping in the market, was 
approached by a young man with a 
marriage proposal. This brought a sharp 
retort from the woman. Infuriated at 
this, the young man chopped off the 
nose of ihe woman and fled. He is 
absconding —Deccan Herald (G. Rama 
Rathan, Mysore) 

MIDNAPORE; The rain gods played a 
prank on newly wed couples near here. 
Four pairs of newly-wed were caught in 
jhe rains as they got down at Heri» bus 
ftop near Khejuri. They immediately 
got into waiting rickshaws Reaching 
home amid cheering relatives, bride 
found to her dismay that the groom was 
not hers She was immediately taken 
back to the bus stop to meet her consort 
waiting with another bride —Free Press 
Bulletin (Rita Jha, Bombay) 

BANGALORE. Has the government “re¬ 
served” 18 per cent of the police kicks 
for the scheduled castes and tribes? Mr 
T. A. Reddy (Congress-U) posed this 
question in the Legislative Council 
while participating in the discussion on 
the alleged police assault on a sche¬ 
duled caste MLA. When Mr T. N. Nara- 
simha Murthy (Cong-1) said 80 per cent 
l^the kicks were “reserved” for these 
morions of society, Mr A. K. Subbiah 
‘ (BJP) was quick to ask Mr Murthy; 
“Then why are you in this party?” Mr 
Murthy: “It’s so all over the country.” 
Mr Subbiah; “Your party is in power 
throughout the country and then it 
amounts to admitting that the Congres- 
s(I) has failed to protect scheduled caste 
and tribe people”—Deccan Herald (R. 
Narayana Rao, Bangalore) 

PUNE: Backward class government em¬ 
ployees in Maharashtra have taken up 
the case of a high-caste brahmin pfficer 
who is alleged to have been unjustly 
removed from service by the state gov¬ 
ernment. Dr D. E. Ayachit, an assistant 
director of ayurved was asked to relin¬ 
quish the job following an objection 
rJiised on his appointment by the public 
service commission four years ago. His 


plight came to the notice of “Castribe” 
an organisation championing the cause 
of the backward classes employees and 
unemployeds in the state. Mr Nana- 
saheb Patil, general secretary of “Cas¬ 
tribe,” told a press conference here on 
Monday (2 March) that the doctor’s 
cause was being successfully pursued 
and “we expect to get him appointed to 
his former position ”—Times of India 
(Anand Ramrao Oeshpande, Solapur) 

A minister had gone to Palam airport on 
an inspection visit. Everyone was so 
busy showering attention on him and 
taking care of his entourage that an 
entire planeload of passengers was 
allowed to go without the most perfunc¬ 
tory baggage check. The customs loss, 
by way of non-realisation of duty and 
other levies from this incident, is esti¬ 
mated by a customs official at about Rs 
three lakhs—Patriot (Usha Gupta, 
Delhi) 

UJJAIN- More than 25 people including 
a 70-year old man walked over a burn¬ 
ing coal bed six feet by two feet, watch¬ 
ed by thousands of wonder-struck spec¬ 
tators in the village of Tajpur in Ujjain 
district. The occasion was the annual 
fair to mark the holi festival in the 
village. The fire-walkers said that they 
had been doing the feat since long to get 
their wishes fulfilled, or for the end of 
their miseries, or just for the welfare of 
their children and grand children. 
Among those who took part were Anan- 
di Nath with his 10-year-old niece in his 
arms and 75-year-old Dhania besides 
some women. All of them had some 
women. All of them had some problems 
or wish in their minds for doing this 
penance —Times of India (Rashbehari 
Das, Calcutta) 

SALEM: Atrocities, rapes, murders and 
dacoities in the country have driven a 
freedom fighter to return his tamrapat- 
ra and his freedom fighters’ pension 
book to the district authorities. The 
freedom fighter Mr 0. C. Kumaraswamy 
was getting a pension of Rs 400. He had 
returned his pension book along with 
the tamrapatra to district collector S. R. 
Karuppannan asking him whether the 
country got independence to commit 
atrocities and rapes. Mr Kumaraswamy 
had been jailed for three years during 
the freedom struggle in Bombay, Pune 
and Bellary. He was active in the quit 
India movement of 1942. He had boycot¬ 
ted foreign textiles and participated in 
the swadeshi movement. He joined the 
freedom movement in 1932. The collec¬ 
tor’s plea not to refuse the pension was 
of no avail and the freedom fighter 
walked away sobbing. He is a native of 
Komarapalayam in Salem district and is 
now residing at Hanuman Theertham in 
Dharmapuri district—Indian Express 
(A. Rafi Ahmed, Trichy) 


I think he (Jyoti Basu) wants us to 
remove him. But we are not going to 
do that—Mrs Gandhi 

I am tired after holding that office 
(of chief minister) for six and a h^ 
years. My guru and seasoned politi¬ 
cian, Mr Ashok Sen, should assume 
the gaddi in such an event—Siddar- 
tha Shankar Ray on whether he 
would like to become West Bengal 
chief minister again 

1 am a humble servant of my party 
and I will abide by whatever deci¬ 
sions the high command takes— 
Jagannath Pahadia, Rajasthan CM 

I have been touring the country 
with binoculars looking for such a 
government (that worked), It can 
be found nowhere—A. B. Vajpayee, 
BJP president 

I do not relish sitting as a banyan 
tree over others—Sheikh Abdullah 

By singling me out as janab, he 
(Sharad Pawar) wishes to convey 
that I do not ‘belong’ and that I am 
a Muslim—A. R. Antulay, Mahar- 
shtra CM in Current 

If they (Congress !) persist with this 
sort of thing, the consequences will 
be serious. Should I, in turn, send* 
out boys to the houses of these* 
Congress gangsters?—Jyoti Basu, 
West Bengal CM on the demonstra¬ 
tion by the Congress!I) near his 
house 

It is time for the USA to choose 
between 80 million people and one 
man—Zia-ul-Haq—Nafees Siddiqi, 
acting president of the moderate 
Tehrik-e-Istaqlal party of Pakistan 

Pakistan is an old friend in a part of 
the world where the American posi¬ 
tion needs bolstering—Editorial in 
Washington Post 

Our experience has shown that 
when Pakistan faced internal trou¬ 
bles,it resorted to armed aggression 
against our country—Mrs Gandhi 

We appreciate all those who hel¬ 
ped...but it was our war and we 
fought it...many claims when a waj 
succeeds—Zia-ur-Rahman, Presi¬ 
dent of Bangladesh 

I have had five wives: a schoolgirl, a 
gentleman, an actress, a ballerina 
and a crocodile—Film director 
John Huston in his autobiography. 
An Open Book 

Men try to arrest their age and 
recapture youth by being with 
younger women. Women don’t get 
misrouted like that—Actress Ali 
MacGraw 


Miatton Ahi Qhosan Mal>K 
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VARETV 



chess 


Qulntaraa (Btoch) 



PotUkm mtimr Blmck't Itth m«¥m 


Mat* on ttt* Pampas 

Argentina, land ot lootball and corned beet, 
is last becoming a ma/or force in work) 
chess Since the Buenos Aires Olympiad 
two years ago there have been several 
maior c h e ss events, culmirtatirtg in the 
recent Korchnoi-Polugaevsky match Fol¬ 
lowing in their wake has been the emerg¬ 
ence ot a new gerreration ot very promising 
young players Towards the and ot last year 
ex-world champion Tigran Petrosian came 
very nastily to gnat against the previously 
unkrKmin junior Tempone in the Clarin tour¬ 
nament. Mora recently, in a tournament 
organised to celebrate the 70th birthday of 
grandmaster Miguel Najdort. the same Tem¬ 
pone was only hall a point behind the joint 
winners Browne (US). Smyslov (USSR). 
Panno and Emma (Arg). Undoubtedly the 
most spectacular ^me of the event was 
also played by a junior. 16-year-old school¬ 
boy Mahia. who produced the follow ing 
brilliancy worthy of Tal at his bast. Aptly 
erwugh the opening was the Sicilian 
Defence - Najdort VariationI 
White Mahia. Black' Quinteros 
1 . P-K*. P-Oe4; a. W-KB3, P-OJ; 3. 
P-04, PxP; 4. N> P. N—KBS; 5. N—OB3. 
P-ORS; 6 . B-KNS. P-K3; 7. P-B*. 
0-N3; a. O—02,0 1 P; •-R—ONI. O-M: 
10. P-K 6 . P«P: 11. P»P, KN-CB; 12. 
B—K2 Not according to theory While's most 
dangerous try here. It seems the danger 
only comes later. 

1Z ..., 8—N6:13. R-N3.0-R*; 14.0-0, 
0—0; IS. B—B4I7 Brilliance or bluff 7 Attar 
15. , PxB. 1& PxP. K—R1.17. o—ne. 

n—N1. 18 B-OO. H-81. the attack 
appears to be running out of steam, but 
appearances can be deceptive 
IB. . . .. NaB; 16. PsN, »—Of; 17. P«P, 
RxN: 18. O—M Of course not 18 OxR, 
B—B4. 18. . . ., O—M; The next move will 
be . Qx NP and White Is dead, but the 
prospective corpse suddenly lashes out 
DfABRAM 

10. M—K4tl A superb clearanoe sacrifice, 
opening the third rank tor hia rook If by the 
way Black ignores it with 19. . , O x NP 

there comes 20 N- 86 +. it—R 1 . 21 . R-N3. 
QxO. 22 H-N 8 mate 

18.. ... Q X N; 30. B—NS, Threatening mate 
in one with BxP 

20. . . ., B—02; 21. B-OS. B-B4-I; 22. 
K—Bl, B—OS; The cniy defence against 
White's threat of R x R followed by B x P 
mat*. 

23. B-KNS, B-B3; 24. B-N 6 lt Another 
thunderboll K 24 . RP x B he is mated on 
R 8 or 24 BP x B allows mat* on B 8 

24.. .., O X B; 3S. R X Q, N—K2; 38. R X PI A 
beautiful finish to a beautiful game. 

28. . . ., KxR; 37. P-N 8 -O- 1 -. NxO; 28. 
OxPt' Resigns. (28. . . . K—Bl: 39. RxN 
mala.) The New ArdUes? 
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WATCH THOSE KNIOHrS 

White Lputyan. Black. Magarramo^ 
Modern Benoni 

1. P-04. N-KBS; 2. P-OBS, P-41B4; 3. 
P-OS, P-4C3; 4. N—QB3. PxP; S. PxP. 
P-OS; 8. P-K4, P-«N3; 7. P-B4. B-H3: 

8 . P-K8. P X P; 9. P X P, KN-O*; ia P-K8, 
Px P; 11. Px P. 0-10; IX B-KX N-N3; 
13. B-KB4. Bx KP; 14. N-BX B-BS; IX 
0-0. BxB; IX NxB. 0-0; 17. B-OX 
0-K*t^; IX K—Bl, B-01; 19. N-B4, 
0—K8; 30. N-N6,0-B3; 21.0-M8+Bee- 


lots <31.P-BB;2XO-ia,P-«B8;aX 

(3-^8+. K—Bl; 24. NxP iiia4*>. 


MICHAEL STEAM 


bridge 


All the magazines have a feature in which 
readers are invited to answer bidding prob¬ 
lems and the opinions of an expert f»nel 
are subsequently disclosed They ara invari¬ 
ably well done, but Le Oentu's feature in Ls 
Bridg 0 ur (despite his tendency to cast me in 
the role of a sarcastic krxiw-all) is surety the 
wittiesi and most profound. Disposing of 
more space than the others, he often 
describes the deal that led to the problem, 
so that sometimes a panelist is abis to 
confirm the wisdom of his pronouncement 
This problem Irom the July issue was one of 
those occasions 

Love all. the bidding goes 


stamps 



As soon as King Edward VIH had made his 
abdication broadcast on 11 Oscamier 1936. 
stamp colleaors and dealers began to lay in 
large stocks of the stamps bearing his 
portrait which ware on sale at post oliices 
bsuad in September 1936, the stamps were 
In face values of id. Id. Hd and 2Jd. The 
design, unadorned by the customary 
wreaths, scrolls and sparxlrels. had been 
baaed on a suggestion by an IByear-okf 
Torquay collaclor, M. J. Brown, So many ot 
the stamps ware bought as souvenir* or as 
an invsstmanl that they ara still very com¬ 
mon. Evan the booming market In British 
stamps during the past few years has failed 
to IHt their value. The set of four in mint 
condition can be bought lor about 60p and 
uaed examples are even cheaper 

C. W. HILL 


south west north east 

No No No 1* 

2* dble 24 No 

What should South say now. holding 
*852 V to 4AK10 *K1096537 

I answered to the effect that partner's best 
suit might well be heart* and that to ad¬ 
vance to Three Diamorxfs would achieve 
nothing arxf might lead to a penalty. How- 
aver. more than hall tha big panal votad for 
Three Diamonds Jaan Besse pul it well. I 
thought 

'Pass Do you propose 3 e to drown your 
rescuerT' 

Besse. as it happened. Iheugh ha did not 
recall tha occasion, was at the tabis whan 
tha situation arose at Amsterdam in 1956 
during the match between Switzerland and 
Germany 


Oeatar. South Love all 

* K to 7 

V K 8 7 6 2 
4 7 5 4 3 

* 6 


*3643 

B J 9 
4 O J 9 8 
* A J 2 


N 

W E 
8 


* A Q 9 

* A O 8 4 3 
8 6 2 

*074 


*852 

If to 

4 A K 10 
*K109853 


Th# Swisa North-South pair conceded 
700 In Two Oube doubted Their dismay 
was lightenad whan they heard of the retult 
at the other tabla: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

Pfaflon- 

Hsichen- 

Of 

Bmwi 

blchler 

bach 

Ottor 

1* 

No 

No 

No 

NO 

2* 

dbto 

24(7) 

No 

34(7) 

dble 

No 



No 


'Mbrct baauooup. partanarr*'. aakf the 
good doctor srhan East lad a trump and *x» 
dummy ward down. But hla My siaa Hmilad 
to the Ace and King of trumpa—1300 to tha 
opposition. 

North's Two Diamonds waa doubUea^ Hl- 
judgad Ha should aWisr paaa or. In dia 
modam af^. radoubi* tor a ntomt. 

TERENCE REtSE 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1 What IS Meenahite'’ 

2 Brachiopods, commonly known as 
lamp shells, exhibit little variety today, 
although in the past great diversity ex¬ 
isted among them Where would you find 
Brachiopods? 

3 With what would you associate the 
Golden Gloves'’ 

4 What does it mean to have an atrial 
flutter’ 

5 The Gult of Carpentaria is a shallow, 
rectangular embayment of some 120.000 
square miles and became internationally 
famous with the exploitation ot its alumi¬ 
nium. manganese and shrimp resources. 
Where is the Gulf’ 


ei|B4snv )0 )seo3 (seeqpou eq) uq g 
eseesip peeq oiueBjo q)i/w suosiad 
ui uses 'sAbaaic )0u inq 'uaijo isoiu 
SI lepjosip siqx jeoinueA eqi o) sesindiui 
jo Aejep e Aq pesneo si uoueiuoueqd eqi 
'teeq peaq jeinbaui pue qiAAS 
Ajba seq jenpiAipui ue leqi sueaui )| p 
'9991 aouis paisixa 
teqi sa)e)S Pultun ^Mi |0 uoiun aqaiaqiv 
inaieuiy aqi jo leq) BuijeAu uoi)i)adaioo 
6uixoq iBUOiieu e 0 )ui pauinj Aiqoinb 
uoiiiiadujoo jnaiBuie siqi eunqux o6eo 
•lUO »qi Aq C261 u' paujioj 6uixog z 
a|i| JO suuoj )uep 
-unqe )S0ui aq) jO euo aiam pue saieiq 
-apaAui auueuj )o saioads Apea AieA 
aq) Guouie aie asaqi sueaoo aqi u| z 
saSpuq JO) sSuueaq Suiqeiu lO) peso A| 
- 6 ut 888 J 3 UI 8 ) IBM) UOJj >963 )0 UlJOj V I 

SUIMMV 
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COMICS 


Bneiun 


byOOSCINNY 
and UDERZO 



AND TO setub ■me /vvArreR for 

GOOD, we REAUY WANT YOU TO 
COM6 ANP mu US THAT We'B£ 
AtU EQUAaV 0RAVe,ANPTHeN 
we GAULS CAN GO HGAAG. 




ayjUPrrBfi, 
GAUL, tV/MTGO 
YOU TAKC Me 






ff I 




tsmcc 

ee AT THAT 
^M€€77NG PC ACC 
IS ¥^rrN Mr ceG/oMS, 
^ANO iSHACt CPaSH 
D YOU ACCf i*CC 
A AHH/H/CA7B VOUf 

f*cc OfscMaorrec 

^ YOU! i*cc 
_^ MAOSACPe 


^ AHO you^\( 
^ YYiCCPiNO \ 
OUT THAT me ' 
BPAYeSTOFACC 

ts HOHeameR 
THANCAeSAR > 
HTMOeCP/H I 


NO, SORRY. 

THe APJUOICATOR 
ISN'T ALtOWeP TO 

coA/^prre too; 
THAT WOULDN'T 
66 FAIR. > 


YOU/ff 





s muTS!' ^ 



WHAT A ROTTEN SPORT 







































DEyHIDMBY 


ADDING INSULT TO INJURY 


YOUTH Congress(l) MLAs, who at the airs 
were to an extent responsible for long chat 
the installation of Mr V. P. Singh as asked Ahi 
the chief Aiinister of UP are feeling inspectiot 
ditched. Initially, they were keep- attend so 
ing quiet about their frustration held seve 
and helplessness, but lately they the local 
have started to come out openly AkbarAh 
against the senior ministers of the inspectior 
state. For example: Mr Akbar And he w: 
Ahmed, a close associate of the late a chapras 
San jay Gandhi who had mooted the ter had al 

idea of Congress(I Sanjay) in the and he v 
UP Assembly to boost the political Lucknow 
morale of Mrs Maneka Gandhi and Ahmed g( 
Mrs Amteshwar Anand, has become time Mr A 
the bitterest critic of Mr Brahm the state 
Dutt, minister for finance, power Youth Cor 
and planning and the second most treated ii 
powerful man, after the CM, in the cabinet m 
UP cabinet. forgotten 

Recently Mr Brahm Dutt went to were ovei 
Pantnagar, which is the Assembly protest ag 
constituency of Mr Akbar Ahmed, the chief i 
Mr Ahmed welcomed the minister seems to 1 


at the airstrip and wanted to have a 
long chat with him. But the minister 
asked Ahmed to wait for him at the 
inspection house, while he went to 
attend some local functions and 
held several rounds of talks with 
the local Congress(l) workers. Mr 
Akbar Ahmed waited for him at the 
inspection house for five hours. 
And he was still sitting there when 
a chaprasj told him that the minis¬ 
ter had already left for the airstrip 
and he would be flying back to 
Lucknow in a few minutes. Mr 
Ahmed got furious. Once upon a 
time Mr Ahmed was virtually ruling 
the state by proxy; now the same 
Youth Congress(I) leader wasbeing 
treated in such a manner' by a 
cabinet minister! Perhaps he had 
forgotten that the days of his gang 
were over. He lodged a written 
protest against Mr Brahm Dutt to 
the chief minister. But the CM also 
seems to have ignored these princes. 


WAS MR KHURANA 
RELUCTANT? _ 

ACCORDING to our sources, Mr 
Sundar Lai Khurana, who has been 
in his time chief secretary of Rajas¬ 
than and home secretary of the 
union government, was a little re¬ 
luctant to take over from Mr Jag- 
mohan as the new Lt. Governor of 
the capital. First, there was the 
question of bureaucratic concern 
for rank and seniority. Mr Jagmo- 
han, before he made the gubernato¬ 
rial grade, had just the rank of a 
joint secretary. Then there was the 
ticklish question of stuping into 
Mr Jagmohan’s shoes. The job of 
looking after the capital, which is 
chockful of VIPs and always at the 
centre of some storm or the other, is 
not an easy one—even for a man 
who Weathered the difficult days of 
the Emergency (Mr Khurana was 
home secretary during those days) 
and its aftermath. It is certainly no 
place to relax. Moreover, Khur¬ 
ana is leaving an excellent job in 
order to take up what is, for all 
practical purposes, an inportant 
political assignment: he was the 
chief executive of the Hindustan 
Times group, which of course is 
owned by the Birlas. Mr Khurana 
also knows the problems of being a 
government servant well enough. 
He told the Shah Commission chat 
though he was appointed home 
secretary a few days before the 
proclamation of the Emergency, he 
had no inkling about the appoint¬ 
ment till after the announcement. 
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COMRADES AT 
JANPATH _ 

On the evening of 31 March, Mr J. 
R. Ganesh and Mr Mohit Sen were 
seen having a long chat at the Open 
House restaurant of the capital’s 
Janpatb hotel. Mr Ganesh Is the 
convenor of the Congress(I) spon¬ 
sored “Friends of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion” and Mr Sen is one of the few 
pro-Dange members of the CPI 
national council. Was the meeting 
held to discuss a strategy to stop Mr 
Dange’s expulsion from the CPI? 


CRUEL JOKE 


MONDAY 27 March said the date. 
The appointed time: 4.30 pm. The 
address given belonged to a posh 
New Delhi area. The alleged occa¬ 
sion: the “wedding” of a central 
minister to a lady who is well con¬ 
nected with the Delhi press. These 
were the details of an “invitation 
card” posted to plenty of VIPs and 
journalists of the capital: indeed, 
the people posting the card, accord¬ 
ing to the names written there, 
were supposed to be none other 
than the parents of the lady, and 
the card carried the ‘best compli- 
ments’from relatives and friends. 

It was a vulgar and cruel ioke on 
the minister and the lady; the 
minister, for some reason, has been 
the victim of such a scurrilous cam¬ 
paign even in the past. It would 
have been obvious lo any reason¬ 
able intelligence that the card was 
a fake. Nevertheless, there was in¬ 
built evidence too to show that the 
“invitation” was a prank. 27 March 
this year was not a Monday but a 
Friday. Incidentally, the last time 
27 March fell on a Monday was in 
1978. Was anybody getting subtle? 

NATIONAL. NOT 
MUSLIM. LEADER 

ON 26 March there was an interest¬ 
ing dinner at energy minister A. B. 
A. Ghani Khan Choudhun’s house: 
27 Congress(I) Muslim MPs had 
been invited. But only seven of 
them turned up. Mr Choudhuri is 
not on the best of terms with quite a 
few of the Muslim MPs: people as 
varied as Syed Mir Qasim, Gnulam 
Nabi Azad, Gufran Azam and Tariq 
Anwar have their own reasons for 
this. The latest irritation is that Mr 
Khan Choudhuri is mving his pat¬ 
ronage to a young Youth Congres- 
s(I) leader who has been suspended 
from the organisation for six years 
1^ Azad on corruption charges. 
They are even trying to approach 
Mrs Gandhi and tell her about this. 
But Mr Choudhuri is riding hi^ 
these days. Among other things, ne 
has told the PM that he does not 
want to be treated as a leader of 
just Muslims, but as a national 
leader. He has even sent a note 
repeating the cliche that Muslims 
should be treated at par with other 
Indians; for too long had they re¬ 
mained outside the national main¬ 
stream. It was time they became 
part of the nation. Not the most 
careful use of language. 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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Dagenite—the dependable 
battery from Chloride offers 

you more. 



For taxis : the battery of 
the world's most famous 
car. Every day your taxi plies 
200 to 300 kms in congested 
road conditions. And needs 
to be started over a 100 times 
a day. Your taxi needs 
Dagenite. The battery you 
can depend on in any 
weather. Rolls Royce has been 
depending on it for years. 

For trucks: the battery of 
the great 'Tata' truck. Your 
truck travels hundreds of 
kilometres a day, and into 
the night. It needs a battery 
that works every time you 
pull the Starter and switch 



on the lights. Your truck 
needs Dagenite—the 
dependable battery in any 
weather. Specially designed 
for hard-working vehicles 
like yours. 

FREE after sales service 
from Dagenite dealers in all 
major towns- 



Dagenite—More starts every day 
More power every night. 
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ieonly 
ust a yarn 
[■ these chips 
re on the level. 


s 


lou are looking at polyester 
rips hovering in a density 
piumn a test designed to 
jtermine the specific gravity 
If the chips. This ultimately 
jecides the quality of the yarn 
|rf)duced. Of course, there are 
Jo lyes ter chips that float higher 
|nd polyester chips that sink 
)wer. But the only chips that 
lass the Nirester test are 
rose that hover at exactly the 
|yht level- 

liiis is just one of the many 
.•sts that Nirester must go 
Jiuough. A standard that goes 
[eyond the specified because 
jiir customers expect and 
lemand no less. 

\.t Nirlon w'e believe that the 
luality you see deperids on the 
eientJess quality control you 
Pon t. Which is why Nirester 
no ordt^nary polyester. 
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Nirester! 


an advance over ordinary polyester, 
Nirlon Synthetic Fibrrjs b Ctiorniroils Ltd , Fiombay 
















Picture this drawing room 
anywhere In the world and 
it will spell class... 



Comtrust class. 


Whether it is a penthouse on top o( 
a 90 storey apartment romplex in 
New York, or a chateau in Paris; a 
country house in good old England, 
or a inmlern apartment in India, 
Comtrust furnishings Wovide a classic 
blend of taste and sopnisticaliost. 

Add to the furniture an inimitable 
look. The Comtrust look. 

Comtrust furnishings that have made 
fashion headlines all over the world, 
are the favourites of people with a 
flair lor self expression. With people 
to whom an idea is as good as the 
furnishing that makes It 
That Is why. ox'er the years. Comtrust 
has ceased to be just a name. Ha.ving 
established a rewtalioii for qualiity 
and durability, Comtrust has won the 
hearts of the most discerning 






housewives, made fashion-sense In 
the most creative eyes, and graced 
the most ideal homes 
Comtrust himishing material for 
exclusive homes are avtdiable at 
most of the leading furnishing 
material stores in all major cities. 
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is complete trast. 


The Commonwealth 
Tniet (India) Ltd.,/ 

Calicut, Keraia. 
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Shaves smoother. Lasts more shaves. 

i.aiKcrmu'iv lioned, specially treated 
idges give \uu ^moothncss, comfort 
nd vatislaction in every shave. 

'.e.k ! AMCI:P this very morninc! 



Lancer the smooth shave blade 

Marketed by T.T.Krlshnaniachafl &COm M idra5«Bomb.9yCalcutta.Delhi 
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On 6 April, the agitating tobacco growers in Nipani, Karnataka, 
paid dearly for demanding better prices for their produce. The 
police opened fire on a crowd of 10,000 unarmed village 
gathered on the Pune-Bangalore highway, killing 12. Louisa 
Fernandes visited Nipani to file an on-the-spot report. Page 10 


The grenade blast that killed Upper Assam’s divisional commis¬ 
sioner, E S. Parthasarathi, brutally announced a new phase of 
the Assam movement: the terronsts have taken over from the 
satyagrahis What is even more serious is that they are being 
helped by hardened insurgents from other states. Page 20 


On 9 May, when Nepal's voters go to the polls, they will not really 
have a choice. Supporters of the multipaily system have decided 
to boycott the elections. Bhola Chatterji describes the pre-poll 
despondency in the country and talks to a still hopeful B. P. 
Koirala. Pa|t32 


Is there life anywhere else in this universe? The answer to this 
question and many others about the universe will now be known 
with the help of a cheap new machine that can observe the Milky 
Way by detecting radio signals. Page 39 
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The arrest of a number of persons by the CBt has revealed a 
stunning tale of how secret documents of the ThahVaishet 
fertiliser project were leaked out. We put together the full story of 
how the ammonia plants at Thai- Vaishet and Hazira are b^ 
set up: it is Hterally, a blow by blow account. Pigs 14 
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Only for those 
who like to be sure 



The VIP label. Your guarantee 
of comfort and confidence. 
Confidence that your anatomy 
dematids from scientifically , 
designed underwear. 

Made from the choicest fabric. 

With the softness, the smoothness...- 
and the feel that gives the VIP feeling 



Durable underwear from VIP. 

A complete price range... 
because every person is important. 
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The Government 


Surrender to vanaspati in dustry 

The formtr union minister for civil supplies, Mr V. C. 
Shukla, failed to control vanaspati prices and at the end of his 
two-month voluntary agreement with the vanaspati industry 
in March, the price of the cooking medium began to rise 
above the agreed ceiling of Rs 192 per tin of 16.5 kg 
(ex-factory). Mr Shukla lost his job for ‘non-performance’ 
and now Ra'o Birendra Singh, the agriculture minister, who is 
holding charge of civil supplies, has entered into a new 
agreement with the industry,taking vana^ati prices back to 
Rs 192 per tin. But there is a catch in this. The new agreement 
has been reached at a cost which is not being highlighted. The 
government will again supply 70 per cent of the indu.stry’s 
requirement of vegetable oils through imports, thus restoring 
the 15 per cent cut Mr Shukla had imposed since 1 January. 
Stocks of imported vegetable oil, available for distribution 
through fair price shops, will go down. Is pot this surrender to 
the industry’s demand worse thanShukla’s non-performance'.' 

No hope on cement 

The government .seems to be 
actually working for a lower 
cement output. It has slashed 
furnace oil supplies to cement 
units from a promised 7,000 to 
10,000 tonnes a month to a 
mere 700 to 1000 tonnes. As 
only six or seven cement units 
in the country have the oil 
firing equipment necessary for 
switching over from oil to coal 
fuel the plight of the rest of the 
units which rely solely on fur¬ 
nace oil as fuel can be im¬ 
agined. But those lucky few 
who can switch over to coal are 
actually no better off as coal 
itself is in short supply. 

Imported furnace oil used 
to be subsidised with funds • U i i i i 

from the cement regulation III \ \ li 

account. But this account is III \ \ 

fast drying up as the heavy l| I \ \ \ \ 

national cement import’bill is V i \ \\\ 

also being met out of it. The 1 1 ii \ \\ 

account was originally meant I |l\ \ \\ 

' to pay for freight equalisation ^1 111 \ \\ 

in cement. Things will not get \\\ \ \ 

better in 1981-82 as cement ' ^ ^l\ \ 

imparts will be as heavy as the ' - 

previous year’s two million 
tonnes. 



l.fT THEM EftT 
efttrES / 


any economic basis for continuing the farm wealth tax. 
Less than 12,000 people are assessed and their number 
is going down. The yield of less than Rs one crore from 
this levy accounts for barely 0.06 per cent of the total 
central tax proceeds. 

As plantation crops like tea, coffee, rubber and 
cardamom are the most organised, the taxman’s axe falls 
most heavily on them. Growers of these crops have to 
pay central and agricultural income tax and, except in 
the case of rubber, none of the plantation products is 
allowed depreciation on field assets. Manufacturing 
industry, on the other hand, is allowed to charge 
depreciation on its plant and machinery. The wealth tax, 
coupled with the absence of depreciation allowance, 
acts as a disincentive to the expansion and development 
of plantation property. Is this not an open government 
invitation to conduct “slaughter farming” by which 
plantations are slowly run down to extract the maximum 
immediate gain from them. 

Quick 

second Ihoughts 


eAttCS . Within two months of deciding 

by to canalise the import of cop- 

per and brass scrap through 
\ the MMTC, the government 

has again placed these items 
under the open general li- 
fence. The new import policy 
t*'3t this change is neces- 
]/ ^ sary as it will not be possible 

MMTC to make bulk 
J purchases of these items from 

*^'*'**/ ^ world market It that vveie 

^— / SO then the government would 

Miu surely have been aware of it 

vI/1/ aO®*/ earlier. The real rea.son seems 

X V to be pressure from powerful 

industrialists who found the 
“ earlier arrangement prefer- 

I able. The new decision is a 

rude shock to the MMTC who 
have already invited tenders 
and placed orders loi 300 ton¬ 
nes of copper scrap and were 
only waiting for government 
instructions for its distribu¬ 
tion. Copper and brass scrap 
imports were originally canai- 
i.scd,through the MMTC to en¬ 
sure regular supplies to all 
users, both big and small. 


Invitation to "slaughter farming" | Operation documentary 


For reasons best known to the government itself, the 
wealth tax on plantations is still being continued despite 
collection falling far short of the expenditure incurred 
on collecting it. This is borne but by the 147th report of 
the Public Accounts Committee (1978-79). A senior 
central government official told the committee; “It 
(agricultural wealth tax) is not separately accounted... I 
think the cost of collection in this case will definitely be 
high in relation to the other taxes which the central 
government is administering today.” His subsequent 
observation that “one can always find an argument for 
retaining a tax despite its low yield” underlines the 
futility of this levy. Planters contend that there is hardly 


^Plans to hold an international festival of short films at 
Calcutta in January 1982 as part of the Filmotsav ’82 
programme appear to have been approved by the 
ministry of information and broadcasting. This decision 
reflects yet another effort on the part of the Indian 
government to revitalise the Indian documentary film, a 
media-extension of the government’s policies which 
suffers from low credibility. 

If the short film festival comes through in January’ it 
will be a feather in the cap of the present team running 
the I and B ministry. Plans for such a festival were 
proposed in vain during the tenures of three previous 
ministers—I. K. Gujral, V. C. Shukla and L. K. Advani. 








Dangerous madness 


T he barbarities committed against 
harijans in Gujarat {The senseless 
intolerance of caste Hindus, 22 March) 
are a challenge to civilised society. If the 
Indian Constitution protects the in¬ 
terests of harijans, it is because they 
deserve protection. For ages, they have 
been tortured, humiliated, cursed. The 
reason for reservations is that there can 
be no competition between the healthy 
and disabled. The medicos’ agitation is 
nothing but madness. 

Krishnanandan Thakur, Chakradharpur, 
Bihar 

In India, .democracy is the other name for 
brahminocracy. As long as this state of 
affairs continues, social status will de¬ 
pend on the accident of birth.,Reserva¬ 
tions on the basis of caste and community 
will have to continue to set right the 
wrongs committed against oppressed sec¬ 
tions. As for reservations on the basis of 
income, they would prove futile; it is not 
hard to get “poverty certificates” in our 
country. 

Poonkodi Seiran, Thiruvatyaru 

The medicos’ agitation is hitting at the 
very roots of democracy and national 
integrity. The Dalits, who are economi¬ 
cally, socially and educationally back¬ 
ward, are not in a position to sustain 
themselves. Religion, instead of honour¬ 
ing them, degrades them physically and 
psychologically. The reservation system 
is a byproduct of the famous Poona Pact, 
signed by Mahatma Gandhi and Dr B. R. 
Ambedkar at Yervada Poona Jail, on 23 
September 1932. Dr Ambedkar was then 
figtiting tooth and nail to secure separaK 
electorates for lower castes. But Gandhiji 
protested against the suggestion by start¬ 
ing a fast unto death. Ultimately, Or 
Ambedkar gave up his demand to save 
Gpndhiji’s life. Had he.not given in, 
India’s map today would have been diffe¬ 
rent. 

The medicos’ arguments are weak. To 
say that reservation for Dalits is lowering 


the standard of education is stupid; do 
not students with low percentages who 
pay capitation fees of one to two lakh 
rupees also get admission? It is argued 
that reservations have created a small 
elite among the Dalits themselves. Every 
caste, community and class has its own 
elite; why single out Dalits? That re¬ 
servations have not benefited the vast 
majority of people is no reason why they 
should be cancelled. If this agitation goes 
on, the Dalits will be forced to demand a 
separate state. 

P. S. M. Bharti. Delhi 

Our hypocritical politicians should make 
a genuine effort to thrash out an effec¬ 
tive programme for the uplift of oppres¬ 
sed sections. 

T. K. Malhotra, Delhi 

We speak of Mahatma Gandhi's ideals 
and from time to time swear by them, yet 
little is done to change the status of those 
whose cause was dear to Gandhiji. It is 
ironical that a handful of harijans who 
have acquired a higher economic status 
continue to enjoy privileges, while those 
who are impoverished continue to live 
below the poverty line. It is the poor who 
are subjected to humiliation and torturb. 
Rich feudal lords en.slave them and do 
not hesitate to kill them as happened in 
Belchi, Pipra and Parasbigha. Affluent 
politicians who claim to represent them 
capitalise on their sad plight and exploit 
them for their own selfish ends. It is time 
a determined effort was made to eradi¬ 
cate the evils of casteism and discrimina¬ 
tion. Reservation in jobs should continue 
for the economically backward. Simul¬ 
taneously those who have attained social 
status should forfeit the concessions. An 
effort should be made to help those who 
need help the most. One such idea is to 
withdraw these concessions for the de- 
ndants of qaaetted SC/ST officers, 
ey should continue for each according 
to bis ability, instead of each according 
to his caste. 

Jasvinder Singh, Delhi 

After this story, and his coverage of 
Jamshedpur, JMoradabad and Aligarh 
riots, it is clear that Mr Akbar dops not 
leave a single opportunity to discredit 
Hindus. 

R. L, Hansia, Purulia, West Bengal 

An institution should be started to coach 
depressed class candidates for competi¬ 
tive examinations and tests. Industrial¬ 
ists, philanthropists and the government 
should help with free land and other 
necessities. 

C. V. Ganesh, Ms Aas 

It is caste Hindus who cannot tolerate 
jobs and privileges for those who have 
long been spat at and denied opportuni¬ 
ties and money. What they forget is that 
they continue to enjoy the worst form of 
monopoly-of social privileges. 

B. Gho^, Calcutta 

Is it not a shame that even after 33 years 
of independence, harijans have no 
rights? True, among other castes too 
there are poor people; but how many of 


them are prevented from drawing drink¬ 
ing water from public wells? How many 
of them are killed, raped and burnt to 
death for refusing to work or claiming 
equality? 

S. Lakshminarasimhan, Bangalore 

The southern states, especially Karnata¬ 
ka and Tamil Nadu, are more favourably 
disposed to reservations than the casteist 
north What happened during Karpoori 
Thakur's regime in Bihar? And why does 
Indira Gandhi openly support the back¬ 
wards, SCs and STs in the south, while 
indirectly helping the forwards nn the 
north? 

Perooru Jam, Bangalore 

I do not think caste Hindus will ever 
realise what being a harijan means un¬ 
less they are made to fill land, shave 
their heads and beg at street corners. 
V. Vairatnoorthy, Madras 

If the caste system {Origins of caste) was 
brought into India by the Aryans, why is 
it absent among the Europeans who are 
also of Aryan stock? If the caste system 
was formulated to keep the fairskinned 
Aryans distinguishable from the dark 
aborigines, how are thei% so many daik 
brahmins? A code such as the one laid 
down by Manu can only be followed in a 
society which is already sufficiently com- 
lex. The so-called superior status of 
rahmins and the plight of the untouch¬ 
ables have been overemphasised. As for 
reservations, the real cause of the strong 
feeling against them is stiff competition 
for the seats and jobs; many persons with 
lower qualifications often get through 
due to the quota. 

A. K. Ghosh, Calcutta 

When the Aryans came to India, there 
was no caste system as such among them. 
Instead, they were classed as warriors 
(kshatriyashpriests (brahmins) and com¬ 
mon people {vaishyas), according to their 
professions, which were not hereditary. 
IntermarriaM and interdining were not 
disallowed, ^e vama system emerged 
when the Aryans started settling in the 
Gangetic basin and came into conflict 
with natives. The Aryans were fair- 
complexioned and the natives dark. The 
difference between the'two was viewed 
in terms of vamafcolour). By this time, a 
nomadic, pastoral and comparatively 
egalitarian Ai^n society began trans- 
formini^ itself into a stratified a^cultu- 
ral society. Gradually, the society be¬ 
came more braodbased and varied. Agri¬ 
culture, handicrafts and trade 
flourished. The kshaain king provided 
protection to the people, and was thus 
entitled to collect a part of the surplus 
produce as tax. The brahmin priests 
imposed divinity on the king and con¬ 
vinced the people that it was a part of 
religious duty to pay the king tax and 
offer gifts to priests. The brahmins soon 
became the most important persons in 
society—the spiritysif guardians. It was 
to perpetuate this new order that the 
caste system was devised. 

Anjan Goswami, Calcutta 
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Journalist extraordinat’y 


'’T'o quote R K, Karanjia (Colourful 
X Karanjia's breakthrough Daily, 22 
j‘i4arch) “I drink, I womanise, I do every¬ 
thing. Why should one get old mentally, 
physically or sexually?” Like Sunday, 
Karaniid’s Blitz is a powerful weekly. We 
hope The Daily, too, will blaze a new trail 
in Indian journalism. 

D. Sengupta, Howrah 

It hurt me to see a drenched, nude Russy 
Karanjia on your front cover. I cannot 
understand this journalism. What is so 
extraordinary about a nude Karanjia 
that you should print such a picture? 


Do not damage Sunday’s image by selling 
nudity. 

Ranbir Singh, Rohtak, Haryana 

1 recall Mr Karanjia’s song about the 
“rose” in the fifties. When the flower 
withered and the bud came into full 
bloom, he sang of the “return of the 
rose.” But as he reached for the “rose”, a 
thorn pricked his finger; so he sang of the 
“thorn”. Mr Karanjia’s philosophy was 
aptly summed up by an Urciu poet; 
“l^dnam honge, to kya nam na hogal” 
(even notoriety means fame, after all). 
S. ff. Shivapuri, Calcutta 


Some errors 


T he south’s arrack scandal (1 Febru¬ 
ary) contains a number of factual 
errors. In this report you have posed a 
question “Why did Kerala's CM E. K. 
Nayanar allow private parties to get the 
RS? And that too when the private party 
was a person very close to the PA to the 
‘xcise mini'itcr^ ’ The CM has not 
■illowed any cuch 'hing The government 
has only given Mannom Sugar Mills, a 
state-owned venture, the necessary pet- 
mission and it is the Mills which has 
woikcd out other things. The govern¬ 
ment does not at all < oiiio into picture. 
Ihe f'overnmerii has not discussed any 
offer tiom Ahmad Khan nor has the 
cabinet giyeo any giten signal to Khan. 
.I'ht' govei lunent does not issue and has 
• Hit lOiv P's -lot'ot’ vetnots t > any 

Ih, V . ii id !■( Ji’r 1 Myc'd a denial on 
ihe uiic'.liii!/ t.f a ptohe The ...pposition 
had proposed ddhicnt things at diffe¬ 
rent limes enouirv by a legiMative com- 
ftnttee, judicial enquiry, CBl enquiry etc. 
The CM had repeatedly made it clear 


that the exact form of enquiry could be 
decided once the police had gone into the 
matter. 

The arrack racket was exposed for the 
first time, through a detailed report 
published in the CPl(M) organ Desabhi- 
want (10 August 198()). The detection of 
smuggling of arrack took place during 
the third week of November. Here too, it 
was Desabhimani which came out with 
the news first. It was after the police 
enquiry had advanced and some of the 
big shots were traced that the issue was 
raised in the Kerala legislature on 31 
December, giving the whole issue a poli¬ 
tical twist. 

The CM and the cabinet, in keeping 
with the commitment, has already de 
dared a judicial enquiry into the matter 
and the name of a sitting judge of the 
Kerala High Court ha.s been recom¬ 
mended for the enquiry The centre’s 
clearance in the matter is awaited. 

K. T. Zacharias, Press Secretary to Chief 
Minister, Trivandrum. 


Biblical story 


I~'%osi'oy Lihyif (22 March) the extract 
iroin 'll)!- Fifth Horseman by Larry 
Cotliii'; ..lid Iiominiq'.'e Lapieire reads 
like his■<>!%■ iohl in -(••Ivs’.ni e, like Sir John 
'> I- hin) War What is 

Mi spec- d •nii-ii-sv to me is the symbolic 
title oi the book, which has a biblical 
connection. The Bible’s first book of 
Revelation, written towards the close of 
the first century by the apostle John, who 
was exiled on (he little penal island of 
Patmos, in the Aegian Sea, beheld in 
quick succession four galloping horses. 
The first was a white horse; the man on it 
had a bow, was given a crown and went 
foirh '.o'l (•.(•nog iinino.il evidence 
poirti. , '-ii i-M,.- r r,>) (..ord Jesus 

('III 1st -i-, belt!;; til's hoiseinan) .Next a 
fiei-y-colouied horse came forth, holding 


a pair of scales which symbolised acute 
scarcity of life’s bare necessities. The 
fourth and last, rode a pale mount which 
represented death, with hell in tow. In 
accordance with the Bible's prophecy the 
outbreak of World War I and its after 
math clearly indicated that the four 
horsemen had begun to ride forth. The 
year 1914 usherea in an age of violence, 
the like of which was never seen before- 
what the Bible calls the "time of the 
end”. Today it is not just a city like New 
York or Moscow or Tokyo, but the whole 
human race which faces a thermonuclear 
Armageddon. However, the Bible clearly 
shows that Armageddon is not a war 
between nations but God’s war agains- 
all militarised nations of the world 
Allwyn R. Johns, Calcutta 


Class in the way 


W hat a splendid revelation of the 
class character of Barun Sgnguptal 
(Mrs Gandhi gets tough, 1 February). 
Perhaps Mr Sengupta is unaware of the 
backgrnurid .ind genesis of the struggle 
of the Indian woiking class against capi- 
talis's Wh.itc-.cr be the pay stiucture of 
a nationalised bank or in ONGC or Indian 
Airlines, it is an achievement of the 
working class Mr Sengupta argues that a 
chaprasi in a nationalised bank gets 
more than a professor; by the same token 
the remuneration of the President or PM 


should have been Rs five lakhs a month, 
keeping in mind the salary and other 
benefits at least one journalist manages 
to get from a big publication house. 
WhHe acclaiming Mrs Gandhi’s LIC ordi 
nance,. Mr Sengupta suggests more rep¬ 
ressive measures to keep her in power 
What then was wrong with the Emergen 
cy? Besides, if Mr Sengupta is so vocal in 
attacking the salaried people, why does 
he not utter a word about the special 
bearer bonds? 

Ranjit Roy, Agartala, Tripura 


Colonialism continue^ 

r he racism ol the Bniish makers o 
Gandhi Cl 5 Match) did not surpr-s 

me. As I, and many others kiiov, 
“bloody Indian” is a common expressioi- 
among many Britons I myself confronted 
this term once, but gave it back to thi 
foreigner, a renowned British photo 
grapher Mario Peto, who had come o 
India to shoot a film on our populatior 
problem. The ministry of health am' 
family welfare had sent him to th< 
National Institute of Family Planning 
New Delhi, to be shown suitable loca 
tions for his film. As photographer of thf 
institute, I was assigned to “do th< 
needful.” The gentleman was showt. 
around the entire Mehrauli block, rhi 
then field practice and demonstration 
area of the institute. After shooting soim 
footage, Mr Peto asked me to take him tr 
slums, like those on Qutab Road etc 
When I humbly asked if slums were par; 
of his film’s script, he got angry and said 
it was none of my business. I veiy coldk, 
said ihat he was not going to shoo* - 
.single foot -‘f film to malign this fount' 

I asked two Indian photographers accorr, 
panying the foreigner (quite welJ-know;. 
names which 1 shall not mention) as ti- 
what they felt about the matter The. 
were silent This shows thal the hangov* - 
of the Raj still persists in the minds > 
Britons (as rulers) and Indians las suH 
jects). 

Rajinder Singh. New Delhi 

Wronged Catholics 

I do not belong to either of the com 
munities mentioned in “No more TamP 
priests?" (H March), but having lived for 
long in Bangalore, I strongly sympathise 
with Kannada Catholics and agree’ thal 
they have been neglected. Although 
Bangalore has a large number of Tamil 
Catholics, the surrounding towns and 
villages are dominated by Kannada 
speaking people. 1 have myself attended 
several Kannada Catholic protest meets 
bui I do not believe that the effigy of 
Aichhishop Arokiaswamy was burnt 
Some aggressive young Kannadiga-. 
wanted to burn his effi« but the elders 
dissuaded them from doing so. Instead 
they burnt the effigv of Anti-Kannadiga 
The fact remains, the archbishop is tin 
popular among Kannada Catholics 
K. Gomez, Madras 

Conform, or quit 

O ne is at a loss to underst.'ind 
sympathy for Bohra .’■I'fcrmc ' /> 
refoimets conference, I M.ii cr.' v,Hi ‘i 
the name of religious reform, at*' ties 
troying religion and preaching atheism 
The proper course for them is to convert 
to another religion, rather than hurt the 
religious sentiments of the faithful. It is 
distressing that your paper does not care 
for the religious sentiments of the major 
ity of Muslims 
M. H. Kidwai, Aligarh 

Last Letter 

2 uc$nun Albert Finto ko gussa I 
kyon ata hot'-' } 

wer: Because he is loo much of an ' 
intellectual. 

Mohd. Tarique, Calcutta 





DEATH 

ATNIfANi 

On 6 April, police at Nipani, Karnataka, replied to 
the cries of 30,000 farmers for be tter tobacco 
price s—by shooting 12 of them dead. 

_Louise Fernandes reports from Nipani. 


Wf are the kites and the strings 
a^e held by the merchants and 
traders We have no life, no 
strength, sometimes he (trader/ 
ineicnant) takes us up and 
sometimes down ” This is how Elia, a 
tobacco fanner of village Akola, near 
Nipani. a town in the Belgaum district 
of Karnataka, described the condition 
of the farmers of this tobacco country. 
It was hardly a .surprise, therefore, 
that/ the tobacco farmers of this area 
finally organised themselves under 
the banner of the Shetkari Sanghatana 
headed by Mi Sharad Josfu and laun¬ 
ched an agitation on 14 March. Their 
chief demand: better prices for their 
produce. But instead of better prices, 
23 days later the farmers had to pay 
with then lives for fighting for their 
rights when on the morning of 6 April 
the police decided that their bullets 
would ffnd the agitation. They laun¬ 
ched an assault on the unarmed villa¬ 
gers, and opened fire—killing 12. 

The agitation had been successful 
and the form novel. Nearly 30,000 
farmers had participated in a satyagra- 
ha and squatted on a four km route on 
the Bangalore-Pune national highway, 
near Nipani, to make themselves 
heard. The scene at the site of the 
satyagraha was even reminiscent of a 
jatra —43 villages were represented 
and each group came well prepared 
for a long stay—some even brought 
their own entertainment troupes. 
There were no less than 200 such 
groups, and about 500 musical instru¬ 
ments kept spirits alive during the 
arduous hours of dharna The Cock¬ 
ade was very effective: interstate traf¬ 
fic had to be diverted, and the supply 
of essential commodities to Nipani had 
come (0 a halt The government 
seemed to have no idea about what to 
10 


do. So it took recourse to the option of 
force. 

The police were told to take action 
and break the agitation. “The decision 
was an administrative one. But at whai 
level I am not willing to answer,” Mr 
Chandulal, DIG, Belgaum told Sunday. 
He continued, “The decision was to 
clear the hi^way and arrest all the 
agitators.” The date when the police 
would strike was fixed; 6 April. The 
arrangements were made. An estimate 
of the number of people to be arrested 
was first drawn up. The authorities 
thought they would have to arrest 
around 2,000 people—a relatively 
small number, but as 5 April was 
Ugadi, the Kannada new year’s day, 
the police were not expecting a very 
large turnout of agitators on 6 April. 
Accordingly, on the night before the 
arrests, 43 buses were moved near the 
site of the satyagraha and at three am 
on the morning of 6 April, Mr T. 
Madiyal, SP Belpum, informed Mr 
Sharad Joshi of the decision to arrest 
the agitators and clear the highway. 
He also made a request: could Mr 
Joshi persuade the agitators not to 
offer any resistance? 

Two hours after Mr Madiyal had 
spoken to Mr Sharad Joshi, the arrests 
began and by 10.30 am 2,015 agitators 
had been loaded into buses and sent 
off to jail. Mr Joshi was one of the first 
to be arrested at 6.30 am. “He (Mr 
Joshi) shook hands with me before 
boarding the bus at around 6.30 in the 
morning. He did not ask to be the last 
to be airested as has been reported in 
a section of the press,” said Mr 
Madiyal. 

The entire operation went off 
peacefully; the agitators did not offer 
any resistance. But as word of the 
arrests spread to the nearby villages, 
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farmers in large numbers began 
swarming towards the scene of the 
jSatyagraha. The atmosphere became 
tense and police thought there could 
be mob violence. They were unpre¬ 
pared to tackle this new situation. 
They neither had the buses to take 
more people away, nor a sufficient 
force to tackle the growing crowd of 
villagers. But by 11 am, the crowd had 
swelled to an impressive 10,000, and it 
was an angry crowd. They started 
shouting slogans against the police; 
the more daring among them even 
tried to reoccupy the highway. But the 
police would not allow this. The 2S0 
policemen present at the scene formed 
a cordon with lathis to prevent the 
villagers. It was at this time that a 
stray stone hit a police officer on the 
<head. He collapsed. And then began 
the angry police reprisal. They started 
with a lathi charge, then teargas (ab¬ 
out 100 rounds), and then came the 
bullets—into the crowd. 

Said Sarju Katkar, the only news¬ 
man present at the scene, “I don’t 
think the people had realised that real 
bullets hadreplaced teargas shells, till 
they saw blood-splattered bodies fall 
to the ground.” Once they realised 
what was happening, the villagers be¬ 
gan scattering in all directions. But by 



The hut near the highway where the 
villagen ran for cover The bullet 
mark', are encircled _ 


then it was too late for some—the 
bullets had already claimed 12 lives. 

Today, there is a sense of helpless¬ 
ness among the villagers, especially 
the women whose menfolk have been 
killed. Besides, the evidence of the 
tragedy is visible everywhere. Laksh- 
man Sakaram Pundekar of village 
Galatga, who had supported the agita¬ 
tion, now has only one son. His two 
other sons died in the police firing. 
Thirty-eighi-year old Nanasaheb Daji 
Chavan languishes in Beliary central 
jail, unaware that his brother, Dinkar 
Daji Chavan, is no longer alive and the 
villagers seem convinced that this is 
only the beginning of police tenor. 

But for the tobacco growers of Nipa- 
ni, what hurt more than the bullets 
was the total apathy of the govern 
ment to their demands: total takeover 
of the tobacco purchasing by the gov¬ 
ernment through a body like the 
Nafed, or the announcement of sup¬ 
port prices so that the government 
could step in when the prices came 
down. Today, the tobacco growers, 80 
per cent of whom grow tobacco oil 
small holdings, are at the mercy of 
traders and merchants who buy tobac¬ 
co from the farmers at rates ranging 
from Rs two to Rs eight per kg. The 
Shetkan Sanghatana has worked out 
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i 40 pet Kg, <ind demanded prices 
atiging from Ks seven to Rs 14 per kg. 
daitasaheb Sarawarde, for instance, 
who has been cultiv^'ing four acres of 
•and for the past ten yf.^rs, has little to 
>h<)w for his efforts. If anything, he has 
H-toiiie impoverished' Ht; has to repay 
'j.oik loan i<t Rs 2,000, nd another 
,0,1' rii-H fr,,m friends “They 
. on, t^ii.ius liat when we ask tor 
iioney they don't even look at us. They 
.'t: out money to buy gold and land,” 
.nd Al>hav Kumar Aute, a B.Sc. gradu- 
rtftd a tobacco grower. This injus- 
. t hatl i<-ti the farmers to unite in the 
,1,1 out unsiucessfully. It was only 
A hen Mr bharad .loshi and the Shet 
'•can Sanghatana mobilised the tobacco 
'itiwers th.it thev launched a success- 
.‘111 aKiiation "We bad tried to 
■ ome together several times since 
1972 ." said B R Patil of Bhoj, the 

• illage that grows the best snuff tobac- 
I “But each time we were crushed by 

'll tradeis .oui the mcrihants who 
.iniishetl us tis .t Imv, oti they would 
, !)ii- <iui t (SiHio ?i(,v.i lor the first 

iin. 'A, hiU- ill h* *‘(i onltfd by Shar- 
,.1 lostu 

When Mi .Mi-n.id )<)stu tirsi tried to 
ii.hilisc the i.irmeis. people were 

• I ighlened to come out on the streets, 

•ie had held 40 meetings in 11 days 
=), ton- '(i< agitation began. On 13 
Vlari h, the eve ot the agitation, the 
■'.overnment clamped section 144 in 
'hikodi laliik.i, and th-j atmosphere 
cetned iiinii!!ii' Itm iu-n every 
iung ch.noted ., p ,.iiiiLe otficei 

said, “We we(!- e- mg to .urest Joshi on 
■he 13th night .lud dien ipiietlv dis 
oerse the tiiiwd -a, ii,<i 14th. But then 
III the night, peoph- -.uited pouting in 
irom all direttioir -mto the highway 
We were lakon aback In fact, we 
,pent around K, 1,000 on wiieless 
.nessages to tie •' govt rnmeiit and 
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from the night-club culture of 'India.’ 
It was literally a way of life from which 
we have gone away through contact 
with Western culture. This latent cul¬ 
ture has been used by various refor¬ 
mers like Ramdas who established 
statues of Hanuman, the god of 
strength, in every village. Tilak did the 
same. This agitation in which we have 
put thousands oi people on the road is 
evidence of their latent culture in full 
bloom. The traditions of Dyaneshwar 
and Tukaram have been associated in 
their minds with the agitation and it 
appears to give them tremendous mor¬ 
al strength.” But he hastened to add, 
“This awakening will not lead to con¬ 


firmation of blind faith. You can use 
the spirit of the old cult of devotion 
without any revival of old objects of 
devotion.” 

The government’s initial reaction 
to this massive show of force was to 
wait. Only once was a five-member 
delegation called to Bangalore for 
talks with chief minister Gundu Rao, 
and was given the Anmlay-like excuse 
that “We are in agreement with many 
of your grievances but it is for the 
centre to' give the green signal. ” No 
discussions were held on basic issues: 
the effort, labour and the cost of 
growing tobacco. And tobacco is a very 
fussy crop. From April to August far¬ 


mers prepare for the season. BetwiMsn 
June and August they make a nursery; 
There are 4,000 plants per acre and 
plants cotft R$ 35 per 1,000. It costs Rs 
120 to plant a single acre. Transplant¬ 
ing takes place in August and requires 
10 labourers per acre. Cultivation of 
tobacco requires a lot of labonr be¬ 
cause shoots which grow on the sides 
have to be constantly cut every eight 
days; every 15 days the plants have to 
be sprayed. It costs Rs 150 to water 
one acre and watering has to be done 
twice. Yet, after all this it is the trader 
who makes the money. 

But the trader, of course, disagrees. 
“We are just the middlemen. We don’t 
make money, we don’t fix prices. This 
is upto the manufacturers,” said a 
prominent tobacco trader in Nipani. 
But what he did not mention were the 
methods used in grading and pricing 
the tobacco for which he is clearly 
responsible. Tobacco is measured in 
bodhas (each bodha is equal to about 
45 kgs). For every bodha, five kgs are 
I deducted as the traders maintain that 
^ the same amount of kadimathi (waste 
iS matter) is mixed with the tobacco. 
I Another four to six kgs are deducted 
as bardan soot (weight of the bau). As 
a result, when a farmer sells 45 kgs of 
tobacco, he is paid for only 30 kgs. 

Not just this, when a farmer asks 
for cash payment on the spot, he is 
given the sum after 10 per cent is 
deducted. Take the case of Jyanu 
Dhula Kahade of Akola village. 
According to Kahade, last year he sold 
900 kgs of tobacco to Veerana Kothe- 
wale, a Nipani tobacco king. Deduc¬ 
tions had been calculated at 294 kgs 
and Kothewale had agreed to pay Rs 
10.10 per kg of tobacco. When Kahade 
rotested that the deductions had 
een too steep, Kothewala magnani¬ 
mously told him that the deductions 
would be reduced to 200 kgs—only on 
the condition that Kahade acepted Rs. 
6.75 per kg as the rate. Kahade did not 
understand the calculations and 
accepted the terms. What he did not 
realise was that by accepting the trad¬ 
er’s terms, he had actually received Rs 
1,995 less than he would have got 
otherwise. Besides, farmers are che¬ 
ated while grading the tobacco. At 
present, grading is left entirely to the 
diwanji (tobacco taster) who arbitrari¬ 
ly decides the i^frades. The farmers 
allege that the diwanji is often in the 
pay of the trader and deliberately 
downgrades the quality of the tobacco 
to bring down the prices. It was to 
revent this type of exploitation that 
harad Joshi had mobilised the far¬ 
mers. 

In the meanwhile, shortly after the 
firing, some youths have written to the 
Prime Minister demanding better 
prices for tobacco, release of the 
arrested leaders and death sentence 
for the police officers involved in the 
firing of 6 April. The letter contains a 
very apt verse. It says: “Desk hat yeh 
kisaao ka/Kahate to ho tum/Kya chal 
raha hai yeh/Kyo mar rahe hai hum?" 
(You say that this country belongs to 
the farmers. But what is actually going 
on? Why are we dying?) ■ 
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Money. 

Secret documents. 
Multinationals. 


The full story of Thal-Vaishet 

n SHUBiuBiun Munuiiun 


T he petroleum, chemicals and fer¬ 
tilisers ministry seems to be a 
slippery place for ministers, offi¬ 
cials and liaison men. It was a 
case relating .to this ministry, a 
deal with the French firm, CFP, re¬ 
garding Bombay High, which led to the 
eventually abortive arrest of Mrs In¬ 
dira Gandhi, Mr Prakash Chandra 
Sethi and the then petroleum secret¬ 
ary, Mr B.B. Vohra, in October 1978. 
Now another case relating to the 
ministry, concerning the award of a 
consultancy contract for the ammonia- 
process fertiliser projects at Thal- 
Vaishet in Maharashtra and Hazira in 
Gujarat has, over the past one year, 
become a major scandal which has 
shaken parliament and even threatens 
to take CBI raiding squads to the 
doorsteiM of three prominent opposi¬ 
tion politicians—Mr Hemvati Nandan 
Bajiuguna, Bombay’s Mr Rajni Patel 
and the Congress! U) general secret¬ 
ary, Mr K.P. Unnikrishnan, MP. 

Mr Bahuguna was the petroleum 
minister when the Thal-Vaishet case 
was initially processed by experts of 
the ministry and the American firm, 
C.F. Braun, was chosen to provide the 
consultancy for all the four ammonia 
plants based on Bombay High gas at 
Thal-Vaishet and Hazira. Later, as the 
finance minister in the Charan Singh- 
government, the final clearance to the 
deal with Braun was given by Mr 
Bahuguna. Mr Rajni Patel, a promin¬ 
ent kingmaker and fund-collector pf 
yesteryears, and still a leading barris¬ 
ter, is close to Mr Bahuguna and a 
Bombay businessman, Mr Narendra 
Karottamdas Kapadia, whose firm. In¬ 
dustrial Consultancy Bureau (ICB), 
represents the interests of Braun in 
India. Mr Narendra Kapadia, popular¬ 
ly known as Mama Kapadia, is a for¬ 
mer sheriff of Bombay and is reputed 
to have financed the Congress in the 
1974 Uttar Pradesh assembly elections 
and the Gujarat polls in 1975, and it 
was in 1974, when Mr Bahuguna was 
Mrs Gandhi’s party manager in UP 
(later he became the chief minister) 
that he came to know Mama Kapadia. 
14 



K.L. Arora ieaves the court of O.P. Gogne, metropolitan magistrate 











The reason wlw efforts are being 
made against the Congress(U) MP, Mr 
I K.P. Unnikrishnan is that he produced 
photostat copies of secret documents 
of the petroleum ministry, including 
some decisions of a cabinet sub¬ 
committee, in the Lok Sabha on 23 
December 1980 to prove his conten¬ 
tion that the award of the contract for 
the four ammonia plants, which hate 
now been givpn to a Danish firm 
Haldor Topsoe (which, in turn, is 50 
per cent owned by the Italian firm, 
Snam Progetti) and a British firm 
Pullman Kellogg,was wrong and con¬ 
trary to the recommendations of the 
experts’ committees appointed by the 
government. The photostats surprised 
and embarrassed the government and 
immediately after Mr Unnikrishnan’s 
disclosures, the petroleum minister, 
Mr P.C. Sethi told the Lok Sabha that 
“if a company like Braun has access to 
the government’s office ' and files- 
then what would be the fate of the 
defence of the country? Therefore, 
this very fact—how did he (Unnikrish¬ 
nan) get copies—requires a CBI 
probe...” (The. minister never contra¬ 
dicted what Mr Unnikrishnan had said 
about the deal, but only ordered a 
probe to ascertain how he had man¬ 
aged to pierce the wail of the Official 
Secrets Act.) 

The authorities swung into action 
soon after. The initial task of handling 
the investigations was given to none 
other than -Mr T.V. Rajeswar, the 
director of the intelligenc.. bureau 
who has been a trusted officer of Mrs 
Gandhi for long while. 

A FIR was filed by the SrU(I) 
branch of the CBI in New Delhi at 12 
noon on 6 March. The case (Crime No. 
RC2/81-SIU.I/SIC/CBI/SPE/NEW DE¬ 
LHI) was registered under section 5(1) 
A of the Official Secrets Act, 1923 and 
section 5(1) A read with section 5(2) of 
the Prevention of Corruption Act, 
1947. The FIR said; “Reliable informa¬ 
tion has been received to the effect 
that information/documents of the 
classified nature, forming part of the 
files of the minist^ of petroleum, 
chemicals and fertilisers (department 
of chemicals and fertilisers), govern- 
1^ ment of India, relating to award of 
contracts for setting up of ammonia 
plants at Thal-Vaishet in the state of 
Maharashtra and Hazira in the state of 
Gujarat had been wilfully leaked to 
the outside unauthorised agencies 
which were quoted extensively by Shri 
K.P. Unnikrishnan, MP, during discus¬ 
sion under rule 193 in the Lok Sabha 
on 23 December 1980.” 

On 8 March the CBI arrested Mr 
K.L. Arora, the personal-assistant to 
director (fenilisers) in the ministry of 
petroleum. The charge adainst Mr 
Arora, as mentioned in the FIR, was- 
that “The note which was typed by 
Shri K.L. Arora... this draft also re¬ 
mained for some time in the custody of 
Shri K.L. Arora. It therefore goes to 
show that Shri K.L. Arora leaked to 
outside unauthorised agencies in- 
formation/documenis whiim had been 
entrusted to him in confidence- and to 


which he had an access thereto.” The 
CBI also charged Mr Arora of posses¬ 
sing assets disproportionate to his 
known sources of income. 

A week later, the CBI rounded up 
two more government servants, Mr 
A.S. Ahluwalia, the superintendent of 
the fertiliser department in the minis¬ 
try, and Mr Mahabir Soni, a commerce 
ministry officer, on similar charges. 
Also arrested on 15 March was Mr I.S. 
Pai, the Delhi branch manager of a 
firm, Harshadray, owned by Mama 
Kapadia, Mr .Pai, who was arrested at 
six in the evening, was charged with 
having bribed the officers to lextract 


official secrets from them. On 17 
March, at 6.30 pm. Mama Kapadia’s 
nephew, Mr Nanak Sheth, branch man¬ 
ager of ICB, the agents of Braun, was 
arrested. He is the son of a retired ICS 
officer, Mr G.L. Sheth who wrved as 
the defence production secre»'t- in 
the mid-1970$. A week later, on 23 
March, a retired IAS officer, Mr G. 
Ramanathan, who is an employee of 
Mama Kapa^a’s ICB, was arrested. 

Warrants were issued against 
Mama Kapadia; his house atidofficetn 
Bombay were searched by the CBI on 
23, 24 and 25 March; 44 files and four 
documents were seized. But the CBI 


The World Bank's 
lenlaeles in Indio 


T hey are spread far and wide. 

The economic ministries, the de¬ 
cision-making apex department of 
economic affairs in the finance 
ministry, the planning commission, 
the Reserve Bank of India are all 
filled to the brim with sympathisers 
and friends of the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Some officers, at key levels, 
have been “loaned” to our govern¬ 
ment by the World Bank; they re¬ 
tain their lucrative continuity of 
service with the Washington-based 
bank while serving the government 
of India. They revert back to their 
cushy jobs in Washington, after 
having guarded the interests of the 
World Bank in their Indian jobs. 
Their salaries for this period are 
deposited in foreign banks because 
they are employees of the World 
Bank. In many cases, it means a 
tax-free salary. 

The other group of World Bank 
men in the government are those 
IAS officers who land World Bank 
jobs after having served in an eco¬ 
nomic ministry in New Delhi and 
having come to the “notice” of the 
World Bank higher-ups in the 
course of their work. These officers 
maintain their lien with the Indian 
government during their stint with 
the bank, and come back to well- 
entrenched government positions— 
and probably continue to serve the 
bank’s interests in New Delhi in the 
hope of landing a second Washing¬ 
ton assignment. If the governmeiiit 
were to make public the names O'f 
the officers who had come from th<} 
World Bank to the corridors of 
power in Ndw Delhi, or the IAS 
officers who have served the bank: 
in the past 20 years, many decisions; 
of the government of India vis-a-vis 
the World Bank might begin to be 
fully understood. 

One energetic economic advisor 
to the government, posted with the 
department of economic affairs. 


was a direct recruit of the World 
Bank. “Patriotic” feelings have 
brought him back to his motherland 
in his present key capacity. But he 
has maintained his lien with his 
employer—the World Bank. And 
the government ^eems to have 
turned a Nelson’s eye to this. In 
another case, a very senior func¬ 
tionary of the planning commission 
too has maintained his lien with the 
World Bank. This officer, signifi¬ 
cantly, was loaned by the bank to 
the government of India at a crucial 
time—on the eve of the formula¬ 
tions of the sixth plan. 

If a pro-World Bank officer is too 
senior to go to Washington on de¬ 
putation, then there is still a wa^ 
out: his kin go there. Many bhais 
and bhatijas of senior IAS officers 
have landed World Bank jobs 
through their influential kin. 

The net result is obvious. The 
World Bank can know, if it wants, 
every noting in the government 
files and every rumour in the gov¬ 
ernment corridors. Perhaps India is 
the only county which allows this 
kind of relationship. Moreover, 
those IAS officers who have spent 
two or three years in theJbank or its 
affiliates, are keen to complete a 
full term of five years so that, they 
can get a tax-free, fat pension un¬ 
available to others in government 
service. Indeed, the difference is 
between retiring rich and strug- 
gliM to survive after retirement. 

This is the background in which 
the World Bank’s behaviour must 
be seen when it quietly informed 
the world that it had withdrawn the 
250 mUlion-dollar loan for Thal- 
Vaishet project. There was a con¬ 
spiracy of silence among Indii n 
officers posted there: not one of 
them informed the Indian govern¬ 
ment in advance of the bank’s in 
tentions, not even informally. The 
Indian officers just overlooked the 
damage being done to the country 
in the eyes of the world. 




could not lay its hands on the master 
copy of the leaked documents. So far 
(till 15 April) the whereabouts of the 
master copy are unknown, though 
many photostat and xerox copies of 
the files are in circulation, both among 
politicians and journalists. Mama 
kapadia engaged his friend Rajni 
Patel as his la^er, and sought anti¬ 
cipatory bail. His plea was rejected by 
both the sessions court in Greater 
Bombay as well as by the Bombay High 
Court. Later, on 15 April, the Supreme 
Court too turned down the plea for 
anticipatory bail—and also ruled that 
the rejection of anticipatory bail 
should not prejudice Mr I^padia from 
getting bail after arrest. 


N arendra Narottamdas Kapadia(56) 
is no ordinary person. He is the 
director of several companies, includ¬ 
ing public sector firms: indeed, the list 
of companies on which he is a director 
reads like the stock exchange direc¬ 
tory of Bombay. He is a memter of the 
western regional committee of the 
government's Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDBI)—an organisation 
which sanctions government loans. He 
is the chairman of the ICB (that is why 
the CBl is after him these days). Mr 
. Kapadia is the managing director of 
Protos Engineering and a partner of 
Harshadray. Besides, he is a director 
on the boards of Siemens India Ltd, 
Poysha Industrial Co., Madras Alumi¬ 
nium Company, Nilhat Shipping, 
Deepak Nitrite, Amar Dyechem, In¬ 
dustrial Processes (Maharashtra) Ltd, 
Hyderabad Carbons and Chemicals 
Ltd., Oceangas India Ltd, M. N. Dastur 
and Company, Trisure India, DSP 
Financial Consultants, (a Maharashtra 
government undertaking). Micro- 
precision Pumps and Gears Ltd, and 
the T(n hotels and Resorts Ltd. Till 
recently, he was also the treasurer of 
Rajni Patel's Nehru Centre. He was 
the sheriff of Bombay in 197^-78. 

Reliable sources told me in Bombay 
that in 1974, Mr Mama Kapadia raised 
loans worth Rs 90 lakhs for the Con- 
mss election campaign in UP. Till 
1977, when Mrs Gandhi had gone out 
of power for a brief spell, Rs 11 lakhs 
of these loan; had remained unpaid 
and Mr Kapadia had to personally 
organise the repayment. He is said to 
be an old financier of the Congress 
party, throu^ his friend and mentor, 
Mr Raj^i Patel. Today he is on the 
wron^ side of the fence because Mr 
Rajni Patel has been spurned by Mrs 
Gandhi. Nor is Mama Kapadia new to 
the field of fertiliser contracts. Ear¬ 
lier, as the agent for an Italian firm, 
Tachnimont, ne had been associated 
with the setting up of the fertiliser 
plants at Durgapur, Namrup, Cochin 
and Burauni. 

While the present government was 
changing its mind about the contract, 
copies of the controversial, secret 
notes and internal government discus¬ 
sions were quietly being circulated by 
various people, ranging from business¬ 
men to politicians, to select members 
of parliament and to some in an effort 
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to create a fuss so that the contract gow (UK), Haldor Topsoe (Denmark), 
might remain with Braun. The details C. F. Braun (USA) and Tecnnimont 
of the case as revealed by the photo- (Italy). The most important guideline 
stats of the files, did have the desired before the selection committee was 
effect. But it was equally true that one that the technology to bejmported and 
multinational, Braun, had managed to utilised for all these four plants Should 
reach the innermost reaches of govern- be of proven natpre, and that there 
ment, and that its paid agents had a should be standardisation in the tech- 
kind of access which makes one shud- nology, because the technology to be 
der. The power of C. F. Braun money selected here was to ultimately be 
was very much in evidence. used for the additional six plants being 

The story of Thal-Vaishet begins in planned. Another important condition 
1976 when the Oil and Natural Gas was that the foreign party should be 
Commission established the Bassein willing to associate the Fertilisers 
gas fields close to the Bombay High oil Planning and Development India Ltd, 
(in the Arabian Sea). They were cap- a government firm, as the subcontrac-. 
able of yielding 21.5 cubic metres of tor, and transfer the technology to 
natural gas a day, enough to set up ten FPDIL. In other words, the FPDIL 
fertiliser plants, each vith a capacity would learn the technology and imple- 
of 1,350 metric toilnes of ammonia a ment it in the six plants which would 
day. The 1.350 MtPD plant is consi- come up later. As the financing and 
dered to be the most efficient-sized foreign exchange requirements were 
plant, costwise, though plants upto to be met by World Bank credits, it 
1,500 MTPD capacity have been estab- was decided with the World Bank (in 
lished in the world. (India has, at an agreement) that the consultant 
present the know-how for plants upto chosen would be to the bank’s satisfac- 
%0 MTPD capacity.) In 1976, when tion. 

Mrs Gandhi was the PM and Mr P. C. Another working group was set up, 
Sethi was the fertilisers and chemicals also under the chairmanship of Mr 
minister, a working group was set up Lavraj Kumar, to decide the criteria 
under the chairman of the (then undi- for selecting the consultants. This 
vided) Fertilisers Corporation of In- group recommended that while eva- 
dia. This group decided to set up two liiating the bids, what should count is 
ammonia plants each a't Thal-Vaishet not merely the fee quoted (Thai is not 
and Hazira, with corresponding urea to go by the principle of “cheapest is 
plants. the best”), but several other criteria 

In October 1977, a working group which would effect the economies of 
was set up under the chairmanship of the project over its period of construc- 
a planning commission official, Mr tion, commissioning and commercial 
Lavraj Kumar (who later became the operations. 

chairman of the bureau of industrial While evaluating the bids, the 

costs and prices, and incidentally, is difference in the completion time 
the present petroleum secretary). This guaranteed by the bidders was to be 
committee, on the basis of the guide- considered, and also the on-stream 
lines set by the Sharma panel, invited efficiencies. The experience of the 
tenders from the following interna* bidder in Indian conditions was also to 
tional companies for providing consul- be kept'in mind. Moreover, the esti- 
tancy for the four ammonia plants: mated benefit of the transfer of tech- 
Toyo Engineering (Japan), Pullman nology to the FPDIL had to be taken 
Kellogg (UK), Humphreys and Glas- into account. Marks were allotted to 
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each of these heads and the evaluation 
as done on the basis of the total 
^ aggregate marks obtained by the com- 
' petitors. 

In August 1978 the bids of the six 
competitors were received by the gov- 
ituiunent and referred to a negotiating 
c'4ommittee headed by a noted fertiliser 
etvpert, Mr Paul Pothen, the managing 
dut*ector of Indian Farmers' Fertilisers 
Co oporative Corporation (IFFCO). 
IFF'tCO is in charge of the Hazira 
proj'tKt, and the Thal-Vaishet is under 
the iVnshtriya Chemicals and Fertilis¬ 
ers LAtd. (RCF) whose chairman, Mr 
Dulee.p Singh, was included in the 
negotHtting committee. The other 
membe.^'s were Mr B. B. Singh, chair¬ 
man of ISational Fertilisers Ltd., and 
Mr H. H. Jethanandani, the executive 
y director c>.f FPDIL. This panel visited 
the facilit'i'cs of all the competitors 
abroad and oftor an evaluation short¬ 
listed three' firms, C F. Braun, Toyo 
and Pullman' Kellogg, in that order, in 
March 1979. As the basic aim was to 
have standarii'isation of technology, 
the Paul Poth) s n panel recommended 
that all the four plants should be given 
to C. F. Braun. 

The Pothen ^p'anel’s recommenda¬ 
tions were okaye'tf by the union gov¬ 
ernment’s secret. « Ties committee in 
June 1979. Then s marted the games of 
politicians. On 7 Ju 1V. two days before 
the government of .nlorarji Desai fell 
due to Janata infighr*’ng, Mr Narsmgh 
Yadav, the then min'i’ster of state in 
the petroleum ministr y ', sent up a note 
to hts senior minister, Wt H. N. Bahu- 
guna, saying that said in the 

favour of the Messrs C • F- Braun. It 
will be prudent if we doM’t put all the 
eggs in one basket. Braun i s absolutely 
new to Indian conditions >• ” He sug¬ 
gested that while two plan t s could be 

f iven to Braun, two should I given to 
dyo, who were second in .t.he list. 
Two days later the governi n ent fell. 
The new minister, Mr T. A. .Fai, re 
versed Mr Narsingh Yadav’s noting. 
A^ so did Mr Bala Pazhanc' r, the 
minister who succeeded Mr Pai i o the 


tion of Mr Jethanandani of FPOIL, all 
the members of the Paul Pothen com¬ 
mittee were kept in the new panel, 
headed by the chairman of National 
Fertilisers, Mr B. B. Singh (a member 
of the Pothen panel). Mr Paul Pothen 
and the RCF chairman .Mr Duleep 
Singh were also in the new panel. In 
addition, Mr K. C. Sharma., chairman 
of the FPDIL, Mr D. C Garni, chairman 
of the Gujarat State Fertillisers Cor 
poration, and two top execut ives of the 
{.irivate firm, Indian Explosi ves Ltd.— 
chairman K. V. Raghavan and manag- 
ii.ig director J. S. Baijal—--were in¬ 
ducted into the panel, which was set 
up on 15 February 1980 

.Hardly had the panel sta rted its 
deliberations, when Mr Sethi sent a 
note to the committee spec ifically 
asking it to consider the case of Pull 
man iKellogg, the firm which was third 
in tht' shortlist. This unusual gesture 
was obviously noticed: the then secret¬ 
ary of t he department, Mr K. R R ama- 
nathan, made a detailed note tc» the 
minister on 2.3 February. Mrs Ga ndhi 
shifted M’r Sethi out from this mini'stry 
on 6 Mart'h. Before leaving the miinis- 
try, Mr Sethi hurriedly put a note 
against the secretary’s-note, saying, “I 
am unable to understand why a tle- 
liberate att.empt is being made to 
bypass Pulln.'an Kellogg ” 

The secre tary Mi Kainanathan’s 
role, too, IS funny While it was undei’- 
standable when he was trying to up¬ 
hold an expeit ,oanel’s findings, and in 
the process cnissing swords with the 
minister, why o'id he rush with the 
case file to thf new minister, Mr 
Veerendia Paul, on the very day he 
rook over on 7 Vtaich? Why was Mr 
Ramanathdii so interested in the case? 
Mr Veereiidra Pa'til noted in the file 
that It would bo pt udeni lo wait for the 
.Singh committee's i eport. 

'The file was then sent by Mr 
Veereiidra Paul to the finance minis¬ 
ter, Mr R Venkdicirciman Mr Venk- 
ataraman wrote on the file on 15 April, 


Charan Singh government. In A.'>'8usr 
1979, the union government cle. 
the case for collaboration with Bri-' '^"- 
jMr Bahuguna was now the final ^ 
miinister, and he gave his okay aft t''' 
the file had been duly examined l>.v 
secretary (expenditure) in the financ- 
ministry. A new committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr Duleep Singh, 
chairman of RCF, negotiated the 
terms of the contract with Braun and 
arrived at draft contracts which were 
initialled by the RCF in December 
1979 and by the IIFCO in January/ 
February 1980. 


B ut when Mr P. C. Sethi returned to 
the department of petroleum, che¬ 
micals and fertilisers, he wanted a 
thorou^ revaluation of the case. He 
cited the 7 July 1979 noting of Mr 
Narsingh Yadav as an example of the 
«. malafid^es suspected by him, and asked 
an expert committee to take another 
look at the bids. Who were the experts 
chosen by Mr Sethi? With the excep- 


Fourth in 
the wor ld 

I n terms of productio.n and con¬ 
sumption ot chemical fertilisers, 
India ranks fourth in tlfe world- 
after the USA, the USSU and Chi¬ 
na. But there is tremendous poten- 
v-ial for growth. Wlijle wii are the 
I'liurth-largest consumer, our avar- 
a s’.e consumption per hacta re is one 
of the poorest, just 3D k^ as com- 
pai' ed to 400 kgs in Japan, .Holland 
ano' Belgium. Even Egypt co.nsumes 
150 I'-SS per hactare. At present we 
are 1 Heavily dependent on imports 
both I'J-f fertilisers and of raw mate¬ 
rials f.or the production of fertilis¬ 
ers An i.'-intl Bs 1,000 crores is v-pent 
on these' imports by the country 
every ye’*'*' 


"PM has seen the file. It is b« ! 
the relative merits of all the si.s c -' 
are assessed by the expert cuni!' 
as early as possible." So all tii 
firms were told to bid again b', i; 

B. Singh panel, and the entin- ' 
cise started all over again. Thi‘ ■> . 
tunity was utilised by the conii*.. 
of Braun to modify their fiid - 
Singh panel, however, suggest i 
the two plants af Thal-Vui>l. , 
awarded to Braun. In the ... 
Hazira, the three original pan. . 
hers maintained that it shou'o i 
Braun, but the four new nir-i . 
pointed that putting “all the ., 
one basket” was dangerous and ■. 
mended thatPullmanKelloBKix 
the two plants at Hazira. Sif.i, . 
the seend shortlisted firm, 'Ii.m 
not considered at all. 

In late July last year the > > ■ 
slated to come up before the i . 
committee on economic affair . h 
did not go to this apex body, in- 
on 29 July a sub-committee . 
cabinet, comprising four inn'i- 
was created. Two were membei. • i 
economic affairs committee— ti. .. 
minister‘Mr Venkataraman .<■. . . 
then petroleum minister, Mr Vi- 
dra Patil. Mr P. C. Sethi, who ili"it 
the works and housing minisiei 
Mr Shiv Shanker, the law mii. • 
were the other two in the sub-ci..i.i ■. 
tee. But apparently even this U i 
powered committee was divi 
sharply There was a deadlock 
ministers wanted Braun to b* 
pletely bypassed and ihe Thai < o. .. 
given to Haldor Topsoe The . 
information and broadcasting . 
ter, Mr Vasant Sathe, was no:!,. 

I'o be the fifth member of fh. 
committee on Thai and Hazira .>i . 
voted in favour of keeping oin i . 
and bringing in Haldor Tofiso 
associate of the Italian ftrn. 
Progetti Stiam had, in the nie.i. 
bagged all the seven contract. 
urey process fertiliser plan’ 
are to be set up along with :i < 
Hazira and operated with ih< *• • 
High gas. 

Mr Vasant Sathe wa^ not r. 
nev/ to the Thai case. As an opjif-. 
MPduniigJanata rule,hehadv'.< 
a letter td the then petroleum . 
ter, Mr Ba.huguna, recommendiu 
case of oni' of the six comp... 
Humphiey G lasgow. MrBahugi.. . 
sent the lette r of Sathe to ih. . 
enrnmittee for consideration li 
el, Humphrey .Glasgow was u i 
suitable 

W hile the deci sion to byp.., . 

may be a controversial .... 
fact that the secret’ files of the ,, 
ment were leaked out is uiid-. ■... 

'I'he CBI are at p.resent tu.liii 
about the case; an.d it seen.. .. 
mined to find out how thi !• • 
took place, which ulti'tnatelv i 
exposure in the I ok Sabi:.. 
December last 

!t is not nmi.sua! i.<. , 
ki ..p .1 lab on th< pio o ' 
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fil« when they ^re bidding for a pri> 
vate contract. In fact the goings-on in 
the corridors of power are better 
known to the agents of the private 
firms than perhaps even the top 
bureaucrats of the ministries—be¬ 
cause the agents operate both at the 
lower and the hi^er levels. While 
they use their charms with the senior 
officers to get the case cleared, (hey 
also remember to keep the (.lerical 
staff and especially the personal assis¬ 
tants of the officers, in good humour. 
And it is throu^ them that the real 
information is leaked out. When a 
report is being typed out, or cyclos- 
■tyled, an extra com can easily be kept 
by the junior functionaries in the 
ministeries and passed on to in¬ 
terested parties. There are some rack¬ 
eteers in Delhi who specialise in this 
kind of dirt. Thev do not work for any 
particular firm, but their services are 
available on hire to anyone who wants 
them. Often these people voluntarily 
go to the parties whose bids are pend¬ 
ing and offer them inside information 
and extra copies of .the notings on the 
giles. Recently the government banned 
fa number of such known agents from 
entering any government office. 

Espionage of this kind is not' res¬ 
tricted to firms bidding for tenders 
only. Sunday had reported in' its issue 
of 14 September 1980 how the visit of 
a secret Indian military mission to 
Israel in Janizary 1963 was leaked out 
later that year on the eve of Mr Chou 
en Lai’s visit to Egypt, much to Mr 

i awaharlai Nehru’s embarrassment. A 
igh-p<>wered enquiry was ordered 
into mis embarrassing leakage and it 
was found that the man who was in 
charge of the cyclostyling machine in 
the defence accounts department used 
to, as a matter of rputine, pass on an 
extra copy to a foreign. mission in 
'< Delhi, and he had passed on a copy of 
the tour schedule of the military team 
to the foreign agents. . • 



Veorendra PMtil P. C Stthi 


Who was the 
Kathmandu man? 


W hile the C9I are tightlipped 
about the investigations made 
by them in the "Petroleum Ministry 
Leakage Case” (that is how the 
Thai leakage is being described in 
CBI circles), an affidavit filed by 
the investigating superintendent of 
police of the SIU(l) branch of thi 
CBI, New Delhi before the Bombay 
High Court (to secure the arrest of 
Mr N. N. (Mama) Kapadie made 
some interesting revelations. 

S. P. Sardan Lai stated in his 
affidavit (criminal application no 
475 of 1981) that during investiga¬ 
tion one of the arrested persons had 
told the CBI that after the cabinet 
sub-committee was formed (on 29 
July, 1980), Mr N. N. Kapadie along 
with other “conspirators” went to 
Kathmandu to seek help from *100 
influential person” who was at that 
time camping there. "After IS mi¬ 
nutes thdy were told that they were 
late, but asked to give note on thfr 
subject which they gave at Delhi.” 

Who was this influential person? 
According to the grapevine in De¬ 
lhi, one WlP from India who was at 
that time camping in Kathmandu 
was a Swami who is close to the 
PM’s. house. Could it be possible 
that Mama Kapadia had sought his 
help in getting his case cleared? 
Arguing for Mr Kapadia before the 
Supreme Court on IS April (the 
plea was for anticipatory bail), Mr 
Rajni Patel referred to the CBl’s 
contention about Mama Kapadia’s 
meeting with an “influential per¬ 
son” in Kathmandu and asked the 
CBI counsel why the CBJ was not 
disclosing his name—or interrogat¬ 


ing this “influential person -” 

Another interesting revelation 
made by S. P. Sarderi Lai’s affidavit' 
was the amounts allegedly paid by 
Mama Kapadia’s nephew, Nanak 
Sheth, to procure the leaked secret 
documents. According to the CBI, 
the deal for these payments was 
struck in April 1979 when Nanak. 
Sheth allegedly ganged up with a 
government servant and told him to 
keep on passing on papers relating 
to C. F. Braun^s interests to him. 
Sardari Lai stated that the follow¬ 
ing peymottts were made against 
each document which was leaked; 

1. The evaluation committee re¬ 
port—Rs 2,000. 

2. Agenda of the secretaries 
committee—Rs 1,000, 

3. Cabinet agenda note—Rs 

1 , 000 . 

4. Notification on re¬ 
examination—Rs 100. 

5. Notification of extension—Rs 

100 . 

6. Original files regarding the 
contract—Rs 8,000 in two instal¬ 
ments. 

7. B. B. Singh committee’s re¬ 
commendations—Rs 500. 

8. Agriculture ministry’s note for 
cabinet meeting—Rs 500. 

Mr Sardari Lai further stated 
that, according to the statement of 
one of the accused, 30 or 40 copies . 
of the above documents were made 
by the Industrial Consultancy 
Bureau, of which Mama Kapadia is 
the chairman and Nanak Sheth the 
branch, manager in Delhi, and dis¬ 
tributed among members of parlia¬ 
ment. 
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A recent survey shows 96 out of every 100 
Fedders Lloyd 2^ntth owners would love to 
rectMnmend it to others. 



Here'S what they love about it 


Xenith—the world eloso 
Mdfo 

Anyone can sell you a refrige¬ 
rator if you have the money, 
but when you buy 
Zenith, you buy not 

e ' ist a refrigerator 
ut a convenience 
brought through 
technical advance¬ 
ment by world 
leaders in 
refrigeration, 
ladle’s first aad only fridge 
with built'ia water cooler 
Take the first convenience. A 
built-in water cooler. Press the 
lever on the door and you get 
cool water instantly... like they 
do in Japan and America. 

Save np to 25 per coat 
electricity 

Thp result, the door 
is opened for half the 
number of times or 
reducing the load on the 
compressor, improving 
cooling efficiency and decrea¬ 
sing power consumption—even 
up to 25 per cent. 




World class featores through a built-in automatic voltage 
world's loadiag tochaology stabilizer to withstand the 
Fedders Lloyd, the makers of widest fluctuations in voltage that 
Zenith, have behind them 2S can normally occur, 
years of association with world Has a few more thoaghtfal 
leaders in air-conditioning and eoavaaioBeos 
refrigeration technology. In Addition to all this, Zenith 

Zenith's compressor is made has a tilting bottle rack, remo- 
in collaboration with Tecumseh, vable butter cheese boxes and 
USA, who again are world lea- egg rack, plus two extra ice 
ders in compressor technology, trays, the largest freezer and 
Zenith's insulation material more storage space. 


'Spintex' is a product of collabo¬ 
ration with Johns Manville Inter¬ 
national Corporation, leaders 
in insulation technology. 

The only fridge with two>way 
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The Feroze Gandhi tradition 



I s a member of parliament within his 
rights to quote from secret govern¬ 
ment files to prove his point that the 
government has committed a mistake 
while arriving at a decision? Detailed 

§ uidelines in this matter wire laid 
own by the then Lok Sabha speaker 
in a ruling given on 26 February 1965. 
In that ruling, the speaker upheld the 
right of the members to quote from 
secret government files, no matter 
how they had laid their hands on them. 
But the speaker also made a stringent 
condition: MPs were not allowed to 
spring a surprise by suddenly quoting 
from secret documents. MPs are ex¬ 
pected to give prior notice to the 
speaker and to the government before 
quoting from secret files, and they 
have to give a personal undertaking to 
the effect that the files being exppsed 
are genuine. It is, moreover, not bind¬ 
ing on the government either to admit 
the authenticity of the file, or to lay 
the original file on the table of the 
house after an exposure by a member. 
The safeguard against unnecessary 
sensationalism also exists: in case a 
member makes a mistake, then the 
government can always initiate pri¬ 
vilege proceedings against the mem¬ 
ber for having misled the House. 

The first instance of an expose from 
official files, as recorded in the speak¬ 
er’s niling of 1%5, was in February 
1958. The credit for that goes to none 
other than the late Feroze Gandhi. In 
the course of a speech in the Lok 
Sabha, Feroze Gandhi, who was an 
independent member, referred to cer¬ 
tain notes of the finance ntioister to 
the principal finance secretaiy: he 
also quoted from these secref files in 
the course of his speech. When the 
treasury benches objected, and 
wanted to know how he had got the 


documents, Feroze Gandhi replied: “If 
I were to reveal all the sources of my 
information this enquiry would never 
have been held; I cannot.” The speak¬ 
er had ruled then that it was not 
necessary for Feroze Gandhi to di¬ 
vulge his source of information. “It has 
been repeatedly held in courts of law 
that even if a document is obtained by 
stealth, so long as it is genuine it is 
admissable in evidence,” the speaker 
said. 

In another instance, CPI member 
Homi Daji and S. M. Banerji (Indepen¬ 
dent) laid on the table of the House in 
the budget session in 1963 an auditor’s 
report on the working of two insurance 
companies which the government had 
earlier said should not be made public 
in the national interest. They also 
exposed the report of the then attor¬ 
ney general Mr Shastri, on the Vivian 
Bose commission’s report, which the 
government did not want to make 
public. 

More recently, K. P. Unnikrishnan 
quoted from a top secret letter con¬ 
cerning RAW in a debate in the Lok 
Sabha on 15 May 1978. In that letter 
(No. T325/FS/76, dated 15.3.76), the 
then foreign secretary, Kewal Singh, 
had directed the governor of the Re¬ 
serve Bank to transfer $ 5.5 million to 
the Union Bank of Switzerland at 
C^neva for secret use by the govern¬ 
ment. Unnikrishnan had proved, by 
quoting a subsequent letter written by 
the then number two man in RAW, Mr 
Shankaran Nair (DO No. iO/SOP/76, 
dated 11.5.76, addressed to the d^uty 
chief accountant of the Reserve Bank 
of India) that this money had been 
collected by Mr Nair at Geneva and 
passed on to the Hinduja brothers of 
Iran. In 1972, Unnikrishnan had 
quoted from Secret files of the Indian 


Oil Corporation and exposed a manag¬ 
ing director who had submitted 
fraudulent medical bills worth Rs 1.5 
lakhs. The officer was later removed. 

^s Margaret Alva quoted from 
secret defence ministry files in the 
Rajya Sabha last year, and her expose 
led to the stoppage of the sale of 
Centurion tanks. 

On 21 December 1960, the speaker 
of the Lok Sabha had asked the opin¬ 
ion of Jawaharlal Nehru on the subject 
of members laying on the table secret 
files of the government. Nehru’s reply 
was: “So far as I am concerned, I think 
that this business of considering docu¬ 
ments confidential and secret by our 
ministers or departments is carried to 
an unnecessary extreme. I think it is a 
habit coming back from the old days, 
of-marking all kinds of papers ’con¬ 
fidential’ and ‘secret’. Sometimes they 
are not so, sometimes they are, of 
course. That is true. I should like as 
many papers as possible to be placed 
on the table of the House or to be 
made available to the members.” 

Freedom of speqch in Parliament, 
with its accompan^ng privileges, as 
enshrined in Article 105 of the Con¬ 
stitution, is the essence of Parliamen¬ 
tary democracy. If the camouflage of 
official secrets is allowed to shroud 
dirty deals in the corridors of power, 
then Parliament, which is the watch¬ 
dog over the spendings from the con¬ 
solidated fund of India, cannot func¬ 
tion. While the present government 
has taken a stringent view of the 23 
December 1980 expose in the Lok 
Sabha, it may be interesting to hark 
back to the days of Jawaharlal Nehru 
and see what he had to say about a 
situation like the one created by the 
Thai leakage. 
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THE MURDEROUS 
BOMBS OF ASSAM 


Subirlloy reports from Gauhati ‘ _ , 

O n 6 April, Mr E. S. Parthasar- but had marked hirn.out as one of the on 13 Februa^ at Puranmudam in 

athy, the divisional commis- main “enemies" of the agitation. Ngwgong district^ two feet m the main 

sioner for upper Assam was in. Mr Parthasarathy had to pay the 1150 km Duliajan-Barauni pipeline 
his Jorhat omce as usual by ten ultimate price. No sooner had he re- was blown off. There had been an even 
in the morning. He had reason laxed in nis chair on 6 April than a earlier attempt to blow off the pipe- 
to feel a little relaxed. Gone were the massive explosion rent the air. And it line but the bomb had been discovered 
days of tension that had plagued the was all over for Mr Parthasarathy. His before.it could explode, 
administration in upper Assam since bloodsplattered body was only half The 19-31 April budget session of 
the agitation had laid siege on the intact, the room was in a shambles, the Assam Legislative Assembly, 
pipeline headquarters of Oil India Ltd This was the most lethal blow, ever which was marked by tumultous 
at Duliajan in Oibrugarh district and since the first bombs started going off scenes and developments within the 
stopped the outflow of crude from the in Assam in early 1980, As the state house, also became historic fw the 
Assam oilfields. The most harrowing and the nation gasped in shock, a bomb blasts that both hermded and 
day had been 18 January 1980 when crucial message went home with dead- terminated it. On the night before the 
Dr Robi Moitra of Oil India Ltd and ly insistence. The terrorist killings session began, two explosions rocked 
three picketers were killed. But things mat had marked the conflicts in the the Assembly hostel area right in the 
were much better now. The agitation other states of the north eastern re- heart of the sudlJOsedly secure admi- 
was muted, if not over. There was a gion—Nagaland, Mizoram and Man- nistrative township of Dispur. But this' 

popular government of sorts after a ipur—had now established themselves was nothing compared to the series of 

Jong period of President’s rule. Also, in Assam too. blasts along railway tracks on the 

the new menace, the bomb explosions The grenade that killed Mr Parth- night of 31 March-1 April. Altogether 
in-various parts of the state, had asarathy came close on the heels of a seven explosions went off between 10 
abated a little in the last few days. Mr severe explosion the previous day (5 pm and 2 am in which the Assam mail 
Parthasarathy could take some person- April) that wrecked the petroleum was derailed and one railway em- 
al credit for the new situation. Sum- products pipeline from Gauhatrto Sili- ployee killed. Those who wanted to, 
moned back from Pondicherry to help guri near Barpeta. On 6 April itself a register their displeasure at the 
set right the Assam administration, he bomb had gone off in one of the Assembly session being held, and an 
had gone about his work with charac- buildings at the Oil India township of elected government functioning, clear- 
teristic firmness and efficiency. This Narangi near Gauhati. An earlier ma- ly had the means to lend a touch of 
had paid dividends administratively, jor attack on a pipeline had occurred ddath to their message._ 


Volunteer Force of AASU holding public drill in Gauhati in May 1980 














In Junel 980, PREPAK leader Maipak Sarma held a meeting 
at ^ich plans were hatc^ied to take terrorism to Assam, 
^u^nts were drawn up to assassinate leading politicians 
like ^rat Sinha and Mrs Taimur. A dedsion was taken to 
raid tiie Resen/e Bank of India office at Qauhati. Among the 
documents seized was a detailed and accurate plan of tiie 
Qauhati RBI. 


Anodier onaboltc target of the ter¬ 
rorists has been All India Radio in- 
suUatimis. In the early days of the 
agitation, AIR seemed to have passed 
completely into the hands of- the agita¬ 
tion. Since President's rule, the pro¬ 
cess has been slowly reversed and 
hence the auer of the agitators to¬ 
wards the AIR of today. On 11 Febru¬ 
ary, the transmission towers of the two 
main radio stations in the state, 
Gauhati and Dibruurh, were dam¬ 
aged by two blasts, ‘fiansmission from 
Dtbnigarfa, station was affected for 
some time. 

The first major attack on an impor¬ 
tant individual occurred in Assam on 
19 April 1980 when a grenade was 
lobbed on the car of the leading Con- 
gress(I) politician, Mr Hiteswar Saikia 
(currently education minister in the 
Anowara Taimur ministry) at Nazira 
vilUge in ^ibsagar district. Luckily, 
neither Mr Saikia nor any of those 
travelling with him were hurt. But one 
of the assailants was killed in the 
explosion. He was later identified as 
belonging to the Jatiatabadi Yuba 
Cbhatra Parishad, but as a dead man 
tells no tales, the lead took the police 
nowhere. 

During that period last year, when 
the All Assam Minority Students Un¬ 
ion came into being and the minorities 
began regrouping themselves under 
the protection of President’s rule, 
there were several incidents involving 
explosives, mainly in areas where the 
minorities were numerically strong, 
like Tinsukia, Dhubri, Rangia and 
Margherita. In Rangia, two Bengalis 
were arrested in two separate inci¬ 
dents and a man was killed in an 
explosion While making bombs. There 
was also an incident of bombs being 
hurled at an AASU picket. But minor¬ 
ity activity of this type died down 
towards the latter half of 1980. 

P olice officials now going through 
the records of the past 15 months 
of terrorist activity find a pattern 
First came the letter bombs and crack 
ers. Then came the attack on public 
property: the railways, the pipelines 
and AIR. It is only recently that the 
pro-agitation terrorists have started 
regularly atucking selected people. 
On 6 December 1980 the Congress! I) 
ministry was formed, and it repre¬ 
sented the defeat of the agitation in its 
attempts to prevent a popular govern¬ 
ment from coming to power until fresh 
elections could be held on the basis of 
new voters lists from which ‘fore¬ 
igners’ names were deleted. And the 
extremists were anxious to make life 
difticult for the new government. In 
the first eleven months of 1980 there 
were 52 incidents which were reg¬ 
istered under the Explosive Subst¬ 
ances Act. But this figure shot up to 72 
in the period between 1 December and 
7 April. The worst month seems to 
the current one of April; in the first 
seven days there have already been 
ten incidents. 

Through these IS months, as the 
target of attack has slowly shifted, so 
has the nature of the devices u^. 


First came the letter bombs and crack¬ 
ers that were thrown at people or 
objects. These attacks were mainly 
limited to areas in Goalpara^ Dibru- 
gdrh and Darrang districts which were 
previously CPI(M) strongholds. Then 
came the period of small devices with 
greater combustible potential: gela¬ 
tine pieces or gunpowder wrappM in 
sutU (ttvine). Attacks with these have 
been limited to Nowgong and Kamrup 
districts. In a third category come the 
sophisticated bombs with timing de¬ 
vices. These are set off with elMtric 
charges, and have been used mostly in 
Darrang and Kamrup districts. In the 
final category come grenades stolen 
from military and para-military 
sources, or the underground forces of 
other states in the region. These have 
been mostly used in upper Assam. The 
device that killed Parthasarathy was a 
grenade whose pin and timer had been 
taken off and the electric charges so 
placed that when pressure was applied 
the circuit would be completed and 
the device go off. 

So far this year seven people have 
been killed and 23 injured by terror¬ 
ists. Against an enemy as lethal as this 
the government has been peculiarly 
inactive. Till 10 April it had arrested 
only 55 people in connection with the 
72 cases registered for the December- 
early April period. And these 55 relate 
to only 14 of the 72 cases: for the 
remaining 58 cases no arrests have 
been madie yet. Even the figure of SS 
on 14 cases does not give the full 
picture. As many as 12 have been 
arrested over one explosion in Gauhati 
and four over the explosion in Jorhat. 
Not a single chargesheet has been 
filed in Assam so far in any terrorism 
case. 

Why? The startling truth is that 
Assam even now hardly has any func¬ 
tioning intelligence apparatus worth 
the name. The rot, as in the whole 
administration, started during the 
days of the Jogen Hazarika ministry 
that replaced the Janata ministry of 
Mr (kilap Barbora. During that period, 
in late 1979, the agitation held total 
stray over the state—and the police 
became ineffective, either in the 
routine matter of providing protection 
to the minorities or the more sensitive 
task of gathering intelligence. The 
police began to discharge its routine 
duties better after Mr H. C. Sarin took 
over in late April 1980, and more so 
since'Mrs Taimur came to power in 
DNecember, but police intelligence did 
not improve. 

One example will suffice. As early 
as in September 1980 the governor had 
ordered that a special operations unit 


be set up immediately under an SP to 
combat terrorism but this did not start 
functioning till February. For all this a 
certain amount of blame is now being 
placed on Mr Sarin. The current 
assessment is that he was too new to 
Assam to be able to plunge straii^t 
into the fray. He was also deeply 
apprehensive of demoralising the 
police force by taking strong action 
against senior police officers. So Jie 
largely let the the police force func¬ 
tion the best it could on its own. For 
example, it was the Taimur govern¬ 
ment that finally arrested and prop¬ 
osed the dismissal of Mr Hiranya Bhat- 
.tacharya, the former DIG Border. Dur¬ 
ing President’s rule he went on medic¬ 
al leave after being transferred to 
Delhi, set himself up at the Gauhati 
Medical College Hospital and merrily 
continued his role of advising the 
movement from his ‘sick’ bed. 

One of the important decisions tiie 
government took last month to tone up 
the intelligence apparatus was to 
transfer out the sp^ial IGP(SB), Mr 
Mihir Baniah, and Mr Samar Das was 
brought in. Mr Baruah has now been 
appointed chief security officer of the 
Indo Burma Petroleum Company in 
Calcutta. Another new arrival on the 
Assam scene is an old hand, Mr K. P. S. 
Gill, who has been additional JGP 
since March. He was transferred to 
Meghalaya towards end 1979, dur¬ 
ing the height of the agitation when a 
youth, Khargeshwar Tjalukdar, was 
drowned after a police latbi charge. 
Incensed public opinion at that time 
held Mr Gill personally responsible for 
the death. 

S ome concrete clues are available 
about the extent and power of the 
terrorists. Hie grenade that killed Mr 
Parthasarathy, the explosion that rip¬ 
ped the Gauhati-Siliguri pipeline, and 
other recent blasts ail point to the 
highly sophisticated exiwrtise avail¬ 
able to the terrorists. A key arrest 
made so far is that of Mr Biraja Nanda 
Choudhury, a former “sub-area orga¬ 
niser” of the Special Security Bureau. 
The SSB was set up after the India- 
China war of 1962 by the then director 
of the Intelligence Bureau, Mr B. N. 
Mullick. His idea was to help the 
border people of the north east de¬ 
velop a sense of national identity, to 
teach them self-defence and train 
them in counter-insurgency. The SSB 
has been periodically holding camps 
all over the north east, training the 
local people in self-defence. It has alra 
given selected individuals training in 
explosives and guerilla activities. Mr 
Choudhury has been arrested along 
Corbnuad an ptga 26 23 
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with his daughter in Gauhati and the 
two of them are now being interro¬ 
gated by the police. 

Another clue as to who mi^t be 
helping the teitorists comes from a 
case' that the police seem to have 
cracked. In August 1980 some young 
men rode up to a Marwari’s gaddi in 
the business area of Gauhati, Fancy 
Bazaar, and attempted to loot his cash. 
They failed, but shot two people dead. 
The young men were later tracked 
down to Shillong and arrested. From 
their interrogation the suspicion grew 
that the People’s Liberation Army of 
Kanglaipak (PREPAK), one of the two 
main insurgency groups in Manipur, 
was involved through one of its main 
leaders, Maipak Sarma. When Sarma 
himself was later arrested in Shillong 
further details came to light, particu¬ 
larly after a camp of his group at 
Dawki on Meghalaya’s border with 
Bangladesh was raided and many 
documents seized. It seems that in 
June 1980, Maipak Sarma held a meet¬ 
ing at which plans were hatched to 
take terrorism to Assam. Blueprints 
were drawn up to assassinate leading 
politicians like ex chief minister Sarat 
Sinha and Mrs Anowara Taimur. A 
decision was also taken to raid the 
Reserve Bank of India office at Gauha¬ 
ti. Among the documents seized was a 
detailed and accurate plan of the 
Gauhati RBI. 

Maipak Sarma made contacts in 
Assam with people in the movement 
(including one teacher, one business¬ 
man and one chartered accountant). 
He came to Gauhati in May, collected 
volunteers and held two training 
camps at Basistha and Burnihat. At 
these camps a hard core group of 
about 30 young people received gueril¬ 
la training. From these beginnings was 
formed the United Peoples Liberation 
Army of Seven States. Their aim was 
to make the whole of the north east 
secede from India. They even con¬ 
tacted the rebel Naga leader Muivah, 
now in Burma, but apparently no 
agreement was reached. FToof of links 
between the Assam terorists and PRE¬ 
PAK makes a longstanding fear fright¬ 
eningly real; the whole of the north 
east going up in flames as a result of 
cooperation between the various ter¬ 
rorist groups. 

O n 11 January this year a time 
device went off in a shop in Kalai- 
aon in Darrang district, killing shop- 
eeper Ramani Mohan Oebnath and 
another person. Debnath was a leader 
of the local Bengali community and in 
the bad books of the agitation. The 
police have arrested Hiren Saharia, 
Mahendra Kalita and a few others in 
this connection; they were all at one 
time trained by the SSB and were 
members of the Volunteer Forces of 
the AASU. The first trace of the 
Volunteer Force’s involvement in ter¬ 
rorism came in March 19K0 when, in 
Bijni in Goalpara district, someone 
gave two cowherds a packet to carry. 
When they tried to open the packet it 
went off. In the subsequent search 
more explosives were discovered and 
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the local OC was even injured when 
some of it went off. The Volunteer 
Force’s involvment was suspected in 
this. This force of the AASU was 
formed in early 1980 and attracted a 
lot of attention by the drills it held in 
public places. These public drills were 
later banned but the Volunteer Force 
is known to have held more elaborate 
training camps in Mangaldai in Dar¬ 
rang district. (The Assam movement 
began with the largescale deletion of 
the names of ‘foreigners’ from voters 
lists for a byeiection to the Mangaldai 
parliamentarv seat in mid-1979.) 

In August 1980 there were 
attempts to prevent children from 
attending the schools that were 
reopening after a long break. In Mar- 
gherita grenades were lobbed at Ben¬ 
gali mothers taking their children to a 
local school. The hand of the Jatiya 
Rakshi Bahini (National Guard) was 
seen in this incident. Its sarbadhi- 
aayak. Binod Chetia, was arrested. 
The bahini is the volunteer wing of the 
Jatiyata^di Yuba Chhatra Parishad 
(J'YCP), a constituent of the GSP. 

The important thing about all these 
groups is that they are still quite new 
and nebulous. In the murky grey twi¬ 
light of an underground movement 
slowly taking root, labels, nomencla¬ 
ture and written constUutions matter 


M aipak Sarma, the urban 
guerilla terror of Manipur, 
led a special branch team of 
the Assam Police on 17 
February to his hideout at 
Dawki, a bustling Meghalaya village 
bordering Sylhet district of Bang¬ 
ladesh. It was a chilly day and rain was 
keeping up a steady patter. The hide¬ 
out—a thatched one-room house own¬ 
ed by Maipak’s Khasi mistress Teresa 
Lamia—was located in the middle of a 
bazaar. During the search the sleuths 
stumbled on a sheaf of papers. There 
were ripples of excitement among the 
policemen as they began to read the 
apers, written in neat handwriting 
ut in bad English. Contained in two 
separate bunches of foolscap paper 
were daring plots to commit a daylight 
robbery in the Gauhati branch of the 
Reserve Bank of India and to assassin¬ 
ate nine dignitaries including Assam 
chief minister Anowara Taimur, her 
two ministerial colleagues, education 
minister Hiteswar Saikia and irriga- 


little. What matters is the hate in some 
hearts, and the weapons of death in 
the hands of some others. And surely 
the most ineffective way of fighting 
this is by the ludicrous checks and 
secuit^ arrangements that are now 
being introduced in the capital area of 
Dispur. A pedestrian is questioned 
before being let in. (An impressive 
occupant in an impressive looking car 
gets by much more easily, j The govern¬ 
ment officer going back home uso has 
to establis(|,na bonafkies. IW answer 
to the terrorism surely is the ability to 
play the essentially political game of 
counter-insurgency. But for that you 
need a firm and stable government. 
And some ministers in the T^mur 
government have not decorated their 
living quarters properly yet for they 
do not know how long they will remain 
there. 

Meanwhile, senior government offi¬ 
cials take lectures from army officers 
on explosives, and make jokes about 
not being responsible for the possible 
bomb in the boot when you ask for a 
lift. Formerly, after periodic bloodlet¬ 
ting Assam always returned to its 
easygoing, charming self. Now the air 
is filled with talk of a bloody insurgen¬ 
cy. By the time Assam comes out of it 
you may not recognise it if you had 
known it before. 


tion minister Afzalur Rahaman and 
the state’s special IGP (special branch) 
Samar Das. 

The twin plots of bank robbery and 
assassinations were intended as a ciw- 
tain-raiser to a wave of terrorism in 
troubled Assam, planned for early this 
year by an underground extremist 
body which forged a clandestine link 
with the rebel People’s Revolutionary 
Party of Kanglaipak (PREPAK) of 
Manipur. The man who made this task 
possible is Maipak Sarma, a 32-year- 
old daredevil who set ablaze Imph^ 
valley with urban guerilla terrorism in 
1979. The activities of Maipak, code 
name “Jackal,” gathered by the in¬ 
telligence operatives by interrogating 
him at Gauhati, Shillong, Dimapur and 
Irophal for the past three months, 
project him as an intriguing man of 
many roles. Said an intelligence opera¬ 
tive about Maipak, “He is a ruthless 
guy with a known t ecord of 22 killings, 
a double agent and the man behind 
the Manipur insurgents’ connection 


The “Jackal” 
goes to Assam 

By Santanu Ghosh 
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The 32-year-old daredevil who set ablaze Imphai 
valley In 1979 is an intriguing man of many 
roles. Intelligence sources describe him as “a 
ruthless guy with a known record of 22 killings, a 
double agent and the marl behind the Manipur 
insurgents’ connection with the Assam extremists.” 


with the Assam extremists.” The 
chance airest of Maipak at Shillong by 
CRPF on 8 February however aborted 
the plots and also the schemes to set 
off the planned terrorism. “Jackal cal¬ 
led it a day,” shrilled a CRPF officer 
while communicating over telephone 
Maipak’s nabbing to police heaoquar- 
ters at Gauhati. 

Maipak slipped into Gauhati in 
mid-May last year and checked in at a 
hotel at Panbazar. Through his known 
contacts who stayed at a Manipuri 
locality in City’s Ulubari area, Maipak 
sent word to the hawks in AASU and 
All Assam Gana Sangram Parishad. 
Some desultory contacts were estab¬ 
lished with some persons who were 
loosely linked with AASU or AAGSP. 
Maipak, in his confessional statement 
to the police, a businessman, a teacher 
and a chartered accountant. With 
Maipak came three other PREPAK 
members. By mid-June the contacts 
began to take a tangible shape. Fuel¬ 
led perhaps by adventurism, a hall¬ 
mark for all kinds of terrorism, the 



extremists in A.ssam and Maipak’s 
compatriots decided to float an under¬ 
ground organisation. At a meeting in a 
room in a city hotel on 20 June, such 
an organisation was set up. It was 
christened the United People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army of Seven States (UPLASS). 
The aim was avowedly secessionist 
with stress on the urgency of a hook-up 
between the region’s tribal or sub¬ 
nationalist dissidents. Maipak said his 
Assamese collaborators asked for arms 
training. A decision was taken to col¬ 
lect arms as Maipak’s men had only a 
.12 pistol, a 9 mm pistol, a stengun and 
a .35 bore revolver with them. 

The training started vidth the open¬ 
ing of a camp at Silphukhuri, a 
crowded downtown Gauhati locality, 
to the complete ignorance of the 
police. Between July 1980 and Febru¬ 
ary 1981, three more training camps 
were opened in the city's Beltola and 
Bashistna suburbs and at Burnihat on 
the Gauhati-Meghaiaya border. While 
the camp at Beltola was lodged in the 
house of a PHE SDO, taken at a 
monthly rent of Rs 450, the one in 
Burnihat was camouflaged behind the 
forest college. To help in the training, 
Maipak brought more of his men from 
Imphal and in July the number of such 
people was around 30. Though Maipak 
denied receiving money from the 
Assam extremists for the trainii4( he 
imparted them, a police source said he 
was given Rs 5,000 a month. 

Maipak and his Assamese cohorts 
kept the police at bay by a meticulous 
intelligence system and constant 
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Maipak Sarma 

switching of'hideouts. Police however 
sniffed the racket and were hot on the 
trail of Maipak. The first information 
report (FIR), in this connection, was 
filed by a SB inspector S. P. Sarmah at 
Gauhati on 27 July last. The case 
number was 176(7)80. Police were cer¬ 
tain about Maipak’s foray into Gauhati 
when two factions of PREPAK clashed 
at a hotel in the city’s Paltanbazar 
area. Two activists from the Tulachan- 
dra faction of PREPAK—Kirtibabu 
Singh and his jean-clad girl companion 
Langding—arrived in Gauhati in the 
middle of June to settle scores with 
Maipak and his deputy, Leishambi 
Sin^. Maipak picked up from the 
grapevine the news regarding their 
arrival and fixed a rendezvous at Jana¬ 
ta hotel for a possible rapprochement. 
It was 30 June. But the meeting took a 
stormy turn with Leishambi nurling 
accusations against Tulachandra. A 
scuffle began and Leishambi was 
roughed up. Two revolver shots rang 
out during the melee and a curious 
onlooker in the lobby—an auto¬ 
rickshaw driver—was hit. 

The Janta hotel fracas made 
Maipak jittery and he went straight to 
Siillong in the first week of July. The 
police were also on their toes by then 
and acting on a tip-off raided the 
Beltola camp and retrieved a Survey of 
India map of Barpeta subdivision, nine 
detonators, three gelignite sticks and 
some safety fuse wires from there. A 
spate of arrests followed and they 


included bodi trusted Malp^ aides 
and people fnmi Assam. Tile hotel 
shootout incident confirmed the nag¬ 
ging suspicion that Maipak fled Man- 
mur to escape the wrath of the 
Tulachandra faction which held both 
Maipak and Leishambi as renegades 
planted in PREPAK as police agents. 

11^ aipak, a resident of the Singjamei 
XVJLarea of Imphal town and a school 
dit^ut, was drafted in the PREPAK 
in its formative days. Leishambi alias 
Ibomvha Singh was a sepoy in the fifth 
Manipur Rifles. 

In his confessional statement, 
Maipak gave a startling exposure of 
how he double-crossed his comrades- 
in-arms and maintained mysterious re¬ 
lations %vith the high-ups in the govern¬ 
ment. At Shillong he rented a two- 
room house in the Nongth^ai area 
and was maintaining his link with the 
extremists in Gauhati through the son 
of an ex-lAF personnel. Maipak again 
became panicky when he picked up 
the news that his friend Leishambi had 
turned against him and was tt^ng to 
kill him. Leishambi was telling his 
friends that during the Janata hotel 
incident Maipak did not help him as 
Tulachandra’s men assaulted him. On 
hearing the news Maipak walked 
straight to the Shillong police station 
on’ 19 July and told OC Lahan that he 
was an informer of the Manipur IGP 
and wanted to talk to him. 

According to Maipak’s statement, 
SP Shillong, E. N. Ram Mohan, check¬ 
ed on Maipak’s credentials and the 
rr.oel leader passed on information of 
Leishambi’s whereabouts to Imphal. A 
hunt for Leishambi then started and 
he was killed in an encounter with 
security forces near Dimapur in Naga¬ 
land four days later. Maipak also 
stated that he was once handed over 
Rs 3,000 by a top police official of 
Manipur at a CRPF camp at Polo Bazar 
in Shillong and received Rs 4,000 on 3 
September from the then chief minis¬ 
ter of Manipur, R. K. Dorendra Singh, 
for his treatment when he called on 
the chief minister at Raj Niwas in 
Shillong. The Assam police could know 
more of Maipak’s machinations when 
two of his aides were arrested on 15 
August on specific charges. After the 
arrest of a gun runner on 21 January at 
Jalukbari near Gauhati, Maipak was 
further fear-stricken and shifted to 
Dawki. On 8 February he was arrested 
with two revolver bullets in his person 
from a hotel at Shillong. He was 
chargesheeted on 23 March under IPC 
section 121/124A. 

Maipak impressed the Assam 
police with his leadership qualities 
and ingenuity in planning. The plot to 
commit robbi^ at the RBI was simply 
superb, confided a police officer. A 
layout of the six-storey^ RBI building 
was recovered at Dawki. An employee 
of the iMuik who heli^ M^ak hatch 
the plot was also naobed. The plot to 
kill Samar Das, Special IGP, was very 
elaborate. The plan was to shoot him 
from a thick undergrowth near Lak- 
shmi Niwas, a cottage near his official 
residence. ■ 
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‘ BfllM 
end 10 an 
HinsMens 
caieer 

H ema was not particularly excited 
when Iwr husband Mr E. S. Parth- 
* asarathi. then the chief secretary in 
Pondicherry was shifted to the trou¬ 
bled state of Assam in June 1979 as 
the Commissioner for the Upper 
Assam division. But Mr Paratbasarathi 
was. For, he was retumii^ to the state 
where he had started his career as a 
civil servant in 1961 and which he had 
served in different capacities till his 
transfer to New Delhi in 1970. Despite 
her initial hesitation, Hema followed 
her husband to his headquarters in 
Jorehat. But she was never at ease. 
She could never get over the nauing 
fear that someday some meat Mnn 
might come to her husband. This fear 
deepened after Mr Parthasarathi nar¬ 
rowly escaped death at Nowgong in 
Mar^. The room he was occupying at 
the Circuit House was wrecked by a 
bomb blast only minutes after he had 
vacated it. 

Since then, Hema had been re¬ 
questing Mr Parthasarathi to be more 
careful. But Mr Parthasarathi was con¬ 
fident. He was very sure of himself 
and would invariably laugh at any 
suggestion of danger to his life. His 
re^ was; “1 have not harmed any¬ 
body and nobody will harm me.” But 
this would not pacify Hema. She did 
not like her husband going to the 
bazaar unescorted and on toot. She 
would ask her servants to open the 
letters addressed to her husband so 
that “letter bombs” did not explode in 
face. Perhaps, towards the end Mr 
l^arthasarathi too was gettmg suspi- 
Ir^ious. Since the beginning of April his 
hate mail began swelling. That 
was possibly why he could be per¬ 
suaded to have a tighter security for 
his residence. 

Even then, Hema was not prepared 
for the disaster. On that fateful day— 
Monday 6 April—both she and her 
husband woke up quite early in the 
morning. They had planned to start 
reading out passages from the 
Rsmayana together on th« day so that 
the epicVouId be completed in instal¬ 
ments by 12 April, Ramaavami day. 
They finished reading the first instal¬ 
ment at around 8^30 am. Soon after 
lunch was served to Mr Parthasarathi. 
He always wanted his lunch that way— 
Searlv in the morning. A little before 10 
^ he left his residence for his office, 

V 500 yards away. 



£. S. Parthasarathi 


Then at 10.10 am came the bang. 
People came running on to the street 
from the building in which the Com¬ 
missioner’s office was located as well 
as from the neighbouring 'houses. 
Some of the office staff who rushed to 
the Commissioner’s chamber found Mr 
Parthasarathi lying in a pool of blood. 
His chair was in pieces. Irae lower part 
of his body was badly mutiliamd. But 
he was still breathing. Once he raised 
his hand and even shouted something 
in Tamil which nobody in the room 
could understand. 

Then the body went limp. 

Hema too had heard the bang but 
like many others she dismissed it as 
nothing more than the bursting of a 
truck tyre. Only when she saw the 
scramble in the street in front of her 
residence did she realise that some¬ 
thing terrible had happened. It took 
her a few more minutes to realise that 
she was closely connected to what had 
happened. Standing near the gate she 
heard people on the street talking 
animatedly about a bomb. Then, she 
heard the chilling words: Commission¬ 
er’s office. As soon as she heard those 
words, she ran towards the residence. 
Panting, she picked up the telephone 
and dialled her husband’s office. The 
voice at the other end asked her to 
rush to the office. The time was 
around 10.20 am—ten minutes after 
the bang. Obviously, everybody in the 
office had forgotten that Mr Parthasar- 
athi’s wife should be informed before 
anybody else about the matter. 

It took Hema a few more minutes to 
reach the office. As she crossed the 
door leading to her husband’s cham¬ 
ber, she froze for a moment and then 
broke down in tears. Mr Panhasarathi 
was soil lying in the (mol of blood and 
she implored the office staff to rush 
1^ to the hospital. The blast had 
occurred thirty minutes ago. But the 
office staff appeared to be in utter 
confusion. None of them could get an 
ambulance to carry Mr Parthasarathi. 

Mr E.S. Parthasarathi 
used to say: “I have not 
harmed anyone and 
nobody will harm me/’ 


the topmost govemment executive td 
the area, to the hqsi^tal. Ultimately, 
he was pushed into the rear seat of a 
car and was driven to the hospital with 
his wife trailing behind in a jeep. A% 
the hospital, Mr Parthasarathi was 
wheeled straight to the operation 
room. The doctors, however, could do 
nothing. Mr Parthasarathi was already 
dead. 

The death drove Hema to a state of 
penmtual shock and silence. It has 
also made her even more possessive 
about her son, Venkatesh, and daugh¬ 
ter, Basumati. She would not let them 
leave her even for a moment. So upset 
was she that whenever she heard a 
noise she would scream: “Bomb..?yes 
they are coming with bombs” and hide 
her children behind her. She even 
declined to see her husband’s body 
' during the funeral. She would rather 
remember her husband’s face as he 
bade her goodbye when he left for his 
office on that fateful day. 

There cannot be a^ doubt about 
the killers’ intentions. 'Iney wanted to 
finish off just one jierson—Mr Parth¬ 
asarathi. That was why they selected a 
bomb which would be just ri^t for the 
purimse. They placed it in such a 
manner (under the cushion of his seat 
in the office) that it would bit their 
target only. In this way they also took 
care of the [mssibility of the device 
being accidentally set off to explode 
by either the sweeper or the {>eon 
while sweeping or dusting the place 
before the arrival of Mr Parthasarathi. 
The device was a booby trap set to go 
off when Mr Parthasarathi sat over It. 
The bomb cannot be bought dff the 
shelf. Nor could it be set to explode by 
a layman. What this means is that 
there must have been some very skil¬ 
led people behind the act. It wu the 
work of professionals both in daring 
and accuracy. 

Presumably the killers also knew 
that Mr Parthasarathi was more 
vulnerable in his office than at his 
residence, because there were fewer 
guards in the office. They also knew 
that they stood a better chance in 
gaining accomplices in the office. So, if 
Mr Parthasarathi was to be killed it 
had to be at his office. For planting the 
bomb they needed time. Nothing could 
have been better than the weekend. 
They had the entire Saturday evening 
and the whole of Sunday to accomplish 
their task. The possibility of interfer¬ 
ence was also little since there was 
virtually no one in the office. The 
device was possibly planted on Sunday 
and must have been at the time Mr 
Parthasarathi was celebrating his 
wife’s birthday doing the round of 
temples with her offering prayers. 

Mr Parthasarathi was planning to 
visit Madras on 1 May to s{>end a 
month with his parents. He had 
booked his tickets with Indian Air¬ 
lines. But he flew in on 7 April, much 
earlier than was ejected. It was a 
different homecoming. He came in 
dead in a coffin—a prey to hatred and 
yiblence. 

Toesbar Pandit in Madras 
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Anytime between 
7 PM and 6 AM 

In everyone's life there is this charmed 
hour. A span of breath taking time when one 
feels extremely alive and brimming with zest. 

Probably it's the sunset hour. Or the time 
you went out partyino and .saw the spectacle of 
a star-spangled . C: '* jc !d be the midnight 
hour when tifect ’ . - '. ' dstill but your 
heart races witt . ■ : •. • : what coi! :; 
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if you’ve the inclination,we've the time! 


Watch Division 








SPEQAL RB»ORT 


I Nepal: 

The next ritual 

Why have supporters of the multiparty system 
decided to boycott the 9 May poll in protest? Bhola 
Chatterji finds out, and asks B. P. Koirala why hq 
had accepted the 1979 referendum verdict if he 


opposes elections now. 

E vents seem to have over¬ 
taken the most enlight¬ 
ened man ever to occupy 
Narayanhiti palace in 
Kathmandu. There are in¬ 
dications that King Birendra has been 
taken for a ride by some of the schem¬ 
ing political operators who have so 
long enjoyed his favour. A knowledge¬ 
able political observer, a loyalist to 
boot, told me recently that Prime 
Minister Surya Bahadur Thapa has so 
manipulated and managed the coming 
elections on 9 May that none looked 
forward to them any more. The day, 
instead of becoming one of deliver¬ 
ance for most Nepalese, is now ex¬ 
pected to be one of the saddest in their 
living memory. And in all this the 


King Birendra 



omnipotent palace had been rendered 
uliarly impotent. A great gulf has 
n created by the palace secretariat 
between the king and his people. 

The Himalayan kingdom’s first 
ever general election, organised on the 
basis of adult franchise, was held in 
1959. The issue is not that the 
Nepalese have had to wait for 22 years 
for another such election but the dif¬ 
ference between the two exercises. 

tlie 1959 election raised the peo¬ 
ple's hopes: it gave every Nepalese a 
promise that none would be denied a 
place in the sun. But the 9 May poll 
makes no promise and holds out pre¬ 
cious little hope of a tomorrow without 
tears. There is little doubt that the 
forthcoming election will only make 
matters worse, let alone find a way out 
of the impasse the country is in. For 
one thing, the decision of the Nepali 
Confess leader, B. P. Koirala, to couh- 
sel his comrades, co-workers and the 
people not to participate in the elec¬ 
tion reduces it to an absurdity. For 
another. Prime Minister Thapa’s man¬ 
oeuvres to stagemanage it portends an 
unprecedented {iblitical and economic 
crisis. 

The common man in Nepal has 
been getting the worst of both worlds 
these dast two decades, since that 
dreary December day in 1960 when 
the late King Mahendra, the present 
king’s father, grew tired of Nepal’s 
young experiment with democracy and 
introduce the partyless panchayat 
system of government. But the people 
refused to despair. And when last May 
King Birendra allowed the people to 
determine through the ballot box the 
future shape of the kingdom’s polity it 
seemed that the Nepalese had not 
suffered in vain. For the first time in 
Nepal’s history, and probably in that 
of most other Asian and African coun¬ 
tries. a national referendum on the 
basis of universal adult franchise was 
held, allowing the people to choose 
between a reformed panchayat system 
and the multiparty system of govern¬ 
ment. 

The exponents of the multiparty 
system lost the referendum, thanks to 
the clever manipulation by Prime 
Minister Surya Bahadur Thapa’s gov¬ 
ernment. But again they did not give 



up bone. Witb tbeir afamble du«»- 
smne 45 per cent—of the total votes 
polled, me king's promise of a ctm- 
stitutioD incorporamig the principles 
of universal adult ^ucfaise, diioct 
elections, a government answerable 
not to the palace but to the legislature 
vrhich would also elect the Mme 
Minister and the unflinching lead¬ 
ership of B. P. Koirala, diey knew a 
better day would come. 

In the brief period since then the 
situation has undergone a sea-change. 
The anti-democratic force^ whmh 
were in disarray, have rallM. Apd 
they have made the elections a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. The contestants now 
mostly belong to different, mutually 
hostile, groups of panchayat suppor¬ 
ters. The p^ple will be confronted on 
9 May with nothing but Hobson’s 
choice. Worst of all, reports indicate 
that Prime Minister Thapa has even 
ensured his persdnal return to the 
gaddi. 

The reaction that the mention of 
Prime Minister Thapa’s name pro¬ 
vokes in the usually well spoken aver¬ 
age Nepalese, is a revelation. Even 
most of the panchayat leaders feel the 
same way. As a matter of fact, after 
talking to former Prime Minister Kirti- 
nidhi Bista, Tulsi Giri and Matrika 
Prasad Koirala—all acknowledged 
panchayat leaders—I concluded that 
the Thapa government had pulled 
strings to create such a situation that 
multiparty supporters m^t be forced 
to keep themselves out of the election. 
If Surya Bahadur Thapa had been 
replaced by a more acceptable person, 
B. P. Koirala might have agreed to 
participate in the election. 

The panchayat members are them¬ 
selves divided into several groups, the 
four prominent owing allegiance to 
Bista, Giri, Matrika Prasad Koirala 
and Surya Bahadur Thapa. Tulsi Giri 
would go to the extent of saying that 
the philosophical concept of die party¬ 
less panchayat has become super¬ 
fluous and the third amendment to the 
constitution has in a way paved the 
way for the gradual introduction of the 
multiparty system. If the real spirit of 
the amende constitution had been 
explained to the king, if the situation 
had been placed in its right perspec¬ 
tive, the “irritants’* that stood in the 
way of B. P. Koirala’s participation in 
the election might have been removed. 
But that was not to be. 

This is indeed a disquieting picture. 
But Nepal is not quite a burnt out case. 
As the powers that be are likely to 
have their way, political and economic 
instability will relentlessly plague the 
country. Whether Prime Minister Tha¬ 
pa once again finds himself in the 
saddle or Matrika Prasad Koirala is 
catapulted into the corridprs of power, 
the people’s demand for further re¬ 
forms as well as a built-in mechanism 
for bringing about timely reforms in 
the consritution is bound to become 
louder and louder. Then the need for a 
mid-term election^ and a somewhat 
more libend'Constitution will become 
apparent to afl.. 




Q ; Jte jMb (fcAdc litt i«Mtlb 
of dw nfWwMftoB (iMdi 
' gIM Ite p$tlyhgs pm- 
^tpmtgm^md the mut- 
tiputr gmip S5 pur emt 
md 45 pur cmt fu ptmfm h r oi the 
totai rotwa poOed) SM io Iter Upt 
ffar rmOpcted dte wQI at dte people? 
n so, nHty do rau qepoao the male- 
taeatsdoo oi toe renreadua rmrcact? 
Alternatively, it you believe that the 
referenduaa renficr mu manipulated, 
vdty did you dtea accept it? 

A: Msr interpratadon «f tha vardict 
of the rafera a duni is ditferaot froa 
die King’s. Novriura ip die referen¬ 
dum was the electcaate asked whether 
they wanted the ctmtinuance d the 
nt system. The dear choke be- 


"The Constitution is 
not democratic” 

Former premier B.P. Kdrata toils Bhoia Chatty 


putyless system initiated by his 
rather. That was a wrong interpreta¬ 
tion which he imposed on die perale. 

Again, the Xing enjoined the Con- 
sdtudimal Reforms Commission set up 
after die referendum to incorporate in 
the Consdtution not only the opinion 
of the majority as expressed m the 
referendum but also that of the minor- 


they feel that nothing can be expected 
of the Kinfc he does not see the writing 
on the whU. But I am not that despon¬ 
dent, 1 still have confidence, because 
the Kiim has seen the wrid^ on the 
walL confidence in my line of 
recondliadon is based on the fact that 
it has borne fruit. When I came here 
from exile there was total darkness. 




that the clecdon was being held to 
decide whether the people wanted a 
partyless political syMem. But half an 
hour after the verdict was announced 
the King made a statement that the 
verdict had gone in favour of the 
partyless panchayat systeml I think 
die King misrepresents the verdict of 
the people. 

Q: why don’t mu partidmte in the 
9 May general election on the basis of 
unimrsal adult franchise? 

A: About six months after the King 
announced that he would hold the 
referendum of 1979 he made a very 
significant declaration to the effect 
that three essential principles of pm- 
liamentary democracy would be in¬ 
corporated in die Constitution road¬ 
less of the verdict of the referendum; 

(1) There would be direct election on 
the basis of universal adult franchise. 
He did not say partyless national pan- 
chayat: he took care not even to men¬ 
tion the word panchayat—he said 
National Assembly, Vidhayaka Sabha; 

(2) The Prime Mmister would not be 
appointed by him but elected by the 
vidhayaka Sabha; (3) The nime 
Minister and his cabinet would hold 
office as long as they enjoyed not the 
Kiim’s confidence but the confidence 
of the House. These three basic princi- 

g les of parliamentary democracy, the 
ing said, would be inciuporated in 
the Constitution regardless of the ver¬ 
dict of the referendum. Alter that, 
many Constitutional experts said that 
the proposed referendum would now 
be a redundant exercise, because the 
King had already conceded the ess¬ 
ence of parliamentary democracy. 
There was therefore a demand for 
further darilkation from the King as 
to what the peiqile would be expected 
to vote for in the refcrendum...The 
gjeneral feeling was that whichever 
side won the end-result would be par¬ 
liamentary democracy. At any rate, 
the concept of par^lassness wmild be 
removed from the Constitution. But 
the people are very unhappy because 
only hau an houraftar die aanounce- 
ment of the -refenodum vardkt die 
King said diet it was a victory tor die 
stand his fadim (the lata King Mahati- 
dra) had taken, thm dw paopla bed 
given the stamp of approval to thr 


tv system should also find reflection in 
the Constitution. But there wasn’t. We 
were expecting a Constitution which 
would be acceptable to us. The Con¬ 
stitution is very unsatisfactory; it is 
not democratic; it suffers from a spirit 
of timidity—the giver of the Constitu¬ 
tion had developed cold feet. 

Q: Do you sail believe that the 
palace is an indispensible factor in 
Nepalex politics? If so, why do ^ou 
not agree to participate in the fmlitical 
process King Birendra has initiated? 

A; As regards the King’s role, let 
me make it clear that we are not for 
monarchy, rather, we are for kingship. 
I would not say monarchy, for there is 
a debate going on on whether one is a 
rajabadi or a rajtantrabadi. In the 
peculiar situation that obtains in our 
country the King has a role to play. We 
are transforming the society, we are 
chanmng its economic structure, we 
are hanging the political structure, 
we are changing the social structure— 
in fact we sodeuists are engaged in a 
total revolution. We want tnat the 
King should also play a role in this 
social transformation. If we could ^et 
his assistance in this great enterpnse 
our task would be easier. But if we use 
our resources to fi|tht against the King, 
then the country will suffer. If we want 
to overthrow the King we must build 
up an appropriate machinery for that. 
In that process a situation of civil war 
would develop. Our political system, 
our economy, are too tragile to sustain 
such an upheaval. 1 have told the King 
and I have also said it in public tbatl 
am for kingship not because I am a 
sycophant, not because I am terrorised 
into making that kind of statement. 
Because the worst that the King could 
do has already been done to me. So I 
have no apprehension, nothing to fear 
hrom the King. And temptation? What 
rewards, what gifn could he bestow on 
me? Prime Bunistership? I am not 
prepared to accept the Prime Minis- 
teraiip given by him. 

Thm have been some positive in- 
dkatkms from the palaM—I have 
been talking so freelyl I have been 
moving ail over tiie country critkisiag 
the CooKittttion and dw man vdio 
■eve k. So I am not fillad with despak. 
Same of our peqde are in despair; 


Man/i thought that the choke before 
us was between slow death in India 
and dramatic suicide in Nepal and we 
had chosen the latter course. I said, no, 
it was not that. And we have reg- 
' istered very big gains during the last 
four years. 1 think this is due to our 
line of national reconciliation. It has 
stirred the palace to some positive 
actions like uie referendum. However 
manipulated it might be, the people 
were involved in it. I could move 
about, all the political parties could 
move about. And direct elections, free¬ 
dom of speech and the like... I think 
that is the King’s positive response to 
our line of national reconciliation, and 
this should not be abandoned in haste. 

B. P. Koirala 
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China and India: The two are even 


N OTHINC is more painful 
to our leftist intellectuals 
than the nasty Chinese 
habit of speakins the 
truth. China represents 
an ancient culture with a subetan- 
tial fo unda tio n of Buddhism. There- 
fore, to an aemrage Chinese, confes¬ 
sion of the tn^ de^ite past pre¬ 
tence to the conttary, comes natur¬ 
ally. (lliis of course goes against 
the precepts of communism—which 
are tMueo on lies.) Since the Rus¬ 
sians are less constrained by an 
ancient culture, they are more 
adept in q;>inning out yams by the 
mile. 

Recently the Chinese have come 
out with the foUowing admissions: 
(1) their per capita income is only 
$250 as against $500 estimated by 
the exuberant Americans; (2) the 
rate of inflation in official prices is 
six per cent per year; (3) unenmloy- 
ment in China has reached IS per 
cent of the labour force; and (4) 
discontent has led to strikes, log¬ 
outs and smui^ng. 

The pipe-pmfing air-conditioned 
marxists in India were shocked. 
One of them told me: “Even if it is 
true, must they admit it?” For 
years, these leftist intellectuals 
have been selling the line that in 
“socialist” countries there is no 
inflation, no unemployment and no 
worker discontent. The Russians, 
adept at unmitigated, unalloyed 
production of propaganda statis¬ 
tics—or simply lies—kept this 
facade up for me benefit of their 
feUow-travellers abroad. But the 
Chinese have brought them down 
to the earth. 
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their dynamic decadewa/t leader 
(Mrs Clandhi) and her father had 
not done so badly after all. The 
ups^ of it was that I was blackbal¬ 
ls in US universities and I lost my 
professorship at the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity. 

Statistically speaking, the 
Chinese growth rate for the period 
1952-80, rounded off, is about 4 per 
cent, which incidentally is India’s 
growth rate for the same period. 
China produces about twice the 
amount of foodgrains as India, 
while its population is one and a 
half times India’s. But the groivth of 
foodgrain output since 1957 in In¬ 
dia is higher than China’s because 
of our high-yielding varieties prog¬ 
ramme (credit to Mr C. Subrama- 
niam). China has, however, de¬ 
ployed more fertiliser, more irriga¬ 
tion and more horse power in its 
agriculture, and therefore has a 
yield per hectare which is about 
three times India’s. 

But then, the higher per capita 
grain production in China is offset 
by a poor transportation system. 
Oiiie begins to admire India’s rail¬ 
ways a^ the Sardarji tnickwalas 
after seeing China. Therefore, Chi¬ 
na has not found it adequate to 


In 1973,1 had published a book 
comparing the economic perform¬ 
ance of China and India. In that 
book, after six years of painstaking 
research, I had concluded that, on 
the average, China’s growth rate 
was about the same as India’s. 
There was a howl of protest, but my 
publisher was happy because the 
nook sold out. Nevertheless, groups 
of economists were most unhappy. 
One lot were the Americans, who 
denounced me as an “Indian 
chauvinist pig. “Those were the 
days when Americans were becom¬ 
ing overenthusiastic about China. I 
explained that I had been an un¬ 
adulterated critic of Nehru and In¬ 
dira Gandhi, and therefore could 
not relish my own findings. The 
other discontented lot were the 
pro-Indira Gandhi “progressive” in¬ 
tellectuals. Between bouts of high 
living, th^ found time to denounce 
me as an incorrigible reactionary, a 
CIA agent, a stooge of Nixon, etcl I 
thought they ought to be happy that 


China represents an 
ancient culture with a 
substantial foundation 
of Buddhism. There¬ 
fore, to an average 
Chinese, confession of 
the truth, despite past 
pretence to the con¬ 
trary, comes naturally. 

Since the 
Russians are less 
constrained by an 
ancient culture, they 
ar3 more adept at spin¬ 
ning out yarns. 


produce twice the grain ounut as 
India because it is not able to 
transport the food to the scarcity 
areas or dens^ populated areas cd 
the country. Thmreto^ to feed its 
coastal does, (^lina imports dwut 
10 million tons of grain. 

In the industrial sector, the 
CHiinese have p^ormed extremely 
well. While India has chalked up a 
5.3 per cent jpowth rate China has 
achieved a 10 per cent growth rate. 
But the Chin^ are not pleased. 
First of all, the bulk of this growth 
is in what they call “heavy” indus¬ 
try and what we call “core sector.” 
The Chinese say that “light” indus¬ 
try, or consumer goods, have been 
ne^ected. Since 1979, the Chinese 
have given up what they term the 
“Stalinist” strategy of heavy indus¬ 
try growth. Last year, China’s 
heavy industry grew by only 1.6 per 
cent while light industry grew at 
17.1 per cent. 

But nearly 60 per cent of the 
core sector production is from small 
industrial plants. I am wary of the 
quality of production. The Associa¬ 
tion of Indian Engineering Indus¬ 
tries (AIEI) of our coun^ has done 
useful work in comparing Chinese 
quality with Indian quality of pro¬ 
duction in this area: they found 
that Indians were doing better in 
terms of quality in machine tools 
and electrical machinery. 

India has, of course, a larger 
service sector, particularly trans¬ 
portation and banking, than China. 
Because of this, the extent to which 
we are behind China in the indust¬ 
rial sector, we make up in services. 
So on the average we are about 
e'/en, with real per capita income of 
about $220 each. 

But the political climate has 
changed partially. The gushing 
Americans are still there, and they 
are now keen to help China obtain 
soft loans from the Wmld Bank. 
They were in a fix because they had 
estimated China’s per capita in¬ 
come at $500 which disqualifies 
China from receiving such aid. So, 
all of a sudden, I have become a 
hero in their eyes. “We always 
knew Swamy was smart,” one 
American told a friend of mine. 
“After all he is from our Harvard,” 
he added. 

The Indian government is none 
too pleased. India has been grab¬ 
bing 40 per cent of the World 
Bank’s IDA credits. Now it will have 
to share this with China, whose 
appetite for such loans is no 
smaller. 

It is business as usual for me. I 
get my quota of bouquets and brick¬ 
bats. Only, the throwers change. 









COMICS 


PtiePARATTONS PuR 
we &ReAT BATTce 
Bes/N. 


'leSAT^ WOUWNaAfAAOCUST' 

once BATue has seeN 

joiweo YOU ANP YOUR 
COHORTS ATTACK TWe BNEMy^ 
IN THE REAR.' 


I HEARANPOBEYi 
, 0 CAESAR. I'tl, 

. BE Off. 



UMBEttlFERUS, I AM > 
PUmNS YOU IN CHARee 
OF MY IMPERIAL SUARP. 
THEY WILL TAKE PARTONLY 
IN THE LAST RESORT. WE 
SHALL OPEN FIRE WITH > 
^ OUR CATAPULTS.'/ 
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JACTA 

EST.' 
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we Bece/ANs arc GemA/G 

ReAOY FOR BATTL6 TOO. FAST 
RUNNeRS ARC SSA/T 70 ROOGB 
The h/etGHBOUR/NG TRtBCS . . 









wrw JUUUS CABSAR AT WeiRHeAO, 
MARSHAU£o IN peRpecroRoeR 
we ces/oNS, maintaining 
G rRICrMICirARYSTANOAROG, 
MARCN OPF TO WB BATTtePteCO 


^(sm. 


/ AND AS FOR 
' YOU( I'LL SEE YOU 
IN MV OFFICE AFTER 
^^THE BATTLE 




BONANZA, PIP ^ 
YOU TRY THAT 
IP6A OF MINE 
ABOUT FRIED 
CHIPPEP ROOTS’ 





T NO.THEMENAPII 
(NSISTEP ON COOKINBTHE 
LAST MEAL BEFORE THE 
BATTLE. THEY WANTED 
A Nice WATERZOOl TO 
. SOUP THEM UP. 
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WATERZOOl! WATERY STUFF 
FOR MEN WHO WANT CAESAR TO > 
MEET HIS WATERLOO.' 
































■me BCLS/ANS, wm eesp/x aw 

•MWNK ATWem H6A0,AAeMAKtNS 
OR meFATmjt OATn£6ROU/^D too. 


BEER AND 
SANDWICHES. 


WHAT SORTOF 
PROVISIONS ARE THERE 
IN THE BAEGAGE 
TRAIN? 
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WHAT'S THE 
FILLING IN THE 
SANDWICHES? 


WHOLE 
COLD ROAST 
OXEN. 


OUR TROOPS ARE 
IN POSITION. 
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OUR 
CATAPULTS 
ARE LINED 
UP. 
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WHAT SORT 
OF BINS-BONE 
BALLS WERE 
THOSE? 








SUNDAY SPECIAt 


WHAT ISUFE? 

IS THERE UFE 
ANYWHERE ELSE ? 


If life evolves on each habit¬ 
able planet, and if the average 
civilisation lasts 10m years, then 
about Im advanced communities 
may inhabit the Milky Way. And, 
on average, about one should 
reach interstellar radio com¬ 
munication with the more adv¬ 
anced civilisations each decade. 
It is plausible that the young 
planet earth may reach this 
stage in the next few decades, 
and there are more eerie possibi¬ 
lities... 


T hroughout recorded history, 
man has speculated that he 
may not be alone in the 
universe. “In other regions 
of space," asserted llicre- 
tius 2,000 years ago, “there are other 
earths, inhabited by people and anim¬ 
als." Scientists have now developed 
technology that should find out 
whether Lucretius was right. 

They are completing a prototype of 
a cheap machine that could detect ai}y 
civilisation with the technology to 
send powerful radio signals among the 
billions of stars in uie Milky Way 
galaL^. If there prove to be other 
civilisations in the planets round the 
few hundred stars closest to earth, 
there is also a chance that earthlings 
will be able to watch their television 
programmes. Muppets in space? J. R. 
goes galactic? There are more exciting 
possibilities. 

Because of the extreme youth of 
Homo sapiens, man may be able to 
observe other civilisations before they 
watch him. Any alien civilisations are 
almost certainly older than mankind’s 
and their radio simals would have had 
more time to read earth, whereas it is 
only in recent years that man has used 
technology ^at would betray his pre¬ 
sence to aliens. His tell-tale finger¬ 
print would not yet be detectable 
many light-years from eardi. 

All this conjecture resw on- rather 
special assumptions, not merely that 
life exists elsewhere in the universe 
but also that it is intelligent. Moreov¬ 
er, it assumes that another civilisation 
has developed a technology compati¬ 
ble with man’s. 

How reasonable are any of these 
38 


assumptions and what are their impli- 
cations? The_ answers given in tnis 
article are inevitably speculative. 
First question; is there life elsewhere? 
Cagey answer; scientists don’t even 
agree on what life is, let alone any¬ 
thing else. 

What is life? _ 

T here is no difficulty recognising 
life on earth. Men, mice, 
mushrooms and microbes are all unde¬ 
niably living. Yet what do they have in 
common? 

Frequently cited are the ability to 
repr^uce, to respond to external sti¬ 
muli and to mow. But some manifestly 
inanimate uiings share such prop¬ 
erties. Flames readily reproduce; crys¬ 
tals both reproduce and grow into 
more organised structures; bubbles 
respond to external stimuli by retreat¬ 
ing wdien approached. 

Furthermore, on closer examina¬ 
tion, there is actually no clear division 
between what is living and what is not. 
Viruses are a classic example. 
Although a virus shares the basic gene¬ 
tic mechanism of all living things, it 
fails to meet one standard criterion for 
life; it cannot reproduce by itself. It 
can multiply only by invading a host 
cell and getting the host to manufac¬ 
ture more viruses. 

It is possible therefore that one 
might stumble on life of a primitive 
sort without recognisii^ it as such. 
This is one reason why finding another 
technological civilisation is attractive 
as a means of getting unequivocal 
proof of life elsewhere. But mat im¬ 
plies a very hi^ degree of organisa¬ 
tion in the uitell^ent beings’ physical 
structure. This, in turn, impli^ some 
form of evolution. 

How did life begin on earth? ^ 

F rom earth’s fossil record, one can 
infer that the present intricate, 
interdependent network of different 
life forms is the product of ah im¬ 
mense number of successive steps to¬ 
wards greater complexity. Some 500m 
years ago, there were no creatures 
with ba^bones; two billion years ago, 
there were no life forms more compli¬ 
cated than a single cell. 

Given this profession from sim¬ 
plicity to complexity, it is plausible 
that the creation of me on earth was 
simply another step in the general 


evolutionary sequence, that living 
matter was creat^ unaided and ^n- 
taneously out of inanimate chemicals. 

The first serious investigation of 
this txissibility was conducted by Dr 
Stanley Miller and Dr Harold Urey in 
1953. They hit on the idea that, if the 
conditions believed to have prevailed 
on the primeval earth were repro¬ 
duced in the laboratory, the first steps 
towards the chemical synthesis of liv¬ 
ing material might be induced to 
occur. In accordance with then prevail¬ 
ing ideas about earth’s primeval 
oceans, they filled a flask with 
methane, hydrogen, ammonia and 
water. 

The experiment lasted several 
days. Dr Urey and Dr Miller simulated 
lightning by passing an electric spark 
through the chemical mixture. The 
liquid slowly turned red an«L when 
analysed, was found to contain large 
quantities of organic molecules among 
which were ones known as amino 
acids, the building blocks of proteins. 

To some, it seemed that man was on 
the road to creating life in the labora- 
to^. But it is not that simple. Amino 
acids are not a sufficient or even 
necessary condition for life to appear. 
They are nothing but building Diodes 
of proteins. They cannot even put 
themselves together into useful pro¬ 
teins without instructions, far less re¬ 
plicate. 

What you really need are nucleic 
adds. Th^ are the key to replication; 
they also contain all die instruedons 
needed not only to make amino adds 
but also to sdteh them together into 
useful proteins. In short, nucleic acids 
are the material of genes and there¬ 
fore the very stuff of life. 

Human ^enes are made of a type of 
nt^eic aad called deoxyribonucleic 
acid (DNA). The aiqiearance of sdf- 
replicating molecules of DNA—or its 
sister mmecule, RNA—is the most 
likely origin of life. These could sub¬ 
sist without amino adds and {Hoteins, 
though these chemicals are necessary 
for more sophisdeated life forms to 
appear. 

Since 1953 other researchers have 
contrived to construct in the test tube 
molecules that might, on a generous 
interpretadon, pass as nudeic acids or . 
proteins. But nobody has succe e d e d in 
getting dm pi^ to come together 
qxmtaneously into a wwking system. 




Sceptics ri^tly sey'tiie numeiicfJ. 
odds egeiast DnA appearing mdoinly 
from a soup of simple molecular su& 
units are hu^. Familiar inoimuiic sub¬ 
stances consist of very small numbers 
of atoms bound loosely together. For 
example, oxygen consists of two 
atoms: water and carbcm dioxide each 
consist of three atoms. In contrast, a 
gene contains millions of afoais. Their 
arrangement is not just random but 
intricately organised in a highly speci¬ 
fic way. 

But evolutionists need not feel de¬ 
feated. It took perhaps lOO-SOOm years 
from the time when earth cooled suffi¬ 
ciently to become habitable to the 
time when life first appeared. Even if 
it took only 100m years, that is nearly 
4m times as long as from the Urey- 
Miller experiment to the present day. 
And, instead of a few test tubes, evolu¬ 
tion had the whole ocean. 

Fossil discoveries are pushing back¬ 
wards the time when lire ori^ated. 
There is now some evidence m fossil 
microbes in rocks 3.8 billion years old, 
though the evidence is disputed. It 
seems that the period it took for life to 
evolve from inorganic chemicals %vas 
nearer 100m years than 500m. 

To some scientists, this relative 
promptness in the appearance of life 
on earth itself suggests that life is an' 
automatic and meltable consequence 
of appropriate phvsical conditions, 
arising naturally wnenever ^e right 
raw materials are available. If so, then 
the origin of life should be not a 
unique event but rather a common 
feature of the universe. 


Aliens at large? 


S ince Copernicus, man has had to 
learn and relearn the salutary les¬ 
son that there is nothing special or 
privileged about the earth. It is a 
typical planet near a typical star in a 
typical region of a typical galaxy—the 
Milky Way. If life does automaucally 
form under the right conditions, the 
quest for extraterrestrial life should 
now turn to other parts of the universe 
where the conditions might be ful¬ 
filled. 


A search in earth's immediate 
rieighbourtwod b not promising. Its 
eight ^ster planets all mffmr from the 
eitfth in conspicuous and possibly 
ledial ways. Nevertheless, the odier 
planets in the solar system are not a 
complete write-off. By tradition. Mars 
is the most likely cuididate for Ufe. 
The Martiaa cliouite is hardly equ¬ 
able-intense cold and an extreme^ 
thin atmosphere- Yet some very primi¬ 
tive organums could survive uiere. It 
is important to remember that life has 
evolved, on earth in a remarkable 
variety of forms, each adapted to part 
of a vast range of physical conditions. 
For example, bacteria are known that 
can survive in the boiling eruptions 
bom geysers, while other microbes 
survive uie intense cold of Antarctica. 
Even if conditions on Mars could not 
support eairth-iife as it has now 
evolved, life may have once evolved in 
a different way to flourish in the 
Martian conditions. 

Mars was. in fact, the subject of 
•detailed life-detection experiment as 
pan of two Viking space probes. Four 
separate experiments attempted to de¬ 
tect organisms in the Martian soil. One 
experiment yielded positive results, 
another was negative and two gave 
unexpected and puzzling results. A 
negative result does not mean that 
there is no life on Mars—only that the 
experiment faded to detect it. The 
issue of life on Mars is still open. 

Hopes for life elsewhere in the 
solar system also lie with Jupiter or 
the large moon of Saturn known as 
Titan. Many scientists believe that 
conditions on Jupiter, though very 
cold in the outer layers, resemble the 
primeval earth. In some senses, the 
atmosphere of Jupiter—thick with 
gases uke methane and ammonia—is a 
sort of gigantic Urey-MiUer experi¬ 
ment. In its multi-layered structuring, 
there is wide range of different che¬ 
mical and physical conditions, some of 
-which ought to suit primitive life. 
Titan, thou^ known to be disappoin¬ 
tingly cold, has a dense atmosphere of 
nitrogen, and could even possess li¬ 
quid nitrogen seas. 


An artist’s impression of the Pioneer Multiprobe (leit) and Orbiter approaching 
Venus to carry out detailed invttstigations of the planet in late 1978 



The greatest hope most reit, 
however, beyemd the solar system 
among the stars. The Milky Way 
galaxy alone omtains 100 billion other 
suns, many of which could be accompa¬ 
nied by planets similar anou|h to 
earth to make diem suitable abodes of 
life. As man’s best telescopes cannot 
direaly detea these other planets, 
this assumption rests on theorethal 
arguments only. Though opinioas dif¬ 
fer about the probable number of 
eaith-Uke planets, and about precisely 
how close to terrestrial conoitioas a 
habitable planet needs to be, tihe num¬ 
bers of other suns are so large that it 
would be surprising if there were no 
other suitable planets. 

Some optimists estimate that there 
may be hundreds of millions of planets 
in the Milky Way on which some sort 
of life ou&t now to eidst. .Others 
disagree^. Nobody knows for sure. 

Life as we don't know it 


A nyway, why should alien biology 
conform to dghtW restrictive ter¬ 
restrial principles? Perhaps life can 
form in countless other ways which do 
not involve proteins and nucleic acids. 
This would increase the chances of Ufe 
existing elsewhere. 

Can one really suppose that such a 
specifically intricate structure as DNA 
would be the only route to biolo»? 
What about alternative chemical ele¬ 
ments to the carbon that earthly life 
uses? • 


What makes an atom of carbon 
special is the way it can form bonds 
with four neighbouring atoms, facili¬ 
tating the construction of complex 
molecules. Silicon also has this capac¬ 
ity so that alternative biologies might 
be created out of silicon. 

One su^estion is that silicon might 
combine mitially with four oxygen 
atoms, to make wicates, which would 
'then combine with other molecules. At 
around l,00OH:^ silicates soften and 
could rearrange themselves into com¬ 
plex structures, from which life might 
evolve. A stiU more bizzare specula¬ 
tion is that life (of a sort) could form 
on the surface of neutron stars where 
intense magnetic fields would grossly 
distort the atoms in.such a way as to 
enable them to combine into complex 
polymer shapes. 

A few scientists have even prop¬ 
osed that aUen life could be based, not 
on chemistry at all, but on some other 
complex pimical process. The astro- 
'nomA, Sir Fred Hoyle, wrote a novel 
in which huge clouds of tenuous inter- 
stellar gases were organised into a 
thinking, purposeful individual, mov¬ 
ing from star to star to “feed” off 
stellar heat 

In recent years. Sir Fred has built s 
variant theory, in all scientific earnest¬ 
ness, in which he claims that the 
microscopic erains of material that 
have been identified in interstellar 
clouds are actually bacteria. He chal¬ 
lenges the traditional assumption that 
life began on earth and revives the 
•theory of a nineteenth<eotury Swede, 
Arrhenius, who proposed that bacteria 




The Milky Way 


disperse through interstellar space, 
propelled by radiation pressure from 
starlight. 

In Sir Fred's version, an enormous 
reservoir of different microbes lies 
spewed across the galaxy, to be swept 
up by ahy suitable host Irady, such as a 
planet or comet. In this way, not only 
did life establish itself on earth at the 
first available moment, but over the 
aeons, earth has been continually "re¬ 
infected.” Indeed, Sir Fred goes so far 
as to claim that this contamination 
continues today, and is responsible for 
major world epidemics. Biologists are 
unconvinced. One eminent expert on 
microbes writes the theory off as scien¬ 
ce fiction. 


tures to man, such as dolphins. Once 
life has arisen on a planet, it does 
seem logical that it should gradually 
and systematically evolve, into more 
complex varieties, so that (as the com¬ 
petition among species becomes fier¬ 
cer) intelligent behaviour gains a 
selective advantage. Indeed, the jump 
from a microbe to a man seems easier 
than that from simple molecules to the 
first microbe. 

According to this philosophy, if life 
is widespread throughout the uni¬ 
verse, then so is intelligence and, 
presumably, technology. This is what 
makes it seem worthwhile to search 
for extraterrestrial life by looking for 
signs of its technology. 


Intelligent life? 


T he discovery of the smallest ex¬ 
traterrestrial microbes mi^t fore¬ 
ver alter man's perspective of earth's 
place in the universe. BulTa conversa¬ 
tion with an alien civilisation would be 
qiuch more fun. 

No evidence for an alien civilisa¬ 
tion has yet been found and there have 
been some false alarms. The astronom¬ 
er Percival Lowell was certain 100 
ears ago that an advanced civilisation 
ad constructed an elaborate network 
of canals on Mars. He even published 
maps of them. But the vague shapes he 
thought he perceived through his tele¬ 
scope were mere figments. 

Another false alarm occurred in the 
1960s at Cambridge, England. Astro¬ 
nomers picked up radar signals that 
pulsated at regular intervals. Were 
they being sent by aliens? The Cam¬ 
brige astronomers were sceptical but 
sufficiently struck by the possibili^ to 
label the source of the signals LGM-1 
(standing for little green man). It is 
now known that the source was a 
rapidly spinning and collapsed star, 
today called a pulsar. 

But there are grounds for support¬ 
ing alien intelligence as a hypothesis. 
On earth, Jnteiligence seems to have 
good survival value. Intelligence is 
found in other, quite dissimilar crea¬ 


Detecting aliens 


H ow to detect an alien community? 

The most promising strate^ is to 
search radio signals, using radio tele¬ 
scopes. Radio, signals being sent by 
intelligent beings, whether to each 
other or to other civilisations, would 
be distinguishable from the normal 
radio murmur of stars and interstellar 
clouds by the way in which they varied 
over time. No matter what technique 
was used to modulate the sq^als, it 
would be impossible to transmit intel¬ 
ligent messages without modulation. 

A radio telescope, as powerful as 
the Arecibo observatory in Puerto 
Rico could detect signals from a twin 
of itself anywhere across the 100,000 
light-years of the Milky Way galaxy. It 
could detect the presence of television 
transmissions over 300 light-years, a 
distance covering 400,0(X) stars. But so 
far attempts to find alien signals, using 
such telescopes, have been puny. 

The problem has been to know 
where to tune in, especially among the 
bUlions of radio channels the allehs 
might choose from. This problem could 
be solved by a new and cheap machine 
now being completed in America. 

The idea is to fit existing telescopes 
with something called a multi-channel 
spectrum analyser, which will chop the 
spectrum of radio channels into bits. A 


1200,000 prototype, capable of listen¬ 
ing in on 65,000 ra^o channels dmul- 
taneously, will be ready this summer. 
After trriis, a version that can simul¬ 
taneously handle 10m channels will be 
desined. At present prices, this would 
cost $2m. But the cost of the computer 
technology involved is falling rapi^y, 
so that even the Reagan administra¬ 
tion might think it could afford a 
channel chopper, without riskiiw one 
of Sjenator Iroxmire's golden fleece 
awards for wasteful research. 

The plan' is that, having searched 
one set of 10m channels, die spectrum 
analyser will switch to another 10m 
channels, and then to another. An 
exhaustive search would first be made 
of all the 773 stars within 80 light- 
years of earth that are of a similar type 
to the sun, plus a more cursory sweep 
of more distant parts of the galaxy. 
From the latter, only ver^ powerful 
radio signals would be picked up— 
such as those used by man to com¬ 
municate with spacemips or in de¬ 
fence. 


Of course, all this .presupposes that 
anv advanced civilisatioq will use 
radio signals. An “uncontacted” tribe 
in New Guinea might make a similar 
assumpdon about smoke signals. But 
there are two answers to this objec¬ 
tion. One is that radio waves are so 
intrinsically attractive as a means of 
communication that there must be a 
reasonable chance of any intelligent 
aliens using them, at least for some 
purpose. The other is that, even if 
extraterrestrials employ something 
more advanced than radio among 
themselves, they would probably use 
the technology appropriate to a fledg¬ 
ling community in trying to contact 
outsiders. 

But why should “they” bother to 
send signals to man? How do “they” 
even know man exists and possesses 
the technology to detect their signals? 
What is the point of communicating 

K ay, when (even at the speed or 
I messages are likely to take de¬ 
cades to travel and more decades to 
obtain a response? 

Advocates of communication are 
not dismayed by these problems, be- 
.cause of ue exciting fact that other 
civilisations ipay be much older than 
mankind. The earth, at 4.5 billion 
years old, is only about one-third the 
age of the galaxy. It has taken nearly 4 
billion years for life on earth to evolve 
from primitive microbes to modem 
technology. If life developed this 
“rapidly” on the planets that formed 
in the early history of the galmcy, there 
could have been technological com¬ 
munities before the earth even ex¬ 
isted. 

The capabilities of any alien tech¬ 
nology that has lasted for millions, or 
even thousands of millions, of years 
are incalculable. A little matter like 
signalling every star in the galaxy 
might be trivial for such a civilisation, 
And with millennia upon millennia of " 
history—and perhaps much greater V 
longevity than that of man—a trans¬ 
mission time of a few decades would 
be quite acceptable. Moreover, any 



alien lociaty intending to- ettabiiih 
contaa wldi. newly arisen technologic' 
id communities would figure out the 
most probaUe communication system 
(ie, rwo) likely to be employed dur¬ 
ing its early development. 

According to this reasoning, it is 
not only probable that Nasals mul¬ 
tichannel spectrum analyser will de¬ 
tect the chatterings of other civilisa¬ 
tions. 

It is also likely that the aliens will 
have aimed some of thdir transmis¬ 
sions deliberately so that other civil¬ 
isations can easily detect them. 

It is true that the aliens may not be 
very impressed by the first feeble 
attempts at communication of a tech¬ 
nological society as primitive, in these 
cosmic terms, as today’s Americans. 
The Voyager spacecraft, one of which 
recently wot past Saturn, will even¬ 
tually ledVe the solar system. Affixed 
to each craft is a phonograph record 
containing a large miscellany of infor¬ 
mation about earth encoded so that 
any intelligent aliens could crack the 
code. There are pictures of earth and 
its inhabitants; illustrations of DNA 
and of the differences between men 
and women; music from Louis Arm¬ 
strong and Mozart; greetings in lan¬ 
guages ranging from Aramaic to Urdu; 
and a message from l^resident Carter. 

It is most unlikely that an alien 
civilisation will ever actually stumble 
on this ragbag. It was a publicity stunt 
aimed by Nasa mainly for human con¬ 
sumption. But, if another chilisation 
were to find it, there should be little 
difficulty interpreting the messages. 


Newcomers 


S tars and planets are continually 
being born in the Milky Way. If life 
appears and evolves on each habitable 
planet, more and more technological 
communities must arise. If one 
assumes that this process is inevitable 
in any planetary system surrounding a 
star like the sun, then the rate at 
which new communities could achieve 
technology for interstellar radio com¬ 
munication works out at roughly one 
per decade in the whole galaxy. 

This is a remarkable suggestion, for 
man’s own radio telescope technology 
is only three decades old. It would 
follow that humans must be the new¬ 
comers in the galactic radio club. All 
the other transmitting communities 
will be more advanced. 

The number of such communities 
that might actually exist depends cru¬ 
cially on the life expectancy of a 
civilisation. If earth’s civilisation is 
destroyed tomorrow, and man’s way of 
managing his civilisation is typical, 
then on average only one community 
capable of interstellar communication' 
would exist in the galaxy at any one 
time. Man would hold that distinction 
today. Alternatively, if a typioil adv¬ 
anced community survives for, say, 
10m years, then about Im may current¬ 
ly inhabit the Milky Way, nearly all of 
them well ahead of man technologic- 
aUy. 


This raises a difficult and intri-. 
guing question once posed by the 
physicist, Enrico Fermi. If life is even 
sporadically extant in the galaxy, and 
if advanced communities arose mil¬ 
lions of years ago, why haven’t such 
communities colonised the entire 
galaxy by now? 

True, the popular Dr Who image— 
of giant space rockets blasting throu^ 
the light barrier and traversing the 
galaxy in a few years—finds no sup¬ 
port in modern physics. The speed of 
light is an unbreakable barrier and the 
enern needed to achieve even a sub¬ 
stantial fraction of this speed is col¬ 
ossal. To accelerate a 1000 tonne 
payload to 70% of the speed of light 
would require more energy than the 
entire world would consume, at pre¬ 
sent levels of energy consumption, 
over 10,000 years.- 

Nevertheless, systematic colonisa¬ 
tion of the galaxy might be achieved 
using a different strategy. Dr Gerard 
O’Neill, an American physicist, has 


conducted detailed feasibility studies 
of huge cylindrical space stations, sev¬ 
eral miles long, in which thousands of 
people could live permanently in a 
self-sufficient world. 

Dr O’Neill concludes that such 
space colonies could be established 
using present puny earth-technology. 
If the colony could generate,its own 
power supply, then the space station 
might quit the solar system altogether 
and trundle slowly across the galaxy, a 
sort of space ark. 

At present speeds for man-made 
spacecraft—several thousand mph—it 
might take 10,000 years to reach the 
nearest star, but eventually some fu¬ 
ture generation of colonists could 
•stablish themselves on another 
planet. After another few thousand 
years, that planet would be fully popu¬ 
lated and a further expedition could 
be sent out. Adopting this strategy, the 
entire galaxy might be populated in 
10m years—a brief fraction of the 
galaxy’s age. It would need only one 
such colonising species to arise during 
the galaxy’s 10 billion-14 billion year 
lifetime, and the Milky Way would be 
teeming with this species. So where 
are they? 

The dilemma is a serious one for 
those who believe in the existence of 
intelligent life elsewhere in the uni¬ 
verse. Various resolutions can be en¬ 
visaged. For Example, perhaps they 
are here, but man is too dim to 
notice—much as ants go about their 
business oblivious of human scrutiny. 

Or maybe there is an inbuilt seu- 
destruct mechanism in all technologic¬ 
al societies aggressive enough to in- 


GaJileo Darwin 



dulge in space colonisation. Perhaps 
there are as yet unforeseen problems 
with long-range space travel, or 
perhaps eanh is so exotic, compared 
with other habitable planets, that it 
would be hostile to most alien life 
forms. Or perhaps, against the odds, 
earth is unique. 

The UFO buffs claim that the aliens 
have already arrived. If so, they are 
remarkably unobtrusive. It is hard to 
see the point of an interstellar voyage, 
involving a monumental investment of 
resources, culminating in nothing 
more than fleeting visits to a potato 
field in the English county of Wiltshire 
(as in one “reported” case). 

So what lies behind the many 
thousands of reports of UFOs? One 
clue is that the descriptions of phe¬ 
nomena officially described as urOs 
differ little from descriptions of 
IFOs—subsequently identified flying 
objects, misperceived by the wit¬ 
nesses. 

It is easy even for scientists to get 
carried away ^ the search for ex¬ 
traterrestrials. Ine line between scien¬ 
ce and science fiction is sometimes 
very thin. So oquch is speculation ab¬ 
out the unknown. 


One can, however, place limits on 
the speculation. There is good evi¬ 
dence that the physical laws which 
apply inside the solar system also 
apply outside it. That still leaves room 
for a lot of eerie possibilities. 

For example, this article has tacitly 
assumed^that advanced intelligence is 
necessarily associated with life. Is this 
reasonable? In any dialogue with ex¬ 
traterrestrials, computers would play 
an important paitt. It is possible that a 
civilisation might die out, leaving be¬ 
hind thinking machines, programmed 
to carry on without their creators. If 
biological organisms are only a transi¬ 
tory phase in the evolution of intelli¬ 
gence, then one must be prepared for 
interstellar dialogue, not with little 
green men, but with a superchip. 

Before the end of this century, the 
discovery of some sort of alien intelli¬ 
gence is a real possibility. Would this 
lead to the kind of clash between 
science and religion that the discover¬ 
ies of Galileo and Darwin caused? 
Some of the newer, fundamentalist 
churches are still fighting Darwin him¬ 
self, with a more extreme position 
than Bishop Wilberforce took against 
Darwin’s ideas in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. But the older churches are now 
more receptive to science. The (Catho¬ 
lic church is at last reconsidering its 
opposition to Galileo. 

There is really no need for a clash 
between science and religion. The con¬ 
cept God is essentially metaphysical. 
Most theologians now reject the idea 
of God “out there,” located some¬ 
where in space. Metaphysics means, 
literally, beyond physics, which im¬ 
plies that physics can neither prove 
nor disprove the existence of God. 
There is a point where science ends 
and religion, if you believe in it, be¬ 
gins. 


By arrangement with The Economist 
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NEWS 


Star wars of the 
HMV-Polydor kii 


kind 



brwght this ovemifht tuccMs w«n 
already familiar to udian music lov- 
8r»->Biddu, the Umdon-band Indian 
musician who composed ^e tune for 
the Qurboni hit Aap Jaisa koi and 
Nasia HaOsan, the Karacm*boro teena¬ 
ger who sang the number to Zeenat 
Aman’s gyranons in the film. In Disco 
Deewane, Nasia belts out ten lively 
Hindi numbers, tome of them written 
by her younur brother Zohcb who has 
accompanied her on two of the five 
songs for which he has alto composed 
the music with Biddu. The freuinest 
and vitality which Na«a showed in the 
QurbanJ solo is more than confirmed 
in the new album. It is not difficult to 
see why the record was tsfapped up in 
hours. What makes its runaway popu¬ 
larity remarkable is that none of nie 
soi^ are film songs. 

In a country where film-based 
music accounts for 65% of total record 
sales, releasing a non-filmy album like 
Disco Deewane amounts to a calcu¬ 
lated risk. With the novelty of Nasia 
Hassan and Biddu's track record (27 
million discs sold in the West), an 
experiment in Western-oriented Indi¬ 
an music was wonh the risk. During 
1980, the three best-selling film 
albums became hits on the strength of 
a single song each—Aap jaJsa koi 
(Qurbani), Oip shantl am (Kan), and 
Jfari om hari (Pyara Dushmaa). U one 
Nasia number could make the Qurbani 
record an all-time hit, imagine what 
ten sonu by Nasia backed by Biddu 
could achievei If Nasia could record an 
exclusive album, felt the music pun- 
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UK, India and Pakistan. Polydor had 
-no arraMoment for releasing the re¬ 
cord in Pakistan. So enthused was Mr 
Hassan at the prospect of his daufd>ter 
becoming well-known, back home in 
Pakistan as an international siimer, 
that he accepted Mr Sud*s proposal. In 
addition, he offered to foot 50% of the 
recording charges, estimated at 
around Rs 3,70,000. (The album was 
recorded on 24-track stereophonic 

S luipment at EMI’s Abbey Road Stu- 
os in London:) Mr Hassan and Biddu 
were assured a cut of the rooties and 
Mr Sud walked away with the contract 
lost December. 

After HMV had pulled oH this 
coup, nothing could soothe Mr Patel’s 
ruffled feathers. Polydor reacted hy 
'releasing an English version of the 

g urbani album, sung by Sharon 
-abhakar. Mr Patel next went shop¬ 
ping abroad for an international com¬ 
bination that would surpass the Nuia- 
Biddu pair in populmty. He suc¬ 
ceeded in putting togedier a package 
the Polydor people proudly call the 
three Ms—Boney M, Mahendra 
Kapoor and a new discovery, Musarrat 
Nazir, yet another Pakistani singer, 
bom in Kashmir and now setded in 
Canada. Polydor purchased the rights 
to the instrumental backing traclu of 
some of the popular Boney M chartbus- 
ters taken mainly from their album 
Oceans of Fantasy. Along with these 
tracks Mahendra Kapoor and Musai> 
rat have recorded disco numbers mit¬ 
ten by Amit Khanna and Dr Arshad 
Majeed. Composer Petet Moss who has 
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Nasia Hassan _ 

many international hits to his credit, 
orchestrated the musical arrange¬ 
ments for the Polydor album (called 
M3) which was also cut in London at 
the Ivan Berg Studios. The big suiinise 
of the album is Musarrat, Pakistan’s 
award-winning screen-star who has 
since become a familiar face on BBC 
and Canadian TV besides winning the 
Pierre Trudeau award far Personality 
of the Year. Musarrat’s first album 
(Horisons) of Urdu gbasals and Pun¬ 
jabi geets has also proved a hot 
favourite in Ninth America. 

Polydor, however, was not content 
with releasing a sengitional alterna¬ 
tive to Nazia. It was keen to steal the 
thtmder from HMV over the Idunch of 
Disco Deewane vdiich was scheduled 
for 3 Aprd, Nasia’s sixteenth birdiday. 
While llMV was funnelling Rs' seven 
lakhs into TV clips, sponsored radio 
programmes, press releases, audkt- 
Yisuus and potters to drum up a 































! natkmal frenty ov«r tbe Nasia albuaiL 
(Polydor was wortdng Gently behind 
jscenes. 

r Meanwhile, HMV ran into rough 
f weather with Mr Hassan who deman- 
jded the pre-launch press advertise- 
[ments be withdrawn since they 
i linked his daughter’s name suggestive- 
|ly with Biddu’s (What has Nana...Bid- 
lau been up to lately in London^ 
[ They’re going to give you a big sur- 
! prise any day now.) Finidly, he was 
’ con^ced to change his mind. 

The day the HMV teaser campaign 
came out in the national press, Polydor 
struck with its own series of advertise¬ 
ments in the Bombay papers, announc¬ 
ing its new album. Obviously, M3 was 
not ready for an all-India release but a 
simultaneous launch, at least in Bom¬ 
bay, was considered crucial to jdve 
> Disco Deewane stiff competition. Both 
albums went on sale the same day. 
HMV mabbed the limelight by invit¬ 
ing filmstars, Shashi and Jennifer 
Kapoor to release Disco Deewane in 
Bombay. In an unprecedented public¬ 
ity gimmick, the walls outside HMV’a 
Bombay office were decorated with 
giant blow-ups of Nazia tyhile two 
speakers perched on window sills 
blared out tunes from the album, caus¬ 
ing a traffic jam on the busy Pher- 
ozeshah Mehta Road. Polydor, howev¬ 
er, went one better by flying Musarrat 



pver to Bombay and arranmng for her 
ia appear on Tabassum’s popular 
rhooi Khile Main Gulshan Gulshan TV 
programme. Musarrat also sang two 
numbers from the album for TV 
viewers. 


Anticipating that their competitors 
might Sjpnng a surprise, HMV too lined 

i lazia and Biddu with his eight-man 
estra for a tour of nine Indian 
:s in April, to promote the record, 
tour was dropped since Nazia had 
ippear for her Oxford entrance 
ninations in April. As it turned 
Disco Deewane strode instant gold 
out her personal appearance, and 
recorded sales of two lakh copies 
icome a platinum disc. The Musar- 
ilbum may take a little longer but 
dor executives are sure the triple- 
:ocktail will produce money- 
ning results. ' 

Hafisji 


Nuclear threat:novelist's 
favourite theme 


New Delhi: Closely following the 
Lapierre-CoUins bestseller. The FUth 
Horseman (published by Vikas), Indi¬ 
an readers will soon have another 
book to read with the same plot; Colin 
Mandeville’s The Last Da^ of New 
York? (being reininted by Allied Pub¬ 
lishers), vdiich weaves a thrillerout of 
a band of fanatic Palestinian terror¬ 
ists who hold New York at ransom 
with a remote controlled atom bomb 
hidden somewhere in the city. Thanks 
to the oil crisis and a series <d hijack¬ 
ings ^ terrorists fighting for the 
Puestinian liberation movement, the 
Arabs have become tbe new charac¬ 
ters in everyday folklore right from 
Hollywood to Australia. 

But, Tbe Fifth Horseman and The 
Last Days of New York? are not the 
only books on this subject. Mandevil- 
le has himself admitted that when he 
completed his book in June 1978 he 
had not even heard of Lapierre and 
Collins but subsequently discovered 
that Hostage London, Seven Days to 
Noon and If Paris.was the Hostage 
dealt with similar themes. 

In his book, Mandeville raises a 
number of questions. For instance, 
was the New York electricity blackout 
of November 1965, a coverup fm a 
deliberate electricity cut-off to pre¬ 
vent electrically charging a computer 
masterminding an atom bomb hidden 
by terrorists? An interesting thought. 


Mandeville s book has a sequence 
where the US President asks tbe 
association of New York power com¬ 
panies to stop supplying electriciM to 
the city in order to stall just that. 
Alternately, coming clo^r to the pre¬ 
sent, could the few reported losses (or 
thefts) of plutonium and uraniuinbe 
the work of terrorists? This wap a 
suggestion first made by the £coqom- 
istForeign Feport—e newsletter pub¬ 
lished by the Economist, London,* and 
circulated only among subscribers— 
and subsequently picked up by'Mah- 
deville. His novel also has Knaled as a 
character. Khaled, incidentally, was 
deputy to the notorious terrorist lead¬ 
er Carlos (npw retired at Tripoli), 
when, some years back, they broke 
into an OPEC conference at Vienna 
and held the OPEC oil ministers as 
hostages. 

Mandeville’s novel, incidentally, 
has not gone' unnoticed in Bombay’s 
film industry. Director Shyam Beneg- 
al and producer Shashi lupoor have 
evinced an interest in an internation¬ 
al co-production on Mandeville’s 
novel. The reason: India plays an 
important part in the novel. 

As for the recent boom in the west 
in novels on Palestinian terrorists, 
Mandeville says it is because of a 
slowly increasmg awareness of the 
Arabs as people—and not as ogres. 
Anil Saarf 


cenaatstw) 

The battle for 
the presidency 

Trivandnun: With less than a month to 
go for the election of the next Congres- 
s(U) president, to be held during the 
plenary session of the party in Auran- 

n id next month, the Congress(U) 
s itself a house divided with three 
leaders vyiu for the presidentship: 
the present (^ngress(U) president Mr 
D. Devaraj Urs, Babu Jagjivan Ram 
and Mr Sharad PaWar. Until recently 
there was a possibility of the Kerala 
Pradesh Confess Committe^U) pres¬ 
ident, Mr A. K. Antony joining the 
race, especially as a section of the 
Kerala Congre^U) wanted the young 
dynamic leader to become the party 
president “keeping out the discredited 
and ambitious leaders.” 

Mr Antony’s name was first tipped 
for party presidentship, recently by 
Mr Nazir Ahmed Siddique, vice- 
p^resident of the Karnataka Pradesh 
ingress CommitteefU). According, to 
sources within the party, Mr Siddique 
had visited Kerala on a secret mission 
on behalf of a group which did/not 
want Mr Devaraj Urs to be re-elected 
president. He spoke to Mr Anto^ and 
assured him the support of the Karna¬ 
taka group if he a^eed to contest the 
elections. 


But Mr Antony rejected the offer, 
and instead decided to support Mr 
Sharad Pawar. The reason: Mr Rajni 
Patel had requested him to do so. And 
Mr Antony had his reasons for obliging 
Mr Patel, who is known to be a major 
financier of the C^ngressfU) in Kerwi. 
In the last Asseinbly elecrions for 
instant, Mr Rajni Patel had contri¬ 
buted Rs 10 lakhs to the CongressfU). 
It was also on the advice of Mr Patel 
that Mr Antony decided to support the 
left parties in the formation of the 
present Kerala coalition government. 

Meanwhile, Babu Jagjivan Ram 
paid a brief visit to Kerala and addres¬ 
sed a press conference at Cochin. 
Babuji had visited Kerala to seek the 
support of Mr Antony for the Congres- 
s(U) elections. Mr Antony, however, 
made it clear to Babuji that he had 
already decided to support Mr Pawar. 
It was also'at the press conference at 
Cochin that Babuji threw his hat into 
the ring by offenng to take over the 
leadership of Congress(U). When 
asked if he would be happy to take 
over as president of the party, he 
said,“I would not be unhappy.” 

There are also reports that Mr Jag¬ 
jivan Ram had visited Kerala on the 
advice of Mr Devaraj Urs. Perhaps, Mr 
Urs’s intention was fb create a tussle 
between Babuji ahd Mr Pawar, so that 
a situation would be created which 
would enable him to win the elections 
easily. The answer will emerge in May. 
G. S. Kartha 
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Mm\m 

Next in line. 
Pahadia'^ 

lagaanaih Pahadia’s days 
•. i(i.-1 i! ..i>i><;ai to he numbered. Mrs 
s.'ti.fJlii Jm\ atrtady assessed the 
i ;• ,a liui) by his own 

!> ••(•, )'<' I;tiers and is convinced that 
!• I .''latK.'i'. in office will be 
i'T tirr parly. 

I! f tn s? poativc indication of dark 
,.,> 1 ' (jf Mr Pahadia came on 28 
I ■ I • (' . ih'e CM had to withdraw 
. lu make way for Mr 

. • 1 .; t>.,\ Si.idhi in the election of 
; ■> speaker of the Rajasthan. 
, . ‘‘-ahh.a It was only after the 

■ papers of Mr Taquiud- 

Mi Pah.idia’s candidate for depu¬ 
ll,lit! (ship -had been filed that 
(>'; summoned two senior mem- 
■■ -. a ill., piitty to inform them about 
• i.iu'.iMtion. The CM’s move was 
Mii .(i!v re.sented by the senior mem- 



^htikla with Pahadia and Antulay _ 

r.s. Meanwhile, word had reached 
hr high command that V. C. Shukla 
'.'•d been talking to Mr Pahadia after 
was dropped from the central 
.ijioet. This was more than the high 
. 'nimand could swallow. Mr Pahadia 
ills asked to withdraw the candida- 
i'.iie oi Mr Taquiuddin and get Mr 
ihmoil Bux Sindhi elected, instead, 
v'r Sindhi is one of the four MLAs who 
>.i(! met Mrs Gandhi to apprise her of 
hi III ti r chaos prevailing in the party. 
I'licy tiad also submitted a written 
■it'iti Mr.'.nduin to the PM enlisting 
' ugc '. against him. 

in ,( bid to silence the voice of the 
ir.idonis, Mr Pahadia had earlier 
i quesied the centre to send an obser- 
•r 'o the state who would find out on 
•eii,.i’ id the centre whether the 
h.tre.e'. levelled against the CM were 
s *l'i) or not Unfortunately, for the 
M III It only did Mr Buta Singh—the 
ilisei ver from the centre — confirm the 
, niiiplaints of the dissidents, but in his 
-I'piiii he stated that matters were far 
•.v,i! se and that Mr Pahadia believed in 
-me man rule in the state and ignored 
;ho Ollier members in all matters of 
itie Mate, which has resulted in com¬ 
plete lack of cohesion among party 
'Tienibci s. 

After the 28 March incident, Mr 
.‘.pooiters have dwindled 


significantly, it. a signaiuie campaign 
launched before the election of the 
deputy speaker, out of 140 members of 
the Congress(I), it was claimed that 60 
members had signed the memorandum 
commending Mr Pahadia’s perform¬ 
ance. Soon after the election, a meet¬ 
ing of Mi Pahadia’s supporters was 
called by the minister of state for 
public relations at Mr Palladia's resi¬ 
dence, but only 40 of the 140 members 
attended the meeting, which in itself 
indicates a very bleak future for the 
CM. 

Milap Chand Dondia . 

CRICKET 

The shape ov 
the future 

West Indies: Clive Lloyd and his dc 
molition squad (otherwise known as 
the West Indies cricket team), may 
have brushed aside the memory of the 
missing second Test with England and 
gone on to once again thrash the team 
from the ‘Mother Country’ but it is 
difficult to see either the West Indies 
team or international cricket surviving 
too many Jackman affairs. The pre¬ 
dictable outburst against the English 
bowler who plays in South Africa 
(where his wife comes from) has cre¬ 
ated strains not merely on West Indies- 
Endand relations, but also problems 
within the West Indies too. 

The West Indies is no longer one 
political federation, as it was 20 years 
ago; today it consists of independent 
nations who only get together under 
one banner when they play cricket. 
This cricket federation could come, 
apart within the coming dec.iide, and 
the various nations might send out 
their separate cricket teams. Of the 
West Indian nations, Barbados is one 
which could easily field an indepen 
dent team good enough to compete 
with a^one in the regular Test match 
cycle, liie cricketing authorities could 
be then forced to rationalise the man¬ 
ner in which the game is played at the 
international level, and we might have 
a two-leawe system, with Australia, 
India, England, Pakistan and Barbados 
in the first division, and New Zealand, 
Sri Lanka, Trinidad, Guyana, Jamaica 
and Zimbabwe in the second division. 
There might even be a third division 
with Ban^adesh, Canada, Fiji and 
Holland. Doubtleiss there could be 
promotions and demotions. 

Meanwhile, off the cricket field the 
touring English players are trying 
hard to make a joke of the terrifying 
pace bowling which has destroyed 
them in the game, as well as psycholo¬ 
gically. Their current party game has 
the two batsmen facing the bowlers 
pretending to sit in wheelchairs. The 
batsmen display their fright at the 
prospect of facing Roberts, Holding, 
Croft and Gamer in awesome succes¬ 
sion by handing the umpire a roll of 
toHet paper; after each ball the bats¬ 
man intenrupts the game to take a few 
sheets of TP from the umpire. 


mmu PRADESH 

Journalists, 

beware! 

Bhopal: Mr S.R. Gupta, the collector of 
Chhatarpur does not like journalists. 
Ever since Mr Sheo Anurag Pateria a 
journalist of Shubh Bharat leaked the 
report of a magisterial probe into the 
rape of a girl by a policeman, litis 
,angered the district administration be¬ 
cause it had been planning to exoner¬ 
ate the errant sub-inspector. 

The (onirontation between the 
press and the district administration 
started on 2b July 1980. Suresh Soni 
was staying with his sister Krishna 
Kumari Soni in Gupta Lodge, a hotel 
111 Chhatarpur. An assistant sub- 
inspector of police went to the hotel 
and summoned Suresh Soni to Hie 
counter of the hotel. While Mr Soni 
was at the counter of the hotel, the 
polu'oinan entered Mr Soni’s room and 
raped his sister. The incident led to a 



Sheo Anurag Pateria 


public agitation and the police fired on 
the crowd which had gathered for the 
demonstration. The magistrate who 
probed the incident censored the dis¬ 
trict administration for the firing and 
held the policeman guilty of rape. 

Mr Pateria through his own sources 
found out about the magisterial probe 
which the district administration was 
trying to hush up. Shubh Bharat, a 
local daily, published the report in 
three instalments ignoring the in¬ 
timidation of the administration to 
discontinue its publication. 

The collector then asked the super¬ 
intendent of police, Mr Alind Jain, to 
find out ways and means to teach Mr 
Pateria a lesson. In fact, the collector 
was brazen enough to ask the SP in the 
presence of local pressmen: “Have you 
prepared the pa^rs for the arrest of 
Sheo Anurag Pateria and Agarwal?** 
(Shyam Agarwal is the president of the 
Chhatarpur district journalists union 
and is also the editor of Shubh Bhar¬ 
at.) The collector went to the extent of 
threatening Mr Agarwal with the can¬ 
cellation of the daily’s declaration if 
the editor did not tell him Mr Pateria’s 
source. But the editor did not beod 
down to the demands. 

The incident soon became the talk 
of the town. On 3 February some 
student leaders and local leaders 


b 9 ycott«d schooU and .a Cbhatarpur 
bandh was announced on $ February. 
Matters reached a climax on 24 Febru¬ 
ary when the three dailies of the town 
announced on their from pages that 
they would fight the repression of the 
district administration. 

Later the Chhatarpur journalists 
went to the chief minister on 30 March 
to seek his protection. Even an 
announcement on the floor of the'. 
Vidhan Sabha by Mr Arjun Singh to 
set up a judicial probe into the flring 
has not pacified the journalists for 
they feel that the collector of a small 
town is more powerful than the chief 
minister of a state. 

M.V. Kher 

HLM INDUSTRY 


UAE bans films 
on grounds of 
obscenity 



Bombay; One thousand Hindi films 
have been banned by the UAK go'Vern 
ment. Among them are Bobby, Sholny, 
Muqaddar ku Sikander, Amar Akbar 
Anthony, Satyam Shivam Sundaiam 
and Abdullah. American and English 
films have come under the purview of 
the ban too. Some of the well known 
films banned being. My Fair Lady, 
Born Free, Love Story, Casino Royale 
and Avanti. 

The ban is viewed as the first step 
taken by the UAE government to 
crack down on films that project anti- 
Islamic sentiments. There are other 
reasons of course, one of them being 
obscenity. For instance, Gupta Cyan 
.and l(ama Sutra have been banned for 
reasons of obscenity; Bobby, because 
it deals with youngsters rebelling be¬ 
cause of love, and Amur Akbar 
Anthony and Abdullah because the 
films portrayed Hindus and Muslims 
adopting each others religions. 

The sudden decision of the UAE 
government has left the Indian film, 
industry in a daze..“l can’t believe it,” 

I said Prakasli Mehra, whose Muqad- 
dar ka Sikander was banned on 
grounds of obscenity. “There is no¬ 
thing vulgar in my movie. If my movie 


is considered obstene, then a . lot. of 
other films would not be able to pass 
muster," 

Said Mr B. K. Karanjia, editor of 
Screen, “I think the Dubai govern¬ 
ment’s action is very severe. I reel the 
mounds on which the Indian films are 
being banned are rather flimsy. I have 
seen most of these movies and never 
found anything objectionable in them. 
I hope this ban is a passing phase. 1 
don’t think this is a permanent thing.” 

But film producers alone will not 
suffer financial losses because of the 
ban. The ban is going to affect the 
export of video cassettes of Indian 
films. Currently, India produces 600 
cassettes per day and each cassette 
costs about, Rs 2S0. 

But not everybody in the film indus¬ 
try will agree with Mr Anand. Some 
fear that if the Dubai government— 
which is comparatively liberal in its 
outlook—implements the ban, then 
the more conservative governments of 
Saudi Arabia, Libya and Pakistan 
would follow suit causing staggering 
losses for the film industry. Conse¬ 
quently, in a last moment bid to pre¬ 
vent me ban noted film stars like 
Amitabh. Bachchan, Rishi Kapoor, 
Ranjeeta and Amjad Khan are visiting 
the Gulf countries to persuade the big 
shots in Dubai not to impose the ban. 
The All India Film Producers" Council 
(AlFPC) held an urgent meeting soon 
after the announcement of the ban and 
have decided to send a deputation 
headed by Amjad Khan to take up the 
matter with the UAE government. 
Haresh Munwani 

INDIANS ABROAD 

Former 
headmistress 
enters US politics 

New Jersey: The 5.3-year-old history 
teacher and former headmistress of 
Sanat.iii Balika Vidyatan, has decided 
to enter American politics. Th'is is the 
.second time that an Indian immigrant 
has entered the US political arena. 
The first time was in 1956, when Dalip 
Singh Saund had-stormed iifto the US 
Congress. Ms Dutta announced her 
candidature to a New Jersey Assembly 
seat on 24 February on a ticket of the 
Democratic party. The fact that she 
teams up with a Somerville attorney, 
Thomas Uilt in a bid to unseat Repub¬ 
licans Walter Kavanaugh and Elliot 
Smith, in a traditional Republican bas¬ 
tion at a time when Ronald Reagan is 
riding high, speaks for Ms Dutta’s 
enthusiasm in politics. The election 
will be held in November and Ms 
Dutta’s candidature will not be official 
till June, when the Democratic prim- 
arv will be held. For Ms Dutta, howev- 
ei. this will be a mere formality since 
there are no other candidates in the 
run.What caused this Indian immig¬ 
rant to enter US politics? In an exclu¬ 
sive intervievi with Sunday Ms Dufta 
said, “The rime has come for someone 


from 1 ^ country to stop forward and 
be an integral part of the system." ^e 
hoped that her candidature will serve 
to project the image of India in the 
-country. Indeed, for Ms Dutta, who 
had unsuccessfully contested the West 
Ben^ State Assembly elections in 
1951, entering US polities is only a 
step forward from periidieral involve¬ 
ment to active participatiofv Ever 
since she took up US citixenihip in 
1979, she has been deeply ii^vdlved 
with the Democratic party. In 1972, 
she worked on George McGov^’s run 
for presidency against Richard Nixon.. 
In 1976, she was active id Jimmy 
Carter’s triumph and again in his de¬ 
feat in 1980. ' 

And the reactions? Rei^nse has 
been widespread. Ms Duttafuaims that 
she has received congrati^atory mes¬ 
sages both from Amencaiw and Indian 
immigrants. “1 have bedn accepted 
wbereever I have gone../ Even in the 
presidential and senatorial race 1 did 
not find anyone questioning my right 



Kanak Dutta 


has succeeded in having a formidable 
list of supporters among whom are 
Brendan B;^ne, the New Jersey gov¬ 
ernor and Senator Bill Bradley. 

But, it is not merely the American 
citizens and the Indian immigrants 
who have responded positively to Ms 
Dutta’s entry into politics. Within the 
Democratic party there is complete 
unanimity and goodwill. But witn all 
that, it will not be before November, 
when it will be decided if Ms Dutta has 
more luck in the political scene of her 
adopted country than she had in the 
' country of her birth. 

Achal Mehra ' 

sPMtsmimi 

History from takeoff 
to touchdown 

Cape Canaveral: "... four, three, two, 
one, zero!’’ The rumblings reached a 
defeaning crescendo. The flames burst 
forth like a nuclear explosion. The 
giant shuttle system zoomed up amidst 
cheers, awe, apprehension and won¬ 
der. Columbia, the 107-ton first US 
Space Shuttle was launched. The date; 
12 April 1981, exactly two decades 
since Russian Yuri Gagarin’s historic 
flight into space. The time: 17.30 (IST). 
Inside were astronauts John Young 
(50), commander and Robert Crippen 
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A diagram showihg the Space Shuttle’s flight from countdown to touchdown 
(Inset) John Young 


Eight-and-a-half-minutes after 
takeoff: Columbia reached a height of 
118 kms and a speed of 26,700 kmph. 
On the ninth minute the giant fuel 
tank was separated from the shuttle 
and sped back to earth. It burnt up as 
it entered the earth’s atmosphere, the 
o^y component of the system that was 
disposable. 192 kms offshore, two 
ships retrieved the rocket boosters 
that were separated next from the 
shuttle system. These are to be used 
again, in the next shuttle programme. 

Then began the 54 hour flight dur¬ 
ing which the shuttle orbited the earth 
36 times. And even as the 75-ton 
shuttle hurtled throu^ space, com¬ 
mander Young carried on a series of 
manoeuveres: turning the crah 
through 360 degrees, raising and* 
lowering the nose and adopting all 
possible positions—all in preparation 
tor the touchdown scheduled for 14 
April 1981. 

14 April, Edwards Air Force Base, 
California. A tense crowd and control 
room crew awaited the return of Col¬ 
umbia. The landing had to be perfect 
the very first time. There would be no 
second chance. As a spokesman of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admi¬ 
nistration put it, “Unlike the DC-9 
airliner it resembles, the shuttle has 
no power to zoom up and try for a 
second landing, if it is not on target.” 

Columbia entered the earth’s 
atmosphere. Temperatures rose to 
2,700 degrees F as the shuttle passed 
north of Australia, two engines burst, 
breaking orbital speed of 277 kmph. 
But ionization had occured. The shut¬ 
tle was enveloped by gases and all 
communication broken with ground 
control. The wait seemed everlasting. 
Finally, at 11.06 pm (1ST), the vehicle 
emerged from the blackout. At 21.53 
(1ST); like a gum* glider, the space 
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shuttle touched down on the dry lake 
bed of the Mojave desert, only nine 
seconds behind schedule. 

What was behind the successful 
flight and touchdown of Columbia? 
Apart from the years of research and 
the massive efforts of the “space scien¬ 
tists, who worked for ten years on thp 
heat-resisting tiles alone, credit goes 
to the five computers that controlled 
the whole operation from within the 
shuttle. Each valve was tested 50 times 
every second to make sure that all 
went well. Indeed, it was a last mo¬ 
ment quirk in one of the computers 
that caused the launcing to be post¬ 
poned by one dc^. 

The massive enorts finally paid off 
when Columbia was born. The hybrid 
rocket-airplane was not just the next 
evolutionary step in development af¬ 
ter the rockets that went to the moon 
and back. Columbia is a transportation 
system that has a four-fold function; at 
launch, like a smooth aero-dynamic 
projectile;' in space, like a spacecraft; 
at re-entry, like a blunt, bell-shaped 
' capsule of the past; and in the earth’s 
a^osphere as a supersonic glider. 
V^at is more, this was the first time 
that a completely reusable system had 
been evolved. 

Now that the first flight has been a 
success, the operational phase is going 
to start right away. Through an agree¬ 
ment signed on 18 July 1978, India is 
going to be the first paying customer 
to use the shuttle as a launch vehicle 
for its INSAT-1. More than.75 future- 
flights of the shuttle has already been 
booked. A new era in space research 
has begun. Perhaps even more signifi¬ 
cant than the fli^t of the first sput¬ 
nik, the space shuttle will have posi¬ 
tive contributions 'o make, in fields of 
electronics, pharmaceuticals, and 
meteorology. 


A worldly degree, 
indeed! 

Madras: In January this year, many 
Tamil dailies front-pa^ed a news 
itOm: an American university had 
honoured MGR with a doctorate. The 
name of the university was the World 
University. But few had even heard of 
it. And some of those who had not 
heard of it decided to find out about 
it. One such person was T. P. Radhak- 
rishnan, a lawyer staving in Madras. 
He wrote to the World University and 
said that his brother P. Jayram, an 
executive in the Reserve Bank of 
India, was interested in obtaining a 
doctorate. Could he please have 8ne? 
The reply from the headquarters of 
the university at Tuscon, Arizona, was 
prompt.' It said that Mr Radhakrish- 
nan’s brother could indeed have a 
doctorate from the university, but 
could he specify if he wanteii the 
doclorate in literature or finance? It 
also asked Mr Radhakrishnan to con¬ 
tact Dr K. Srinivasan, the World Uni¬ 
versity representative in India. Dr 
Srinivasan is a resident of Madras and 
a poet (he claims that he has been 
nominated for the Nobel prize by poet 
laureates from 50 different countries) 
and it is only on his recommendation 
that degrees are awarded to Indians. 
The letter also mentioned that the fee 
for getting the degree would be 100 
dollars. 

Founded about 33 years ago by 
Howard Zitko, the World University 
is one of about 750 universities in the 
USA which award degrees and docto¬ 
rates without the candidate either 
pursuing a course or appearing for an 
examination The institute operates in 
a three room flat with just a de.sk, a 
typist, a postbox and some printed 
notes. It awards a masters degree on 
payment of 250 dollars. 

The World University, however, 
justifies this as “freedom of educa¬ 
tion.” A note from its international 
headquarters to its representative in 
India says: “Apparently, in India, 
many are unacquainted with the free¬ 
dom ivith which university education¬ 
al institutions a,re permitted in the 
USA. Many accredited universities 
have no campus at all. Some operate 
on tutorial basis only, and some are 
basically correspondence schools with 
degree-granting rights.” And the 
World University, it appears, is ex¬ 
ercising these rights to the utmost. 

The chief minister of Tamil Nadu 
is perhaps the first important Indian, 
though by no means the first, to have 
received a degree from the World 
University. In Tamil Nadu itself, 
there are at least five other persons— 
an astrologer, a flautist, a lecturer, a 
playback singer and a small-time 
poet—who were all honoured in a 
similar manner. Tamil Nadu CM MGR 
has even been invited to address the 
conference of the university to be 
held in San Francisco in July. Though 
MGR has not decided whether to 
attend the conference or not. 
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**Dr SalauddinV* terrorist centre 



I . 7 , 

Shahnavraz Bhutto _ 

Murtuza Bhutto’s code- 
name is “Dr Salauddin;” he 
lives with younger brother 
Shahnawaz (codenamed “Na- 


Pope in 
dispute 

Pope John Paul 11 was re¬ 
cently confronted with an un¬ 
precedented problem: the de¬ 
mand of Vatican City’s trade 
union for more pay for less 
work. It was an industrial dis¬ 
pute pf sorts with the l.SOO 
“civilian” workers of the Vati¬ 
can being represented by 39 
union leaders. The Pope held 
a historic meeting with the 
union leaders (it was de¬ 
scribed by the Vatican’s offi¬ 
cial daily bulletin as an “audi¬ 
ence with the association of 
lay Vatican dependants”). 
The dispute was eventually 
resolved with the Pope con¬ 
ceding the demand that the 
39-hour working week be lo¬ 
wered to 36 hours “as soon as 
possible;” increase in family 
allowances; privileged treat¬ 
ment for employees’ children 
if they seek employment at 
the Vatican; and grants for 
those employees whose chil¬ 
dren are engaged in studies at 
the university level. 


Pope John Paul II 


bil”) in a sprawling house 
opposite the West German 
embassy in Kabult “Dr 
Salauddin” is the nominal 
head of an elaborate terrorist 
training centre located in 
Kabul’s Karte Char district 
and run by Russian, Cuban 
and Libyan military person¬ 
nel. Pro-Bhutto terrorists who 
receive training at “Dr 
Salauddin’s centre" are re¬ 
cruited in Pakistan and, 
through a vast, well-organised 
underground network, are 
eventually smuggled across 
the border. According to 




Murtuza Bhutto 


sources in Kabul, hundreds of The first contingent of insur- 
young Pakistanis have so far gents is likely to return to 
arrived at the terrorist centre Pakistan sometime this 
and more are on their way. summer. 


Greene’s Soviet links 




Grahatp Greene _ 

Former British intelli¬ 
gence officer and now cele¬ 
brated novelist Graham 


Labour 

pains 

Pakistan’s Major General 
Shahid Hamid, once private 
secretary to Field Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck and more 
recently minister for culture 
and tourism under General 
Zia, is going to publish his 
memoirs soon in which he will 
claim that Lord Mountbatten 
could have halted the parti¬ 
tion massacres if he had 
wanted to—but refused to do 
so. And why did he refuse? 
Because the Labour govern¬ 
ment did not allow him to use 
British troops to prevent the 
bloodshed. Auchinleck had 
nearly 30,000 British troops 
but though he wanted to send 
them to troubled areas to res- 
tore peace, he was not 
allowed to. Possibly, the 
Labour government in Lon¬ 
don thought that the use of 
British ' troops would be 
embarrassing to India and 
Pakistan. 


Greene recently admitted his 
links with Kim Philby, the 
British spy who defected to 
Moscow. Mr Greene claimed 
that Kim Philby was his su¬ 
perior in the British secret 
service and added, “We were 
friends I knew he was left- 
wing. But I did not know that 
he was a communist.” He also 
disclosed that he was in pos¬ 
session of Philby’s letters 
written from the USSR, but 
ruled out the possibility of 
their, publication. Some of the 
letters contained information 
about Soviet interests in 
Afghanistan but that, Mr 
Greene claimed, was “an 
attempt at disinformation on 
the orders of the KGB.” 


Cost of war 

The war with Iraq has cost 
Iran more than £7,11^3 million 
in just the past six months; 
disclosing this at a recent ral- 
\y in Tehran, Iranian minister 
tor executive affairs Behiad 
Nabavi admitted that revenue 
losses accounted for £5,928 
and that the war raised gov¬ 
ernment expenses by £1,185. 
Iran’s port capacity has been 
reduced by 50 per .cent: Khor- 
ramshahr, the country’s 
largest port, has been des¬ 
troyed completely and Ban¬ 
dar Khomeini and Bushehr 
are out of commission be¬ 
cause they happen to be lo¬ 
cated in the war zone. 

Rightwing 

Germans 

• A recent poll by a re¬ 
spected West German insti¬ 
tute shows that 13 per cent of 
the electorjste believe in 
national socialism—in other 
words, the philosophy of Hit¬ 
ler. They hate minorities and 
democracy, and consider 
Aryans to be a superior race. 

Clown quits 

douche the clown ( World, 
S March) has announced the 
end of his novel campaign for 
the French presidency; he 
will support Mr Giscard d’Es- 
taing’s socialist rival, Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand. 


Korchnoi mates Russians 


Chess grandmaster Viktor 
Korchnoi defected from the 
USSR five,years ago. And 
since then, the Soviet govern¬ 
ment has denied him the ple¬ 
asure of matching his wits 
gainst Russian grandmasters 
in tournaments outside the 
official world championship 
series. In 1979 the Russians 
went to the extent of ordering 
their players to quit the pre¬ 
stigious international chess 
tournament at Lone Pine in 
California iust because Kor¬ 
chnoi had also decided to par¬ 
ticipate. So this year Kor¬ 
chnoi played it safe: a week 
before the Lone Pine tourna¬ 
ment he was touring China. 
Soviet representatives Roma- 
nishin and Yusopov sent an 
urgent message from Lone 
Pine to Moscow seeking the 
green signal to participate in 
the tournament. Unware of 
Korchnoi's ploy, Moscow com¬ 
plied. The exiled grandmaster 
made a last-minute appear- 



Viktor Korchnoi 


ance, arriving at Lone Pine | 
after midnight in a 
Greyhound bus. He had not 
even booked a hotel room and 
spent the night with another 
participant. The next morning 
he announced his participa¬ 
tion in the tournament. 










Corporation Bank 
completes 7 5 years 
and Announces 
a new theory of the universe 
to mark the oqcasion. 

The theory is simply this: 
that man is the centre of the universe. 



Corporation Sank has the 
datinciion o< starting the 
tMhkmg movement in what 
has now come to be krxtwn 
as the ciadte of Indian 
Banking - South Kanara 
disirict - in the year 1906 

Bui it was reafty in the 
70s that Corporation Bank 
achievad spectacular 
success Within a matter or 
twelve years, between 1969 
and 1980, the bank s 
deposns went up fourteen 
fold, from Rs 21 ctores to 
over fls 300 crotes Total 
advances shot up from 
fls 14 crores to fls 160 
crpres and the number of 
branches rose from 78 to 
323 wilhm the same period 

Oespiie Its 76 years, 
there's really a terrific young 
spirit at work in Corporation 
^nk Thai's because as a 
nationalued bank, n's iusi 
11 months old 
Nationaiiiaiion has given a 
new sense ol direction and 
dynamism to the people at 
the bank 

From a south-based bank. 
Corporation Bank la fast 
pecoming a truly natiortal 
bank by spreading its 
network ol blanches ali ovei 
thptoumry and involving 
itseli jn the economic li'e ol 
every slate 

Well, what more can a 
good, hardworking bank 


want'Fleniy more, il you 
happen to belong to 
Corporation Bank If theie s 
one thing Corporation Bank 
has learnt over the years. 

It's that the subiect, obieci 
and predicate ol banking is 
man II is not enough that 
men survive They must 
■ have a chance to work, to 
eat three square meals and 
to live with dignity and self 
respect 

Words, words, words* No 
Corporation Bank is putting 
into action an absolutely 
novel idea to reach out and 
change the lives of people 
living below Ifie poverty 
line It's an Klea that could 
work , really work small 
miracles among nullions ol 
lamikes across the country 
What It needs is |ust a 
little help (rrm you You 
don't have to spend a paisa 
All you have to do is 
pul in a word lor deserving 
people and Carporaiion 
Bartfc will put op the money 
to help them stand on their 
own feel 


And what IS the definition 
deserving people? Well, 
in this content, people who 
know a trade or have skills 
lanything from tailoring, 
shoe-making to growing 
fruits and vegetables) and 
whose family income is less 
than fls 3000 a year if 
they live in cities and less 
than fls 2000 if they live in 
villages. Once the 
application is processed and 
approved, the bank wilt 
larid an individual or lamily 
anywhere between 
Rs.1.S00tofls6£00ai 
lust 4% intaresl. 

How about It? Will you 
become a ^gh-powered 
consultant to Corporation 
Bank? When will you come 
over to the nearest branch 
ol Corporation Bank with 
the names and bto-daias ol 
people you want to 
racomniand? Or better still 
with the people themselves? 
The faster, the better 
Remember, the livelihood 
and future ol a whole lot ol 
families depends on you 

Corporatton Bank 

(Wholly owned by the Goyornmant ol India) 

HeiM] Olkoe Mangalore 


1906 




puts man where he belongs: at the contra of the univarse 
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Aid for the handicappeda 

central government has launched 
a new scheme to assist physically 
handicapped people in procuring dur: 
able and sophisticated aids. However, 
only those aids which do not cost less 
than Rs 25 and more than Rs 1,500 are 
I covered by the scheme. The govern- 
! ment will bear the entire expense of 
aids costing up to Rs 750 and 50 per 
cent of the cost of those between Rs 
751 and Rs 1,500. Not just this, the 
I expense incurred by a disabled person 
I coming from an outstation to an im 
' plementing agency will be met. In case 
■ he IS not in a position to travel alone, 
the expenses of the person accompany 
I ing him will also be taken care of 
This scheme, being implemented 
k through centres run by companies reg- 
' istered under the Companies Act, reg¬ 
istered societies or any other institu- 
I tion recognised by the ministry of 
' social welfare, will provide assi.stance 
to all disabled persons who are em¬ 
ployed, semi-employed or getting pen¬ 
sion but with incomes not exceeding 
Rs 1,500 per month. 
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{Gujarat in lucki 


' Impressed by the favourable invest 
I ment climate in Gujarat, the Zappia 
I group of companies from the United 
i Arab limirates is to set up two majoi 
! joint ventures in the state. Mr Joseph 
I Zappia, chief of the Dubai-based 
i group, and Mr Mahendra Patel, u UAF 
I industrialist, announced their decision 
1 to start a Rs 87-crore sponge iron 
I plant, possibly in Surat They also plan 
I to set up a Rs 70-crore cement plant, 
' also in Gujarat. For the sponge iron 
i plant, the UAE giants shall plough in 
! equity to the tune of Rs 25 crores, 
1 according to H. K. Khan, chairman of 
! Gujarat Industrial Investment Cor 
^oration ^GlIC), the project’s Indian 
partner. Mr Joseph Zappia is a Cana- 
1 dian by birth, who, incidentally, 
i tought against Pierre Trudeau for the 
I Canadian premiership years ago 



Plenty of water wmmmm 

The world’s largest water develop¬ 
ment project, the National Water De¬ 
velopment Agency, has been formally 
launched with the Public Investment 
Board (PIB) clearing a sum of Rs 170 
crores for the project The aim is to 
construct about 150 million acre feet 
of storages and link the liver basins of 
the country. The agency has been 
registered as a society so that it has 

Fly high for lower faresM 

Indian Airlines will offer a 30 per cent 
discount on fares on domestic flights 
for organised package tours and for 
families travelling on leave travel con¬ 
cession (LTC). Under the scheme, 
valid for a period of one year from 1 
April 1981 to 31 March-1982, Indian 
and foreign nationals employed in In¬ 
dia who are entitled to LTC can avail 
of the Mi per cent discount on norma! 
adult fares. The minimum site of the 
family must be four members, out of 


More jobs under 
Sixth PlanHBHHHHHHH 

Some cheer for the jobless, .'\ccording 
to M. S. Swaminathan, member, plan 
ning commission, the Sixth Five Yeai 
Plan is to create 34 million additional 
jobs as a result of a hopefully well 
organised operation. Every district is 
to have its own manpower planning 
and employment generation council to 
study and suggest ways to solve unen; 
ployment. Since hill areas aie the most 
disadvantaged in respect ol )obs, spe 
cial care snail be talcen to devolo;. 
them. 


enough freedom to recruit its staff 
from the best available expertise in 
the country. The idea is to conserve 
monsoon flood waters which otherwise- 
run into the sea. It is estimated that of 
the total surface water of 1,440 inillipn 
acre feet available in the country, onlv 
220 million acre feet are used It was 
to maximise the u.se of the available 
surface water that it w-as set up 


which two should be adults. Patents 
will also be eligible. The concession 
will be available for specified trips, 
provided the family travels together ai 
the commencement of the journey. For 
the package tour whose minimum 
duration is ro be four days, the gtoup 
should consist of a minimum of eight 
full-fare-paying passengers, or a miui- 
mum of 32 passengers. The i. •m-.-es.-\on 
will not be available to passeiige:r 
availing of any other concession. 



Surgical successHiHH 

For the first time in India a .severed 
palm and a severed thumb were suc¬ 
cessfully reimplanted at the Stanley 
Medical College, Madras, according to 
Dr R. Venkataswamy, professor and 
head of the department ol plastic 
surgery The doctors who performed 
the surgerv say that patients have a 


very good chance ot fui! us ■ 

of the severed parr if the- opt iaii<',i >• 
performed within an hour of ('u- it< . 
dent. The amputated par: .! uuld I- 
imnu-diately sterilised ,j,ii' pn: in u. 
ice-cooled plastic cuiitaiuci v.ii.ti u ' 
the ice coming into act-i il < •< ov 

the sevcied pa:: 




Dadmini KohIapme‘s ris- 
L ky venture of planting a 
:iss on PriAce Charles’s 
heek is still paying her di> 
ddends. Recently, a group 
>f fans from Africa were 
lassing the starlet’s house 
vhen they were asked to ' 
ook up at her apartment, 
ilthough she was nowhere 
o be seen. "Oh, the chhokri 
vho kissed Prince Charlesl" 
ras how she was identified 
>y one member of the 
^up. The chhokri, inciden- 
ally, has gone a long way: 
tarring as a 13-year-old, in 
lobrayee which is doing 
iood business in Bombay. 
Ind there is more: she 
ippears in a full back nude 
n one of the scenes. Surely, 
laby Pads is going to be 
lannarked for posterity for 
his scene. 


leeoa Roy: all set to play 
He second fiddle 



Padmini Kohlapure: the kiss that seat sparks flying 

T he latest stories of tem¬ 
per tantrums are those 
of Deepti Naval. After the 
release of her book of 
peoms, Lamha Lamha, she 
seems to have become an 
intellectual: she invited a 
.host of intellectuals to a 
party to criticise her work. 

This perhaps explains her 
high-and-mighty attitude to¬ 
wards the not-su- 
intellectual. Besides, Deepti 
never misses a chance to be 
at her worst, especially on 
the sets when there is 
another girl around, be it 
Moashumi, Zarina or any¬ 
body else. Pet haps, the 
cause lies in Guhtar, who has 
this strange capacity to 
attract women who are 
beautiful and also very deft 
at throwing temper tan- - . 

trums. Zeenat Aman _ 



E ven as Poonam — Shat- 
ru’s wife—lies premant 
to the teeth (;he baby is due 
to arrive in June), Shatru is 
carrying on, heedless, with 
Reena Roy, on and off the 
sen. He definitely looks like 
a very-much-in-love bache¬ 
lor. Fear is being expressed 
in some cmaners that the 
two are planning on a Dhar- 
am-Hema type of marriage. 
They might have a reason: 
both are looking almost as 
fat and pregnant as wife 
Poonam. It could be a case 
of.sympathetic malady, or 
maybe, it is a genuine case 
of pregnancy, againi Only it 
doesn’t explain Shatru’s 
obesity. 

S o finally we know why 
Zeenat has been putting 
on those wads of fat. She has 
given up smoking: which is 
indeed a feat, considering 
that she drove her mother to 
the point of desperation 
with her endless smoking. 
Whatever may have caused 
Zeenat to take the decision, 
the outcome is not exactly 
appealing. Zeenat’s appe¬ 
tite has increased incr^- 
ibly—the cigarette and cof¬ 
fee diet is hardly satisfying 
her and it is beginning to 
show. Poor Zeenat, she cut 
down .with an eye on her 
health and now no one can 
miss iti 

W hat has come over 
Amitabh Bachchan7 
Nowadays he seems to have 
dropped his high-and 
mighty air and is going out 
of his way to be pleasant to 
3 lesser folks and U even 
I being civil to journalists. 

3 One wonders whethenhis 
S recent stroke of bad luck— 

I string of f lop^has any- 
^ thing to do with this change. 

I Perhaps he is hoping that a 
^ change in his attitude will 
help bring about a change of 
luck. 

























S uhasini is still licking her 
wounds after losing the 
prestigious Rajkamal award 
by just one vote to none other 
^han Smita Patil, for h«r per¬ 
formance in Chakra. As for 
Smita, she was thoroughly 
surprised, especially since 
she did not think too much 
about the way the film was 
shaping up. 

CCTam not in the stock mar- 
X ket where people can 
buy or sell me.” That is Pra- 
tap Pothen for you. From the 
very beginning of his career, 
the actor had been rather 
careful in signing up for films. 
And now, after the three suc¬ 
cessful films in a row, he has 
really become choosy, in ev¬ 
ery sense of the term. 



vitamin pills that 
X cawed Deepa*^buttline to 
mow so much that it became 
the talk of the town, has 
affected her nerves. Dc«pa 
wants to quit, and get mar¬ 
ried, but not to anyone who 
has even the remotest connec¬ 
tion with the film industry. 

But mother, (who thought 
Doepa was *so-b-i j’) has other 
plans. She wants D^a to do 
a few more films. Perhaps the 
lady plans to launch her son’s 
career with Decpa’s savings, 
hence all the talk about work. 

JJ "tbi Devi is going all out 
X\ to do a film with Pratep 
Pothen in it. Reason; a couple 
of heroines who starred with 
Pratap bared a great deal, but 
without much grace. Rathi 
Devi, who is confident of her 
capabilities, is sure she can do 
a much better job, so far as 
exposing herself is concerned. 
There is just one snag; wUl 
Pratap be willing to work in 
soft pom movies like Thakara 
anymore? 

IVatap Pothen: no. soft pom. 



S mita Patil has stolen the 
limelight in Dila Nadan, 
the remake of SridAar’s Tamil 
hit Llamai Oonjaladikiratha. 
Jayapradha, who is the 
heroine, has lost the show 
especially in view of the sexy 
scenes featuring Smita. The 
scenes came as a shock to 
those who had just seen 
Chakra. Well thats Smita, and 
shall we say, versatility for 
you. 

T he other day, Nenjatthai ; 

KiJJathe girl, Suhasini , 
was shooting in the vicinity ^ 
of a men’s college in Mad¬ 
ras. The film unit was heck¬ 
led and Suhasini was sing¬ 
led out for snide remarks. 

But the actress remained 
cool. When things started 
getting out of hand, the 
director duo Robert and Ra- ] 
jasekar, approached the stu¬ 
dent union president, intro¬ 
duced the office bearers to 
the cast and then like magic ' 
everything cooled off. 

PIOUSJI 
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B:Slicm§! 


Fast-acting Glokeen-D is an invigorating 
energy supplement for everyone It fights 
fatigue and provides more stamina 
Glokeen-p contains all the goodness of 

ai^d to I’’ P'’°sPhates 

fimes''s aT;he°.ime° 

Make Glokeen-D a daily habit 

GLOKEEINt-D 

"-glowing Glucose energy. 
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\ARIETy 


^uridav week 


Beginning 3 May . 

Thi 9 week the Sun and Mars are in Aries, Mercury and Venus are in.Taurus. Jupiter. Saturn and Pluto are in Virgo and Rahu is in Cancer. 
The Moon will be moving through Taurus, Gemini and Cancer from Aries. 



ARIES (IS Agril~14 Mn) 
This week is panicularfy 
favourable for matters re* 
lated fb property and insur- 

_^ance. You may also benefit 

otherwise through a seonat source or 
information. Your domestic front will be 
happy and the source of inspiration. 
Professional affairs witi demand dma arnf 
attention. Friends will cause anxiety. You 
are advised to exercise tact in both 
written and spoken word and to take care 
of your health. Good dotoo: 4, S and 8. 
Lucky- iHimbsis; 3, 7 and 9. Favooitbio 
direction: East. 

TMIRUS (18 May-14 Jono) 
•This week demands excel¬ 
lent public relations on your 
sart. if you proceed careful- 
y on your professional 
front, luck is bound to favour you. Friends' 
and relatives will prove extremely helpful. 
The time Is particularly favourable for 
artistic and literary pursuits. Love and 
matrimonial matters are not well signi¬ 
fied. You are advised to avoid disputes 
and controversies. Be on your guard 
against derait. Good dsiss; 3, 5 and 7. 
Lucky ttHffll»n; .l, 7 and 8. Fsvourabis 
dlrecilon: 'North-east. 



LEO (15 AuBiitt—14 Sspisin- 
iBsf) Your financial prob- 
'lems will bo solved this 
week, thanks by and large 
jto ycur own initiattve and 
gumption. Other problems, If not solved, 
will cease to bother you. Help from elders 
and secret sources win be forttKxming. 
Matters related to the heart should make 
steady progress.- However, on your 
domestic fri^ you may have to face a 
serious challenge. You are advised to be 
fimt and resolute. GimhI dster. 4. S and 
9. Lucky iiumbsrr 2,5 and 7. FavoursMs 
dirsMIeii: South-west. 




VIRGO 



GEMINI (15 June— 14 July) G 
Personal problems will r 



5 ) continue to worry you this ^ 


^week. The time is not , 



U favourable for love and ^ 



matrimonial affairs; nor is it favourable for 
gambling and( speculative ventures. Your 
efforts may not bear fniit this week. 
Letters will not bring good tidings either. 
You will come urraer harsh criticism. 
Neither fnends nor relatives will prove 
particularly helpful to you. You are 
advised to make fresh plans for the 
future. Good datss: 3, 4 and 6. Lucky 
nufflbert: 3,6 and 8. Favourable direettoo: 
South. 

.CARCER (IS July-14 Au¬ 
gust) This virsek may prove 
r yery unlucky for you. The 
jtime IS not favourable for 
I entering into new business 
or proiessional contracts. Financially you 
will not be happy and may have to go in 
for fresh loans. However, love and mat¬ 
rimonial affairs' are weH signified. Your 
dornestic frwit will be Calm. Those bom 
around sunset may fall criticalty ill this 
week. You are advised to conserve your 
«nergies.8eoddatoa:4. 7and 9. iMky 
numbari: 5,7 and 9. FavouraUa diroctlea: 
West. 





Septoaibar—14 


( 1 * . 

October) New develop¬ 
ments on your-profsssional 
1 front will demand much 
jmore of your time and 
energies this week. However, success 
will not come your way this week. FInart- • 
daily , the time is not favourable either. 
You may have to resort to short-term 
measuros to overcome some of your 
pressing problems. Your domestic front 
will not be free from troubles. An elderiy 
relative will cause anxletv.6oed datss: 3, 

6 and 9. Lucky miinbore: 1, 4 and 8. 
Favourahls dlroctloo: North. 

LIBRA (IS 0clubsr-r14 
Novumber) This may be a 
disappointing week tor you 
in more than one way. A 

_ _few very minor problems 

may cause havoc; unreasonabta opposi¬ 
tion from both subordinates and those in 
authority will undermine your efforts. You 
may be called upon to shoulder added 
responsibilities. Your family members will 
prove very demanding. However, you 
may gain through the good offices of a 
member of the opposite sex. Check 
extravagance. Goon datss: 3, 4 and 6. 
Lucky nufflbsrt: 1, 3 and 7. Favoursbia 
dlrscUon : South. 

SCORPIO (15 Nevembar-r-ld 
Ducuflibsri A happy week 
with hectic activity on all 
fronts is in store for you. 

__[The time is particularly 

favourable for making desirable changes 
and seeking favours from influential peo- 
ple. You can also afford to take reason¬ 
able risks after consulting elders or those 
in authority. You may benefit through a 
secret source or asaodation, legal suits 
or property matters. You are ao^ed to 
seek and ad upon the advice of elders. 
Good datss: 4,8 and 9. Lucky numbort: l, 

7 and 9. Favoursbia dlrscUon: East. 



SAGITTARIUS (15 Oscoill- 
bur—14 Jaa«^ A new 
friendship Is in store tor you 
this week. However, there 
are Indications of severe 
reversals on your professionat front. You 
wHI be forced to conserve your reeouroes 
this wedr. The time is not favourable tor 
love and matrimonial affairs. You may 
hava to postpone the journey which you 
had plenned earfier. A lattsr from a 
distant friend or relativa win bring 
fickngs. Qead dates: 3, 8 and 9. 
flwnbsn: 1,4 and 9. FavooraMs MrscGoK 
West. 

CAPRICOmi(15JM0Uif-14 
Fabnsiy) Success on your 
finandal front is sigrufied 
this week. Secret sourcee 

_will contribute to your 

happiness and prosparity. Your kitoliac- 
tual and artistic pursuits are not likely to 
make much headway this week. A 
female relative will oppose you at home 
and cause anxiety as a teaun. You irdght 
have to undertake a shorT journey wim 
may be the answer to one of your 
pressing problems. Good datss: 4, 7 end 
8. Lucky ownberK 2,6 and*9. fav e at s bl s 
dtrsctlon: North-west. 

AQUAIWIB (16 Febiiwy-14 
-J'MSfCb) You wiH have to 
plenty of opposition 
(particularly from a rnetn- 
rax ^ZJ berof theopposltdsexjthia 
week. Professiona) associaies wM annoy 
you to no end. Minor finarrciel losses ate 
also m store for you. An unaxpacled 
unheaval on your domestic front wHI 
leave you parbeulariy unhappy. Howev¬ 
er, matters releited to toe heart wW make 
good progress with your partner contri¬ 
buting to your hapfriness. Check your 
temper. Good dalat: 5, 7 and 9. LMky 
mmbsn: 3. $ and 8. Favouiabis dlrsctlea: 
South. 

PISCES (18 MsfCb-ldApfR) 
You are Hkeiy to (aca se¬ 
rious compeutlon on your 
professional front -this 
week. Your personal kle 
will not be free from trouifie either. 
Delays and obstacles wW cause you 
untold misery. On the whole, this is not a 
very favourable week for you. You ere 
best advisad to He low, buHd im your 
contacts and grab asiy opporiuntty that 
comes your ww. Look after your 

health. Good dnot: 3, 6 artd 8. Lucky 
nomburt: 1 , 4 aixl 6 . FavnunMt diracBou: 
East 




The year 1981 lor Weil 8es|fal CM JyoH Bato: The period between 16 April and 30 June-is not favourable for the CPI(M) leader and his 
government in West Bengal. Mr Ba$u,,in all probabIHty. will be ousted from power this year. If hts government survives the initial period of 
bad luck, the months of October and’((ovember shrwid prove crucial. However, if Mr Basu survives through 1981, by 1982 he should 
emerge as an Important factor in national poHtics. AMRITLAL 
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IS ii fwvs t <n;^ <’|)i in < 

idoas for inirnofs <in(f fuiniinr^v 

NC3VOPAN ifwi'** !,)\nr po f I k Icfx >.1 r (f »s 
md<i(‘ uiuJer jn r/xc lnsivt* px hrnt .j| 

^ oilaf)OJ Jlioi) SMih fhr' f <ihr n» Instilutr oi 
''wif/erl.ind nsin^ ihfii glob.jilv p.iU-nird 

pifMt'ss floth SUlf.Ul's »>l (his f'Ojlvf AW 

IjiTiin.itctf ip lh<* f.iiP'/v AiTh fDrlanxfx' 
irnpi<‘gnviT«*d ovtnlass Ihf l.»rnin.jti‘d 
surfat (*s ihtis hoi oox* <in n^p'^ial p<ifi of 
ihp fioartf tjfihk<' fMstncbnn Ijinmatr* 
shopjs presently iisrrj in India 

This I nl<‘r na lion.illv ah I a hi uni pi mi ut ( is 
vi-Tsatile in app’tcaiion Innh f<ir 
(foiTu^slK and c c'liiinff. lal mlnfiofs 
N()Vt')PAN Is s(.iitc(f Inr wall 

t :) arm Is. pa r ri f ion-, . d< xn s, f oiinun s , 
i(t< hen c afiinels, wai(fn)ht's (af)le tops 
.in<f a f»os| <)l H jlhr-r .»ppli( af i. >ris 

NOVOl’AN ( onx s fo vou in a wide fd'i^u- 
ol loiours, pairmiv. and wnnd (fesi^ns 


VVfxH ^ fT'.-iM' dicv a. t'.Mlis < ost less ihjn 
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I an niake 

* Truly baUnced board, laminated on 
both surfaces. 

^ No risk of warping, waviness and 
delamination. 

* Both surfaces resistant to rnoisliire. 
Ke.ll, sc ratch and stain. 

A ensures speedy evec niton, saving 
labour anci inventory costs. 

* Made in large sheet sizes of 274 c rns k 
181 c ms (*> » (»') at>H 244 rms * 
18) < ms (B I f> ) and thicknesses 
ranging from 9 mm to 40 mrn. 

* Only pa^lic leboard in India with 
ISI < ertific afion. 
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pre-laminated board 
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chess 



PatuoMvaky (WhHa) 

PoaHkMt •Mw Stock's Mtfi nxn* 

Gams of tfw Month - unhappy onding 
Take comfort. Evan at the highest levels 
players somethnas make a hash of the 
ending. It may come aa a surprisa that 
slmple-lpoklng positions can hold out suffi¬ 
cient poasibilities for one player to outplay 
another, especially when the players con¬ 
cerned are among the best In the world. For 
proof of this one only has to look back to 
Baguio, when of all the remarkable things 
that happened, most of them occurred in 
endgames. 

As an Illustration of how an 'unlosable' 
ending can crumble around the ears of one 
of the world's leading grarximasters in the 
space of just a dozen moves, I give the 
following game from Bugojno. Timman's 
. handling of the black pieces is exemplary. 
Not how crucial tim factor of piece activity is 
when the pawn structure is Ihaoretically 
speaking very much against him 
White: Polumvsky Black. Timman 
Irregular Dalance 

1. ^-OB4, P—KN3; 2. P-M. P-K4; A 
Hungarian speciality designed to avoid the 
main lines of the Kings brdian Defence. 

3. P-Q4, H-Kes; A. N—KB3. PxP; 5. 
P-K8, B—NS-r; e. 8—02. 0-K2; 7. B x B, 
OsBt^; S. 0—02. 0x04^; ». ONxO. 

I M-M; 10. NxP. M-OB3; 11. NxN. 
QPxM; 12. 0—0—0 Superficially White's 
chances In this ending are better because of 
the doubled OBPs which cripple Black’s 
quaensids maiorlty. In reality, however. 
Black's position is more compact anil 
White's advanced pawns on KS and OB4 
can easily causa his position to become 
oveisxlended. 

11 . . .. B—B4; 13. P-B3. I»-N3; 14. 
P—KN47I ^'inning the process of over¬ 
extension 

14. . . .. B—W: IS. »-M, P-KB4I 10. 
P-KM, K-K3: 17. B-K2. 0B-O1; 10. 
RxR. RxR: 10. N—BS7 Down the path to 
nowhere, but even after the humble IS. 
R—Q1, R—KR1! White has probtems. 

IS.B—B1I Vacating the square for me 

knight, which is bound for BS. 

30.-K-N3 An admission ol total bankruptcy, 
but White has no obvious way to cover his 
multiple weaknesses. 

20..... N—K3; 21. PxP. M-BS;22. B-81. 
P X P; 23. R-N1. B-*4:24. R-NS, B-N3; 

OIAQRAM 

Compare this position with the one.lweivs 
I moves ago. While is totally lost The bishop 
has no move, the rook has gone down a 
one-way dead and. The king caruiol move 


without allowing . . ., ft—Qi winning the 
MshopI 

2& N-N4. R—05; 25. N-NS. IS-IC3; 27. 
N—B54 Else the rook Is trwped. 

27... , BxN; 25. RxB. Rs Wi 25. IC-02. 
R-R7-I-; 30. fC-KS. RxP; 21. RsM>. 
R—M7; Winnirtg a second pawn. White's 
cause is hopolaaa 

32. R-B4, RxP-f; 33. IC-4C4, J«-B4-4; 34. 
K-04, H-BO; 3B KxN. RaR; 35. P-HM. 
R—Bf; 37. IC-N4. R-K5; 35 P-K5. Px P; 
35. R—R7-I-, K-03 and While resigned. The 
crippled queenside maiorlty newar even had 
to move! 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 



To Claim a contract, be asked to pMy on, 
and find that you have miscalculaled, is 
more than a IHtle undignified This doesn’t 
happen often in the higher regions of tour¬ 
nament play, but anyone might have had t^ 
same blind spot as the declarer on this deal 
from a team event 


Dealer, North, N-S Vulnerable 

* A98 5 

to — 

e K 109654 
*7 63 

4>03 11 * J 4 S 

toAKJ1053 u| e to9 7 6 42 

# J e ♦ ^ * 

♦ J 10 54 * *095 

2 K 10 7 6 

to 08 

♦ 0732 
2 A K 2 

The bidding went 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

_ 

— 

No 

No 

1 2 

2to 

3to 


dble 

No 

52 

No 

No 

No 




North's Three Hearts provoked the oppo¬ 
nents into a sacrifice at the Five level. A 
tactical urtderbid of Two Spades might have 
been a batter idea 

In Five Spades. South ruffed the heart 
lead, drew two rounds of trumps, arxf ruffed 
the second heart After a diamond to the 
Oueen the position was. 


2 — 

to A J fO 5 

♦ — 

2 J 10 5 4 


2 — 
to — 

♦ K 10 9 6 5 
2 7 6 3 

N * d 

ui B to 9 7 6 

PA 

®, 2098 

2 10 7 

to — 

♦ 732 
2 A K 2 


South led* a diamond and. in the phrase 
made immortal by the late Eric Sitverstone, 
invited the opponents to 'make their own 
arrangements'. The arrangement that East 
made was to return a heart, forciiHI South to 
ruff, and to decline to ruff diamonds until 
South had no more This left the declarer 
with a losing club 

Oddly enough, the play is quite simple if 
the defenders take their diamond ruff early 
on. After West has ruffed. South will need 
only to gauge the trump position, this 
should not be difficult, becauae a player 
witli OJ X of the trump suit will not normally 
lead a singleton. 


TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



The co i w a r vetlon of wHdIife provides the 
fh e Pi e for the two stamps issued in ttw Me 
of klan lor use on Bw Christmas maN. The 
8p stamp (above) shows a robin with a idaw 
of Me Manx ooaaltine at Port Erin as a 
backgroufxf. The buildings ol the Port Erin 
marine bloiogical station can be seen at the 
left The a^arium and fish hatcheries 
Bttrect many visitora duffng the summer 
months. The companion 6p alamp features 
a wren. Both designs are the work of John 
Nicholson. Rl, the Douglas arttot who has 
designed many other Mara stamps as well 
as ookie and banluKrtss lor the iaiaiKl. Most 
of the Chrisimas stamps from other court- 
Mae reproduce pointings of the Holy Family 
but one of the New Zealtotd stamps featuras 
the dominion'a otdest atone church, St 
Mary's, New Plymouth, which was oortse- 
cralsd in 1846, and a United States stamp 
shows 19th owtury\toys. 

C. W. HILL \ 

— . - ..4 ' ' .— 

quiz 

QUESTIONS ; ” 

1. What IS acid rock^ 

2. Apartheid refers to the system of total 
racial discrimination between the black 
and white of South Africa. What is the 
origin of the word7 

3. With what would you associate the 
parsec? 

4. What IS cream of tartar? 

5. A light year is the distance ot 9 5 x 

10’ * kms and the nearest star is 4 3 light , 
years away. What is the name of the 

star? _ '■ 

eiejepe) us6ojpAt( uimsseiod 
se sinooo i; ijoiiiw ui ‘uoiieiuetuiet euim 
|0 seei eiQ tuoj( peuieiqo si u Buiieidoi} 
-oeie pue jepMOd 6ui>ieq ui uuo) isemd 
s)i UI pesn sj )i '|o6je sb umouif osiv s 
sieeA (q6i| gg c oi tenbe si oesied 
euo 'sjeuiouojtse Aq pesn eouetsip 
to pun e SI aesJBd v Auiouoiisv 'y 
unetueo euiixojcj C 
-.lueuidoieAep ti9s. jo .luauidoieA 
-ep eiBjedas, se iuaiu'ujeAo6 ueoutv 
mnos eqt Aq o> peuetei si puc. 'ssou 
•uede Buiueeiu pjow ueifutv ue si u 'g 
QSl ^leto 

-edse sBnip jot azejo pue punoiSiepun 
eqi pepsitei )| sioatte oiuoipeia papoi 
-sip puB uouesjACMdui! to peisisuoo teii) 
'soget BM) )o oisnui pebiiduie ledAn i 

SUJMSNV 
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this India 


ptb 0 tt 30 tor th* amry gtvwi Dm WitHOUt COmittant 



A boom is predicted in the multi-crore 
beauty industry. Heralding this hope is 
none other than Maharashtra’s finance 
minister Ramrao Adik. His “make'Up 
kit” is getting heavier by the day. Some 
say it is due to the presence of whirring 
TV cameras at all ministerial functions 
because foundation, dyed hair, blushing 
lips and pencilled eyes look a lot better 
than deadpan, wrinkled, natural look. 
The other incentive is keeping up with 
the ^amorous revenue minister Shalini 
Patii, who carries a beautician wherever 
she goes and never is without make-up 
or three-rowed pearl necklace or eyeb¬ 
rows perpetually arched at revenue offi¬ 
cials. Truly is beauty infectious—Rfitz 
(Usha Gupta, Calcutta) 

NEW DELHI; This happened at the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan banquet to the Ke¬ 
nyan President. The table arrangement 
was such that chubby-faced SuVama- 
niam Swami was sandwiched between 
•two chirpy damsels: Roda' Mistry and 
Kumudbhen Joshi. Mrs Gandhi, looking 
relaxed and radiant, tiptoed to their 
table. Roda promptly complaiiied about 
the thorn between two roses. Mrs G; No 
Roda I think it is a rose between two 
thorns—B/itt (Ghanshyam Das Gupta, 
Calcutta) 

BANGALORE: A consignment of food 
grains, valued at Rs 4.1S lakhs, de¬ 
spatched from Madras to Krishnarajna- 
gar, Chamarajnagar and Mysore in Kar¬ 
nataka, has vanished in thin air. The 
consignment, despatched in 1966, did 
not reach its destination. The food de¬ 
partment in Karnataka took up the ~ 
matter with the railways for the first 
time in 1970—four years later. As'the 
claim had not been preferred within six 
months, as required by the rules, the 
railways turned it down. A reference to 
the incident has been made by the 
comptroller and auditor-general of In¬ 
dia in his report for 1979-’S0, without 
making any comments— Times of India 
(Anand R. Deshpande, Solapur) 

CALICUT; A pre-degree student who 
obtained over 700 marks through du¬ 
bious means now studies in the Trivan¬ 
drum Medical College, according to Mr 


V. y. Dakshina Moprthy, MLA. Panici- 
pating in the budget discussion at a 
meeting of the Calicut University Sen¬ 
ate, he said the student had only less* 
than 300 marks in the original certifi¬ 
cate issued after the April-May ex¬ 
amination of 1980. But he applied for a 
duplicate certificate and with the com¬ 
plicity of some persons could get one 
certificate with over 700 marks. After 
Mr Moorthy had given the details in 
writing, vice-chancellor K. A. Jaleel, 
who was in the chair, agreed to enquire 
into the case—Sunday Standard (K. K. 
Nair, Trivandrum) 

BOMBAY: June has 31 days, according 
to the central railway. A UNI correspon¬ 
dent in Bombay produced his season 
pass on 31 March, the expiry date of the 
pass, for renewal for the next quarter. 
The counter clerk at VT station wrote 
on the pass “expires 31-6-81.” When it 
was pointed out that June had 30 days, 
the clerk insisted that as the earlier 
pass had expired on 31 March, the 
renewed pass should expire on the 31st, 
whether the month had 30 or 31 days— 
Free Press Bulletin( Amarjeet Singh 
Bhatia, Thana West') 

MADRAS: An officer of a government 
department has been promoted long 
after his retirement—this sounds in¬ 
credible but it has happened, thanks to 
the intervention of the long arm of 
justice. Following a Court direction 
given in August 1980, the state govern¬ 
ment ordered in the first week of Febru¬ 
ary this year that Mr T. 0. Jacob is 
deemed to have been promoted as su¬ 
perintending engineer with effect from 
the date on which his immediate junior 
was promoted as S. E. Mr Jacob had 
challenged the latter’s promotion over¬ 
looking him. This is the first time in the 
history of the highways department and 
the P. W. D. that an employee has got a 
promotion after retirement—Hmdu (N. 
K. Suryanarayanan, Madras) 

NEW DELHI: Lok, Dal member N. P. 
Shahi pleaded with Raiya Sabha deputy 
chairman Shyam Lai Yadav to protect 
him from some Congress(l) women 
members who always “teased” him 
-when he spoke. Mr Shahi said Miss 
Saroj Khaparde (Congress-I) and some 
other women constantly “pin-pricked" 
him while he was on his feet. He said he 
was making this complaint of “Adam- 
teasing” to the chair as it would not be 
taken note of outside the House. Mr 
Shahj voiced his grievance after inter¬ 
ruptions by Miss Khaparde while he was 
speaking on the calling-attentibn mo¬ 
tion tabled by him. As Miss Khaparde 
continued on to provoke, Mr 'xadav 
pulled her up saying that the time of the 
House was being wasted umtecessari- 
ly—Hindustan , Times (S. Joshi, New 
Delhi) 


Political matters are all mundane 
matters. Politics is all mundane. 
Professional life is mundane. I am 
not a mundane person—V. C. Shuk- 
la in Weekend Review 
1 support the Madhya Pradesh chief 
minister because he was selected 
by Mrs Gandhi. Tomorrow if she 
elects Dara Singh (the wrestler), 
instead of Arjun Singh I’d still 
support him by raising not one but 
two hands—Kamal Nath, MP to In¬ 
dia Today after V. C. Shukla’s ous¬ 
ter from the cabinet 

Where were all these 'cars for all 
these years? Were all the people 
injured also kept in biding for ail 
these years?—Jyoti Basu, CM of 
West Bengal on Asoke Sen’s allega- 
, tion that the state buses and trams 
displayed at Esplanade East had 
been damaged in the late 1950s 

There are swamis and swamis. 1 
don’t know which swami he is, prob¬ 
ably an international swami— 
Vasant Sathe on Subramaniam 
Swami quoted in Current 

£verybody is honest only so long as 
honesty is insisted upon—C. M. 
Stephen, union minister for com-, 
municacions 

Karnataka state is not my grand¬ 
father’s property. My forefathers 
have not left this state to me as a 
jagir— R. Gundu Rao, Karnataka 
CM quoted in Current 

I have great respect for Mrs Gandhi 
and was extremely hurt by her 
remarks—Sheikh Abdullah on Mrs 
Gandhi’s remarks that a state gov¬ 
ernment would not last even hau an 
hour if the centre wanted to toppje 
it 

A mother tells lies to save her child 
sometimes and the press should be 
like the mother—Vishwanath JPra- 
tap Singh, UP chief minister 

If India was amenable to greater 
contact with China, this would 
weaken the Soviet position. The 
opportunity exists and they (the 
Chinese) want to take advantage of 
it. It would be a major reverse for 
the Soviet Union-^ubramaniam, 
Swamy, Janata MP 

India should not be worried about 
threat of war from China. Even 
militarily, because of (lack of) ox¬ 
ygen we cannot cross Tibet—Deng 
JUaoping, Chine.se vice chairman 

If you look at the world today, 
regionalism has developed. It is 
only our region that does not have 
cooperation and understanding— 
Zia-ur-Rahman, Bangladesh Presi¬ 
dent I 
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• Greater depth of focus with f/2.8 high resolution lens 
Takes needle-sharp pictures. 

• High speed shutter with fast action,ultra soft release 
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• Synchronised for flash. Enables you to take pictures 
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WAR ON COMMUNISTS 


MINISTER MUMBLES 


Mrs Gandhi seems to be at war with 
communists. While the CPI(M) has 
been openly attacked, the CPI too 
has come in for special treatment; 
efforts are being made to sabotage* 
its Soviet connections. Recently, at 
Mrs Gandhi’s behest, an organisa¬ 
tion called the Friends of the Soviet 
Union was set up as a rival to the 
CPI-sponsored Indo-Soviet Cultural 
Society (ISCUS). Earlier, ISCUS 
used to select 15 Indiah students 
every year to go to Moscow’s 
Friendsnip University, in addition 
to the 50 chosen by the government 
of India. The Janata government 
stopped this practice by assuming 


sole authority for selection. Now an 
attempt is being made to enable 
Friends of the Soviet Union, in, 
place of ISCUS,' to select some 
students in addition to those chosen 
by the government. Since India’s 
largest tobacco-buyer is the 
USSR,the government is also plan¬ 
ning to take over tobacco exports. 
Most of India’s tobacco which is 
exported comes from Andhra 
Pradesh, the CPI general secretary 
Rajeshwara Rao’s home state. Ex-, 
ports to the USSR are channelled 
through traders who pay a regular 
levy to the party. 


BACK TO INDIRA (CONGRESS) 


Siddhartha Shankar Ray, who is 
desperately trying to enter the Con- 
gress(I), contacted his old friend R. 
K. Dhawan on 18 March. He told 
Dhawan that he would like to meet 
the PM. Ray was to leave for Banga¬ 
lore the next morning and would 
return to Delhi on 27 March. So 
Dhawan told him to wait for a 
telephone call from the PM’s resi¬ 
dence on 28 March. Ray cancelled 
all his professional engagements on 
that day iUid stayed home at 1/19 
Shantiniketan, hoping Mrs Gandhi 
would call up; she did not. But a few 


days later, there was good news: 
the PM had decided to pardon him 
and take him back into her party. 
Only, he would have to wait for 
some time, although, for the time 
being, he could consider himself a 
part of the Congress!I). Priya Ran- 
jan Das Munshi (who had also sent 
feelers to the Congress-I not very 
long ago), on the other hand, is not 
happy about being associated with 
Mr Ray. Besides, for some tactical 
reason, Mrs Gandhi wanted Munshi 
to help the local Congress! 1) as the 
West Bengal PCC!U) president. 


CHANGES FROM "ABOVE" 


THE Youth Congress!!) has at last 
found a proper home. After spend¬ 
ing over a year in a single room in 
the Congress!!) headquarters at 24 
Akbar Road, the lYCd) has now 

Ghulam Nabi Azad 



been allbtted 21 Janpath, a bunga¬ 
low near Windsor Place. Signifi¬ 
cantly, this bungalow, like the one 
earlier allotted to the Youth Con¬ 
gress during the emergency, is situ¬ 
ated on Janpath, though it is a poor 
cousin of number 10 Janpath. Arun 
Nehru, the Prime Minister’s 
nephew who has inherited her Rae 
Bareilly seat, has been asked to 
keep a hawkish eye over the money 
spent by the 1YC(I). He has set such 
stringent guidelines that all the 
officebearers are unhappy. There 
are restrictions on the use of the 
telephone, expenditure og daily 
travel within Delhi and on tours. 
For example, general secretaries 
are authorised only two trips out¬ 
side Delhi in a month. And that is 
not the end of the interference 
from “above.” The president, Ghu¬ 
lam Nabi Azad has been informed 
by “higher-ups” that after some 
days he will have to appoint a 
woman general secretary to give a 
more representative look Co the 
set-up. Who this person will be, 
even Azad does not know. 



o., 


Vasant Sathe _ 

National film awards press confer¬ 
ences have always been difficult 
exercises for I and B ministers. In 
.the past, the minister concerned 
made it a point to reheairse the 
ceremony by making it a point to 
learn the names of the awardwin¬ 
ning regional language films. Not so 
Mr Vasant Sathe. He came to the 7 
April function in Delhi confident he 
could pronounce all the names— 
only to be disappointed. Except for 
one Hindi film, the union minister 
found every other film’s name a 
tongue-twister, including one 
“Akna...le Sandhon” (Mrinal Sen’s 
Akaler Sandhaney, which won the 
first prize). As Mr Sathe intoned 
the Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and other names, most 
of the last syllables were inaudible. 
To make things worse, he unneces¬ 
sarily tried to shield Mr V. Shantar-. 
am from newsmen’s queries. Con¬ 
sidering this is the most important 
‘official press conference devoted to 
films, Mr Sathe’s showing was poor. 

RUDRAKSHA BEADS 

Even in these days of agile report¬ 
ing, some momentous government 
decisions pass unnoticed—like the 
one to permit the import of rudrak- 
sha beads “under open general li¬ 
cence for stock ot sale” or even 
personal use. According to the com¬ 
merce secretary, P. K. Kaul, the 
open general licence which became 
effective from 1 April was issued 
because “it is said they (rudraksha 
beads) restore health.” 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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N0.1 makes it work. 


A critically controlled 
environment is absolutely 
necessary for the manufacture 
of synthetic yarn. The relative 
humidity and the temperature 
has to be maintained within 
close tolerances. That’s why 
Voltas is called in by the leading 
man-made yam manufacturers for 
climate controlBy companies likej 
Century Enka, 

t K. Synthetics, 
od^wn. 
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Petrofils, 

Sirsilk. 

South ln<!Ha Viscose, 

Swadeshi Polytez, 

Travancore Ray«m. 

Iheir demands are exacting, 
because the final product quality 
depends on it. 

S<^ishcated machinery an^ 
other manufacturing proceed 
also depend on air conditiohtng 
that is precision engineered 
by Voltais. A nattnraf choice for 
a man-made tradition. 
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in Marcn inis year some tMKn teeoers aecned to tiog a urea oia 
horse: raise this demand for a new status for the Sikhs. What are. 
the genuine grievances that these second-rung leader^ are 
articulating and why does the Sikh psvche someUmes tali a 
pray to these politicians? A report by Anil Saari Page4 


The infamous American Mafia has now spread its tentacles to 
India. Recently one of its hitmen was in the capital with a specific 
task: to kill an Indian taxi-driver who had overheard a conversa¬ 
tion between two foreign opium smugglers, conn^ed with the 
Mafia. An investigative report.' Page 18 


Shobha Kilachand narrates the story of how a cruel and unfeeling 
mother-in-law and a spineless husband made the life of a lively, 
middle class Bombay career wife a nightmare. Only the girl's 
name is fictional; the rest of the story i$ true Page 28 
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On 13 April, curtains finally cane down on 82-year-otd veteran 
CPI leader S.Ar. Oanget when he was upanimously expelled by 
foenaiionatcounciioftheCPl—apartyhehadhelp^fcm. AfoH 
Blory on how the party forew out a founding father. Page 22 
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BY KULDIP NAYAR 


Pak naval officer 
shipped into Bombay 


O fficials in the hone 
ministry and the Ship¬ 
ping Ck>^oration of India 
are red in the face over a 
major slip-up. In the 
Pakistani shipping delegation that 
came to Bopibay in February, tl^ere 
was a serving naval officer in civ¬ 
vies. And it was only an indicant 
note from the chief of the naval 
staff, Admiral R. L. Pereira, that 
made them realise their grevious 
error. 

The Pakistani delegation, in¬ 
cluding the naval officer, had been 

g ut up at a multi-storeyed five-star 
otel overlooking the Indian naval 
dockyard in Bombay, from where 
the officer had a grandstand view 
of the naval ships berthed in the 
harbour. It must have been easy for 
his trained eyes to assess the stat.e 
of readiness of the Indian navy, the 
equipment and the installations. 
With a telephoto lens, or perhaps 
even without, a camera could have 
recorded much of the scene. And 
the officer could have simplified 
the problem for a more leisured 
and detailed study by the Pakistani 
intelligence men. 

Of course, one cannot presum¬ 
ably, hang up “Photography forbid¬ 
den” boards at hotels apd post 
guards outside rooms to keep reg|u- 
lar vigil on occupants whose win¬ 
dows open on restricted areas. 
Even if one were to do so, there 
would be no guarantee against 
spies clicking their-cameras. 
However, the points raised by 
Admiral Pereira need serious con- 
sideratioD. The two basic questions 
he has asked in his note to the home 
ministry are: Why is clearance 
given to such delegations without 
consulting armed forces headquer- 
ters?Why are foreipt delegates ac« 
commodated at places from where 
defence installations or activitios 
are easy to observe? If the Adii^al 
were to have hit way« all foreigners. 


even civilians, would be kept away 
from such places. 

He has suggested to the home 
miiustry not to allow foreigners 
free access to sensitive areas like 
military cantonments. He has speci¬ 
fically mentioned the visits of 
Pakistanis to cantonments. 
Perhaps, the suggestion of the 
Admiral is worth pursuing, though 
spies, alas, need not be only Pakis¬ 
tanis. 

Home ministry officius are not 
so much worried about Admiral 
Pereira’s suggestions as by the fai¬ 
lure to detect the Pakistani naval 
officer in the shipping delegation 
because it is the ministry which 
processed the delegation. Intelli- 

g ence Bureau people and others 
ave already had discussions on the 
subject. However, they are all too 
conscious that there are no fool¬ 
proof methods to keep defence in¬ 
stallations free of prying eves, espe¬ 
cially when they are in the cities. 
The matter will ultimately come up 
before the coordination committee 
of the cabinet secretariat. All in¬ 
telligence services of the country, 
including defence intelligence, are 
represented on the committee and 
an additional secretary to the gov¬ 
ernment of India presides over its 
deliberations. Though nothing 
much can ‘ be done to save the 
Bombay naval dockyard from 
prying eyes, perhaps building laws 
could be so regulated in Vishakhi- 
patnam that me bigger dockyard 
coming up there is not exposed to 
the same dangers^. 

While the naval''chief’s note is 
engaging government attention, 
another matter that has come up 
for consideration is the manner in 
which retired military top brass 
have been revealing, what they 
should not, in published accounts of 
melr years in service. When U*Gen 
Haul published his Vatold Story on 


the Sino-Indien war in 1962, there 
was a flutter in South Block. But he 
died before the government could 
d^de whether or not to censure 
him. Some other similar books are 
under the scrutiny of the govern¬ 
ment. 

But what has Recently disturbed 
the defence ministry is the disclo¬ 
sure Wing Commaniier Rampal has 
made, about the shooting, down of 
an Indian Canberra bomber by 
Pakistani jet fighters on 10 April 
1959. At that time Pandit Nehru 
had taken exception to die shooting 
down of a friendly country’s ahs 
craft that had strayed into Pakistan 
as a result of the crew’s navigation¬ 
al error. In his published account. 
Wing Commander Rampal has 
admitted that the Canberra was on 
a spying mission. He has said that 
when the project, “VIP,” went 
awry, the Air Marshal in command 
who had given them the go-ahead, 
disowned responsibility. The gov¬ 
ernment is conmdering whether to 
prevent publication of such 
accounts, even a long while after 
the event. One view is that it does 
help the “enemy” in more ways 
than one. Another is that the'very 
disclosure is an unpatriotic act. 

It will be indeed a tragedy if the 
government were to put a lid on 
such memoirs. In foreign countries, 
it is common for high-ranking milit¬ 
ary officers to write about succes¬ 
ses or failures of their missions. In 
so doing, they have only helped the 
whole nation to have an under- 
stMding of defence matters—some¬ 
thing that is so woefully lacking in 
India. In our country there is 'a 
marked tendency-to recount only 
success stories. Till today, the re¬ 
port of Lt.-Gen. Henderson Brooks 
on India’s debacle in 1962 is classi¬ 
fied, though a foreign journalist has 
published extracts from it. The 
Janata government, whatever its 
motives, thought of leaking out 
some portions of the report. The 
then defence minister, Mr Jagjivan 
Ram, changed his mind at the last 
moment. Apparently, he feared 
that as he was also a member of the 
central government at that time, 
though he had little to do with 
defence then—it was a Nehru- 
Krishna Menon affair—some of the 
mud would have splattered on him. 

The pity is that the same seal 
that is shown in guarding secrets 
from us is not shown in guarding 
secrets from others. But then, ' 
perhaps, that is all that one can 
expect from those who think that 
the ridiculous “Photography prohi¬ 
bited” boards at civil airports and 
other places are what security re¬ 
quires. 










Superb, but... 

r 'be hit generarioa (29 March) was 
superb. But the author forgot to men¬ 
tion Msu Bhattacharya’s Grihapravesb, 
which ran well in Calcutta and Banga¬ 
lore, but could not be shown in the 
Bombay circuit for want of a distributor. 
Anil iuiataukar. Bangalore 

The love scene from iiakrosh-which you 
chose as your cover picture is one of the 
film’s least significant scenes. It is a pity 
that a person of the calibre of Govind 
Nihalani should publicise his film 
through such a still. 

Parmesbwar Ka, Indian Theatre Centre, 
Bombay 

The cover story was informative, but the 
photograph at Padmini Kolhapure in the 
nude shocks me. 

Siddhartba Roy, Karanjia, Orissa 

No mention was made of Biplab Roy 
Chowdhury’s Sbodb and Buddhadev Das- 
gupta’s Dooratwa. Do these two directors 
not deserve to be included in the class of 
young filmmakers who are “making good 
at the box-office?* 

T. Bhauatik,. Calcutta 


TJeethoven’s homosexual a/fahrs (15 
JD March) is a post mortem of the maes¬ 
tro with pomomaphic pincers. Kishore 
Chatterjee sniffs homosexuality in every 
tie of friendship between two men, even 
when it concerns the composer and his 
fervent admirer Karl Hola, nis fond biog¬ 
rapher Anton Schindler and the young 
u^hard von Breuning. During the last 
years of Beethoven’s life Hou was his 
close confidant and his emotional nature 
is suuested by the fact that he was found 
weeputg at BMthoven’s open grave. An 
able violinist, Beethoven jocolfrly called 
him “Hols Christi* (Hols megns wood, 
implying the cross of Christ). The young 
composer dedicated his violin concerto 
in D major, opus 61 to Stephen von 
Breuning, uncle of Gerhard. Such heights 
of sniritual ecstasy as of this work are 
rarely attained by musical compositions. 
In none of Beethoven’s authoritative 
bi^raphies is there even a hint of the 
alleganons Mr Chatterjee brings against 
him. 

As for Beethoven’s relation with his 
nephew Karl, Mr Chatterjee could not 
mention a single authority or research 
work in support of his proposition. His 
allegations are mostly unauthenticated. 
It is true that after the maestro won 
Karl’s custody in the appeal court Karl 
showed some inclination to keep in touch 
with his mother whom the composer 
intensely disliked. It is equally true that 
Beethoven’s high degree of responsibil¬ 
ity for the boy’s welfare finally led him to 
seek a military career for him. He was 
like a father to Karl who provided in- 


sj^tion to Beethoven's inteaselu sensl- 
tive mind; but to wy that Beetooven’s 
sensitivity turned Umfnto a homosexual 
is wrona. 

Sunrit Deb, Calcutta 

The author remains vague about the 
sources on which he basim his observa¬ 
tions, predsely because he has none. No 
mention can oe found in Beethoven’s 
biographies of the 'conversatitm books’ 
to vdtich Mr Chatterjee refers. The au¬ 
thor’s conclusions atso do not fAllow 
naturally from the facts he places. On 
what basis does he connect B^thoven's 
note “sexual enjoyment...bestial act” to 
the “love” for Karl? It could surely have 
bMn a genera] observation of the philo¬ 
sopher ui the (nusidan. And what abnor¬ 
mality does he see in “Come into my 
anns...my faithful heart...” from the 
Beethoven letter he quotes? Karl’s 
mother was disliked, not only by Beeth¬ 
oven, but by the rest of the family too for 
her extra-marital affairs. Karl, for his 
part, wanted to join his mother, because, 
he felt, her company would offer him 
more scope to ventilate his worldly feel¬ 
ings. True, he was interested in wine, 
women, and cards. But Mr Chatterjee 
forgets that the maestro tried his best to 
keep Karl away from his mother’s influ¬ 
ence, and nurse him after his own image. 
Sandwip Mukherjee, Calcutta 

Thanks for the daring story on the secret 
lifestyle of a legeiidary maestro. Now we 
are anxious to read about Verlaine, Rim¬ 
baud, Michaelangelo and Oscar Wilde. 
Punya Saikia, Digboi 


_,.T. .^.g. 

“n. K. Karanjia on yoiu- cover (22 
JVMarch); the “I’ll scratch your back 
you scratch mine” bug is surely catching 
on. 

Srinivas Raj Shaima, Hyderabad 

No doubt Russy Karanjia is one of the 
best editors in India. 

Niranjan Mishra, Pari 

Russy Karanjia seems happy enough 
with wine, women and Sai Baba’s cosmic 


Cauerht on! 


energy. 

Parwaix Alam, Siwan, Bihar 

However successful Russy Karanjia may 
be as a journalist, truth is always a 
casualty in the columns of his Blitz. 
Beautifully tailored shirts and nostal^c 
thoughts of his parents’ wealth do make 
Karanjia a communist of his own kind. 
But then he was a great admirer of die 
late Shah of Iron. 

Chandroo Kunneth, Palghat, Kerafa 


Running on’the wrong lines 


T he Indian Railway (Why are there 
railway accidents? 8 March) must be 
run cm purely commercial, not political, 
lines. Even after the recent increase in 
freight and passenger fares, our rates are 
the lowest in the world. B^use of this, 
we cannot put enough money in the 
depreciation fund for relaying 11,000 
kms of tracks and replacing 37,000 
wagons and 7,500 coaches. Besides, run¬ 
ning expenses are very high. We spend as 
mqu as 60 per cent of railway revenue 
on the wages of 1.7 million employees. 
Can any pragmatic commercial concern 
continue to run on these lines? Although 
the authmities understand this, politic 
factors prevent them fnnn reducing the 
wage mil. By modernisation of' track 


maintenance methods, the staff could be 
reduced, efficiency improved and the 
risk of accident lessened. Vie must try to 
follow the system of the Japanese 
National Railways. In Japan, small 
branch lines which cannot operate eomo- 
micaUy when hnached to the larger 
network are run by small j^vate con¬ 
cerns as feeder lines to the main lines, 
thus reducing overhead expenses. In no 
country do the railways own so ma^ 
land on'both sides of the track as m 
India; and not all of it is necessary. Why 
cannot we try to build m funds 
selling/sublettiag these millions of hec¬ 
tares of land for agriculture or indnstiy? 

M. N. Bhide,. Pune' 


If .10,000 kms out of 65,(KJ0 kms of 
railway track% are “superannuated’* the 
present railway minister should answer 
the pressiim questions raised ili Sunday. 
S. 'Gupta, Burdwan, West Sengaf 

Mr Fernandes’-warning of “many railway 
neddentt in the dajn to come” is prophe- 
-dc. There werwa record number during 
his own days in powor. But were diose 
mudreds of icddmtts for Nhkh he own¬ 
ed responsibility due to Rail Bhavan’s 
ne^ect of gangmmi.? He admits that 
accidents occur doe to “brMcen lines” 
and “detonators”. Who puts the detona¬ 
tors on the triwks? Oidy democracy toler¬ 
ates anarchists. 

Antony Wilson, Secunderabad 
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C ongntuladons tbr Aligarh's comutun- 
aJ student ‘leaders' (1 February), 
which CDnpQsed the corruption in Aligarh 
Muslim University, an institution ot in¬ 
ternational fame. I had aj^ared twice^ 
in 1978 and 1979, for the MBA admission 
test at AMU. Prom what I saw, merit is 
the last criterion of selection. Admissions 
are has^ on names and nominations. 
Even candidates who had not appeared 
for the written test were called for the 
interview, and some of them were finally 
selected. ^ 

Shaikh Altai Hossain, Rearkela, Orissa 

The report has many factual errors. First¬ 
ly, the wall poster "Hassan Banna is our 
leader” on a university wall had nothing 
to do with the students’ agitation. It was 
put up much earlier by some Arab stu¬ 
dents. Much has been said about Prof. 
Irfan Habib’s scholarship. Except for his 
doctoral thesis. Prof. Habib has in fact 
had nothing published during the two 
decades. Yet, you claim that he is a 
scholar par excellence. Prof Habib is 
well-known on the campus, not as a 
scholar, but as a trade union leader who 
in one academic session launched no less 
than 200 agitations. 

That the majority of students did not 
take an active part in the recent agita¬ 
tion is a gross misrepresentation of facts. 
Throughout the period of the agitation, 
which lasted about a fortnight, not a 
single voice of dissent was heard on the 
campus against the stand taken by 
AMUSU. 

Mahboob AJimad, Member of tJ^e Action 
Committee, Aligarh Muslim Vniversity 
Students’ Union, Aligarh 

Wiiming"men from ten 

A ccording to Piousji (Khaas Baat, 22 
xAMarch), Dcepa is 16 years old. We 
saw her first in a Telum movie fijre years 
ago, showing her vital statistics. Prior to 
that she acted in a few Malayalam 
movies. She must have deveiopM all 
those curves when she was hardly teni 
S. V. Ratnam, Warangal 


jyLgratefid io you fmr The senselem 
intolerance ot caste Hindus (22 Mwch). 
In India, even cows are more fortunate 
than harijans. 

Kala Mand, Madras 


I stay at a scheduled caste college stu¬ 
dents’ hostel in Visakhmtnam which 
houses nearly 100 scheduled caste/sche¬ 
duled tribe studenu from various dis¬ 
tricts of AniSira Pradedi, On 21 March, a 
friend of mine, a fellow boarder, died in a 
road accident. After the post mortem on 
22 March we carried his dead body to 
Chaoolamadam, the Hindu cremation 
ground. Althou^ the ground is a piiblic 
place, caste Hindus (who also have links 
with the RSS) have managed to capture 
it. There are seven raised squares for 
burning dead bodies ‘allotted’ to various 
castes. N(me of these is for harijans. 
Instead, harijans are forced to bum their 
bodies in a dirty place, some distance 
away from the raised squares. The peo¬ 
ple who control the cremation ground 
refused to bum my friend’s body since he 
was a harijan. instead he showed us a 
dirty spot which we could use: we re¬ 
fuse to bum the’body there. An ai^u- 
ment followed. When the situation got 
explosive, they relented and agreed to 
let us bum the body on one of the raised 
squares. 

In our hostel there are a number of 
studenu who, despite holding additional 
qualifications, have been looking in vain 
for jobs. And reservations have not 
helped either. Some of the students work 
night in hotels or as autorickshaw 
diivcrs, and study at degree colleges 
during the day. As for th.e hostel, it does 
not even have lavatories. This attitude 
towards harijans has taken many of them 
into radical politics; many studenu in 
our hostel and most members of the 
radical students unions on the Andhra 
university campus are harijans. 

D. Venkateswara Rao, Visakhapatnam 


Sankrabhai’s death is a story of unbeliev¬ 
able inhumanity. If this sort of barbaric 


vtplen<% condnoes, national intscrily 
dhallbe threatened. Both the cwntraland 
state govemmeitts should try to put out 
the flwncs of this dangmous agitation, in 
order to pi^otect the constitutional rights 
of droresscd classes. 

Abbiiit Malakar. CbackmaahsL Trioura 


It is a shame that a harijan girl with a 
post-graduate degree in sociology is 
being forced to work as a labourerTwIlf 
someone give'Binabehn a Job? 22 March) 
in the birthplace of Gandhiji. This is the 
real picture ot unemployment todaw. 
High-sounding terms like women's lib, 
reservations for harijans and equality 
mean little to this individual who has no 
one to back her. We hope a nationalised 
bank, commercial concern, educatumal 
institution or the government itself will 
offer Binabehn a job appropriate to her 
educational qualuications. 

Satyen Basu, Calcutta 

What M. J. Akbar calls “the senseless 
Intolerance of caste Hindus” can at best 
be regarded as an inevitable outburst of 
accumulated frostration and anger. The 
reservation policy offers upward social 
mobility to the worst victims of our caste 
system. This sponsorship was required to 
bring about equality and eradicate the 
caste system. But is u not absurd to keep 
on guiding a man idio has been able to 
stand on ms own feet? Status is a reward 
which should be earned individually; 
why let the government enforce status on 
some sections when others are fighting 
for it, tooth and nail? Agreed, financial 
aid and relaxation of age limits for lower 
castes is justified. But why relax merit? 
Merit is acquired; so why this strange 
equality between a first class general 
engineer and a second class SC^T en- 
giimr? Many unemployed general candi¬ 
dates are forced into work which even 
illiterates would rather not take' up. 
Their sin? Being bom into an upper 
caste; they have to pay for their tore- 
fathers’ misdeeds. 

Animesh Bhattacharjee, Shillong 


I mean, 1980 


Y our article on the international film 
festival, 1981 (Pssst...I}irty pictures/ 
18 January) quoted me as having made 
some^remarks about the festival. I was in 
mreray involved in the festival, and had 
no occasion to make such remarks. 
Perhaps your correspondent was quoting 
some remarks I had made with rmerence 
to the Bangalore festival of January 
1980. I had said at the time that the 
directorate of film festivals looks upon 
international fUm festivals mainly as a 
launching pad for the films of a Idw 


selected directors. Some of these direc¬ 
tors are not only conscious of this, but 
tend to use the festivals to further their 
own interests, even at the cost of new¬ 
comers. Ours IS a huge countm, and each 
year we see a new region flower with 
creative activity in films. 1 feel we could 
deliberately concentrate on giving expo¬ 
sure to the maximum number of creative 
films, even if sometimes this can only be 
done at the cost of opportunities to 
well-known filmmakers. 

M. Bhaktavatsala, Bangalore 


Guns for justice 


T^anted: dead or alive (15 March) 
r r honestly traced the origins of a 
iacoit, and proved hrefutably that it is 
lot some inborn evil that fums people 
nto bsuchisbut the injustices they suhm. 
K. R. Pa, Bangalore 

ars that Phoolan Devi and Pan 




but ordinary citizens like any of us. It is 
social injustice and caste feelings which 
forced diem to become terrors. 

P. K. Chsaidra, Kharagpur 

Why doesn’t our government tend Amt- 
tabh and Dharmendra to the ravines, to 
catch Phoolan and the others? 




_Wlw cares?_ 

T he resignation of one member after 
another, and the chairman’s sacking, 
proves that the Minorities (3oinmissi<m Is 
a meaningless body (Minorities Commis¬ 
sion; twice orphaned? 29 March) How 
sincere the government is about helping 
the nation’s minorities is clear from the 
interview with the commission’s ex¬ 
chairman. The problems of the commis¬ 
sion are an outcome of the Janata gov¬ 
ernment’s faulty policies. It is no good 
having the body any longer unless it is 
mven more powers. 

Sheikh Nasimuddin Chishti, Imphal 

_ Last lette r_ 

Yudging from the way West Bengal’s 
I Left Front government has in¬ 
capacitated itkelf in the face of the 
Congress(I) onslaught, its leading par¬ 
ty, the CPl(M), should be called CPI 
(masochistic). 

Apurba K. Ghosh, 24 Parganas, West 
Bengal 






COViR STORY 


S uddenly, we began hear¬ 
ing a demand which we 
had thought was all but 
forgotten—the demand 

for another nation out of 
this complex gathering of peoples cal¬ 
led India. And this time, the Sikhs 
were taking up the cry. On the face of 
it. this was surprising, since the Sikhs 
of Punjab are surely the most prosper¬ 
ous communit y in the country today. 
If anyone wants to see success in 
independent India, all he has to do is 
go to the Punjab. But that is the 
paradox. It is success which has set 
the Sikh thinking. 

In the Punjab the Sikh is caught in' 
a most unusual schizophrenia. He is 
only too aware of his economic 
strength and prosperity, but he also 
suffers from a persecution complex— 
that the government at Delhi does not 
want the Punjab, and the Sikh in 
particular, to assert his identity on the 
national scene.AH sorts of argument^ 
many reeking of exaggeration, are 
given to assert this. “We produce 16% 


of India's cotton and consume only 
3-4% of it,” said Akali Dal (Sant group) 
worker Gurmeet Singh Cheema to 
Sunday at Amritsar, “but no new 
licences for big textile industries have 
been given to the Punjab because the 
capitalists of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
are sitting on top of the Indian goverh- 
ment’s head.” Cneema, who was gener¬ 
al secretary of the Sikh Students and 
Youth Federation from 1973 to 1976, 
articulated another commonly felt 
complaint of the Sikhs when he added, 
“Unki state ko khushal karne ke liye 
hamari garden par angutha lagaya 
rakhe ham. Punjab ko kachhe maal ki 
mandi samaj rakha hat (To keep other 
states prosperous our neck is being 
choked. Punjab is just considered a 
source for raw materials).” 

Such economic issues are en¬ 
meshed with even more complicated 
religious sentiments in the Sikh mind. 
Even though Sikhs and Hindus in the 
Punjab have close personal, often 
family ties, there is a marked sense of 
conflict between the two communities. 


The reasons, obviously, lie as much in 
the past as the present. Take the 
example of Sar^iar Narendrajit Sin|d> 
who heads the information bureau at 
the Golden Temple, Amritsar. He told 
Sunday . “My mother’s brothers are 
Hindus. They are very nice on the 
individual level but when it comes to 
the collective level things are diffe¬ 
rent. The conflict between the Sikhs 
and the Hindus begins from 1954 when 
the Hindu Code Bill described the 
Sikhs as a sect of Hinduism. We are 
not a sect; we are a separate qaum." 
And, therefore, the Sikhs want a sepa¬ 
rate personal law and a separate law 
for inheritance, just as the Indian 
Muslims, Christians, Parsees and the 
other minorities have. Only too con¬ 
scious of their militant history, the 
Sikhs refer to their own law book 
Prein Ashram, which was enunciated 
during the time of the tenth Guru, 
Guru Gobind Singh. 

This feeling of alienation inevitably 
leads to a desire for greater autonomy 
for-thePunjab.Sikhs reel very strongly 


ilHHSrrHi THIRD 

nnTion ? 

Some Sikh leaders, whose dreams are out of proportion to their following, 
have decided to again raise a forgotten cry—they are demanding a “nation" 
for Sikhs. Even Akali leader Prakash Singh Badal has condemned this 
demand for Khalistan (The Pure Land) as a gimmick inspired by foreign 
money. But some of the grievances that they are articulating certainly find a 
response among many Sikhs. ANIL SAARI reports from Amritsar. 
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aiolutioii Whfeh trainteiici tiMre 
Ae stales and a more ostensibw feder¬ 
al set-up in the Indian polity. There is 
a village in the Punjab, point out Akali 
Dal (Sant) workers caliM Kutti^momh 
li (which means literally, 'the village 
of the bitch’). Even this name, pointed 
out an Akali worker sitting in the 
Amritsar party office on Baisakbi Day, 
13 April, "cannot be changed by the 
Punjab government. The question of a 
state’s, rights becomes crucial in the 
Punjab. We are a prosperous state, a 
hard working people; the land is good. 
There are so many Punjabis settled 
abroad—you know, we demanded that 
there should not be any customs duty 
on the import of agricultural machin¬ 
ery but they (at New Delhi) said no!” 

Against this background seething 
with complaints, some real and some 
imaginary but all stirring up the Pan¬ 
dora box in the Sikh psycne, a few 
politicians decided iniMarch this year 
to officially demand a fresh status for 
the Sikhs. Four different positions on 
this issue have been taken up by a 
variety of Sikh leaders (apart, of 
course, from the complete negation of 
the Sikh nationhood concept by the 
Congress'I Sikh leaders). At the 
radical extreme is the slogan for ‘Kha- 
listan,’ a separate sovereign country 
for the Sikhs, which has been raised 
a handful of Sikh politicians such as 
Dr Jagjit Singh, who lives in England 
and is the self-styled president of the 
National Council of Khaiistani and Mr 
Balbir Singh Sandhu, the secretary- 
general of the NCK. The second posi< 
tionaiso extreme, has been taken by 
the Akali Dal splinter group headed by 
Mr Jagdev Sin^ Talwandi. At a World 
Sikh Convention organised at Anan- 
thpur Sahib on Baisakhi, 13 April, 
which was also attended by the leader 
of the Nihang martial order and (most 
interestingly) the Shahi Imam of De¬ 
lhi’s Jama Masjid, the Talwandi fac¬ 
tion demanded a Des Khalsa (Sikh 
land) with a seat at the United Na¬ 
tions. However, Des Khalsa would not 
be a completely separate country, buf 
would enjoy autonomy within the Indi¬ 
an framework, vesting only four de¬ 
partments—defence, external affairs, 
communications and currency—with 
the Indian government at New Delhi. 

The other two positions Imve been 
taken by leaders within the Akali Dal 
(Sant) party which, with 56 members 
in the 112-seat Punjab Assembly, re¬ 
tains its status as the major platform 
of the Sikh community in the Pnnjab. 
Oil the one hand, militants likd Mr G. 
S. Tohra, president of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, 
speak angrily about the need for a 
Mparate Sikh identity (nationhood); 
indeed, in the last week of March, a 
resolution was passed by the SGPC 
declaring the Sikhs to be a separate 
nation. On the other hand^ the'moder- 





ates, led by former Punjab chief minis¬ 
ter Prakasn Singh Badal, have taken a 
stand against this demand. And 
^apparently, they have won the patty 
wbate inasmuch as the Akali Dal 


Khalistan 


The Khalistan postal stamp 


(Sant) has come out unequivocally 
against associating itself witn the de¬ 
mand for Khalistan. This was njade 
abundantly clear through a series of 
public statements by thepa^ leaders 
between 13-15 April, during which 
period Mr Badal also had a meeting 
with Sant Harichand Singh Longowal. 
the party leader,.at the latter’s native 
villsme. 

The Akalis of the Sant group have 
in fact interpreted the sudden rash of 


calls for separation in a most interest¬ 
ing way. They are saying that such talk 
is, in fact, by the Congre$s(I) itself, in 
order to keep both the Sikhs and the 
Akalis divided. Mr Talwandi’s break¬ 
away Akali faction, they maintain, is 
secretly pro-Congress(I), and it is on 
the benest of certain senior Congres- 
s(I) leaders that it has begun this 
“war.” The Congress(I), of course, has 
formally and officially condemned this 
movement, but apparently Mr Badal 


The Darbar Sahib and the Akal Takht at the Golden Temple 






**10 Khallslan we will have everything” 


Tb* cbifl/ of opmtim$ o! thm 
KhMUatan movmttaat at Amiittar it 
BaJbir Singh Sandbu (49). 4 fomar 
actiritt or tha Bharat Sawak SamaJ, 
ha appaan to ba hut ma mora Indian 
poUtKian with araanu in total dia- 
proportion to hia actual fyllowing. 
which aaama minimal. On 13 April 
1981, a/tar Sandhu had iaauad tha 
tint KkaliatanMaaport to hia 33-yaar- 
old tollowar Gopal Singh Shahid, ha 
told Svhbay (inhit room no.32 of tha 
hoital attaehad to Aa (Soldan Tampla, 
Amritaar) Aat ba and hia aatodataa 
had taitadAeboatal room daapita tha 
wiahaa at the Shiromani Gia^ara 
Prabandhak Committee which man- 
agea the Golden Tampla. and the 
gurdwara buildings aaiacent to it. 
Another prominent KnaJistan pro- 
tagoniat juasent at the interview wma 
Ae Barbbar Akali, Sardar Ram Sngh 
Tihara, an ageing poiiticai activut 
whose eyes shone wiA pride when 
Sandhu said Aat Tihara has played a 
major role in tilting for the cause oi 
a separate Sikh homeland. 

sandhu claims to have made Ae 
first announcement of a separate SOA 
homeland over the small transmitter 
that Aey had forcibly installed at Ae 
Golden Temple, tor a brief while, in 
1979. He ana Tihara were among Ae 
small group (^Khalistan activists who 
sent VJagar Singh Randhawa and 
Master Haaara Singh ■Chakmiai Khan 
across Ae border into Pakistan on 8 
April as emissaries of the National 
Council of Khalistan. 


iStan? Pakistan and it makes Pi 

A: This is not our idea. Thi$ idea Jab the battieOrOUnd. 
originates from Guru Gobind ^ 

te/bir Singh Sandhu, secretary-general of National Council of Khalistan 


Singh's establishment of the Khalsa 
Panth to protect the independence 
of the Knalsa rai. Actually, this 
idea started with Guru Nanalc him¬ 
self. The Khalsa rai was estaWished 
only after a protracted struiilo. 
Then the EngBsh came. The llkh 
aaum (pet^Ie or nation) fought in 
the Independence moyemant. From 
that time onwards the throe-nation 
theory came up—tha Hindu, the 
Muslim and the Sikh nations. The 
English rulers wanted that just as 
the Muslims asked for Pakisum, the 
Sikhs too should have their own 
land. Ihe Congress leadership at 
that' time maiw promises to the 
then Sikh leadersiespecially to Mas¬ 
ter Tara Singh. But the Sikh lead¬ 
ership of that dme was trapped in 
the web woven by the Conmess and 
could not do anything, ^ey ^ 
lieved that after Independence 
Nehru would ^ve’the Sikhs an area 
in the north-western region where 
the Sikh people could uve accord¬ 
ing to their religion and their cultu¬ 
ral traditions. 

Till the creation of Pakistan this 
(Congress) leadership assured the 
Sikh leadership that no injustice 
would be done to them in indepen¬ 
dent India. But immediately after 
Independence, the Sikh guam was 

We don’t have any quarrel 
with Pakistan; it is India 
that has problems with 
Pakistan and it makes Pun¬ 
jab the battleground. 




attackad. A Circular was issuad to 
daputy commissloaars all ovar tha 
country (at tha' bahast of Sardar ' 
Patal and NdinO In which it was 
said that tha Sikhs ma Jaraim 
Pasha (criminal tribe). This drcular 
Vts shown to Master Tara Singh by 
Sardar Xapow 8in|^ dapu» com¬ 
missioner in KosMsrpur mstrict. 
These are all mentioned in S. 
Kapoor Sink's book Saachi Sakhi. 

Q: Can toe demand far Khalistan 
lead to a violeat confrontation? 

A: Larai hcM.,Aai na hogi to kal 
hogi. Sab kuch Jo ntkalta hai, larai 
se hi. (there wul- be a war, if not 
today then in the near future. It is 
only from a struggle that something 
emerges). We want the government 
to stop fooling around with the 
Sikh’s dUnity. 

(7; What are your complaints 
against the rest of India? 

•A; From the Punjab of 1947 the 
Punjabi-speaking areas of 
Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Haryana have been taken away. 
Chandigarh is now a union terri¬ 
tory. The future of the districts of 
Fazilka and Abhor is still unde¬ 
cided. The Bhakra complex has also 
been taken away. The control of the 
headworks of the canals is not 
under Punjab anymore but under 
the centre. In Khalistan we will 
have everything. People will come 
and beg us to trade our wheat for 
arms, big faaories and other mate¬ 
rials. We will set up heavy indus¬ 
tries in collaboration with other 
countries. Punjab will be a golden 
land, an ocean of wheat. We wiU 
prove everybody wrong who says 
that small nations face problems. 

«Take the example of Pakistan. 
We don’t have any quarrel with 
that country: it is India that has 
problems with Pakistan and it 
makes Punjab the battleground. 
Why do they fight in Punjab, why 
not in Rajasthan? 

Q: Your complaints.do not seem 
sigaificaot enough for you to de¬ 
mand a separate state outside 
India. 

A: India is not one countiy; it is a 
sulwntinent. Prosperity, hic^ edu¬ 
cational standards, a good econo¬ 
mic situation—diew are possible 
only if Assam belongs to the 
Assamese, Bengal to the Bengalis 
and so on. And this land of ours will 
be called Khalistan, and it will be 
for Sikhs, because the Sikhs have to - 
preserve their histoiy. 

^ Q: Who do yOu think are your 
bimest enemi^, in India? , 

hi The ^mmunists, the Jana 
Sanghis, thb government and Aka- 
11s mm I^ykttsh Sln^ Badal, Rabi 
Inder Sin^, Balwent %ngh and 
Atom Sinm, who rim away from , 
fi^th^ if 





niiftyM) b lin^ni coihrln<MrAe^^ 
ingtoartponin ThaHtuduttan TUnu 
(14 April) Mr Biwbl Mid at « public 
mecti^ at Jaitu tha pftvioua day that 
the "damaod for lUialbtan or a Mpa* 
ratf Sikh state is belag raisad oy' 
interests parties, including a few 
touts of foreign countries only to 
create dnuaity among the Sikhs. Our 
demand b only for more powers to the 
states and not for a karate state." 

T he khalisbm movement scenario 
certainly looks very dubious. On 13 
April, on the auspicious Baiaakhi Day 
wnich has great significance for the 
Puniabi farmer, the secretary-generM 
of the National .Council of KK al i s t a n, 
Mr l^bir Sin|dt Sandhu, released the 
first "passport" of Khalistan in a fairly 
shabby farce. There were only two or 
' three associates of Mr Sandhu present 
at the "passpon ceremony," and he 
gave the passpon to hb own. lieute¬ 
nant, Mr GOpai Singh Shahid. Since 
the ceremony was taking place in the 
courtyard outside the Darbar Sabib at 
the Golden Temple, Amritsar, on 
Baisakhi, when Silui pilgrims'come in 
hundreds of thousands to the gurd- 
wara, Mr Sandhu’s mock-ceremony did 
manage to attract an audience of some 
20 people. However, the main partici¬ 
pants in the event were three press 
photographers, three newsmen and at 
least three cops of the Punjab CID. 
The CID men were more anxious to 
know what the journalists present had 
to say and made no attempt at all to 
stop Sandhu from releasing the fjnt 
"Khalistan passport” to Mr Shahid. 
Instead, the inaction of the authorities 
seemed to give some credence to the 
Akali Dal (Sant) charges that the Kha¬ 
listan movement was a political stunt 
inspired by the Congressd) and that 
the "Khalistan secretary-general" has 
long been an operator for Mr Darbara 
Sinu, the chief minister of Punjab. 

It is ^uite true that Mr Sandhu has 
strong links iwith the Congress party. 
Pony nine years old, hailing from Tam 
Taran, he was a teacher fm* eight years 
at the Guru Arjan Dev Khalsa School, 
Amritsar, before he joined the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj, which had always drawn 
support from senior Congress leaders 
I at Delhi and of which Mr Gulzarital 
f Nanda, was once the head. Mr Sandhu 
told Sunday at Amritsar on 13 April 
that he had been "specially called^ to 
join the BSS by Mr Gucdial Sin^ 
Dhillon, the Congress(I) leader who 
has been the speaker of the Lok Sabha 
and who was recently appointed by 
Mrs Indira Gandhi’s government as 
the Indian High Commissioner in 
Canada. 

Mr Sandhu has been principal of 
the Panchayati Raj Training Centre at 
Jullunder. After the centre closed 
down in 1968, he happened to meet, 
once again. Dr JagJit Singh, the self- 
styled president of the National Coun¬ 
cil of Khalistan. Mr Sandhu told Sun¬ 
day that "It was in 1968 that we 
^started discussing the Khalistan move¬ 
ment and we decided'to share the 
responsibilities in this regard. Dr'Ji^- 


tb n^^der uw want than, and wa 
bapt tha idaa of KhaUstan alba here. 
Dr'Jagjli Sliigh. who was finance 
mlniMar in ^jab in 1967, ratumad to 
India when the Janata was in power 
and wa Mtablishad the Milromanl 
AkaU Dal Inauilabi KhaUstan." 

Dr Jagjit Singh and Mr Sandhu had, 
in the second half of 1979, also bm 
involved in the weU-reportM attempt 
to bsstal a radio traiumittar at tpe 
GtUden Temple, Amritsar. The effort 
failed because the centre intervened 
to stop this. Mr Sandhu e x cl aim ed tlmt 
it was "an act of raUgious injustice" 
not to allow a radio-transmitter to 


broadcast felii^ dcoj^MinM ^ 
the Golden V Temples TTm 
Sahib (a a central ,r^igious place. 
Leave aside pwticaL economic and 
social rights, the Sildis don't even have 
religious riutsl Do you know thm In 
the Icir^ (devotioiial songs) sung at 
the Darbar Sahib you cannot even *a* 
on the pick-up system ’abphalaarag^ 
Idrtan karaga' or *pti^aa anuichi Sbri 
Guru Sahib ka raak le#B'^(Mow such- 
and-such singer wiU fimte hymns* or 
'SO-and-so wul read the directions of- 
the Guru Sahib ’). At the moment only 
the kirtaa can be done on amj^ifiers. 

' We wanted a powered transmitter to 
send the message of the kirtam to 


The Gangs Singh Dhillon factor 


T he KhaUstan and Des Kbalaa 
agitations launched by e small 
group of'Sfldt leaders also had rami- 
ncaaonS on the infighting within 
the Congress(I). AICC general 
secretary, Kalpneth Rai, is in 
charge of party affairs in the Pun¬ 
jab wrote to Mrs Indira Gandhi a 
very critical note on the Punjab 
Congressd) chief minister Darlwa 
Sintm’s handling of the agitation. 
This letter was "scooped" out by 
The Tribune’s chief of bureau at 
Delhi, Satindra Singh, and The 7H- 
bune pubUshed what it mid was the 
full text td Kalpneth Rei*s letter to 
Mrs Indira Gandhi on 15 April. The 
lener says; 

"One Gangs Singh pinllon had 
come from the USA to attend the 
Sikh Educational (kmferenca (orga¬ 
nised by the Chief KhalM Diwan). 
He later went to see the ^ikitten 
President also. I hhve been told by 
well-informed persona that hlr Dhil¬ 
lon, besides haviim his business 
interests in the UsA, is being fi^ 
nanced by the CIA and Puds- 
tan...You would not have found a 
single diltrict Congress(I) Commit- 
•tee in Punjab or Pradesh Congres¬ 
sd) Committee holding any meet¬ 
ing—public or private—and pa^ 
sing any resolution countering this 
inove...this is the state of affairs ef 
our organisation’s functioning in 
Punjab. I have also brought it to 
your notice that the Punjab Cem- 
gress(l) has become absolutely de¬ 
funct. Mr Darbara Singh, who is 
also the president of the Punjab 
C^ngres5(I) has no time for the 
organimtion. Unless it (Khalistan 
demand) is countered on the poli¬ 
tical level, it wiU create more com¬ 
plications and we may have to face 
a situation worse than that prevail¬ 
ing in the norfh-eastem region. As a 

g eneral-secretary of the party look- 
ig after the Punjab affairs, I am 
much disturbed to. see what is hap¬ 
pening in the state. I can assure you 
that Mr Darbara Singh, on his own, 
will never resign the presidentship 
of the party and wOuld make every 


attempt to hold the dual charga. ft 
is in the interest of the party and 
the state that he should be bluntly 
told either he should remain as 
chief minister or pradesh Congres- 
s(l) president." 

Whether Kalpnath Rai’s latter to 
Mrs Gandhi is directly connected 
with the reported Zail Singh- 
Darhara Singh infighdng or not is 
another matter. Kalimath Rai tacit¬ 
ly confirmed to Sunday on 20 Anil 
at New Delhi that the letter by him 
quoted in The Tribune is not mia- 
quoting him. 

Initially, he refused to talk ab¬ 
out the letter, Hying that it was a 
confideAtial letter he had written 
to Mrs Indira Gandhi and that ha 
did not understand how some por¬ 
tions of it had, been printed in a 
section of the press. At this stage of 
our interview Mr Kalpnath Rai also 
called an aide and grilled him for a 
few minutes about the 'news leak.' 

In his interview with Sunday* 
Kalpnath Rai reiterated much of 
what was published in The Ttibune 
and added that because the whole 
region from Afghanistan to Iran to 
the Middle East was tension-ridden 
-at the moment, "the forces of 
treason and national disintegration 
which are raising their head at such 
a time cannot be ignmred." He also 
referred to the Akali Dal (Talwan- 
di) demand for UN membenhip for 
a Sil^ nation, at the conference at 
Ananthpur. Sahib on 13 April 1981 
at which the Jama Masjid Imam of 
Delhi was aim present. "As a stu¬ 
dent of politics," he added, "I 
understand these circumstancesr 
and he implied that the "separate 
Sikh nation theory” was beiim flo¬ 
ated to weaken Mn Gandhi ’- -"Shri’ 
ntati Indira Gandhi ko kamsbr 
karne ke piche videshi tasfijaton ka 
baath bai (foreign powers are 
tmng to weaken Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi). Behind the demand for Khalis¬ 
tan and the Sikh nation are certain 
foreign forces. To fight them the 
Congressfl) party should be streng¬ 
thened." 
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Sikhs all over the world.” 

However, according to Mr Sandhu’s 
Akali opponents, the transmitter they 
took inside the Durbar Sahib in 1979 
was, in the words of the SGPC informa¬ 
tion officer, “only a smaU box which 
had a range of 18 yards. You could call 
it a child’s toy,” implying that the 
transmitter episode was but another 
gimmick. In any case the law of the 
country forbids unlicensed, private 
broadcasting. The workers of the Akali 
Dai (Sant) also believe that the Khalis- 
tan slogans and the Talwandi faction’s 
movement for a “Sikh region" within 
the Indian federation are meant pri¬ 
marily to confuse the following of the 
Akali Dal (Sant) and to sow seeds of 
discord within the party leadership. 
“Such slogans,” said a middle-ranking 
Alwli Dal (Sant) leader, “may not 
influence people in the towns but it is 
meant to rouse the sentiments of peo¬ 
ple in the villages. Talwandi (referring 
to Mr Jagdev SiniA Talwandi, leader 
of the breakaway Akali Dal group) lost 
his reputation after he left the Akali 
Dal and helped topple, our govern¬ 
ment. He is now trying to win support 
by his present actions.” 

Irrespective of the claim that Tal- 
wandi’s movement is a sign of despera¬ 
tion, the talk of Khalistan and of Sikh 
autonomy has once again set at least 
some Sikhs aflame, bringing alive the 
memories of xhe Sikhs’ historical 
struggle for independence from Delhi. 
In private, even Akali Dal (Sant) work¬ 
ers admit that this chingari (spark) of 
Khalistan can become dangerous in 
the future. In popular Sikh folklore 
there is an array of proud wars and 
martyrdoms that the compon Sikh will 
easily quote. It is a history that throbs 
just below the skin of the Sikh in the 
Punjab; the past and the present 
merge and make him tense and angry 
as he argues about “economic and 
religious injustices” against the Sikh 
people today. The worst fate, there¬ 
fore, that can befall any Sikh leader 
today is to become known as a coward, 
or a buzdil. It will be a sad day if the 
moderation of the Badals becomes 
synonymous, in the Sikh mind, with 
cowardice. 

I n 1947, said Mr H'archaran Singh 
Hudira, the former vice-president of 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee and of the Shiromani Akali 
Dal, and who as a schoolboy took part 
in the 1920 campaign to liberate the 
gurdwaras from the bold of the Hindu 
priests; “The British were willing to 
accept the Sikhs, along with the Hin¬ 
dus and the Muslims, as a separate 
nation. But Gandhiji appealed to the 
Sikhs and said that the laws of the 
land would be made only with the 
approval of the Sikhs. This implied 
that we are the third qaum (nation). In 
the Constituent Assembly, our repre¬ 
sentatives protested about those rules 
that were not accepted by us. After 
Independence, when we talked about 
these laws, Nehru told Giani Singh 
that the situation had changed. This 
meant that then they needed us but 
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"EYBiy evening the prayer ends 
with‘Raj karega khalsa’” 


Khushwant Si^h, in addition to 
being editor of Tlie Hindustan Times, 
is an authority on Sikh history. He 
discussed the demand for Khalistan 
with Anil Saari. 


One feels that the Sikh is very 
angry about something today, 
my IS that? 

A: It is purely a minority com¬ 
plex. Today, every minority has 
learnt the political game that un¬ 
less they nurture some grievances 
they cannot register their point of' 
view with the government. But in 
the case of the Sikhs it is a minority 
with such a great difference that it 
hardly qualifies as a minority as 
such. The Sikhs with their own 
strength have obtained more pri¬ 
vileges for themselves than the 
majority,itself enjoys. The Sikhs 
are the richest community in the 
country, I think, next to the 
Parsees, who are such a small num- 
"ber. Nobody really dare discrimin¬ 
ate against the Sikhs: there are 
more Sikhs in the defence forces 
than from any other community in 
proportion to their population. I 
think there are over 10^ Sikhs in 
the defence forces, although they 
form only about 2% of the Indian 
population. They are also on the 
most sensitive border, the border 
with Pakistan, and I think both the 
Indian government and the Pakista¬ 
ni government are aware of this— 
you should listen to Radio Pakistan 
when it is beamed towards the 
Sikhs; they really try to pander to 
them. I would totally discount Akali 
pretensions of minority discrimina¬ 
tion against the Sikhs. I would 
rather put it that it is a discrimina¬ 
tion in their (the Sikhs’) favour. 

Q: Then why do the Sikhs seem 
to suffer from a persecution com¬ 
plex? 

A: What is really theerux of the 
situation, what is the real danger 
which the Sikhs are unwilling to 
accept and which I have been tell¬ 
ing them for years, is that of their 
merging back into Hinduism, just 
as happened with Jainism. There is 
really no social or religious barrier 
between the Sikhs and the Hindus 
except the khalsa ideiftity—keep¬ 
ing long hair and not shaving the 
beard. Sikhism is really in effect a 
“bearded” Hinduism in the Punjab. 
The Sikhs and the Hindus observe 
the same festivals. They inter¬ 
marry, Hindus worship in Sikh teih- 
ples. You g(^ to" any gurdwara (at 
Delhi) in the morning and you will 
see that one-quarter of the people 
there are Hindus. There are many 
Punjabi Hindus who believe in 


monotheism—which is the crux of 
Sikhism—and there are many who 
believe in the casteless society that 
is preached by Sikhism. Basically, 
the Sikh is different only in the 
khalsa form. As soon as a Sikh cuts 
his hair and shaves his beard he 
becomes a Hindu believing in 
Sikhism. 

Q: Do thh Sikhs today reilly 
practise castelessness? 

A: No. The Sikhs today are as 
subject to the caste system as the 
Hindus. There are three major 
caste groups. There are the jat 
Sikhs who comprise 60'n of the Sikh 
population. Then, the brahmin, 
Kshatriya and vaish Sikhs, who are 
known as the non-Jat Sikhs. And 
then there are the harijan Sikhs, 
who are known as the mazhabi 
Sikhs. There are hardly any inst¬ 
ances of inter-caste marriages. 
Generally they prefer marriages 
within the same community, but a 
Jat Sikh would prefer to marry a 
Jat Hindu than a Sikh from outside 
his own caste. 

Take the example of Master 
Tara Singh; he was a khatri, his 
caste name was Malhotra. He could 
never get a government position. 
All the Sikn chief ministers, 
cabinet ministers, governors and so 
on have been Jat Sikhs except for 
Giani Zail Singh (union home 
minister) who is a ramgarhiya Sikh. 

Q: To what do you attribute his 
success? 

A: I would say largely his own 
shrewdness, and Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s strong backing. His rise has 
caused enormous resentment 
against him, and the Jats always 
refer to him as a “tarkhan 
(carpenter).” 

Q: Do you think that the Punjab 
Sikh’s psychological problem today 
is that he is bursting with energy in 
a very dynamic corner of the coun¬ 
try, and he feels that the rest of the 
country is static? 

, A: No. The only rational basis for 
a grievance "that the Sikhs may 
nuture ia that they feel that they 
contribute much more to the coun¬ 
try than they get back themselves. 
There are no heavy industries in 
the Punjab; there is a shortage of 
power. The central government has 
refused to help their project on the 


I think the demand for 
Khalistan is suicidal and 
is the work of irresponsi-. 
bte mischief-makers 




Th^iiti Dam (which it coming up 
slowly hayond Ropar). The Punjab 
government started working on it 
when Badal was CM. Not having 
financial support from the centre 
slows the work. You*ll soon see that 
the Bhakra is incapable of tending 
any power to the Punjab. Then 
there is the question of Chandi¬ 
garh, of the contiguous areas along 
Punjab. But I don’t think these are 
real issues, particularly because if 
these contiguous areas (such as 
Ganganagar and the Kangra valley) 
are joined to the Punjab, the Sikhs 
would become a minority in the 
Puiyab. 

Q: Do you think that the Sikh 
has too jnrense a memory of a lost 
empire? 

A- So have the Marathas lost an 
empire, so have the Muslims. What 
is the point of harping about what 
was in the past? Well, if thqy have 
such a memory, let them capture 
Lahore; after ail, that was the Pun¬ 
jab that made up Maharajah Ran- 
jit Singh’s kingdom. 

Q: The slogan of a separate Sikh 
homeland has never really died out. 

A: It is kept alive every evening. 
Every evening the prayer of the 
Sikh ends with the words "Raj 
karega khalsa (The Sikhs will rule, 
one day).” Why only the evening 
prayers, these words are said at the 
end of every prayer by the Sikhs: 
"Raj karega khalsa, akt rahe na 
hoye (The khalsa lyiH rule, osm 
day, and nobody will be able to 

Khushwant Singh 
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, stand againat hlM}? And the thirf! 
line says something to the effect 
that those adio sent refuge with 
Sii^s will Im saved. 

Q; Do you think tha t if the Sikhs 
■had their own personal law and 
their own Inheritance law, they 
would feel satisfied that their social 
identl^bad been preserved? 

A: lliere is no other law. The 
only thing which the Sikhs have a 
different Taw for, is marriage.lhere 
is the Ananths Marriage Act. Un¬ 
like the Hindus who go round the 
fire seven times for a marriage to 
be finalised, we go rouniT the 
Granth Sahib four times. This Act 
Was brou^t in much, much later to 
validate the Sikh form of marriage 
Otherwise, it has always been the 
same law as the Hindus. Nobody 
representing any Sikh opinion has 
eve(^ talked about Sikh laws. The 
only unique institution we have is 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Praban- 
dhak Cohimittee, which is an 
elected body and is like a mini-Sikh 
Parliament. It is in the SGPC that 
the* Hindu does not have a say, he 
does not have a vote. It does not 
matter if a Sikh has cut his hair and 
is cleanshaven; as long as he is 
registered as a Sikh he can vote in 
the SGPC. The SGPC enjoys enor¬ 
mous powers and its budget runs 
into crores. It manages the gurd- 
waras, schools and hospitals and its 
power of patronage is enormous. 

Q: What do you feel about the 
fact that some of the protagonists of 
Sikh separatism live abroad? 

A; They are mischief-makers be¬ 
cause I think the demand for Kha- 
listen is suicidal and is the work of 
irresponsible mischief-makers. 
They don’t live here, and do not 
know what damage they will do the 
community. 20% of the Sikhs live 
outside the area that they would 
include in Khalistan. The logical 
repercussion of their mischief will 
be another Pakistan. 

Q: Do you think the Sikh prob¬ 
lem is that the people of the Punjab 
have had to face invaders from 
outside from time immemorial, and 
now that there is no invader thre- 
ateninig[ him he fantasises the- in-f 
vader in his own psvche? 

A: I’m not sure. Sikh history is 
very brief. The militant part of this 
History started only around 1700 
AD and within a 100 yiars they 
dominatedthe whole of the Punjab. 
They were all Hindus who were 
converted to Sikhism. Take Banda 
Bahadur, who is known as Bands! 
Bairaagi before he was converted 


Arre8ts...wili make mar* 

S ^ra of people who don't 
eaerve to be martyrs in 
the first place 


‘by Guru Gtn^d Singh himself. He 
was one of the Guru’s generals and 
was a khatri hailing from Jammu 
and Kashmir. He ransacked the 
area right up to Delhi witiiin two or 
three years of Autanzeb’s death. 
There were so many Hindu people 
in the area whom he united, and 
they were all rising, agi^st the 
Mudi^s. 

Q: But could not there be any 
psychological motivations about 
the ghosts of invaders? 

A: How many invaders did they 
stop in the first place? All this kind 
of mind-reading of history can go on 
and on. After all, the Punjabi khat- 
ris are supposed to be kshatriras, 
but most of them* are traders. The 
Jats have been the really militant 
people in the area. Then some of 
the most famous .of the Sikh regim¬ 
ents have been those of ihaznabi 
(harijan) Sikhs. None of these 
caste things really apply. I don’t 
think the invader-complex is there 
at all iif the Sikh psyche. 

Q: Do you think the Khalistan 
dogan will fizzle out? 

A: I have no doubt that it will 
fizzle out, but it is capable of 
dangerous consequences if it is tre¬ 
ated hamhandedly. This talk of us¬ 
ing the National Security Act to 
arrest people; it will make martyrs 
of people who- don’t deserve to be 
martyrs in the first place. I think 
this ought to be fought on the 
political level and by the Sikhs 
themselves. The rational element 
within the Sikh community has to 
be warned against the danger. If 
the government goes about arrest¬ 
ing people it will get a major move¬ 
ment on its hands. 

Q; In the Punjab, the Sikh is 
over-conscious of his history. 

A; It is a spectacular histoiy. 
Take any aspect of it: a tiny little 
minority that dominated the whole 
area; the first people in ope 
thousand years to roll back the 
invaders and to take back the land 
that was supposed to belong to 
these people. Sikh troops have 
been marched through the streets 
of Kabul, carrying the Sikh flag. 
Then, more Sikhs went to the gal¬ 
lows in the freedom movement than 
any other people. There is a pride 
in the Sikh, and one-upmanship is 
Inculcated in him. He believes that 
one khalsa is equal to "sava lakh 
(one hundred and twen^-five 
thousandfpeople, that one mkh is 
an army in himself. This one- 
upmansnip has stood him in good 
stead. You know the really good 
agricultural land in the Punjab was 
supposed to be in the west, which is 
now in Pakistan. Now in the Pun¬ 
jab, the Sikh peasant produces 
almost double the crop per acre 
than the Pakistani farmer produces 
in the old area. So there is reason 
for a Sikh to be immodest, and he is 
by nature not a. modest person. 
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flow th6y did pot. Ydtt^CBOfW, Aroitt 1947 
we had been- wantum^ only a Punjabi 
suba (a Punjabi j^vuice)—aisa aesA 
ka gtaraa jisme Sikbi ka bol laia bo (a 
state where the Sikhs dominate). Mas; 
ter Tara Singh launched the Punjabj 
suba movement in the Sixties only 
because he was tired Of the Congress. 
We also fought for IndeTOndence, but 
^ter we «ve them freedom they have 
turned- their eyes away." 

The Punjabi Sikh's memcnry of his 
independent identity goes back to the 
great Sikh empire established by 
Maharajah Ranjit Singly when the 
Punjab stretched from Peshawar in 
the north-west to Ladakh in the north¬ 
east, to Montgomery in the south and 
Delhi in the east, a Punjab that con¬ 
tinued to exist on the same scale till 
1947. Going back further, Sikh folk¬ 
lore evokes memories of the war of 


personal prestige and the clash of e^os 
between Aurangzeb and Guru Gobmd 
Singh, founder of the Khalsa panthic 
order. Aurangzeb had asked the tenth 
Guru to stop wearing the kaJfi (plume 
symbolising kingship) on his turban 
and dissolve the army he had raised. 
In return, Aurang^b promised jpeace 
and friendship. This was too high a 
price for peace, as far as the Sikhs 
were concerned, and Guru Gobind 


Singh told Aurangzeb; "You leave me 
alone and I will leave you alone.” 

A hundred years earlier. Guru Har- 
gobind Singh, the sixth Gi^ru, waged 
war with Jehangir. In 1625, two years 
before Jehangir’s death, the Mughal 
gazi (governor) of Lahore told him that 
he could continue his preaching only if 
he stopped calling himself a Sikh and 
stopped converting people to Sikhism. 
Guru Hargobind Singh was the first of 
the Sikh Gurus to take up the miri- 
piri—the spiritual sword which was 
hung on the right and the temporal 
sword which was hung on the left, in 
.the Punjab. This marked the meta- 
.mprphosis of the Sikh reli^on and, 
later, when Shahjehan ascended the 
Mughal throne, the Sikhs defeated the 
,Mughal army in three successive wars 
,at Amritsar till Shahjehan sued for 
peace and explained that the wars had 
been instigated by his gazi at Lahore 
without Delhi’s consent. 



It is such a belief in a martial 
tradition which makes>Sikhs ask why 
no Sikh has ever been made the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Indian army, 
though the Sikhs form an impressive 
chunk of the Indian armed forces? 
They ask why a Sikh has never bfen 
made Vice-President of India though 
the Sikhs are a minorin too? They 
complain that the Sikh Gurdwara 
(Amendment) Bill that is in the pro¬ 
cess of becoming law is on^ meant to 
divide the Sikhs in the different pro¬ 
vinces and will destroy the apex Body 
control of the Shiromani (iurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee at Amritsar. 
They claim thatthe central government 
has, from this year, reduced Punjab’s 
quota from 60 to 40 % of the-Sikh 
pilgrims allowed'annually to go to visit 
Sikh shrines in Pakistan-^s a. result of 
which the Shiromani Gurdwara Ihra* 

I •. j 


bandhak Committee at Amritsar did 
not nominate any names for the pil¬ 
grimage this year, and that this April 
only 300'Sikhs from the Punjab went 
in a group of 3,000 pilgrims led'by Mr 
Santokh Singh, the prominent Sikh 
leader in Delhi. They feel that the 
centra) government has never trusted 
them despite the patriotic fervour of 
the Punjab’s Sikhs at times of war. Or 
why was it, they ask, that when the 
states were reorganised in the Fifties 
on a linguistic basis the central gov¬ 
ernment did not grant the demanofor 
a Punjabi suba? 

But, above all, the dilemma of the 
Sikh in the Punjab seems to stem from 
the fact that, whereas the Punjab is 
the Country’s leading producer of food- 
grains, whereas Punjab’s industrial de¬ 
velopment. particularly in the small 
sector, has been considerable, whereas 


Punjab is among the most prosperous 
regions in the country, the Punjabi 
does not carry the same clout on the 
national political scene as states like 
UP and Maharashtra. The Punjab’s 
Sikh sees himself as a man beii^t 
denied a national status in proportion 
to his strength. 

The Punjab’s Sikh is in a perplexed 
mood, underscored by a persecution 
complex vis a vis the rest of the 
country. As the veteran Akali leader 
Harcharan Singh Hudira puts it; “Sjkb 
tang hai is waqat aurjis tarah kisi tang 
insaan ke shareer pat phore idhar 
udhar ho jaate ham, usi tarah Khalis- 
tan bhi ek phora hai Punjab ke share¬ 
er par. (The Sikh is unhappy today, 
and just as boils erupt here or there on 
an unhappy man’s body, the slogan of 
Khalistan is a boil erupting on the 
body of Puniab).” 
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Is India going to ba the future hunting grdund for the 
internatronalgangs, collectively known as the Mafia? 

This is one question which has been haunting the 
authorities ever since the presence of a Mafia hitman 
was detected in the country sometime in December 1980. 
VINOD SHARMA and JAGMEET UPPAL investigate. 


T he microphone came to lite 
above the general din at the 
Delhi airport. “Attention 
please, Pan Am flight nunv 
ber...departing for Montreal 
is now ready for boarding. Passengers 
are requested to..." The voice had 
barely died down when passengers, 
waiting at the international lounge 
started moving towards the boarding 
counter. And then it happened; so fast 
that hardly anybody noticed it. A num¬ 
ber of men closed in on a foreign 
couple who were making 'tiieir way 
towards the counter. The couple, 
Joseph Frenna, an American and Ms 
Michelle Marcoux, a Canadian, were 
ushered into a small room, and even 
before they could protest, identity 
cards were produced. The men be¬ 
longed to the narcotics division of the 
Directorate of Revenue Intelligence 
(DRI). They had nabbed the couple on 
21 }une 1980. 

The DRI had earlier received in¬ 
formation about the couple and had 
sent some of its officers to apprehend 
them. However, a thorough search did 
not yield anything. Even the false 
bottom of the crutches that Mr Frenna 
was using—the American is a victim of 
poliomyelitis—was empty. As the 
officerstsomewhat nonplussed, waited, 
a few other officers brought in an 
Indian, Walter Herrison. Herrison was 
found moving nervously near the Pam 
Am booth, shortly after the couple was 
taken in. Some vigilant DRI men saw 
his suspicious movements and brought 
him in for interrogation. Mr Herrison 
cracked under pressure and confessed 
that the blue bag he was carrying was 
given him by the couple. The bag 
yielded 860 ^s of heroin, stuffed in 
condoms, worth Rs 4 lakhs in the 
international market. 

Perhaps for the first time, the DRI 
had succeeded in apprehending three 
people, all of whom were connected 
with the international Mafia. The 
three were chargesheeted and the case 
.went to court. It looked like the hi^ 
drama was all over, when suddenW, in 
December, the Canadian High Com- 
mission in India came out with the 
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Joseph Faoud Elyas 


ncnvs that Joseph Faoud Elyas, a 45- 
year-old Egyptian and suspected 
Mafia hitman, was in the capital. De¬ 
tails concerning Faoud were sought 
from Interpol. It was found that Faoud 
had arrived from Cairo on 20 October 
1980, almost four months after the 
incident at Palam airport. Reports 
indicated that his target was none 
other than Herrison, a key witness to 
the heroin smuuling case. Before 
arriving in Delhi, Faoud had reported¬ 
ly accepted US $ 50,000 as payment 
for silencing Herrison. The fact that 
Herrison was present at a meeting 
between Frenna and Raynold Des Jar* 
din, a Mafia kiiupin, at a hotel in 
Delhi in July 198u, made him a prime 
target for the killer. Further, jerdln 
had been arretted in a case of drug* 
smuggling in Canada, and it was 
feared by the Mafia, that any state* 
ment made by Herrison before an 
Indian court would result in Jerdin’s 
conviction. However, despite the. 
Mafia conspiracy, Hernton managed 
to elude them and it still alive. Mean¬ 
while in an attempt to arrest him, the 
Delhi intelligence officers were get¬ 
ting too close for the comfort of Faoud. - 
The hitman decided to leave the coun¬ 


try and managed to slip past vigilant 
intelligence officers in a British Air¬ 
ways plane. 

Till the time of writing, Ms Mar¬ 
coux has been releasd on bail. She is 
still in India, but rather wary of meet¬ 
ing visitors lest she be convicted again. 
Frenna, is still in Tihar Jail and his 
plea to the Supreme Court to reduce 
the bail amount from Rs 1 lakh has 
been turned down. Herrison, a taxid- 
river is still at large. 

A s the arrests of the drug-smugglers 
proved, the Mafia is indeed tiying 
to gain a base in India. This suspicion 
is strengthened by the fact that about 
eight or ten top smugglers held a 
secret conclave at a five-star hotel in 
Bombay in the summer of 1980. Intelli¬ 
gence reports indicate that the meet¬ 
ing discussed “ways and means” of 
exploiting the Indian resources for 
pursuing the illicit narcotics trade. 
The top smugglers could not be nab¬ 
bed by the police because the Indian 
authorities had no tangible evidence. 
As- a highly placed source later said: 
“The bigwigs merely patronise the 
trade. They operate in the garb of 
respectability.” 

It is well known to the law enforce¬ 
ment agencies that India has, for a 
long time, been used as a “transit 
point” for opium and opiate smug¬ 
gling. A bumper poppy harvest this 
year in the infamous Golden Triang¬ 
le—Thailand, Burma, and Laos—is ex¬ 
pected to further boost the flow of 
traffic through Indian soil. 

India has the potential of becoming 
an important nation on the Mafia map 
in view of the increased opium produc¬ 
tion from the Golden Triangle in 1981. 
Moreover, the stringent laws enforced 
to curb the trafficking of drugs 
through the Southeast Asian network, 
including the three borders of the 
countries of the Golden Triangle, 
heighten the possibility of India oe- 
coming a major transit point for the 
drugs, 

. .iMUthaast Asian nations like Thai¬ 
land, Singapore and Burma have intro¬ 
duced death penalties .for drug off- 












such an offen» jin India b«inf just 
three years imprisonment, it is de* 
^ finitely a much safer jilace for the 
' drug-smugglers. stringent laws in 
Singapore, which is not in the Golden 
Trian^e but forms part of the South¬ 
east Asian network, have raised the 
possibilities of an increased drug traf¬ 
fic throu^ India. This is more so as 
illicit opium imports from Thailand 
were distributed through Singapore to 
the United States ,and Australia. This 
included heroin, an opium derivative, 
produced at laboratories in Hong Kong 
and Bangkok. 

Drug enforcement officials believe 
that a lar^e Quantity of illicit opium 
produced in the Golden Triangle was 
smuggled into India over land borders. 
In several cases the contraband was 
brought over land from Nepal, after 
being taken there by air from Bang¬ 
kok, the capital city of Thailand. 
Though the opium production in the 
Golden Triangle has been good this 
year, a series of bad crops and the 
crackdown on smugglers in the South¬ 
east Asian network had, to some ex¬ 
tent, shifted the drug pipeline to the 
Golden Crescent—Iran, Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. 

The Mid-east South Asian illicit 
opium network is being used more 
often as several couriers operating in 
Southeast Asian countries have lost 
their lives due to the strict laws. One 
such case was reported frcm Singa¬ 
pore recently in which an Indian from 
Azamgarh, in Uttar Pradesh, .was 
hanged after being caught with a small 
quantity of heroin. The authorities in 
New Delhi have asked the Indian 
embassy in Singapore to furnish the 
details of the case which necessitated 
such a drastic action. 

India’s importance in the Mid-east 
South Asian network seems to have 
increased following the Soviet in¬ 
tervention in Afghanistan, a Golden 
Crescent country. A large amount of 
opium produced in the Crescent found 
its way to European markets through 
India during the period. The Border 
Security Force, which mans the Indian 
borders, seized over one tonne of 
opium being smuggled from Pakistan 
in mst four months last year. 

Drug control agencies estimate that 
more than 25,000 tonnes of opium 
were smi^led every year from the 
Golden Crescent and the Golden 
Triangle to Europe and North Amer¬ 
ica. A big chunk of this illicit stuff 
reportedly passes through India. Offi¬ 
cials, who admitted that India’s im¬ 
portance was growing as a transit 
country for drug smuggling, felt 
strongly about the inadequacy of anti¬ 
narcotic drives in the country. Even as 
drug smu^ling operations in the coun¬ 
try were burgeoning, the agencies re¬ 
sponsible for controlling the anti¬ 
narcotic operations at the entry and 
exit paints remained saddled with 
manpower shortage. The narcotics di- 
^ vision of the DRI had just five officers 
I for processing the plethora of informa¬ 
tion received from external sourc'es 
and conducting field operations. Even 



the customs officials, Vrho are a part of 
the DRI, are not able to pay specific 
attention to drug-smuggling at various 
entry and exit points as most of the 
staff are busy with routine checks. 

As a result, customs checks are lax 
at the airports. A case which brought 
to the fore the “slack hand rein” at the 
airport was reported from Bombay 
recently. The Indian officials, despite 
knowing that a Montreal-bound couple 
was in possession of heroin, failed to 
make the seizure or prevent the 
couriers from boarding the flight from 
Santa Cruz airport. What added insult 
to injury was that the two couriers 
were caught eventually; not in India 
but at Montreal airport and that too on 
the basis of a message flashed from 
Bombay. 

The latest technique adopted by 
the smugglers, in which the contra¬ 
band is carried “internally,” has posed 
additional problems for the officials. 
Lack of sophisticated equipment to 
detect the drugs and the apathy of the 
public, who start complaining if the 
customs officials take time in conduct¬ 
ing the checks, have added to the 
existing problems. 

A senior official pointed out that 
checks at various Indian airports con¬ 
tinued to be conducted in a ‘‘primitive 
style” even as the smugglers were 
known to hat*, adopted new techni¬ 
ques and methods for hiding the con¬ 
traband. In the Bombay case, the cou¬ 
ple bad concealed the heroin-filled 
condoms in their private parts at a 
grave personal risk. They had con¬ 
cealed the condoms in their vital parts 
which could have burst anytime, caus¬ 
ing instant death, the official said. The 
smugglers were prepared to take the 
risk as drug smuggling these days is a 


business more lucrative than smug¬ 
gling gold. Heroin has a mark-up value 
of an estimated 3,000 per cent by the 
time it hits the. New York and Toronto 
markets. Similarly, a kilogram of 
opium costing about ten thousand dol¬ 
lars in Bangkok can be sold for 40,000 
dollars in the United States and 
Europe. 

The international gangs involved in 
narcotics smuggling nave shown ing- 
enui^ and enterprise in selecting the 
couriers, who are generally hanmcap- 
ped or with an appearance which does 
not immediately arouse suspicion. 
Even the techniques adopted in trans¬ 
porting the contraband are highly in¬ 
novative and aimed at deceiving the 
authorities. 

besides carrying the drugs internal¬ 
ly, fruits, battery cells, false bottoms 
of suitcases, perfume bottles and tyres 
are widely used for smuggling. 

The frightening magnitude of the 
smuggling operations and the limits to 
which the peddlers can go to evade the 
law-enforcing agencies was amply 
proved in a recent case which led to 
the arrest of two Americans at Delhi 
airport. The Americans—Carey and 
Ice—were found in possession of 17 
kilograms of hashish valued at a phe¬ 
nomenal three-and-a-lakh rupees in 
the international market. After being 
bailed out by a court, the accused 
suprisingly managed to slip out of 
India on the basis of forged docu¬ 
ments. Checks with the United States 
embassy in New Delhi revealed that 
Carey’s brother, who came to India 
after knowing of the arrest, managed 
to obtain a passport for himself on the 

E lea that he had lost the original one. 

[aving got the duplicate, the Carey 
brothers sneaked out of India with 
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iorjfed docuawnta. Ico, auMuiwhila, laft 
Imua on a Bridah paaapoit. A aanior 
official involved in the inveatiutiona 
aaid ke waa acdng aa a courier oeipite 
hie poor health. One of hia lega waa 
amputated and the other waa awaiting 
amputation. The 72<vear*old American 
waa a chronic diabetic and alwaya 
remained confined to a wheekhau’. 
Despite his complete' incapacitation, 
ke probably took the risk in view of 
the tantastic profit margin involved k 
the business. The hashish he waa 
smuggling could have fetched a for¬ 
tune m a city like Chicago. 

Whether or not the two Americans 
had links with the international Mafia 
has not yet been established. It waa, 
however, certain that they worked aa 
couriers for a well-orBanised gang as 
some days later they were arrested 
with 110 grammes of morphine at 
London’s Heathrow airport. 

The officials who narrated the inci¬ 
dent, felt that the drugs recovered 
from the couriers did not originate 
from India. The contraband stuff was 
probably brought from some other 
coun^ with uidia being merely a 
transit point. 

These officials Were of the view 
that Ipdia lacked the potential of be¬ 
coming a big supply market for the 
intemationaTgangs. This was because 
the production of opium had dwindled 
from 1658 tonnes in 1978 to 933 tonnes 
last year. The protected production of 
illicit opium for the current year was 
around 850 tonnes. Strict government 
control over the production of opium 
had shown good results during the past 
several years. Illicit opium production 
in the country was negligible and the 
morphine seised from Ghaaipur and 
Varanasi recently by the Central 
Bureau of Investigation was .produced 
from the small quantities leaking out 
from the opium fields. 
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However, what 4 causing concern 
to the authorities was that in some 
cases the morphine manufactured in 
the shabby, ill-equipped laboratories 
was sold to persons haviiw suspected 
Mafia links. These smugglers, though 
never in the picture directly, bougnt 
the drug from the manufacturers^ 
through'middlemen. There is the case 


•'wi, B^aoiLairmm 
year by the CSl at Bottbaw alonv wfw 
an accomplice. Shah tola the police 
that tiM 400 grammes of heroin seised 
from him near the Taj Hotel was 
bought from a well-known Bombay 
smuwBr but delivered by a mid¬ 
dleman. 

Incidentally, the same smuggler is 
suspected to be the customer fw mor¬ 
phine produced in the illicit labora¬ 
tory unearthed at Ghasipur, Uttar 
Prsidesh. He was still at large as the 
CBl have not yet been able to establish 
his involvemmit for want of sufficient 
evidence. Investigations have, howev¬ 
er. revealed that he operated through 
couriers and kept out of police regcn. 

The threat of India becoming a 
breeding ground, for the Mafia 
originates from the existence 
of such persons (n the country. Being 
aware of the profits involved in the 
illicit trade, they might try and expand 
their operations by uivolving others in 
the dragnet. 

Even if these smugglers do not 
encourage morphine or heroin produc¬ 
tion within the country, they can de¬ 
finitely establish a strong network for 
using India as a permanent transit 
point for the drug pipeline to Europe 
and the USA. 


There was a distinct possibility of 
such an eventuality in view of liberal 
laws and loose customs checks at va¬ 
rious airports. And if the international 
gangs keep on transporting the drugs 
uirough India, they might as well plan 
out a strategy for creating a consumer 
market in India itself. 

It is in this context that the secret 
conclave of smugglers at Bombay ac¬ 
quires a matter « concern. And one 
wonders whether the Mafia bosses 
were thinking on the same lines when 
they met in the cosy comforts of the 
five-star hotel last summer... 


The Vasant Viher residence of Mr Feoud Elves, the Mefie hitmen 
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A rare photograph of the Chicago mafia chiefs found by the Internal Revenue Service in a raid at the home of Joe Di Varco 
on 10 December 1980. The photograph is believed to have been taken in 1978 when the Mafia bosses gathered in a Chicago 
restaurant. (Anti-clockwise from center of picture) Anthony J. "Big Tuna Accardo, Joseph “Black Joe” Amato, Joseph 
“Little Caesar” Di Varco, James "Turk” Torello, Joseph “The Clown” Lombardo, John “Jackie the Lackey” Cerone, Alfred 
Pilotto, Vincent Lolano, a man later identified as Marti Accardo and Joseph “Doves" Aiuppa. 


The origins of the Mafia hitmen 


T he first and, even todav, possibly 
the most exhaustive public report 
on organised crime in the USA is the 
book. Murder Incorporated which was 
written by two deputy attorneys 
attached to the New York district 
attorney’s office. A Four Square 
paperback edition of Murder Inc. was 
available in India till the late Fifties 
but, unfortunately, it has not been 
seen for the last two decades. 

Murder Inc. provided the basic in¬ 
formation for Ernest Hemingway’s 
short story. The Killers, which was 
later filmed, about a Mafia-style ex¬ 
ecution implemented by two profes 
sional hitmen who fly to Los Angeles 
from the east coast of the USA car¬ 
rying a briefcase. At Los Angeles they, 
move as if the whole operation has 
been pre-planned with military preci¬ 
sion. They take a taxi to a school, 
climb up the steps to a particular floor 
and without any difficulty at all—such 
is their information—they arrive at 
the room where the intended victim is 
working alone. The school is deserted 
because it is a Saturday and the victim 
is one of the two or three people in the 
huge, empty building. As soon as the 
victim sees the killers, he understands 
what they have come for. One of the 
two holds and gags him, the other 
opens his businessman’s briefcase, fits 
a silencer to his hand-gun and pum¬ 
mels six bullets into the victim’s body. 
Having carried out the execution in a 
chilling silence within the closed 
room, they depart as mysteriously as 
they came. 

In Murder Inc. the New York dis¬ 
trict attorney’s office presented a com¬ 
plete breakdown of the various 
methods adopted by organised gangs 
. in the USA in the violent Thirties 
' when prohibition, prostitution and the 


numbers racket provided the big earn¬ 
ings to organised crime. This informa¬ 
tion became available to New York 
law officials only because one gang- 
leader was persuaded by his wife to 
confess after he had been imprisoned. 
Jack R. turned out to head a gang that 
worked only as the underworld’s ex¬ 
ecutioners. His was one of the murder 
squads operating in Brooklyn which 
soon made a speciality out of execu¬ 
tions or contract-killings. He also gave 
the law officials an insight into the 
amazing organisation that the big 
gang-leaders had agreed upon. 

It started with an ageing gang- 
leader of Italian origin wno felt that 
the underworld was wasting too many 
men and too much of its effort in 
fighting gang-wars against each other. 
He, therefore, sent out invitations to 
the big gangsters all over North Amer¬ 
ica and called them to a conference at 
his own den. Here was born the ‘Car¬ 
tel’ or the ‘Syndicate,’ and it is from 
that date that the evil insinuations of 
these two words of the English lan¬ 
guage began to be felt in common 
usage. Between them the gang-leaders 
divided the USA and parts of Canada 
and Mexico into personal kingdoms 
which were to work together in a loose 
underworld confederation. Each mobs¬ 
ter’s territory was clearly defined at 
the conference. No gang-leader could 
operate in another man’s territory 
Without the permission of the local 
boss. An entire code of operations was 
decided upon at the conference—an 
administrative code to rival that of the 
government. At the very top, the high¬ 
est executive and judicial authority of 
the underworld was vested in the one 
body—the ‘kangaroo court’ of the 
gangbosses who had divided America 
among themselves at this conference. 


This ‘kangaroo court’ was the last 
court of appeal. It decided disputes 
between different gangs and between 
individual criminals. If a senior and 
powerful mobster had committed a 
breach of trust or otherwise 
threatened the interests of some other 
underworld kings, he would be triced ip 
abstentia by the ‘kangaroo court’ and 
its decision was bindmg; even on the 
friends of the accused. 

Murder Inc. mentions the case of a 
senior mobster who broke the under¬ 
world code and was condemned to 
death by a secret conclave of the 
‘kangaroo court.’ His best friend was 
asked to execute him. The accused was 
invited to comq across to discuss his 
dispute with the other party and his 
best friend. The three men went for a 
drive on the highway to discuss their 
problem. The two contestants sat in 
the front, the car being driven by the 
man who had been wronged. The ac¬ 
cused’s best friend sat in-the seat at 
the back. As the three of them drove 
along the highway that evening, the 
man on the back seat would often 
bend forward and rest his hands on the 
front seat, between the two sitting on 
the front seat. The accused kept an 
eye on his friend every time the latter 
bent forward but after this had gone 
on for ten or twleve times,, the man 
relaxed and became careless. Then, 
when the executioner felt absolutely 
sure that the intended victim, his best 
friend, had been lulled into com¬ 
placency, he took out an ice-pick from 
his coat’s inside pocket and stabbed 
his best friend in the heart. 

Other killings, for which regular 
contracts were given to the under¬ 
world’s soldiers, were more dramatic 
in both their ingenuity and their ex¬ 
ecution. The intended victim’s daily 
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A fnidck 

cnan killing was carried but and the 
killers would escape in a getaway car. 
The first getaway car wowd be aban> 
doned at some distance from the kill¬ 
ing, where a second car would be 
waiting for them. Later the second car 
would also be abandoned and a third 
getaway car used. All the three get¬ 
away cars would be stolen ones. 
Moreover, they would carry number¬ 
plates stolen from other cars. 

The guns used for these killings 
would have no markings on them and 
were as untraceable as the car-thieves. 
According to Jack R., whose confes¬ 
sion first gave US officials a clue about 
the ‘syndicate,’ a killer could simply 
toss the pistol into a garbage dump or 
a gutter and forget about it. Most of 
the pistols used would be stolen in the 
first place. Thanks to the well- 
coordinated getaway of the killers, 
many of the Mafia-style killings in the 
Thirties would be carried out In broad 
daylight. Sometimes machine guns 
would be used, too. Machine guns and 
bombs were often used to Wow up 
establishments or shops whose owners 
had to be taught a lesson. The motive 
was simple: the owners had to pay 


“protection’* monev. If they did not, 
the mobsters would attack them. The 
modus operand! was simpler. A 
limousine would zoom in front of the 
shop, a. rapid burst of machinegun fire 
would explode out of the car’s window 
for a minute or two and then the.apK# 
stolen, getaway vehicle) would'aps» 
away before anybody knew what was 
happening. 

A1 Capone was the most notMimit 
gangster of the Thirties in the iHaI 
His reputation emanating from the St. 
Valentine’s Day massacre in a Chicago 
warehouse of Capone’s rivals, in ti| 
days before the ‘syndicate’ org4diis|P 
the underworld into a ‘cartel.’ Howev¬ 
er, according to Murder Inc., perhaps 
the criminal responsible for the high¬ 
est number of killings was not Al 
Capone but Lepke, who opfrated a 
firm called Lepke and Gurrah, the 
name of the two partners controlling 
the gang. During the notorious indust¬ 
rial wars of the Thirties, when both 
employers and trade-unions raised pri¬ 
vate armies to fight out gun-battles, 
Lepke and Gurrah were supplying 
guns and gunmen to both the factory- 
owners and the trade-unions. Acording 
to New York law officials, Lepke was 


probably responsible for some 200 
murders but he was so well<onnected, 
with friends in high places like the US 
senate, that when he was once tried in 
court in connection with some vajgue 
case, the judge not only acquitted him 
but also gave^hino a forty-man police 
guard detail ^o protect him till he 
reached his house—just in case a rival 
mobster planned to shoot Lepke down 
as he came out of the courtroom. 

According to Murder Inc. it was 
difficult to pin Lepke on any of the 200 
murders he ordered. His method was 
ingenious. He tell a lieutenant 

that somebody be killed. The 

lieutenant would tell one of his own 
men who would pass the message on to 
to one of his lackeys and so on, till the 
last man in the chain would simply call 
some youth hanging around on the 
street and tell him to kill the person. 
This chain was so conducive to secrecy 
that if one person in the chain broke 
down to the police, all that he knew 
was the name of one man in the chain. 
Therefore, to maintain secrecy- it 
would be necessary to eliminate just 
one man in the chain and nothing 
would be known about who that man 
had received orders from. ■ 


A misleading headline in one of 
the capital’s leading dailies 
sent a shock-wave through' the cor¬ 
ridors of power in New Delhi on 8 
April. It left the telephones jang¬ 
ling in the offices of senior men 
reponsible for the anti-narcotic 
efforts in India. The concern the 
headline caused was genuine; and 
the reaction it generated, reason¬ 
able. If what the newspaper con¬ 
veyed bad been correct, it would 
have dealt a severe blow to India’s 
reputation as a nation having effec¬ 
tive control over opium production 
and the manufacture of its deriva¬ 
tive, heroin. The report would also 
have demolished the official claims 
that heroin seized at various places 
in the country was smuggled in 
from outside and not manufactured 
locally. 

The origin of the news item 
came about when the Narcotics and 
Couterfeit Currency Branch of the 
CBI conducted a raid at Ghazipur, a 
town in UP about 800 kms from 
Delhi, and unearthed an illicit mor¬ 
phine-processing laboratory be¬ 
sides half-a-kilogram of manufac¬ 
tured contraband. A reporter of the 
daily who happened to be covering 
a public meeting being addressed 
by the Congress(I) general secret¬ 
ary, Mr Kalpnath Rai, in the same 
area got wind of the seizure and 
followed it up. The misleading 
headline, it seems, was committed 
at a level other than the reporter’s, 
probably the newsdesk. Instead of 
stating that a morphine laboratory 
had been traced, the man on the 


The faux pas 

newsdesk wrote: “Heroin lab with 
Mafia links found.” The one who 
committed the mistake is probably 
unaware that till today nut a single 
heroin laboratory has be^n re¬ 
ported from anywhere in the coun¬ 
try—a fact which India can be 
proud of, especially at various in¬ 
ternational forums for narcotic con¬ 
trol and drug abuse. 

When other inquisitive news¬ 
men contacted officials for a follow¬ 
up on the “heroin laboratory” 
story, they tried hard to explain 
that the clandestine laboratory 
manufactured morphine and not 
heroin. Said one of the officers: “It 
is merely a case of careless head¬ 
line...the fact that had been men¬ 
tioned in the text of the report is 
correct... we have seized a mor¬ 
phine laboratory.” The officials, 
however, confirmed that the mor 
phine prodced in the laboratory 
was meant for supply to Mr 
“Biryani,” (for obvious reasons we 
cannot disclose his name) a Bom- 
bayite with suspected Mafia links. 
While heroin is not produced in 
India, a small amount of morphine 
goes from India to the Mafia chan¬ 
nels. Though the two men arrested 
during the raid did not name their 
Bombay boss, they confessed that 
the drug had to be delivered to a 
courier coming from Bombay! 

Police records show that. Mr 
“Biryani” had stayed for many 
years at Rajinder Nagar in New 
Delhi. From a small-time illegal 
foreign exchange dealer, he rose to 
the position of one of India’s top 


narcotics kings with suspected 
Mafia connections. The drug en¬ 
forcement agencies, has been on Mr 
“Biryani’s” track for a long time 
but he has always eluded them. 
More, they have not been able to 
arrest him for want of direct evi¬ 
dence. One of his relatives is, 
however, facing prosecution for 
drug-peddling at Delhi. 

The CBl’s success, at Ghazipur 
was followed by the detection of a 
similar morphine laboratory at 
Varanasi. Clues to the existence of 
the laboratory which converted 
crude opium into morphine powder 
were found following the seizure of 
two kilograms of morphine powder 
and arrest of three persons near a 
luxurious hotel. The existence of 
such laboratories and the manufac¬ 
ture of morphine powder in Vara¬ 
nasi were comparatively more than 
ip other areas as the Vanarasi drug- 
peddlers find ready buyers among 
the foreigners who visit the town. 
Ghazipur, became a hunting ground 
for the smugglers because the gov¬ 
ernment factory manufacturing 
morphine for export, and phar¬ 
maceutical use is located there. The 
CBI also reported that morphine 
packed in bottles had leaked out 
from the factor.Von many occasions. 
The direct involvement of the em¬ 
ployees were suspected in such 
cases and enquiries were under¬ 
way. The officials explained that 
two morphine-processing laborator¬ 
ies had been found in such a short 
span of time becau.se this was the 
opium haivesting season. 
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COMRADE 

DANOE: 

ENDOFTHE 

CAMARADERIE 


SHEHNAZ SYED investigates how the CPI Anally managed 
to throw out a founding father. 


T he curtain has finally rung 
down on 82-year-old Sripad 
Amrit Danse. A defeaning si¬ 
lence marks his departure 
from the Communist Party of 
India. There are no cheers, no laurels 
for his historic role in the movement; 
no tears for his exit; only grim faces 
and a stern resolution of the national 
council expelling its first recipient of 
the Order of Lenin from the party. 

The long rope Mr Dange had been 
walking on since 1978 has been cut. 
The CPI’s national council, at its five 
day meeting in New Delhi which con¬ 
cluded on 16 April, held him guilty of 
trying to divert the party from the 
political line adopted at the Bhatinda 
congress in 1978, trying to create sup¬ 
port for Mrs Indira Gandhi. It has 
accused him of identifying with the 
“splitters and renegades” who, led by 
his daughter, Mrs Roza Deshpande, 
have formed the All India Communist 
Party. 

The national council voted to expel 
Mr Dange from the party for “his 
persistent defiance and violation of all 
party disciplines and norms and for his 
splitting and other anti-party activi¬ 
ties.” 

Mr Dange himself did not attend 
the national council meeting, and he 
stoutly resisted efforts by the CPI to 
persuade him to attend. And this did 
not add to his popularity; even his 
supporters, who are keeping a low 
profile these days, were resentful—“at 
least he should have come and fought 
for his opinion,” they said. With char¬ 
acteristic unpredictability, Mr Dange 
has reserved com'ment on the decision 
His plans are a matter of conjecture.. 
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Most members were of the opinion 
that he would not join his daughter’s 
party. 

Ajoy Bhawan, the CPI citadel at 
New Delhi, was bustling with busy 
communists in mid-April. Each room 
had been converted into a miniature 
conference-cum-bedroom by members 
looking for a quiet corner to exchange 
thoughts or sleep off the exhaustion. 
Mr Dange’s expulsion had all the 
potential of being a momentous deci¬ 
sion, fraught with nerve racking ten¬ 
sion and high tempers. It turned out to 
be a tame affair: perhaps its inevitabil¬ 
ity robbed it of excitement. And this, 
coupled with Mr Dange’s absence, 
turned the most important item on the 
national council’s agenda to an un¬ 
eventful three hour speechifying. The 
decision was unanimous. Of the 128 
national council members present, 
only two abstained from voting: Mr K. 
C. Choudhary from Bihar and Mr Pale- 
kar from Goa. Even Mr Mohjt Sen, who 
at one time had been indicted by the 
party for his support to Mr Dange, 
voted in favour. And, as Mr Sen 
pointed out, so did former AITUC 
general secretary K. G. Srivastava, 
also regarded as a Dange liner. 

Since 1978 Dange has been looking 
for, and creating opportunities to 
embarrass the CPI leadership. What 
began as a difference of opinion was 
slowly turned by him into a personal 
vendetta against CPI general secret¬ 
ary Rajeshwar Rao. The party has 
been deferring action against him, for 
a variety of reasons, including respect, 
for several years now. Only recently 
had the question regarding his expul¬ 
sion changed from a hesitant “if” to a 
more positive “when.” Mr Dange’s 


supporters quote him as saying that he 
docs not care about opinion and any 
action against him as, “my place is 
secure in history.” But since it is a 
question of communists, the security 
of the place will presumably be deter¬ 
mined by who writes that history. “He 
has always been what we call a 
national bourgeois,” say his detrac¬ 
tors. “Communism for him is just a 
garb to clothe what is essentially a 
bourgeois mentality.” His differences 
with the party, they claim, can be 
traced to the Meerut conspiracy case 
in 1928 when he presented a line of 
defence different from the official 
party line. A few members were even 
heard repeating what the CPI had 
dismissed as CPI(M) propaganda in 
1964: Dange, the breakaway group had 
then claimed, had written a letter to 
the Viceroy offering “to serve the 
cause of his Imperial majesty.” A copy 
of the letter to the Viceroy had been 
circulated but was dismissed by the 
CPI in 1964 as malicious propaganda. 
Those embers are being stoked again. 

His supporters are amazed at “the 
lengths to which they will go.”His 
followers eulogise Mr Dange’s role; his 
only fault, the Dangeites admit, is that 
he made his differences public. A 
young man from Bihar, who was very 
vocal once assured that his identity 
would not be disclosed, said, “If Com¬ 
rade Dange had carried on his battle 
within the party he would have won by 
this time.” Will you leave the CPI 
now? I asked. Sheepishly, but with a 
touch of defiance, he replied, “No.” 
Why? “It is a question of technicali¬ 
ties.” What technicalities? “Well he • 
has broken the party discipline.” 

It all began ajt the Bhatinda Con- 
















t ress'held from 31 March to 7 April 
978. Mr Dange’s differences with the 
party became all too obvious there. 
The CPI, licking wounds inflicted by a 
series of miscalculations, was trying to 
heal itself at the Bhatinda congress, 
desperately searching for an identity 
and direction to restore its credibility. 
Back bent under the weight of demora¬ 
lisation, the party was determined to 
use the Bhatinda congress to straight¬ 
en its spine. But there were differ¬ 
ences as to the nature of the medicine, 
which had come into the open. CPI 
genera] secretary Rajeshwar Rao 
threatened to resign and cooperate 
with the CPI(M) unless chairman S. A. 
Dange was compelled to withdraw his 
thesis: a lengthy document in which 
Mr Dange appealed for a realliance 
with the Congress(I) to defeat the 
“right reactionary” regime. Mr Rao 
saw red, and was supported by Mr 
Bhupesh Gupta and Mr Yogendra 
Sharma amongst others. Mr Mohit Sen 
and Mr N. K. Krishnan remained non¬ 
committal. 

A few days later, Mr Dange went on 
record criticising the draft resolution 
prepared by'the party. He insisted that 
the CPI’s mistake was not in support, 
ing the Emergency but in its failure to 
withdraw support when the govern¬ 
ment’s anti-people policies began to 
assume clear shape. He strongly dis¬ 
approved of plans for CPI-CPI(^ uni¬ 
ty; it should not be a “precondition for 
revolutionary advance,” he '.aid. “We 
are lUiles away from each other re¬ 
garding the understanding of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism both on the national and 
international levels. We should 
cooperate with them in defence of the 
people and mass organisations, but 
this should not affect our own unity.” 

It was this which got Mr Dange 
some support, even from those fun¬ 
damentally opposed to an alliance 
with the Congress(I). It made sense to 
the CPI members, ever wary of the 
CPI(M). Mr Dange’s error was in con¬ 
verting a plausible argument into a 
personal attack on Mr Rajeshwar Rao. 
He accused the general secretary of 
having “secret talks” with the CPI(M), 
and of trying to liquidate the party 
This line did not sell. In his last letter 
to Mr Rao which prompted the central 
executive committee of the CPI to 
recommend his expulsion, Mr Dange 
projected himself as the “stumbling 
block” in the way of Rao’s nefarious 
designs. 

O N the other extreme from Mr 
Dange’s view was a third 
opinion which emerged at ab¬ 
out this time. The party’s left 
liners, the West Bengal unit, 
adopted an amendment proposed by 
Mr Biswanath Mukherjee to the poli¬ 
tical draft resolution. The mistake, 
this amendment said, could be traced 
to 1969, to the oversimplification of 
the 1969 Congress split, when the CPI 
welcomed Mrs Gandhi as progressive 
t and rejected the others as reactionary. 

) At that time, the amendment said, 
“the party should have taken the in¬ 


itiative towards building a third front 
comprising all left and democratic 
forces. Had this been done, people 
who wanted to get rid of Mrs Gandhi’s 
corrupt rule would have had an 
alternative to the Janata Party.” Mr 
Mukherjee said that the CPI, which 
refused to i ecognise the emergence of 
popular struggles in 1973, became the 
champion of Indira rule—and thereby 
helped the CPI(M) to emerge as the 
champion of the downtrodden. 

This hardhitting critique of the par¬ 
ty’s performance was too bitter a pill 
to swallow. The Bhatinda congress saw 
the Dange and Mukherjee groups at 
loggerheads, and wisely drew a line 
between the two extreme opinions. 
Initial support of the Emergency, it 
declared, was wrong. In a major con¬ 
cession to the West Bengal lobby, the 
political resolution said that the CPI 
should have demanded Mrs Gandhi’s 
resignation after the Allahabad High 
Court verdict. It should have also 
opposed the 42nd amendment. It, 
however, described the 1969 to 1974 
period as “glorious” from the party’s 
perspective. The congress decided lo 
work for a left and democratic alterna¬ 
tive. This, the resolution said, ruled 
out both the continuance of Janata 
Party rule and re.storation of Congress 
rule. 

This lesolution was heralded as a 
defeat for Mr Dange. The CPI,eager to 
shed its pro-Indira mantle, was reluc¬ 
tant to make any concession to Mrs 
Gandhi. Left and democratic unity, the 
CPI was convinced, was the only 
answer. 

Its machinery went into work 
almost intmediately to initiate talks 
for joint action with the CPI(M). Ra¬ 
jeshwar Rao spoke at length on the 
advantages of left unity, even as 
CPI(M) leaders turned evasive, ex¬ 
pressing scepticism about the CPI 
change of heart. It was only after the 
Assembly elections in 1980 that the 
CPI(M) visibly softened its stand and 
came around to the unity line. Perhaps 
the CPI’s reasonably good perform¬ 
ance at the polls and the CPI(M)’s 
inherent fear of the Congress(I) influ¬ 
enced the change. 

Mr Dange went into a sulk after the 
Bhatinda congress. He did not attend 
subsequent meetings of the party. He 
only broke his silence after the Chik- 
magalur by-elections to the Lok Sabha 
to send a statement to the press con¬ 
gratulating Mrs Indira Gandhi on her 
victory—despite the CPI directing its 
members to vote neither for the Con- 
gress(l) nor the Janata Party cai|tli- 
date. Even today one meets members 
critical of the “ambiguous line” 
adopted by the CPI. It is not in the 
party’s tradition, they say; the CPI has 
always taken a firm lino and not a 
‘neither this nor that’ approach. 
Although Mr Dange’s congratulations 
were a direct contradiction to the 
Bhatinda line, the central executive 
committee merely sent a mild note of 
disapproval to him. Made milder- by 
the telegram which preceded it. 



Rajeshwdt Rao 


wishing Mr Dange a speedy recovery 
from his operation. 

In early 1979 newspapers began 
naming Mr Mohit Sen, Mr Kalyansun- 
daram, Mr H. K. Vyas and Mr 
Bhogendra Jha as Dange supporters. 

On 18 September Mr Dange, after a- 
long gap, attended the national coun¬ 
cil meeting. Here the party adopted an 
electoral policy identical to that of the 
CPI(M)—opposition to the Janata Par¬ 
ty and Congress(I), a positive attitude 
towards the Janata(S)-Congress com¬ 
bine, and accent on left unity. Mr Rao 
later claimed that the policy had Mr 
Dange’s support, but admitted in an 
aside, “Comrade Dange might have his 
own views.” Comrade Dange did have 
his own views but was persuaded by 
Comrade Rao to refrain from airing 
them just then. 

The situation worsened. On 30 
October the CPI announced that Mr 
Dange would not be contesting the 
1980 Lok Sabha elections from Bom¬ 
bay. But on 18 November Mr Dange 
sent a telegram to Mr H. N. Bahuguna 
congratulating him on his decision to 
join the Congres$(I). “Please accept 
my congrats on your reported decision 
to join the Congress(l) in the present 
political conditions,” he said. Mr Bahu¬ 
guna replied that he was “deeply 
touched.” Observers interpreted Mr 
Dange’s action as another insult to Mr 
Rajeshwar Rao who had earlier tried 
to persuade Mr Bahuguna not to join 
the Congress(I). This elicited some 
reaction at the central executive coun¬ 
cil meeting which Mr Dange did not 
attend. Angry West Bengal members 
demanded his expulsion. However, no 
concrete action was taken, only dis¬ 
approval voiced. 




A few days later, Dange 
announced that he and his daughter 
Mrs Roza Deshpande would contest 
the Lok Sal'ha elections, presumably 
with Congress J) support. This sent Mr 
Rajeshwar Rao flying to Bombay. Af¬ 
ter talks, Mr Dange agreed not to 
contest. Members doubt that he ever 
intended to contest the polls. 

In December 1979 Mr Dange sent in 
his resignation from the post of chair¬ 
man, and from membership of the 
central secretariat and CEC. He re¬ 
tained his membership of the national 
council. As is his habit till today, Mr 
Dange sent in the resignations to the 
newspapers before informing the CPI 
officially. 

The CPI was totally unnerved. In 
the midst of preparations for the Lok 
Sabha elections it was torn between its 
desire to keep him away from the 
election platform, and to avoid a rift 
within the party. It thus decided to 
defer consideration of the resignations 
to an unspecified date after the elec¬ 
tions. The CEC meanwhile sent him 
notes of censure, a meaningless for¬ 
mality at this stage. 

Mr Dange gave his views definite 
shape. The CPI, he said, “has failed to 
recognize Mrs Gandhi as a representa- 
tive of the patriotic national 
bourgeoisie which is intrinsically anti- 
monopolist, anti-imperialist and anti- 
feudal.” On left and democratic unity, 
he said that “bereft of any concrete 
minimum programme it is .serving the 
party as a smokescreen.” 

His other views were as provoca¬ 
tive: 

• On Charan Singh: “A representative 
of the most rustic and reactionary 
kulaks, backward in views and anti¬ 
social and casteist in character. How 
can we conceive him to be a left front 
partner ?” 

• On the CPI(M). “Does unity mean 
listening to the opportunist dictums of 
EMS and surrendering to the dictates 
of Pramode Dasgupta? Has our party 
lost all sense of dignity and self- 
respect assiduously built up on de¬ 
cades of struggle and sacrifice of our 
working class?” 

There was no reaction from the 
party for several days, until its Tamil 
Nadu wing took the lead on 3 Decem¬ 
ber in condemning Mr Dange. But he 
was now in a jubilant mood after Mrs 
Gandhi’s victory. On 8 January, he 
sent a telegram to Mrs^andhi congra¬ 
tulating her on her victory. And he 
sent another telegram, of condolence, 
to CPI(M) leader Mr E. M. S. Nam- 
boodiripad. On 11 Jan^ry, the CPI 
central secretariat Ji'pally recom¬ 
mended to the CEC to accept Mr 
Dange’s resignation from party posts. 

Mr Dange, however, successfully 
managed not only to,,^barrass the 
CPI but also excite speculation about a 
'patch up’ between the CPI and Con- 
gress(l). The CPI retaliated with clar¬ 
ifications but this did not still the 
speculaton. Mr Dange continued his 
attack on the CPI(M), defending the 
Congress(I), but on 30 January circu¬ 
lated a note modifying his stand some- 
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what. He called upon the party to view 
Mrs Gandhi’s policies on merit and 
discard its inflexible approach. This 
conciliatory gesture had its desired 
effect. The national council, while 
accepting Mr Dange’s resignation, rec¬ 
ognised Mrs Gandhi’s progressive 
stand on some foreign and domestic 
issues. 

But this was only a temporary 
truce. The situation took a turn for the 
worse when in March the CPI began 
taking action against Dange suppor¬ 
ters. Mr Mohit Sen was sent t6 Gujarat 
as a punishment for trying to form a 
parallel party and encouraging fac¬ 
tionalism within the CPI. Mr H. K. 
Vyas saved his skin by abstaining from 
voting on the resolution accepting Mr 
Dange’s resignations instead of voting 
against it. Mr Kalyansundaram was 
regarded as a spent force. And Mr Anil 
Rajimwala was sent to Bihar. 

In protest, some Dange supporters 
formed the National Communist Party 
at Nagp ur. They were led by a former 
CPI secretary, Mr Gopal Kelkar. On 13 
April last year, this was dissolved to 
form the All India Communist Party. 
On 19 April, Mrs Roza Deshpande, who 
had resigned from the CPI on 10 April, 
publicly supported the Congress (1) 
and warned the public against parties 
who formed “opportunistic alliances 
to oust Mrs Gandhi from power.” 

Mr Rajeshwar Rao then came out 
with a statement describing Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi as more dangerous than the RSS- 
Jana Sangh The CPI was rocked by a 
series of expulsions and resignations. 
Mr Dange continued his tirade addres¬ 
sing a trade union rally on May Day at 
Kamgar maidan in Bombay even as the 
AITUC, with CITU, was holding 
another rally. Here he condemned the 
CPI-CPI(M) alliance saying that the 
CPI(M) did not represent the interests 
of the workers. Again the CPI did not 
take any action. Only the Maharashtra 
unit of the party issued a chargesheet 
against him. However, the split was 
taking shape: 

• 11 August: CPI splits in Uttar 
Pradesh and the state unit of the AICP 
is formed. 

• 19 August: The West Bengal unit of 
the AICP is formed. 

• 9 September: The Delhi unit comes 
into exisfbnce. 

And subsequently the AICP set up 
units in Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh as well. The CPI still refused 
to take action against Mr Dange de¬ 
spite his support for the AICP. The 
main questions bothering them were: 
What would be the reaction of the 
OfMimunist Party of the Soviet Union? 
Would there be a major rift in the CPI 
or the AITUC as a result? 

, 'As regards the first question, CPI 
rtteijnbers were jubilant when Mr 
Leonid Brezhnev appeared to cold' 
shoulder Mr Dange during his visit to 
India last year. Later reports that Mr 
Brezhnev had sent an emissary to meet 
Mr Dange dampened the jubilation, 
but not for long. The CPI dismissed 
this as a fabricated story, churned out 
by the press. One member even dared 


to say, “The CPSU does not have the 
right to interfere in our internal 
affairs.” But perhajpis the fact that the 
CPI has gone ahead with the expulsion 
proves that it has the support of the 
CPSU in taking this action. 

The final straw came in March this 
year when Mr Dange attended the 
convention of the AICP at Meerut 
from 12 March. Here he described the 
AICP as a “timely and historic necessi¬ 
ty,” saying that it had “at last found a 
way of success of the national demo¬ 
cratic revolution.” Mr Dange had final¬ 
ly overplayed his hand and the second 
question bothering the CPI resolved 
itself. Detractors and suppq^ters un¬ 
ited against Mr Dange. Mr Rajeshwar 
Rao called for an explanation in writ¬ 
ing, informing Mr Dange that he had 
“chosen to deliberately and publicly 
put yourself outside the pale of the 
party. ” Mr Dange’s reply shocked the 
CPI. Its insolent tone was condemned 
by all as an hysterical outburst: it led 
members to question his sanity. Mr 
Dange claimed that he went to Meeruf 
to attend the 52nd anniversary of the 
Meerut conspiracy case and not to 
form a rival party. 

Accusing Mr Rao of “shallow effi¬ 
ciency” and a “holier than thou” atti¬ 
tude, Mr Dange said that the CPI 
would continue to grow “despite your 
policy of liquidation misnamed unity.” 
Defending nis support of Mrs Gandhi, 
he asked, “Why did you not run a hate 
campaign against that great kulak 
Prime Minister? Was it because he was 
of your class?” 

“Dear Rajeshwar Rao,” the letter 
continued, “it iS easy to humbug new 
and younger recruits. Bur this time you 
had to deal with me. Yes, your control 
of the purse and the lie-machines may 
help you for a time but not all the 
time." Mr Dange calls Comrade Rao 
the “evil genius of the party” who has 
somehow reached the top “to do your 
Satanic tasks of freezing or killing the 
party and party members.”Mr Dange 
concluded with a final insult: “I will 
like the national council to elect a new 
general secretary and send you to 
Calcutta to work for unity with Pra¬ 
mode Das Gupta who, I hope, will not 
send you to the burial grounds.” 

He was expelled by the national 
council on 13 April. A few workers 
from Maharashtra resigned in protest 
but, by and large, the leaders do not 
visualise a split either in thd party or 
in the AITUC where Dange’s hold, 
even though he is still the president, is 
minimal. Mr Dange has outlived his 
utility, a member said, and his rant- 
ings in recent years lacked substance. 

One goes to press wondering what 
that indomitable leader^ next move is 
going to be. Mr Dange has not been 
one to take defeat lying down and his 
‘no comments’ has not fooled those 
who know him. But, as a CPI member 
said with some relief, “There is not 
much he can do to harm us now. He is 
out of the party and he alone is,^ 
responsible for his actions. It has no-, 
thing to do with the CPI anymore, 
thank God.” ■ 



Bhupesh 0uptai CPI MP 

meAICP 
is not even 
embarrassing^ 

, Do you agree with the charge dh 
Vt • fAfif the CPI was left rudderless foi 



after the 1963 split and that its lack of 
direction was one of the reasons which 
led it to support Mrs Indira Gandhi 
before and during the Emergency? 

A: This is factually incorrect. The 
CPI was at no time without direction, 
whether before or after the split. The 
party had its own policy in 1964. In 
December, just after the formal split, 
the Bombay congress adopted a party 
programme. 

Q: They why did your party decide 
to support Mrs Gandhi in 1969? 

A;What support? In 1967 we fought 
the Congress Party. In many states we 
formed non-Congress governments. In 
West Bengal we formed the Left gov¬ 
ernment—how could it be interpreted 
as support to the Congress Party? 
Even in 1969 we fought the Congress 
Party in West Bengal and we won as a 
united Left Front. 

Q: But in 1971 you entered into an 
electoral alliance with Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s Congress. 

A; In some places electei'al adjust¬ 
ments took place and in other places it 
did not. The grand alliance was the 
result of the 1969 split in the Congress. 
Both the CPI(M) and we supported Mr 
Giri for the Presidential election and 
as it happened he was also supported 
by Mrs Gandhi...and he won. 

Q: Would you say that Che party’s 
11th congress at Bhatinda and the 
political resolution adopted there 
marked a turning point in the CPI’s 
chequered history? 

A: I would not use those words. The 
resolution adopted at the Bhatinda 
congress assumed particular signifi 
cance because at that time we cor 
rected some of our mistakes and 
adopted the line of uniting left and 
democratic forces. 

Q: Why is it that the Bhatinda 
congress aid not agree with Mr Biswa- 
nath Mukherjee’s proposed amend¬ 
ment to the political resolution that 
the initial mistake was made by the 
CPI in 1969 when it supported Mrs 
Gandhi’s faction as progressive and 
rejected the other Congress faction as 
arbitrary and subjective? 

A: I have told you: in 1969 we 
fought the Indira Congress in West 
Bengal where we formed the ministry 
as a united left and democratic front. 
But 1969 centred around specific 
issues. We had been campaigning for 
bank nationalisation ever since Inde¬ 
pendence, so we supported Mrs Gan¬ 


dhi on it. We had been campaigning 
for the abolition of privy purses and so 
again we supported her on this issue. 

And, if you remember, on 31 De¬ 
cember 1969 the Preventive Detention 
Act expired and became due for re¬ 
newal. Plans were being made to re¬ 
new it for another two or three years. 
When a proposal was made by her 
(Mrs Gandhi) in December we came 
out strongly against it. We said we 
would oppo.se the government, and if 
we had, the government would have 
fallen as Mrs Gandhi had a minority in 
Parliament. The result was that the 
preventive detention bill was not in¬ 
troduced; it was not even mentioned in 
1970, in any statute or record. It was 
only after the 1971 elections that she 
brought in preventive detention 
through the Maintenance of Internal 
Security ordinance in May, which was 
enacted in June. We opposed ip So it is 
not a question of supporting Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi. In 1974 we supported the railway 
strike. Several of our leaders, includ¬ 
ing Mrs Parvati Krishhan, were 
arrested. We opposed Turkman gate, 
press censorship, sterilisations and de¬ 
molitions during the Emergency. 

We were politically against right- 
wing forces. We supported bank 
nationalisation and the abolition of 
privy purses. We supported her only in 
the policies which we had been sup¬ 
porting since Nehru’s time, although 
we had always been critical of his 
weaknesses. We were an opposition 
party, we took our stand on merit. 

Q: So where did you go wrong? 

A: Our support to the Emergency 
was wrong. And the line adopted at 
the Bhatinda congress has been cor¬ 
roborated by experience. 

What experience^ 

A: The c oncept of left and democra¬ 
tic unity IS gaining popular support. 

Q: Can you foresee CPI-C^UM) 
unity? ', ' 

A; We have come closer (though) 
we have our problems. We have our 
ideological and political differences. 
But we have come closer. In Kgra^^ we 
are working together. ‘ ‘, 

Q: Why did the CPI support Charan 
Singh? 

A- We did not support him that 
why. We, the CPI and CrI(tH) , 
thought that the KSS dominated Jana¬ 
ta government should be brought 
down. And in the situation existing in 
1979 it could not be done unless we 
had supported the formation of a gov¬ 
ernment by Charan Singh. 


Q: What is your reaction to Mrs 
Gandhi’s attack on the left and demo¬ 
cratic front, particularly in West Ben¬ 
gal and Kerala? 

A; It is not an attac only on the left 
and democratic from—it is a" a'tack 
on democracy. It is a plain subversion 
of the Constitution. It is an attack on 
the left and democratic forces and on 
democracy. Mrs Gandhi has always 
been making exhortations against 
agitation, (but) now in West Benpi 
and Kerala her party is conducting 
agitations. In West Bengal there was a 
violent agitation on 30 March. In Cal¬ 
cutta they took out a violent proces¬ 
sion. And they sought to impose a 
bandh on the people by increasing 
bombing, vandalism, arson and physic¬ 
al attacks all over Bengal. Two dozen 
workers were killed by Congress! 1) 
elements. During the bandh anti-social 
elements were seen in action as Con¬ 
gress! I) volunteers. Why? Because Mrs 
Gandhi realised that by democratic 
methods she could not dislodge the 
Left Front government. 

Q: How do you, or rather the left 
and democratic front, propose to coun¬ 
ter this threat? 

A: We believe in democracy. With 
popular support we shall retaliate, We 
shall meet the situation politically, not 
through arson and violence. 

Q: In view of what you have just 
said, who is your real enemy: the RSS 
or the Congress!I)? 

A: We are dead opposed to the RSS. 
It has nothing in common with us. 

Q: What about the Congress(l)? 

A: Ask the Congress(Il It is taking 
the support of the RSS in several 
states. 

Q: A certain section if your party 
feels that the CPI leadership, instead 
of strengthening its own position, is 
obsessed with the idea of left unity. 

A: The two are not contradictory. 
The CPI base should be strengthened 
for left and democratic unity. Both 
(CPI’s strength and left unity) have 
become vital for leading the nation, 
and more important, for leading tin 
ited mass struggles. 

Q: What about the section in your 
party which still favours allegiance to 
the Congress!I)? 

A:*In the national council we have 
no such member. We do not know 
about individuals. But there is no 
difference of opinion within the Party. 

Q: How fat has the All India Com 
munist Party !AICP)affected the 
strength of your party? Or, do you 
merely regard it as an embarrassment 
qnd no real threat? 

A: We doht’t attach any importance 
to it. It is not even embarrassing. Only 
a few hundred members have left our 
party which has a membership of 
450,000. Among the names associated 
with the AICP are those who left the 
CPI over 20 years ago, and others who 
have never been members of the CPI. 
But it seems Mrs Gandhi attaches 
importance to it. She sent her people 
to their meeting at Meerut. 
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The Government 


There is 
sugar, but... 

The artificial sugar scarcity we 
commented on earlier (Sunday 
15 March) still persists. Even 
though there are ample sur¬ 
plus stocks with the govern¬ 
ment from which sufficient 
quantities can be released to 
counter the rising trend of 
open market sugar prices, agri¬ 
culture minister Rao Birendra 
Singh has chosen to act dif¬ 
ferently. He has written to the 
chief ministers, asking them to 
vigorously implement the provisions of the Essential 
Commodities Act to bring down sugar prices: This 
despite the fact that last April the states bungled the 
distribution of sugar imported by the STC, 

If the ministry had only released an extra 50,000 to 
1,00,000 tonnes of free sale sugar, the sudden rise in 
prices in the second week of April could have been 
avoided. Sugar factories now have 29.20 lakh tonnes ot 
stocks with them against 27.60 lakh tonnes a year ago. 
Total availability of free sale sugar stands at 17 lakh 
tonnes, nearly twice last year’s level of nine lakh tonnes. 
Sugar production is also showing an upward trend As 
demand for sugar goes up in the summer months, 
1,80,000 tonnes of additional, free sale sugar could be 
released til! September. But for April the free sale 
release is only 15,000 tonnes more than the previous 
month’s. 

Exim bank still far off _ 

Establishment of the much-talked-about Export-Import 
Bank is likely to be further delayed. A bill to make it a 
statutory body was supposed to be introduced in this 
budget session. But with only a few weeks of the session 
left, chances of the bill being introduced in it seem 
remote- This delay is surprising as there are no major 
snags holding things up. The law ministry has already 
drafted the bill, which the law minister has to see and 
approve. The commerce ministry which has a keen 
interest in the bill and the finance ministry which 
proposed the idea of the Export-Import Bank in Febru¬ 
ary 1980 are keeping their fingers crossed. 

Big changes in finance ministry 

Several big changes .tfSe offing ^tpong the lop 

bureaucrats in the finance ministry. Finance secretary 
G. Ramachandran is going to Manila as India’s executive 
director with the Asian Development Bank. Mr V. B. 
Eashwara is due to takie over from Mr Ramachandran, 
that is, if the government does not post Mr M. Nara- 
simhan, at present with the IMF. back in the ministry. 
Economic affairs secretary R N. Malhotra is tipped for 
the IMF post in place of Mr Narasimhan. But the top post 
of chief economic advlsbr, vacant since Detember 1980, 
will not be filled up in this shuffle. The person who 
should have naturally moved up to the post cannot do so 
as he is “disqualified” by marriage: having wedded the 
niece of the finance minister in the previous govern¬ 
ment. 



Free thinking on free trade zones 

The finance and commerce ministries do not see eye to 
eye with each other on major policy issues. How else can 
one explain the divergence of views between finance 
minister R. Venkata, aman and commerce secretary P. 
K. Kaul. The former told ASSOCHAM’s annual meeting 
in New Delhi on 19 April that the government would 
consider the establishment of more free trade zones in 
the country. (At present there are only two: at Kandla 
and Santa Cruz). Mr Venkataraman obvious!^ wanted 
more such zones to boost exports and bridge the big 
trade gap anticipated for this year( 1981-82). But only 
the previous day (18 April), Mr Kaul had told a meeting 
of garment exporters that the government was not 
considering setting up any more free trade-zones in the 
country. Instead, the same facilities that were available 
in the zones would be extended to those iihiending to set 
up 100 per cent export-oriented iinit.s, he added. If 
leading economic ministries cannot even agree on 
policy, then how can a beginning be made in solving the 
problem of sagging exports. For, it is only after policy 
has been decided upon that the problems of imple¬ 
mentation can be tackled. 

Will US multinationals 
be allowed in? _ 

us multinationals seeking entry in India have a new, 
highly placed friend: Mr L. K. Jha, former Indian 
ambassador to the USA and currently chairman of the 
Economic Administration Reforms Commission. His 
prescription for boosting Indian exports to the USA is: 
get US companies to set up large units in India and also 
take their help in marketing the products of these units 
in the USA. Why? Because the Americans know what 
will sell well in their country and also how best to sell it. 
The whole scheme will have the added advantage of not 
tying up too much of scarce Indian capital m the,se large 
units. He' also proposed that instead ot exporting 
finished products to the USA, India assemble the 
components there. This would effectively beat US trade 
barriers. Mr Jha was seeking to take a leaf out of the US 
multinationals' book in trying to gain entry into a 
foreign market. 

But if Mr jha is specially qualified to make these 
proposals because he has been an ambassador in the 
USA then another equally qualified former ambassador 
to the USA, Mr T. N. Kaul, had diametrically opposite 
views on at least one point. Sell your own goods in the 
USA, he said, and don’t appoint Americans to lobby for 
us. There are certain obvious contradictions in Mr Jha’s 
arguments. He is for using cheap Indian labour on one 

hand ‘and on the other for 
setting up assembly plants in 
the USA which will presum¬ 
ably employ costly US indust¬ 
rial labour. But, more impor¬ 
tant, Mr Jha’s views run coun¬ 
ter to many accepted Indian 
views on the role of foreign 
investment in India. Was he 
speaking solely for himself or 
is he a harbinger of new 
changes that will be formally 
announced later? 
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Tana 's story 

The young woman’s name is not actually Tarla: we have 
changed the name for obvious reasons. But every word 
of this simple, and yet so complex, story is true. Tarla’s 
story is typical of the stories of thousands of Bombay's 
middle class career wives. 


By SHOBHA KILACHAND 


SPEQAL RETORr 


y traditional Indian stan¬ 
dards, Tarla married late. 
She was all of 27. The only 
daughter among five 
brothers, she’d grown up in 
an environment where being a sister 
(and daughter) was a privilege and not 
a curse. She was encouraged to study 
and, later, to take up a joo in a bank. 
She led the kind of life thousands of 
’career girls’ in Bombay lead. She 
stayed with her parents, commuted to 
the office, spent her lunch hour shop¬ 
ping for Carden Sarecs at discount 
sales, waiting for the 20 per cent 
rebate week at Handloom House, get¬ 
ting her eyebrows tweezed and arms 
waxed by a Chinese rarl, and making 
eyes at the junior officer in the over¬ 
draft department. Her weekends were 
filled with more shopping sprees and 
the inevitable matinee show. With her 
‘group’, she’d plan outings—lunch at 
‘Woodlands’ followed by a Mithun 
Chakravorty film, followed by a paani- 
puri at Sbetty’s, ending with the long, 
gossipy bus ride home 

Back in the tiny oveicruwded space 
of a cramped three room apartment, 
I'ar’a would be fussed over by her 
adoring mother, wlio’d promptly rush 
to make her a cup of masa/a tea. Tarla, 
animated and full of laughter, would 
recount the exploits of her day and 
show off her newest bargains—plat¬ 
form heels from Stylish Footwear, a 
shiny rexint shng-bag from handbag 
counter at Sahakari Bazaai, and the 
late.st plum shade of lipstick from 
Gala.' The brothers would crowd 
around admiringly while Tarla spun 
amusing stories about the doings of 
her boss Office gossip laced with 
Pramod Chakravorty dialogues. She 
wasn’t in a hurry to get married Far 
from It. She was enjoying herself, was 
happy with her ‘group’, was content 
with her weekend entertainment. 
Phis, theie was that Rainesh Deo-like 
junior officer in the overdraft depart 
merit to think about. Strangely 
enough, her parents weren’t breathing 
down her neck either, though there 
wai the occasional hint thrown in her 
diiection about her cousin from Bhav- 
nagar (“five years younger”) whose 
in.ingni had lieen finalized the pre¬ 
vious week, and what a good catch 
they'd bagged for her and so on Tarla 
would brush it off with her usual 
‘what’s the hurry’ attitude. 

Till one day hei maternal uncle 
turned up with a match that sounded 
promising. The ‘boy’ (in India, even a 
55-year bachelor is referred to as a 
’boy’), was a chartered accountant, 
very respectable family, no liabilities, 
sober tastes, good caieer ahead and 
what’s more, he was looking for a 
working wife. No special reason for the 
preference, just that these days it was 
equally important fur a woman to have 
a life (and salary) of her own. No harm 
in arranging an informal meeting, ev¬ 
erybody agreed. Tarla, half-reluctant, 
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half-curious, went along with the plan, 
wore her best Garden chiffon saree 
and platform sandals, and arrived ar 
her uncle’s home looking, if not 
VBvishingly beautiful, at least fresh 
and radiant. The ’boy’ wasn’t too bad 
either, a bit short perhaps, but without 
her platforms, they’d be OK together. 
They were ’allowed’ to converse pri¬ 
vately, and she rather liked the sound 
of his voice, he made her laugh and he 
didn’t stare greedily at her ample 
bo,som, as most of the others had 
done-T-they met a few more times and 
the marriage plans were finalised. 

All her brotlujs pitched in to give 
their darling sister a really splendid 
send-off. They’d complied with all the 
“requests” put forward by her in-laws. 
It was mutually agreed that an official 
“dowry” was out. Oh no, they were 
very broad minded and civilised about 
ir. It wasn’t “modern” to talk in terms 
of “dowry” and all that—but to sug¬ 
gest a few household articles was cer¬ 
tainly not a crime. Nothing very 
much—a refrigerator for their con¬ 
venience (after all she was the one 
who was used to drinking chilled wa¬ 
ter j, a scooter (they’d need it to go 
shopping or to the movies), a steel 
ulmirah (where would they be able to 
accommodate all her saree.s—and she 
had so many of them), and a few odds 
and ends—perhaps a TV on their first 
anniversary. Nothing much, but 
enough to convince curious neigh¬ 
bours and relatives that their son 
wasn’t going for cheap. Tarla’s parents 
went along enthu.sia.sticany. It was a 
matter of proving their status and 
purchasing power as well. Wasn’t she 
their only daughter—and what were 
her brothers for if not to give her away 
with honour and respect? 

Tarla had been a little surprised 
when her husband had nixed a honey¬ 
moon. What for, he’d argued, after all, 
We’ve met several times, plus, asking 
for leave at this stage would mean no 
leave later, why waste money which 
could be better spent? Disappointed 
(after all, even her cousin from Bhav- 
nagar had gone to Kashmir for 15 
days), Tarla had sulked a bit, but soon 
forgotten the denied trip. They moved 
in with his parents^ where he assured 
her they’d lead independent lives 
since his parents weren’t the “interfer¬ 


ing” kind. Apprehensive, but not hos¬ 
tile, she decided, ‘what the hell, it 
won’t be all that bad. Besides, I’ll be 
out of the house and at my bank the 
whole day anyway’. 

The first shock came when at the 
end of the month, the husband quietly 
requested her to hand over her pay 
packet to his mother. She was com¬ 
pletely laicen aback. Why? she deman¬ 
ded. He explained patiently: “A joint 
family means a joint income. We can’t 
be selfish and keep the money for 
ourselves. Even I hand over my pay to 
her and she,decides on how to spend 
the money. It's only fair, after all, she 
runs the house, not you.” Not too 
convinced, and yet too timid to argue, 
she reluctantly handed over her pre¬ 
cious salary. “But what about my own 
expenses? My railway pass has to be 
renewed. I need new saree petticoats. 
I’ve already booked some silver bang¬ 
les at the jewellery counter in the 
Super Bazaar.” mYou will have to ask 
ba,” he replied briefly, and left the 
room. Too embarrassed to demand 
“pocket money,” Tarla let it go, deter¬ 
mined to set things right the following 
month. She went through that month, 
making do with the few rupees she had 
left over from the previous month, 
plus the small amount she withdrew 
from her savings account. 

Later, the same month, her mother- 
in-law informed her that the .servant 
was going on an indefinite leave from 
next month, and that she’d have to 
“adjust” her timings so that the house¬ 
work could get done. “After all, these 
days career women get off too lightly 
and use their jobs as an excuse to shirk 
their responsibilities to the home.” 
She half-believed what she was hear¬ 
ing and determined to thrash it out 
with her husband. “Look, I can’t cope 
with both the jobs—it’s too much... 
besides well, besides, I think I’m pre¬ 
gnant.” Her husband reacted with hor¬ 
ror, “So soon?” he wailed as if he had 
had nothing to do with the whole 
business ana ran to break the news to 
mama. Mama assumed an air of eter¬ 
nal martyrdom and said with weary 
sarcasm, “I thought she was a modern 
girl who knew about family planning... 
Anyway, what’s happened has hap¬ 
pened. We’ll see.” 

The servant left, and Tarla was 




roninded obcc ^ her ‘dudM*. 
“From tomorrow vou will have to get 
up at 5 am to fill the water. Finish 
washing the clothes before the others 
get up, and then stan preparing the 
lunch.’' She heard all this wordlessly, 
angry tears welling up in her eyes. She 
stormed into her room to tell her 
husband about the latest instru^ons. 
“Why can’t we employ a part-time 
servant? With both our salaries, surely 
we can afford one? What’s the point in 
earning if we are going to make life a 
hell for ourselves?” “Calm down,” he 
told her, “Ba won’t like it if we employ 
someone. It’s her house and her deci¬ 
sion. Plus, you know how fussy she is 
about servants. She won’t get along 
with anyone we bring in ana that will 
lead to further tension.” And so, Tarla, 
with her tummy growing by the hour, 
as it were, began her new routine, of 
struggling sleepily out of bed at 5 am 
and tailing back into it in an ex¬ 
hausted heap around 11 pm. 

What she hadn’t bargained for was 
the work that was expected of her 
once she got home, after jostling her 
way through a crowded compartment. 
Before she could even throw her bag 
down, her mother-in-law would be 
ready with a set of precise instruc¬ 
tions—ironing, washing the tea things, 
getting dinner ready, washing up later, 
making the beds, etc. Tarla decided 
that it was time to protest. She thought 
the best way to do it would be to have 
an open family discussion. Her hus¬ 
band asked her to keep b'm out of it 
and requested her not to aggravate 
bapuji, since he was suffering from his 
usual gas trouble. Also, he reminded 
her that she was the bahu of the 
family, and it was a part and parcel of 
her kartavya to obey the code laid 
down by the mother-in-law. She tried. 
And she lost. Naturally. There was 
simply no question of hiring any help. 
As the daughter-in-law, she had to do 
the housework. “Do I also have to 
hand over every paisa that I earn?” a 
strange voice from Tarla’s throat man¬ 
aged to escape. “You dare to ask me 
that?” her mother-in-law exploded. 
“Do you think 1 eat up your precious 
pagaar? Don’t I spend it on the 
house?” “But what about me? I need a 
few things too,” Tarla, still determined 
to make her point, continued the argu¬ 
ments. “As far as I can see—you need 
nqthing. You are far too spcijt, far too 
pampered in your mothers hbuse. Re¬ 
member, you aren’t.stayingl iSiere any 
more. You have enough sarees—more 
than enough. We never, had so many in 
our time. When 1 think you really need 
something. I’ll give you the money. 
After all. I’m not an unreasonable 
woman.” 

Tarla’s baby was born in a small 
nursing home near her mother’s house. - 
According to the custom, her parents 
paid for everything. Her in-laws were 
disappointed and showed it, because 
she hadn’t produced a male child. 
They came to see her once and left a 
token of Rs 11. They didn’t seem to be 
in too much of a nurry to have her 
back with them and told her to take 
her time. Thev didn’t forget to remind 


her to continue to send her pay packet 
hcnne. Resenting it bitterly, the next 
month, she kept half the salary for 
herself. She needed it for tke 
baby’s things. Baby’s things were ex¬ 
pensive. Milk powder, talc, cream, 
even bottles—everything added up. 
Her husband came to see her promptly 
and asked somewhat sheepishly. 
“Didn’t you give all the money to ba 
this time?” ^e flared up and angrily 
lashed otft at him; “How dare you ask 
me? You haven’t bought the baby so 
much as a rattle yourself—isn’t she 
your child too? I will not give another 
paisa to ba —tell her that. Not now, not 
m future.” He left quickly, adding, 
“Don’t forget to hand over your bonus 
to her though.” He didn’t wait long 
enough to hear her curse. 

Her return “home” was far from 
joyous. Ba cribbed about the space the 
baby’s things occupied. The baby's 
constant crying in the night bothered 
hei, she hated to see soiled nappies 
lying around. She told Tarla that she’d 
have to extend her leave and stay 
home some more. Left with no option, 
Tarla did just that and was granted 
leave without pay. Increasingly, the 
tension mounted. While Tarla tried 
frantically to complete the house work 
and bathe and feed the baby on time, 
ba decided that her back was bother¬ 
ing her and took to her bed. Not only 
did Tarla have to manage the house¬ 
hold chores single-handedly, she now 
had to look after her mother-in-law’s 
comforts—help her to the bathroom, 
wash her clothes, give her meals in 
bed and so on. Her nusband was sym¬ 
pathetic, but firm. “Of course, it’s 
hard. But who else can do the work?” 
Ta add to her despair, a post-card 
arrived from the servant’s village to 
say he wouldn’t be coming back. 

How many months was it since 
she’d last seen a film? Gone for a walk 
by the sea? Listened uninterrupted to 
music? Bought herself a lipstick? Had 
her eyebrows tweeied? How many 
months since she’d had the time to 
even think or dream? She’d fall into an I 
exhausted stupor every night only tc | 
awake with a jolt each time the baby 
wet and cried, so that she wouldn’t 
disturb the rest. Her sarees were 
faded, her petticoats frayed at the 
edges. She no longer wore her plat¬ 
forms, 'she didn’t have to. She no 
longer went anywhere. Or saw any of 
her old friends. Gone were the lights 
from her eyes, the teasing tone from 
her voice. After the baby, her once 
ripe and shapely figure sagged and 
drooped—as did the corners of her 
once laughing mouth. She sleep¬ 
walked through the day and stifled 
screams through the night. Is this what 
she’d married for? Was this the price 
she was being compelled to pay for 
wearing a mangalsutra around her 
neck—a mangalsutra which was fast 
becoming a noose? 

One day, Tarla grabbed her baby, 
grabbed a few belongings, grabbed the 
nearest' taxi, and went home. To her 
real home. She is still there. Are her 
problems over? No. They have just 
begun. ■ 
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BY JUPfTER, 

LEGATE WOUFSANS- ' 
AAAAOeuSrOO YOU HAVE 
MUCH STOArtACH FOR 
THIS FIGHT? 


YOU B6T I 00! WHAT ARE YOU 

aeCUYACHING 


ABOUT 
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90 THEWe CHUCKED U5 OUT! 
OH,OF COURSE WE'RE ONtV 
FOREIGNERS, AREN T WE? WE 
DON'T HAVE ANY RIGHT TO OUR 
BIT OF FUN I TALK ABOUT . 
XENOPHOBIA !_l«-9«aK 


b? , . ' “ '' f!TA. •*< ♦‘tW 


I OONTTRUSTTHESe BELGIANS, 
AND OUR MEN ARENT TOO 
HAPPY erTHER.I'M AFRAID WE 

AAA«i 1 «tnen ■ a m A«nnAn 



DO CALM 
DOWN. 
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THE START I'VE BEEN 
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TELLING YOU THIS IS NONE 
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OF OUR BUSINESS.SURELY 


YOU KNOW HOW 

THEY FEEL 
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ALL I KNOW 15 THAT IWANT^ 
TO BASH SOMEONE OVER THE 1 
HEAD! IT'S AU VERY WEU BEING 
TACTFUL, BUT IF I CAN'T ,' 
BASH SOMEONE OVER • ^ 




I THINK YOU MAY > 
BE ABLE TO LET OFF 
STEAM AFTER all; . 
THERE ARE ROMANS/ 
COMING! 
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THERE, see THAT? 
YOU CAN RELY ON THE 
ROMANS! THE 
ROMANS TAKE LIFE 
SERIOUSLY. 








pf^WE'LLAAEET THEM 
'' IN THAT LITTLe 
. WOOD OVER 
^ - THERE.. 
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ALL PtCHT! A 
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NOiNOlWe'Re 
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^coMe 3ACsr, ay 
yiuprrapf JNeype 
ABOUT TO OUT- 
^UUAfSBA AAe.' 
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CAe...CAESAR WANTED 

A\6 TO -mice THE eet&iANS 
IN THE REAR, OUT I WON'T 
IF YOU DON'T WANT 
ME TO. 






I KNOW YOU! YOU'RE 
ARAAORICAN5! YOU HEARD WHAT 
CAESAR SAID: YOU'VE NO R16HT 
TO TAKE PART IN THIS 
EATTUE' 
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OH,EOT WE 

HAVEN'T BEEN ™-T7,wp 

'NvnrBD.. ySfl/'LL 

BE NEEDINe 
REINFORCEMENTS 
BY NOW 
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SUNDAY SPECIAl 


N an age when, according 
to former chief of US 
arms control and disarma¬ 
ment agent's economic 
____J division, l^th Leger 
Sivard, "technology substitutes for 
the frontlines in the battle, the 
man who fires the shot is far 
removed from the consequences 
— and the moral implications— 
of his actions and, kill-power is 
depersonalized,” the humdrum 
quality of present'day arms* 
marketing fits in*^rfectly. 
The Military Electronics 
Expo *79 held m October 1979 
at the Anaheim Convention 
Centre, a proverbial stone’s 
throw away from Disneyland, 
illustrates how expertly arms are 
bought and sold. 

It was a big event, organised in 
the centre of die defence industry 
belt of southern California. Electro¬ 
optics, micro chips and semi-con¬ 
ductor- dominant weapons that have 
revolutionised warfare, were on dis¬ 
play. There were computerised guns, 
triggered by air droi^d electronic 
sensors, which had lobbed millions of 
shells at terrain-corrected trajectories 
on the Ho Chi Minh Trad, scorM of 
mdes away during the Vietnam war. If 
all the ga^etiy didn’t win the war 
for the Us in south-east Asia, it 
at least proved that sophisdcajted 
weapon systems can,* to an extent, 
'Vcompensate for the ^breakdown in 
I morale and discipline of Ame • 
k 1 rican troops in the field. 

At the Anaheim Convention 
Centre, the forces of the 
“peace industry* 
were also out in 
f strength, hoping t 


disrupt the proceedings. A Buddhist 
contingent set up a muffled chant 
accompanied by the striking of a gong 
placedin front of a large picture of the 
mushroom cloud. Two groups called 
“Quakers for Peace” and “Christian 
Clergy and Laity Against War" 
attempted to engage those going into 
the 1^ in disc^ion, failing which 
they tried to (dock the doorway with 
theur bodies. Many protesters wer(> 
hauled by the p^e and whisked 
away. Perhaps, because of the {notes- 










tefsand tlM memonr of lum tlwy had 
muiaged to gain entry and ornate 
problems at the Defence Technolon 
Expo in Chicago in early 1979, admis¬ 
sion was restricted. Everyone’s 
credentials were checked and recheck¬ 
ed. As a foreign newsman, I underwent 
a rigorous scrutiny before getting a 
pass. 

I first called at the US customs 
office of investigations booth, just to 
gain an insight into the mechanics of 
the US arms trade with third wcndd 
countries (which had grown from ab¬ 
out $ 640 million in 1970 to $ 3.6 
billion in 1978—nearly a six-fold in¬ 
crease in eight years). Tom Neill, a 
customs investigator who spoke to me, 
was all candour but declined to be 
recorded on tape. “That way,” he said, 
“I can speak easier.” 

US arms transactions are carried 
out in three ways—foreim military 
sales, direct military aid (both of 
which are inter-government deals) and 
commercial arms sales involving pri¬ 
vate American companies and foreign 
governments. Not all of the commer¬ 
cial sales are illegal, but most often 
foreign countries, especially the de¬ 
veloping ones, try to evade the export 
control regulations, by procuring clan¬ 
destine licensing and other manufac¬ 
turing arrangements. American com¬ 
panies are generally more worried 
about increasing sales than heeding 
Washington’s policy of controlling the 
spread of sopnisticated military tech¬ 
nology. The office of inves>.igations 
keeps an eye on customers who are 
likely to hoodwink US rules. The com¬ 
mercial arms sales accounted for no 
more than $ 230 million of the $ 3 6 
billion in 1978, but some interesting 
patterns did emerge. Mr Neill cited an 
example: The US government denied 
Pakistan a nosecone radar locating 
system that would have greatly helped 
to bolster Pakistan Air Force’s first or 
pre-emptive strike capability. Unde¬ 
terred, Islamabad surreptitiously en¬ 
tered into a contract with Veradyne 
Inc., a southern California company 
producing ulbra-sophisticated airborne 
search-scan systems, to manufacture 
the unit in Pakistan under a noloss, 
cash-out front, multi-million dollar, 
one-year licence. The customs people, 
alerted by military intelligence, ac¬ 
quired proof of the shady practices, 
including laundering of money, dum¬ 
my companies and bogus accounts, 
that had made the deal possible. 
Veradyne was forced to abandon the 
contract but. not before a system pro 
totype was wired into a Pakistani 
Mirage. Unfortunately for Pakistan, 
that particular combat aircraft was 
among the first casualties of air action 
in the western sector during the 1971 
war with India. 

The Anaheim Convention Centre 
looked less like an armoury than a 
science fair. Silicon photodiodes used 
in guidance paraphernalia of “smart 
bombs,” horixon pipers and scanning 
radiometer systems for milit^ recon¬ 
naissance and communication satel¬ 
lite^ high transmission UV filters, 
miniature charmel multipliers—smal¬ 
ler than cigarettes—used for “scin¬ 
tillation ima g in g ” in advanced target¬ 


ing aoilaa, wttra.diare for eve r ybody 
to see and select. Supo: pyroelectric 
infra-red detector sensors, no bigger 
than the top of a human ^umb, that 
can simml the presence of enemy Mr- 
sonnei with imerring accuracy. Mite- 
pec (Military Spedfication) computers 
that run the InCS (Integrated Battle¬ 
field Control Sjrstem) winch has a host 
of functions—among them the direc- 
ticm of fire power and the computation 
of logistics-plasma di^lay terminate, 
lens complexes for ni^t vision and 
compact uuer units that provide *xero 
error” terminal guidance for RTVs 
(Remotely Targeted Vehicles) and 
other in-flight targetable ordnance 
were also on display. The technical 
sophistication of items was such that 
only a professional could understand 
what a microchip here, a semi¬ 
conductor there,'or a digital signal 
procdsser in the third bMth, meant 
singly, or how, when conjoined, they 
benme'a deadly weapon system. 


M ost American companies manu¬ 
facturing these gadgets keep a 
safe distance from the press which is 
prone to play them up as “death 
mongers.” These companies go out of 
their way to promote the opposite 
image by giving maximum publicity to 
their research and development 
efforts alone. To crystal filter modules 
they attribute the ouali^ of improving 
hi-fi stereo units wnen.in reality, they 
are an inte^al pan of the Fleetsatcom 
(Fleet Sat^ite Communications) sys¬ 
tem. Thermopiles, used in intelli¬ 
gence-gathering devices, are publi¬ 
cised as components for more reliable 
burriar alarms! The efficacy of the 
Carbondioxide laser in surgical opera¬ 
tion on sensitive areas of the body, 
like the head and the neck, is strongly 
stressed without saying much about its 
weapon-guidance capaoility. The point 
is that the very components that are 
assembled into an electronic “pong" 
game found in any penny arcade, or 
the digital wristwatch, are precisely 
the things that make high-technolo{^ 
battlefield systems Mssible. 

This technology provides US policy¬ 
makers with the confidence they are 
currently usiw in their dealings with 
the Soviets. This superiority in milit¬ 
ary electronics is heavily cultivated by 
the American defence department’s 
office of research and engineering 
(DDRE), whose $ 10 billion plus 
annual budgets, according to Colonel 
Lowman of the land war office, are 
largely committed to maintaining this 
qualitative lead. Evidence of this at 
me Expo was provided by the pre¬ 
sence of such units as the US army 
ERADCOM (Electronic Research And 
Development (Command), boasting of 
seven laboratories with 4,000 em¬ 
ployees, which made available in¬ 
formation on successful projects like 
developing “spookers” to neutralize 
incoming laser munitions, helicopter- 
mounted: SOT AS (Stand-off Target Ac¬ 
quisition System) and weapons cap¬ 
able of locidng in on targets beyond 
the formal edge of the battlefield in 
all-weather day and night conditions. 
Also, there was the US army SATCOM 


(Satellite Coauaunicadons) agency, 
handing^ out innociKMU detail* about 
the tactical satellite communications 
proKcamme it has developed , and the 
Global Positioning System (GPS) 
wdiich will provide “universal naviga¬ 
tional ud positioning” help geared to 
“specific user requirements” that 
could as easUy be used ^ large air 
aim as infantrymen carrying portable 
GPS packs into action. 

Stalls occupied by the industry 
giants such as General Dynamics, Tex- 
troiU McDonnell Doi^as, Radeon, 
etc., were glittering affairs wim sleek 
audio-visum sets and sales display 
modules, streamlined consoles and 
mock-ups of their star products. 
Hughes Aircraft, for example, had an 
eleccronic model of a part of the air 
defence radar network it has installed 
in NATO countries. This mo^l had all 
the real components, like computer 
terminals, data linkups and mycrop- 
rocessors, the size of playing cards, 
which allow for an unprecedented 
level of automation of military systems 
now extant. Smaller companies, sub¬ 
sub-contractors to the larger concerns, 
specialising in soft ware and miniatu¬ 
rised components, in silicon chips and 
microphonics, in fibre-optic com¬ 
munication relay modes and misgui¬ 
dance ^sterns that transmit incorrect 
angle information to enemy tracking 
radars, were depending upon pret^ 
salesgirls to invite attention to their 
products. (“Interested in packing pow¬ 
er?” was how one attractive sales¬ 
woman broached the topic of power- 
pack her company manufactured.”) 
One small Sunnyvale company, mak¬ 
ing r name for itself in computer 
peripherals, even had a Spenry-Rand 
computer hooked up to take on anyone 
in chess. It defeated challengers to the 
delight of its young programmer. Else¬ 
where in the Convention Hall, super- 
stars of the industry held court. 

A niunber of seminars and discus¬ 
sions were organised and well 
attended. People like Simon Ramo of 
TRW, known as “Father of EW (Elec¬ 
tronic Warfare)” and responsible for 
many important advances in EW, ECM 
(Electronic Oiunter Measures) and 
ECCM (Electronic Counter Counter- 
mea.sures), were driven to exaspera¬ 
tion by juniors talking to about such 
things as “enhanced parameters for 
threat upgrade” and “system protec¬ 
tion.” All the same, they managed to 
smile and nod and pat persons on their 
backs. 

There was a noticeable foreign pre¬ 
sence at the Expoi Koreans, Filipinoes, 
Arabs of sundry nationalities and even 
an Indian or two. Military attache 
types in blazers and tinted glasses 
roamed aU over, listening to the sales 
talk hurled at them. With the prospect 
of lucrative deals, the companies parti¬ 
cipating in the Expo were solicitous 
towards these people. And they should 
well have been. A corporation likb 
Northrop, for example, the top arms 
exporter and tenth largest defence 
contractor in fiscal 1977, sold over $ 
853 million worth of armaments over¬ 
seas, representing 81.5% of the total 
value of Northrop’s Pentagon con¬ 
tracts. • 
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"The future 
dependson 
chil dren" 

James P. Grant, executive director, 
UNICEF, has aver 30 years of experi¬ 
ence with economic development 
issues in low-income countries of Asia. 
He knows the problems of children 
ft well, having spent most of his child- 
' hood in Asia (he was born in China in 
1922). Tirthamkar Ghosh met him in 
Calcutta recently to talk about the 
work the UNICEF is doing. Excerpts; 

; You have spent a lot of 
your life in this part of the 
world. You have been in 
China and have also spent 

_ a lot of time in India. 

What according to you are the prob¬ 
lems of children? 

A: Let me start by saying that 
UNICEF really has three overlapping 
missions. First we started out by what 
we in UNICEF call the “loud emergen¬ 
cies”—the consequences of war. We 
started out feeding children in 
Europe. In the immediate post-war 
period we were also active in Japan 
and China. This was the whole post¬ 
world war II era. It continues to be 
very active in these “loud emergen¬ 
cies”' most notably in Kampuchea, 
Cambodia where UNICEF has been 
the lead agency in the United Nations 
system in bringing that country back 
from the edge of a holocaust quite 
successfully. The second mission of 
UNICEF, one that you are more con¬ 
cerned with, is what we call the “silent 
emergency.” These are the nearly 
10,000 small children that die in India 
each day as a consequence of gross 
poverty, lack of access to basic educa- 
jk tion, basic health services...worldwide 
9 there are some 15 million small chil- 
' dren who die each year. Take for 
example the International Year of the 
Child (lYC) in 1979. Just barely a ye"ar 
later, more than 1 out of every 10 of 
those children are already dead. And 
the prime function we have set is how 
to deal with this set of problems which 
requires a developmental response— 
requires helping • villages develop 
health services, education, safe water 
as distinguished from the “loud 
emergencies’* which is relief effort. 

Third, since 1979, the UN General 
Assembly has, following the lYC, 
charged UNICEF with in effect being 
the child’s advocate everywhere in the 
world with respect to development 
progress and this applies to industt ial 
ft^ountries as well as developing coun¬ 
pies. Our work'in this field is symbol¬ 
ised best probably by the major cam¬ 
paign we are now launching in support 



James Grant 


of breast feeding around the world in 
industrial countries as well as develop¬ 
ing countries because of the great 
benefits it brings to the child. 

We also make a major effort to 
educate governments and the public to 
the fact that investment in the health 
and education of children'is really one 
of the best investments a country can 
make. Any educated family man 
knows that educating his children, 
keeping them in good health is not 
only a thing called for by love but it 
makes very good economic sense for 
the family. Most countries still treat 
these kinds of expenditures, in the 
health and education of children, as 
being “soft” and if there is a budget 
cut, these are what get cut. There have 
been some interesting studies that 
have just been released by the World 
Bank—which indicates—that if the 
country will invest in primary educa¬ 
tion—in a low-income level country 
like India—you can expect on an aver¬ 
age a 27"o return which is a much 
better return than you will get from a 
fertiliser factory, etc. 

But you must put that over a 20- 
year period to get that kind of a 
return. These are very significant re¬ 
turns from education and the same 
World Bank study concluded that if an 
average country were to take 1".. of its 
GNP and shift it ffom factories and 
roads and ports into primary schools 
and into non-formal education then at 
the end of 20 years the per capita 
income will be Co higher than if that 
money were put. into the more tradi¬ 
tional forms of investment. Also what 
we have found out is that where the 
investment is in primary schools and 
primary health care the econonjic re¬ 
turn is much higher over lime than ' 
investment in universities. 

Possibly the single best health mea¬ 
sure you can take is to educate young 
women and then this Shal'ply reduces 
the infant mortality rates. There is 
also a very sharp drop in birth rates. 
These are all part of the advocacies 
that UNICEF does to help convince 
governments. What every family 
knows is that really the future de¬ 
pends upon children. 

Q: What are the UNICEF'-; future 
plans in India? 


A: In India, we are considering at 
the May meSting of the UNICEF bond 
the largest single programme we’ve 
ever decided for a country. This is our 
$150m programme for the next 3 
years. You get some idea of it when 
you realise what a major increase this 
is. Between 1949, when we started 
here and 1980, UNICEF provided In¬ 
dia with S 228m of assistance. Now we 
are talking for the next 3 years about a 
$150m. 

Q: Why is UNICEF planning to 
provide so much aid? There must bf a 
reason. 

A: Part of it happened because 
UNICEF’s resources are increasing. 
We have more to allocate. Also it is 
very clear that there are major oppor¬ 
tunities to do good work in India. To 
give two or three examples of major 
ongoing programmes; UNICEF has 
been very deeply involved in rural 
safe water drinking programmes and 
we have assisted the government of 
India in the drilling of some 50,000 
tub(»wells in recent years. This prog¬ 
ramme will continue and be expanded. 
We are also very deeply involved in 
assisting the government of India in 
the Integrated Child Development 
Service (ICDS). These are blocks in 
which for each 1,000 people a woman 
is selected from the community who 
then makes a survey of the nutritional 
situation of children under six years in 
the community. 

Q: How do you expect the govern¬ 
ment to cooperate? What are your 
problems in working with govern¬ 
ments? Since you are a much larger, 
worldwide body don’t you find it diffi¬ 
cult to operate? 

A; Working with governments 
everywhere has many difficulties and 
many problems. On the other hand the 
beneficial results can be very large 
indeed. Take for example the ICDS. 
And UNICEF, by the very fact that it 
works with governments under so 
many diverse circumstances has be¬ 
come relatively able to be of assist¬ 
ance even under difficult conditions. 
The greatest and most difficult place 
we helped is the case of Kampuchea. 
Here is a situation of warfare con¬ 
tinuing but UNICEF has been able to 
make a major contribution in helping 
bring that country back from the edge 
of national disaster. 

Q; UNICEF has as its goal not only 
children's survival but also the oppor¬ 
tunity for them to realise their poten¬ 
tial, to enjoy basic rights and pri¬ 
vileges embodied in the International 
Declaration of the Rights of children. 
Do you think this is being followed in 
India? 

A: UNICEF’s primary focus has 
been on survival, health etc and we 
have been less involved with “the 
rights of the child,” It is only in recent 
times that UNICEF has become in¬ 
volved in or concerned with the work 
practices of children. And at the mo¬ 
ment it still remains a secondary 
aspect to our work where we concen¬ 
trate first and foremost on the .survival 
aspects and the development aspects 
of children. , * 
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A visit of 
no consequence 

Disagreements between India and Britain remain despite 
Mrs Thatcher’s visit 


On American aims supply to Pakis¬ 
tan, Mrs Thatcher, who visited 
Washington early this year, more than 
defended her ally across the Atlantic. 
India has armed itself heavily over the 
years, so why shouldn’t Pakistan? And 
more so, since Pakistan’s neighbour 
Afghanistan is now occupied by fore¬ 
ign forces. “If I had Soviet troops on 
my border, I too would be concerned,’’ 
was what Mrs Thatcher said. “Each 
nation has the right to defend its 
borders, its people. For this it needs 
arms. The same must apply to 
Pakistan.” 

What is surprising is that on the one 


New Delhi: They agreed to disagree, of private talks between the twp Prime 
This seems to be the outcome of two Ministers without any aides and two 
days of talks between the British rounds of official-level talks, differ- 
Prime Minister, Mrs Margaret Thatch- ences remained on all these issues, 
er and Mrs Indira Gandhi in New Mrs Thatcher was told of the strong 
Delhi. Not that much hope was pinned Indian reaction to Britain’s Nationality 
on Mrs Thatcher’s visit. No one ex- Bill and discrimination against the 
pected wonders. And that’s the way it non-white immigrants. But Mrs 
ended. There was not even a joint Thatcher defended her country’s race 
communique or a joint statement. Just and immigration policies. Though she 
five memoranda of understanding for did say that she had tried to allay the 
which Mrs Thatcher need not nave fears among Indians, her statement 
come all the way to India. that, “Every country has the right to 

After the preliminary ritual of nice- determine who shall be its citizen” was 
ties when the British Prime Minister a clear indication of her intention to 
landed, Mrs Gandhi set the ball rolling go ahead with the Bill. In all fairness, 
at the airport itself by saying, “There Britain must have the final say on who 
are many problems between us.” The shall be its citizen. Indians do not have 
problems mainly were: Britain’s the birthright to settle in the United 
Nationality Bill; Militarisation of the Kingdom. But do Australians and 
Indian Ocean; American arms supply Canadians (both Commonwealth coun- 
to Pakistan and the Soviet presence in tries like India) have that right? There 
Afghanistan. After nearly three hours was no agreement on this. 



hand she defended the USA arming 
Pakistan, while on the otherr she said 
that the Reagan administration was 
yet to evolve a foreign policy. Is not 
the decision to arm Pakistan a part of 
the US foreign policy? There can be no 
question of the yet-to-be-formulated 
US foreign policy. Equally forthright 
was Mrs Thatcher’s denunciation of 
the Soviet presence in Afghanistan. 
The Soviet occupation was not accept¬ 
able to Britain and she said that the 
Soviet troops must be withdrawn. How 
can a non-aligned country like India 
accept the occupation of another non- 
aligned country by foreign forces? 
asked Mrs Thatcher. She was ably 
assisted by the British press. A British 
journalist who accompanied Mrs 
Thatcher to India talked of the Rus¬ 
sian influence in India. In his despatch 
he wrote,“The sight of Russian milit¬ 
ary officers openly strutting about in 
Delhi is the most obvious sign of how 
close India and Moscow have become.” 
How wrong could he be?. Said an 
Indian foreign office spokesman, “The 
journalist was suffering from hallu¬ 
cinations.” 

Mrs Thatcher was equally rigid in 
her views on establishing a rapid de¬ 
ployment force for use if war broke 
out in a region. She was also out¬ 
spoken on Diego Garcia. As far as 
international geo-political issues are 
concerned, Mrs Thatcher’s visit to In¬ 
dia does not seem to have achieved 
much. If anything, the gulf has merely 
widened. She has managed to take 
India further away from the influence 
of the West. India, is now certainly 
recognised as the most stable country 
in this part of the world. The West, 
therefore, cannot afford to ignore or 
alienate her. 

The question then arises: Why did 
Mrs' Thatcher come to India? Is it 
because a starved British industry is 
desperately in need of orders? India 
wants to set up a giant steel plant at 
Paradip, for which a British-led consor¬ 
tium is bidding for the billion-dollar 
contract. The British are bidding 
against the Germans. Did Mrs Thatch¬ 
er raise this topic during her talks with 
Mrs Gandhi? She may have, but she 
has gone back without any promise. 
Similarly with the Jaguar deal. Mrs 
Gandhi made it clear to her counter¬ 
part that she had “an open mind” on 
It. 

Just a couple of hours before she 
left New Delhi, Mrs Thatcher said at a 
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press conference that Britain was the 
largest single aid donor to India. In 
fact, she tried to emphasise the point 
by saying, “You do realise that...” Was 
that meant to be a threat? Five low- 
key memoranda of understanding and 
a grant of Rs 169 crores to India are by 
no means indications of the outcome of 
the visit of an important head of state. 
These could have been achieved by 
sending ’secretary-level delegations. 

A Special Correspondent 

PACOITS 

is Malkhan 
Singh in Delhi? 

Delhi: A terse wireless message from 
the Madhya Pradesh police caused a 
flutter in the capital's police head¬ 
quarters late last month. It said; Mal¬ 
khan Singh, the dreaded Chambal 
dacoit, was “most probably” in Delhi 
and necessary arrangements be made 
to arrest him. The message, sent to the 
Commissioner of Delhi police, was 
followed by a brief letter corroborat¬ 
ing the wireless signal. The letter 
written in Hindi, was signed by Mr H. 
M. Joshi, Inspector-General of anti- 
dacoity operations in Madhya 
Pradesh. Convinced of the genuine¬ 
ness of the message, the Delhi police 
authorities immediately flashed it to 
all its 66 police stations. Even the CID 
wing was alerted to track down the 
dacoit king. 

But for the policemen on the trail of 
the dacoit, Malkhan Singh was merely 
a name. They did not have his photo¬ 
graph or any details about his possible 
contacts in Delhi. A demi-official let¬ 
ter was thus despatched to Mr Joshi 
requesting details about Malkhan’s 


contacts in Delhi and his photo^^ph. 

But the Delhi police message went 
unanswered. Their MP cbunterparts, 
after having started the controversy, 
slumped into a slumber. They did not 
reply the Delhi police queries till the 
beginning of the second week of April. 

That the MP police was not serious 
was further proved by the fact that Mr 
Joshi, who visited Delhi in the last 
week of March made no attempt to 
contact either any Delhi police officer, 
or the commissioner, during his four- 
day stay. 

He told an UNI reporter that his 
visit to Delhi was purely a “social one” 
and had no connection with Malkhan’s 
alleged presence in the capital. Mr 
Joshi said that though there were 
reports that the dacoit had visited 
Delhi during the Congress(l) spon¬ 
sored kisan rally on 16 February the 
“chances of his presence here are 
remote, though they cannot be ruled 
out completely.” Inquiries later, 
however, revealed that it was not quite 
a social visit. It is understood that Mr 
Joshi had paid an official visit to Delhi 
and held talks with the defence au¬ 
thorities fur procuring sophisticated 
arms for the anti-dacoity operations 
Knowledgeable sources in Delhi 
maintained that the MP police merely 
wanted to be on record having in¬ 
formed their Delhi counterparts about 
Malkhan’s possible presence in the 
capital. The letter, they said, was 
based on a news item published in 
Swadesh —a daily published from 
Gwalior and Indore—and was sent 
amid reports in the national press that 
Malkhan wanted to surrender before 
the Prime Minister. “Though the 
chances were bleak, had Malkhan sur¬ 
rendered without the knowledge of 
MP police it would have been very 
embarrassing for them,” the sources 
said. 


Devaraj Urs to join BJP? 


New Delhi: The infighting in the 
Congres.s(U) over the question of 
presidentship may prove to be a boon 
for the Bharatiya Janata Party. Mr 
Devaraj Urs, the present president of 
the Congress(U), is keen to continue 
in his post but the vocal younger 
elements in the party are determined 
to instal Maharashtra’s Mr Sharad 
Pawar as president. Mr Jagjivan Ram, 
the other candidate, has reportedly 
got the sympathies of Mr Urs, because 
by keeping Babuji alive in the contest 
Mr Urs hopes to get aA extension of 
his term. In case that fails, he has to 
look for other pastures. Mrs-Gandhi is 
not willing to take him back. At least 
that is the impression which was 
conveyed to Mr Urs’s “adopted 
daughter," Ms Nirmala Prasad, when 
she recently met Mr Rajiv Gandhi, at 
her own instance. 

Ms Nirmala Prasad feels that 
“Buddhi” (that is how she refers to Mr 
Urs), has to remain in national poli¬ 
tics. So, with the Congress! U) possibly 
going the -Sharad Pawar way and the 
Congress (I) being inhospitable, the 
BJP seems to her to be the only 



Devaraj Vrs 


alternative left for Mr Devaraj Urs; 
Recently Mr Urs had a long meeting 
with the BJP chief, Mr Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, in New Delhi. The prospect 
of Mr Urs joining their party is god- 
sent for the BJP leadership because 
while they have been able to build-up 


Sources in the Delhi police, who 
have conducted inquiries on their own, 
said they had not found any clues 
indicating Malkhan’s presence in the 
capital. “Till now, it had been a wild 
goose chase,” a senior officer quipped. 

That Malkhan Singh was senous 
about the surrender was confirmed by 
a source close to an MP politician in 
Delhi. He quoted a report published in 
the 5 April issue of the Times of India 
saying that the Lok Dal leader, Mr 
George Fernandes, was in active con¬ 
tact with the dacoits in Chambal and 
was trying for their surrender. The 
source said Malkhan Singh was “very 
close” to a Lok Dal MLA from Bhind, 
in Madhya Pradesh, and if Mr Fer¬ 
nandes was trying for the dacoit’s 
surrender then “reports regarding 
Malkhan definitely carry wei^t.” 

The fact that Malkhan’s gang had 
not been active for the past several 
days further added to the credibility of 
the reports. It is also learnt that a 
letter in which Malkhan had expressed 
his desire to surrender had already 
reached Mr Arjun Singh, chief minis¬ 
ter of Madhya Pradesh. Malkhan, the 
source said, sent the letter to the chief 
minister through a middleman. This 
source, however, could not confi|m 
reports about Malkhan’s presence in 
Delhi. He admitted that the dacoits, 
including Malkhan, were being patro¬ 
nised by some politicians but refused 
to agree that Malkhan was being “har¬ 
boured” by a senior Congress(I) func¬ 
tionary in the capital. 

As regards George Fernandes’s role 
in the surrender of dacoits, the source 
explained that during the Emergency 
he was in hiding at Vijaygarh Tehsil of 
Morena district, a dacoit-infested area. 
This “link” could have possibly promp¬ 
ted him to work for the surrender of 
the dacoits. 

Vinod Sharma and Jagmit Uppal 



Atal Behari Vajpayee 


a party network in the south, courtesy 
the RSS, they do not have any'senior 
southern politician in their ranks to 
make the BJP a viable parly south of 
the Vindhyas. Mr Devaraj Urs can fill 
the vaccuum. 

Our Delhi Correspondent 
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The most iilaxing way to endyouiTday 
...a cup of whokaamehotchoc^te 

TIk end of the chapter...the end of the day. 

Now^s the Htne for a cup of hot milk. With 
Cadbury’s JQfrmking Chocolate; You’ll love its 
cre^y anMothness. You’ll love its chocolatey 
goodn^. OuibUfy’s Drinking Chocolate: The most 
rdlaxtoitwiy to’wind up your day. With a good night. 
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HAlPUH 

Oaar bomlhi, 2Sh January 

1 regrat ay inability to kaapup aaauranca Mada 
in bat.A-rn us. It was due to the fuct thatoul of agreed 
aaountbalf has baan receivsd which haa tobo ijiven in total 
to tho'dunarabla C. Ht Whan the rast fivaLakha la recfivhd 
it will till distributed to 'Jhivandra, Waaud«o,Kumari Uai, 
Ravandra Varna, Chelaraa and bhorma (luruji. ■« 

1 ahall heat Uurg oil 26th to 28th Whan 

4 

you mayiuy the rest of the amount after whichitha peraona 
^aoaly Kamuu, Varma, Agrawal, Yadav, Singh andUpadhyay 
will baaittiar suapanded or .tranafarad with’ inaavan daya, 
Tharaaf tar I hope 'your nattar will ba linadup within a 
Month, 

Signed—J. L. Bhedia 

The letter supposed to have been written.by Mr Bhedia 


The letter ‘bomb’ 

Bhopal: A letter supposedly written by 
the MP minister of industries, Mr J. L. 
Bhedia, could not be presented in the 
Vidhan Sabha by the lone Lok Dal 
MLA Mr Rama Shankar Sin^ because 
the chair refused him permission. The 
dissident group of the Congress(I), 
however, distributed hundreds of 
xeroxed copies of the letter in Bhopal 
and New Delhi. Mr J. L. Bhedia has 
denied the existence of such a letter. 
In fact, the copies were forged, he 
says. In the Vidhan Sabha, he went a 
step further by challenging the MLA 
to substantiate his allegations. 

The letter speaks for itself. Dated 
i Raipur 25 January 1981, it is addres- 
‘ sed to a certain Mr Sondhi: “Dear 
Sondhi, I regret my inability to keep 
up (the) assurance made in between 
us. It was due to the fact that out of 
agreed amount half has been received, 
which has to be given in total to 
Honourable CM. When the rest five 
lakhs is received it will be distributed 
to Shivandra, Wasudeo, Kumari Bai, 
Revendra Verraa, Chelaram and Shar- 
ma Guru j I.” 

The letter goes on: “I shall be at’ 
Durg on 26th to 28th (January). When 
you may pay the rest of the amount 
after which persons namely Ramoo, 
Verma. Agarwal, Yadav, Sin^h and 
Upadhyay will be either suspended or 
transferred within seven days. There¬ 
after I hope your matter will be lined 
up within a month.” The letter ends 
with the signature of the minister. 

If the letter is genuine, the contents 
acquire even more seriousness. Messrs 
Wasudeo (Rao Chandrakat), Mrs 
Kumari Devi (Bai Chouble), Revendra 


(Singh), Chelaram (Chandrakar)*and 
(Hari Har Prasad) Sharma Gurujs men- 
.tioned in the letter are all MLAs from 
Durg district. When Mr Sondhi was put 
under suspension, a few months ago, 
about half-a-dozen Congress(I) MLAs 
of Durg had^flown with him to get his 
suspension order withdrawn. But the 
CM Arjun Singh did not agree to 
intervene in the suspension decision 
taken by Mr S. B. Solanki, deputy CM 
in charge of the irrigation portfolio. 
Since then, Mr Bhedia and the MLAs 
have been trying their utmost to get 
the suspension order scrapped. 

The irrigation department is di¬ 
vided into groups supported by the 
ritlal factions of the CM and deputy 


CM. Messrs Ramoo, Verma, Agarwa], 
Yadav, Singh and Upadhyay men¬ 
tioned in the letter are all execihive 
enginers and officials of the irrigation 
depai tment.MrSondhiand his group of 
officers feel that the engineers men¬ 
tioned in the letter were behind his 
suspension by building up a case 
against him among the Congress(I) 
leaders of Bilaspur and Dr Tumanlal of 
Ranjnandgaon. 

The looby supporting Mr Sondhi, 
however; manoeuvred to get a senior 
engineer of Bilaspur, Mr A. L. Ramoo 
(mentioned in the letter), suspended. 
Mr Ramoo stalled the move by asking 
for voluntary retirement. 

M. V. Kher 
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Nipanh a secessionist movement? 


Bangalore: A speculation has gained 
ground in political circles that the 
Nipani agitation ('Slmjav 26 April) 
had been an elaborate excuse for 
stirring up trouble in the sensitive 
border areas between Maharashtra 
and Karnataka by Mr Sharad Joshi. 
The fact that Mr Joshi, leader of the 
Karnataka tobacco growers move¬ 
ment, is a Maharashtrian himself has 
merely helped to emphasise this spe¬ 
culation. The credit tor this specula¬ 
tion, which is unjustified, goes to the 
Karnataka police’s intelligence 
bureau. The bureau submitted a leng¬ 
thy report to CM R. Gundu Rao which 
stated that Mr Joshi was planning to 
restart a border conflict. Once this 
idea was planted, it gained ground 
rapidly. But facts prove otherwise 
since Mr Joshl’s only motive for 
spearheading the movement was to 

S ain prominence as a national leader. 

(any in the administration, mostly 
those dealing with the tobacco agita¬ 
tion, expressed their apprehension to 
the press that Mr Josm was trying to 


gain a foothold among the Marathi¬ 
speaking farmers of Nipani. This was 
denied by the farmers lb fact, the 
DIG, (Belgaum range), Mr Chahdulal 
asserted; “If that is so (Mr Joshi’s 
move to win back Belgaum), it has not 
been apparent.” There were also 
allegations thft Mr Joshi had concen¬ 
trated his agitation in Karnataka 
“taking various coercive and farcical 
steps to embarrass the Karnataka 
ovemment while no pressure had 
een applied on the Maharashtra 
chief minister.” This, too, was denied 
by Mr Joshi and he said it was ihe 
attempt of an immoral govern .iient to 
wreck his movement. He pointed out 
that roadblocks had in fact been orga¬ 
nised at Kapashi in Koitiapur district, 
Maharashtra. Morouver, Nipani was 
the more logical place to launch the 
agitation since the tobacco grown on 
the Maharashtra side is marketed in 
the Karnataka border town. Nipani 
was also the home of the tobacco 
kings. 

Why then should the Karnataka 


government be interested in planting 
this border dispute story? It was used 
as a diversionary tactic so that public 
opinion on the issue would be divided. 
The government deliberately waited 
for the Assembly session to end be¬ 
fore trying to clear the highway. Many 
agreed with Mr Joshi’s allegation that 
the Karnataka government had 
attempted to rake up the sensitive 
border issue to sabots^ge the agitation 
for remunerative tobacco prices. As a 
young committee member of the Shet- 
kari Sanghathana (Mr Joshi’s orga¬ 
nisation) pointed out that by “giving 
credence to this (border dispute) 
story the Karnataka government had 
chosen to neglect the farmers prob¬ 
lems completely,” and if ihe govern¬ 
ment had utilised the time spent in 
planting bogus stories and playing 
war games (he was referring to the 
police firing in which 12 people lost 
their lives), lor examining the farmers 
problems, Nipani would not have wit¬ 
nessed so much bloodshed. 

Louise Femandes 
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Dagenite—the dependable 
battery from Chloride offers 

you more. 



For taxis ; the battery of 
the world's most famous 
car. Every day your taxi plies 
200 to 300 kms in congested 
road conditions. And needs 
to be started over a 100 times 
a day. Your taxi needs 
Dagenite. The battery you 
can depend on in any 
weather. Rolls Royce has been 
depending on it for years. 

For trucks; the battery of 
the great 'Tata' truck. Your 
truck travels hundreds of 
kilometres a day, and into 
the night. It needs a battery 
that works every time you 
pull the starter and switch 



, on the lights. Your truck 
needs Dagenite—the 
dependable battery in any 
weather. Specially designed 
for hard-working vehicles 
like yours. 

FREE after sales service 
from Dagenite dealers in all 
major towns. 
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Dagenite—More starts every day. 
More power every night. 






, HATE INDIA CAMPJUBN 

A cassette 
of vulgarity 

“From New Delhi is a request from 
Indira Gandhi. She writes that she^ 
would like us to play this song.” A 
song begins with an extremely twgar 
opening line which is crude and perso¬ 
nally slanders the PM. This is froirf a 
cassette recording which is now being 
circulated by a private Pakistani com¬ 
pany. especially in Pakistan and West 
Asian countries. In a country like 
Pakistan where the media is kept 
under such strict wraps, by the 
. generals headed by Zia, such a 
* slanderous, vulgar cassette could nev¬ 
er have reached the shops without 
direct or indirect approval of the 
government in Islamabad. The casset¬ 
te seems part of the hate-lndia cam¬ 
paign being fanned by the govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan in its desperate 
efforts to survive. (In fact, other poli¬ 
tical leaders who are anti-Zia are also 
slandered, though far less viciou.sly.) 

The cassette contains a simulated 
radio programme in which mainly 
Indian songs are played, supposedly 
on listeners’ requests and devotes 
16.!> minutes to slandering Indian 


politicians and other prominent Indi¬ 
ans, with heavy sexual innuendos. But 
Indians are not the only ones to be 
made the butt of crude Jokes. Others 
include the obvious Babrak Karmai. 
The extent of hate against India i» 
shown by the fact that the cassette 
abuses those Pakistani cricketers who 
made friends in our country during 
their tour. We reproduce parts of this 
cassette—translated from Urdu. All 
phrases in italics are our comments: 
the rest is a direct transcription. 

•This show is being presented by 
Azim Sarwar on behalf of Aliba (un¬ 
clear) Cassette. In this funny, enter¬ 
taining show, we present songs re¬ 
quested by world-famous people. As 
^ople write letters, requesting for 
songs to be played on the radio, in 
exactly the same way many famous 
personalities have written to me 
asking for their favourite songs. We 
fulfill their requests. Loud canned 
music follwed by canned applause. 

...The British government recently 
presented a bill restricting the ently 
of coloured people. When this bill was 
passed, British Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher, while speaking in 
Parliament, said; (song) “Ab yahan 
koi nahin, koi nahin aayega... (Now 
nobody, nobody will come here...)” 
This brings us to the end of the news. 
Canned music. 


Later on there is a joke about 
cricketer Imran Khan, Imran did not 
take any wickets in one game, so he 
returned sadly to his hotel room. 
When fellow fast-bowler Sikander 
Bakht came into the room, he saw 
Imran standing by the window with a 
noose round his legs. Sikander asked 
Imran what he was up to. Imran 
replied that he wanted to commit 
suicide. Sikander then asked him why 
he had the noose around his feet 
instead of his neck. Imran replied: 
“Gale mein daalne se dum ghut raha 
tha. (When I put it round my neck, 1 
couldn’t breathe.)” 

... And now a fresh news despatch * 
from our Kabul representative. Bab¬ 
rak Karmai has been exiled from the 
country. But Russia made him the 
president of Afghanistan. On becom 
mg president, Babrak Karmai thank¬ 
ed Moscow. In his telegram he said: 
(song) “Nawaze Karam, shukriya 
meherbani, mujhe baqsh di aap ne 
zindagani.” 

... From New Delhi, a request from 
Indira Gandhi. She writes that she 
would like us to play this number: The 
song which follows is so vulgar that 
we do nor want to translate it, and it is 
accompanied by wolf whistles. 

There are more such vulgar jokes 
and comments about Indian leaders 
like Mr Jagjivan Ram and Mr Morarji 
Desai. 


NAGALAND 


PLA guns keep 
booming 

Imphal: Early in the morning of 11 
March 1981, a jeep of the $ixth>batta- 
lion of the Manipur Rifles with three 
armed jawa/is was ambushed. The 
jawans, taken b^ surprise, surren¬ 
dered their rifles and ISO rounds of 
ammunition. Hardly a week later, the 
Waikong police station, 60 kms south- 


Bisheswar Singh congratulates his unit 



east of Imphal was overrun; 12 rifles, 
two revolvers, two walkie-talkie sets 
and a large quantity of ammunition 
were taken away. 

These activities were the doings of 
the several units of the People’s Li¬ 
beration Army, divided by its out¬ 
lawed founder leader, Mr Bisheswar 
Singh. Although the leader himself is 
eluding the authorities, the activities 
of the PLA is far from surreptitious. 
The organisation consists mainly of 
unemployed youth who are apparently 
frustrated with the present socio¬ 
economic situation. 

However, not all the activities—a 
part of the stepped-up guerilla activity 
of the PLA—go undetected. In connec¬ 
tion with the raid at Waikong police 
station, a Tangkhul youth was 
arrested. It was also known that the 
raid was conducted by four Tangkhul 
Naga youths. But the activities con¬ 
tinue, unabated. On the evening of 9 
April, ten persons were noticed on the 
Keishamthong bridge. Two police 
jeeps passed the bridge without inci¬ 
dent. As the third was about to pass, it 
was stopped by a person. Mr Romen 
Kumar, the additional superintendent 
of police and several constables pro¬ 
ceeded to check. Suddenly, shots rang 
out at them. The police retaliated. In 
the ensuing encounter, two PLA mem¬ 
bers were killed; a 17-year-oId student 
of the Industrial Training Institute and 
a 27-year-old graduate. Six others, 
within the age group of 17 to 23 were 
arrested. Jadumani, the leader of the 
PLA unit and an erstwhile member of 


the revolutionary government of Man¬ 
ipur, escaped with bullet injuries. The 
police recovered four guns, two 0.,18 
calibre revolvers, one country made 
pistol, eight rounds of ammunition and 
some hand grenades. Later that night, 
the police unearthed an ‘ordnance 
factory’ of the PLA in the house of an 
ex-serviceman who was in the army 
engineering section. The police found 
two high-powered bombs, detonators, 
some devices to blast off bridges and 
other implements used to make 
firearms. 

K. C. Chaudhuri 


Bisheswar Singh receiving PLA members 
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• * * 


i Doomsday in 
20 years 


: TIm vision of horror which had 
until now obseSsed only sciondsw and 
environmentalists, has bean palndtd 
over many thousands of pages in an 
American study entitled Global 2000 
which, after the report of the ‘Club of 
Rome,’ has an even more urgent mee> 
Mge tp convey on the hmits of growth 
and the impending annihilation of a 
large part of life on eanh. Environ^ 
menulists in many Western countries, 
panicularlv in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, have received a bolt from 
the blue by the gloomy predictions of 
the study and have ^lled for a num- 
d* ber of demands which seek a "radical 
change” in the environment poilqr. 

In their covering note addressed to 
the former American President Jimmy 
Carter, who ordered the study, the 
authors of Global 2000 underscore 
their disquiet over the future of the 
world and mankind. In their thesis 
Alarming Global Problems, they main¬ 
tain that if the present trend in de¬ 
velopment continued, the world would 
in 2000 be still more over-populated, 
dirtier and ecologically less stable and 
more vulnerable to disruptions, unrest 
and wars than it had been at the 
beginning of the 1980s. "Despite a 
larger material output, the pasople 

( would be poorer in many respects than 
they are today," is predicted right in 
the introductory passage of the study. 

Bombay and Calcutta are among 
the 15 large cities which constitute the 
ideal test-cases for such impending 
catastrophes. Large-scale unautho¬ 
rised constructions, industrial expan¬ 
sion, air pollution, institutiopal break¬ 
downs and the influx of people from 
the rural areas are ruining the two 
cities whose problems are likely to rise 
to gargantuan heights in the next two 
decades. If urgent step^ are not taken 
to remedy the situation, life in these 
cities will worsen in the future. Illegal 
constructions in the cities is still mak¬ 
ing a headway, and despite official 
announcements' to check further in'‘ 
^ustrialisation, massive expansion of 
Woie big industries was on the way. The 
average level of sulphur dioxide in the 
cities was three times the standard 
level acceptable by the environmental 
agency of the United States. 

‘ Influx from rural areas to big cities 
poses a major prpblem.'h is estimated 
that some 200,000 people entered the , 
city of Bombay during the last year. At 
the present rate of mowth, it is calcu¬ 
lated that almost 80 per cent of Bom¬ 
bay would b^ome a slum in less than 
two decades. The situation could still 
be controQed, as was done in the case 
of Berlin, provided tougher steps are 
taken by the goveniment and the 
citizeos. 

The Amefican study sees the 
/fwuladon explosion—this is particu- 
Mlly rrieVant to India—as the main 
cause for the worsening of the situa- 



The DarJMbig toy train 

Darjeeling: The hundred-year-old toy 
train is an endangered specie, thanks 
to the administration. 

Beginning* in 1880, the track for 
the toy train was completed in stages, 
by 1885. By 1914, the train was car¬ 
rying on an average 250,000 passen¬ 
gers and 60,000 tons of freight, 
annually. The toy train prospered 
continuously till Independence, 
although its operational costs were 
always high and often claimed as 
much as 90 per cent of its earnings. 

Viability of the project however, 
began decreasiM rapidly soon after 
Independence. Inis was brought ab¬ 
out mainly by the activities of the 
district administration. In contraven¬ 
tion of its own notification of 1940, 
which required the deputy commis¬ 
sioner, Darjeeling, to regulate the 
timing and frequency of trips by 
trucks, for the last two decades the 
district administration has been liber¬ 
ally issuing truck permits. This has 
resulted in a fall in the freight that 
the toy train carried. In addition, with 
changing pace of vehicular traffic- 


one are the days of horses and 
and-puUed carts when the toy train 
was bom—the speed of the train 
appeared to be very stow; the eight- 
hour journey to New Jalpaiguri, te¬ 
dious. The railway adb^nutradon is 
yet to fulfil its promise of dieselising 
the section, which would reduce the 
running time to four hours. 

Today, the toy train, stripped of its 
uniqueness and ^lunour, and ninn^ 
short of finances, is only a decaying 
relic of the past. It 1ms no tiuet 
collector, the second class compart¬ 
ments are without lights and toilets 
and sometimes the passengers them¬ 
selves are expectco to fill up the 
engine reservoir by collecting water 
from public drains oecause the Water 
tank has been removed from the 
station. Indeed, the recent decision of 
the railway administration to demol¬ 
ish a part of the beautifully designed 
station in Darjeelii^ to buud a multi¬ 
lakh rupee rauway Holiday Home will 
no doubt serve the lethal blow to the 
already tottering toy train service. 
Tapadi Mukherjee 


don; world population is expected to 
touch 6.3 billion people .by the year 
2000. There will be 10 billion people 
30 years from now, according to the 
study. The population of Africa, south 
of the Sahara, and Asia hai already 
reached a point of saturation. ^The 
study paints visions of mass starvation 
and mass deaths as a consequence of 
the loss of arable land. 

Professor Guenter Witzsch, a Ger- 
maq who was involved in preparing 
the Global 2000 study, maintains that 
some millions of hectares annually 
turn into new desert area. Professor 
Witzsch cites the,instance of the Sahel 
Zone where some 650,000- square 
kilometres were lost over the last 50 
years. The developing countries, 
aHected by this process of de'sertifiCa- 
don, would need around 4.5 billion 
dollm a year to check this wocess. 
Prof. Witzkh prediem that, "there is 
the danger thM the countries of the 


Third World would become permanent 
recipients of social welfare aid.” 

With an ever-mwing demand for 
water (which will increase W 200 to 
300 per cent by the year 2000), the 
scientists responsible for the study 
expect » steady increase in water 
scarcity. Supply of drinking water will 
become acutely scarce, particularly in 
countries of Africa, ^uth America, 
South Asia (countries like India, Bang¬ 
ladesh and Pakistan) and the Gulf 
states. 

The scientists warn of the vicious 
circle in which a deterioradon of the 
Environment, caused by overpopula¬ 
tion, would create new conditions of 
life under which a reduction of the 
populadon growth would be difficult' 
to achieve. But the time required to 
take any measures to prevent such 
conditions is, however, ticking away 
fast. 

Manik Mehta 
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How _ 

political 

opponents 

are spied 
upon 



pparently, police surveillance over political 
opponents is becoming more common and 
more blatant than ever before. Two recent 
incidents reveal only the tip of the iceberg. On 
3 January, Mr Srinivas Tiwari, former health 
minister of Madhya Pradesh who resigned at the instance of 
the chief minister of Madhya Pradesh, Mr Arjun Singh, told 
reporters that CID men from Madhya Pradesh were all over 
Delhi to keep a watch on his movements. He claimed that 
they even asked the driver of .his private car about his 
movements. Mr Tiwari added that the CID men were trying 
to tap his telephone and also trying to find out What 
transpired in his meeting with Mrs Gandhi. 

Less than a fortnight earlier, on 22 December, Mr A. G. 
Kulkami told the Rajya Sabha about the visit and tele¬ 
phone call of an intelligence officer to his house in Sangli 
(Maharashtra) and said that his son had informed him that 
an intelligence officer had been making enquiries about his 
remaining term as Rajya Sabha member and as to when he 
would return to Sangli. The minister of state for home 
affairs. Mr Yogendra Makwana, said that he had enquired 
and found that the intelligence officer wanted to make a 
“courtesy call” on Mr Kulkarni It was a routine “intelli¬ 
gence duty” to establish rapport with politicians and 
others. Mr M. Hida^tullah, chairman, pointed out that 
“courtesy call” by the police had a different meaning in 
police parlance. 

Yet, the government did not consider this visit by an 
official of the central intelligence to be improjper. True, he 
did not shadow Mr Kulkarni, unlike the Maonya Pradesh 
CID, but a man has every right to protection against such 
unwelcome invasion of his privacy. 

Lest we forget, the Shah Commission was able to expose 
in detail on the basis of documentary evidence comprising 
official records this routine business of silboping on politi¬ 
cians. In its First Interim Report submitteo on 11 March 
1978, the Commission recorded that the Intelligence 
Bureau of the government of India was being used to 
maintain surveillance on the activities of some of the 
important Congress leaders and ministers. The Commission 
came across a Top Secret note dated 18 June 1975, sent by 
the then director. Intelligence Bureau to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's secretariat. The Commission did not publish it but 
summarised its contents: “It contains matters which among 
other things could have been compiled only on the basis o? 
a physical watch and telephone tappings of the persons 
concerned. This raises a very important issue which has 
relevance to the assault on the privacy of individuals and 
even of ministers of government for purposes which are 
other than those strictly necessary for ensuring the security 
of the state.” 

Mr Jagjivan Ram, the then minister in Mrs Gandhi's 
cabinet stated before the Commission that even before the 
imposition of the Emergency, his movements were watched . 
and that his telephone was tapped. This he was able to 


assert on the basis of the information which was furnished 
to him by the concerned officials who owed loyalw to him. 
After the imposition of the Emergency, the watch on him 
was intensified. According to him, “It had not ceased even 
after the Emergency.” 

The experienoes ot Mr Tiwari and Mr Kulkarni show that 
the vice persists, still. What exactly is the legal position? 

It is clearly a gross violatiop of the citizen's fundamental 
rights. Article 2l of the Constitution lays down that “No 
person shall be deprived of his life or personal liberty 
except acprding to procedure established by law.” Sur¬ 
veillance is undoubtedly a violation of “personal liberty” 
and it is done in political cases without any legM sanction. 

If a' law were passed to sanction surveillance for political 
ends, it would violate the fundamental rights to freedom of 
movement and of association and be void. But some states 
do have laws which authorise surveillance of habitual 
criminals. 

In a very recent case, the Supreme Court upheld such 
surveillance subject to certain safeguards. The facts were 
simple. Malak Singh and Jaswant Singh were brothers and 
they claimed to be engaged in a business known as 
“Continental Electricals,” besides owning a hotel named 
Park Restaurant on Grand Trunk Road, Amritsar. They 
were income tax assessees and asserted that they were 
law-abiding citizens. They claimed that on account of their 
active political affiliation tozhe Akali Dal, Prithipal Singh, 
a Congress MLA, inimically disposed towards them had 
been instrumental in having them falsely implicated in 
some criminal'cases. All the criminal cases ended either in 
acquittal or discharge. The brothers were also detained 
under the MISA for some time but they were released from A 
detention as the Advisory Board refused to. confirm their 
detention. They claimed that they took active part in 
exposing the corrupt activities of the deputy superinten¬ 
dent of police, Amritsar and had even published wall 
posters with the result that the deputy su^rintendent of 
police had instituted a prosecution for defamation against 
them. As a measure of hutniliation and harassment, the 
names of the brothers were entered in the surveillance 
register maintained at the police state 'A' division, Amrit¬ 
sar, and their photographs displayed amongst those of 
notorious criminals and bad characters at the police 
station. Whenever a senior police officer visits the police 
station the brothers are required to attend the police 
station along with' other persons whose names are entered 
in the surveillance register. They are also needlessly asked 
to associate themselves with various investigations thou^ 
they have nothing whatever to do with those investigations. 

In his reply, thh senior superintendent of police, Amrit¬ 
sar, allegea that the brothers were opium smugglers and..-> 
habitual offenders and receivers of stolen property an4, 
therefore, their names were entefed in the surveulance 
register. He denied that their photographs had been 





diqdj^d at t6e polke su^cn^ and 4aid' that reaioiu for 
entenag their names in the surveillance register were to be 
found in the history sheets which were confidential docu¬ 
ments and trhich, therefore, could not be disclosed.' 

The High Court disiAissed the petition whereupdn Malak 
Singh and Jaswant Singh appealed to the Supreme Court 
where, also, they lost. But the Supreme Court made 
important observations on the safeguards. 

^e surveillance had been imposed under the Punjab 
Police Rules, 1933 (Rule 23.4); It was limited to "persons 
who are reasonatdy believed to be habitual offenders" and 
the like. Surveillance was to be exercised bv close watch on 
movements and without any illegal interference. 

The Court said, "Organised crime cannot be successfully 
fought widiout close watch of suspects. But, siuveUlance 
may be intrusive and it mav so seriously encroach on the 
{mvacy of a citixen as to infringe his fundamental right to 
imrsonal liberty guaranteed by Article 21 of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the freedom of movement guaranteed by Article 
19(1) (d). That cannot be permitted. So loi^ as surveillance 
is for the purpose of preventing crime and is confined to the 
f limits prescribed we do not think a person whose name is 
included in the surveillance register can have a genuine 
cause for complaint.” The grounds of belief need not be 
furnished to the persons whose names are entered in the 
suurveiUance rerister. But it may become necessary jn 
some cases to satisfy the Court when an entry is challenged 
that there are grounds to entertain such reasonable belief. 
The Court recorded that "In the present case we sent for 
the relevant records and we have satisfied ourselves that 
there were sufficient' grounds for the superintendent oi 
police to entertain a reasonable belief.” 

The Court faced the problem of abuse of power squarely. 
“But all this does not mean that police have a license to 
enter the names of whoever they like in the surveillance 
register; nor can the surveillance be such as to squeeze the 
fundamental freedoms guaranteed to call citizens or to 
obstruct the free exercise and .enjoyment of those free¬ 
doms; nor can the surveillance so intrude as to offend the 
dignity of the individual. Surveillance of persons who do 
not fall within the categories mentioned in Rule 23.4 or for 
reasons unconnected with the prevention of crime, or 
excessive surveillance falling beyond the limits prescribed 
by the rules, will entitle a citizen to the Court’s protection 
which the Court will not hesitate to give.” 

The Coiirt followed old precedents and did not consider 
the legally of the Police Rules themselves. In 1962, in a 
case from UP, the Supreme Court by a majority of 3-2, had 
given a very narrow interpretation of freedom of movement 
and the right to privacy. It ruled that a watch on the 
movements or the home of one suspected of crime was not a 
violation of the fundamental ri^t to freedom of movement 
within the country. Besides, the right to privacy is not a 
guaranteed right under the Constitution “and, therefore, 
the attempt to ascenain the movements^f an individual 
which is merely a manner in which privacy is invaded is not 
an infringement of a fundamental right.” Two disting- 
wuhed Justices dissented, Mr Subba Rao and Mr J. C. Sl^ih. 
^mtey remarked, "How could a movement under the scruti¬ 
nising gaze of -the policemen be described as a free 
movement? The whole country is his jail. The freedom of 
movement in Clause (d), of Ajrt. 19, therefore, must be a 
movement in a free country; that is, in a count;^ where he 
can do whatever he likes; speak to whomsoever he wants, 
meet people of his own choice control.”On one point all the 
five judges were in full agreement. The nocturnal “domi- 
cillaiy vuit" by the police to the homes of suspects—the 
hated midnight knock—is a violation of personal liberty 
and is unconstitutional. 

But in 197S the Supreme Court held both surveillance 
end domiciliary visits under Madhya Pradesh regulations to 
be pKinitsible though only in the case of "habitual 
criminals:" that it, persons against whom reasonable mate¬ 
rial existt to Induce the opinion that they show "a ^ 
determination, to lead a life of crime." Even so the Court 
remarked, "In truth, legality span, these regulations 
^accord trith the essence of portonal freedoms and the 
/Iwte will do well to revise these old 
verging perilous^ 
the entire law of i 


Id p^ca regulations 
. near unconstitutlmuJlity." Oovioutly, 
turyeiUance calls for reriew. ■ 
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Aiding the rich 


Note at the top 


This year will be a bad 
one for Bangladesh—aid-. 
wise, llie country which has 
received nearly 11 billion 
doUaiy in foreign aid since 
its independence in 1971, 
will have very little this 
year. And the tragedy is 
tlut much of the aidlias not 
trickled down to the hiil- 
lions of landless poor far¬ 
mers because of corruption. 
It is said that the going price 
demanded by officers sanc¬ 
tioning construction pro¬ 
jects is around 10,000 takas. 
A major portion of the aid 
money hw merely helped 
the rich to get richer. In 
fact, a 1979 stuify by the 
Swedish International De¬ 




velopment Audiority. men¬ 
tioned that the ruriu coop¬ 
eratives established to be¬ 
nefit the poor, today work 
almost exclusively for the 
benefit of a small minority 
irf rich farmers. Is President 
Zia going to do anything 
about corruption? He re¬ 
cently admitted that there 
was corruption in hk coun¬ 
try but “there are many 
countries where it is far 
worse.” He will try to mini¬ 
mise it, he assured. |dean- 
while the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration has lowered the 
amount of 12S million dol¬ 
lars aid promised by the 
Carter administration to 95 
million dollars. 


Is the ex-MI5 chief. Sir 
Roger Hollis, a KGB agent? 
A new book by journalist 
Chapman Fincher, Their 
trade if treachery, claims 
that Sir Roger, head of the 
MIS from 1956 to. 1965, 
might have been a KGB 
agent. According to the au¬ 
thor, five years after Sir 
Roger retir^, he was called 
back to ffce “official and 
hnprecedented interroga¬ 
tion” covering the whole 30 
years during which he was 
near or at the top of Bri¬ 
tain’s security services. But 
Whitehall sources take the 
view that most of the 
alleged evidence that the 
author has gathered against 


Sir Roger is circumstantial. 
For instance, one of the 
allegations against Sir Ro- 

f er was that when Antony 
lunt was being interro¬ 
gated about his possible 
treachery. Sir Roger with¬ 
drew two interrogators who 
had gone to visit Blunt. 
There was an unexplained, 
delay of two days before 
they were authorised to re¬ 
turn, which according to 
Pincher, gave Blunt enough 
time for a perfect cover 
story. Hollis and Blunt were 
close colleagues in MIS dur¬ 
ing the war and it was Sir 
Roger who offered Blunt im¬ 
munity in return for his con¬ 
fession. 




One quits | Sweden tops 


While Bangladesh’s presi¬ 
dent Ziaur Rahaman was on a 
two-day visit to Nepal, one of 
his ministers resigned from 
the cabinet, thanks to the 
voice of his “conscience.” 
According to the Bengali dai- 
ly Sangbad, Dr Iqbal 
Mahbood, the minister for 
agriculture and forestry, quit 
the 46-member council of 
ministers because his “consci¬ 
ence compelled” him. 


The co\uitry which had the 
highest financial stakes in In¬ 
dia in 1980 was a Scandina¬ 
vian nation. Sweden topped 
the list of foreign investors in 
India in 1980 (with an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 231 lakhs, out of a 
total foreign investment of Rs 
963.14 iMhs), followed by 
Japan (Rs 191.60 lakhs), the 
U&Il (Rs 162.73 lakhs), Italy 
(Rs 98 lakhs), the UK (Rs 
88.46 lakhs). j 


Operation 
under guard 

Benazir Bhutto, daughter 
of the executed former Pakis¬ 
tan premier Z. A. Bhutto, had 
to be taken from jail to hospit¬ 
al to be OTCrated on for inter¬ 
nal bleeding. She was taken 
to the hospital, which scores 
of policemen had cordoned 
off, operated on and taken 
back to Karachi central jail 
where her mother is too 


Wolcomo homo 

Dame Jana Sihotang (41), 
is a polygamist who lives 
happily wiui his 15 wives in a 
big house in North Sumatra. 
Indonesia. Sifaotane’s method 
of living is simple: he marries 
whoever he likes—without 
opposition. Except on the 
15th occasion. The parents of 
his 15th wife, sued him for 
marrying their minor daugh¬ 
ter. He was jailed—only to be 
released later 
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Ifliddlfte for the htUy wamth and com/Oit thay dan find—besides a free meal of matte porridge or high-energy biscuits and 
tdiik,>^smihUe at the Kaabmigemerg^ey feeding centre—these are some of famine-stricken Uganda’s unfortunate 
human hmngs- ' , ,, : 
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for reading: eorractad curve 
design. 
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Baba Amte given' 

Lady Jackson, better known as Bar¬ 
bara Ward, the economist who made" 
international cooperation and the 
problems of developing countries her 
special concern, has decided to donate 
the Rs one lakh she received as the 
winner of the Jawaharlal Nehru award 
for international understanding for 
1980. The proceeds will now got to 
Baba Amte of Anandwan, in Mahar¬ 
ashtra’s Chandrapur district, who, 
throu^ the Maharogi Sewa Samiti, 
has done a life-time’s work among 
lepers and the physically handicap¬ 
ped. Baba Amte will use this money 
specifically for the upliftment of the 
Chandrapur tribals. 


GOOD 

NEWS 


NFDC brings two valuable films 


The much-maligned recently consti¬ 
tuted National Film Development Cor¬ 
poration (NFDC) has done something 
commendable: imported, two extreme- ■ 
ly valuable and worthwhile 
documentaries. One is King: A filmed 
record, a three-hour biography of th^ 
famous black US leader Dr Martin 
Luther King, put together from a mass 
of TV footage by Ely Landau. It re¬ 
cords the history of the US civil rights 
movement from 1955 to 1968,when Dr 
King was assassinated . in Memphis. 
The film contains such highlights of 
the black leader’s career as the cam¬ 
paign to desegregate buses in Alaba¬ 


ma and the historic march to Washing¬ 
ton’s Lincoln Memorial in 1966. 

The other documentary imported is 
A look at Liv on the famous Swedish 
actress Liv Ullman. The 67-minute 
film, by Richard Kaplan contains in¬ 
terviews with both Liv and her former 
husband director Ingmar Bergman, 
who has made some superb films with 
her. Included are also excerpts from 
some of Liv’s mure important recent 
films like Scenes from a marriage and 
The abdication. The NFDC has bought 
both the theatre and TV exhibition 
rights of the documentaries. 



Music for prisoners 

The Raipur central jail has installed at 
a post of Rs 11,000, a public address 
system so that its 1,600 inmates can 
listen to radio programmes, music and 
speeches while in their wards or cells. 
Inaugurating this facility, the first of 
its kind in India, commissioner Raghu- 
sth Prasad of Raipur division had his 
G^n sto^ to tell of how a criminal, 
compjBssionately treated; can reform 
himself and become an a$.set to socie¬ 


ty. Years ago, an eight-year-old boy 
working for a relative of his was found 
stealing. When Mr Prasad found out 
that the boy belonged to a local caste 
with a reputation for crime, he took 
the boy in his charge, treated him with 
kindness and sent him to school. That 
hoy today has earned a post-graduate 
degree, become a government servant 
and is earnestly working for the uplift 
of his caste. 


20-year-olcl saves damii 

The Sirko reservoir was built early last 
year in Raipur district’s Basna area to 
irrigate 5,000 acres of land. But in July 
when the rains came it sprung a leak. 
Jaglal, a 20-year-old tribal youth, who 
was passing by, spotted the leak and 
immediately jumped in with a 12-ft 
bamboo pole. He tried to plug the leak 
but failed. His cries, however,, raised 
the alarm among the local people who 
eventually called the police. The MP 

f overnment has awarded Jaglal Rs 
,0(>0: but for his timely detection of 
the breach the ensuing flood would 
have, caused severe loss and damage to 
local life and property. 

TV networks upstagedM 

The Himalayan car rally held in Octo¬ 
ber last year can be viewed on Door- 
darshan without the country having to 
spend a tidy sum in foreiu exchange 
to biiy the film from one of the foreign 
TV networks that covered, it. When 
Doordarshan decided that it just did 
not have the money for a fuU-length 



coverage, 24-year-old Benoy Behl, a 
second year student of the Pune Film 
Institute got busy. First he managed to 
get a place on one of the jeeps spon¬ 
sored by Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd and 
then acquired the Super 8 mm camera 
from D. P. Lunkad who runs the coun¬ 
try’s sole 8 mm film laboratory in 
Bombay. The greatest bonus for Behl 
was the sheer good fortune to be the 
only cameraman present at the secret 
finish point of the rally at Narkhanda 
in Himachal Pradesh. The foreign 
crew despite The help of helicopters, 
missed the ending. 

Socialworker honoured ■ 

The Ladies Study Group of Calcutta’s 
annual awards honoured Dr Sharda 
Fatehpuria for her work among men¬ 
tally retarded children. Originally a 
student of philosophy and psychology. 
Dr Fatehpuria first l^came interested- 
in the problems of mentally retarded 
children through her studies. Later, 
intellectual pursuit and work com¬ 
bined in a single mission. In 1974 she 
helped set up the Manav Vikas Kendra 
to give handicapped children institu¬ 
tional care. What began with five 
children, now has a hundred, along 
with 20 teachers and six specialists. 
Mental retardation is not an illness but 
a state of the mind, says Dr Fatehpur¬ 
ia. At least five children from her 
kendra join regular schools every 
year. 





N ow tbit VitiodMehn 
hu f iiudly fuccocded in 
getting a divorce—the big 
alinony-divorce issue f ounif 
IM way to the press in iu 
minutest details—wife Bin- 
diya is strutting around as 
though she owns the world. 
(Given her limited thinking 
capacity, it may be true— 
Vinod is her worldl) And so 
to celebrate the occasion, 
she has started wearing the 
chunky diamond-platinum 
set every day, as well as a 
massive ring on her left 
ring-finger. And, if that is 
not loud enough, then there 
is her voice that cracks out 
at the half-a-dozen atten¬ 
dants at her beauty parlour. 
Politeness, of course,-has 
never been one of her vir¬ 
tues, which makes people 
wonder if Vinod prefers the 
rude and loud ^pe to the 
quiet and sophisticated 
ones. 









Rekha: stilJ at her pranks 


/|nmone]y holiday even- 
V/ing, in sharp contrast to 
the usual homely image that 
the hero has been project¬ 
ing for (mite a while now, 
Rajesh Khannawas seen 
deeply involved in a discus¬ 
sion with the young script 
writer Mirza. Judging from 
the looks that passecTand 
the highly animated talk 
that Rajesh was involved in, 
it seemed that Rajesh was 
doing more of the story¬ 
telling than the writer him¬ 
self. 


Raiesh Khanna: 

story tellers listen to him 




miiiii 


D id you hear the latest 
prank that someone 
played on one of her oldest 
friends? Of cou^, it was 
meant to be an April Fool 
joke; nevertheless, it was a 
wicked thing to do. A myste¬ 
rious phonecall informed 
eve^one connected with 
Zarina, that she had finally 
decided to get engaged with 
her beau Raatesh Narang on 
a specific time and day. One 
can imagine Zarina's amase- 
ment when phonecalls— 
some nasty and others 
pleasant—started cpming 
in. The prime suspect, of 
course, was ex-bosom 
friend, Rekha. Rekha is yet 
to get over her fondness of 
imitating people, ghost- 
voicing over the phone and 
playing pranks. 

W hy is there a sudden 
drop in Tina MunJm’s 
activities? Simple. Tina has 
no work on her hands. 

' Nowadays, she is either 
busy trainii^ herself fora 
domestic existence or is 
seen hanging on the arms of 
Sun/ay Dutr. But Sun jay 
seems in no m(x>d to pamper 
Tina. His mother is in hos¬ 
pital in Bombay, and that 
has got him worried once 
again. Alas, for Tiift, with so 
much time on her hands, she 
has no option but to sit with 
her newiybom nrahew and 
liurse him. But if Tina is 
really looking for work, why 
isn't she coming back to the 
industry? The grapevine has 
it that Tina is not only hurt 
with the behaviour of peo¬ 
ple in the industry, but is - j 
also ffid up with her career. 


to be a housewife 


u y the look of things, peo- 
xJpie of the industry have 
developed the art and ex- 
jienise in scaring off new 
people who want to join 
them. It began when Aruna 
Irani brou^t her brother to 
a function. Many eyebrows 
were raised at the hand¬ 
some brother and finally the 
catty comments started 
flowing in: he was tagged 
off as Aruna’t latest beau. 
That did iti Brother Irani 
dropped aU ideas of evbr 
joining the industry. And 
then there was Kiran Viraie, 
the pet of off-beat tihn mak¬ 
ers like Hrtshikash iiukarji 
and Guitar. When Cbandu 
Virala was brought to a par¬ 
ty the females just would 
not stop staring at him. 
Chandu was amused, or sb 
the look on his face said, but 
he is a shy person and would 
no doubt steer clear of the 
trade. 


Aruna Irani 
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is how the wm recei 
non* other than Prataii 
Pothen himself. What more 
can Radhika ask for, except 
that her films be received as 
well by the audience. 


'^eenage heroine Menaka 
J. is yet to attain stardom. 
But this does not mean she 
has succeeded in steering 
clear of controversies! First, 
her name was linked with 
director K. S. Setbumadha-' 
van. Then, came her first 
film jRomayee t'ayassukku 
f^andatba (Ramayee has 
come of age) and the film’s 
title came in for a great deal 
of ridicule. Hmr second film 
Savithri created a furore 
among the brahmins of 
T amil Nadu, who took out a 
procession denouncing the 
film. Finally, it was OppoL 
Oppol was not exac^ con* 
troversial but was given a 
ereat'deal of publicity after 
It won the national award. 
But for allthepnblicity and 
controversy, Menaka has 
not lost her head. Whether 
she has ambition or not is of 
course a different questimi, 
but at the moment she de* 
finitely has an ideal. "Even 
before I ever thought of en- 
I tering the film ipdustry, 

, JayaBhaduri was my ideal 
andshe continues to be so,* 
says the young actress. 


htdiaka in Savithri 


B alaa K. Nair, so Iona the 
villain of the Milayalaai 
screen, sprunn a real sur* 
IHise on the film Industry oil 
thesouth when he batted 
the best actor award fw his 
performance in Oppol. 

From now on, one wouldn’t 
really be sur^sed if he gets 




films. And for all you know 
the change in his career and 
fortune may come abmit 
rapidly too. Inddentally, for 
thw who might have for¬ 
gotten, Balan was involved 
in the same fatal helicopter 
accident that killed die 
matinee idol Jeyen. 

TTow I wish die young 
XXgirls have the guts to 
walk out of an unhappy mar¬ 
riage, unhappy home and 
unnappv anair and lead a 
life on their steam!” says 
the veteran star Sowtar 
Janald. The actress herself 
has recovered from an un¬ 
happy marriage and qieaks, 
not without a note d pride 
in her voice, about the liber¬ 
ated life she is living. Natur¬ 
ally, she was rather aam^red 
when this teenage heroine 
walked up to her one day 
and said "Auntie, I went to 
get married.” 

D irector K. S. Setftu- 
madbavaa’stibn Oppol 
has been adjudged die 
second best film of die year. 
The film has also won sever¬ 
al awards from Kerala. It is 
after a long time that die 
director has come in the 
news for reasons that me 
nm personal-^ name had 
Ixmn linked with the teen¬ 
age heroine Menaka, and 
dm aff^ had been one of 
the most discussed thraws 
fif gossip columnists. The 
dircHCtor, however, has al¬ 
ways been unperturbed. All 
he would say was, "Me hav¬ 
ing an infatuation fm Mena- 


cinema is my wife and mis¬ 
tress...” Frankly, there is 
hardly any reason to doubt 
him, especially after Oppol. 

PIOUSJI 

















































Sunday week 


Btglmritg 10 May 

This «v6«k the Sun is In Aries and Taurus, Mercury and Venus era in Taurus, Jupiter and Saturn are in Virgo and Rahu is in Cancer. The 
Moon will be moving through Leo, Virgo and Ubra from Cancer. 


(15 AprHl-14 May) 
Several excellent opportu- 
4 «xpand your bust-' 

**o~^^£ness and social activities 
—;;—/«23will come your way this 
weak. Your qualities will be appreciated 
by people around you. Let your intuition 
be your guide. Letters will bring good 
tidings. You are advised to look after the 
health of your family members. The time 
is particularly favourable for romance. 
Good dates; 10,11 and 12. Locky numbsn; 
2, S and 7. Favooraiiio direction: West. 


LEO (15 AubosI— 14 Soptem- 
You will be praised by 
friends and relatives, 
rjy'y^ 'tn This week promises to be 
b=^C(6iL2!Xvp particularly good for love 
and matrimonial affairs. Do not make 
hasty decisions. The lime is not suitable 
to make any changes on your profession¬ 
al front. Look after your health. Your 
domestic front will aeate problems for 
you. Good dales; 11, 13 and 14. Lucky 
numbers; 2.3 and 7. Favoorsble directions; 
Nofth-easl and south. 


SAGIHARIUS (15 Docoffl- 
ber—14 Janosty) This week 
L has good fortunes in store 
X^lfejfor you. Inheritance and 
new friends are predicted. 
This IS an opportune moment to ask for 
favours from your employers and rela¬ 
tives. The time is particularly favourable 
for courtship and marriage. You will gain 
financially through elders. You will-enjoy 
a good health. Good dates; 13,14 and 16. 
Li^ numbers: i. 6 and 8. Favoursbls 
direclions: West and south. 


[7f-) TAURUS (16 May-14 Juno). 

n^c-^g^This will be a very hectic 
week for you. Unfortunately 
I disappointments 

L^’^ S^ Zaare in store for you. But do 
not let this worry you. You are advised to 
guard against deception Look after your 
health. Letters will not bring good tidings. 
Do not spend your valuable time in bad 
company. Do not be erratic and do not 
lose your temper Good dates; 11 13 and 
15. Lucky numbers; 2.4 and 9. Favourable 
direction: South-east. 


VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) Businessmen will 
make steady progress this 
week A woman whom you 

LSM-1 love may interfere in your 

work. You are advised not to mingle 
business with pleasure. New 
fnends will contribute to your happi¬ 
ness You may require faith, patience 
and self-confidence to overcome your 
problems. Good dales: 13, 14 and 16. 
Lucky numbers: 2. 6 and 8. Favourable 
directions; East and west. 


TTKZ CAPRICORN (15 January^ld 

^Febmaiy) This week your 
\ (S3 financial posilion will un- 

prove greatly. You are 
advised not to mingle busi¬ 
ness with pleasure Do not permit a 
member of the opposite sex to interfere 
in your professional matters. Exercise 
tact while dealing with your subordinates 
Keep yogr employers and seniors in 
good humour. Good dates: 14, 15 and 
16. Lucky numbers; 3.6 and 9 Favourable 
directions; North and east. 


GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

Guard yourself against de- 
^G) ception. Keep your temper 
under control and avoid 
/ciOj quarrels. The time is not 
suitable for making any changes Exer¬ 
cise patience and forbearance Some 
good fortune is, however, indicated 
Friends will prove to be helpful. Some of 
you may get transfer orders Good dates; 
10,13 and 16 Lucky numbers: 2,7 and 8 
Favourable directions: North and west 


B LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) Your business 
affairs will make progress 
but you may have to face 
oppositions In spite of dis¬ 
appointments. you will be happy and 
cheerful. Your intellectual pursuits will be 
crowned with success Exercise utmost 
caution while dealing with members of 
the opposite sex Good dates: 10. 15 
ana 16 Lucky numbers; 1.3 and 5. 
Favourable direction; South. 


AGUARIUS (15 Febniaiy-14 
Marcb) This week has 
mixed fortunes in store for 
you. You will gam through 
L_7iUuC_l various means. Tfie lime is 
favourable for winning even lottery 
prizes Be careful while dealing with 
property matters. You are advised to 
treat elders with respect Take initiative 
ana lorge ahead with your affairs. Good 
dates; 10.11 and 15. Lucky numbers: 4. 
& and 8 Favourable direction: South 


K CANCER (15 July—14 Au¬ 
gust) This week should 
prove to be fairly success¬ 
ful for you Friends and 
relatives with good connec¬ 
tions will extend help and cooperation 
The time is particularly favourable for 
those connected with artistic and intellec¬ 
tual activities. Romance is indicated. 
Good dates: 10, 12 and i4 Lucky 
numbers: 3, 6 and 9. Favourable direc 
lions; North and north-west. * 


a SCORPIO (IS November—14 
December) This week 
should prove to be a par'i- 
cularly happy one. But the 
tim# IS not favourable to 
make change of residence This is the 
time to launch any new venture. You are 
advised to check extravagance Prob¬ 
lems on your domestic front are pre¬ 
dicted. Good dales: 11,12 and 

16. Lucky numbers; 4. 7 and 9. Favourable 
dirsciion: North-wast 


WSCES (15 Marclk-14 April) 
mixed fortune is in store 
K:-^%5^^for you Relax and take 
easy- Elders will 
•—LLLl— jJprove to be very helpful. 
You will gam through property mailers. 
Exercise circumspection and you will be 
rewarded with promotion and success. 
You may have to postpone your journey 
Good dates: 10,12 and 16. Lucky numbers; 
3, 5 and 7. Favourable directions; North 
and west. 


Political torsMSt lor Mr Chandra SImkhar, Janala Party president: Mr Chandra ShaKhar has a bright political future in the next 17 years. He 
might even become e central mNatar in the period between January 1982 and Dacambar ig^. But there are little chances of hla 
assuming the office of the Prime Minister. Ha might be Imprisoned for his political aoUvitias In the period between 1083 and 1985. 

AMRITUL 
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Thousands of families are re-dlscoverfng 
the time-tested qualities of Clove Oil 

Promise 

the unique toothpaste 
wiM Clove Oil 

isn't It time you discovered It too? 



A Baisara Product 


Healthier teeth and gums. 

Fresher breath. 

Thars a Promise. r 

CHAITflA.BtS.463 . * 

EMPTY TUBE OFFER NOW EXTENDED UPTO 30TH JUNE 1981 BY POPULAR I^MANO - 



ches§‘ 


AMm ki FtODand 

1 ono «w> In ■ nw w pa p tr ■ photognph ai 

H ll QOpffl i l fhflMMt Mm • 

■n«w, ttm ttto ft i mH potoiling In oppiMN* 
(Mncliona. A notiai undamMtt) iwd: Hiin 
(MV'. Wmnmmr I • naw at raoula- 

VOfM MMMQ Oy rWV> fVM WPrKI wIMMi 

F artawBoi^ I am lamindad at Wa quaM 
•mbiouliir. tor turaly no etfmr t ag Wa tlaa 
bo^ nan auoh a talant tor produeinp Iom 
O oalgnad to aupport boOi aatoa of on argu-’ 


bridge 


Chortai WH 11 artian ma hoHcrown atamp 
«*a> l«*ua«l in 1900. 


TTtia montti in Malta tha ganoml aoaambly 
of FlOE aro tflanMtoIng pig poapla tor naw 
laguloVona to coaar too world ctiompion- 
■Mp eycla. Oirtainly too pmaont onoa (laad 
to bo ratoougM. ftr oxampla. too rufaa 
cowadng too Maytog achadulaa tor too Con- 
y dhtatoa MMchaa an fiapalaaafy inadaquoia 
and haaa lad to a tot of unnooaaaaiy 
aquabbllng b atwa tn ptoyora who did not 
know on wMeti day arhicb gamo waa duo to 
ba playod. Thara la aiao a hidiorouaiy 
ambiguoua 0a broo k ay a l a m .Undar too pro- 
aant ruloa Hamotcfiiatladandthonunibor 
. o^ arina with WhHoMd Black ora oqual.lfian 
too wkmor la tha playar to bova oquaHaod 
lha aoo«a loaL A pnttty aiijpkf critorlon, 
porticufarty whan ona raoHaao toat undor 
too cochoimd playing achaduto n la qulto 
poaalblo aay for goma 0 to flniah aftar gamo 
9. So H Twaodlodum wkw game 9 and lha 
naxt dty Tweadlodaa wins gama 8. who 
aqutoisad last? This Is how too chaHongsr 
lor 010 world championahip Is daddsd. 

So how will FIDE patch up toe holaa? 
Thara Is a proposal to do away ontiraly whh 
too system of allminaHon matches to decids 
too chaHongar and to go back to tha old 
system of a candidalaa' toumamenl. Thn. 
may sound like a sertsible Idea, replacing a 
complicaiad aerlas of matches wito a plain 
simpla tournament, but it would bs facile to 
baliava that tola would at a airokeremovs all 
the problams. When Bobby Fischer first 
playsd in a candidates’ tournament he com- 
plainad bitterly about the Soviet'players, 
who formed quite a hefty chunk of the 
tournantent, 'ganging up' against him by 
manipulating toe rasuils of tooir individual 
games to keep him out of contention A 
sornus accusation, maybe a rash one. but it 
prompted FlOE to change to tha present 
.system of matches, and m there any reason 
to believe that Fischer's objections would 
ba lass valid today than toay were 30 years 
ago? Evtdaritly not, especiafly in view ol the 
very strong poUtical current which has 
ebbod Into chess in the last lew years By 
switchmg beck to a candidates tournament 
FlOE would be risking a mator East-West 
confrontation with plsl^rs from both sides 
accusing each other of throwing games for 
lOomical or othsr rsasons 
^The only concoivabis rsaaon for retumiitg 
9 b a candidalaa' loumamsnl is that it Is 
aniar to administer, but if FlOE is to con- 
tinua to exist as a crodlbta organisstion it 
should ba seen to ba promoting tha intarsst 
of chess, not meraty trying to raduoe its own 
work load. 0 inlamationat che s s is to flour¬ 
ish, FIDE must ttghtsn up Its present regulo- 
iiona and pul Hs house in order. Abdication 
Is no sotutioa UnUI such tims as FIDE 
rsaoivss to impaas soma logic on Ha own 
administration Ha lead will ba about as 
uaatui ae 0ie two-way signpost. 
Uitolgoganl SiifpriM 
Whits: Prodanov. Black: Kiiov 
Sicilian Dalanea 

1. B-M. Z N-KB3. B-IO; S. 

B-Q4, P a P: 4. N X P, II--1V3; 8. N-OBS, 
P-OSi 8;^k-ia. B-Kt; 7.0-0,0-0:8. 
P-a«. 9. B-KS, to-Oia: lOi. 

0-K1. NxM; 11. BxM, P-OfM; 12. 
R-01. B-MI; 18. B-B3. 0-B2; 14. 
P-IO, PiP; IS. PxP. N-^; 1A BiB, 
QaB; 17. N-lt4, 0-82; 18. M-Bie. 
PAN; 18.0-M e, K-R1:281. ft a P. a a O; 
'iTivaB-i- Baalflins. 

IV^ICHAet STEAM 


“Oo good playtrs laaUy taiaaaa the davor 
and-playa wa read about In too Piaaar 
oohad a DoubOng Thomaalna from Com- 
wdl. 

I ayi f ipa to laa wito too pokii of view 
poooMO, oa a modarala chooa pteyar. I 
woitdar aomatimaa about 0ia Innor fruiy of 
•toao onnot o Uona, tht maatora which 
bigln. *801 ao and oo, bocauao of auch and 
auoh', oataiaMng over 14 NraM of onal^. 

At bridgo 0 B o matiar Of dag r aa. Onoa a 
pleyar haa a graap of andiiama taohniqua. 
If la not dlfflciiH for him to foraaaa a alarv 
daid alluaUon 0iat will oriaa da Or aavon 
btoka laler. Thia apidlaa aapadaOy toaUml- 
nouon play, where It la often not noooaaaiy 
to torm a pictora of tha oppoaing honda.- 
TMs a deal of top aort: 

Ooaiar, South. UMo ait 
4i A 75 

V 9852 

♦ 10 8 3 
41 0 10 5 

A 5 8 II AO 

PQIO tm/g VftJ84 

OAK953 "a® ♦OJS74 

A9643 ^ AAJ7 

AKaj 10 843 
» A 73 

♦ — 

« K 8 2 

Ploying in Four Spodaa, South niffs the 
diamond lead and obsarvai that a 3-3 break 
in hearts or, falling that, a finoaaa of A 10. 
wHI see him homo- However, it ia good play 
to lead A 10 to dummy at trick two and ruA 
another diemond. Ae A 9 hae provManlially 
fallen. South can cross to A T to eliminate 
toe thud diamond. After Ace and another 
heart tha position is. 

A S 

V 98 
♦ — 

A Q 10 5 

A ~ N A — 

» - vu" E A K J 

♦ A 9 W = a Q 

*9643 » AAJ7 

A K 4 
A 3 
♦ — 

A K83 

Now West is foroad to open up the dubs, 
and by playing low from dummy South 
giakes the conbact eo long as West has 
either the 9 of dubs or the Jack. It is not 
necessary to foresee the ending - Jutt to 
play with good lechniqus. 

TERENCE REESE 


A — 

V K J 

♦ O 

A A J 7 


stamps 


•fATfOUAi, SAViHCi 



It Is just lour years sotm the famHiar 
National Savings stamps wars withdrawn 
from sale baosusa they ware proving too 
axpanaiva to issue, conaidartng thair minor 
qontrlbudon to 0ia savings movement 
Their withdrawal waa the aignal for philawi- 
lata to atort aoaking axamplos of tha early 
Itauaa. which data from tha Fliat World War. 
Thaaa are aluaivo and the aaarch waa hand* 
Icappad tv lack of information unUl tha 
publication ol 0ta only book on 010 aubioct. 
UnMod fOngdom SaMnga Stankpa, Labols 
and Oaupana. by Ltonal D. Jonaa (Cm- 
daialia Stamp Club, 138 pp., C4-99. Thia Is 
a oomprahanaiva guida baaed on oAicial 
raoonla. Bolwsan 1953 and 1987 Prkioaaa 
Anna and Prinoa Charlea ware portrto^ at 
vartoua agaa on lha aavtngs olamps. Prinos 



The Canadian Post OWice has Caen issuing, st 
yaarly xilsivals. ssriss of stamps illustrating Ihs 
IHe and culhire Of Hw Eskimos, more coriacOy 
and courteously kixMm as irHxts. Since Eskimo 
is a derogslory Rsd Indian term maarang aslerpf 
raw meal' Prevkxis senes have featured Inuil 
homes, hunting and commurvly Ida. Hw latest 
issue IS devoM to religious beliefs, which an 
genersHy pandiaistic. The 17-cents stamp 
(above) rsproduets a print by on Inult artist. 
Ksnoiouak. showing 0w wild snimsisand birds 
grasting 0w return ol the spring sua New Cana* 
dian stamps, boto mint and on ftrail dqr covert, 
can bs obtained from 0is PMlaIslio Ssrvics, 
Caotds Post. OHaws. Canada KtA OBS. 

C. W. HILL 


QUESRONS 

1. He was bom a hundred years ago in 
Hungary and was an Influential compos* 
er of 20th century dassicaf music. His 
most important woilts include The Musk 
tor Strings and Percussion with Celesta. 
Who was this composer? 

2. What is the Age ot Aquarius? 

3. Ifyouareavitalist, whatwouldyoube 
believing in? 

4. What does exobiology deal with? 




stueuiuojiAue lepisajieiuou to 
ueuj uo sjoeue eqi qtM steep euiidiostp 
sigi to qouBjq luepoduji uy 'aieqdsouiie 
s.Mwee OMl puoAaq etti |0 Apnts aqt qiiM 
Sleep It ‘A6o|Oiqouex se umou)( osiv 'f 
uoiiniOAa aAiieeio to Aioeqi 
(i76l-6S8t} s.uosSieg uuaH ui loiiduJi 
S| pue pBOf 'W '3 '0 Aq pOAeiteq A|6uOjis 
SBM euppop siMX Ajtsiujeqo pue sofsAiid 
to suuei ui AiioqM peu|8|dxe eq louueo 
leqt eidpuud letiA e oi enp si ‘seuut le 
iseai le ‘lusiueSjo 6uiai| eqi to inoMeqgq 
aqi leqi euppop leapdt^qd aqx 'c 
Ainiueo aqi nn 
anuguos him abe siqt pue oget ui saosid 
to afiy apt liioit snpenby to eby eq) 
pwaiue ppoM eq) )eq) snsuasuoo uoiu 
-uioo e paqoeej aneq sie6otoj)sy seosid 
)0 afiy eqi—e )!46 )0 aOe eq) eoe|daj||iM 
)eq) Auouueq pue eoeed to eSe uy z 

(5781*1861). ippee eieg l 
SU3MSNV 
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this India 


prtzt n. 30 lor th« witry glvto dm 


without eommsnt 



NEW DELHI: A suggestion that legisla¬ 
tors vigorously adopt family planning 
touched off witty exchanges Wween 
the members and the speaker enliven¬ 
ing the question hour in the Lok Sabha. 
The speaker, Mr Balram Jakhar, and the 
health minister, Mr B. Shankaranand 
confessed that family planning was no 
longer relevant in their cases. The 
speaker said his last child was 25 years 
old, while Mr Shankaranand informed 
the House that his was 15 years old. 
They made the confession when Mr 
Satish Agarwal (BJP) proposed that all 
political parties decide not to give tick¬ 
et to any candidate who had more than 
three cmldren. However, he hastened to 
add this would not apply to the speaker 
even thou^ he had five children. It 
should apply only to Mr Shankaranand, 
who had eiut children, and other mem¬ 
bers. Mr Shankaranand brought the 
house down by asking what marriage 
had to do with producing children. 
Addressing himself seriohsly to the 
question, the minister asked Mr Agar¬ 
wal whether he had discussed his prop¬ 
osal in his own party firstt Mr Ramavtar 
Shastri suggested some special scheme 
to encourue legislators to adopt family 
planning. The minister agreed that KfPs 
should themselves set aq example. “I 
wish they do it,” he said—Times of India 
(Anand R. Deshpande, Solapur) 

LUCKNOW; An Indian, domiciled in the 
United States, has come back home, but 
with a difference—he had gone abroad 
a male but has returned a lemalel The 
professor who arrived from the U.S. had 
fathered four children before he under¬ 
went a complete change of sex about 
three years ago. His wife subsequently 
divorced him and now the professor, 
back to the native place, has invariably 
become a centre ot amazement and an 
object of amused curiosity of the resi¬ 
dents of the area. A real problem of 
adjustment lies ahead for the professor 
who came home in strange circumst¬ 
ances, no doubt—Pioneer (Rajan 
Samuel, Kanpur) 

KHAMMAM: The case of a dead person 
having been posted as invigilator has 
come to light. Vlswanadham, who died a 
year ago, and whose famiW is receiving 
pension from Khammam iilla Parishad 
Is posted as an invigilator by the district 
educational authorities—Indian Ex¬ 
press (Bhaskar Padmakar, Srikakulam) 


NEW DELHI: About the Chinese lan¬ 
guage it is said that a slight variation in 
tone can change the meaning of a word 
entirely. Something of the sort happens 
also in transliteration from Hindi to 
English. In its annual report to Parlia¬ 
ment, for instance, the union labour 
ministry has described its habitat as 
sharam (shame) Bhavan rather than 
shram (labour) Bhavan—Times of India 
(Aloke Gupta, Calcutta) 

NAGPUR: Today’s ‘April Fool’s Day’ 
was celebrated by some citizen at the 
cost of the ‘public servants.’ The objects 
of the joke were the police control 
room, Ajni police and the fire brigade. 
Hie story began at about 2-30 pm when 
the policd control room received a 
phone call that a truck mishap had 
taken place at the Viswakarma Nagar 
Milk Scheme booth. The informer 
added that the public were in a danger¬ 
ous mood and are about to set the truck 
on fire. The information was conveyed 
to the Ajni police. All the concerned 
authorities rushed to the spot with the 
fire brigade only to realise that they 
were fooled. That a burst of laughter 
followed the incident at some unknown 
quarters goes without saying—Nagpur 
times (C. V. Rao, Nagpur) 

NEW DELHI; The Daryaganj police 
were sent on a merry dance on Saturday 
(4 April) night. At around midnight the 
alarm in a nationalised bank opposite 
the police station went off. The police 
immediately cordoned off the area sur¬ 
rounding the bank. The bank security 
guard and the manager were alerted. 
Almost for an hour the armed police 
waited but in vain. He was even ordered 
to surrender himself. When no one 
showed up the police broke open the 
locks and very cautiously entered the 
bank. What they saw inside was hila¬ 
rious for the spectators, but it failed to 
amuse the police. For, they were made 
to look fools by nohe other than some 
cats, who were playing with the alarm 
system —Hindustan Times (L. Sita, New 
Delhi) 

NEW DELHI: More than 2,900 primary 
schools in the country have no teachers, 
hccording to the fourth all-India educa¬ 
tional survey. Of these 600 are in Uttar 
Pradesh alone. The survey conducted by 
the National Council of Educational 
Research dnd Training does not give 
figures of students enrolled in these 
schools. Bihar has 497 schools with no 
teachers. Madhya Pradesh comet next 
with 411, follpwed by Karnataka 381, 
Andhra Pradesh 292, Orissd 243, Mkhar- 
athtra 115,‘Tamil Nadu 104, Rajaithan 
96 and Gujarat 66. Figures for the 
remaining states and umon territories 
are relatively marginal, the national 
figure being 2,937—/mffon Express (V.' 
S. Natarajan, Tirunelvell) 


(India is not a^ Trojan horse for 
Soviet imperialism-Mrs Gandhi 
The Nehru family was a treasure 
this country got from the Almigh¬ 
ty—A. R. Antulay, Maharashtra 
CM, quoted in Current 

Whatever influence or weight any¬ 
body has in the Congress Party is 
totally related to the confidence 
and trust of the Prime Minister Mrs 
Gandhi—Arjun Singh, Madhya 
Pradesh CM in Weekend Review 

Jyoti Basu’s father is Nishikantu 
Basu. Nishi meaqs the dark niglit. 
Hence, the load-shedding—Ajit 
Panja, WBPCC(I) president quoted 
in India Today 

Mrs Gandhi is afraid of democratic 
processes in India’s political life, 
especially in the life of West Ben¬ 
gal, a democratically advanced 
state. She wants to delay democra¬ 
tic processes, such as elections and 
by-elections, if she cannot stop it 
altogether—Pramode Das Gupta, 
Left Front chairman 

Mr Bahuguna seems to be worried 
about the country. I have my sym¬ 
pathies with him—Chandr^ 
Shekhar, Janata- Party president < 

Those who can, must educate their 
children through the English 
medium—Mrs Gandhi 

What is wrong if they (the RSS) talk 
of Hindu culture so long as they 
don’t thrust it on anybody else— 
Ram Jethmalani, BJP vice- 
president 

It is disgusting and disturbing that 
lawyers are dissipating their ener¬ 
gy in fighting themselves—Y. V. 
Chandrachud, Chief Justice of 
India 

Defection does not seem to be a 
dirty word any more. Why should 
we unite?—Dev Kant Barooah on 
the unity of Congress parties 1^.' 
Current . 

A person becomes a wrestler only 
by perspiring. He cannot become 
one by eating sweets and lying on a 
bed—Morarp Desai 

I think it wrong for a businessman 
to run newspapers, wrong for him 
to play a political role—J. R. D, 
Tata quoted in Organiser 

So long.as he (A. B. A. Ghani Khan 
Choudhury) does not criticise the 
Prime Minister he is safe—Madhu 
Dandavate, Janata Party member 
in Lok Sabha 

Your (Mrs Gandhi's) aucceia may 
have made the British people be¬ 
lieve that they might venture to 
have a woman as Prime'MinMer— 
l^s Margaret Thatcher, British PM 
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DELHI DIARY 


ANTULAY. V. P. SINGH LIKELY TO BE PROMOTED 



A. R. Antulay 


AT least two chief ministerial 
changes seem to be in the offing. 
Abdul Rahman Antulay of Mahar¬ 
ashtra and Vishwanath Pratap 
Sin^ of Uttar Pradesh are slated 
for induction in the central cabinet 
in important positions. The union 
minister for planning and labour, 
Narain Dun Tiwari, is the most 
likely successor to V. P. Singh in 
UP. (That will make labour a 
favourite central portfolio for 
would-be chief ministers. Since Mrs 
Gandhi’s return to power in Janu¬ 


ary 1980, Janaki Baliabh. Patnaik 
and'T. Anjiah have gone to the 
chief ministers' offices in Orissa 
and Andhra Pradesh, respectively, 
via the Shram Shakti Bhavan.) 
Finding a successor to Antulay is, 
however, posing a problem. Vasant- 
dada Patil, tne strong Maratha 
leader from Sangli, who has been 
biding time as a general secretary 
of the AICC(I), is certainly a candi¬ 
date despite threats of taking up 
sanyas. And so is his wife, Shalini- 
tai (that is, if Dada’s claim is turned 
down). 

Another powerful Maratha lead¬ 
er, Y. J. Monite, has thrown his hat 
into the ring. And .so has informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting minister, 
Vasant Sathe, who is a brahmin 
from Vidharba..But there is a dark 
horse who may be Mrs Gandhi’s 
choice—Shivraj V. Patil, minister 
of state for defence. Mrs Gandhi 
brought in Patil as her junior minis¬ 
ter in the defence ministry in Octo¬ 
ber last year (after the Centurian 
tank deal controversy forced C. P. 
N. Singh to bow out from that 
ministry). Since then Patil has man¬ 
aged to enjoy her confidence. He 
has a clean political image and has 
been successively deputy speaker 
and speaker of the Mahrashtra 
Assembly in earlier regimes. But 
there is one stumbling block in his 



V. P. Singh 


way. Shivraj Patil is not a Mahar¬ 
ashtra Patil, but a Lingayat whose 
family' migrated from Karnataka 
and settled down in Osmanabad, 
Maharashtra. This fact, therefore, 
makes him a political lightweight in 
the Maratha-dominated politics of 
Maharashtra. And Patil wilj also 
have to contend with a possible 
Antulay-Vasantdada gang-up 
against him. Dada (“Shivaji”) sur¬ 
prised everyone by inviting Antu- 
iay (“Aurangzeb”) for dinner at his 
Delhi residence on 15 April. 


DANCE'S GHOST STILL HAUNTS CPI 


THE expulsion of Sripad Amrit 
Dange does not signal the end of 
the Dange controversy for the CPI 
leadership. The pro-Dange mem¬ 
bers of the national council had 
approached the 82-year-old leader 
before the crucial meeting of 12 
April and asked him to be present 
so as to strengthen their hand. 
Dange told them: “I have my place 
in history. You worry about 
yourselves." This irked the pro- 
Dange elements and they voted for 
his expulsion for violating party 
discipline. But the debate on the 
Dange line—whether the party 


THE GROWING FAMILY 


HAS the stork decided to seek 
Youth Congressd) membership? So 
it seems, because of late it has been 
visiting too many Youth Congres- 
s(I) leaders’ homes. The first child¬ 
birth took place in the home of the 
AlCCd) joint secretary in-charge of 
youth affairs, Krishna Vasudeva 
Panicker, on 15 April. Three days 


should align itself with the CPl(M) 
or go ba» to its old position of 
supporting Mrs Gandhi on an issue- 
to-i$sue bdsis, is still very much on. 
The main argument of tne anti- 
CPI(M) elements in favour of Mrs 
Gandhi is that she still has a prog¬ 
ressive foreign policy. The example 
referred to is Egj^t; once Sadat 
changed his foreign policy and 
went into the American camp, a lot 
of other changes came in its wake 
in internal policies. The debate is 
still so strong that the CPI has had 
to postpone its party congress, 
dub this year, to March 1982. 


KALPNATH RAI IN 
TROUBLE 


THE irrepressible Kalpnath Rai, 
.general secretaiy of the AICC(I), is 
in trouble. He is in-charge of Pun¬ 
jab affairs and recently sent an 
adverse r^on about chief ministei 
Darbara Singh, who is also the 
PCC(I) chief, to Mrs Gandhi. No¬ 
thing wrong with that. But the very 
next day the full text of the report 
was published by The Tribune of 
Chandigarh. Darbara Singh has 
made a representation to Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi that she ascertain how the sec¬ 
ret AICC(I) report reached the 
press. 



later, lYC(l) president Ghtflam 
Nabi Azad, MP, was blessed with, a 
son. The homes of IYC(I) general 
secretiiry Vinod Sharma, former 
lYC general secretary Ghufran 
Azam, MP, and the AICC(I) joint 
secretary, Arif Mohammad Khan, 
MP, were also visited by the stork, .V 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN T 
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Extra room! 

Twt Aristocrat to 
^■jpnber why you 
lpi$ht a suitcase in the 
first place. And to give 
you a bag that packs in 
more... aise for size. 

Extra atrong! 
Aristdicrat has hij^ier 
impadt straigtii. As well 
os greater fiexibUity. 
What (kiea this mean to 
you? A iKiitcase that 
wwj’t 'cwwk up under the 
straui m frequent travel. 

Extra^qtadal 
WhagAwral 
Aristoorai hi dip aaiae 


you think of first in 
wheelers. First in quality. 
First in dependability. 
Those four rugged wheels 
glide easy. 

Easily take the load off! 

Extra cover — it’s 
guaraateed 1 

We’re so confident of the 
quality of our product, 
we give you a guarantee. 
For (me year, you get 
free service and free 
replacement of problem 
parts (if any!). After that, 
you get free service — 
for life! 


In addition. Aristocrat 
provides other extras 
t(»! Like extra safety — 
there’s provision for 
special locks on the side 
claini». There's a 
practical, washable 
interior. A comfortable, 
cushioned handle... and 
more! All the tittle 
details you could think of 
are already taken care 
of. Now. you could call 
that extrasensory 
piercmption! 

Universal Luggage 
Manufacturing Coiqpaay 
Private LhaiM, 

Bnidwy 400 072. 


Aristocrat, 
tt’s me 

EXTRAordiiiary 

suitcase! 





iuse all luggage not caaated equal 
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Like a quick dip in a sparkling 
mountain sprir>g, KIssan Orar>ge 
Squash is the rKrturoi refresher. 
Mode from p>lump fuicy oranges, 
bursting with nutrients and energy, it 
mokes a drink that mokes thirst a 
pleasure. 

Kissan squashes come in all your 
favourite fruit flavours. 




Squash 

The Kissan range 
Squashes: temoa Lime. 
Orange, Lemon boriey water. 
Lime Juice CordlaL Mongo- 
Cnjshes: Grope. Pineapple, 
Orange. 
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Over the last few months, foreign policy experts have watched 
! the hesitant efforts being mada by Peking and Delhi to get on 
I genuine talking terms again. On 6 April Subramaniam Swamy, 
I Janata Party MP and China-scholar landed in Peking he was the 
j guest of the Chinese government. But the welcome he got, 
I including a long inten/iew with Deng, was the best evidence yet of 
j Peking's willingness to come to terms with Delhi The Peking 
I media played up Or Swamy's visit much more than the visit of the 
Swedish Pnme Minister, who was also in Peking at the same 
time Dr Swamy himself has written a short history and analysis of 
the state of Indo-China relations >nat promises to have far- 
reaching impact Page 8 


I India has just completed the 
! most elaborate census in its 
I history. The provisional report 
I has a wealth of fascinating 
.data on the 664 million 
citizens. Page 36 


This year's national film 
j awards was V Shantaram's | 
i 15-star tamasha Our special | 
correspondent reports on what | 
happened behind closed doors , 
in Bombay. Page 42 j 
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Urdu poetry has gone through a sea-change in the sub-continent 
since partition Urdu poets no longer speak from a pedestal and 
deal with political slogans They now write about broken dreams 
and shattered illusions. And Pakistani Urdu poets seem more 
'^(obMSt than their Indian counterparts, because they have toiled 
and kjfvived under an oppresive political sysient Page 32 
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Through years of research and technical excellence 
Voltas have achieved a breakthrough in cooling towers. 


Now, instead of a structure that weighs 
heavy on you in terms of space, durability 
and maintenance — you can have 
a lightweight, long-lasting, efficient and 
highly dependable Fibre-glass Reinforced 
Plastic Cooling Towers from Voltas. 

Take a look at the outstanding advantages; 

9 High cooling efficiency due to unique 
design of sprinkler assembly, 

• lightweight, requires less space and 
no masonry support 

• The use of F R P (Fibre-glass Reinforced 
Plastic) makes for total corrosion resistance. 

• Elegantly designed, available in a range 
of colours to suit the exterior. 

V Lasts almost thrice as long as 
conventional cooling towers, yet has 
a low maintenance cost 
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Fibreglass Reinforced 
Plastic Cooling Towers 


¥OLTAS LIMITBO 

Air Conditioning Cr 
Rofdgoratlot Control Plants Division 
Bombay • Calcutta * New Delhi • Madras 
Bangaloie • Jamshedpur 
Ahmadabad « Sacundatabad • Cochin. 
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Will Rao Sahib restore the 
secretaries' committee's health? 


I t is a hallowed tradition for the 
secretaries to the central minis¬ 
tries to meet every week to 
discuss problems. As the senior- 
most civil servant, the cabinet 
secretary is the chairman and 
chooses the subjects to be discus¬ 
sed. It is a sort of think tank which 
can sometimes become a task force 
as happened during the Bangladesh 
war. The committee has tackled 
problems as diametrically opposed 
as ways lo act effectively under the 
Emergency and the processing of 
the Shah commission report on Mrs 
Gandhi's rule. But as bureaucrats 
are adept at the art of balancing 
and secretaries, the topmost 
bureaucrats, become pastmasters 
at it. their recommendations on 
both the subjects amounted to little 
more than attempts to please those 
in power. 

Lately, these discussions have 
become an exercise in futility The 
meetings are held regularly but 
they have become a mere ritual. In 
the words of one secretary: “Tl^y 
are a waste of time, three hours a 
week.” The body has. pcrtiaps, af¬ 
ter all these years, begun to live up 
to Its innocuous name, ‘‘committee 
of secretaries ” 

If this IS so, it is mainly the fault 
of the cabinet secretary who is the 
kingpin In the Sixties, when the 
secretaries’ committee was at its 
zenith, it was the cabinet secretary 
who gave the meetings direction 
and content. It is true that the 
calibre of those attending the meet¬ 
ing then was high. Mr P N Hak.sar, 
former secretary to the Prime 
Minister, who in the latter part of 
the Sixties was the most powerful 
civil servant, attended the meet¬ 
ings as a member. Mr Dharam Vira,. 
whatever his failings might be later 
as the Police Commission’s chair¬ 
man, did an excellent job in pilot¬ 
ing discussions at these meetings as 
cabinet secretary. 

The Bangladesh war was a su¬ 
perb work of planning, coordina¬ 
tion and execution and the secre¬ 
taries’ committee played a leading 
role in it. It then had effective men 
like Mr Swaminathan as cabinet 
secretary, Mr K. B. Lai as defence 
.secretary, Mr Covind Narain as 
home secretary and Mr T. N. Kaul 
as foreign secretary taking part in 
the deliberations. In 1973, when 
India was in the midst of a financial 
crisis Mrs Gandhi gave blanket 
powers to this committee. Ministers 
had to follow its instructions. 

The decline of the committee 
began during the Emergency when 




the secretaries were anxiru s in i>, 
more loyal than the king and ■. ■ ■ 
justification for all the il'ef'.il ■ * 
of the government e' y,,, 

circulars aimed at making d'- ■■ ' 
ime more author<raii.tii vf ■ , 
ceived of and consid*.lid -i: the. 
secretaries’ committee 

Mr N. K. Miikhe!,.; -. who he 
came cabinet sein'tai', avt.e th • 
lifting of the Hmet;,'.M,t-- 'inW 
have retrieved the sitr.jnc ■ I’e 
had the capability But \ ,■ ii. 
ter about the way nenr ni 
secretaries had behaved iveth i. n 
during tht Kmer)','‘;.( v wh .. 
in the doghouse alter heim; ic 
moved from the home secret 
aryship So he w.intcd to ha’.'= .n 
little to do wPh th.cn: a-- p 

Mr Sukhchain Singh (iie -sey 
needed him as cabinet .ei.ei.ijy 
but he seemtd to be aiy;’i.' tf <, ' e 
was cho.sen oni-’ to keep n.n 
M. H Burney, hoir-i- seiiet,,?!, .. - 
Mr Balbir Voiira, tlteii pet. 
secretary, both t ' hii'i h a 

few mniiths. kir thov.a!, v,i,- e.M . 
waiting for reiiremenr i:'. the 
Corpoiation of India, was 
appointed cabinet secretary so that 
the two unwanted men would i i'Ure 
or have only a few months left in 
service by the time his term ended. 
(Mr Vohra has retired and ^ir Bur 
ney retires in August ) 

The secretaries’ comi'i’.f. 
the little lustre if had 'etr duiing 
Mr Grew.il’s ch.o! naiii-.O';- vj.e 
an af f .1 tile ('< i, • I"' ( S ! 

dynaimsm vr"! ■•.-is ■ 

referred to the coinrrnit.-i 



an academic nature. For insi.u'.- • 
the whole of April was spent r 
discussing “development of the In¬ 
dian Ocean.” The secretaries, being 
generalists, did not have any expert 
advice to offer. No wonder the 
discussion was desultory. One 
talked of the Indian Ocean’s 
strategic importance and amahar 
of the presence of the super pow 
ers. The development part was 
mentioned only briefly. The so’- 
worthwhile information put 
ward was that the potential of -S'.;; 
bay High was 20 to 22 m'l'. '- 
tonnes of crude a year, as .'gM*. ■ 
ten to eleven million tonne. ■ 
tracted at present 

Now that Mr Knshnaswamv F ■' 
Sahib has become cabinet :, 
ary, the discutisions will perhap.> 'oe 
more authoritative and meaningf il 
He enjoys Mrs Gandhi’s confideiic 
and has the necessary tact anc 
resilience to captain a tetm ...d 
mak»’ ;t work to some purn.j.c H- 
setved two different regiineis I'-. 
w:i> secretary to the Prime Mir.sr’ r 
when Mr Charan Singh held iii;, .. 
.ind Continued in the same pod; - u. 
af'-r' Mrs Gandhi c,itne to pn-v, j 
liked him and did not wan: 
ielea.se him. .She let him go with 
reluctance so that he could become 
cabinet secretary after he reported¬ 
ly told her that it was the highest 
po:>ition to which every civil ser¬ 
vant aspired. It certainly is the 
highest bureaucratic office but 
much depends on the person hold¬ 
ing It and akso on how much free 
dom the party in power allows him. 
The same holds pood for the coni- 
miiiec of secretaries because the 
cabinet secretary is us chairman. 

In Mrs Gandhi’s regime, every- 
tliing begins and ends with her 
Even the Prime Minister’s secretar¬ 
iat has not retained its previous 
iinponarice. Some people around 
hei bask in her glory, and officials 
and non-oflicials wait on them to 
know the government’s mind. ’Ihrs 
IS a strange way of functioning. Bur 
then that is Mrs Gandhi’s style 
In the process, institution.s h.,v& 
been devalued. The ' secretaries' 
committee is only one of them. And 
what was once a useful institution 
where a free interplay of ideas 
produced something woithwlnK e. 
now only n talking shop. B> 
perliaos, .-is Mr Krishnaswams i 
.Saliib npt'e.i. s lO ';a>.'e Mis G. ■ 
rrus'i Iv.''"■.ly'ugaui lor the ce ' • . 
t.'i !’■ I'l ■ .'innortar.md c i 
■ j •'L'ci: PI '.o » ■ u/v- 




No rebel 



“Hai Ram!” 


C orruption Jt Sahanndti ashram (5 
April) was shocking. It is a pity that 
Gandhiji's ashram is in the grip of bias 
and corruption—the very things* which 
the departed leader had fought against 
throughout his life The government’s 
indifference is appalling, it appears to be 
more concerned about the nationality 


bill in the UK rather than what is hap¬ 
pening at home. Where are ail the politi¬ 
cians who had vowed at GandhijTs 
samadht to fight against corruption? 
Mohd Shoib Siddiqui, Lucknow 

Money should play no role at Sabarmati 
ashram; what is happening now is thor¬ 
oughly deplorable. 

Sarat Chandra Das, Bhubaneswar 

Dalpat Srimali must be thanked for rais¬ 
ing his voice against the intrigues at 
Saoarmati ashram. It was painful to read 
that harijans are being discriminated 
against in the ashram. 1 appeal to the 
Gujarat government to take immediate 
action. 

Biswajit Kar, 24 Parganas 

The persons responsible must be brought 
to book; the sordid story of Sabarmati is 
a slur on Gandhiji and his principles. 
D. Ghosh, 24 Parganas 

Gandhi died years ago now Gandhism is 
dead too. 

T. Sarangi, Puri 

Had Gandhiji been alive and read 
Shubhabrata Bhattacharya’s cover story, 
he would have muttered, “Hai Ram!" 
Pijush Kami Chandra, Kharagpur 

The ashram is national property; a judic¬ 
al enquiry mu.st be ordered into the 
goings-on there. 

Syed Azam Hussain, Samastipur 


Caste obsession 


T he senseless intolerance of caste Hin¬ 
dus (22 March) reflects an obsession 
with the cause of harijans. While ,M. J 
Akbar’s vivid account of atrocities by 
caste Hindus (Patels) in two Gujarat 
villages IS praiseworthy, any sweeping 
generalisation can only discredit caste 
Hindus as a community. We cannot over¬ 
look the fact that even those harijans 
who have taken refuge in Christianity 
and Islam aie also being discriminated 
against in many parts of the country. 

K Goviiid. Kuftipur.im (Kerala) 

The lOver stoiy was undoubtedly the 
besi piece ot leporting in StnuaY in 
the last few months 
L Hairiey. Burhanpur 

Caste pioblems need to be given a se¬ 
rious thought, analysed and solved with¬ 
out any political party interference. 

P Han Kumar. Rajput 

Your Cover litorv ex|)osed a weakness in 
our socierv Unless the weaker sections 
are put on an equal touting with the more 
privileged lot, there is no hope. 

Abdul Haleem Khan, Bilaspur 


Had Gandhiji lived to see such a brutal 
caste war being waged by upper caste 
Hindus in his own home state, he would 
have been overwhelmed with grief. 
Gangadhar Nayak, Rowrkela 

You published what no other journal 
dared to publish—the true picture of 
Gujarat. 

R. K. Shah, Jabalpur 

Your article is baised and misleading. 
Reservation implies permanently dis¬ 
abling a particular class of people by 
giving them a crutch. My point is that 
they should be helped in other ways to 
ensure social justice. 

Hari Hara Mishra, Bolangir, Orissa 

The truth is that caste Hindus cannot 
tolerate harijans becoming surgeons and 
behaving like equals. The myth of re¬ 
servations has been contradicted by the 
simple example of Binabehn, a harijan 
girl who IS an MA in sociology, with first 
or second division marks, but could not 
get a job; now she works as a labourer. 
Acharya Prasad, Delhi 


Goddess Phoolan 


A fter reading Phoolan Devi: Queen of The reason for a simple girl 

dacoits (US .March) 1 am convinced turning a baghiis no other than the one 
that she is a reincarnation of goddess Shubhabrata Bhattacharya gives: oppres- 
Kali who has vowed to avenge evil and sion. Phoolan Devi’s story raises one 
injustice. pertinerit question: Is she at fault? 

Sudhir Kumar Mahto, Jamshedpur Nani G^al Das, AgartaJa 


T he heading V. C. Shukla: the first 
rebel? (5 April) was not appropriate 
because Mr Shukla is hardly a rebel; he 
fights shy of even meeting the press! 1 
wonder if he is really capable of over¬ 
throwing Mrs Gandhi. He might, howev¬ 
er, succeed in mobilising forces against 
Madhya Pradesh CM Arjun Singh. 

Ram Sewak Singh, Samastipur 

V. C. Shukla’s exit is not that important. 
Har{ Hara Mishra, Bolangir * 

Mrs Gandhi can now parody Dale Carne¬ 
gie; her book will be entitled How to 
.shun friends and infuriate people. 
Gopal Ghosh, Bongaon (West Bengal) 

Deplor able 

T he senseless speech quoted in C. M. 

Ibrahim, Karnataka minister: Arab 
spy?{S April) proves that Mr Ibrahim is a 
thoroughly irrespohsible minister. 
Mobeen Ahmed, Bangalore 

The success and popularity of Sunday 
owes much to articles like the one by 
Louise Fernandes on C. M. Ibrahim. 
Mukhtar Ahm ed Fardeen, Calcutta 

Marxist t ragedy 

W ith reference to How, the opposi¬ 
tion’s kisan rally (5 April), I am 
surprised at the CPI(M)’s participation. 
It only helped to indentify people like 
Sharad Pawar as genuine proletariat 
sympathisers. What a tragedy! 
Marmabina Sen, Bangalore 


^^othing great 

H indi and Tamil cinema are overex¬ 
posed in Sunday . While appreciat¬ 
ing The revolution that is sweeping UP 
again (5 April), I would like to point out 
that success stories are not of films like 
Kraiiti alone. It would be appreciated if 
coverage is given to other regional films 
which have taken the box office by 
storm—like Premabhishekam, a modest 
Telugii production with an engaging 
theme and no multi-star cast, whose 
success, in term.s of investment and tur¬ 
nover, has been far greater than that of 
Sholay or Kranti. 

Lakshmi Kamalak'ar, Dehra Dun 

The success of Kranti is hardly surprising 
because Manoj Kumar has always been a 
popular filmmaker. 

B Bose, Jamshedpur 


Supposition _ 

P ran Chopra in Zia totters (29 March) 
has not mentioned tyvo important 
po.ssibilities: that General Zia is in fact 
Washington’s special man planted in the 
Islamic world to .serve US interests; and 
that the hijacking of the PIA plane was 
shrewdly planned by the CIA to streng¬ 
then Zia’s hands by creating an artificial 
crisis in Pakistan. 

Heyax Ahmed Quraishi, Giridih (Bihar) 
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short sighted 


Major problem 


I 'T'he hit generntion {29 March) gave the 
« f impression that the new-wave move- 
ySlnent is confined to Hindi cinema. This is 
not true. Until two years ago, Kannada 
nims were bagging national awards year 
after year. Karnataka was, in fact, in the 
vanguard of the new-wave movement. 
R. Lakshman. Honorary Secretary, Kar¬ 
nataka Film Chamber of Commerce, 
Bangalore 

Am) Saari has overlooked the socio¬ 
economic content m Albert Finto and 
Aakrosh. 

Suroh Chatterji, Chinsurah (West 
Bengal) 

The low-budget film, in order to survive, 
must also stick to a strict formula: real¬ 
ism in theme, simplicity in approach and 
;^.Veatment, and a focus on human and 
social problems. , 

Tisb Kumar Malhotra, Delhi 

Why does every ‘art’ film have at least 
one titillating scene? Possibly that is the 
formula which accounts for the success of 
low-budget films at the box office 

M. R Haque. Faina 

It IS heartening to find the balconywal- 
lafis patronising low-budget films Let us 
hope that many more will follow suit. 

N. Cbandi ainoban Naidu, Solapur 



There is also a state called Tamil Nadu 
where films like Balachander’s Varuma- 
via Niram Sigappu, Bharathi Raja’s 
Nizhaigal, Balu Mahendra's Moodupam, 
and Durai’s Fasi are being made. It is 
tragic that Anil Saari has overlooked the 
south in his otherwise brilliant and critic¬ 
al appraisal of new-generation cinema. 
John Sudhakar, Madras 

1 have noticed that Sunuay does not give 
much coverage to films made in eastern* 
India. Considering that this year nine out 
of the 13 national awards were bugged by 
Bengali films, it was all the more surpris¬ 
ing that the cover story on new-wave 
cinema made no mention of films and 
filmmakers from this region. 

Susanta De, Calcutta 


The real riggers 


B arun Sengupta has finally admit! .d in 
Jyoti Basu’s time is nearly up (Fower 
and Politics, 22 March) that the Congres- 
s(I) rigged the 1972 West Bengal Asssm- 
bly elections But it was shocking to be 
told that the CPKM) “manipulates elec¬ 
tions neatly and quietly.” May I remind 
Mr Sengupta that even during the ‘Indira 
Wave’ in 1971, CPKM) emerged as the 
single largest party in West Bengal. As 
for Mr F.C. Sen’s view that “with the l-eft 
front government in power, there cannot 
be any fair elections in the state,” it 
seems that he has forgotten the bitter 
experiences of the 1972-’73 bv-elections 


when his Congress (O) was haras.sed by 
Congress hoodlums 
R. Maran, Poona 

The Socialist Unity Centre (SUC) and the 
Congress (U) have no legitimate political 
base in West Bengal; their charges 
against the Left Front government are 
therefore of no consequence. I am con¬ 
vinced that if Assembly elections in West 
Bengal are held within two or three 
months, nothing can stop the CPKM)-led 
Left Front from winning by a handsome 
margin. 

Biswajit Kar, 24 ,Parganas 


Incomes and prices 


L et's not spoil the farmer (8 March) by 
Barun Sengupta is an eye-opener to 
ijolicymakers, planners and pampered 
^ijganised unions. Every increase in 
Salaries or wages of workers contributes 
to the price rise, for which common 
people have to suffer. Does anybody 
think about the millions of agricultural 
workers and daily wage-earners in the 
country who are denied the minimum' 
wage approved by the government? 
Madhusudan Dash, Kalahandi, Orissa 

Mr Sengupta rightly says that excessive 
attention has spoiled the salaried middle 
class and industrial workers. In order to 
prevent farmers from following their 
footsteps, Mr Sengupta exhorts politi¬ 
cians not to pamper them, ^ut is the issue 
as sinmle as that? Farmers have re- 
mainedsilent till now. not because of any 
patriotic concern for national progress 
because they were not sufficiently 
^i^bticised. Now that*they are getting 
organised, is there any reason-why they 


should not agitate to press their de¬ 
mands-’ As for politicians' atiiludc to 
them. It is anyone’s guess they would i ic 
with each other to side with tarmeis to 
win their support; pampering seems in¬ 
evitable. 

T. R. Jahagirdai, Faihhaiii, Mab.ini.slitra 



M inorities commission: twice 
orphaned? (29 March) once again 
shows that such commissions create more 
problems than they solve, especially 
when they deal with such sensitive issues 
as the protection of religious minorities. 
It is not because of government ni^i* 
gence; the approach is entirely negative. 
Besides, the very existence of a minority 
commission instils fear in the community 
it is supposed to protect; for it motivates 
the minority to be on the guard against 
the majority. 

Benoy Sengupta, Serampore 


Spirit of scan dal_ 

W ith reference to S. Kuttan’s Strange 
story (Opinion, 29 March), it may oa 
recalled that the CPI(M) did not, at the 
first instance, agree to a judicial eimuiry 
into the Kerala spirit scandal. DIG Ra- 
jagopal Narayanan was initially asked to 
carry out investigations. But the Youth 
Congress(U) objected to this, and deman¬ 
ded a judicial enquiry. The marxists 
reacted by saying that the YC(U) was 
demanding a judicial enquiry in order to 
shield the real culprits; they urged the 
Congress! U), an important partner in the 
Kerala government, to advise its youth 
wing to withdraw its demand. When the 
Congress! U) did not oblige, CM Nayanar 
reluctantly ordered a judicial enquiry. 
Meanwhile the Congress!!) was trying 
hard to get a central agency to probe the 
affair. Ine marxists’ reaction to this was 
not unfamiliar: even the Congress!!) was 
trying to shield the culprits. And rega^ 
ing the subsequent demand for sackinjg 
home minister T. K. Ramakrishnan, it 
came from all the partners in the left 
democratic front, except CPIfM). 
Govtnd Shetty, Calcutta 


Stay in, or out _ 

I t IS well known that the Catholic priest 
should practice celibacy ! Who is celi¬ 
bate? 15 March). The church wants the 
services of those who are capable of 
remaining celibate. But it is a fact that 
many priests and nuns are eager to 
experience sex. It is better for them to 
leave the order and marry than remain in 
the order, suppress their sexual instincts 
and ridicule other churchmen. I know of 
many priests who have left their profes¬ 
sion to get married, none of them admits 
that weakness got the better of them. 
Instead, they ridicule the church. 

C. AL Kurien, Trivandrum 


Ze enat's def ence 

W hile appreciating the wit in Gautam 
Bhattacharya's Last letter (Opinion, 
29 March) I object to the ‘naked’ critic¬ 
ism of such a talented actress as Zeenat 
Aman. She is a favourite with many like 
me who appreciate her talents more than 
her “severe crisis of cloth.” 

B. S. Gopal, Calcutta 


_ Last let ter_ 

V C. Shukia: the first rebel? My 
•foot! He is ‘the first re-bail.‘ 
Sankarshan Thakur, New Delhi 
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BULL IN THl 


SUBRAMANIAM SWAMY reports amazing details of Sino-Indian 
l elations under the Janata government and explains the implications 
ol the sensational reception he recently re^ceived in Bf'ijing. 


W ht'ii niv Svviss.iir tlighi landed in Beijing (new 
'.[lellmg for I'ekingl, ihe capital city of the 
I’l'oplf’s Republic of China, on a clear cold 
evening ot (> Apiil, I could not help thinking 
h;u k to September 1978 when I made my first 
tiij) to Ch.IKl 

111 two .Old hail vears sinci my fust v isif, much water has 
flow •! down the Canga In 1978, i was the first Indian 
p«;l ill ! ' lonif hfie since 1962 As an MP of the then- 
I ', 1 . 'ig parry iii India, thiro was a peicf pi ion, naturally, that 
the - ivjge had de facto official status. It was fairly well 
kte . 0 that the then Prime Minister Morarji Desai and I 
w ■ ■ on the s.ime wavelength on political issues The 
Cl; iii se were theic'fore happy tliat 1 was making the trip, 
arni -nice this was to be the lust political contact between 
China arul Iiuli.i, rcjiieseiiiiiig together forty per cent of the 
world's popul.ition, tin le was worldwide interest as well. 

Rot llie lii|> alino.l ’U-'.er c.mu- oft Ihe Chinese 
inviiaiioM tiiSt i .line in 1' n j! n i : lie I.irnita had come 
:o powei 1 was the n.itui.ii i Inni toi tfn-:n to select lor the 
invitation In mv infoin.al meetings v\iih the Chinese 
ambassadoi in New Delhi at diplomatic leceptions, the 
latter easily decipheied that I would be the natural person 
to visit China 1 speak Chinese, and h.ive wiitleti extensive¬ 


ly on the economy of China As a Han aid pmtf ss-,: m the 
Sixties, I had sought a jiasspoit • vh,- ; nu ni ; i ' hina 
from the government in l-’O,' }-••:' - h- -i : -.ii; c. ot.u v 

Mr K. R. Narayanan had writivu uii ..-'ilt 
it was “unpatnotic” to nio.k • ' • , . ^ ij 

was the same Naiayaiui' w 

ambassador in Beijing’ .'Inc • , , - ■ . '■! i 

the integrity of Narayanan, ■.ii.-s.'if;- ' ule •! . it) 

But the 1977 Chine-e in- •; : ■ -'i "i! r, ,• : 

for a year because of pulis and pies ui . v.ii.., ; ,, ^ j.n.aia 
Party. Atal Behari 'Vajpayee, Janata foreign minister, was 
unhappy at the thought of mv going first, and before him. 
My out-and-out support to Moral ji Desui had made Chandra 
Shekhar unhappy too. So, many people wi'nr to M.it.-.rii and 
told him to prevent me from going to China- not tii.if it was 
wrong, but that 1 was the wrong peison (ir... proiainant 
Janata officebearer told Morarji th.it since f c- is s'-e.ikoig 
against the Soviet Union, the Chine .e / eo y .•: uintsts 
would not welcome me so mu^h lei : i- e;-t- '.'.r.- - .ri-.v- 
ledge of foreign affairsl 

In the beginning Morarji yielded to tliese pressi-ie-- He 
called me to his residence one day and the convei satio-i in 
September 1977 went like this- 

"Are vou going to China?'' he asked 















CHINA SHOP 


“Yes, I am," I replied. 

“You had better call off the trip," he said. 

“Ihat’s impossible. Everything is arranged. If I cancel 
now, the Chinese will misunderstand,” I replied. 

“Then 1 appeal to you not to go,” Morarji persisted. 

“I want to know why before I say yes to you,” 1 asked. 

“You can go to Uiina after Atal (Vajpayee),” he said. 

“If Atal)/ goes first, he will only ogle at the girls and 
dnnk Mao tai. He will not transact serious business,” I 
replied. 

“You better have proof for what you are saying," 
Morarji said to me sternly. 

1 walked out of his rooin, but I did what he said. 1 was 
indebted to Morarji by then because he had single- 
handedly prevented a move to expel me from the Janata 
Parly, a plan worked out by some of my erstwhile Jana 
San^h colleagues in league with Fernandes and Limaye. 
Chandra Shekhar had been game for it as well. There were 
no issues involved, only personality conflicts 

In July 1978. 1 had sought an appointment with Morarji 
alter I had visited Nejial Stgnals galore were coming from 
China that they wanted friendship. Morarji was now more 
leceptive He e.xplained to me that several world leaders 
had passed thioiigh New pelhi from Beijing, and they had 
told him aboui this But in his characteristic way he said to 
all of them “VVhv can’t they d rectly talk to me?” Then 
Deng Xiaoping, China's No. i, came to Nepal and gave his 
now tamous “love call ’’ Morarji responded fully. So when I 
met Morarji, it was in a new .setting, both internally within 
the party and externally. After some preliminaries, the 


conversation went like this: 

“What happened to your China trip’” he asked 

“You have stopped me,” I said a little hotly. 

“But that was last year!” Morarji interjected “Does it 
mean 1 can go?” 1 asked almost increduluiislv. 

“I have already talked to Atal. He is agreeable to your 
going first. 1 have told him to call you and explain the 
background. If you will not stand on ceremonies, you can 
call him and fix up a meeting," Morarji added, with a smile 
that I have seen on a cat that had swallowed a thousand 
mice. 

“As far as Ijidia-China normahzaiiun is concerned, I will 
not let any ceremony or protocol come in the way,” 1 said 
So I went to see Vajpayee who. in an expansive mood, 
authorized a free passage for me to Hongkong by Air India. 
1 set up the details of the trip. The foreign secietary, Jagat 
Mehta, whom 1 have known for years, later came to .see me, 
for which there was criticism. 1 also got the background 
from the chairman of the Joint Intelligence Commirti'e in 
the Cabinet secretarial 1 also had a long session with 
Morarji, in which he traced the lelations between the two 
•countries as he knew first hand. He gave me the guidelines 
for my talks with the Chinese leaders in the following 
terms; (1) The border problems must be resolved without 
which there can be nuimalization but no fiiendship (2) 
Chinese help to the insurgents in the north east must stop. 
(3) Chinese intentions in Kashmir must be clarified (4 1 Our 
friendship with the USSR and Vietnam are not negotiable, 
but we are “genuinely" nonahgned The Russians had also 
been told much the same thing—that India would not let 















the friendship with the USSR constrain it from negotiating 
with China. 

Just prior to departing on 31 August 1978,1 went to see 
Vajpayee. His mood had changed since July when I had last 
met him. He was testy and tense. He had already scheduled 
a trip to Moscow. When he saw me, he said “Tumhare trip 
se kuch nahin nikalne wala hai (Nothing will come out of 
your trip) ” Then he said, gesticulating, “Tell the Chinese 
that if they give you nothing, then Vajpayee will not come.” 
I asked: “Do you want me to say that?” “Hainji, aap hi 
kahiye (Yes, you tell them).” 

Warning bells sounded in my head, so I darted to 
Morarji’s office. I said to Morarji. “Vajpayee wants me to 
tell the Chine.se that if they make no conces.sions during my 
trip, he will not go there ” 

“You better not say that to them," Morarji said stiffly. 

“I feel the same way,” I added. 

Then Morarji gave me a hint of the brewing trouble. 

“If you .say that (Vajpayee’s message), it will be relayed 
back here through our ambas.sador, and Vajpayee will deny 
that he ever told you that. Then he will say that you have 
spoiled his trip.” 

A little later 1 met Mr Bali, the husband of Vyjyantimala, 
the noted cine actress and Bharatnatyam dancer. He was 
upset that a cultural troupe to be led by his wife to China, 
and coinciding with my visit, had been cancelled at the last 



New Delhi 1954; Chinese Premier Chou En-lai’s first visit to 
India _ 


minute. He said, “It is all because of you ” 1 was puzzled. Mr 
Ball explained that Vajpayee did not want to give me the 
privilege to be'guest of honour’in grand banquets which are 
inevitably held for such cultural troupes visiting China. My 
presence in Beijing at the same time would have entitled 
me to such a position. 1 could not believe that Vajpayee 
would go so far, but it was all adding up. 

M y arrival in Beijing in September 1978 and the 
reception I got there was heart-warming. The highe.st 
ranking leader I met was Ji Pengfei, the Deputy Prime 
Minister. Mr Ji had been foreign minister earlier. The talks 
I had with him were full of meaning. Ji seemed to know in 
advance what, in substance Morarji gave me as guidelines 
for th^ talks. He told me that China did not object to the 
warm relations between the USSR and India, but he said 
that the Chinese knew them (the Russians) better than we 
did, and so would like to warn us of the Soviet propensity 
for perfidy. When I said that people in India were disturbed 
by past Chinese utterances on Kashmir and the Naga 
matters. Ji was positively disarming. He said, “The pre¬ 
vious government (the Gang of Four’s) was indulging in it. 
That has now been stopped.” And on Ka^mir he said, “This 
is a matter between you and Pakistan, if you can settje it 
10 




if Vajpayee goes first, he will 
only ogle at the girls and drink Mao- 
Tai. He will not transact serious 

business,” I told Morarji. 99 


between yourselves, where do we come in?” These two 
implicit policy statements were major departures from the 
past. Since that date, neither the Janata nor the Congress(l) 
governments have detected any departure from the stand 
enunciated by Ji Pengfei. If, for example, the Chinese had 
wanted to create trouble for us in the north-east in the 
context of the Assam agitation, they could h^,ve done it 
amply. But they have not. This fact must be borne in mind 
in the calculus of reciprocity in relations. 

But the big breakthrough I got out of the talks with Ji' 
Pengfei was a Chinese commitment to defreeze the border 
question. Till my arrival in China, the Chinese were taking 
the view that first the friendship must be established, then 
the border issue could be reopened. Morarji at home was 
taking an equally tough stand; No bordet settlement, no 
friendship. Before I met Ji Pengfei, ambassador Narayanan 
told me that, on this i.ssue, there was complete deadlock. He 
said to me, “You know Morarji, you know the Chinese Tell 
me, who will yield?” I told him that the Americans have a 
saying that when an irresistible force meets an immovable 
object, “something gotta give.” 

It is an article of faith with the Chinese that not only 
what is to be negotiated is important, but with whom it is to 
be negotiated. The Chinese, by mid-1978, had got over the 
complex they had had about Moral ji Desai because of his 
“roughing up” of Chou En lai in 1960. They weie delighted 
when Morarji devalued the importance of the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty by disowning its secret clauses on the ground that he 
was ignorant of them. Besides, the King of Nepal, the 
Presidents of Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and, most important 
of all, of Pakistan, were singing praises of Morarji to the 
Chinese. 

So when I arrived in Beijing, the Chinese had already 
made up their minds that they would not send me back 
empty-handed. The Janata government’s stock was high in 
China, and so a Janata MP, especially an associate of 
Morarji, and also someone who had campaigned for ludia- 
China friendship, would have something to say when he 
returned home. 

Ji Pengfei said to me, “We are both big countries, and 
not in search of territory. Anytime you want to sit down and 
di-scuss the border problem, we are ready " 

After the meeting was over, Narayanan, who was present 
at the discussion, congratulated me, and said, “Now I can 
believe that friendship is a possibility.” I too was pleased. 
So when I met the foreign press in my hotel in Beijing, I was 
perhaps too exuberant. Instead of using diplomatic and 
play-safe language, 1 declared, “India-China friend.ship is a 
certainty. The border problem will be solved by negotia¬ 
tion. The concept which will work is that of a maintainable 
border by which the border line can be redrawn without 
lo.ss of territory to either side.” 

Naturally the whole episode made front-page news 
around the world. Alarm bells rang in the Soviet world. The 
Soviet lobby in India which has always been well-organized. 


ii 


If the Janata government had 
survived, then Morarji would have 
been in Beijing by early 1981... But a 
plot to unseat Morarji had been brew¬ 
ing (by September 1978) and Va¬ 
jpayee was a party to it. 99 





The Soviet Union took advan¬ 
tage of the dissent within the Janata 
Party and used every lever to bring 

down the government. 99 


well-financed and well-oiled, received the signal from 
Moscow, and went into action. Vajpayee, who was chag¬ 
rined that my trip had practically made his into a formality, 
sent me a coded cipher message in Beijing. It said, 
“Country greatly embarrassed by your utterances. Please 
disown your statements and confirm in reply.” In short, he 
wanted me to commit harakiri and that too in Beijing! I told 
the embassy to wire back, “Morarji is the leader of the 
Parliamentary Party. I am accountable to him, and not to 
you.” 

* When I got back to Delhi airport, press reporters were 
there. They said that Vajpayee had written me a letter 
seeking refund of the air-ticket which he had earlier 
.sanctioned out of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
funds. Could I give a reaction? The flight had arrived at 
11.30 pm, and I was sleepy. I remember I made a saucy 
remark about Vajpayee’s propensities. 

That whole night 1 sat up and read the Indian newspap¬ 
ers which I had not seen for the sixteen days that I was in 
China. Really vicious items about my trip had appeared, 
and which had gone unrebutted. So when I went to meet 
Morarji in the morning, 1 was red-eyed due to lack of sle^, 
and hurt at the sheer viciousness of the press items largely 
leaked by the officials of the external affairs ministry who 
weie .seeking to ingratiate themselves with their boss, 
Vajpayee 

I had expected Morarji to g've me a stern lecture about 
my statements, but he was just the opposite. 

“What has happened to your eyes?” he asked. 

“1 haven’t slept a wink last night, reading nasty news¬ 
paper Items,” I replied. 

“Newspapets should not bother you. You can never be 
sure lor whom some journalists are working,” he said. 

“Yes, but It looks like some in our party have sided with 
the nasty journalists,” I persisted. 

“Aho iiipam aho vain,” he said in Sanskrit, which 
desLiibes a donkey which admired a camel for his good 
looks, and the camel leciprocated by admiring the donkey 
for his beautiful voice, I had a hearty laugh, and that 
lUared all the tension in my mind. 

Morarji then read out porthins of the ambassador’s 
lepoit which had reached him via the diplomatic bag and 
after saying a good word about how I conducted myself and 
the useful dialogue with Ji Pengfei, said to me, “You were 
too gentle with the Chinese. You have to be careful with 
them because they often mistake gentle behaviour for 
weakness Of course, they could have changed. I am myself 
looking forward to going to China some day. It is the only 
majoi country I have never visited.” 

1 could see that Morarji was thinking ahead—to solve 
the bordei question by 1982, and then the Janata Party 
could contest the national elections on that great achieve- 
uuTit. If the Janata government had survived then Morarji 
would have been in Beijing by early 1981. 

I tried to meet Vajpayee after seeing Morarji. When I 


The RSS officebearer said: 
“There was a meeting in Advani’s 
house, in which the conclusion was 
that if ever we have to find a replace¬ 
ment for Morarji, it is Chandra 
\ Shekhar. 





spoke to him on the phone he said^ "Ab kya milna hat. Aap 
ne sub kuch bigad diya hai (What is the use of meeting you, 
when you have spoilt everything?).” He then declined to fix 
a meeting. 

B ut it was not a simple personality conflict any more. A 
plot to unseat Morarji had been brewing, and Vajpayee 
was a party to it. Because of my defence of the RSS against 
the unfair attacks of Limaye and Raj Narain, a false 
impression had gained ground that I was a spokesman of 
the RSS, and that I was doing things at their bidding. My 
relations with the RSS are too complex to be simply 
described here, but I never discouraged the impression that 
I was a part and parcel of the RSS (which I have never 
been). To their credit the RSS had generally been sym¬ 
pathetic and helpful to me, especially during the 
Emergency. 

As quirks of fate would have it, I went, shortly after my 
return from China, to Jamaica on a parliamentary delega¬ 
tion. When we were settled in our hotel rooms in Kingston, 
the capital of Jamaica, one of my party colleagues on the 
delegation, dropped into my room and said: “Swamy, you 
better discard Morarji. He will not be the Prime Minister 
after October 15th (1978).” 

“Oh? Who will be in his place?” I asked. 

“Chandra Shekhar” he replied. 



Beijing iyi4: Bnme Minister Nehru accompanied by Mrs Indiral 
Gandhi on return visit. _ _J 


“Will he be anointed or elected?” I asked testily. 

“Look, even the RSS has agreed on his name. So you will 
also have to agree,” he said. 

“I don’t take orders from the RSS. 1 am their friends, not 
theii slave,” I replied. 

The news was disturbing, although on first blow seemed 
preposterous But a day later I got a call from an RSS 
activist in New York. He said that Vajpayee had arrived 
there for the UN session, and I should fly to New York after 
the Jamaica conference to attend an RSS-organized lunch 
.session in honour of Vajpayee and me. 

“Is Atalji agreeable?” I asked. 

“He has to agree!” .said the activist as if Vajpayee had 
received an adesh (directive) from Nagpur. 

When I reached New York on 28 September, the outlines 
of the brewing coup became clearer to me. At the lunch 
Vajpayee was depressed (as he generally is when a crisis is 
looming). He was sore with me because my China trip had 
aroused the worst instincts in the USSR. Before landing in 
New York, Vajpayee had been to Moscow. There, from 
eyewitness accounts I learnt that the Russian bear had 
mauled him in the verbal exchanges. From Vajpayee’s talk 
I got the impression that he was now not too keen to go to 
China, now scheduled for 19 October. I asked him (in 
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Hindi), “Are you going to China, or not?” 

“First, I am going to India tomorrow,” he giggled. 

“But yt 1 have just come, and besides what about your 
1 'N speech i-n 6 October,” I said. 

“That is now shifted to 12 October, and t don’t know if I 
•-.II be foreign mini-stcr then," he replied.- 

“What i.s the urgency?” I asked, ignoring what I tnought 
lo be his wit '■ 

“Don’t you know that a three-day Parliamentary Party 
meeting has been scheduled starting 3 October?” he asked 
a little irritated. 

“But that IS a routine inter-session meeting,” I persisted. 

Vajpayee did not answer, only giggled in his inimitable 
wav. Throughout the lunch he criticized Murarji, and said I 
had made a mess of the China visit His last remark was, 
'Miirnrii naltiii chuJ payegd (Morarji cannot continue).” I 
.etorted, "N<i .tap itnko chalane denge (You will not let 
iiim).” 

That is the first time I began to suspect that the Janata 
government's efforts to normalize relations with China 
were going to have repercussions in our domestic politics, 
ainl that the USSR may be willing to pay any price to stop 
this normalization. Pro-Russian elements had already 



Kaihiiiandu The first meettng between leaders of China 

I and India after 1962. KuoMo-jn, China’s vice-chairman greets 
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1 uhered atound the dissidents within the Janata Party, 
id were provoking them by invoking the Lohia-orientation 

■ !i China in the socialist spectrum of the Party. 

I caught the Air India flight that evening, and upon 
...rival in Delhi, went to meet Morarji. 

“There appears to be a plot to overthrow you,” I said. 
"Dot there be,” Morarji said. 

Aren t you going to organize something?” I asked. 

“I don’t believe in such things,” he said. 

Then I am going to do something,” I suggested 
“I won't stop you, but I won’t help you either,” he said. 
At least, assure me that on the thi'fd day of the 

■ iliameiitarv Party meeting, you won’t resign out of 
’ gust or Some such sentiment,” I said. 

“Whv should 1 resign”'’” he countered. 

1 knew that this conversation was going to get nowhere, 
so 1 took his last 1001.11 k as an assurance and went off to the 
RSS kiirjalava (oi'tiie) There I asked the office-bearer 
designated to deal with political parties the question now 
that was buzzing in Delhi. “Is the RSS supporting a change 
of leadership in favoio of Chandra Shekhar?” I asked. 

“Thcie was a meeting in Advani’s house, in which the 
conclusion (sab ki rai) was that if ever we have to find a 
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I caught the Air India flight that 
evening, and upon my arrival in 
Pelhi, went to meet Morarji. 

“There appears to be a plot to over¬ 
throw you,” I said. “Let there be,” 
Morarji said. 


replacement for Morarji, it is Chandra Sktkhar.” 

“That means that you favour toppling MorarjiJ” I asked. 

"Yeh ahhi tak tai nahin hua (Not decided yet),” he said 
blandly. 

I knew the RSS jargon. The last remark meant that they 
indeed had decided to support the toppling, but they 
wanted to play safe. 

. When the Parliamentary Party meeting commenced, 
what was intriguing was that except H M. Patel, the top 
ministers were absent. A little later, Vajpayee came m, and 
took the seat in the last row of the Central Hall where the 
meeting was held. Chandra Shekhar was absent throughout 
the three days. George Fernandes was abroad Therefore, 
Morarji held the fort all by himself. But he held it well, and 
the Parliamentary Party resolved its faith in him via a 
resolution. 

The attack had centred on two items: (1) Kanti Desai (2) 
China policy.'The Kanti De.sai matter one could under¬ 
stand, but what was so crucial about the China policy, I 
wondered? When Rameshwar Singh, Raj Naiain’s chela, 
who has only a vague idea about the location on the globe of 
most countries, launched a bitter attack on my China trip, 1 
began to sense the motivation. Mrs Miinal Gore, whose 
claim to fame was providing water taps to Bombay slums, 
also made what sounded like tutored comments on the 
China policy. Somewhere the thread of commonalty was 
there to be picked up. The thought that the Soviet lobby 
was orchestrating the criticism appeared ridiculous, but it 
crossed my mind. I did not assign any value to it, till July 
1979 when the government actually fell. 

I N July 1979, when the Janata government collapsed, all 
the political elements known to favour a tilt in our policy 
loward the Soviet Union assembled against Morarji. Not 
one person, I repeat, not one person with a known 
pro-Soviet position was for Morarji, while those who 
favoured a more balanced foreign policy were divided on 
either side. George Fernandes is by 110 means pro-Soviet. 
Nor is Purshottam Kaushik. But both go limp in front of 
Madhu Limaye who by then had emerged as the sheet 
anchor of the onslaught on the Janata government. Jag- 
jivan Ram, whose sympathies are well known, was manipu¬ 
lated by Rajni Patel and by Mrs Gandhi’s erstwhile alter 
ego Dinesh Singh. Rajni Patel, a suave, smooth-talking 
money-spinning one-time communist, had also captured the 
intellectually inferior Devaraj Urs and Maharashtra’s poli¬ 
tical Natwarlal, Sharad Pawar. 

Sharad Pawar, an opportunist politician without a para¬ 
llel, descended on Delhi in July 1979 and nearly brought 
tears to Morarji Desai’s eyes by swearing allegiance to him. 


Mr Sanjay Gandhi was very 
interested in yisiting China,’- he was a 
^reat pro-normalisation catalyst. The 
invitation (to him from China) arrived 
in early June 1980,but Sanjay died. No 
one was as pleased with Sanjay’s 
death as the Soviet iobby^ ^ . 











I B B Meeting Deng was an honour i 
^ did not expect, because Deng is 
China’s No. 1, and he rarely meets 
anyone except Prime Ministers, offi¬ 
cial delegations and journalists seek¬ 
ing interviews. 


and told Iniii K‘jv> would work day and night to keep 
M'it ari,/.I -■ in:■■ ; r.'mcmbor Morarji telling me with 
i.iK ih.:; I'.iwai was going to help and said, 

•j ai(. against him, but he has proved himself in this 
i.iis)s ■ 1 leplieil, “II niy lite depended on it, even then I 
wouldn’t iiu:>t this snake.” 

Two years later, I asked Y. B. Chavan why he declined 
J*Morar)i’s more sensible offer of coalition in July 1979 for a 
dilapidated ramshackle coalition with Charan Singh. Y. B. 
Chavan said to rnc “You know 1 have a weakness for 
Sharad Pawar. Sharad was insistent that 1 support Charan 
Singh.” There were other factors, he said to me, but this 
was the clinching factor. So much for Sharad Pawar! 

After collecting, collating and sifting evidence and facts, 
I am convinced that the Soviet Union took advantage of the 
dissent within the Janata Party and used every lever to 
bring down the government 1 wdl not blame the USSR for 
our own weakness, but we have to be clear that the stakes 
involved in our China policy are very high. The Soviets 
were clearly planning the occupation of Afghanistan when 
Moiarji went to Moscow in June 1979 Morarji’s stubborn 
refusal to ofii'n with Pakistan, or recognize 

the Hei;;; .irnri'eni in Kampuchea, angered* 

Kosvgin in M.iri h 19 .o in:;., o i.u he used his TV time on 
Doorda:'.h.in i , a warning on our China policy. 

So in totmiiLiti.if' -mi c'iiii',i pnlicv, one has to recognize 
the staki s owi.,'. i' ! he S>.' i* t fhiiun cannot do much to 
prevent a di '< riioueil Indi.i tri.ru noi malizing relations with 
ChiM.i, hot it) ihc .thsiTue a i substantial consensus in 
fdvoui ■ , u' inMi/.Mti' It ;lio Sociot lobby in India can 
play h.ivoc 1 hare ic'.ii'ii! Initti usually reliable sources that 
the- So\ II i I '.mil's pii'.tKv IS to seek to nip the normaliza- 
ti.'in I . ■ : , ; 

'v (...ikitig (noiiiitu* in India doing 
I’asi t! . . It , ..iis it \ eis ol operation starting with 

“atsiii:,;,- ... Cl” lec.'./ixqufs siicli as planting grossly false 
stories Hi i.hoChmcso building bases in Pakistan, or fishing 
for trouhlt in .Assam, then proceeding to activize the Soviet 
lobby to caiiv.iss opinion m India, and more 

The death ot a pioiiniient pro normaluation person can 
cause .1 setback on toieign policy issues Within the 
Congress(l), Mr S.iiipiv Uaiulhi was a great pro- 
norinali/atiori catalvst Atu r the Lok Sabha 1980 elections 
^ the Speaker of the l.ok Sabha casually told me that Mr 
' Sanjay (landhi was very much interested in visiting China, 
and therefore did 1 think the Chinese would invite.a 
parliamentaiv delegation to then country? I told him that I 
couldn’t say, but if an occasion arose, I would find out. In 
April 1980, I went to delivei a few lectures on the Indian 
economy at the Beijing University 1 had talks with Mr Ulan 


I am not in favour of India 
becoming anti-Soviet. In fact, I can 
appreciate the help the Soviets have 
given. But appreciating that does not 
justify our closing our options to 
develop our relations with other 
countries. 





hu, who functions as a President of China (he receives the 
Ambassadors’ credentials) There in the course of talks, 1 
passed on the Speaker’s ejuery. 

The invitation arrived in early June, but Sanjav’s death, 
put the matter in cold storage. Then the inopportune 
recognition of the Heng Samrin’s government botched 
everything up Death is in God’s hands, hut no one was as 
pleased with Sanjay’s death as the Soviet lobby i,' India, 

N ormalization with China is essential on its own merits. 

The aftermath of 1962 has introduced such an air of 
irrationality into our thinking that our concepts are domin¬ 
ated by imagined conspiracies and a sense of paranoia. 
Therefore, the normalization idea can he pushed only by 
those who carry credibility with the non-communist opinion 
in the country If a communist advocates good relations 
with China, it will not leceive serious .it:i.r.tioi. I.'.'in the 
public. That is why the China-India friendship associations 
carry so little conviction with the people, whereas a person 
such as myself can draw crowds on this issue. 

The reason for.my advocacy of normalization with China 
is based on the recognition that 34 years of independence 
for us has meant a transformation from a weakling to the 



Sew Delhi 1976: Chen Chao-yuan (right) China's Ambassador 
to India presenting his credential to President Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed. 


fourth largest military power in the world. Recent events 
also prove that, economically, China and India are evenly 
matched. And, most important of all, in strategic terms, the 
world has ceased to be bipolar, and has become multipolar. 
India has the potentiality of becoming one of the poles. For 
that, friendship with China is vital. 

Another reason for befriending China is that ii is our 
neighbour It is generally wise to be on good relations with 
one’s neighbours, it one can help it During the Jaii.iia rule, 
we proved that if we approach our neighbours with lai t and 
flexibility, our neighbours respond in ample measure It 
was the Janata government that solved the thoinv piob- 
lems of the Salal Dam with Pakistan, trade and iratisii 
treaty with Nepal, and the Farakka with Bangladesh This 
exposed the earlier Congress government claim that our 
neighbours were fractitious and intractable. 

The third leason, for seeking friendship wiih China is 
that we are currently paying too high a price for iniiinate 
u-lations with the Soviet Union. We entered inro a r-rejty 
obligation with the USSR entiiely because of ou; icer ol the 
Chinese The ensuing “special relationshio i<'ated:i 

widespread impression in the \sorld tli.. : geiu,'j 
foreign policy approach on hitk..! iroitii ' .. .le di e- 
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■ ■ Why not ask for the Kailash- 
Mansarovar portion of Tibet in return 
for parts of Aksai Chin? ff 


tailed to the Soviets! Thus, when the Soviets brazenly 
occupied the nonaligned neighbour Afghanistan, India 
under Indira Gandhi nas practically welcomed it (judging 
by the January 1980 UN speech of our delegate). Subse¬ 
quently, India’s posture is a “fudged” one. The govern¬ 
ment’s latest attitude is that they oppose “all foreign 
intervention by anyone anywhere.” This is a “Smart Alec” 
approach which will fool no one, only it will bring the 
country into contempt as a sanctimonious fraud. 

The USSR needs India more than vice versa. Therefore 
it is the Soviets who ought to be accommodating India, and 
> not the other way round. Under clause nine of'the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty, the Soviets were anyway obliged to 
consult India before going into Afghanistan, and con¬ 
tinuously thereafter. But the Soviet Union has done none of 
that. This is a unilateral interpretation of the Treaty for 
their benefits, and yet India has never lodged a protest with 
the Soviets for treating us as a junior partner in the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty. 

If, therefore, we normalize relations with China, the 
main reason for our unwarranted proximity to the Soviet 
position on international is.sues will cea.se to exist, and 
thereafter we can have a more healthy relationship with 
the Soviet Union. I am not in favour of India becoming 
anti-Soviet. In fact, I can appreciate the help the Soviets 
have given in economic and military matters. But appreciat¬ 
ing that does not justify closing our options to develop our 
relations with other countrie.s or not opposing the Soviet’s 
patently wrong steps such as in Afghanistan. My vision of 
India is that it should become a pole in the multipolar 
world. Unfortunately, there is a generation gap between me 
and my colleagues—who are in their mid-fifties and six¬ 
ties—who think that opposing the Soviets means advocat¬ 
ing a client status with the USA. The psychology of our 
Nehruvian generation is warped. They cannot visualize 
India as a power in its own right. 

Therefore, if India, China, and other Asian countries, 
particularly Pakistan and Indonesia, can get into a working 
relationship then Asia will become a dominant factor in 
world politics. It is this grand Asian profile that emerges on 
the horizon if first China and India normalize relations. 


A s my plane taxied to a stop in the modern new Beijing 
airport, it was with this conceptual framework that I 
came prepared. 

The Chinese now clearly consider me “an old friend” 
(lao peng you in Chinese). The Chinese make very good 
friends and very strong enemies. While in China there is 
nothing as pleasurable as being a friend; and nothing as 
uncomfortable as being a foe. That the Chinese consider me 
a good friend was ratified when they told me, “You had 
expressed a wish to meet Mr Deng Xiaoping. Mr Deng in 
turn is looking forward to meeting you.” 

It was an honour that I did not expect, because Deng is 
China’s No. 1, and he rarely meets anyone except Prime 
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■ I In the coming days, lobbies are 
going to erupt to shake Mrs Gandhi’s 
government, or to scare her... I re¬ 
gard Mrs Gandhi’s China policy and 
how it shapes as the crucial test of 
her commitment to nonalign¬ 


ment. 




Ministers, official delegations, and journalists seeking 
interviews. 

My meeting Deng was not an accident either. The 
Chinese media made that clear, later. The evening televi¬ 
sion news, which everyone in (China’s d'plomatic enclave 
watches intifitly, carried my meeting wit . Deng in its lead 
story. Next day, the People’s Daily, the official nevk spaper of 
the Chinese Communist Party, carried the story on its front 
page with the headline “Deng Xiaoping Meets Swamy; 
Holds Talks.”. A photograph of the two of us talking was 
also prominently published. In comparison, the meeting of 
the visiting Swedish Prime Minister was carried on the 
back page of the newspaper. The Chinese, great believers 
in symbols and gestures, were obviously sending multiple 
signals. Which I hope the government of India’s radar has 
picked up. (I must express also appreciation of our external 
affairs ministry and the Indian embassy for the excellent 
logistics support.) 

Much of what each said to the other has appeared 
elsewhere, so I will not repeat it here. What I will attempt 
here instead is to fit Deng’s views into a conceptual 
framework for future Sino-lndian friendship. Elements of 
this framework are: 

• China recognizes the Indian parliamentary system in 
which the executive branch is important, but the legislative 
branch is crucial in opinion formation. Therefore, China 
has now invited a parliamentary delegation to visit China. 
Thus they opened another channel to India 

• China has accepted India’s pre-eminent position in the 
subcontinent. Deng told me that India is the elder brother 



in tne subcontinent. The Chinese want India to shoulder the 
implied responsibility of that relationship. In turn, China 
has told all our neighbours including Pakistan that China 
would welcome their having good relations with India. 

• China is not going to make an issue in bilateral relations 
of such matters as Sikkim, Kashmir, India’s recognition of 
Heng Samrin’s government, and even Indo-Soviet relations. 
In turn, I think, we should also stick to bilateral issues tili 
we develop a common world view. 

• China is prepared to discuss and discuss ab initio the 
border question till we can reach a mutually accepted 
negotiated settlement. In return I think India ought to 

C repare some alternatives for the negotiation. We should 
e prepared to discuss some exchanges of territory. For 
example, why not ask for the Kailash-Mansarovar portion of 
Tibet in return for parts of Aksai Chin? 

• China considers itself a part of the Third World, and a 
developing country in league with India. Therefore, in 
international political and economic forums, the two coun¬ 
tries should work together. To begin with, I think India 
ought to support China’s application for IDA credits from 
the World Bank. At present, we are seeking to obstruct 
China’s access, which is wrong. 

This framework is something we can easily accept and 
should. But “the going is not going to be easy.” In the 
coming days, lobbies are going to erupt to shake Mrs 
Gandhi’s government, or to scare her. If on this issue, Mrs 
Gandhi seeks the democratic opposition’s support, 1 am 
confident it will be forthcoming. I regard Mrs Gandhi’s 
China policy and how it shapes as the crucial test of her 
commitment to non-alignment. ■ 
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Dhanbad^s latest ‘Guru’ 

> I i! I]■-,.> qiinc; ond not orcp L'lf'Od vot he was a powerful man whose eye for black gold and 

light placoijtMniot! .1''.. ■•'■.i.'ious toitune. Ajai Mishra reports on the man jmd his troubles 


f hcTi- was nothing romaikabli' 
about thi* soon, daik ai a. 
clad in dhoti kui til v\hi) 
(iincrged from the tirst cla^s 
waiting room of Dhanbad 
■■'.a- station on b April this vear; !if‘ 
■- •. ' 'v- -. 01 1 of person who wouldn’t 
a second glance The CBJ men 
v-ic e(|ually inconspicuous Thev fol¬ 
lowed him out of the station and just 
•s he was about to hail a cab, put him 
iituier arrest. By the time coal-king 
t’ai a I’ad Singh, alias Guru, wa.s pro- 
dined before the chief judicial magis 
i.ate I Diiaribad, the news of his 
.irrest had travelled as far ninth as to 
the coitidois of power m New Delhi 
.nui south to Calcutta when- Guiu's 
giilfriend and accomplices lived, 
i P Singh (SO) was born in Madhu- 
kunda village in the Puiulia district of 
West Bengal into a very poor laniilv A 
i.tight ^tudc■ut, he never got hevonit 
uia'.tu.i.latii.n a> his i.unilv could not 
ui|i(;o.; !i . 1 , .ii)\ loiigei lit ;‘J4k he 
look 1.1 i . !■. iiial till at Mo.'u« coal 
mine. .:i Pc'>'> lie toiiied the L■a^^ettl 
lailaav cs .1 (.oinmeicial clerk in the 
Asansoi diMsiun and his seisices ssere 
lei'minated in I'IWj .ito-r tie v.os 
clioigeo with bio^aking ,i i.olss e, 
wag'll , oiit.iining ntt.c 1 ic '.'ai:! 
Sn.zb .oioed Duig'p.- ,i<', 1 i.j.iie .e 
'^is'.uit canteen sii o ,1 oi in I')- 4 
ncl seis soon was !e,o.‘.. Miig lie. 01 'I 
e\ in.iking bogus \uu..li"i, tot tiw 
nircha.'.e of eatables and othei prosi 
Stuns under his jurisdiction. Mus 
hogi.s-coucher racket came to the 
ootice of C'Bl C'alcutt.i and as many .is 
1 s cases were registered against him 
, Most (it the cases are still subjudice in 
Calcutta and Asansoi courts.) Before 
his services could be terminated in 
1971. Singh built up his contacts with 
lug and small coal contractors, truck 
drivers and a few political personali- 
. les He grew aware of the quick buck 
in coal—a realisation which eventually 
helped him to amass a fortune worth 
over Rs five crores in just two or ihiee 
.'ears 

lechnically, there was nothing 
,.'.io.ssIy illegitimate about his initial 
involvement with coal. As one of his 
cltjse associates, Motilal C'hakravariy 
l.iter revealed to the C'Bl, Singh was 
intrudiiced to then eneigv miiiister K 
c' Pant hy none other lliaii the lireb- 
iMiiu \outh C'oiigiess numbc'i tium 
U,s. .<.'!-,i;..i. ''riv.) Rail!.Ill Das \Uin- 
uppai entlv spoke tc. liten 



i I'c 'i'j, c bait man K .k f.’areival did 
he iieJ/' Singh ^ 


In .search of iilack gold, for whom? 



ing it III the open maiket I'liat lie w<e 
buying coal in the ri.uiie ol an t". .umis 
officer’s wile was not wh.it got bun 
into trouble; unable to ctu b his ( rinim 
al instincts, he started foiging delivei > 
orders and sold them to e.iger tiuyoi s 
in the black niaiket at e.xorbitant 
prices. He wa.s .subsecjueiitlv aiiesieci 
by the enforcement br.inch of the Wes'. 
Bengal police, cliargesheeled and pro 
duced in Burdwan court 

However, he was soon released on 
bail and he lormeci an association ot 
Small Coal C'onsumeis and Tradeis, 
registered at 38.,59, Shradh.in.incl Park 
in Calcutta, with himself as president 
A few trusted friends weie installed as 
the otliei otfice-beaieis He revived 
his links with PCI, and was once again 
selling coal in the open rnaiket The 
association, however, died .i prem.c 
tore death on two accounts: fust, in 
1977 the government decided to put an 
end to the fiee sale of coal, second, 
Denzong Cooperative Society m Bind 
wan, which had been dealing with T P 
Singh's association filed a complaint 
that It had been cheated by him Five 
of Singh’s trusted assuciates cveie sub 
sequentlv arrested Ktilwanl Singh. 
Vimal (ioenka, Shankar Goetika, 
Bachan Arota and Ram Awatai Shai- 
ma. But Singh managed to get anti- 
ctpatory bail fiom Calcutta High 
Court. 

W inding up lies association whose 
notoriety had received due pub¬ 
licity m coal circles, Singh shifted his 
hunting ground from FCL to Bharat 
Coking Coal l.tdtBCCL) In Novemliei 
1978 he made a trip to TISCO’s Jama- 
cloba colliery at Jharia; his object was 
to study the prospects of buying re¬ 
jected coal lying at the mine. But what 
eventually caught his f.uuy was not 
the rejected coal but Bishwanath 
Agarwal, alias Bissu, an employee of 
BCCL’s sales office at .jealgora 
Singh’s business associate and friend 
S. K. Sharma introduced him to Agar¬ 
wal. Agarwal explained the technicali¬ 
ties behind BCCL's coal supply among 
other things, it was net;gssary to obtain 
the all-important recommendation 
from the government of West Bengal 
in order to procure coal from BCCI.. 
Singh was eager to see an authentic 
copy of recommendations issued by 
the government of West Bengal and 
Agarwal obliged. Singh saw the docu¬ 
ment and remarked that it would be 
impossible for him to get such a recom¬ 
mendation, though an identical docu¬ 
ment would nut be difficult to lorge 
Agarwal wa.s game and the two struck 






d deal: Singh would pay him Rs 50 for 
each tonne of hard coke supplied on 
b the strength of false documents. 

' Natwarlal specialised in escapes; T. 
P. Singh in forgery. But for his BCCL 
connection he had to work extra hard 
and with meticulous care. Motilal 
Chakravarty was made incharge of 
printing letterheads of fictitious firms 
and West Bengal director of industries 
and their rubber stamps as well. The 
Ictterpads were printed by Hindustan 
Punting House at 132/B Amherst 
Street in Calcutta. Signatures were 
torged by a few unemployed graduates 
recruited by Singh for the purpose. 
Among these few experts were Robi 
Bhattacharya and Amit Mukherjee. 
The more complicated signatures were 
forged by Singh himself. These docu- 
^'•meiits were treated with special care 
by CTL additional chief sales manager 
who, being a close friend of Singh, 
forwarded them to BCCL. Meanwhile, 
Singh had struck a good rapport with 
BCCL deputy sales manager and one 
sales officer and that ensured safe 
passage and consideration of his 
foiged documents. It was AgarwaPs 
tob to eventually procure the delivery 
orders from BCCL and hand them over 
to Singh who had now shifted his 

Ttunsporting coal- for the blackmarket? 


headquarters to Hotel Prince in 
Jharia. 

T. K.Deo, additional chief sales 
manager of CIL (the parent body of 
BCCL) proved to be a thorn once the 
CIL fixed a quota of 30,000 tonnes of 
hard coke for West Bengal in 1977. 
Since this quota had already been 
alioted, Mr Deo took a tough stand and 
it was only after Singh proposed ‘in¬ 
teresting terms’ to him that he re¬ 
lented. Once, when Singh failed to 
‘reward’ him in. time of services ren¬ 
dered, Mr Deo sent a telex message to 
BCCL to stop further supplies to the 40 
fictitious firms lauched by Singh. But 
Singh himself had such contacts in 
BCCL that he managed to intercept 
the message. And later, when BCCL 
sent a letter to West Bengal director of 
industries seeking verification of the 
genuineness of 60 firms receiving coal, 
the letter never went beyond the 
BCCL despatch section and was even¬ 
tually delivered to Singh. He read the 
letter and made out a suitable reply in 
the name of director of industries 
which was posted to the appropriate 
authority in BCCL. 

The CBl got wind of Singh’s latest 
misadventures sometim^ .in Decem¬ 
ber, 1979. And finally on 25 .lanuarv 


1980, CBI officials conducted a raid on 
Hotel Prince in Jharia. They arrested 
17 people and seized an assortment of 
incriminating documents: forged re¬ 
lease orders, letterpads of various dis¬ 
trict industry offices and bank drafts. 
Simultaneously, 46 houses alleged to 
be those of Sink’s accomplices were 
raided in Jharia, Ohanbad, Asansol, 
Calcutta, Purulia and Ranigunj. The 
houses of three BCCL and CIL officials 
were also raided. 

The most important arrest was that 
of Motilal Chakravarty who began his 
career as a broker of immovable prop¬ 
erty and later joined Singh to become 
his most-trusted lieutenant. Motilal 
provided some important clues which 
led to a subsequent raid on Singh’s 
girlfriend Malti Sinha’s residence at 
27, Naveen Chand Boral Lane and his 
own house on Akhil Bihari Lane in 
Calcutta. Jewellery worth Rs 10 lakhs 
and Rs 1.53 lakhs in cash were reco¬ 
vered from Malti Sinha’s house. While 
his vast empire crumbled, Singh made 
a desperate attempt to divert the CBl’s 
attention by filing false cases against 
its officials. And meanwhile, many CIL 
and BCCL officials—who vehemently 
denied their links with the coal king— 
were spending sleepless nights. 
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Cabinet reshuffle in the offing? 


T he capital is once again rife 
with rumours that Mrs In¬ 
dira Gandhi is planning to 
make major changes in the 
central cabinet some time 
after the end of the current budget 
session of Parliament. It is not that 
the Prime Minister has said any¬ 
thing in public but, according to 
well-informed politician's, officials 
and businessmen, new people will 
be inducted into departments like 
defence, industries and steel and 
mines which still do not have minis¬ 
ters of cabinet rank. The changes 
seem more than likely since some 
of Mrs Gandhi’s present cabinet 
colleagues have proved, beyond 
doubt, their ineffectiveness. 

Mrs Gandhi has never continued 
with one set of ministers for very 
long; nor has she allowed any minis¬ 
ter to continue functioning in one 
department for too many years. She 
prefers change and- there is no 
reason to suppose that she has 
given up that preference now. In 
fact, she is in a much better posi¬ 
tion at the moment than she was 
immediately after the formation of 
her first and second ministries. To¬ 
day, her position as the supreme 
leader in the Congress(I) is unchal¬ 
lenged, and no one dare oppose, 
even remotely, any of her decisions.. 

Though Mrs Gandhi’s ability to 
implement a major cabinet reshuf-. 
fie is unquestioned, there is no 
reason to suppose that she has 
finally decided on either the con¬ 
tent or timing of her action. She 
may put forward a suggestion now 
and then gauge the general reac¬ 
tion, but that does not mean that 
she has made up her mind.. For, 
when she acts, she does so without 
prior notice. Even her close associ¬ 
ates are very often taken by sur¬ 
prise. Only Mr Rajiv Gandhi today 
may know what is really in her 
mind. However, what can be said 
with certainty is that the cabinet 
reshuffle is long overdue, judging 
by some of her remarks. For inst¬ 
ance, the Prime Minister is re¬ 
ported to have asked Mr L.K. Jha to 
examine the present ministerial di¬ 
visions and suggest rearrangements 
wherever necessary. If this is done, 
some ministers may lose their port¬ 
folios. The Prime Minister is also 
leported to have made some 
"adverse" comments to those close 
ro her about the performance of 
. irne of her cabinet colleagues, 
from that, she has also 
!gne<! some important additional 
A OIK some of her ministers, 
j’erh.ips she is trying them out for 
iP rie responsible jobs in the future 
I'l'-v now have to prove their 
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mettle. 

Political analysts in the capital, 
however, feel that the names of Mr 
Zail Singh, home minister, and Mr 
R. Venkataraman, finance minis¬ 
ter, figure prominently in the list of 
changes to be made. Then, the 
ministries of defence and indus¬ 
tries are still being looked after by 
the PM herself. Contrary to com¬ 
mon belief, Mr Zail Singh has sound 
common sense and a sharp memory. 
But his problem is that he cannot 
express himself in English which is 
still considered an essential re¬ 
quirement for the home minister of 
India.This apart, recently the home 
ministry has also handled some ma¬ 
jor issues ineptly. If Mr Zail Singh 
is shifted, who will head the home 
ministry? External affairs minister 
Narasimha Rao's name was once 
suggested. But if he shifts to home 
who will take his place? It is unlike¬ 
ly that Mrs Gandhi will shift Mr 
Rao from external affairs as she is 
very satisfied with his perform¬ 
ance. Is she planning to give home 
to Mr N. D. Tiwari, the present 
planning and labour minister? This 
seems quite likely, for Mr Tiwari 
has of late been actively associated 
with the Assam problem. 

Mr R. Venkataraman is consi¬ 
dered by Mrs Gandhi to be “effi¬ 
cient but rigid.’’ In fact, she is 
reported to have remarked to sqfn'e 
of her close associates that the 
finance minister should be more 
flexible and political in his 
approach. She is also taking into 
con.sideration the failure of the 
“bearer bond scheme” which was 
handled by Mr Venkataraman’s 
ministry. But if Mr Venkataraman 
is shifted, it will be to an important 
ministry; probably industries. Who 
then will take over from Mr Venk¬ 
ataraman? Will It be Mr Pranab 
Mukherjee or Mr P. C. Sethi? Mr 
Mukherjee is still considered to be 
one of the most efficient and “poli- 
iicdlly dependable’’ members of 
Mrs Gandhi's cabinet. Mr P. C. 
Sethi too is considered effective 
and efficient. 

Will anyone be chosen to inde¬ 


pendently head the defence minis¬ 
try, or will Mrs Gandhi prefer to 
keep it to herself? If home is taken 
away from Mr Zail Singh, will he be 

f iven defence? It is certain that Mr 
ail Singh will, in an;^ case, retain 
an important portfolio. 

The cabinet minister in greatest 
danger of losing his portfolio is Mr 
C. M. Stephen, minister for com¬ 
munications, as he is considered to 
be a failure. Mr Stephen is, of 
course, trying to put the entire 
blame on the officials of his depart¬ 
ment, but this is unlikely to satisfy 
the Prime Minister. According to 
well-informed sources, Mrs Gandhi, 
for “some reasons,” is also not satis¬ 
fied with the performance of Mr A. 
P. Sharma, minister for tourism and 
civil aviation. But has Mrs Gandhi’s 
dissati.sfaction reached a point 
where Mr Sharma will be sacked? 

It is still being predicted that the 
mini.ster for energy, Mr A. B. A. 
Ghani Khan Choudhuri, will be 
dropped from the central cabinet. 
But it is more likely that he will be 
shifted to some other ministry. In 
fact, Mrs Gandhi has not displayed 
any signs yet of removing Mr 
Choudhuri. She is not in the habit 
of nemoving ministers from minor¬ 
ity communities without making 
proper alternative arrangements 
for them. Before Mr Choudhuri is 
removed, a Muslim Congress(I) MP 
will have to be brought into the 
limelight, and an alternative Mus¬ 
lim leader will have to be identified 
in West Bengal. 

Some of the state and deputy 
ministers are expected to get more 
important portfolios or even inde¬ 
pendent departments. Among them 
IS Mr Maganbhai Barot, deputy 
minister in the finance ministry, 
who is considered to be the minis¬ 
ter closest to Mr Rajiv Gandhi. The 
other minister to be watched is Mr 
Sita Ram Kesri, minister of state 
for parliamentary affairs. Some 
new ministers of .state and deputy 
ministers are also expected to be 
appointed during the next 
reshuffle. 

Will any of the old guard of the 
party, like Mr M. L. Sukhadia, Mr 
Brahmanand Reddy, Mr Swaran 
Singh and Dr Channa Reddy get a 
berth in the next reshuffle? I am 
afraid not. People who might cause 
problems for Mr RajW Gandhi in 
any situation will not he placed in 
any important position by Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi. Congressmen who nave some 
independent standing and are 
veterans of the national political 
scene should not expect to gain 
important positions in the Congress 
of Mrs Gandhi anymore. 































Why the earlier 
Assam talks failed 

Will the mid-May talks bring peace? 


Gauhati; At the very first talks be¬ 
tween the government and the AASU 
(All Assam Students Union) and the 
GSP (Gana Sangram Parishad), held in 
New Delhi on 2 February 1980, Delhi 
accepted in principle five of the seven 
demands of the agitation. But a crucial 
question was not settled; who was the 
“foreigner”? Who would be deported 
from Assam? The questions had still 
not been answered till the last unsuc¬ 
cessful round of negotiations, held in 
New Delhi from 11 to 16 October 1980. 

As we go to the press, a fresh round 
of talks between the agitation leaders 
and the government of India is sche¬ 
duled to be held sometime in the 
middle of May. The foundation for this 
round was laid by Mrs Gandhi herself 
during her recent visit to Silchar on 12 
April. She asked Assam CM Mrs Ano- 
wara Taimur to meet the agitation 
leaders and discuss the preliminaries 
for the resumption of talks on the 
“foreigners issue.” Subsemiently, 
Assam’s home minister, Mr Ramesh 
Chandra Saharia, and finance minis¬ 
ter, Mr Keshub Chandra Gogoi, volun¬ 
teered to sit with the agitation leaders 
to do the groundwork for the fresh 
talks. 

The failure of the October talks had 
had severe repercussions in Assam. 
The angry agitation leaders called a 
bandh in the Brahmaputra valley on 27 


October 1980; MLAs were gberaoed 
and there was large-scale violence in 
many places. Apart from the CRP and 
the BSF, the army had to be called in 
to restore law and order. The govern¬ 
ment too took action to break the 
morale of the agitation. Army en¬ 
gineers broke the year-long oil block¬ 
ade f Sunday 7 December 1980) and 
subsequently the blockade on the 
movement of plywood, jute, cane and 
bamboo collapsi^. And the momen¬ 
tum of the agitation too seemed to 
have been punctured. The call uven 
by the AASU and the GSP lor a 
24-hour non-cooperation movement on 
6 February this pear in protest against 
New Delhi’s failure to hold further 
talks was ignored by most government 
employees. Under pressure now, 
AASU and GSP leaders now asked for 
a peaceful and constitutional settle¬ 
ment of the issue. They wound up their 
agitation prouammes on 11 February 
1981 with a 12-hour “mass fast” at the 
Raj Bhavan in Shillong. A week later, 
on 18 Februaiy, they decided for the 
first time to join any funher talks with 
the government of India “without pre¬ 
conditions.” 

But why did the talks fail so many 
times? What were the intractable 
issues on which no a^eement could be 
reached? A look at what went wrong in 
the past will certainly help avoid prob¬ 



Mrs Gandhi at her first talks 


lems in the future. We place the posi¬ 
tions of the agitation and the govern¬ 
ment on key matters side by side. 

• The principle of detection of fore¬ 
igners 

AASU: Foreigners should be 

detected mainly on the basis of the 
Constitution and the present laws, 
including the Citizenship, Passport 
and the Foreigners Acts. In doing so, 
the National Register of Citizenship 
(NRC) of 1951 and the 1952 electoral 
rolls should be used. 

Government: Foreiuers will be de¬ 
tected on the basis of the Constitution, 
any relevant international treaty, 
national committments and human 
considerations. The ration card mi^t 
be a valid document to decide 
citizenship. Hindu foreigners could be 
given special treatment (thereby im¬ 
plying that reli^on should also be a 
factor in detecting foreigners). 

• Deletion of foreigners* names from 
voters' lists 

AASU; Names of all the identified 
foreigners must be deleted from the 
voters’ lists before any election is 
scheduled in Assam. 

Government: “Foreigners” who en¬ 
tered Assam after 1971 will be de¬ 
tected and their names will be deleted 
from the electoral rolls. 

• Deportation/distribution of fore¬ 
igners 

AASU: In the interest of the 
sovereignity, integritv and secular sta¬ 
tus of me country, the foreimers de¬ 
tected should be deported from the 
country aqd those whom the govern¬ 
ment faib to deport for reasons best 
known to them, mav be settled in 
India, but it should be ensured that 
the burden will not fall on Assam 
Mone. The burden ^f a national prob¬ 
lem must be ^ared by the whole 
nation. 

Government: Only those who en¬ 
tered Assam after 25 March 1971 alone 
will be deported, and Assam should 
house those who came in the 1951-1971 
period. 
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• ConatftiitloHl nfegnud 

AA8U: The inner line permit 

L should be invoduced for the next 
115-20 year* to prevent the re-entry of 
-those “foreigners’* who have been sent 
out of Assam. 

Government: fio. 
e Identity cards 

AASU: Identity cards with photo- 
Kraphs must be introduced for 
eligible Indian voters residing m 
Assam. 

Government: Foreigners who 

entered Assam between the years 
1951-71 will also be given identity 
cards. 

• Border, and other long-term mea¬ 
sures 

AASU: Expeditious and effective 
^teps should be taken to prevent any 
'further influx of foreimers into Assam 
by strengthening border security and 
registranon procedures. The govern¬ 
ment should erect, in due course, 

. either a “permanent wall” or the crea¬ 
tion of “no man’s land," or such other 
suitable permanent obstruction all 
along the border to ensure border 
security with adequate forces, so that 
one checkpost becomes visible from 
the other. 

Government: Adequate measures 
have been taken. 

• Birth and death and household reg¬ 
isters 

AASU: Binh and death registers ip aU 
, blocks, villages and towns should be 
strictly maintained in order to prevent 
any infiltration of foreigners’ names 
into the voters’ lists and household 
registers. 

Government: Household registers 
can be prepared without detecting 
foreigners. 

Pradeep Dasgupta 
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Will Mr Bhajan Lai 
be the next CM? 

Chandigarh; The last couple of months 
|have been very troublesome for 
^Haryana’s Conmessfl) chief minister, 
Mr Bhaian LaL His party president, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, has received, in 
two instalments, serious charges of 
corruption s^ainst him and about half- 
a-dozen of his cabinet colleagues. Such 
charges can unnerve any chief minis¬ 
ter and more so Mr Bhajan Lai since 
he became chief minister on the 
wishes of the Prime Minister. To add 
insult to injury, Mr Bhajan Lai has 
been constantly refused a hearing with 
Mrs Gandhi, where he could have 
explained his position. Mr Bhajan 
Lai’s future, for the moment, seems 
bleak for he has been told that 
Haryana should prepare itself for 
general elections before June 1982. 

The two memoranda and the un- 
spending elections has only isolated Mr 
Bhajan Lai. Those who had joined 
hands in supporting him on the com- 


Branding continues in Bihar 



Sahib Mahto, the branded boy 


Begusarai (Bihar): In the beginning of 
April, there was a sensation in this 
small town (barely 75 kms from Pat¬ 
na), when 12-year-oId Sahib Mahto 
recounted his pathetic tale of captiv¬ 
ity and torture before local govern¬ 
ment officials. For over a month, the 
young boy said, he had been kept 
confined in a dark, dingy room where 
he would be continuallybranded with 
red, hot iron rods, and beaten up srith 
kitchen tongs. He was not even 
allowed to scream. If, however, he 
did, only to ease the pain, the torture 
was intensified. At best, only a sob 
would be permitted. Lest he run 
awm, a bell was tied round his body. 

This barbarity, as the boy com¬ 
plained, was perpetrated by the boy’s 


master, Mr K. D. Jha, an executive 
engineer of the Bihar State Electricity 
Board. The others who aided him 
were his wife and his peon. Sahib 
Mahto's only crime was that he was 
poor and that he happened to be from 
the same village as Mr Jha’s in-laws. 
That gave enough reason for Mr Jha 
to employ him and the young boy was 
forced to become a servant in the Jha 
household. Apart from cooking. Sahib 
was made to do all types of <rad jobs 
around the house, in an effort to keep 
Mrs Jha happy. At one point of time. 
Sahib could bear it no longer and 
tried to run away. He was caught and 
subjected to the most inhuman treat¬ 
ment. 

Later, for some unknown reason. 
Sahib was released from captivity. He 
met local officials and told them ab¬ 
out the suffering he had to undergo. 
On the advijce of the officials, an FIR 
was filed ^ Sahib and a case insti¬ 
tuted against his tormentors. The 
police had no alternative but to arrest 
Mr Jha, bis wife, and the pmn. 

Even as the accused await trial, 
constant pressure is being exerted by 
the accused on Sahib’s family to with¬ 
draw the case. In fact, the accused 
have even tlweatened the family with 
dire consequences, if they pursued 
the matter. 

S. P. Sagar 


mon “Hate Itonsi Lai” plank feel that 
this Js the opportune moment when 
they should project themselves as 
prospective candidates for leadership 
in the state. Among them are the 
central awculture minister, Mr Rao 
Birendra Sin^, the Himachal Pradesh 
Contfess(I) Committee chief, Mr Har- 
pal Singh, the central minister of state 
for petroleum and chemicals, Mr Oal- 
bir Sin^, and the Congress(I) MP Mr 
Chiranjilal. That they are ambitious 
and wiUing to come back to the state is 
well knotvn; Mr Rao Birendra Singh 
feels that he holds sway over an impor¬ 
tant community—the Ahirs—in the 
state and that he alone would be 
acceptable to a majority of the people; 
Mr Dalbir Singh feels he represents 
over 25% of the voters and his being a 
Harijan placed him above the others 
in the race for leadership and Mr 


Bhajan Lai 
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Chiranjilal’s contention is that he is 
known for his honesty and if Haryana 
could have a Gupta chief minister, he 
had as much ri^t, being a brahmin. 
There are two other candidates who 
have a natural claim to leadership— 
Mr Bansi Lai, the former CM and, of 
course, Mr Bhajan Lai himself. 

While Mr Bansi Lai is still revered 
as the architect of modem Hatyana, he 
has not been able to convince Mrs 
Gandhi that he could be an asset to the 
party in the state by attracting the jats 
who owe their allegiance to the Lok 
Dal. Perhaps, his overexposure during 
the Emergency is another reason why 
Mrs Gandhi does not want him to lead 
the state. Mr Bhajan Lai, on the other 
hand, has all the qualifications neces¬ 
sary for becoming the CM but with the 
charges of corruption against him, he 
hardW stands a chance. 

While the incumbents fight it out 
among themselves on who is fit to 
become CM, the conflicts within the 
party continue. This despite the warn¬ 
ing given by Mrs Gandhi. The conflicts 
have not been kept behind closed 
doors. In fact, in a reported confession-, 
al sutement made in a Bombay week¬ 
ly, Pracbhand, the editor wrote that 
his source of information for the series 
of articles on the political situation in 
Haryana was none other than Mr Bansi 
Lai’s l^islator son, Mr Surinder 
Singh. The Prime Minister has no 
choice but to go in for someone who is 
non-controversial as a politician and 
has the capacity to lead the party to 
victory in the state. 

Satish Kumar 
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Was the PM’s life 
really in danger? 

New Delhi: Five top officers of the 
engineering and security departments 
of Air India were dismissed on 29 
April. They are: Mr P. Kharkar, the 
director of engineering, Mr A. $. Kar- 
nik, deputy director of engineering 
(maintenance), Mr T. K. Raisinghani 
and Mr R. Srinivasan, security mana¬ 
gers, and Mr N. S. Y. Rao, the senior 
security officer. Their termination 
came in the wake of the enquiry 
carried out by intelligence officials, 
following the detection of the attemp¬ 
ted sabotage to the Air India Boeing 
707 Maka/u,which the Prime Minister 
was going to use in her forthcoming 
foreign tour. But even while the sus¬ 
pension orders are executed, ques¬ 
tions still remain regarding the 
alleged sabotage of the aircraft. 

Was the attempted sabotage of Air 
India’s Boeing 707, Makalu (Civil Avia¬ 
tion registration no. VT-DPM) aimed 
at the lue of the Prime Minister? The 
startling disclosure made by the union 
home minister, Mr Zail Singh, in the 
Lok Sabha on 27 April has left many 
wondering if the defects reportedly in 
the aircraft on 17 April, 18 days before 
the PM was expected to use the air¬ 
craft, were indeed aimed at sabotaging 
her foreign trip. 

According to the home minister’s 
statement, Makalu, which was ear¬ 
marked for use by the PM during her 
trip to Switzerland, Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates (from 5 to 13 
May), returned to Bombay from Abu 
Dhabi on 15 April. Periodic insp^tion 
of category *P J’ started on the aircraft 
in the Santa Cruz hangars of Air India 
on the same day. Two days later, on 17 
April, all the necessary control cables 
were inspected and were certified to 
be satisfactory, except for one elevator 
cable which was found to be slightly 
frayed. On 20 April, the cable was 
replaced. On that day, some other 
“unnatural” defects in the cable, sys¬ 
tem of the aircraft came to light. 
Following this the engineers were 
ordered to inspect all the cables thor¬ 
oughly. These checks revealed that 
four vital cable systems—those relat¬ 
ing to the elevator, rudder, horizontal 
stabiliser and rudder trim—had been 
affected. The engineers came to the 
conclusion that these defects could not 
have been due to normal wear and 
tear of the aircraft. 

Mr Zail Singh said that the cables 
had been cut in a manner so as to 
“ordinarily preclude detection.” He 
further stated that experts had con¬ 
cluded that it was a “clear case of 
attempted sabotage.” Said, he: “If the 
mischief had not been fortunately de¬ 
fected in time, this would have re¬ 
sulted in crash of the aircraft, not 
immediately but after a lapse of some 
time." 

Why did the home minister make a 
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•tateawnt irefir^g an Ah' todfa' air^' 
craft? Should not uis job have been 
left to the civil aviation minister, Mr 
A. P. Shanna? Aviation experts con¬ 
tacted by Sunday said that “cables cut 
in a manner to preclude detection,” 
was unacceptable in aviation parlance. 
They said that the Boeings were air¬ 
craft with a fail-safe detection method. 
Due to thi^ there is no fault in the 
aircraft which is undetectable. Every 
aircraft is subjected to periodical tests 
and checks by licensed and qualified 
engineers. After every flight, whether 
it be for five minutes or five hours, 
there is a check, known as the Transit- 
A check. Thereafter there is a Transit- 
B check, then a lOO-hours check, and 
so on. Each of these checks are carried 
out on the basis of a check list pro¬ 
vided by the manufacturers of the 
aircraft. The manufacturers, in 4urn, 
base their check lists according to the 
guidelines of the Federal Aviation 
Authority of the USA. 

Undetectability, therefore, could 
arise only if the checks are not carried 
out properly, the expens say. In any 
event, if an aircraft is to be used by a 
WIP, it is subjected further to checks, 
including anti-sabotage checks. Even 
if a sabotage was intended against the 
PM, it is unlikely that it could have 
been executed more than a week be¬ 
fore her departure. Moreover, a costly 
aircraft like a Boeing 707 could not 
have been kept grounded for such a 
long period due to the PM’s trip. The 
sabotage, therefore, could have been 
directed at the aircraft for other 
reasons as well. 

Our Delhi Correspondent 

CONFESSIONS 

1 was forced to 
put up an act ’ 

London: Remember Linda Lovelace? 
The blue movie star of the early 
Seventies whose name appeared in 
books like Inside Linda Lovelace and 
Intimate Diaries of Linda Lovelace. 
Well, she only did, obtrusively and on 
film, all those unbelievable things that 
please men and foster their fantasies, 
but did them willingly, for her own 
pleasure. The Lovelace film Deep 
Throat was the chic-pom of its time 
and everyone including professors, 
politicians and their wives, made it a 
point to see it. In that era, teeming 
with lacklustre “libbers” grumbling 
about women's dislike of being sex 
objects, such persons thought it 
wonderful to observe explicit sex with¬ 
out feeling any qualms about it, since 
the star just adored what she was 
doing and said so in countless inter¬ 
views. She claimed she was really a 
nymphomaniac and spoke of her in¬ 
satiable fascination and reverence for 
every conceivable sexual act. 

But only the most innocent and 
uninformed among Britons have not 
heard of Linda Lovelace. Thus, on a 
quiet Saturday evening a few weeks 
ago, when she set many a drawing 


irbbii kblaM, with 

the truth relating to her . past,, la a 
televised confession, it shatter^ the 
serenity of male chauvinists and 
boosted the morale of feminists, all in 
one sweeping statement. 

Now it turns out she “never experi¬ 
enced any pleasure” and indeed, 
hated, loathed, and was terrified of 
what she was doing and did it only 
because she was forced every step of 
the way by her then husband and 
jailer. Chuck Traynor. She was con¬ 
tinually threatened with violence by 
him and his sidekicks. 

The idea of the confession was to 
promote her new book. Ordeal. If one 
goes by her appearance on TV, she did 
not look one bit a porno-heroine. The 
simple dress, the unglamorous way she 
had done her hair gave the impression 
of her being, if anything, puritanical. 

For two and a half yearsi she saw in 
her book, Traynor abused her physi- 
cally and mentally, took sadistic satis¬ 
faction at watching her endure the 
worst provocation, and even forced 
her, against her will, to become his 
wife so that she could not testify in 
court against him. She performed and 
he got pmd. “If 1 did what he'told me, I 
lived. That was the deal,” she main¬ 
tains. Incidentally, daughfer of a 
policeman and waitress, she was really 
Linda Boreham. Her mother was given 
to uncontrollable fits of rage. A beat¬ 
ing with a broom-handle and .a torrent 
of abuse was in store for Linda if she 
returned home after 11 pm. Sex was 
taboo in conversations in the Boreham 
household, despite Linda having given 
birth to an illegitimate child which her 
mother put out for adoption. She had 
no money and little education'when 
she met Traynor, who promised to take 
full responsibility for her. Reassured 
of her future, Linda decided to go and 
live with him. The benevolent man 
then ran short of money—he had a 
drug-smuggling case pending against 
him—and he started making lurid de¬ 
mands on her, which went from crimin¬ 
al to worse. 

The way she tells it, the humiliation 
enforced on had her living on pain¬ 
killers and dope merely to inject a 
numbness into her body and brain. 
Among her celebrated clients, inciden¬ 
tally, was Sammy Davis, Junior. 
Traynor made the switch to Holly¬ 
wood, and the new surroundings and 
public prominence seemingly gave her 
the confidence and opportunity to 
escape. It was generally known that 
Traynor had found another “queen” 
and, therefore, Linda had been left 
alone. 

It is hard not to feel skeptical about 
such a story. How could Traynor assert 
such control over her?Could she not 
have run away earlier;^ Is it not in¬ 
credible that the once sex-symbol of 
the pornfilm-industry ended up on 
state security? But the contents m her 
latest book, she says, has come out in 
print after she went through the stif- 
fest lie-detector test, and no one men¬ 
tioned in it has sued her .as yet. 
Ashis Ray 
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Pahadia's troubles 
are not yet over 

Jaipur: Even as members of the Rajas¬ 
than Congress(I) ministry await the 
outcome of the meeting between Mr 
Jagannath Pahadia and the Prime 
Minister, the question that is upper¬ 
most in their minds is, will the CM 
continue in office till ^e end of his 
term? The question has, in fact, been 
haunting the mind of the chief minis¬ 
ter himself. 

What had apparently caused the 
jitters was first the election of Mr 
Ahmed Bux Sindhi as the deputy 
speaker of the Rajasthan Vidhan 
Sabha, much against the wishes of the 
CM who had nominated Mr Taquiddin 
for deputy speakership. (Sunday 26 
April). Then came the resignation of 
Mr Ramnarain Chaudhusy, president 
of the PCC(I) and a nominee of Mr 
Pahadia. Mr Chaudhury’s rather be¬ 
lated list of names of office-bearers 
was rejected by the high command on 
the grounds of being partisan. Subse¬ 
quently, Mr Chaudhury was asked to 
hand in his resignation. Coincidental¬ 
ly, the resignation came at a time 
when Mr Pahadia inducted Mr Sheesh 
Ram Ola, one of Mr Chaudhury’s chief 
political enemies, into the state minis- 
t^. Now that Mr Chaudhury's resigna¬ 
tion has been accepted, Mr Pahadia’s 
apprehension that his erstwhile 
friend-tumed-enemy will spread more 
stories about his inefficient adminis¬ 
tration, may turn out to be true. In¬ 
deed, since Mr Buta Singh’s report on 
Mr Pahadia’s administration (Sunday 
26 April) more harm has been done to 
the CM’s confidence for it came as a 
shock to the chief minister. 

Even while the CM’s confidence 
was tottering, Mr Pahadia gave full 
vent to his anger against his political 
detractors. A large number of houses 
built in a colony developed by Mr 
Shivram Sharma, a Congress(I) MLA, 
were razed to the ground by the Urban 
Improvement Trust bulldozers result¬ 
ing in a damage of property worth 
lakhs of rupees. Incidentally, Mr Shiv¬ 
ram Sharma was one of the four MLAs 
who had earlier met Mrs Gandhi to 
complain against the non-functioning 
of the Pahadia government. In another 
instance of vengeance, another de- 
putationist, Mr S&riram Gotewala, was 
served a notice for the payment of a 
bill of over Rs two lakhs as penalty to 
the state electricity board, tor misuse 
of power during the Janata rule. 

Perhaps Mr Pahadia’s fears about 
his continuing in office are exagger¬ 
ated. The anti-reservation agitation in 
Gujarat has spread to parts of Rajas¬ 
than, though m less violent forms. It 
wems unlikely that given the prevail¬ 
ing tension in the border areas of the 
state, the high command would like to 
heighten the tension by ousting Mr 
Pahadia,'himself a harijan. 

MUap Chand Dandia 


The CIA: USA’s illegal 
emigrant smugglers 


Washington: Perhaps the biggest 
crises confitMiting America is the one 
of illegal emigrants. Current esti¬ 
mates place the numbers of illegal 
aliens in America at nearly six mil¬ 
lion. Every year they keep on coming. 
That places the figure at one illegal 
entry to every legal immi^nt admit¬ 
ted mto America. Illegal immigrants 
circumvent every loophole in the im¬ 
migration laws of the USA. Thw 
sometimes stumble across the US- 
Mexico border to a rain of bullets. 
Many are shot dead. They need not do 
that if |hey only knew t^e laws. 

An often neglected, frequently 
^ossed over, clause in the Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Act of 1949 
states that illegal aliens can gain 
entity into America for high treason of 
their motherland. This section of the 
law is almost unknown and even im¬ 
migration officials had to thumb 
through old volumes to track down its 
contents, when it came up, somewhat 
unexpectedly, in a bill sponsored by 
Representative Elizabeth Holtzman 
to amend the Immigration Acts. 

Section 29 of Rep. Holtzman’s bill 
sought the repeal of an innocuous 
immigration act (Section 7 of the Act 
of 20 June 1949 better known as the 
CIA Act of 1949) which reads: 
“Whenever the director (of the CIA), 
the attorney general, and the commis¬ 
sioner of immigration shall determine 
that the entry of a particular alien 
into the United States for permanent 
residence is in the interest of national 
security or essential to the further¬ 
ance of the national intelligence mis¬ 
sion, such alien and his immediate 
famUy shall be given entry into the 
United States for permanent resi¬ 
dence without regard to their in¬ 
admissibility under the immigration 
or any other laws and regulations, or 
the failure to comply with such laws 
and regulations pertaining to admissi¬ 
bility. Provided: That the number of 
aliens and members of their immedi¬ 
ate families entering the United 
States shall in. no case exceed 1(X) 
persons in any one fiscal year." Pul 
more bluntly the director of the CLA 
has the authority to admit 100 illegal 
immigrants, who in the normal course 
would have been denied admission 
into America under one of 30 categor¬ 
ies of banned people provided these 
people are willing to commit high 
treason in their homeland. 

In a letter dated 30 October 1979 
the then director of the CIA, Mr 
Stansfield Turner, said that the act 
was “critical to the fulfilment of the 
foreign intelligence mission of the 
Centfal Intelligence Agency.” Mr 
Stanfield wrote that apart from de¬ 
fectors brought into the United States 
under the US Defector Program. Sec¬ 
tion 7, enabled the CIA to admit 


aliens who “place their careers and 
very lives in jeopardy for the sake 
our country.’* 

(General council Morrison testified 
before the subcommittee, charged 
with looking into Rep. Holtzman’s 
bill, that Section 7 was never invok^ 
oh humanitarian grounds but only to 
further the intelligence mission. “The 
histoqr of the use of this authonty,” 
Morrison said, “Has clearly demons¬ 
trated its value in intelligence collec¬ 
tion and its need for future collec¬ 
tion." Morrison further admitted that 
the section was designed to “permit 
the admission of people who would 
otherwise be inadmissible." 

Section 7 js even far more sweep¬ 
ing than the parole-giving authority of 
the attorney general under which he 
has the power to permit entry to any 
alien, if it is in the national interest to 
do so. In fact, the parole provision is 
invoked every year to enable 
thousands of refi^iees to enter. But, 
unlike parole which r^uires the en¬ 
trant’s status to be reviewed every six 
months, Section 7 allows permanent 
residence to the alien. Apparently 
one major disqualification required 
to be overcome for people admitted 
under Section 7 is the fact that most 
have been members of the (Commun¬ 
ist Party, which is one of 30 disqual¬ 
ifications for admission into the USA. 

But so sweeping is the power 
granted to the CIA under Section 7, 
that as Rep. Holtzman said: “..theore¬ 
tically, drug traffickers, persons con¬ 
victed of serious crimes or other unde¬ 
sirables could be admitted into the 
United States." 

The final report, however, of the 
Select Commission on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy to the Congress 
and the President in March 1981, has 
made absolutely no mention of Sec¬ 
tion 7. But, this commission appointed 
by the President in 1978, was ja diffe¬ 
rent body from the Holtzman (^nfmit- 
tee, whose report has yet to come in. 
It did, however, have the power to 
consider Section 7, but apparently 
chose not to review it. It is unlikpj^ 
that the move to repeal the Section 
will muster much support in the 
Holtzman subcommittee, considering 
the manner in which the CIA has gone 
hammer and tongs to protect its pri¬ 
vilege. 

Nonetheless, the very move to re¬ 
peal the section has served to bring 
into focus what Carl Wack, Assistant 
Commissioner of Immigration, told 
the committee was “the most closely 
held pieces of information that we 

{ irocess." The irony is that the nonnal- 
y vigilant American press notorious 
of feretting out the inner secrets of 
Capitol {[iU has uniformly missed the 
revelatiqps that are now a matter of 
public record. 

AcliM Mehn 
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Here’S 

Amul Milk 

for your 
family 





Pui 21 heaped tablespoons of Amul Milk Powder into a 
*-litre tumbler. Stir into a smooth paste with a tittle 
warm water Add hot water up to top and stir. Milk is 
now ready for drinking. Good for use in tea and coffee, 
and for making cords and desserts. Makes you thankful 
tor Its convenience. Guaranteed pure. 


Amul 

MILK POWDER 
K’s like hovir^ 
Q dairy in 
your home 



Marketed by: 
Gujarat Co-operative Milk Marketing 
Federation Ltd., Anand. 



Save 

a little regularly* 
and everything 
you've 

always dreamt 
of is yours. 



ANahabad Bank's 
Recurring Deposit Scheme 
makes it possible. 

The best thing about this Scheme is 
that you can choose your own monthly 
deposit sum. From a minimum of 
Rs. 10/- to a maximum of Rs. 1,000/-, 
over a period of 1 to 10 years. 

So you save and earn with no great 
effort. And what you finally get 
back could be as much as 50% more 
than what you've deposited., 
perhaps more I Making it possible for 
you to buy what you've always dreamt of. 
For details, drop in at your nearest 
Allahabad Bank branch. 


iHs - 

ALLAHABAD BANK 

Year Own Bsidt 

(A Government of India Undertaking) | 
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Indel#n«ibl» purcha— _ 

The left hand not knowing what the right hand doei may 
be a common thing in m«ny government departments, 
but when the two hands belong to the defence ministry, 
one has to start worrying. During the Janata regime, the 
navy purchased helicopter-dropped torpedoes from an 
Italian firm. The deal was rushed through as the then 
PM's son, Mr Kanti Desai, the then PM‘s secr^ary, the 
late Mr V. Shanker, and the then naval chief, Admu^ S. 
N. Kohli, showed keen interest in it. These torpedoes 
were to be used in Sea King helicopters. But before the 
purchase, it was not tested to siee if the Sea Kings could 
use the Italian torpedoes. So, now the navy has in stock a 
large number of helicopter-dropped torpedoes it cannot 
use, because they cannot be loaded on Sea King 
helicopters. Will the defence audit and Parliament’s 
public account’s committee look into this scandal? 

Public sector giants remain 
headless _ 

The Food Corporation of India has been without a 
chairman for over nine months now. A move was 
recently made to elevate the present managing director, 
Mr K. V. Seshadri, to that post. While the agriculture 
minister, Rao Birendra Singh, is favourably disposed 
towards this, the other higher-ups in the government are 
against it. Some of them mvour Mr B. C. Gangopadhyay, 
at present secretary in the food department (ministry of 
agriculture and rural re-construction), who had pre¬ 
viously held the post of FCI chairman for a short period 


the minimum facility of telephone and telex connec¬ 
tions. The priority allotment of connections has been 
withdrawn and the units have been pladed under the 
‘general* category, which means not getting connections 
in ages. The commerce ministry has taken up the matter 
with the telephone authorities at various levels, but to 
no effect so far. Another problem faced by the units is 
the absence of liner services at Kandla port. When the 
KFTZ was set up the intention was to utilise the port 
facilities available at Kandla. Now more than 90 per 
cent of the foreign trade cargo of the zone is touted 
through Bombay port. Indian Airlines have also sus¬ 
pended the regular Avro service to Kandla since 1974 
when fuel costs shot up. In addition, housing for 
industrial workers who niunber 3,500 is posing a prob¬ 
lem. The Gujarat government has also not accepted the 
suggestion of the commerce ministry that industries 
located in the KFTZ be declared public utilities to 
prevent strikes and lockouts. The effect of all this will 
be to nullify the concessions already granted, like the 
five-year tax holiday, exemption from customs duty on 
import of capital goods, raw 'materials and components, 
and waiving of octroi, excise and state levies on raw 
materials. 

State trading on way out? _ 

The government seems to be moving away from its 
professed policy of allowing public sector organisations 
to take up the “commanding heights” of the economy. 
How else could one explain its sudden decision to 
de-canalise the import of raw cashew nuts and place it 
under open general licence. This comes close on the 


till June 1980. He was ear¬ 
lier. managing director in 
the corporation. No one 
knows when and how the 
post will be filled up. A 
chairman is also yet to be 
appointed for the State 
Trading Corporation which 
has been without a top man 
ever since Dr S. C. Bhat- 
tacharjee left on the expiry 
of his three-year contract in 
January. The names of Mr 
B. B. Gujral, additional 
secretary in the department 
of revenue, and Mr S. B. 
Gugnani, additional secret¬ 
ary and financial adviser to 
the commerce ministry, are 
being mentioned. But here 
also the government has not 
yet made up its mind. 
Another STC subsidiary, 
the Projects and Equipment 
Corporation, has also been 
without a chairman for 
quite some time now. 

Trovaila oi free 
trade gone _ 

Export-oriented units in the 
^»dla free trade zone 
ypTZ) are in big trouble. 
They have been denied 



heels of the decision to 
de-canalise the import of 
copper and brass scrap. The 
only remaining condition is 
that 50 per cent of the 
quantity contracted for by 
actual users, export houses 
and trading houses will 
have to be offered to the 
Cashew Corporation of In¬ 
dia (canalising agency for 
the import of raw nuts) for 
distribution to processing 
units. The decision comes in 
the wake of pressure from 
the Cashew Export Promo¬ 
tion Council which passed a 
resolution in October 1980 
demanding decanalisation. 
The government is justify¬ 
ing its action on the ground 
that despite canalisation 
and further modifications 
made in the policy in the 
last two years, it has not 
been possible to secure 
adet^uate quantities from 
traditional sources like East 
Africa. But this argument is 
specious because the tradi¬ 
tional sources are them¬ 
selves facing a shortage due 
to bad crops. They are also 
trying themselves to set up 
processing units for export. 
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SUNDAY SPECIAt 


Pakistan’s brave 
Urdu poets 


T ime was when Urdu poetry 
was slogan-loaded and 
hi^y didactic: that poetry 
oiuy reflected the needs of 
its age. Today, for the same 
reason, the tone of Urdu poetry in the 
subcontinent has become more con¬ 
templative and individualistic. Iqbal’s 
Sere jubma se acbcba Hindustan 
Hamara (This India of ours is better 
than all other lands) and Josh Maliha- 
bad’s East India Co. ke tanandon ka 
naam (To the sons of East India Com¬ 
pany) nilfilled their purpose, of infus¬ 
ing people with patriotism. Once free¬ 
dom was attained, and even the Mus¬ 
lim dream of a separate state was 
realised, poets woke up to the fact that 
reality, after all, was not as glamorous 
as the dream had been. 

The aftermaths of partition en¬ 
gulfed poets in sorrow and disillusion¬ 
ment. The worst affected were, 
obviously, the mubajira (refugees) 
who had crossed the border into Pakis¬ 
tan in the name of religion. On 
reaching Karachi, the city of lights, a 
muhajir poet bemoaned, Aap ke sba- 
bar mein raunak tho bahut bai; Lekin 
apne ghar ke daro-deewar kaban se 
laoon (Your city is full of lights; but 
how can I call this my own home)?' 
Mustafa Zaidi from Allahabad de¬ 
scribes his plight in his new home in 
the following words, Pyas aisi ki xuban 
moob se nikal ayee bai; Koikusloom 
koi darya koi katbra made de (The 
thirst is so meat that my tongue hangs 
out; isn’t there a drop to quench my 
thirst)? 

A new wave in Urdu poetry swrat 
the subcontinent in the mid 19S()’s 
when the existential verses of poets 
like Akhtar-ul-Iman in India and Nasir 
Kazmi in Pakistan became extremely 
popular. The poet realised that during 
the freedom struggle he had played a 
subservient role to the poltician. It was 
his turn now to assert himself and talk 
of his individuality. The poetry he 
wrote was highly subjective and con¬ 
templative. His poetry of the interior 
landscape talked of psychological 
problems and questioned individual 
restlessness. Writes Kazmi, Hum jaa- 
gein, taron se karein baatein; Dukbia 
aankbfin dboondb rabeen vobi pyarki 
dbatein (I keep awake, and talk to the 
stars; burdened eyes are searching for 
a familiar love). 


i poetry 
id and 


By Mehru Jaffer 


The sons of the soil could afford to 
indulge in a little romanticism, even as 
turmoil surrounded them, with Faraz 
Ahmad, the popular lyric writer from 
Punjab, saying, Ab ke bum bicbde tbo 
sbayad kabbt mwabon mein miley; Jis 
tarib sookbe buey pbool kitabon mein 
miley (This time when we part, then 
perhaps we shall meet in dreams; just 
as dry petals are found in forgotten 
books). But the uprooted mubajir poet, 
concentrated mainly in Karachi, con¬ 
tinued his search for identity .and 
continued to write about his obsession 
with the idea of exile. 

The political circumstances in 
Pakistan did not allow poets to remain 
self-indulgent for long. Soon a volcanic 
burst of verses like Athar Abbas’s 
Vaban bom baiane ki ijaxat nabin 
(You are not allowed to blow a horn 
here), surfaced. While poets like Josh 
seem outdated in their lifetime, Ur 
Wazir Agha, Zafar Iqbal and Amjad 
Islam Amjad took over as stalwarts of 
a new kind of poetry. Lahore remains 
a centre where much creative writing 
is done, but the verses written are so 
symbolic, so full of metaphor that 
they go above the heads of most of the 
Pak poets’ countrymen. 

That is, apparently, one reason why 
the present military regime has not 
touched the poets despite the fact that 
their poetry is often provocatively hos¬ 
tile to the generals. As long as the 
message is not understood by the large 
majority, the fundamentalist govern-' 
ment feels quite safe. Says Dr Gopi 
Chand Narang, head, Urdu depart¬ 
ment, Jamia. Millia, Delhi: “Poe^ 
written in Pakistan today has definite 
political undertones but only the dis¬ 
cerning ear can hear the nuance.” 

Then again, there is a genuine sym¬ 
pathy for fundamentalism among sec¬ 
tions of Pakistanis. This explains why 
Josh the octogenarian poet, is living in 
exile in his own country today, without 
the Pakistanis showing much sym¬ 
pathy for him. Josh is being punished 
not because he was critical of dicta¬ 
torship but because he committed the 
sacrilegious mistake of criticising 
Islam and a patriotic Muslim like 
Iqbal. 

Faiz Ahmed Faiz does not live in 
Pakistan anymore; but he has not been 
banished into exile by the military 
regime either. The reason why he stajrs 
away from Pakistan is because his 


lifestyle is illegal in Pakistan today. So 
he has chosen to stay in Beirut instead, 
after his friend Z. A. Bhutto fell from 
power. He edits the Afro-Asian wri¬ 
ters’ maguine now. "I would have 
admired him more if Faiz had stayed 
at home and participated in the strug¬ 
gle to make the country a better place 
to live in,” says a young poet who is 
still in Pakistan. 

Many look with disdain at the aris- 
tocrat-like lifestyle which Faiz follows, 
but few deny that he is the only poet in 
the subcontinent who has held the fort 
for three decades. His verses are as 
powerful today as they were when Fai» 
was a practising revolutionary. When 
he was jailed and nearly hanged in 
connection with the Rawalpincu Con¬ 
spiracy Case in the 1950’s, raiz wrote 
from behind the bars, Matai labo 
kalam cbbin gayi tbo kya gbam bai, ke 
kboon-eniil mein duba lee bain un- 

f lian; Labon pe mobrein lagi bain tbo 
ya, ke rakb dee bain bar ek balkaye 
sanjeer mein suban main ne. Today 
Faiz may look like a dandy, but his 
spirit remains that of an incorrigible 
progressive. Only recently he wrote. 
Jab taj ucbale jaenge, Jab takbtgiraye 
jaenge. Jab able safa mardoode baram 
masnatb pe bitbaye Jaenge (When 
crowns will be thrown into the air, 
when thrones will be smashed; when 
common man and the oppressed will 
be seated on the chairs of power). 

The distinguishing feature of Faiz’s 
poetry is its variety. His verses are 
multi-dimensional and communicate 
at different levels. The following verse 
is highly subjective but political at the 
same time. Hat us sbokh ke abista se 
kbulte-bue bontb , apna maunzoon.e 
sukban inke siva aur nabin. Faiz is at 
his romantic best when he says, GuJon 
niein rang bbare badenau bahar cbaie; 
Cbale bbi aao ki gulsban ka karobar 
cbaie. 

An interesting development in 
modem Urdu poetry is the seriousness 
of thought in verses written by women. 
Fehmida Riaz rose to f anw as a ^kes- 
man of feminine sensibilities. Earlier 
female poets had used the masculine 
gender in their writing: for the first 
time in the existence of Urdu poetry 
the feelings of a housewife, a mother 
and a qnother-to-be are written about 
from their pomt of view by Fehmida 
Riaz. Kishwar Nahid is a delightful 
satirist while the verses of Parveen 






shMrmm^ 

hifh InfdlMtual eallm. 

An nsnoiiito of • protott poet it 
Iqbal Sajid whosa vanaa ara tubcla 
and wall clad in auphamlnn. Writas 
Salld,*J« amal aa to kabin ka bhJ aa 
rakha dosttm; Kbudparasti Id kaiaeia 
kbwahiab bakut mahtmd pad! (This 
system has left us nownara: wa are 
having to pay a heavy price for nar¬ 
cissism). 

Says Shaldl Jalali in similar tones, 
Rabte bain kutcb malool se ebabra 
pados mala, Itaa aa tar kaaJJya dboJak 
Id dbap ko (There are some sad faces 
in the neighbourhood; do not raise so 


srtM is doa of Aia ttmat angcj' 
poets in Pakistan today even names 
Zia, which means light, in his poetry, 
Zidaaatb ko tda, aanar ko saba, baaaa 
ko kbuda kya likhaia (Why would 1 
call darkness light, a sttMin a fresh 
braese, a man a god)? . 

Yet anothm* example of fearless¬ 
ness is the late Ibne Insha’s verse, 
written about two years ago, lasbajl ab 
koocb karo, is shabar main du ka 
lagaaa kya; Vababaa ko sukoa sa kya 
matblab, iogi ka aagar main tbikana 
kya (Insha, m us leave this place; one 
is not feeling happy in this city any 


som; Ittid the Uvaik iMW is Mt 
earned with peace end the yogi who 
hat no place in civilitatiott). 

One reason why the quality of mod¬ 
ern Urdu poetry m Paldstan is super¬ 
ior to Urdu poetry written in recent 
years in India it political repretskm: 
the power of verse it becoming one w 
the mott important weapont in this 
fight. Paradoxically, the comparative 
ttability in India bat turned progret- 
sive wntert into pedants. Poetry in 
Pakistan is thriving thanks to the 
circumstances, which are described by 
poets themselves as “contradictory 
and disastrous." 


write about the 
plight of the oppressed’^ 


. How did you bacoma a poat? 
* A: I am a poet by birth. 1 don’t 
know of any other member of my 
family who is a poet. My family 
profession is stone-quarriet. 

Q: When did you start writing? 

A: When the sub-continent was 
echoing with the inspiring verses of 
poets like Nazir Kazmi, Muzaffar 
Iqbal and Shahzad Ahmad. The 
period was the mid-1950’s. 

Q: Do you have a profession, be¬ 
sides writing poetry? 

A: Alfazon ki kheti bad/ ke siva aur 
kutchh nabin karta boon (Besides 
cultivating words, 1 do nothing 
else). 

Q; Do you earn enough to be able to 
support a wife and six children? 
A: Sometimes I earn enough, some¬ 
times not enough and sometimes a 
little more than enough. 

Q: Do any of your children want to 
become a poet? 

A; My eldest daughter who is 11 
years old is very good in Urdu. But I 
don’t want her to become a poet. 
Q: Why? 

A: Why should she? Look at me. I 
have reduced myself to nothing but 
a poet. 

Q: But isn’t that great, to be just a 
poet? 

A: I don’t know. 1 can’t forget the 
hardships I have to go through. The 
sacrifices that I am called to make 
all the time. I don’t want another 
generation to go through ail this, all 
over again. 

Q: What sort of hardships do you 
have to go through apart from the 
financial ones? 

A: Yes, financial hardships. But the 
struggle to be accepted as a poet 
was veiy difficult. There are so 
many self-styled custodians of liter¬ 
ature who have the power to reject 
honest poetry if it does not foUpw 
their respective ‘isms.’ 

Q; What role did the political situa¬ 
tion in your ebuntry play in inspir¬ 
ing you to write? 

A; That poetry which is only politic¬ 
al is. hot my cup of tea. The plight of 
the oppressed inspires me to write 


The mail who is described as the 
conscience of modem Pakistan is 
sbort-statured, dark-complexioned 
and has hollow cheeks. At fust glance. 
Iqbal Sajid (42) seems to be a man of 
few words but once pricked into talk¬ 
ing about poetry he is like a volcano 
that spontaneously erupts. But, on the 
subject of politics, ana political poet¬ 
ry, Sajid mice again becomes tight- 
hpped. “I am a literary person and not 
a politician,’' says the poet who has 
received formal education only till 
class ten. Bom in a villsMe in Saharan- 
pur, UP, half bis famify migrated to 
Pakistan after partition. Sajid is in 
India these days meeting relatives 
who are scattered all over Bijnor, 
Sabaranpur, Meemt, Bombay and De¬ 
lhi. Excerpts from an interview with 
the poet: 

about them, wherever they may be. 
My inspiration is life in its totality 
and my search is for the universal 
truth. My goal is artistic perfection. 

S can you write the truth under 
e existing circumstances of your 
country? 

A: Yes. I will give you an example. 
Jahan bhoochal faseel-o-dar mein 
rahte hain; Hamara haunsla dekho 
ham aise ghar mein rahte hain. 
Lahoo se Jo uthai theen woh deewa- 
rein nahin apni; Yehi mehsoos hota 
hai paraye ghar mein rahte hain. 
(See our courage! We live in such a 
house where storms are kept within 
bounds. The wails that were raised 
with blood are not our own; the 
feeling pervades that we are living 
in some other’s house). This is a 
poem by nm which has been broad¬ 
cast over Radio Pakistan. 


Iqbal ^Jid 



Q: How do you reach the masses? 
A: I just told you my verses are 
broadcast, telecast and published 
in newspapers and magazines all 
the time. My gbaxals are sung by 
vocalists like Farida Khannum and 
Ghulam All. 

Q: Is it because your poetry is so 
symbolic, so inteuectual and is not- 
understood by the masses that you 
have free access to the media? 

A; I don’t know. 

Q; Do you feel safe as a poet in 
Pakistan? 

A: Very safe. 

Q: Has any one of vour colleagues 
been vicumised for writing the 
truth? 

A: I don’t know. You ask too many 
political questions. I am aj^t and 
not a imlitical leader. Taut to me 
about literature and not politics. 

Q; Is there any censorship on poets 
in Pakistan? 

A: There is censorship on poets who 
crudely, and in very direct terms 
criticise individuals or institutions. 
Direct verse is not poetry anyway. 
Q; Are you against this sort of 
censorship? 

A: Yes, I am and we also fi^t to 
free poets from any kind of cen¬ 
sorship. 

Q: The undertone of your poetry is 
so political and anti-estabUsbment. 
Isn’t the milit^ regime wary of it? 
A; My poetry is not meant to fright¬ 
en anyone. But if it does frighten 
some, I can’t do anything about it. 
Q: Can you sketch a verbal portrait 
of the poet in modem Pakistan? 
A: He is a man wanting to be heard, 
a man in search of me universal 
truth and above all political consid¬ 
erations. 

Q: Which poet of India impresses 
you most? 

A: Individuals do not impress.me.' 
The environment impresses me. 
But you have excellent poets like 
Muzaffar Hanfi, Kumar Pashi, Bal- 
raj Komal and Adil Mansoor. There 
are many others too but these are 
the names which come to my mind 
at the moment. 










is censored^ 


Fehmida, 35, is a fearless feminist 
from Pakistan. Twice married, she 
gave up her architect first husband’s 
cushy home in London to marrjr Zafar 
Ujjan, a young and struggling journal¬ 
ist. The couple edits the monthly Urdu 
magaiine Awaaz published from 
Karachi, and is cpmmitted to the cause 
of restoring democracy in the country. 

“J don’t know whether Fehmida is a 
feminist, but she is a realist, J know,” 
says Ujjan when asked what it is like 
being married to a feminist. Fehmida 
spoke at length to Mehru Jaffer about 
the frustrations of creative writers 
who are living in a country under a 
military dictatorship. 


, In a conservative society like 
• yours, how are fearless women 
lafe you looked upon? 

A: The government fears us,.rela¬ 
tives are embarrassed by us, and the 
neighbours feel uncomfortable. 

Q; How is the current Islamisation 
drive affecting your socJe^? 

A: There is no Islamisation drive in 
Pakistan. The present government 
dreads the true spirit of Islam. What it 
is trying to do is to introduce a certain 
Saudi Arabian culture which is largely 
tribal in nature. 

Q: President Zia-ul-Haq is as much 
a Pakistani as you claim to be. Why 
would he want to destroy the country 
,with his own hands? 

A; Adolf Hitler was also a German, 
but he destroyed his country. It is all a 
matter of vested interests taking top 
priority. 

Q: How are women being affected 
by the new laws enforced in Pakistan 
in the name of religion? 

A: The effect is still to be seen. It is 
difficult to say what type of human 
beings young women who are being 
forced to wrap themselves in chadars, 
will grow up to be, and what sort of 
complexes they will develop. But all 
enlightened women have ignored offi¬ 
cial orders to wear the chadar. 

Q: Are you a feminist? 

A; I am as much of a feminist as 
James Baldwin and Eldrige Cleaver- 
are negroes. A good deal of poetry I 
write is about the plight of women. But 
I also write about the exploitation of 
men. I am for the combined liberation 
of mnorant men and women. 

Q: You do write political poetry, 
don’t you? 

A: Politics cannot be left to politi¬ 
cians alone. Politics affects us in our 
day to day life. It determines whether 
my children willl get their next meal 
or not, whether they will have proper 
education and a home Since I write 
about real experiences of life, politics 
is- included .in my writing. 

Q: You are also dubbed a poet of 
dissent. 


A: Deep down in my heart I cherish 
certain values, a dream. I long to see 
that dream fulfilled. Till then I vrill 
fight. 

' Q: Are you a leftist? 

A; Everybody who cares for human 
happiness is termed a leftist. In that 
sense, I am a leftist. 

Q; What is the reaction of your 
government to your writing? 

A: It is a very long and sad story. 
Dozens of court cases nave been filed 
against me. But what else did I expect 
from a fascist government? 

Q: What are you accused of? 

A; Of sedition. 

Q: How free are you in Pakistan to 
express truth? 

A: The permission to speak the 
truth is not there but I choose to write 
freely. I am prepared for the consequ¬ 
ences. It is only the fear of the reper¬ 
cussions which prevent people from 
speaking out. 

O; Is there censorship on poets? 

A: There is cenorship all around 
and poets have not been spared either. 
Even the Koran is censored. 


The choice before me is to 
die fighting or to live the life 
of a vegetable. 


Q: In what way? 

A: Portions which say that tyranny 
will end one day and that there is 
eternal hell for tyrants, are censored 
from the Koran and so are any refer¬ 
ences to the dajjal. 

Q: Who is the daijal.!* 

A; He is an evil character who rides 
a donkey and will arrive as doomsday 
nears. 

Q; Is it because the present regime 
identifies itself with characters like 
the dajjal.’ 


Fehmida Riaz 



A: Whqt else? Even words like 
niurderers, thieves, dacoits and fas¬ 
cists are censored. 

Q; Are you victimised for writing 
the truth? 

A; I face constant harassment. 
Hardly a week passes by without the 
police standing at my doorstep with a 
search warrant. 

Q: Is it because you are a Bhutto 
supporter? 

A: It is not so simple. It is mainly 
because whatever you say truthfully 
goes against the present regime. 

Q: Was the tone of your poetry as 
angry when Bhutto was the Prime 
Mmtster? 

A; Yes, of course, when I wrote 
about Injustice. 

Q: How safe, do you feel in Pakistan 
today? 

A; Not for a minute do I feel safe. In 
fact anybody can be arrested anytime. 
We don’t even have the freedom to 
talk in our house. The whole country is 
bugged and is suffering from a sense 
of terror and paranoia. 

Q: How do the government control¬ 
led media treat you? 

A: Radio and TV avoid me like the 
plague and there are columns and 
columns full of abuse printed against 
me in newspapers. The choice before 
me is to die fighting or to live the life 
of a vegetable. 

Q; since you are so politically alive, 
tell me what you think the recent 
hijacking drama in Pakistan proved? 

A: It proved that there were more 
than seven political prisoners in Pakis¬ 
tan. But it was a nerve-shattering ex¬ 
perience as the entire country won¬ 
dered about the fate of those'three 
brave youngsters who risked their 
lives and defied the ruthless military 
rulers. 

Q: Your concern was more for the 
hijackers than for the hostages? 

A: I knew that the hijackers would 
not harm the hostages. 

Q: But one of the hostages was 
killed? 

A: He was a criminal. 

Q; What role are you playing as a 
poet to bring about democracy in your 
country? 

A: I am doing nothing very great, 
except writing the truth. 

Q: What is the exact purpose ot 
your visit to India? 

A; Fascism, once it rajses its head, 
is not confined to the region of its 
birth. The neighbouring regions are 
also affected. I am here to mobilise 
world opinion against the military reg 
ime. This is something we owe to our 
people, to tell the world what they are 
going through. I am certainly not here 
to attend dinners and tea parties, or to 
do shopping. There is plenty of that 
sort of activity in my own country.® 
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Sr^AtRRf»ORT 


THE CEIVSUS STORY 


ANIL SAARI finds out what the 1981 national census contains 


I T cost 71 paise per head to count 
the 330,462,802 women and the 
353,347,249 men that make up 
the Indian population of 
683,810,051, according to the Pro¬ 
visional Population Totals issued by 
the Registrar General and Census 
Commissioner of India, on 18 March 
1981. The census commissioner, Mr P. 
Padmanabha, concedes that the fi¬ 
gures provisionally issued by them 
cannot be taken to be an absolute 
truth but he also claims, "The Indian 


census is one of the closest to the real 
figure because we do not make any 
inquiries by mail, as is done in the 
USA. Our method ensures the max¬ 
imum results.” 

From 9 February to 28 February 
1981, an army of one-and-a-quarter 
million enumerators went from house 
to house asking, among other things, 
how many languages a person spoke, 
what kind of a job one worked at 
during the last year, how much one 
had studied, the gods one believed in 



and whether one was a member of a 
scheduled caste or tribe, etc. No other 
caste list was made except fbr the 
scheduled castes and tribes because 
the official opinion, as expressed by 
the census commissioner. Is that “in 
today’s situation it is undesirable from 
the viewpoint of the larger context to 
enumerate caste. All we would' do 
would be to strengthen certain lob¬ 
bies.” Castes have not been enumer¬ 
ated in India since the 1931 census. In 
1941 an attempt was made to list the 
backward classes but Indian census 
officials found that it was not so easy 
to define the backward classes. 

There are, however, several new 
categorisations attempted by the 1981 
. national census. An attempt has been 
made to count the number of houses in 
the country; the number of enter¬ 
prises; the blue-and white-collar work¬ 
ers; those attending schools or col¬ 
leges; those seeking or available fur 
work and those who are blind, crippled 
or dumb. More, a 20% sample of the 
total enumeration blocks in the coun-. 
try were selected for systematic sam¬ 
pling in questions relating to migra¬ 
tion and fertility. The household sche¬ 
dule was revived and it sought details 
regarding housing conditions and 
elementary information about water 
supply; electricity; the material used 
for walls, roofs and floors; toilet facili¬ 
ties (in urban areas); number of living 
rooms; number of married couples 
usually living in the household and 
whether the house is rented or not. 

The ninth Indian census (the first 
was in 1901) provides, in comparison 
to the 1971 census, a marginal im¬ 
provement in the sex ratio of the 
Indian population. In 1981 the general 
sex ratio was 935 women for 1,000 
men. There were only 930 in the 1971 
census. The sex ratio, however, has 
been gradually becoming more and 
more disproportionate as the decades 
go by, despite two marginal reversals 
of this downward trend in 1951 and 
1981. At the beginning of this century, 
in 1901, 972 women were counted for 
every thousand males. The Provisional 
Population Totals show Uiat Kerala is 
the only Indian state wnere women 
outnumber men. The state’s provision¬ 
al sex ratio is 1,034 women for 1,000 
men. Other states, where the sex ratio 
is not too lopsided are: Himachal 
Pradesh (988 to 1,000), Pondicherry 
(985), Orissa (982), Goa, Daman and 


Census comitiissiqner filliag iii 
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Diu (9S17t Tamil’ takahad- 

weep <976) and Andhra Pradesh (975). 

Cnandigarh With 770 women per 
1,000 men and Delhi with 810 women 
are at the bottom of the sex ratio list. 
The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
which has the most disproportionate 
lano with 761 women per 1,000 men 
follow closely. Sikkim, Nagaland and 
Arunachal Pradesh also have a sex 
r.rtio of less than 900 women per 1,000 
men. Comparatively better among the 
north-eastern states are Manipur 
(972), Meghalaya (9S6) and Mizoram 
(936). Northern India, notorious for 
cities and towns where eve-teasing is 
rampant, suffers from a chronic dis¬ 
proportion. Following Chandigarh and 
Delhi, Haryana is seventh from the 
Ixittoin of the list with 877 women per 
1,000 men. Punjab and Uttar Pradesh 
ua next with 886 women per 1,000 
men. Rajasthan has 921, Madhya 
Pradesh, 941 and Bihar, 947 women 
per 1,000 men. West Bengal has a sex 
ratio of 911 women to 1,000 men and 
the troubled state of Assam has only 
900 women for every 1,000 men. 
Maharashtra is in the bottom half of 
the list having only 939 women to 
1,000 men. Indian census officials are 
not clear about the steady decline in 
the sex ratio. The official explanations 
offered are that there is a preference 
for male children resulting in the 
neglect of female babies, that certain 
types of mortality are selective be¬ 
tween males and females and that 
•■.ome part of the adverse sex ratio may 
be attributed to the high maternal 
mortality. 

Sex ratio above 1,000 are to be 
found only in highly localised pock- 
<.ts—the districts in the coastal belt of 
Kerala, the Dakshin Kannad district of 
Karnataka, the Ratnagiri and Satara 
bell of Maharashtra and the hill dis¬ 
tricts of Uttar Pradesh with a small 
pocket in the Kangra area of Himachal 
Pradesh. These are areas where the 
men traditionally move out in search 
of employment. In the rest of the 
country the sex ratio is rather evenly 
distributed in the range of 900 to 
1,000, with the exception of western 




UP and northern Madhya Pradesh 
where it falls to 850 women to 1000 
men. while the all-India average is 935 
women to 1,000 men. 

Indian feminists may, however, de¬ 
rive some satisfaction from the fact 
that “the percentage increase in 
female literacy in this decade (1971- 
1981) is high in comparative 4Brms in 
those states that do not occupy high 
position in the scale.” Till 1920, female 
literacy was considerably lower than 
male literacy and the ratio in favour of 
males was 1:10. However, there wa.s an 
improvement in the later years, fhe 
1971 census showed that for every 100 
literate women there were approx¬ 
imately twice as many literate males. 
In 1981, the provisional results indi¬ 
cate that for every 100 literate women, 
there would be 201 literate males in 
India-fFor census purposes, a literate 
person is only one who can both read 
and write and children below five 
years of age are treated as illiterate.) 
The provisional count indicates that 
over the last decade an additional 48 
million people are illiterate. 

Kerala continues to be the most 
literate state in the country with a 
literacy rate of 69.17‘:'o. Among men 
the figure is higher—74.03%. Chandi¬ 
garh (64.68%) and Delhi (61.06%) are 
other areas with a literacy rate over 
60%. Mizoram, Goa, Daman and Diu, 
Pondicherry, Lakshadweep, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands are the other 
places which can boast of a rate of 
over 50%; in sharp contrast to the 
Hindi-belt states of Rdjasthan 
(24.05%) and Bihar (26.01%). UP 
(27.38°o) and Madhya Pradesh 
(27.82%) are only slightly better. The 
lowest literacy rate is in Arunachal 
Pradesh—20.09%. Even heavily indus¬ 
trialised states like Maharashtra 
(47.37%), West Bengal (40.88%,), Gu¬ 


jarat (43.75%) and Tamil Nadu 
(45.78%) do not have a literacy rate of 

50%. 

Although Delhi has a high literacy 
rate, it is one of the most over-crowded 
places in the country—4,178 people 
per sq.km, and Chandigarh (3,948). 
However both these union territories 
are urban areas. The average density 
rate for the country works out to 221 
persons per sq. km. Kerala has 654 
persons and West Bengal, 614. The two 
states top the list among the states. 
The states which have more people 
above the all-India level are Bihar, 
Haryana, Kerala, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and the 
Union Territories of Chandigarh, De¬ 
lhi, (ioa, Daman and Diu, Lakshad¬ 
weep and Pondicherry. The lowest 
number of people is in Arunachal 
Pradesh which has only seven persons 
per sq. km. 
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The enumerators’ 


T he bigfeest problem faced by the 
census people was, rarhaps, the 
enumeratiov of the affluent urban 
pockets. This was not a problem in the 
remote, obscure villages, explained 
census commissions, Mr P. Padma- 
nabha, to this correspondent. People 
in the bigger towns and cities, espe¬ 
cially those well-off, do not have the 
time to answer the fairly detailed 
questionnaires; many of them are 
suspicious that the information may be 
used by other government depart¬ 
ments, mainly those dealing with in¬ 
come tax and house tax; and in the 
cases of the “upper-upper class” many 
citizens leave it to their private secre¬ 
taries and their domestic servants to 
answer the enumerator’s inquiries. 
This makes the census department’s 
task difficult enough. Gone are the 
days, says Mr Padmanabha, when the 
District Collector could order all the 
dogs of a locality to be chained and the 
lamps to be lit in all houses to help the 
enumerators. The commissioner also 
spoke of Iraq where curfew was im¬ 
posed all over the country to enable 
the census count to take place srfiooth- 
ly.'lf I did such a thing,” said the 
commissioner jocularly "I would have 
a riot on my hands!” 

The census could not be carried out 
because of the troubled situation in 
Assam. The census officials were, 
however, lucky that the Gujarat agita¬ 
tion was lifted before the expiry of the 
census dates. Nevertheless, to make 
things easier the census commissioner 
extended the period in Gujarat by 
three days. While working in Gujarat, 
enumerators were worried about their 
safety. The census commissioner 
asked the authorities not to give cur¬ 
few passes to the enumerators. He had 
a reason. He felt if even one enumera¬ 
tor had been injured during the cur¬ 
few it would have demoralised the 
entire force. 

UP, Mizoram, Manipur, Tripura 
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and Nagaland were some of the other 
states that caused problems for the 
census officials. Houselisting and 
training of enumerators in Tripura, 
originally scheduled for June- 
September 1980, was postponed be¬ 
cause of the bloody conflicts in the 
state. The truck-drivers’ strike in Cal¬ 
cutta last year froze communications 
for a short period between the region¬ 
al census offices in the north-east and 
the headquarters at New Delhi. In UP, 
houselisting was undertaken in 1980 
under considerable pressure, as 
enumerators at Moradabad, and other 
places of tension, were reluctant to go 
into certain areas. The problems of 
today’s census force are no less than 
those of the past. In 1901, there is the 
colourful instance of a census diiector 
in the Central Provinces who reported 
that a tiger had jumped on the bonnet 
of his car and refused to get off. 

In the superficially civiUzed cities 
of our land, the census authorities 
were rather reluctant to appoint lady 
enumerators. There was the added 
problem of male enumerators who 
could not always be assigned to areas 
close to their residences. In the metro¬ 
politan cities, where both husbands 
and wives were earning members, the 
enumerators often had to visit the 
houses twice or thrice. 

In the smaller towns and rural 
areas, on the other hand, there was a 
considerable amount of enthusiasm 
once the census operations began. In 
the rural areas, the tribal areas and 
far-flung places on the Indian border 
along the Himalayas or in the desert 
wastes of Gujarat and Rajasthan, it 
was easier to count people. Primarily 
because in 100% of the cases the local 
school teachers were employed as 
enumerators. The Indian school 
teacher, said Mr P. Padmanabha, is 
still highly respected in many rural 
areas. This has led him to the belief 
that even the dacoits of Madhya 
Pradesh have been included in the 
population totals. 

There have been complaints from 
Indians who have been missed by tlie 
enumerators but very few of these 
complaints have been registered with 
the census officials. In many cases 
people living in the metropolitan cities 
have been left out because enumera¬ 
tors have done the job reluctantly, 
though they were supposed to check at 
least once or twice if they foud a house 
locked. For the 50-odd complaints re¬ 
ceived from all over the country by the 
office of the census commissioner, spe¬ 
cial teams were immediately sent to 
ensure that the missing names were 
enrolled. There have also been other 
obstacles for the census people. For 
instance, at Delhi a bureaucrat, in the 
Delhi Municipal Corporation decided 
to start a survey of tenancy simul¬ 
taneously with the census count. As a 
result a number of bachelors living in 
rented rooms in the capital were omit¬ 
ted, thanks to landlords iVho do not 



show the rents they receive in their 
-income-tax and house-tax returns. 
Though the census commissioner 
forced the Delhi Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion to call off Its survey of tenancy 
almost as soon as it was started, a 
number of people were missed out in 
the census. Politicians added to the 
problem of recruiting the enumerators 
who were entrusted with the popula¬ 
tion count. According to informed 
sources in the registrar-general of In¬ 
dia’s office, there have been cases in 
many states where chief ministers in¬ 
tervened to prevent government em¬ 
ployees from being appointed for the 
census. 

A section of the population might 
have slipped through the census count 
for they were, probably, moving about 
during the census. This is especially 
true of those bachelors working on 
jobs which require touring. On the 
other hand, foreign tourists who 
stayed in India between 9 February 
and 5 March 1981 in one place, have 
helped to swell the numbers. 

A massive drive across the sub¬ 
continent was undertaken on the night 
of 28 February when enumerators 
listed the country’s houseless people 
those living on the pavement; or in 
parks; in unused sewer pipes; railway 
platforms or in the shelters provided 
by road and rail bridges. In the smaller 
cities and towns, all cinema houses in 
the country were told to cancel their 
nightshows so that these houseless 
people would not be left out Liquor 
shops were also closed for the day. The 
count for the houseless population was 
conducted simultaneously throughout 
the country from 10 pm on 28 Febru¬ 
ary to 5 am on 1 March. Even then 
there were a few problems The census 
commissioner himself, for example, 
was threatened when he disturbed the 
sleep of a pavement-dweller in the 
early hours of the day in Delhi’s Jama 
Masjid area. 
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The census army 




T he national tensus of 1981 has 
the distinction of. perhaps, 
being the only time-bound prog¬ 
ramme in the country that the cen¬ 
tral and state governments actually 
accomplished without requiring 
any extensions. While Laduch and 
the northern-most areas in UP and 
Himachal Pradesh had been 
enumerated in September-October 
1980, Assam had been left out when 
the census count began all over the 
country on 9 February 1981. After 
the count was over on 28 February 
(with the exception of Guiarat 
where it had been extended for 
three days) the census force went 
on a revisional round from 1 to 5 
March 1981. The results came in on 
the night of 5 March to the New 
Delhi headquarters. Then began an 
intensive phase of cross-checking 
which was undertaken on 10-11 
March. On 18 March the Provision¬ 
al Population Totals were printed. 

The Indian census operation is 
the single, largest administrative 
operation ever undertaken in the 
world. But the record will soon be 
broken in June 1982 when China 
holds its first population census 
after their last one in 1959. India’s 
population of 684 million is 15.53% 
of the total world population which 
was estimated to be 3,721 million 
(excluding India) in 1980. China 
with its population of 957 million 
corners 21.71% of the world popula¬ 
tion while the USSR with 267 mil¬ 
lion (6.05% of the world popula¬ 
tion) and the USA with 222 million 
(5.04% of the world population) 
comes next. These four countries 
contain nearly half the population 
on earth. 


To count the 684 million people 
of India, one-and-a-quarter million 
enumerators and 27,000 people in 
the central and regional census 
offices were required. There were 
135 re^onal offices along with 15 
additiraal stations for the compute¬ 
rised Direct Entry System which 
were established since the first 
rounds of houselisting began in 
1980. This year’s census (upto the 
end of the financial year 1981-82) 
required Rs 49 crores and an addi¬ 
tional sum of Rs 10 crores are likely 
to be spent before the final reports 
come out. The cost worked out at 71 
paise per head for the Indian cen¬ 
sus operation is a lot cheaper than 
the last census in the USA, which 
cost about four dollars per . head. 

Thirty directors of census opera¬ 
tions were appointed in the 22 
states and eight Union Territories. 
Leaving aside four of them, all were 
I.A.S. officers and almost all of 
them were young in age. According 
to Mr V. P. Pande, a senior official 
at the headquarters, “Most of the 
best-work even at the central office 
was done by young l.A.S. officers 
who came to Delhi, forsaking their 
shaaii (pride) since most of them 
are district magistrates and lived in 
Delhi on an extra allowance of Rs 
300 a month. They came because 
they felt that this was a national 
task and they only wanted to get 
the work done.” Outside Delhi, too, 
the dedication of the officers and 
the others was quite exceptional. In 
Himachal Pradesh, the director of 
census operations, K. L. Negi, 
walked 35 kilometres over a glacier 
to reach villages in Panji Tehsil 
which remains snowbound for nine 


months of the year and cannot be 
reached even on a pony. Trekkers 
had to carry their own bags, 
emergency rations and, in the case 
of the census party, also a heavy 
load of census schedules. 

At the same time there were 
many people who were totally un¬ 
moved by the time-bound program¬ 
me and of the total number of men 
working at the New Delhi head¬ 
quarters. Only about 50 out of a 
staff of 1,000 were actually in¬ 
volved in the real sense. This smaU 
group started their day at seven in 
the morning and stopped work 
around midnight. Nearly 6,000 met¬ 
ric tonnes of paper—^which would 
be enough to spread to the moon 
and back-had to be taken charge 
off from the ports of entry (4,000 
metric tonnes were imported), cut 
and printed into census slips and 
then trucked to each tehsudar in 
the country. At New Delhi, one of 
the most difficult things, said M. L. 
Gulati who was in charge of purch¬ 
ase and distribution of materials, 
was that most of the people work¬ 
ing at the operations camp .found it 
difficult to make out the schedules 
in the different languages, special¬ 
ly the south Indian languages. The 
issue was further complicated be¬ 
cause slips in more than one lan¬ 
guage had to be sent to many of the 
states. .Looking at their unique 
accomplishment, practically all the 
concerned officials at Delhi still 
find it difficult to believe that they 
were able to stick to their time¬ 
table. 

The legions who stalked the 
country as census enumerators, the 
ones who, according to the census 
commissioner, did a magnificient 
job for only a token sum of money. 
Each enumerator was paid Rs 70 to 
count the population in each block 
and on an average an enumerator 
went to about 600 to 700 people. Rs 
20 was paid fur houselisting, Rs 15 
for enterprise listing and another 
Rs 20 was paid to those who worked 
on the selective sample tabulations 
of social migration and fertility. 
Though the money paid was totally 
disproportionate to the work done 
by the enumerators, the adminis¬ 
tration in the different states and 
union territories tried to compen¬ 
sate the enumerators by giving 
them leave. In some cases the cen¬ 
sus enthused the enumerators con¬ 
siderably. In Madhya Pradesh and 
Kerala some enumerators com¬ 
posed and sang songs defining the 
different questions. At Alwar, Ra¬ 
jasthan, the census staff rendered 
the census drive into a play in 
which an enumerator goes into a 
house and asks the wrong questiony 
and is corrected by another who 
puts the questionnaire in order. 
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Encyclo paedia 

in Hindi ■■■■■iiiBBi 

A Hindi encyclopaedia on world 
literature—the first of its kind—is 
being prepared by the Kashi Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha, in Varanasi. The 
first volume of the encyclopaedia, 
which will consist of five volumes, is 
.scheduled to be published by the end 
of this year. It will take three years to 
bring out all the volumes. The volumes 
will chronicle literary events, contain 
book references and introductions to 
well-known authors. 


New diagnosis 
for meningitis ■ 


The paediatrics department of the 
All India Institute of Medical Sciences 
has achieved a breakthrough in the 
diagnosis of meningitis, a disease of 
the brain and its covering layers.- 
According to Dr Veena Kalra, assistant 
professor of the paediatrics depart¬ 
ment, the new method, known as the' 
“counter current immuno elec¬ 
trophoresis” is revolutionary as it 
would help diagnose meningitis in ab¬ 
out 45 minutes as compared to the 48 
hours it took previously. 


A hope is born 


On 11 April, for the first time in two 
years, a baby was born to the Ongis, 
one of the few surviving tribes of the 
stone age, living in the Andamans 
and now facing extinction. The next 
day another baby was born to this 
community. A rare event for the Ongis 
whose numbers have been declining 
progressively and now stands at just 



Bio-gas from 
cotton wastes! 


The Cotton Technological Research 
Laboratory has succeeded in produc¬ 
ing bio-gas from textile wastes. It has 
already set up a plant, on an ex¬ 
perimental basis, with a capacin to 
handle 100 kgs of usable fibres from 
cotton waste, ^is produces 100 litres 
of bio-gas daily. At present, textile 
mills use liquefied petroleum gas for 
processing cotton, which is not only 
expensive but is not easily available. 
But bio-gas, generated from cotton 
wastes, will be both cheap and useful. 


105. There are two reasons for the 
declining population of the Ongis. 
First, elders of the community enjoy a 
higher status and marriageable girls 
always prefer them as husbands. 
Second, among the roots which form 
part of the diet of the Ongis, scientists 
have traced some which positively 
prevent ovulation. 



better image 

A concerted effort to promote Indi¬ 
a’s image—the lend and its people- 
abroad, through foreign television net¬ 
works is now under way in Delhi with 
Doordarshan, the Films Division and 
the National Film Development Cor¬ 
poration (NFDC) entering into a part¬ 
nership to produce 12-colour TV films. 
The first of these 12 films is to be 
made by Satyajit Ray, which will be 
sponsored exclusively by Doordar- 
snan. For the other films, Doordarshan 
and the Films Division will together 
provide for 25 per cent of thescosts and 
the NFDC So per cent. The process of 
selecting Indian filmmakers for these 
prize assignihents is already on and a 
preliminary list of names has been 
drawn up. This includes some compe¬ 
tent young filmmakers. 

Free legal aid 
for the poor 



' J. B. FatnsJk ' 


The Orissa government has set up a 
leul aid board, headed by the CM, Mr 
J. B. Patnaik, to give free legal aid to 
the poor. Justice C. N. Mishra, a sitting 
judge of the Orissa High Court will be 
the executive chairman of the board 
and Mr Justice P. N. Bhagwati of the 
Supreme Court will be a member. 

Around the world on 
bicycles 

On 1 January, three young men 
from Karnataka embarked on an ambi¬ 
tious project: to cover 1,10,000 km on 
bicycles in four years. V. A. Mukunda, 
P, C. Machaiah and T. Nagaraj gave up 
their jobs to undertake this project. 
They intend to cover 130 major cities 
spread over more than 65 countries. 
Since the three men >«tarted their 
journey from Mercara, in Coorg dis¬ 
trict in Karnataka, they have covered 
more than 4,500 kmi. By 1984, they 
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Iran 

cheated of 
$56 million 

In an unprecedented bid 
to obtain arms outside gov- 
•ernment channels lor its war 
with Iraq, Iran has been swin¬ 
dled of S56 million. Explain¬ 
ing the bizarre circumstances 
under which his government 
was duped, Irahiad' minister 
for executive affairs Behzad 
Nabavi said that the money 
was deposited into the Ira¬ 
nian governmenl’s Paris 
account in Bank Melli; it was 
supposed to have been paid to. 
the Spanish dealers who were 
party to-a 'claniie^ine con¬ 
tract, “as soon as the arms 
were loaded for transporta¬ 
tion to Iran.'’ The Iranian 
charge d’affaires in Paris was 
responsible for supervising 
the deal and payment. The 
Spanish dealers presented 
false shipping documents to 
Bank Melli, took payment and 
disappeared. Mr Nabavi 
claimed that the Iranian 
charge d’affaires-in Paris has 
been recalled to Tehran to 
explain his negligence in the 
matter -and investigations 
were being conducted in 
Europe to trace the abscond¬ 
ing arms dealers. 


Strange arp the immigra¬ 
tion laws of Gf^at JBritain;.and 
their latest victim is Jaswin- 
der Kqur (22) ylho, along with 
three'-vear-old son Manjit, 
faces deportation to India bn 
the grounds that her husband, 
Gian Singh—earlier deported 
after being convicted for 
assaulting his son—has 
patbmity rights over his son. 
“(Jaswinde^ - KpUr) remiUQ.s 
the wife of Gfaii Sin^ who is 
the father of her son,” adjuca- 
tor D. Marwick Smith ruled, 
pointing out that since the 
couple had not been legally 
separated, the husband’s 
“ri^t of access to his’ wife 
and children remains intact 
despite his inability to live 
here.” Jaswinder’s barrister, 
Sunil Sagger, made a passion- 


No flivorce, no Stay 



eal in which he stated 
had instituted di- 


Jaswinder and son Manjit 


ate appei 
that she 
vorce prbceeding.s in Decem¬ 
ber 1979, the result of which 
was still awaited. Mr Sagpr 
also stated that Jaswinder has 
lived in Britain for six years 
during which she has been a 
full-time employee in a fac¬ 
tory in Leeds; her son was 
born here; and that her hus¬ 
band had threatened her and 
her son with further violence 
if they returned to India. The 
adiucator was not impressed. 
And even if he had been, the 
Home Ofice may well have 
challenged his decision. (In a 
similar case sometime ago, 
the Home Office had 
appealed against an immigra¬ 
tion tribunal's decision td 
grant the right to stay.) 


No nude wives 


American convicts can de¬ 
corate their cell walls with 
nude pin-ups but not with 
nude photographs of their 
w'ives. This was ruled by 
federal judge Wendell Miles 
in Michigan recently when he 
rejected a petition by convict 
Marion Riddle who claimed 
that his constitutional rights 
had been violated when pris¬ 
on authorities did not grant 
permission to plaster his cell 


wall with nude photographs 
of Mrs Riddle, judge Miles 
remarked; “The prison policy 
banning such photographs is 
understandable-... Problems 
start if someone gets hold of 
them and remarks are tossed 
around.” However, he added 
that nude centrefolds and blo¬ 
wups from magazines could 
be permuted on cell walls as 
they didn't have any personal 
implications. 


Agnew is 
‘^kicked back” 



Spiro Agnew 


The. five-year-old case 
against former US Vice- 
President Spiro Agnew on 
federal charges of receiving 
$87,000 through a “kick- 
back" bribe scheme-when 
Governor of Mainland, may 
soon put him! hi financial mis¬ 
ery. A court in'^ha'i^is' has 
sued Mr Agnew'tor the 
egiuvaleht of the aiiibunt he 
allegedly took in bribe plus 
interestr which adds up- to a 
^h)ggerin$ figure pf $200,0001 




Soviet ‘*Halo” threat 

Codenamed “Halo” by of troops with full gear and 

equipment, and is roughly as 
large as a Boeing 727 aircraft. 
It is an improvement on the 
previous biggest Russian Mi- 
6, carries a basic load of 20 
tons and is powered by a 
25,000 hp engine. 


experts, the world’s 
biggest helicopter. Mi-26, has 
been successfully commis¬ 
sioned by the USSR. Twice as 
powerful as any existing com¬ 
bat helicopter, Mi-26 has the 
capacity to carry a company 


Coca-Cola in China 



It has tiaaUy arrived^ the first bottling plant after 1949 was 
ppeped recently near BaiJing recently at a cost of £1,000,000. 
.ne photojo-aph above shows chairman, board of Coca-Cola, 
Kaberto C. Goizueta trying out the ptvduct along with 
workers at the plant. 


Jews 
of China 

A middle-aged Chinese 
woman, Jin Xiaojing, in 
trying to discover her ethnic 
identity has also discovered 
the lost Jews of China. Beijing 
magazine Encyclopaedic 
Knowledge recently carried 
an article by Miss Jin in which 
she claimed that in Jund 1980 
she met a Muslim professor 
who knew two brothers,^ also 
sumamed Jin, of Jewi.sh des- 
,cent. This intrigued her be¬ 
cause she was aware that, 
thpugh a Hui (Muslim) by 
. birth, her ancestors originally 
came from the northern 
Chinese town of Kaifeng 
where the largest community 
of Jews had once lived. The 
Jin brothers, she later disco¬ 
vered, were in fact her uncles. 
Miss jin’s 86-year-old mother 
provided some important 
clues: her paternal great¬ 
grandfather Jin Shide had- 
come to China from Arabia as 
a merchant; he and his family 
used to«pray differently from; 
the local Muslims; Shide wore 
a blue cap while the local 
Muslim preferred the white 
one. These clues led Miss Jin 
to Kaifeng where she traced 
the history of Jews in China. 
It appears that Jews first 
came to China between 960 
and 1279 AU. Theirs was a 
thriving community till the 
western missionaries arrived. 
By late 19ih century, Jews 
had lost their synagogue and 
had little knowledge of their 
religion. Most Jewish families 
(Miss jin's included) became 
identified with local Muslims 
(who now account for 6.5 mil¬ 
lion , of China’s population). 






















National awards: 
Shantaram^s tamasha 


On 23 April, the President of India conferred this year’s national film awards But, who 
deserved what is the question which very few will not ask after a peep into the events of 26 
March to 6 April when a 15-member jury headed by V. Shantaram sat through 
the screening of the nominated films to give its verdict. We carry an exclusive, 
behind-the-scene report from our Correspondent in Bombay. 




A film unit is shooting in a Bengal 
village. An elderly villager walks 
up to the director and asks for a role; 
he claims he nearly played Karl Marx 
once. 

This is no real-life incident; only a 
sequence from Mrinal Sen’s Akaler 
Sandhane, which won the top 28th 
national film award this year. While 
this sequence was being viewed by the 
jury member, Shobhna Samarth—con¬ 
vent-educated, ex-glamour queen of 
the Hindi screen—asked her iriterpre- 
ter, “Who’s Karl Marx?” The man was 


nonplussed. Did he hear her properly? 
She repeated the question, this time in 
a frantic tone. Telugu director K. B. 
Tilak tried to help: “He is a very 
well-known writer.” Came a cynical 
voice from somewhere in the dark¬ 
ness: “Just like James Hadley Chase.” 

Mani Kaul’s controversial film 
Satthe se uthta aadmi was being 
screened. V. Shantaram, heading the 
15-member jury, offered his sym¬ 
pathies to the other members soon 
after the screening was over: “I don’t 
understand why any government 


should waste its money on abstract 
films like this one.” Since the film had 
been nominated for best (colour) cine¬ 
matography, the jury could not help 
viewing it. But once was not enough. 
And the second screening was too 
tedious for the jury members. Couldn’t 
it be stopped? The chairman gladly 
obliged; but hadn’t he said before the 
screening that “we should not think 
we are very clever people—we must 
respect the filmmakers who have en¬ 
tered their films in this competition?” 
As soon as the lights came up, a 
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oiented, *‘Sir, tms i« not a feature film, 
it’s a documentary.” Snapped Mr 
Shantaram: “Documentary? It’s fake!” 
“We cannot do this,” a single voice 
raised protest. “The film must be seen, 
otherwise we’d be insulting its mak¬ 
er.” That was Basanta Choudhury jury 
member from Bengal. He was prompt¬ 
ly supported by others: Pumendu Pat- 
ri, Sunil Gangopadhyay, Mriganka 
Shekhar Roy and Kerala producer 
Ravi Nair. Reluctantly the chairman 
gave the green signal. The show 
started again. 

What happeneo during the screen¬ 
ing of Aakrosh and Generayee was 
that Pune filmmaker Jayoo Patwar- 
dhan was found discussing her prob¬ 
lems, especially the dispute she had 
had with script-writer Vijay Tendulkar 
regarding the rights of a story. 

All this happened in the period 
between 26 March and 6 April at 
Bombay during the selection of. films 
for the 28th national film awards. The 
jury was split into three panels. Each 
panel was asked to recommend three 
films which had to be viewed by the 
entire jury and voted upon. 

How did V. Shantaram come to lead 
the jury? Originally, Vasant Sathe 
wanted veteran Hindi film actor 
Ashok Kumar to be the chairman; 
Ashok Kumar did accept the offer but 
could not make it because of personal 
reasons. Mr Sathe had to find some 
other big name and in his l^t of 
probables was V. Shantaram. Shantar¬ 
am was willing on two conditions: the 
jury must sit in Bombay and not in 
Delhi as scheduled earlier, and he 
should have the power of veto. To both 
these demands Sathe yielded. Thus, 
for the first time in 28 years, the 
chairman of the national awards’ jury 
was given the power to overrule even a 
majority decision. And Shantaram did 
exercise this power to the hilt. He gave 
special instructions to jury members 
which said: “The chairman of the jury 
for obvious reasons should have the 
power to accept or amend the recom¬ 
mendations of the jury.” The members 
came to know of this only on 26 April. 
Surprisingly, the printed regulations 
prepared by the festival directorate 
did not say anything on this. 

Came 6 April, the last day of the 
deliberations. At least 11 jurqrs re¬ 
commended Satthe se uthta aadmi for 
the special jury award. But Shantaram 
quoting the rules claimed that the film 
could not be considered for the award. 
His interpretation was that the special 
jury award was meant to appreciate 
the merit of a film which had tailed to 
bag an award in any of the categories. 
This was contested by other jurors but 
disregarding their views Shantaram 
ruled that the special jury award 
would be given to a supporting actor. 
“Name your choice,” he told the 
jurors, handing them over a form 
where they coliTd record their choice. 
Only four did; two for Rajen Tarafdar 
and two for Sreela Majumdar for their 
performances in Aakaler Sandhane. 
Shantaram felt that any award with 
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Sengaitakes 
the cake 

•BM feature HJin: Aaicsfer Saa- 
dhaae. 

•Second best feature film: Oppol 
(Malayalam). 

•Best acton Balan K. Nair (OppoD. 
• Best Actress: Smita Fatil 
(Chakra). 

•Best director: Mrinal Sen (Aakal¬ 
er Sandhane). 

•Best screenplay: Mrinal Sen 
(Aakaler Sandhane). 

•Best editor: Gatigadhar Naskar 
(Aakaler Sandhane). 

•Best music director; Satyajit Ray 
(Hirak Rajar Deshe). 

•Best playback singer: Anoop 
Ghoshal (Hirak Rajar Deshe). 
•Best first film by a director: 
Moyna Tadanta (Utpalendu Chak- 
raborti). 

•Best regional language films: 
Hirak Rajar Deshe (Bengali). 
Aakrosh (Hindi); 

Harischendrudu (Telugu); 

Yagam (Malayalam); 

Chann Pardesi (Punjabi); 

Anirban (Assamese); 

Neajatjai khilladhe (Tamil). 



Mrinal Sen 


■'mK% a scant bidtinj; iwas as .g(^ sis 
' worthless. So he askra thOm to name a 
lyricist for the award. Satyajit Rd^s 
name (for Hirak Rajar Deshe) came 
up. But then Shantaram wanted all of 
Ray’s l^ics to be translated into either 
English or Hindi before the jury could 
make up its mind about it. Shantaraih 
was indeed asking for the impossible 
since translating ^ay’s lyrics meant 
translating lyrics from other non-Hindi 
films too. Otherwise, how could the 
jury ju<^e which was the best among 
them? Anally, amidst protests (see 
box) Shantaram ruled: there will be no 
special jury award this year. 

He also rejected Bharatan’s 
Malayalam film Lorry. Winner of a 
couple of awards in Kerala, the film 
<- was recommended for best regional 
film, best actor, best audiography and 
best cinematography. “How can peo¬ 
ple make such vulgar and immoral 
films? If I was the chairman of the 
censor board, I would have banned the 
film,” said the chairman. Balan K. 
Nair, the lead actor in Lorry and Oppol 
(for which he bagged the best actor 
award) received wde applause from 
the ju^, for his brilliant performance. 
He had even overshadowed Naseerud- 
din Shah. Yet the chairman could not 
find anything worthwhile in Lorry and 
threw It out of the competition. 

This was not the end. For the next 
20 minutes, the jury was treated to a 
long sermon: how obscene the present 
day films have become! (Would it be 
too much to recall some of the titiUat- 
ing scenes in Shantaram’s Geer gaya 
pattharone and Chaai?) 

The chairman thou^t it a sheer 
waste of time to consirar Geharayee: 
the film, according to him, encouraged 
superstition. 

The jury members turned hysteric¬ 
al when the chairman wanted a Tamil 
social Senjatjai khilladhey to be 
thrown out. The film was nominated 
for best regional film, best actress, 
best colour cinematography, best art 
direction, best editing and best au¬ 
diography. Said the chairman; “What’s 
in it? It’s a love story. A young girl 
leaves her house because the sister-in- 
law is rude to her. Then sHe marries 
the wrong person.” Again Basanta 
Choudhury protested: “Mr chairman, 
is there any film without a love story?” 
Retorted the chairman: “What social 
relevance can you find in the film?” 
The members, one after another, tried 
to explain the film to him. The reluc¬ 
tant chairman eventually agreed to 
retain the film in the competition. 
Suhasini who made her debut in the 
film got eight votes. Smita got seven 
for her peitormance in Chakra. Shan¬ 
taram as the chairman of the jury cast 
his precious vote in favour of Smita. So 
it was an eight-eight tie between Smita 
andi Suhasini. Normally, under such 
circumstances, the chairman refers 
the matter back to the jury for a 
review. But as Shantaram is, with his 
veto power he preferred to cast a 
second vote to Smita Patil. And that’s 
how Smita Patil won the best actress 
award. ■ 



H ardly has a month pas¬ 
sed after their mar¬ 
riage, and Cayarrihas 
started throwing tantrums 
and displaying all other 
symptoms of a jealous and 
possessive wife. She picks 
up stray comments and re¬ 
marks made by her hus¬ 
band, Sushil Kumar, assis¬ 
tant to director and distri¬ 
butor Prakjsh Mebra, ex¬ 
aggerates them beyond 
proportion and complains to 
fu r girllri tds in a tone that 
says, ‘there may be more 
girl;, in he- life.’ One cannot 
help wondering if Gayatri 
went through all that trou¬ 
ble of running away from 
hsme, eloping with Sushil 
and finally marrying him, 
only to begin cribbing about 
him just a month after their 
marriage. 



Phdcmv nJrd _ 

T~\ b.innendra has joined 
XX the march along with 
Kajeru/ra Kumar, Dev 
Aihindand Sunil Dutt. The 
star IS bent on launching the 
careei of his son. The script 
IS ivadv and Dharam him¬ 
self plans to.direct and pro- 
liuce the film. Poor Dharam, 
he is so taken up with the 
idea that he never misses a 
chance to give a scene-by¬ 
scene description to every 
heroine or co-star who can 
Spare some time. We only 
hope there is no one among 
his listeners who will pinch 
the story and sell the idea to 
a quicker project-maker. 



Saajeev Kumar 


F eroze Khan is unusually 
quiet these days. 

Far from indulging in 
mud-slinging and raising 
war-cries against N,ni,i 
Hasan, who snubbed him 
openly, he has acted the 
gentleman. And his good 
manners seem to hai c paid 
off. Recently, Musiar.it ot 
the M3 fame came to India, 
and who do you think was 
invited to give away the M3 
discs at an awbrd session by 


Music India? None other 
than Feroze Khan himself. 
Weil, nqw that disco music 
in Hindi has truly become a 
hit movement, with Feroze 
Khan leading the way with 
his music fur Qurbani, 
maybe he can ignore a few 
backbites from a stray Nazia 
or two. After ail, it will be a 
long time before people will 
forget that it was Feroze 
Khan who launched Nazia 
on her singing career. 


Vijayeta and.Gaurav. no Jove lost 



hedrt trouble and the siitwei' 
quent hospitalisation. But, 
what is the actor doing-with 
all the spare time?-Making 
very good use of itf San jeev 
is working quietly on the 
' nim chat he has always 
wanted to make. The 
grapevine has it that if all 
goes vfell, shooting for the 
film will start sometime this 
year. Sanieev is yet to de¬ 
cide on who should be the 
heroine for his/ilm. 

Perhaps it is not difficult to 
guess, but for the moment 
there are no rumours and 
everybody is just waiting 
expectantly. 



Feroze Khan 


G ranted that he was the 
first person to ask her to 
quit New York and go to the 
Bombay film industry and 
that she shares the same 
interests as him, like paint- 
, ing and music; but that does 
I not explain why Deepti Nav- 
' al is wearing the same 
I black; square-rimmed glas- 
: ses that GuJzar is so famous 
for. If she does need to wear 
glasses, she could pick a 
pair that suits her face, and 
' it really need not be of the 
same shape and size as Gul- 
zar’s. V 

G aurav, the Love Story boy, 
is turning out to be a 
success. But the whispered 
rumours that went on behind 
the scenes that Gaurav and 
Vijayeta had fallen iA love, in 
•between the takes, were not 
scotched. Suddenly, from the 
inner circles, female rumbles 
can be heard about how 
unsuited the pair were to each 
other. Tt’s all nogwash,’ snorted 
a close relative of the young 
bew speaking of theTomknee. 
All the photc^phs that were 
takhn for a film mag recently 
was purepublici^; And the last 
word came Irom Gaurav’s • 
famiib': Their ddrling son did 
not love Vijayeta at aU. 
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Bhagiyaraj: ridirtg the crest of popularity 

A door Gopahkrishna, the 
director from Kerala, is 
having problems starting 
hi-s new film. The director 
wants Sarada to be the 
heroine—the actress who 
won the Ui vashi award on 
two occasions—but only on 
condition that the actress 
lose some weight. Of late, I 

Sarada has not been parti- i 

c iilarlV act ive. Zabardast, J 

in which she was co-starnng 
with Dtleep Kumar, has 
boon shelv ed; and her Telu< 
gii tilms have flopped. The 
star, without much to do, 
has put on weight, and so 
director Gopalakrishna now 
wants her to reduce. Well, 
now that work is here at 
last, hope Sarada will get 
into shape soon and start 
work on the new film. 

P oornima Jayaram has 
made it big in the Kerala 
film industry. Not only has 
her first Malayalam film ▼ 

been a big hit, but she has ' 

al.so been declared the best 
actress of the year by the 
Kerala government. For 
Poornima, this is indeed a 
big break especially after 
her two years in Bombay, 
where her luck did not turn 
at all. True, Mrsjaya CHak- 
ravarrhyoffered to take 
Poornima under her wings 
during those days, but lady , 
luck was rather loathe to k 

smile on Poornima. Now ■ 

that she is back in Kerala, B 
she .seems to have found a A 

foothold, and a very strong 
one at that, — 


T hings are looking rather 
dismal for Sheela, the 
heroine of over 200 
Malayalam films. Hard as 
^e might try, she just can¬ 
not get back to Ravichan- 
dran, her one-time husband. 
Meanwhile, the heroine’s 
businessmen friends seem 
to have lost interest m her 
and are spending less and 
less time with her. For a 
while, the star dabbled in 
direction, and even directed 
a couple of movies starring 
Jayan. Unfortunatelv, the 
hero died, and soon it 
appeared that Sheela was 
losing interest in direction. 
Her popularity as a heroine, 
however, is hardly on the 
wane. Her old hits run to 
full houses in the morning 
shows. 

Jayapradha: a famous name 
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Sukumaran 


W hen Bhagiyaraj—assis¬ 
tant to director Bhar- 
atiraja —walked out on his 
mentor, few thought that he 
would be able to make it big 
all on his own. Their hunch 
was correct the first time; 
Bhagiyaraj’s first film in 
which he plaved the lead, 
did not do too well. But 
fortunes changed thereaf¬ 
ter. Three of his films click¬ 
ed. In fact. Mauna Ceeth- 
anga/became quite a hit. 
Bhagiyaraj is now .i well- 
known actor and duector. 
But he IS not --wept away by 
all the fame fie vvanis n> be 
choosy “1 hav e not last t!ie ■ 
love fer u’i hfiii Iilms." sav.s 
the actor director Thi.s ex¬ 
plains his pre.sence in 
7'hent'er—directed by the 
young writer Jayabhar- 
athi —and probably 
accounts for the team of 
distributors who are in¬ 
terested in the film. 

A ctor 17,’av.m wants ro 
make a cmi-aha-. k lo 
Malayalam films, she iridiis 
try he staittd h’s caiet-i 
with. Uniarti.nately, he did 
not make it In'; in the 
Malayalari; movies .md -.o 
decided to try his hioni i: 
Tamil films His fust ! ‘-ml 
hUnUthniponkrt! •; 

(liiite ;; sC's.it'oe del ■ "v.e 

then, V7j,ivaii .m-. ueeii in 
the dog lioire V.-. i le.Ulv, 
tile act.jr h \s ni't i.isi li 're- 
in the M,i, ..i.i : , 

diislrv r.' ‘.t’.i, r; ■ • 

I '.'1111 e 

!! IO! II 






Sunday week 


Beginning 17 May 


®jCa_^ARII8 (15 Aprlt-M Miy) 
are advised to check 
/ ^/3^«xtravagance. Otherwise. 
V—may have to (ace prob- 
— ^^3\ams in the future. Gener¬ 
ally. this week is excellent (or you. You 
will enjoy a happy domestic life. Letters 
will bnng good tidings. A new friend will 
provide you with all the encouragement 
you need to start a new venture. The time 
is not particulariy favourable for ro¬ 
mance Good dalos; 19, 20 and 23. Lucky 
numbers: 1.6 and 9. Favourable direcllon: 
South-west. 

7r -] -TAURUS (15 May-14 Junal 

,i^:r>s^You may have to go 
through a tot of hardships. 
I patience, and cour- 

ago will see you through 
this period. Exercise caution in all your 
dealings. You may have to undertake a 
long journey. Devote more time to your 
business affairs. The domestic front will 
be calm and be a source of happinoss to 
you. Social engagements will keep you 
busy this week. Good dalas: 17, 18 and 
20. Lucky numbers: 3,5 and 7. Favourable 
direction: Norih-west. 

GEMINI (15 June-14 July) 
This is the Weal time to 
^ ^ pCjstart a new venture. Do not 
K/ ^’Whesitate to adopt fresh 
'' ^^^^^^'^business methods. Mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex will help you in 
unexpected ways. You are advised to 
exercise caution in matters related to 
heart. You need a long rest to regain your 
physical and mental vitality. Do not in¬ 
dulge in gambling. You may have to go 
on a short journey. Good dalas: 17,19 and 
21. Lucky numbers; 3,6 and 8. Fsvourabla 
ditecllofl; South. 

S CANCER (IS July—14 Au¬ 
gust) Your activities will sur¬ 
prise people around you. 
What you need now is 
good planning to prosper. 
Some of you will gam through sports, 
sjieculation and gambling. The domestic 
front will be calm. You may go on a 
picnic. Some of you may have to part 
with your properties. Your financial con¬ 
dition will not be all that satisfactory. You 
may have to borrow money. Good dales: 

17,20 and 23. Lucky numbers; 5,6 and 8. 
Favourable directions: West and north- 
iwest. 


LEO (15 AugusL—14 Saplsm- 

j^gp'y^bor) This will prove to be a 
TOtj /VYory lucky week for those 
&J/U I" service. 

bs/ZaCUOPrornotions are likely. The 
time is favourable for romance. Some of 
you may even get married during this 
period, or in near future. You are advised 
to guard against deception. Do not be 
overoptimistic. You should make utmost 
of the present situation to consolidate 
your position. Good dalos: IS, 20 and 21. 
Lucky numbers; 5, 7 and 9. Favourable 
dirsctlon; North, 

VIRGO (15 Saplamber—14 
October) This week mixed 
fortunes are in store for 
-^.y^'Xjiyou. You may have to (ace 

-1 setbacks but do not got 

ups^t. Guard against your bohemian 
dispositions. You are advised to guard 
against deception. (}o not make any 
changes during this period. Avoid being 
rude to others. You may become friendly 
with a member of the opposite sex. Good 
dalasi 17,21 and 23. Lucky numbars: 2, 4 
and 6. Favourabla ditscllons: South and 
oast. 

B LIBRA (IS OclQbar—14 
November) You will gain 
through unexpected 
sources. Those of you in 
service may get a promo¬ 
tion. Elders and womenfolk will contri¬ 
bute to your happiness You may have to 
undertake a journey. Devote your time to 
your business affairs. The time is 
favourable for dealing ih property mat¬ 
ters. Romance is likely. Letters will bring 
good tidings^ Good dates: 17. 19 and 20. 
Lucky numaors: 5. 8 and 9. Favourabla 
direction: North-west 

a SCORPIO (IS Novembar—14 
Oecamber) You will expen- 
ence happiness and good 
foitune this week. A roman¬ 
tic relationship may de¬ 
velop. Social activities will demand a lot 
of your time. Your intellectual and artistic 
activities will be appreciated. Those of 
you in service may gam recognition Irpm 
your employers. Do not neglect your 
business altairs. Your are advised to 
make changes on your vocational front. 
Elders will prove to be helpful. Goad 
dates: 19. 21 and 23. Lucky numbars; 2,5 
and 9. Favourable direction: South-east. 


POQlM p* SAGIHARIUS (15 Docom- 
bar—14 January) This week 
Cj^^r^your stars are in a favour- 
Ini position. Push alt your 

business affairs to the 
utmost. The time is favourable as far as 
expansion in business and speculation 
are concerned. You will gain through the 
advice of your friends and relatives. A 
happy romance is likely. You may have 
to go on an unexpected journey. 
Good dates: 17,20 and 23. Lucky numbars: 
4. 5 and 9. Favoaiabis dlractlons: West 
and South. 

^<1 CAPRICORN (IS JanuaryL-14 
^February) You are advised 
^ (^^Yd^to exercise tact and cir- 
lA^.v-A_Hcumspection in all your 
dealings. You are required 
to exercise patience and courage to 
combat problems on your domestic and 
professionai fronts. Do not start with any 
new venture. What you need now Is 
enterpnse and good sense. Do not take 
unnecessary risks. Try to keep your 
temper in control. Good dales: 20,21 and 
23. Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and e.Favo- 
nrabla dlractlons; East and west. 

AQUARIUS (15 Febniaty-14 
I / March) You will be un- 

I necessarily blamed by your 

friends and relatives. The 

L-5^t<_I time is good for you finan¬ 

cially Avoid arguments with your friends 
and employers. You are required to pay 
attention to your domestic front. Do not 
lend money to others. You are advised 
not to be overoptimistic. Do not allow a 
person of the opposite sex to interfere 
with your work. Good dates: 17, 18 and 
20. Lucky numbers; l, 4 and 9. Favourable 
dlracllons: East and west. 

PISCES (15 Marcb-14 April) 
«^‘''^yC^You will achieve immense 
success on your business 
professional fronts. An 
v XU - - . \ important change in your 
career is foreseen. Some of you may 
change your residence. Your prospects 
this week are on the whole excellent. You 
will be offered a golden opportunity 
this week. You are a<)vised to make the 
most of it. A valuable new friendship 
may develop. Make hay while the sun 
shines. Good dales: 17,22 and 23. Lucky 
numbon; 3,7 and 6. Favourable diraelion: 
North. 


Political forecast for Mr Atal Bebari Vajpayoo: Mr Vajpayee will be the most powerful man in his party and also .probably In (ho central 
government. However, he will not be able to stay in power for the full term. He may suffer from ill-health between 28 October 1981 and 
October 1 982. He might even meet with a major accident during this period. If he suivives. he will certainly hold a responsible position In 
the central government after October 1982. If will not be surprising if he becomes the Prime Minister of the country. 

AMRITUL 






chess 


/ 




TkMIMm (WMl^ 



Kordmol (WMM) 

PotMon Mtr Blaek't a$m mv m 


Th« magic touch 

When (wo playeri conipire lo produce a 
game which dafioe compreheraton It la 
perhaps worth apacuiating whether they 
themselves actually understood what waa 
happening. TUte for example the remark¬ 
able Korchnol-TImman encounter from the 
Phillips anti Ofow toumamenf earlier this 
year 

It has been said that if a monkey ham¬ 
mered away at a keyboard for long enough 
It would eventually rsoroduoa the complete 
works of Beethoven. The Korchnoi-Timmaii 
game might appear at first sH^t to have 
been produced by this very same 
musicological monksiy. Baffling and incorv 
gruous moves follow each other in pairs 
until fiitally as if by magic everything disap¬ 
pears from the board and the game la 
drawn. So it is perhaps lair lo ask if the 
players really dM know whet they were 
doing or if Ih^ were lust muddling through 
in a stale of muluel bewilderment. 

The answer it that they underatood par- 
lactly Black waa winning anti White wee 
losing, as simple as that, and in a eiluation 
where the obvious move obviously loses. 
White was dbligad lo improvise. Eventually 
the complications became such that even 
Timman lost hlB way. A mind-boggling 
game, though evidantty not quite anou^ to 
boggle Korchnoi'a mind. 

White Korchnoi. Black’ Timman 
Queen's Indian Defence 
1- P-04. M-KS3: % R-QB4. !>-«; 3. 
M-KB3. P-QN9: r H-n. B-NS; S. 
B-NS. B-M2; •. (k-KIO; 7. B-IM. 

rP-KN*; •. B-NS. N-KS; •. 0-B2. 
• xN-i-; 10. PiB, B-O*; 11. B—Ql, 
B-WM: 12. P‘-amr 
An abortive experiment. The pawn sacrifioa 
12. P-QS'PxP; 13. PxP.BxP: 14. Ilh-CM 
followed by P—K is known lo be good lor 
White here. 

12. . . .. P—KMi A powerful reply. While 
now sacriflaes (l.o. losee) his without 

IK. 
17. 


obtaining much real oompanaatlon. 
IS. P-tOU, P-NS; 14. H-Oa, Nxl 
KxN, BxP; IK. KR-KNI, B-M 
P—<2# The tost try for some play. 


17.O-BS; IK. P-BS. K—Kail A eupai 

move baaed on elmpla logic. The KBP near 
support and if the king it the doaast piac 
at hand, then so be It. 

10. RPxP, BPxP; 20. PxP, KxPl: 2 
O-M. K-Kt; 22.0--MK, M-Cat The rafi 
letlon ot White's play It compiele. H 2 
Qx BP. 0x0; 24. Bx O, M-B4 White has 
ppsitionally lost andOani*. whUa 23. B x Bl 
N->B4; 24. B—B—KS is also ctearly va< 
bad lor White. Korchrwi decMae that 
fJbipUceted tMKi poalhon olleri moi 
jojwnoboihen a simple bed posWen. 

M-Ma, kb-kbiTjc B-40 




2K. B—Bl, Q k MP; 20. B ■ BP At last femov* 
Ing the vital KBP - end alBO vacatino the 03 
square for Ms king sflar 20. . . .. OxP-f. 
20. . .., B-Bd 

OtAQRAM 

27. BaP-r-l Tbs IMt ohanoe. 

27.. . „KxB:a2.0BP4-.B--ai;aK.»-«tl 
Salting lha quaint trap 39..... Oa P-f; 30. 
K-B1 oheekt winning tha quaan. 

20.. .., R a B; 30. K-il-r-. K-*4(2; 31.0 a B. 
R-«1T Finaily laltino White OH the hook. 
AHer 31 .... R—ftti White’s attack weuld 
aoon ftazla out. 

St. RaPt For H 32..... B-NO-i-. 33. K-N2. 
NxR. than R-074. K-B1; 3S. O-RO-f 
anti O—N7 male. 

32. . . ., O-aSi 22. R-RF-f, K-B1: 34. 
OkQ, RaOi 3K H-«il Winning the KRP 
end saving the game. 

3S. . . .. R-K4;. 30. R-CM-r, R-Kt; 37. 

R-oa, M-4M+: m. K-aa, »-wi; m. 

RaP, RkPf^; 40. K-OI. R-Olf-; 41. 
K-K1. Rv-B2: 42. HaR-i- Draw agrsad. 

After 42.KxR; 43. R-NS. R—Nl; 44. 

RxR, KxR; 4& K--83 Blacfc will loae his 
last pawn. 


MICHAEL STEAN 

bridge 


Reporting a world championship match be¬ 
tween Australia and lha team dascribad 
as OantralAmarIcan-CarIbbaan, Jkn Borin 
bagan: ‘Once again CAC proved m be moat 
dangerous apaotwnte.' l wouWnl have 
Ihotight so. leoWng at the play ot this hand: 


Oeteer, West. Love aH. 
AOS 
If 90 0 4 
0 K Q to 9 5 
A J3 


AAKQK42 

B 3 

♦ AO 2 
A K to 7 


N 

W f 
« 


A J 10 0 7 S 
B J 2 

♦ J704 
A 04 


A -v- 


BAKOIOFS 

« 3 

AAO9052 


dOBoun but It has 10 be studied, say Tar^ 
anea Raata and Patrick Jouideln In. 

■oaaaaa Pbqr la Baay (Alton and Unwm. 
GKOQi 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



Ships which hove played a part in ihe axploraiion 
of Aniarctica are feaiured on five new stamps 
issusd lor the ust of personnsl af the bases ot Iht 
Australian National Antarctic Research Expedi¬ 
tions The l-doller value shows HMS Resolution 
This was Ihe ship in which Captain Cook made 
his second voyage of explorahon in the South 
Pacific, during which he became Ihe firsi navi¬ 
gator to cross Ihe Antarctic Circis. evenlually 
reaching 71" South The Reedution. wh«h was 
also Cook s flagship during his third and leal 
voyage, can already be seen on issues from the 
Cook Islands. New 2aal8nd. Norfolk Island and 
the British Antarctic Territory The new stamps 
are intended to complement live simitar tiamps 
issued lor lha Australun Antarctic Territory in 
1979 

C. W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 


The Auatratian Waet opened with a corv 
vantkmal One Chib and ffia bidding corv 
finuad: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NCMTH 

EAST 


1A 

NO 

10 

4B 

4A 

5B 

5A 

KB 

NO 

No. 

dbte 

No 

No 

No 



South rutted tha tpada teed, drew trumpe, 
and ted Me aingteton diamond. Waet want 
up wHh Ota Am and led - a dub. TMe 
couldn’t be right bacauae. whatever Me 
dtetrlbutlon in the minora, declarer wee 
never going te be abla to diapoaa of Ms dub 
kieer. 

The CAC diiptayag ufHMual fire-power on 
anoftisr deal: 


1. In gambling piarlance. whal is a dog? 

2 What would you be doing if you were 
interested in chirognomy'> 

3. If you were afraid of movement, what 
would you be suffering from'’ 

4. What is an Australian boomerang 
known as? 

5. Who are the three major Russian 
classical composers who suffered from 
attacks on their style by the government? 

6 What does Deadly Nightshade con-.* 
tain’’ 


Dealer, North. E-W vulnarable. 
A K07 S 
BKK43 
0 10 4 3 2 

A 6 


A A Q 10 0 4 
B 05 ^ 

♦ 5 

A AOje4 


N 

W E 
S 


A J 8 3 2 
B A J 
« A J OS 
A 10 3 2 


B 10 0 7 0 2 
• KQ76 
A KS 7 S 


Tha CAC North opened Two DIamondi (S- 
12. any 4-4UI-1). South respondad 2NT. 
North bid Thma Ouba (tha shtgteion), and 
South Four Haarta. West inarOy passed, ao 
lha Ausbailane aeoapted a small penally ki 
axohanga (or a fair vulfwrabte slam. 


’ S qua a aa ptoy Ja simply a knack, n la net 


sesop 

ebiei ui snouosiod jnq euidipeui se aiqe 
-niBA SI MdiqM euKfoJie pioiei||e suieiuod 
euuopeiieg jo epeqsmSiN i^ipoea '9 
(EWl-ezSl) AOUiuBUjqoBfci Aebjos 
puB (s/61-9061) M 0 !AO>(Bisoqs ufiua 
‘(CS6l-k68l) AoijOHOJd AeSjss S 

■oilAx 'F 
Bjqoqdosauix c 
'Aj)S|ijU|Bd uiOij lueiajjip 
SB puBM aqi ui seuii eqj uiojj jaioejeqd 
peej 0| iduianB ogijueidsun em z 
„. ejnssajd 

jepun sjjnb oqm esjogodej v 'i 

SU3MSNV 
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this India 


prize n 30 for Ihe witry gfvpn IM 



BOMBAY: The Bombay High Court to¬ 
day (23 April) granted an interim in¬ 
junction restraining the international 
airports authority of India from in¬ 
terfering with the right to sport a beard 
by one of its fire operators, Surendran 
Vasudevan. Mr Justice M. L. Pendse 
granted the injunction while admitting 
a writ petition by Vasudevan. 
Vasudevan contended that he was grow¬ 
ing the beard to fulfil a religious vow, 
but the authority, though told of this, 
refused him permission and asked him 
to shave off the three-month-old growth. 
The petitioner said another fire oper¬ 
ator, M. P. Munz, was allowed to sport a 
beard for the last several years, wjiile 
he had been denied that right. 
Vasudevan contended that he had filed 
the petition to assert his fundamental 
right to equality, personal liberty and 
religious freedom. At the stage of 
admission, it was urged on behalf of the 
authority, that the beard was a security 
hazard, a fire hazard, and was against 
discipline. It was submitted that an 
emplbyee had to seek the authority’s 
permission to grow a beard. Mr Justice 
Pendse rejected the authority’s submis¬ 
sion and admitted the petition —Hindu 
' (Surendranath Shelley, Hyderabad) 

NEW DELHI: A person who used to win 
the confidence of affluent people 
through his melodious recital of the 
scriptures and then steal valuables from 
their homes was arrested. Piare Lai 
alias Guhijj, originally of Varanasi, was 
caught by the Lawrence Road police 
and gold and silver ornaments valued at 
Rs 50,000 reportedly stolen from the 
Trinagar house of Mr Kedar Nath, were 
recovered. According to the police, the 
suspect would rent aliouse in a residen¬ 
tial colony and organise satsan^ and 
Jcirtans to gain free access to resident's 


houses. After Mr Kedar Nath reported 
the theft to the police Guruji was round¬ 
ed up and interrogated. He broke down 
and confessed the theft—ritnes of India 
(Rashbehari Das, Calcutta) 

DURG: Confusion over the sJlotment of 
a coupe in the Nizamuddin-bound 
Chhattisgarh Express led to a wordy 
duel between a Madhya Pradesh minis¬ 
ter and a Soviet expert of the Bhilai 
Steel Plant at the railway station result¬ 
ing in the detaining of the train for over 
an hour. It was officially learnt that the 
Soviet expert, Mr Mogyletsev, and his 
wife had pucca reservations by first 
class for their journey from Durg to 
Nizamuddin. The couple was allotted a 
coupe. As it happened, the minister of 
state foi; cooperation, Mr Kanhaiya 
Sharma boarded the train before Durg 
and finding the coupe vacant occupied 
it. On reaching Durg station the minis¬ 
ter got down to meet people while the 
Russian couple occupied the coupe. As 
the minister returned and asked the 
couple to vacate the coupe the expert 
and his Russian colleagues present at 
the station resisted. An exchange of hot 
words followed. The situation was pre¬ 
vented from becoming tense by the 
minister who eventually agreed to move 
to another coupe —Hindu (R. Sundha, 
Madras) 

NEW DELHI; Th^ telephone depart¬ 
ment had “wrongly” derived a revenue 
of Rs 25 lakhs from “wrong” calls in 
1979-80, according to approximate cal¬ 
culations. It amounted to less than 0.8 
per cent of the total calls in automatic 
exchanges, the estimates committee of 
the Lok Sabha was told by a representa¬ 
tive of the P and T Board. But the 
explanation gave no consolation to the 
subscribers who actually had to pay for 
the “wrong call phenomenon”, the. com¬ 
mittee said in its 11th report on tele¬ 
phones presented to the I^k Sabha. It 
observed that the telephone authorities 
had discovered that jneficiency did not 
result in loss of revenue. On the con¬ 
trary, the department seemed to flour¬ 
ish on the growing number of wrong and 
infructuous calls— Times of fa<iia 
(Ghanshyam Gupta, Delhi) 


India abroad 


DUBAI. An Indian national is alleged to 
have swindled more than Rs 480 lakhs 
from a travel agency here and escaped 
to India. The Dubai police has sought 
assistance from the Indian police and 
the Interpol to trace the Indian and 
recover the money. A team .of police 
officers left here for Bombay on 10 
April. The alleged swindler,a resident of 
Bombay, had been living in Dubai for 
the last 20 vears. He was working as a 


', Diusari Mat'k 


senior acountant with the Dubai Nation¬ 
al Air Travel Agency (DNATA) which is 
owned by the ruling family. He got a 
fresh passport from the Indian .consu¬ 
late here in March and within a fort¬ 
night left for Bombay on 3 April. He is 
said to have left without informing his 
office. DNATA lodged a complaint with 
the polite alleging embezzlement of 22 
million dirhams by him. One dirham is 
equivalent to Rs 2.20—Indian Express 


without comment 


You know in which direction he (A. 

R. Antulay) is going. Who can res 
train him?—Mrs Gandhi while inau 
gurating the new Council Hall 
building in Bombay 

(An impression was created that) 
Kashmir is not a part of India but a 
colony of the Congress! I )—Farooq 
Abdullah, MP and president elect 
of the Jammu and Kashmir Nation 
al Conference party 

This year’s budget is for black 
money, of black money and— 
would not. like to say by black 
money—certainly by friends of 
black money—Atal Behan Va¬ 
jpayee, BJP president 

Mrs Gandhi does not need coopera 
tion even from her own party, let 
alone opposition parties—Chandra 
Shekhar, Janata Party president 

The Congress(I) is not ready for the 
poll. They are (busy) killing each 
other—Jyoti Basu, West Bengal CM 
on the Election Commission’s den 
Sion to postpone by-elections in the 
state 

My government is runn’iig quite' 
efficiently and in fact be. tor f.han 
any government in th-- i),“.t in t)ie 
state—Jagannath Pahadij, Rotas- 
than CM 

If on every small irit;t‘d e in :hc 
wholesale price index or ib.e con 
sumer price index the government 
were to resign, the country wll 
have no government at all We v/ill 
have only continuous elections, and 
no government—R. Venkataranian, 
union minister of finance 

Sometimes systems are responsible 
for making man corrupt—A. B. A. 
Ghani Khan Choudhuri, union 
minister for energy, quoted in Cur¬ 
rent 

I am the Coca Cola man—Piloo^ 
Mody, Janata member in Rajya 
Sabha 

It'will harm them, not me. The CPI 
cannot move an inch without me— 

S. A. Dange on his expulsion from 
the CPI. 

Mrs Gandhi is now playing the' 
Russian game in reverse: to extract 
concessions from Moscow in the 
domestic field in exchange for her 
support to them in regional and 
international disputes—S. Nihal 
Singh 

We are not against Western support 
to Pakistan. What we are against is 
their arms supplies as we see in tl^is 
a greater move against detenuj--A 
Mrs Gandhi 4 







War clouds over India 


By V. K. MADHAVAN KUTTY 


I tdk%it y'jp 

in the Pakistani Parliament! Strange. 
If 1 say there are various reports-an4 
statements to this effect they would 
say that the matter cannot be raised 
on mere newspaper reports. Their atti¬ 
tude is if clouds cannot be seen by all 
how can it be a subject matter for 
discussion. And if clouds can be seen 
by alj why discussion at all.” 


I n the latest issue of the Lok Sabha 
HTio’s who many of our members 
have shown “reading” as their 
favourite past-time. But of late, I have 
a suspicion that most of them have 
switched over to cloud-watching. Ever 
since the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
(iandhi, said that war clouds are over 
India, many of her colleagues have 
started looking towards the skies. 
The home minister, Mr Zail Singh, 


mean 1 should see it. If your vision is 
not clear you may see clouds. Since I 
am not sitting on her seat I do not see 
any clouds. If I was there I may also 
see. The clouds she has seen are not 
real If they aie not real they are false. 
That means they are not there.” 

The Janata party chief, Mr Chandra 
Sekhar, agreed to talk about the 
clouds. But he neither denied nor 
confirmed the clouds. He said that 


The CPI reactinn was more vocifei ■ 
ous. “Our party’s National Council like 
the National Executive before, have 
seen the clo.uds for the past so many 
years. In fact we have warned about 
these clouds earlier. The clouds of 
America, Pakistan and China are hav¬ 
ing a conspiracy to bring cold war to 
our region to defeat the socialist char¬ 
acter of the sub-continent which we 
have built with the help of our Soviet 
socialist friends. We shall defeat the 


has seen the clouds while he was in 
Bomhay recently Next to the Prime 
Munster, the first one to see the clouds 
was the home mini.ster. Rightlv so 
■And, I am sure, many of hei colleagues 
would start seeing the clouds shortly 
and those who do not will continue to 
look at the skies 

I he former Prime Minister, Mr 
Motarji Desai, (he may he known as 
the first and last Janata Prime Minis¬ 
ter) does not see any clouds anywhere 
1 asked him, “Sir, others have seen it 
whv don't vou see them'''" 

“It others have seen, that does not 


these clouds are created by Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi. Artificial clouds can only bring 
Artificial tains 

I approat lied Mr Jyotirmoy Bosu. 
He refused to comment. He seemed 
disillusioned “What is the point in 
reacting to it if 1 cannot move an 
ad|()urjinieiu motion or call an atten¬ 
tion motion or at least a half-hour 
discussion in Parliament. My motions 
on this would not be accepted. If it is 
ail internal cloud, they say they are 
waiting for the leport from the 
meteorological department. If it ts a 
cloud from Pakistan's side, they would 


designs of the imperialists by meeting 
the clouds with all our strength. The 
need of the hour ts to expose the partv 
formed by the defectors and unitedly 
forge ahead by all leftist forces. We 
call upon our party units to march 
towards the Boat Club, oiganise meet¬ 
ings and hold rallies.” 

When the meteorological depart¬ 
ment was contacted, they only said, “It 
IS fair to cloudy weather. There will be 
more •intermittent thunders.” React¬ 
ing to this a Congress!I) MP said, 
“Meteorology doesn’t suit our 
system.” ■ 
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ANDHRA CM APPOINTS AMBASSADOR TO DELHI 


IF chief minister T. Anjiah has his 
way, then the Andhra Pradesh gov¬ 
ernment will soon be having the 
largest state government complex 
in New Delhi. The palaces of the 
former princes around India Gate 
in the heart of the city became the 
properties of the respective state 
governments after the merger of 
the princely states in 1948. Hyder¬ 
abad House, the palatial guest 
house of the ministry of external 
affairs, where foreign dignitaries 
are often lodged during their visits, 
belongs to the Andhra government. 
Unlike the governments of Kerala 
and Rajasthan, who have filed 
cases against the central govern¬ 
ment regarding the palaces of the 
former princes of Travancore and 
Bikaner respectively, the Andhra 


government has asked the centre to 
give it land in central Delhi in 
return for Hyderabad House. If the 
Andhra proposal is accepted, then 
three houses on Ashoka Road, num¬ 
bers 5, 7 and 9, will be given to the 
state government and an eight¬ 
storeyed building will be con¬ 
structed there. Mr Anjiah plans to 
build an aucjitorium and a kalyana- 
mantapam —which means a com¬ 
plex for marriages, which can be 
hired at a nominal charge. If this 
proposal goes through, then the 
South Indian community in Delhi 
will get a readymade facility for 
celebrating manriages. 

The exigencies of partisan poli¬ 
tics are also being taken care of— 
the new complex will have a 60- 
room guest house, which will en- 


ANTULAY MEETS HAJIMASTAN 


ON 19 April the entire family of the 
Prime Minister went to Bombay to 
attend a wedding in the late Mr 
Feroze Gandhi’s family. It was de¬ 
scribed as a personal trip of the PM, 
but politics did not seem to leave 
her. The dissidents in the Congres- 
s(I) utilised the visit to air their 
grievances. Initiallv, the dissidents 
could not reach the PM because 
chief minister Antulay would not 
allow them to. But Mr J. B. Dhote, 
the bearded MP from the Vidharba 
region, managed to gatecrash, and 
told the PM that many dissidents 
wanted to meet her. To Mr Antu- 
lay’s chagrin, Mrs Gandhi agreed to 


meet them. The main charge level¬ 
led by the dissidents was that three 
former COFEPOSA (Conservation 
of Foreign Exchange and Preven¬ 
tion of Smuggling Act) detenus, 
Yusuf Patel, Haji Mastan and Kara- 
al Chaddah, were often seen in the 
Sachivalaya and the CM held leng¬ 
thy meetings with them even at the 
cost of keeping ruling party MLAs 
waiting. Mrs Gandhi also used the 
trip to meet many Maratha leaders 
of the Congress(U) in Maharashtra. 
She is said to have told them that 
Mr Antulay could be removed if the 
Marathas in the Congress(U) cros¬ 
sed the floor and joined her party. 


INDUSTRY MINISTER IGNORED 

DOES the industry minister, Mr back to his 
Charanjit Chanana, know every- Bhavan, he re( 
thing that goes on in his ministry? from the Prim( 
At least he did not know about the iat asking him 
top appointments in the national- files for the aj 
ised Maruti Udyog Ltd, the succes- Mulgaonkar a 
sor to Sanjay Gandhi’s vehicles pro- Mr V. Krishnt 
ject. One morning when Mr Ghana- chairman and 
na had gone to 1, Akbar Road, the the Maruti Ud 
official portion of the Prime Minis- the PM’s office 
ter’s residence, he saw Mr V. Krish- Mr Chanana ir 
namurthy, the former secretary initial stages. ' 
(heavy industry) there. (Mr Ghana- this prestigioi 
na had been instrumental in remov- which is expi 
ing Mr Krishnamurthy from the modern pi 
industry ministry last year.) After was offered 
some time Mr Arun Nehru, the MP CO chairman, 
from Rae Bareli, appeared on the Mrs Gandhi he 
scene and told Mr Krishnamurthy, gaonkar rdfus 
“Now that you are coming back to executive’s job 
the government...’’ Mr Chanana who is also a 
was stunned. Where and how was BHEL , was 
Mr Krishnamurthy coming back? executive and 
He could not find the answer then.. given to Mr M 
at 1, Akbar Road, but when he went time basis. 


back to his desk at the Udyog 
Bhavan, he received an instruction 
from the Prime Minister’s secretar¬ 
iat asking him to prepare the case 
files for the appointments of Mr S. 
Mulgaonkar as the chairman and 
Mr V. Krishnamurthy as the vice- 
chaikman and managing director of 
the Maruti Udyog Ltd. Apparently, 
the PM’s office did not want to take 
Mr Chanana into confidence in the 
initial stages. The chairmanship of 
this prestigious vehicles project, 
which is expected to roll out a 
modern passenger car in 1983, 
was offered to the TEL¬ 
CO chairman, Mr Mulgaonkar, by 
Mrs Gandhi herself. When Mr Mul¬ 
gaonkar refused to take a chief 
executive’s job, Mr Krishnamurthy, 
who is also a former chairman of 
BHEL , was appointed the chief 
executive and the top post was 
given to Mr Mulgapnkar on a part- 
time basis. 


sure that the present state guest 
house does not get crammed when 
the entire legislature party lands 
up to lobby in Delhi, as was the case 
when the anti-Channa Reddy cam¬ 
paign was on. And Mr Anjiah has 
created a new ministerial-level post 
in New Delhi and appointed his 
close confidant, Mr S. Indrtisain 
Reddy, as the special representa¬ 
tive of the Andhra government. Mr 
Reddy, a former Youth Congress 

t eneral secretary of the Ambika 
oni days, was one of the kingpins 
in the remove-Channa Reddy cam¬ 
paign. This appointment, therefore, 
not only rewards him, but also 
keeps in Delhi, on Mr Anjiah’s 
behalf, a person who can keep a 
close watch on the factional politics 
which plagues Andhra Pradesh. 


HOW LONG CAN 
THE MP HIDE? 

THE customs authorities are in a 
dilemma. Two months ago a senior 
Karnataka MP, who is also an 
officebearer of the Congress(l) par¬ 
ty in Parliament, was nabbed by 
Delhi airport customs for carrying 
contraband worth several lakhs of 
rupees. The MP managed to wriggle 
out by throwing his weight around, 
but the incident has come up in 
Parliament. So, while there are 
pressures on the customs officers to 
drop the case, there are also coun¬ 
ter pressures (from Congress-I 
MPs, no less) to keep the case open. 
The senior Rajya Sabha member, 
Mr Bhupesh Gupta of the CPI, had 
even named the MP, who belongs to 
the Lok Sabha, during a debate in 
the upper house in Che presence of 
finance minister R. Ventcataraman. 
The minister neither confirmed nor 
denied the charge. But the refer¬ 
ence to the Lok Sabha member’s 
name was expunged from the pro-, 
ceedings of the Rajya Sabha as the 
chairman thought it improper' to 
allow attacks on a member of the 
lower bouse. But the troubles of the 
errant MP are not over because 
some MPs belonging to a rival fac¬ 
tion of the ruling party in Karnata¬ 
ka politics have laid their hands on 
photostats of the customs docu¬ 
ments and are circulating them 
among some opposition MPs. In¬ 
terestingly, this MP has made 
several trips abroad in the last IS 
months and is intimately connected 
with a leading soft drinks manufac¬ 
turer and often pleads his case in 
the house. 

D. E. NI2AMUDD1N 
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Ttidre tias to be 
a way out. 



What does a man do when 
lie wants to work and can't 
get a lob? What does a man 
do when he knows a craft 
or a trade but doesn't have 
the money to set himself up 
in business? What does a 
man do when every opening 
leads to a dead end? What 
does a man do when he is 
trapped in the maze of 
poverty, despair and 
hopelessness? 

Whai can he do unless 
someone gives him a 
helping hand, unless 
someone cares? 

But if you care, care just 
a little bit, there is a way 
out for him and millions of 
other men and yvomen tike 
him Because Corporation 
Bank is putting into action 
an absotutefy novel idea to 
reach out and change the 
kves of people bving below 
the poearty lind. 

Yog don't htwe to spend 


a paisa All you have lo 
do IS put in a word lor 
deserving people and 
Corporation Bank wilt pul 
up the money to help them 
stand on their own feet 
And what is the definition 
of deserving people? Welt, 
in this context, people who 
know a trade or have skills 
(anything from tailoring, 
shoe-making to growing 
fruits and vegetables) and 
whose famify income is less 
than Rs.3000 a year if 
they live in oties and less 
than Rs :{000 il they live in 
villages. Once the 
application is processed and 
approved, the bank wiH 
lend an individual or family 
anywhere between 
Rs 1,500 to RS.B.SOO at 
)ust 4% interest 


How about It? WiH you 
become a high-powered 
consultant to Corporation 
Bank? When will you come 
over lo Ihe nearest branch 
ol Corporation Bank with 
the names and bio-datas ol 
people you want to 
recommend? Or better still, 
wnh the people themselves? 
The faster, the better 
Remember, the livelihood 
and future of a whole lot of 
families depends on you 


Cprporatton Bank 

(Wholly owned by (he Government of India i 
Head Qlfice Mangalore 


1906 




iget 


puts mwi whera he belongs: at the Centra of the imiveraa 
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IVBdsu iriniier inadiiess. 





Before raindrops start 
falling on your head, 
make the most of every 
sunlit day. 


Dawn walks on newborn beaches. 


Long evenirrgs 


on lazy verandahs. 


A mango diet. 
Primeval barbecues. 

Mad dogs and Englishmen 

in the noonday sun ... 


au. 











'; . Terene and blends from 

Modella do it all. 

^ ^ With cool cheek. 

Sunny comfort, 
brown. 
^ ^"Iro ^^^Fresh cream, 
jlv - poetry of 

light and shade 
fhe lull before the storm... 
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An in^ssible dream” 
turns into a silver-jubilee 



: success. 

''v/ua(/mmmMM///m(uii<‘‘ 

(f(mmmm//u, 
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\bu’ll find reasons to celebrate. 


Slate trading. Thai 
‘impossible dream of 25 
^cars ago is today’s silver 
jubilee success. And you’ll 
find reasons to celebrate 

For today, the State 
Trading Corporation has 
placed India on the trade 
map of the world. And in 
the process, emerged as a 
sophisticated international 
trading house, responding 
with skills and speed to the 
needs of competitive world 
markets. Backing this 
experience has been a 
history of consistent 
success 


First as sn importer of crucial 
developmental inputs to aid 
India’s drive for self 
sufficiency Next, as an 
exporter of a variety of 
goods And more recently, 
in the open, fiercely lough 
world of competitive trading 

And yet, STC takes 
on new challenges At 
home, turning the concept 
of 'service through imports’ 
into a reality, with a 
country wide network of 
distribution depots that 
stock imported items of 
mass consumption, like 
edible oils. 


Donning new mantles, 
as a direct trader in selected 
goods, as a partner in joint 
ventures in capacity creation 
projects In short, a partner 
in progress. 

State Trading 
completes 25 yeors in India. 
You'll find reasons 
to celebrate. 


\ 9 SfcilSS; 




STC the state trading corporation of INDIA LTD. 
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Cover transparency of Nargis Dutt by Dilip Chakravarty 



Nargis Dutt. who rose to become the queen of the Indian cinema 
during her over three-decade-long film career died in Bombay on 
3 May after a long battle with cancer Her public life began at four 
when she first stepped out before the arc lamps in her mother s 
film and the last two of her 52 years saw her in the Rajya Sabha in 
an entirely different role. She will remain immortal to millions of 
her fans through films like Aag. Awara. Andaaz and especially 
Mother Irtdia Awards she won aplenty from the 'Best Actress' at 
the Karlovy Vary Film Festival to the Padma Shree. But, perhaps, 
the best award she could have received before her death was the 
knowledge that her son, Sunjay. was well on his way to becoming 
a star In this special tribute to Nargis, Sunday traces her career, 
talks to those who were close to her and records how two 
generations of fans bid their one and only 'first lady' goodbye. 


Editor M. J. Akbar 
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C^teism crime 

T 'he hunt for Phoolan Devi (19 April) 
gives the impression that Uttar 
Pradesh is still reeling under widespread 
caste conflict. 

Ashok Kumar Pandey, Hooghly 

Phoolan Devi's miraculous escape from 
the police’.s hands shows that she has a 
saviour—goddess Kali. 

Kali Prasad Sarangi, Puri 

Tears came to my eyes when I learnt of 
the ghastly end of Baba Mustaqim, a hero 
to his people. It is the apathy of authority 
towards popular grievances that turn 
men and women into baghis (and not 
‘dacoits’ as many insist on calling them). 
1 appeal to the authorities to pardon 
Phoolan Devi and let her come out of 
hiding and live like a law-abiding citizen. 
Saumitra Mukherjee, Howrah 

Phoolan Devi’s escape does npt prove 
how brave or clever she is; it shows 
that the police are inefficient. 

Supriyo Sanerjee, Puri 

I request the government to please give 
Phoolan Devi a chance to transform 
herself. She should be saved from bullets 
and the gallows. 

Sanjn Chakraburty. Asansol 

Crue l kidna ppers _ 

T his baby was stolen and sold (19 
April) was shocking. It is inhuman to 
kidnap innocent children and then make 
criminals and beggars of them. 

C. Bhagwandas, Calcutta 

The report shows how heartless some 
people can be. 

Sampa Roy, Bokaro 

Punishment for these inhuman criminals 
should be severe, proportionate to the 
excruciating pain a stolen child’s mother 
has to suffer. Unfortunately, our laws are 
too liberal; hardened criminals get away 
with small fines and sentences. 

V, V. R. J?ao, 99 APO 


Errors, errors, errors 


O f course, you found out errors In onljr 
one part of the film made on Gandhi 
(There are nearly 100 errors in Gandhi, 
19 April). When completed, this film will 
be named a film of erorrs. This film is a 
reat conspiracy against the downtrod- 
en people of India and the world for 
whom Gandhiji fought and worked up to 
his last breath through love and non¬ 
violence. It is vested interests—national 
and international—who are distorting 
the image of Gandhi in order to play 
down the importance of non-violence and 
love which, in the words of Lohia, will 
create new human beings who will wipe 
out the diseases of capitalism and im¬ 
perialism. The film has another aim; 
Nehru will be shown either as a parallel 
or superior to Gandhiji. Americans are 
taking an interest in this film because 
they want to use Gandhi as a weapon 
against the increasing international 
domination of Russia in the name of 
communism. It is useless to try and 
persuade the government to see the 
script and correct the errors; the govern¬ 



ment 1 $ also a partner in this conspiracy. 
Radha Kant Yadav, MLA, Patna 

The film repeatedly mentions the Nehru 
family, but avoids men like C. R. Das. A 
heap of public money has been spent on 
making an erroneous film. 

Sisir Kumar Sarkar, Krishnagar, West 
Bengal 

I can hardly accept that these “errors” in 
John Briley’s script arise purely out of 
ignorance. It seems that Messrs Atten¬ 
borough and Briley are bent on project¬ 
ing a biased image_of Gandjhiji before the 


masses. The script is stckeniiig. i can well 
imagine how the historian-author of the 
artide felt after going throu^ 202 pages 
of the stuff. Mr Attennorou^ is a proper 
Englishman who is not interested in the 
truth. He has nedected Gandhiji’s battle 
against untouchability and underesti¬ 
mated his Quit India movement. Natural¬ 
ly, these facts are hard for the En|lish- 
man to digest. Sunday should investigate 
how the government passed a script 
which defames the Mahatma. 

Sujit Bhar, Calcutta 

How is the government financing such 
fiction? There is still time to correct the 
script. 

TanuJ Kumar Pattnaik, Puri 

The errors will definitely tarnish the 
image of Mahatma Gandhi who is an 
eternal inspiration for mankind. People 
will be seeing a different Gandhi on 
screen when the fihn is shown. How have 
such mistakes gone unchecked by a gov¬ 
ernment which wants to promote Gandhi¬ 
ji’s ideals, non-violence, truth and 
fearlessness, throughout the globe? 

S. Maharana, Bolangir, Orissa 

“Errors” was a weak word for the de¬ 
liberate travesty of truth; “distortion” 
would have been more correct. 
Chinmoy Hota, Bhubaneswar 

In my opinion it is the government of 
India which made the biggest mistake— 
by passing John Briley’s ridiculous 
script. 

Syed Azam Hussain, Samastipur 

The most glaring error in Gandhi is 
Gandhi himself. 1%e only one who looks 
real on the cover is Attenborough! Gan¬ 
dhi resembles a martial arts practitioner, 
and Kasturba, an advertisement for 
grandma’s face cream. 

Shyamala Ramaswamy, New Delhi 

In all probability, John Briley (and for 
that matter, Attenborough) have a mis¬ 
sion in camouflage. Their film is an 
attempt to assassinate an already dead 
Gandhi; it should be seized and shelved. 
Lekhraj Dass, Barasat, West Bengal 

Gandhi, the film and the man, is being 
shot the second time. 

Arun V. Mahajan, Bombay 


Excellent, timely 


T he interview With''Dr Siibr'amaniam 
Swamy (“I have never been a cham- 
cha and never will." 19 April) was excel¬ 
lent and timely. He is the only free- 
thinking Indian politician who has an 
independent stand on political and eco¬ 
nomic matters 
Badal Das, Bhubaneswar 

If, as Mr Swamy thinks, the BJP’s claim 
to being an alternative to the Congress(l) 
is fraudulent, is not the claim of the 
Janata’s chances of coming to power in 
the next election also laudable? What¬ 
ever be Mr Swamy’s reasons for still 
remaining in the Janata after the birth of 
the BJP, one is inclined to believe that he 


was neither invited nor refuse.d admis¬ 
sion to the BJP Mr Swamy claims that 
there is discipline in the BJP due to 
“fear” rather than persuasion; is there 
any in the Janata? Was Mr Swamy not 
removed from the general secretaryship 
in a reckless move?* Did he not have 
differences with Mr Chandra Shekhar? 
B. S. Badrinath, Bangalore 

Dr Swamy appears to be overestimating 
himself. Besides, his conception of Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar as.a dictator is wrong. As a 
seasoned politician. Dr Swamy should 
refrain from criticising his party presi¬ 
dent, for the sake of the Janata. 

T.V.S. Murthy, Sambalpur 
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Upper caste 


I ‘Karnataka is notorious for a 
' JSk. flourishing racket in the sale of 
professional degrees to upper caste boys 
(XarnataJca’s mbney-spioning colleges, 
19 April). If you are an upper caste, you 
can buy yourself an MBBS or BE degree 
for several thousands of rupees, get a job 
and a huge dowry. Students of lower 
castes are not allowed into these colleges 
even if they are ready to pay the “capita¬ 
tion fee.” If this practice continues, in 
the long run, worthless upper caste pro¬ 
fessionals will capture the top posts of 
public and private undertakings, and 
dominate over underdeveloped com¬ 
munities. This is bound to have serious 
repercussions. What is the ratio of pro¬ 
fessionals from economically and socially 
r backward communities to those from 
f-, upper castes, anyway? Is it increasing or 
decreasing? It was alleged that a particu¬ 
lar community in Andhra Pradesh has set 
up a private medical college which has 
produced 750 doctors in ten years. In all 


probability, medical educftion in 
Andhra Pradesh has been cmpletely 
captured by economically well-off for¬ 
ward castes. Backward classes of the 
country must unite and fight this strang¬ 
lehold. 

Af.B. Rao, Calcutta 


About three years ago, epgiiieers were in 
great demand in Karnataka- Now the 37 
engineering colleges in Karnataka have 
viitually turned into factories producing 
engineers. About 9,000 engineering 
graduates are passing out every year and 
thousands of jobless engineers are roam¬ 
ing streets. At present there ai« about 
6,000 unemployed engineers in the state. 
Under such depressing condifigns, why 
permit anyone and everyone to start 
engineering colleges and swini^e stu¬ 
dents? Parents should thirk twicp before 
sending their children to such doUeges. 

if. M. Muniyappa, Bangalore 


B^t is lost 


nnQke IttdUai Express has not just lost its 
J. best editor Ajit Bhattacharjee but 
also a great Journalist in Kuldip Nayar 

S UtUlas ot the Ipdian Express, 29 
arch). Both theta then, had done their 
Jobs very effidantly, brin^g popularity 
and fame to the publication. 

W. P. Suresh Paul, Bangalore 

Done^Wibre 

A propos of Autonomy far schoolchil¬ 
dren (Good News, 29 March). Novel 
though the eiqieriment is, it can hardly 
(be claimed to be the first. Way back in 
1953 or so, my school Vivek Vardhini 
High School, Hyderabad, undertook a 
similar operation. The jobs of adminis¬ 
tration and temdiing, from the headmas¬ 
ter’s down to the peon’s, were handed 
over for e day ^ the pupils. The day was 
called “self-government day”, and ft was 
a complete success. But the headmaster, 
before handing over charM to the pupils, 
declared the following day a hofidayl 
Ravindra Kudrimoti, Adoni 


Behind the scenes 


r he hit generation (29 March) showed 
the ugly face of the film distributor 
and how the big-budget multistarrer is 
becoming less of a craze. The fact is, 
films like Shaan satisfy no one for longer 
than three hours; after people have seen 
Shaan, they go home, and return a few 
days later to see Kranti. The process 
continues endlessly. On the other hand, 
an Albert Pinto, or a Nishant or Ankur 
leaves a lasting impression on the mind. 
Fazal Iman Malliclc, Monghyr 

The standard of a commercial film can¬ 
not be compared with that of an art film 
because their approaches are different. 
Why compare artists who perform in 
them? Amitabh is today’s superstar; 
Naseeruddin, one hopes, will be a super 
actor tomorrow. 

Jayanta Nandi Roy, Gauhati 

It is surprising that Anil Saari omitted to 



Vulgar scene 


mention films like Shodh, Duratwa, 
Garam Bhat, Baishey Sravan, Maina 
TadantUf 36 Chowringhee Lana, and 
names like Biplab Bhaskar, Buddnadev 
Bhattacharya, Pumendu Patri, Pattabar- 
dhanas, Apama Sen, and Utpalendu 
Chakraborty. Even Opal, Lari and 
Yagyam ware ignored. Was it because 
these films and personalities are not 
Bombay-based? 

Sugata Ghose, Darjeeling 


Spy? 


^ M. Ibrahim, Kimatalea minister: 

^t-ab spy? (S April) reveals nothing 
except that the author had interviewed 
both Messrs Ibrahim and A. K. Subbiah, 
BJP MLA, who made the allegations. 
How did the author conclude tnat Mr 
Ibrahim continues-to stay in the cabinet 
only due.to strong backing from the CM's 
close confidant, F. M. Khan? While 
levelling his charges against Mr Ibrahim, 
Mr Subbiah should nave referred to 


Unite, and fight 


M r Chandra Shekhar is right in call¬ 
ing upon leaders of other parties to 
join the Janata (“We shall Identify 
ourselves with the suffering of the poor," 
1 March). A democratic system can only. 
survive if there is a strong opposition; 
Messrs George Fernandes, Shared 
Pavrar, MadhuLimaye and others should 
join the Janata if they want to serve the 
country. Unless regional parties are dis¬ 
solved, and all right-thinking politicians 
unite to form a national party, it is no use 
talking of democratic values and 


traditions. 

C. V. Ganesh, Madras 

In Rising from the ashes (1 March) 
Santosh Bhartiya writes “Sarnath, just 
off Varanasi, where the Buddha achieved 
enlightenment...” This is wrong. The 
Buddha achieved enlightenment in Bodh- 
gaya, near Gaya. He preached his first 
sermon of "Dhammachakkapavathana 
Suita" at Sarnath. 

B. Veerabhadrarao, Buddhist Cultural 
Organisation, Visakhapatnam 


J^ranti can he called patriotic to ^ 
Xv certain extent ('Ihe revolution that is 
sweeping UP again, S April), with the 
usual filttU masala. This time producer 
Manoj Kumar has tried to win the hearts 
of Muslim fllmgoers by ponraying Shat- 
rughan Sinha as Karim Khan. But he has 
been unjust to the Christian community; 
in one of the scenes, when a Britiw 
officer tries to molest Princess Meenak¬ 
shi (Hema Malini), the cross is prominen¬ 
tly displayed. This is hard to understand; 
Christianity never preaches such 
vulgarity. 

P. Fernandes, Jabalpur 

Forward association 


specific instances. After all, Mr Bub- 
blah’s own party leader Atal peMri 
Vajpayee, when he wa^he airtental 
affairs minister, allowed mf Moshe Day- 
■an, the then Israeli fore^ minister, and 
an official from South Auica (with whom 
we have no diplomatic relations), to 
enter and travel in our country under a 
guise, without visas. 

S. 5. Ahamad, Daran^ere, Karnataka 


B inoo K. John*! Where does the 
JBcMiey go? (4 January) explained 
the mystery about Kanfed^n associa¬ 
tion of a single forward community 
which, in the name of nonformal 
educa^on, is exploiting the Illiterate 
masses of Kerala who belong mainly to 
the scheduled end beckwerd com¬ 
munities. Kanfed, according to e leaf¬ 
let released by it, “works for aU that is 
helpful for the promotion of social, 
economical, educational and intellec¬ 
tual development of our society.” High 
officials of the state are members of 
this association. Therefore there is no 
question of it being a voluntary agen¬ 
cy. 

C. Maukaram, Trivandrum 

Last letter 










Aristocrat. 

Fteks In identY of EXTRAS. 



Extra room ! 

Trust Aristocrat to 
remember why you 
bought a suitcase in the 
Srst place. And to give 
irou a bag that packs in 
more... size for size. 

Extra strong ! 

Aristocrat has higher 
impact strength. As well 
as greater flexibility. 
i/Vhat does this mean to 
you? A suitcase that 
won't crack up under the 
attain of frequent travel. 

Extra'special 
Wheelers! 

Aristocrat is the name 


you think of first in 
Wheelers. First in quality. 
First in dependability. 
Those four rugged wheels 
glide easy. 

Easily take the load off! 

Extra cover — it’s 
guaranteed! 

We’re so confident of the 
quality of our product, 
we give you a guarantee. 
For one year, you get 
free service and free 
replacement of problem , 
parts (if any!). After that, 
you get free service — 
for life ! 


In addition. Aristocrat 
'provides other extras 
too! Like extra safety — 
there’s provision for 
special locks on the side 
clamps. There’s a 
practical, washable 
interior. A comfortable, 
cushioned handle... and 
more! All the little 
details you could think of 
are already taken care 
of. Now, you could call 
that extrasensory 
perception! 

Universal Luggage 
Manufacturing Company 
Private Limited, 

Bombay 400 072. 


Aristocrat. 

It’s die 

EXTRAordinary 
suitcase! 



^^Stocrai. Because all luggage is not created equal. 
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The rare, 

objective bureaucrat 

O nce in a while there is a and even the most communal tend 
candid report by a gov- to take a secular line. But once they 

ernntent official. It sel- leave the meeting place, they re- 

don; sees the light of day vert to being either Hindu or Mus- 

because it is marked 'sec- lim; they talk, preach and practise 

ret.* But at a time when conformity communalism. The report of the top 
and sycophancy are so much in police official rightly says: “The 
evidence only these reports sustain communally minded politicians and 
one’s faith that there are still some the preachers have in reality never 
left in the bureaucracy who can left the gullible common citizen 
make objective assessments and alone, whether he be Hindu or 

have the courage to put their names Muslim. Seeds of distrust have 

on paper. been planted in the minds of the 

One such report is by a top Muslims while the Hindus have 

serving police onicial, ancf it is on been told that they are uniustly 

Hindu-Muslim riots in the last de- coerced into making extraordinary 
cade. His analysis may not be start- concessions to the Muslims in eco- 

ling but it confirms what many have nomic, social and cultural fields, 

suspected and some have said be- Exploiting the deep religious tradi- 
fore: they are the work of politi- tions of both the communities, dif- 
cians. ferences in their respective reli- 

“Hindu-Muslim communalism,” gious practices and rituals are high- 
according to the report, “has be- lighted and often it is shown that 
come a bone of contention in the one is out to destroy the other.” 
struggle for power and this, to a This being the case, any attempt 
large extent, has vitiated the atmos- at reconciliation at the superficial 
phere for the promotion of com- level is difficult. The change has to 
munal harmony.” The report says: be effected in politicians them- 
“In this situation intractable post- selves. They are the ones behind 
ures on the minority question are the riot^, but I do not know of ‘a 
often assumed by politicians of single case where a politician has 
different hues depending upon been brought to book, 
whether they are in power or in the In Jamshedpur, the Bihar Milit- 
opposition. In a country where a ary Police (a misnomer, as actually 
number of irritants are easily avail- they are just a special police force 
able to be triggered off into dis- and not part of military) were 
putes and even uprisings an unst- found by the army to be ain active 
able political approach to the whole participant in the riot on the side of 
problem has aggravated the resul- Hindus. What action has been 
tant conflagrations.” taken? The government’s tendency 

But the government’s approach is to cover up unpleasant facts for 
has not undergone any change in fear of repercussions. Take the 
the last three decades. It has the Biharsharif riots. Mrs Gandhi ex¬ 
same formula: of getting together onerated the state government 
the leaders of different political within 24 hours of the trouble, 
parties in a conference to discuss After her airdash to the riot- 
how to tackle the problem. Nehru affected areas, she said in reply to a 
constituted a national integration question, whether there had been a 
council in 1961; Mrs Gandhi has failure on the part of the govern- 
revived the council and has nomin- ment, “This is not true." How could 
ated leaders of political parties as she give a clear chit to the author- 
its members. Bui this is not the first ities after a conducted tour that did 
time that such an exercise has been not last for more than a couple of 
done. The council Mrs Gandhi set hours? 

up in 1971 produced no results. Again the politician in her 

Leade/rs talk in a responsible seemed to have got the better of 
manner at the council’s meetings her; it was more important to ex¬ 


onerate the government led by her 
party than to find out who was to 
blame. 

The administration’s failure 
apart, what is happening is that a 
masiive cleavage it devuoping be¬ 
tween the two communities on the ‘ 
issue of procuring a slice as large as 
possible of the economic cake, the 
smallness of which, even after 
three decades of planning, is a hard 
reality. Intolerable inflation in 
urban areas, steadily diminishing 
job opportunities, the irrational 
distribution of land in the country¬ 
side, the total change in the com¬ 
plexion of traditional cottage indus¬ 
tries like shoemaking etc., have 
impoverished the common man, 
both Hindti and Muslim. These de¬ 
velopments have accumulated eco¬ 
nomic power in the hands of a few 
people whose achievements are not 
always due to qualities of vision or 
hard work. 

The .report has also a similar 
point to make; “Those who have 
grabbed economic power due to 
political connections nave sought to 
consolidate and expand their eco¬ 
nomic gains, and in this process 
they have not hesitated to wh^ up 
communal frenzy resulting in large- 
scale destruction of property and 
the migration of people from one 
area to another. Adventurism can 
succeed best only in chaos and 
confusion, and the political and 
economic adventurer knows chat 
the best form of confusion, instabil¬ 
ity, and panic can be generated 
only by a communal riot.” 

The report has also falsified the 
general impression that communal 
riots take place only in those areas 
where the Muslims are in a major¬ 
ity. It says: “Communal hots have 
occurred in places where there is a 
sizeable Muslim population, say be¬ 
tween 20 and 25 per cent of the 
total population, and this popula¬ 
tion is subjected to a lot of prop¬ 
aganda by the mullahs and other 
preachers of their community. Cor¬ 
respondingly in such places with 
sizeable Muslim population, the 
tear of the Hindus that they would 
be overwhelmed and subdued by 
the Muslims, is constantly fanned 
by Hindu communalists into a 
panic. The unscrupulous Hindu 
politician interprets every policy 
and action of the government and 
local administration, as an appease¬ 
ment of the Muslim, tor (he sake of 
their votes. Thus panic bom out of 
distrust and fed on mischievous 
propaganda drives the Hindu to 
protect himself against what he 
perceives as Muslim expansionism. 

The Muslim on the other hand lives 
in constant fear of Hindu domina¬ 
tion. Thus fear, distrust, and suspi¬ 
cion between the two communities 
is the real cause for communal 
disharmony.” 
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ill ibe film indufiry, 
yet was a complatmy 

^nK normal person and totally 
unlike film people.” 

“Where other heroines 
would spend time and money on make¬ 
up and saris, she would spend her time 
and money on other things, like the 
Ajanta Arts Sta^e Troupe or on her 
work with handicapped children." 

“She had w many good points 1 
don’t know wHat to say. What I liked 
best about her, you asktl would say 
that the best thing about didi was that 
she was an unassuming person. She 
never felt she was an important perso¬ 
nality, even when she was a big star; 
the aura and distance that surround a 
star were never there. She was so 
unassuming that when people met her 
for the first time they would be shock¬ 
ed by it. 

“Her nature was that she would say 
whatever she felt, strai^taway. But 
with no malice. She could tell a person 
to his face ‘What nonsensel’ and scold 
him, bin the very next moment she 
would forget about it, because she 
would tear no grudges, she would not 
intrigue against anyohe.” 

“She knew how to be youthful in 
file company of the young and how to 
be very sober among elderly people." 

“She was a very strict person with 
us (her three nieces). We were scared 
out of our wits by her. We never had a 
fihni atmosphere at home. Because she 
was very successful without being su¬ 
perficial in her lifestyle, she never felt 
that the artificial tilmi atmosphere 
was necessary. We weren’t allowed to 
attend any parties held at our house. 
Only at one parw, when the Russians 
who had worked in Pardesi camp to 
our house, were we allowed to come 
and meet thmn. For ten mioutesl After 
that we were sent off.” 

' “She was basically fetid ot diildren, 
even before her marriage.. She was 
veiy fond of hw nepheta and.nieccn5.” 

“Whenever I needed- her she was 
there. If I was in a troubled state, I 
never had to call her or tell her about 
it. She used to know and would be the ■ 
first person to come." 

“If a stranger came to the house 
and asked for help, didi would im¬ 
mediately give whatever she had on 
her hands at that time. Nobody who 
came to her for help was ever rmused 
it.” 

“When my father died, she flew 
over to Delhi by the earliest flight. I 
did not expect her nor can 1 under¬ 
stand how she found my address. I had 
never told Dutt saheb where 1 lived." 

“Shortly after my marriage shv 
once scolded me:VUu ke pattheym* 
shouted at me. My wife, you know, told 
her that she should not abuse me and 
Mrs Dutt turned around and ticked my 
wife off. Who are you to tell me not to 
scold him? You have met him only a 
few months ago, 1 have brought him up 
like my brother!” 

“Mrs Dutt would so often visit us. 
She would just drop in at oiir place, 
she would often visit her friend^' just 
drop in casually to spend a couple of 

11 . 












hours.” 

“She said she had always wanted to 
be a doctor,, so in a way tltat is really 
why she got into social work« specially 
helping the handicapped; that is really 
why she got into it whole heartedly. 
She did not diffuse her energies by 
becoming a member of many commit¬ 
tees. There were no halfway methods 
with her. She threw herself completely 
into the movement to help spastics. 
She has, in some ways, pioneered the 
movement to care for spastic children 
in India." 

or was there any halfway response 
possible to her. All those who 
came in contact with Nargis Sunil 
Dutt, fell under her spell and re¬ 
mained her admirers for the rest of 



teigjirinTair 


their lives. She was always like that, 
from the age of four when she torcea 
Aminabai, the wife of her mother’s 
driver, to become her nurse.and life¬ 
long friend. “In our families,” Amina¬ 
bai told Sunday shortly after the 
chautha ceremony was over on S May 
1981, “women do not work. B,ut the 
child insisted that she wanted me to be 
with her, she used to play with my 
child who was her age. So my husband 
said, do it for the sake of the child. 
Since then we have been like members 
of the family. When she got married I 
was told that 1 should not work any 
more but retire. So I live here like one 
of the household. I sit under this tree 
^t the entrance to the front hall of the 
Dutt bungalow). I have always worn 



**No, she did not die a happy souV* 


Sunil Dutt remembers his battle to save Nargis 


(CVfo, I don’t think she died a 
1 e happy soul. She did not want 
to die. That is why she suffered 
through her illness for so long," 
Sunil Dutt, sitting under the guJmo- 
bar tree in front of his Pali Hill 
bungalow, told Sunday on 6 May. 
“There were five or six occasions 
when doctors had given up hope 
and said it was impossible to save 
her. But she did not succumb be¬ 
cause she did not want to die. She 
had not realised any of her ambi¬ 
tions: she wanted to see her ton’s 
career become successful, the mar¬ 
riage of her daughter. She did not 

g et to see any of these things. 
)uring ail the months that she was 
ill, aO she would discuss were 
things concerning her children: 
what they were doing and what she 
had to tell them. 

Sunil Dutt, according to Khwaja 
Ahmed Abbas, had the most deci¬ 
sive influence on the personality of 
Narus. As he said, “I think under 
Mr Sunil Dutt’s influence she ma¬ 
tured, became more restrained, 
more considerate, more socially 
conscious and a wiser person. I 
don’t know Sunil Dutt so well but I 
have the greatest respect for him 
and this respect reached its peak 
during her illness. The devotion 
and dedication with which he cared 
for her is tremendous. I heard that 
for one month, while she was in 
hospital in the USA, he did not 
have a bath or change his clothes 
because he did not want to leave 
her side. As a result he developed 
sores on his back and the doctors 
had to take care of his health.” 

Today, Sunil Dutt is inconsol¬ 
able. “1 know people say these 
things, that we did everything we 
were capable of to nurse her back 
to health. But what have we gained 
■out of this? We have lost her,” he 
said, with tears in his eyes. “When 


everything is over I want to thank 
all the people who have expressed 
their sympathy and their support, 
who sent messages of goodwill dur- 
ihg the crisis. I mean all the people 
whom we don’t know personally. 
One day I would like to thank them 
somehow^through the press or any 
other media.” 

Nothing illustrates Sunil Dutt’s 
magnaninuty of spirit, or his in¬ 
tensely humane personality .better 
than the episode which took place 
on the evening of Sunday, 3 May, 
when Sunil Dutt and his children 
returned after burying Nargis at 
the Sonapur burial ground. Return¬ 
ing home, he found the parents of a 
20-year-old boy waiting for him. 
Their son had leukaemia (cancer of 
the blood), they told him and since 
modern medicine is now proving 
effective in curing leukaemia 
among the young, the boy’s parents 
asked Sunil Dutt if they could have 
their son examined oy the two 
American doctors who had flown in 
four hours before Nargis’s death, at 
7.30 am, on 3 May. Sunil Dutt 
immediately called up the two doc¬ 
tors, but by then they had left for 
the USA. 

One of Sunil Dutt’s closest 
friends, Shammi Kapoor, best ex¬ 
pressed the response of the Indian 
people to Sunil Dutt’s relationship 
with Nargis: “It can only be a 
mahan atma (great soul) who is 
capable of such dedication, who is 
capable of such patience during a 
crisis. He put everything at stake to 
look after the woman he loved—his 
career, his son’s career—and be¬ 
came involved in single-mindedly 
looking after his wife. It requires a 
fantastic amount of confidence in a 
person to not wilt in the face of a 
crisis such as the one Sunil has 
faced. He did it in a spirit and with 
a perseverance that you cannot 


easily find among men.” 

It was during the period of Nar¬ 
gis’s prolonged illness, Sunil Dutt 
realised, more than ever before, 
how much he loved his wife. This he 
admitted to an associate after he 
returned to India from New York 
on the night of S March. And now, 
in spite of all the strength he has 
shown during the crisis, ne finds it 
impossible to accept that his wife is 
no more. He remains unmoved 
when his close friends try to con¬ 
sole him by saying “peWe do jism 
the aur ek rooh, ab ek hi Jism hai 
aur ek hi rooh (earlier there were 
fwo bodies and one spirit, now 
there is the same one spirit but in 
one body).” 

Though he holds back his tears 
in front of visitors who come to 
mourn Nargis’s death, he bursts 
into tears once he is alone. As a 
matter of fact, during the first three 
days of mourning neither Sunil 
Dutt nor his chilmen could bring 
themselves to eat and had to be' 
forced-into having food at irregular 
intervals by their close associates. 

"AJeeb khel khelta hai Khuda 
mere saath (God plays strange 
games with me),” Sunil Dutt had 
told lyricist Anand Bakshi a few 
days before Nargis’s death. “Out of 
twelve months in a year, he gives 
me an incredible amount of happi¬ 
ness for three months and then in 
the next nine months he snatches 
all of it away. When I met Jimmy 
Carter in 1977, when we were in¬ 
vited to attend his inauguration, 
everybody in India knew about it 
and we were feeling on the top of 
the world. During those very days 
my mother became ill and fell into 
a coma. We rushed back from the 
US to look after her in this very 
hospital.” And now, four years la¬ 
ter, he has been confronted with an 
equally painful wound. 












the clothes she gave me. Everything 
that I have is due to them. She has 
always looked after us, that is all I 
have to say. Even today it is the same 
with Dutt saheb and the children. 
When my husband died she supervised 
all the arrangements. When my daugh¬ 
ter died, Baby (as Aminabai was to call 
Nargis till the very end) came to me 
and said that I still have another 
daughter to look after me.” 

Was she mischievous and naughty 
as a child, 1 asked Aminabai. 

And Aminabai’s eyes sparkled, she 
gave a low laugh and said, “No, she 
wasn’t a mischievous child at ail.” 

Was she an obstinate child? You 
know, forcing you to become her ayah? 

“No, she wasn’t ziddi (obstinate). 
She would listen,” and Aminabai 
laughed, yet simultaneously the nos¬ 
talgia of the years gone by brought a 
sudden.burst of tears into her eyes. 
Aminabai’s Baby Rani was no more. 

Miracles do not happen, specially 
when you most want them to. For ten 
months Nargis’s family, her friends, 
associates and her fans—who range 
from 20-year-olds to 80-year-olds— 
knew that she would not survive the 
painful affliction of cancer of the pan¬ 
creas. She was operated upon time and 
again but could hold on to her strength 



Nargis in Awara 


to fulfil one last ambition—see her son 
Sunjay launched on a successful film 
career with Rocky, she died a few days 
before the premiere. Yet when it came 
to pass. It became impossible to accept 
the fact that the fragrance of Nargis 
had gone out of this world for ever. 
Both those who knew her personally 
and those who only knew her as an 
undefinably charming presence on the 
silver screen will find it difficult to 
accept that she is no longer there in 


flesh and blood but now simply si 
memory that refuses to recede into the 
background. For, in a sense, both as a 
film actress and in real life, Nargis was 
beyond us. She was instinctively what 
we could never aspiK to become 
ourselves, but what we could not help 
but admire and love. 

Even when she flaunted her super¬ 
ficial opinions about poverty and 
Satyajit Ray’s films, that absurd re¬ 
mark seemed so untypical pf .Narjps, 
both the woman and theactress. 
Perhaps she said that only to ekpress 
one point of view in a 12-year-old 
battle between the commercial and art 
filmmakers. Perhaps it was no more 
than one more ang^ outburst from an 
impatient Nargis who was tired of 
hearing that the popular Hindi film 
was no film at all for the intellectuals 
whose movies could never mOve the 
Indian masses, or give them some 
relief from the sordid machinations of 
a poverty-ridden, degenerate socio¬ 
economic system. 

What made her most exceptional in 
our age and land is that unlike most of 
us, she was not in the least selfish. She 
knew no bounds when it came to 
generosity, to helping people, and she 
asked for so little from the world. She 
was content to be at the centre of her 










Nargis and Mrs Gandhi 



N argis’s association and 1977 elections, Sunil Dutt turned Nargis was to become immediately j 

friendship with Mrs Indira sharply and declared, “One does involved with the Spastics Society 

I Gandhi was a natural development not lose one’s faith in Mrs Candhi’s 3"*^ *he years went by this be- ' 

1 to the actress’s childhood fascina- leadership just because she is, in came her most important concern. ; 

tion for Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. your words, a little unpopular at Nargis first met Nehru shortly ■ 

Nehru himself was not insensitive the moment!” after independence. When Nehru 

10 the fact that Nargis was a com- During the 1977 Lok Sabha elec- visited Bombay, the governor gave ! 

pletely different person from the tions and later in 1980, Nargis and 3 reception. Nargis’s brother ; 

average filmstar, and he was gener- her husband worked actively for Akhtar Hussain received a card to 

ous enough to spare the odd hour to Mrs Gandhi’s candidates in Bom- attend the reception along with his 

his talented admirer and fan. As a bay. Nargis went into the working- wife. His wife being a simple vil- 

patron of the arts, Nehru gradually class areas and into slums to can- 138® woman, Akhtar Hussain was 

gave his approval to the family vass. Sources within the Bombay persuaded by his mother to take 

links between his own family mem- film industry also say that for the the 19-year-old Nargis. Nargis 

bers and the Sunil Dutts. Nargis’s 1980 Lok Sabha elections it was was thrilled; one of her biggest 

association with Mrs Indira Gandhi, Nargis who organised support for ambitions at that time was to take i 

when both of them were young Mrs Gandhi in the film world. Nehru’s autograph. When brother j 

women involved intensely in their It was after the 1977 Lok Sabha and sister arrived at the governor’s j 

respective pursuits, gradually de- elections, when Mrs Gandhi was house they discovered they were i 

veloped over the years into a clear temporarily out of power, that a the onlv film people present. Nehru | 

personal commitment to the Nehru strong personal link between her probably knew about Nargis, and j 

family by Nargis Dutt, her husband and Nargis really developed. The when she was introduced to him he 

and her children. Nargis’s desire to Dutts, who have inspired so many shook hat}ds with her and told her 

work among those sections of socie- local friends themselves, won spe- he was happy to meet her. A photo- 

ty who needed help gave a quasi- cial affection from Mrs Gandhi for grapher-friend of the famifyclicked 

political dimension to her attitude their faith in her. Nargis’s nomina- that moment, and the next day 

|to Mrs Gandhi. Never known to be tion to the Rajya Sabha in 1980 some Bombay newspapers carried 

overtly political in her thinking or was, therefore, recognition both of the photograph with big caption; 

beliefs, Nargis became a social Nargis’s contributions to Indian ^3^i$ meets Nehru, 

worker who became an active mem- cinema, and in the field of social ihe publication of the photo- 
ber of Mrs Gandhi’s supporters. work, and of her political con- graph initiated a completely diffe- 

For the Dutts, their commitment sistency. rent episode. Apparently the invita- 

to the Nehru family stemmed from Earlier, in 1972, it was Mrs Gan- tion to Akhtar Hussain the film 
a very strong admiradon for both dhi who first involved Nargis in actor had been meant for Akhtar 

Nehru and Mrs Gandhi. I remember what was to become her primary Hussain a local MLA and had been 

meeting Sunil Dutt one morning at interest outside her family—the wrongly delivered. One newspaper 

New Delhi in 1977. He was on his care of spastic children. Mrs Mithu even carried a critical report the 

way to place an advertisement in Alur (formerly Chib) met Mrs Gan- following day, asking how Nargis 

The Indian Express in which Nargis dhi in 1972 to ask for her help in had manoeuvered an invitation to 

and he were to express their trust setting up The Spastics Society of the reception when nobody else in 

in Mrs Gandhi’s leadership. This India. Following this interview, the the film industry had been invited! 

was just before the 1977 Lok Sabha Prime Minister’s secretariat gave The whole thing became a fairly 

elections, and the election cam- Mrs Alur the names of IS promin- serious scandal in Bombay and the 

paign was at its feverish peak, ent citizens in Bombay whose help state government ordered a police 

When I commented that Mrs Gan- Mrs Alur could seek. Nargis and inquiry to find out how Nargis' had 

dhi’s party was bound to lose the Sunil Dutt’s names were in that list, got into the governor’s reception! 





family, almost totally devoted to her 
three beautiful children. She was thril¬ 
led when her husband would fast with 
her as she kept the ritual karvachauth. 
Above all she was playful, full of 
ener^ and enthusiasm even af the age 
of SlT Nothing could hold her back. 
Life had dealt her many kinds of blows 
but Nargis never wilted. Twice the 
family lost all their money, but they 
were too proud to beg, and too 
talented not to carve out a fortune 
once again. And each time they failed 
at attempting something new and 
different, they would be inspired by 
yet another challenge—and make it 
work. 

She helped Sunil Dutt to make the 
first documentary-oriented feature 
film on the Chambal dacoits, Mujhe 
Jeene Do. Despite Waheeda Rehman 
and superb music, it flopped ^t the 
box office because it refused to glorify 
and sentimentalise'violence. Thereaf¬ 
ter Mr and Mrs Sunil Dutt decided to 
produce Yaadein, an experimental 
film in black and white, with only one 
actor in the cast and without songs, 
dances or other formula ingredients of 
any kind. It was a worse flop than 
Mujhe Jeene Do. In the years after 
that the couple were tempted, by close 
friends like the late Capt. V. R. 
Mohan, of the Mohan Meakins brew¬ 
ery and distillery group, to set up 
north India’s first film studio, (Lahore 
had, of course, become part of Pakis¬ 
tan). The Dutts decided upon a site at 
Ghaziabad, off Delhi. They invested a 
considerable 'sum of money and time 
on the project but their proposal be¬ 
came a victim of the intense political 
rivalry between Charan Singh and C. 

B. Gupta. The UP government, when 

C. B. Gupta was the chief minister m 
the mid-Sixties, agreed to give the 
required land in Ghaziabad district at 
a concessional rate. Before the land 
could be acquired,.there was a change 
of government and Charan Singh, as 
the leader of a coalition, became chief 
minister in 1967. One of the first 
schemes of the previous government 
that the Charan Singh ministry 
squashed was the plan to help set up 
the Ajanta Film Studio at Ghaziabad. 

That was quite a setback for the 
Dutts and it took them some time to 
return to active film making. But their 
next venture, Reshma AurShera, once 
again tried to defy the accepted formu¬ 
las of the box office and brought in 
another burden of debts. After Resh- 
ma Aur Shera put him down for some 
R$ 40 lakhs, Sunil Dutt joked when he 
first came to Bombay that he did not 
have 40 paise for a cup of tea and now 
he was associated virith the sum of 40 
lakhs. But it was the last time that 
Sunil Dutt was to produce and direct a 
serious, intellectually conceived, film. 
He wen»on to make Man Ka Meet and 
other formula films. Nargis moved 
away from the film world and spent 
more and more of her time in social 
work. The Dutts seemed to have de¬ 
cided that while the man of the house 
would bring in the bread, his better 
half would devote herself to social 
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Nargi* and Mujibur Rahman 


Towards tha end of January 
1972, shortly after the birth of 
Ban^adesh, Nargis and Sunil Durr 
took the AJanta Arts Stage Troupe 
to entertain Indian defence person¬ 
nel temporarily stationed there. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman was an 
international name at the time and 
the troupe made sure that they met 
him at Dacca. Ushered into his 
presence at the Prime Minister’s 
house, Nargis was surprised when 
the Sheikh told her that he had met 
her earlier though she would not 


remember it. 

Jr nras in 1952, when Nargis was 
returning with Indian film delega¬ 
tion from the USA. At a changeover 
in Europe, while they were waiting 
in the transit lounge of the airport. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman also hap¬ 
pened to be there. He came over to 
the Indian *fnm delegation, asked 
Nargis for her autograph and had a 
cup of tea with the stars. Twenty 
years later he still remembered 
that cup of tea. And when Nargis 
heard about it she was thrill^. 


causes, to raise funds and organise 
institutions for the needy. So began 
Nargis’s weekly journeys into the Bom¬ 
bay slums. 

ne of the most popular film stars of 
the Fifties already knew what the 
Bombay slums were like. Nargis had 
never really been blind to them even 
during the years of fame and glory 
under the arc lights and the huge, 
cannibalistic movie-cameras. She had 
very special friends within the film 
industry. Like Yithal the tailor who 
stitched her costumes. From time to 
time he would go over to the Marine 
Drive flat in Chateau Marine next to 
Hotel Nataraj, where Nargis lived be¬ 
fore her marriage to Siinil Dutt, and 


invite her to lunch at his house. Nar- 
gis's nieces, who accompanied her on 
these visits, would scream and shout in 
protest, “Kya Pappoo! Kya VithaJ ke 
yahan khana milega (What are you 
doing, Papoo aunty! What kind of food 
would we get at Vithal’sh”ButNargis 
would scold them and bundle them all 
up in a car and drive down to the old 
tailor’s dingy room. There she would 
sit on the floor, gossip in Marathi with 
Vithal’s wife, play with his young 
children and always leave a little pre¬ 
sent behind. 

There was a spontaneity to Nargis’s 
personality that defied the superficial 
values of status symbols and class 
divisions. In her youth she was an 


impulsive person and did not really 
care for her film star image, ^me 
years back, stuck withtout a car at 
Sunil Dutt’s production office, she de¬ 
cided to go home in a taxi. For some 
reason or the other there was no taxi 
to be found and Nargis decided to 
walk the one and a half miles to their 
Pali Hill house. Accompanied by Sunil 
Dutt’s protege, Raj Grover, eating 
salted peanuts on the way, Nargis 
strolled across Bandra as people 
turned and stared and shouted after 
her. 

Street food was something Nargis 
was really fond of, and to Sunil Dutt’s 
dismay she would stop and eat any¬ 
where, unbothered whether the food 
was officially “hygienic” or not. She 
was also fond of slang and ullu ka 
pattha was almost always at the tip of 
her tongue when was in the family 
circle. At home she could create 
almost as much, if not more, of a 
racket as any of the children. And if 
Nargis became silent and did not boss 
around, associates and friends would 
begin to suspect that she was angry 
with them. 

Nargis was very fond of reading. 
Khalil Gibran and Marie Corelli were 
great favourites with her, though she 
would read all kinds of books avidly. 
She was also an admirer of the poetry 
of Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Ali Sardar Jafri 
and Kaifi Azmi. When Balraj Sahni 
was alive, she would occasionally go to 
see a new play put up by IPTA. She 
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PriendM 
In need 

Throughout the ten months thet 
Sunil Dutt looked after Nargis, his 
business affairs were managed by 
Sargis’s nephew Sarwar. general 
manager pf the Dutt’s Ajanta Arts 
company. There was not 
one occasion during the long stay at 
New York that Sunil Dutt rang up 
his Bombay office and did not find 
Sarwar there. 

Other associates who went out of 
their way to help Sunil Dutt during 
the crisis were film financier and 
producer Gulshan Rei, lawyer C. B. 
Puri and Dr. Puri who works with 
Air India. Rough estimates of the 
coat incurred by the family for 
Sargis’s treatment come to approx¬ 
imately Rs 30 lakhs. _ 


was also a compulsive film^oer and, in 
her younger days, after a ftt of temper 
at the expense of her three nieces, she 
would make things up by giving them 
a treat at the movies. Though her 
mother, Jaddanbai, was one of the 
most exciting singers of her times, 
Nargis had almost no talent for music; 
but she was an avid listener. Popular 
and light-classical music she was parti¬ 
cularly fond of, end liked both Indian 
and western music. Travellipg and 
shopping were other things that ex¬ 
cited Nargis. She was very fond of 
clothes but would not wear much of 
the jewellery and trinkets that she 
loved to buy whenever she had a 
chance. 

In the Dutt household insaniyat 
(humanism) was the religion. Nargis 
knew more about Hindu festivals than 
her husband, born a Moypal brahmin. 
The Hanuman Chalisa she knew by 
heart. There was also a special regaro 
in the house for the ‘other religions', 
and when prayers were held during 
Nargis's prolonged illness heads 
bowed to Allah and Ram, Guru Nanak 
and Jesus Christ. .Swami Muktananda 
was the sadhu that the family worships 
and Nargis would go regularly to the 
Muktananda Ashram in Vageshwari. 

Always known for her enthusiasm, 
Nargis had, like any other good Samar¬ 
itan, burnt her fingers too on occa¬ 
sions. Sometimes she would poke her 
nose into other people's affairs with¬ 
out being asked to, believing that she 
was helping them. This would some¬ 
times lead to unpleasantness, but in 
this area she learnt nothing from ex¬ 
perience. There were also times when 
she tried to help people, but paid an 
unusual price for it: if she did not 
succeed in getting their work done, 
she had to suffer the taunt that she 
had let them down. But she was always 
willing to go out of her way to help. 
Particularly after she entered the Ra- 
jya Sabha; she was clear in her mind 
that she was there not only to repre¬ 
sent the film industry but also to work 
on the problems faced by Indian 
women and by the poor. 
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The Actress 



S he wasn't pretty or glamorous at first 
glance, stunning filmpoers with a 
dramatic entry or an exotic, out-of-the- 
world look. Indeed, before she became 
a superstar with a successful chain of 
hits (beginning in 1943 with Taqdeer, 
followed by Kismet , .Andaz and 
Barsaat) Nargis was often cfiticised for 
having a ‘horsey* face. The magic of 
Nargis was that she was one of the first 
actresses in the Hindi cinema to 
underplay her presence on the screen. 
She never forced herself upon the 
scene but, with the simplest of ex¬ 
pressions, a smile or a nod or. a pert 
comment, she conjured a spontaneity 
that forced people to concentrate their 
attention upon her personality. 

As an actress she also became one 
of the most enduring symbols of the 
modern Indian psyche. Whereas the 
great film beauties of the time— 
Soraiya, Nimmi, Shiela Ramani and 
Nalini Jaywant—faded with the years, 
only Nargis and Meena Kumari have 
left memories of an undying dream.If 
Meena Kumari was the great beauty of 
the Hindi cinema, Nargis personified 
all the hopes of modern Ipdia. She 
sailed through the romantic comedies, 
especially in the films opposite Raj 
Kapoor, with bobbed hair, bare shoul¬ 
ders and songs in the rain—but always 
with an air of innocence, a demeanour 
that wasn’t even scratched by the 
seamy side of life. She was modern yet 
pure, she was free yet modest, she was 
charming hut also intense; from the 
screen she conveyed the feeling that 
she could be both friend and wife. She 
would brin^ a lump to the throat as she 
battled with the screen vamps for the 
love of her man. If she was vulnerable 
and fragile in the love stories, she was 
also beyond breaking in Mother India. 
In her strange amalgam of the delicate 
and the firm, the romantic and the 
persevering, Nargis was a child-beauty 
of the Indian film. 

Though old-time film associates 
hardly saw the vivacious, boisterous, 
impulsive girl as an intellectual, she 
would by instinct do the things that 
could startle the most intellectual of 
them all. When Shambhu Mitra and 
Ajay Mitra read out the script of Jagte 
Raho to Nargis and Raj Kapoor it was 
Nargis who, in K. A. Abbas’s words, 
“reacted very enthusiastically and 
told Raj Kapoor that it would be a 
good role for him, and to that extent 
she was responsible for the making of 
the picture.” 

Abbas, who directed her in 
Anhonee for which she won a Filmfare 
Award, thinks that Nargis’s greatest 
strength was “her sense of timing. She 
knew when to appear and when to 
retire on the screen.” But Abbas is 
convinced that despite this talent, Nar¬ 
gis underwept “a conscious struggle to 


improve herself. Her talent was culti¬ 
vated, it was not instinctive. It was not 
as if in her very first picture she was a 
great artiste.” 

V. P. Sathe, an old associate of Raj 
Kapoor who has collaborated with 
Abbas on the scripts of many popular 
classics such as Shri 420, found on the 
many occasions that he watched Nar¬ 
gis act that “she had a tremendous 
understanding of what the scene de¬ 
manded. ” 

Analysing her working method as 
an actress, Abbas told us that when 
Nargis had to play the role of a lady 
lawyer in Awara she went to the courts 
and studied the mannerisms of the 
lawyers, observed their ways of 
arguing and shouting and the gestures 
they would resort to. Moreover, Abbas 
added, “she had the great quality of 
-finmediately switching off after doing 
a very dramatic or emotional or power¬ 
ful sequence. As soon as she came off 
the sets she would switch off and 
behave normally.” 

To her love scenes Nargis brought 
the same intensity that other leading 
actresses gave to tragic sequences. In 
Anrara, for instance, there is a scene in 
which Raj Kapoor says “Agar kishti 
doob jayegi to” (if our boat sinks) and 
Nargis shoots back “Doob janedo” (let 
it sink). That expression, remembers 
Sathe, conveys everything. That is the 
intensity of her expressive powers, 
“that is what made Raj Kapoor and 
Nargis such a popular romantic team.” 
It was an intensity of feeling that 
made it possible for her to convince 
the audience of the time that the only 
appropriate climax to Mother India 
was that the honest mother should kill 
her dacoit son. It was a twist that 
broke so many taboos of the popular 
Indian film syndrome in 19,S7. 

From the very beginning Nargis 
never fumbled in front of the camera, 
and she never had to give many re¬ 
takes. She was lucky in having two of 
the best showmen-directors to work 
with—Mehboob and Raj Kapoor. They 
gave her the time to develop her 
characterisation and they took a lot of 
care in filmiqg her performance in 
order to present her at her best On 
her part, Nargis never troubled any of 
her directors. 

Nargis started her career in her 
mother Jaddanbai’s production 
Talaash e-Haq in which brother 
Akhtar Hussain was the hero. Known 
as Baby Rani, then and for most of her 
working life, Nargis made a brief 
appearance in a courtroom scene, 
bringing a packet to the judge and 
telling him that this was the poison 
that the film’s villain intended to use. 

Nargis was five years old. About the 
time she turned 13, Mehboob forced 
Jaddanbai to let Nargis work in his 
film Taqdeer. 

She never wanted to be an actress 


and neither did her family. At 13 
Nargis had ambitions of becoming a 
doctor and did not know anything 
about acting. It was Firduljee, 
Mehboob’s ace-cameraman and a fami¬ 
ly friend of Jaddanbai’s household, 
who persuaded Mehboob to test Nargis 
for Taqdeer. Akhtar Hussain recalls 
how Mehboob insisted on taking 
‘Baby’ for a screen-test. “They were 
gone for many hours and we began to 
wonder what kind of a screen test 
Mehboob was subjecting her to. At the 
end of a long day he came back to our 
house and declared that Baby was 
working in his film, and that was that. 
In Taqdeer Nargis was the single girl 
opposite three great favourites of the 
day—Motilal who was the star actor in 
Bombay at that time, Chandra Mohan, 
and the comic star Charlie. But the 
story was about the character played 
by the 13-year-old girl and not about 
the big three male stars, and Nargis 
proved then and there that she could 
carry, dominate and sustain a film. It 
was in the fitness of tjhings that she 
also retired from cinema in a Mehboob 
film. Her appearance in Mother India 
won her the first Urvashi Award, the 
national film award for the best ac¬ 
tress, in 1958. The same year she won 
the best actress award at the Karlovy 
Vary Film F'estival. And having played 
Mother India she felt that it would be 
incongruous for her to work in any 
other film. At the very peak of her 
working life she also realized the 
greatest of her dreams—marriage and 
the chance to set up her own house 
and have children. 

In the 23 years of her retirement 
from films, many producers wanted to 
tempt her back to the studio lights but 
she was firm about never coming back. 
The most famous of these attempts to 
make Nargis come back involves S. S. 
Vasan, the movie mughal who ran 
Gemini Studios at Madras. For the 
first time in his life, Vasan flew down 
to Bombay to sign a star for a Gemini 
film. He told Nargis that he had a story 
which he would film only if she agreed ; 
to act in it and that if she said no he 
would never make the film. You quote 
your price, here is the chequebook, , 
you fill in the amount, Vasan is re- ; 
ported to have told Nargis. She 
laughed at t.he offer and to tease - 
Vasan mentioned a sum that was five ' 
times the price Dilip Kumar then took ^ 
for a film. Will you give me that much 1 
to act in your film, Nargis asked | 
Vasan. “That”, replied Vasan, refer- 
ring to the sum Nargis had mentioned, I 
“is also an ‘amount’ and I have told | 
you to fill in any amount you want!" J 
Not to be outdone, Nargis apologised ^ 
and said that she was already busy ^ 
working in three films. “Those films ^ 
are Sunjay, Anju and Priya” her chil-1 
dren, and, therefore, she was too busy 1 
to work in Vasan’s film. | 
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SHY AM A 


The Nargis^Sunit Love Story 

By Krishna 



D estiny played a big hand in Nar- driver would not have been able to 
gis's marriage to Sunil Dutt. Nar- park in that jam. 
gis had become a popular film star Nargis was hours late, but the mar- 
long before Sunil Dutt came into films, riage took place. The first thing they 

An ardent admirer of hers, like so did was to call on Akhtar Hussain, 

many others, he first met Nargis when Nargis’s elder brother. He wouldn’t 

he went to interview her for a radio- open the door since .she had married a 
programme. Later, fortune was to co- Hindu and that too without telling 

star them in Mehboob’s Mother India anyone at home Eventually her rela- 

and was to save her life when her tives became reconciled to her marital 


clothes caught fire while on location 
shooting. 

On the night that the two married 
in 1958, destiny almost turned cruel. 
Nargis was supposed to meet Sunil 
Dutt at Linking Road, near the Arya 
Samaj in Santa Cruz, at 7 pm. Re¬ 
miniscing about her marriage Nargis 
told me a couple of years ago that she 
had told her relatives (her elder 
brother Akhtar Hussain and his wife) 
that she was going to visit a friend's 
place. At Linking Road, Sunil waited 
and waited but there was no sign of 
Nargis till ten o'clock. What had hap¬ 
pened to her? Had she changed her 
mind? 

Sunil could not even leave his post 
to telephone Nargis’s house and find 
out. Suppose she came to Arya Samaj 
while he had gone to telephone? She 
would go back thinking that Sunil had 
ditched her! 

Sunil stuck to his post. But what 
had happened to Nargis? She was in a 
taxi which had been caught in the 
worst traffic jam Bombay had ever 
experienced. The Pope was in the city 
for the Eucharistic Congress. Nargis, 
as she told me, dared not leave the taxi 
to locate a telephone because the taxi 


status. 

Once married, Nargis stuck to her 
domestic chores. Later she devoted a 
great deal of time to social work. Then 
disaster struck ' Sunil. He became 
bankrupt after Rcshma Aur Shera 
flopped mi.serably. 

Disaster not just because it flop¬ 
ped. His own colleagues, whom he had 
trusted now cheated him right, left 
and centre. And Sunil refused Nargis’s 
offer to return to the screen so that she 
could help financially. It took years for 
Sunil to recover and rehabilitate him 
self financially, which could not have 
been ea.sy for him without the woman 
who stood by him through thick and 
thin. 

Sunil Dutt rose to the occasion 
when Nargis was dying. He literally 
gambled the last shirt on his back to 
bring her home alive from the United 
States where she had been taken for 
medical treatment. At one stage, the 
doctors in the hospital gave up hope, 
and told Sunil so. The first operation 
took nearly 14 hours and throughout 
that period Sunil stood at the locked 
door of the operation theatre, praying 
and praying. It is no exaggeration, to 


quote a friend of mine who was pra* 
sent at the hospital^that^Sunil never 
left that door even for a second—no 
drink, no food...” 

Days after the operation Nargis 
began bleeding. Only one more opera* 
tion could help stop the bleeding. The 
doctors were hesitant, and they told 
Sunil, "It is hopeless. Why don’t you 
let her die in peace?” Sunil wouldn’t 
agree and signed the normal guaran¬ 
tee of responsibility. For a moment he 
felt he was "signing her death war¬ 
rant.” The doctors responded to 
Sunil’s faith and did a marvellous job. 
After the operation the bleeding stop¬ 
ped, though the doctors had no hope of 
her Surviving even for a while. 

Weeks passed and Nargis remained 
in hospital, living with the aid of 
tubes, the expense was staggering but 
Sunil did not worry about that; all he 
wanted was to bring her home alive: "I 
believe in God. If I do not take her 
home alive, then I will conclude there 
is no God.” God came to his rescue. Air 
India made special flight arrange* 
tnents to fly Nargis to India when the 
American doctors certified her fit to 
travel. 

Nargis relapsed often into coma 
in the last two months; the Indian 
doctors too were not hopeful of a 
complete recovery. Two days before 
she died, the doctors warned Sunil 
about the dangerous deterioration. 

Her last wish was to see her son 
Sunjay’s picture Rocky released. Un¬ 
fortunately, the release date was post¬ 
poned thrice and she kept asking 
“what’s happening?” She did not be¬ 
lieve that the release was postponed 
due to trade problems, but that Rocky 
had flopped and they didn’t want to 
tell her about it. This, one must feel, 
hastened her death. Producer Amar- 
jeet was planning a quiet release with¬ 
out any premiere hungama in rever¬ 
ence to Nargis’s health, but she in¬ 
sisted that “this being Sunju’s first 
picture, you must have a gala pre¬ 
miere. The show must go on." 

Believe it or not, even after her 
death, Nargis showed her ‘reluctance’ 
to leave her home and those in it. Her 
body was brought down and kept on 
the lawns of the bungalow. But the 
coffin would not go into the ambu¬ 
lance. Another ambulance was- 
brought and the body was taken out of 
the gate. But the coffin wouldn’t fit 
into the second ambulaflce either, and 
finally a third ambulance had to be 
brought. 

At the bungalow were present mul¬ 
lahs and dastoors and pundits because 
Nargis had expressed a wish to have 
the funeral rites performed by all 
religions. But she wanted to be buried 
by the side of her mother Jaddanbai. 
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A Family Woman 


S ome years back the ministry of 
information and broadcasting 
asked Nargis to be the chairman of the 
feature film jury for the national film 
awards. This chairmanship is the most 
prestigious position that the Indian 
government can offer to a film lumin¬ 
ary. Not unexpectedly, Nargis refused 
to accept the chairmanship. Later that 
year she told this corresimndent that 
she had refused because the jury was 
to sit in June that year and she was not 
free in June! when her son Sunjay 
would be home on vacation from his 
school at .Sanavar. School holidays 
were devoted wholly to the children 
and every other interest in Nargis’s 
life receded into the background once 
the schools closed. 

Nargis had no qualms about slpoil- 
ing Sunjay. If news came from Sanavar 
that he had hurt himself or suffered a 
bruise, her first instinct was to catch 
the flight northwards. She was a little 
partial to her only son but even close 
friends could not complain that this 
was at any cost to her two daughters, 
Namrata (known at home as Anju) who 
is 17 now. three years younger then 
her brother, and 13-year-old Priya. 
They always accompanied her where¬ 
ver .she went. 

During the last year of her life, 
even when she was ill, Nargis was as 
concerned about finding a good wife 
for Sunjay as she was about his career. 
There was a family joke that she loved 
her son so much that she could not say 
no to him on 'anything, not even Tina 
with whom Sunjay is in love. 

Now that she is gone th6 responsi¬ 
bility of running the house is being 
assumed by her daughter Namrata, a 
girl who is much more mature than her 
years would warrant. For instance, 
before the three children flew to New 
York last year to be by her side at the 
Sloan-Kettering Hospital, Namrata 
went to the Ajahta Arts office (Sunil 
Dutt’s film production headquarters) 
and told people there that they must 
see to it that the family servants had 
no problems while the Dutt family 
members were away, and that the 
same-food was cooked for the servants 
that they would eat while the family 
was at home. 

According to Shammi, Nargis’s 
friend for thirty years, “she was a 
complete housewife. There was no¬ 
thing in the house she did not know 
about or see to heri^elf. She was a very 
good cook and often cooked special 
di^es for the family.” 

As a wife she gave all her love to 
her husband and in turn he loved her 
equally. There was a curious formal¬ 
ity in public between husband and 
wife. He always referred to her as Mrs 
Nargis and she always called him Dutt 
saheb in front of other people. Howev¬ 
er, they would often tease and rib each 



other. Sunil Dutt disliked her addic¬ 
tion for paan and Nargis would eat 
paan on the sly. A favourite butt of his 
jokes was Nargis’s many friends and 
he would jibe that they were the dahej 
(dowry) she had brought with her. 
Another Nargis weakness that Sunil 
Dutt would get mad about was her 
inordinate love for shopping, though 
she never wore much jewellery or 
trinkets herself. Returning from Chit¬ 
tagong in 1972 after the Ajanta Arts 
Cultural Troupe had gone on a tour to 
entertain Indian soldiers who had 
fought for the liberation of Bang¬ 
ladesh, Sunil Dutt discovered that Nar¬ 
gis had nof reached the airport in 
time. She ftiust have gone shopping, he 
exclaimed, and refused to travel in the 
same plane with her on the troupe’s 
flight back to Calcutta. 

Among his closest friends, Sunil 
Dutt^ften made jokes about being a 
hentmeked husband. But one day Raaj 
Grover, who has been Sunil’s nght- 
haiyd man for some 20 years, disco¬ 
vered 'that this was not quite true. 
When Grover arrived at the Dutt 
household one day he discovered Nar¬ 
gis shouting at the top of her voice, 
complaining away that Sunil was neg¬ 
lecting her and that she would not stay 
locked at home any more! “Mujhe 
samaj kya rakhha hai inhoney! Dekhte 
hain unki baat maani jaayegi is ghar 
mein yah main rahongi yahan!" (What 
does he think I am! I’U see if his writ 
runs in the house or whether I stay in 


this house!) 

However, when Sunil Dutt came 
home for a little while that day, in 
between two tightly scheduled shoot¬ 
ing-stints, Grover discovered that the 
anger simply had left Nargis. She went 
up meekly to him and asked softly 
whether he would eat at home or- 
should she pack his lunch for him to 
take away to the studio. “She said it 
with so much affection,” “Grover told 
SuNUAY, that after that we never joked 
with Dutt saheb that he was hen¬ 
pecked.” 

Nargis’s friend Shammi confirms 
this: “Most decisions in the family 
were Dutt saheb's. He wa^the man of 
the house and there were no two 
questions about it. She was a very 
subdued wife. Very very submissive to 
her husband and she loved him very 
very much.” Indeed, Nargis had so 
much to give both to her husband and 
her children that she never felt she 
had done enough. Apart from looking 
after the children’s daily needs, she 
would spend every evening supervis¬ 
ing their homework whi^ they studied 
at Bombay. Another cloise associate of 
the family, Manohar Deepak, recalls 
how Nargis used to teach little Priya 
many years ago. Every time that Nar¬ 
gis asked Priya to spell ‘comb’ Priya 
would begin writing it with a ‘b’, 
Nargis would howl in anger. She was a 
strict teacher and wanted her children 
to be perfect. 
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Hargis and Raj Kapoor 



R aj Kapoor first met Nargis as a 
film producer-director wanting to 
cast a rising star in his first fil.n. The 
film was Aag and Raj Kapoor needed 
three actresses for major roles. By that 
time Nargis had already acted in eight 
or nine films and was an established 
star. Nargis, Kamini Kaushal and 
Nigar were the three actresses Raj 
Kapounr cast in Aag. Of them it was 
Nargis alone who, in film jargon, was 
considered a selling point. And Raj 
Kapoor had yet to establish himself as 
a film hero. 

Raj Kapoor went to Jaddanbai’s 
house to ask for her consent to let 
Nargis work with him. According to 
Nargis’s brother Akhtar Hussain, the 
mother told Nargis that Prithviraj 
Kapoor’s son was making his first film 
and should be helped. Nargis’s career 
was managed by her mother and later, 
after Jaddanbai’s death, by her elder 
brother Akhtar Hussain who was both 
a producer and a film hero. Jaddanbai 
herself had produced many films star¬ 
ring herself and, later, Nargis. 

With Aag began one of the most 
successful creative teams in Hindi 
cinema. Nargis and Raj Kapoor not 
only became a popular pair,' her role in 
helping Raj Kapoor to establish and 
run R. K. Studios was extraordinary. 
Though Aag was not a box-office hit, 
their second film Barsaat was a block¬ 
buster and became the first of a series 
of popular classics to come out of R. K. 
Studios. It was an association that 
lasted till Jagte Raho, the last film 
they made together. Though Nargis 
had no role in the film she appeared 
for a fleeting moment in a passing 
scene. Moreover, she was quite in¬ 
volved with the film’s production. 


Raj Kapoor was never to achieve 
the same level of artistic and social 
sensitivity in the films he made after 
he and Nargis decided to break their 
friendship. Nargis was the perfect foil 
to his, personality. Where he was an 
expert showman, she was totally home¬ 
ly and without any filmi frills at all. 
Whereas he gloried in his increasing 
power, she remained most unselfcon- 
scious even at the prime of her career. 
In their most successful films— Bar¬ 
saat, Awara, Shri 420—she always 
played an ordinary, simple woman 
that she never was in real life, having 
got enmeshed in film acting from the 
adolescent age of 13, and Raj Kapoor 
was always the poor, down-and-out 
vagabond that Raj Kapoor has never 
really been in real life. As artistes they 
inspired each other’s fantasies, about 
themselves, creating on the screen the 
people these two could never actually 
become. 

For Nargis her friendship with Raj 
Kapoor was also an escape into a free 
world. During her prime she was the 
mainstay of her family and in Raj 
Kapoor she found a Prince Charming 
who freed her from the mundane re¬ 
sponsibilities of life, introduced her to 
intellectuals, writers ■and artists who.se 
ideas would dazzle Nargis and inspire 
her in a hundred thousand ways Be¬ 
cause Raj Kapoor had a fascination for. 
white, Nargis in her girlish enthusiasm 
began to dress only in white. 

And when sJie closed that chapter of 
her life she gave up, more or less, 
white dresses too. Raj Kapoor could 
only be her partner; he could never be 
her husband, and above all she wanted 
to be a wife, a mother and a simple 
family woman. Perhaps she did not 


even want to work for herself, as for 
all her life she had worked for others; 
her brothers, Raj Kapoor and later for 
the many causes she undertook as a 
social worker. 

At R. K. Studios Nargis would take 
a lot of interest in the studio’s daily 
grind. She was a special favourite of 
the lower-paid studio staff and knew 
all of them by name—the sweepers, 
the cooUs, the carpenters, the light- 
boys and the like. All of them, accord¬ 
ing to K. A. Abbas, would come to her 
with their demands and their com 
plaints. She was like an elder sister to 
the whole studio and with them she 
shared a great inner dignity. Years' 
later.the Dutts and the Kapoors could 
meet again as two families headed by 
men who had the greatest respect for 
each other. 

Even today the image of Nargis is 
part of the R. K. Studio logo in which a 
young man stands with a violin in one 
hand, holding on to a young girl with 
the other. It was an echo of one of the 
more famous scenes of Barsaat, in 
which Nargis comes running up to Raj 
Kapoor and rests her head on his hand. 
Before it became a symbol of R. K. 
Studio, at Pune in 1949 it was used as 
the model for idols of Ganesh and 
Saraswati for the Ganapati puja: such 
was the impact on the public imagina¬ 
tion of this great film team. 

If Nargis could have any complaint 
against Raj Kapoor it could only be 
that he never once made a film cen¬ 
tred around her. All their films at R. K. 
revolved around Raj Kapoor's bohe¬ 
mian roles. That Nargis the actress 
transcended this limitation is the 
greatest tribute to her talent and to 
her magical personality. 








Thesf^ 

who caught a cold 


He could dodge a rattlesnake 
, Jli it died of exhaustion. Shoot 
Jte ash off a cigarette 500 metres 
nvay. But now will this cold keep 
lim from the shuit... atchoot 

The President's top Secret Service 
igent was so cool, he had finally caught a 
old. And just couldn't get rid of it. 

John Hunter reached for another 
(leenex as he studied the blueprints of 
he suitcase. Could the microfilm be 
lidden under the steel channel? Or 
)erhaps In the castor wheel? The 
ilasticised strap was a good place too. He 
raced a finger round the sleek lines. 

Having stored the plan in his 
photographic memory, Hunter burnt the 
>lu'eprlnt$ and flushed down the remains. 

He checked his Rolex. Time for Phase II. 




'..Sr 


"The birds are migrating" said the 
beggar as he hobbled up to him. 

■’Where" said Hunter, brushing aside a 
speck from his Gucci shoes. 

'To Tangier. The birds are flamingoes" 
added the informer. 

The contact had been made. The next 
stop was Tangier. 

• • • 

The exploding gunfire made Hunter 
drop down to his knees. He made a dash 
for the nearest car, and whipped out his 
custom-built automatic 

The assassin leapt Into the lurking 
limousine which screamed into action. 
Slowly, the ugly snout of a machine gun 
emerged from the window. 

Hunter fired. 

• • • 

It was the very same. The same slim 
body, the same sleek lines. 







He pulled it from the wreckage of the 
limousine and opened it. Instinctively, he 
knew where the microfilm was hidden. 
Cinder the beautiful silk brocade lining. 
The enemy would think no one would be 
heartless enough to destroy that beautiful 
lining. Hunter felt inclined to agree. 

He spoke to his belly button. 

"Alpha to HQ. OK, HQ. Briggl^ id the 
ViB shultcase. Over.... atchoor 
Hunter sneezed so hard, the hidden 
microphone popped out and broke into a 
million pieces. 

• • • 

"We've been cut offf barked Romeo at 
TO. "Alpha must be in trouble, he's 
developed a new code. Call Section 505.1 
want this aacked right away." 

• • • 

Hunter eased his Lamborghini into the 
porch. A stately old dowager greeted him. 

"Mr. Hunter. We were hoping you'd 
make it In time for dinner. This way, please." 

She pressed a button and a,section of 
the villa slid back to reveal a Hubbub of 
computers and men. 

"Good going. Alpha" beamed Romeo, 
walking up to nim. "But what happened? 
Why did you change the code? And what 
is \/lB shootcase? All of Section 505 
couldn't crack it.” 

"I did dot" replied Hunter blowing his 
nose, "chage de code. I said VIB shultcase.” 
He held up the sleek little thing. 

"I hab a gold " he added sheepishly. 

M.B. It has been necessary to conceal the 
identities of our customers, to protect 
their privacy. The VIP luggage range, 
however, maintains its actual identity 
in 48 countries around the world. 
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*I am a Hindusthani first* 


The following are excerpts from a speech Nargis made in 1968 
at a national integration conference organised by the UP government 



rothers and sisters, 

I am very happy that today T 
have been given the opportunity to 
meet my brothers and sisters in such 
large numbers and to meet them from 
such close quarters. How I wish that' 
the topic on which I have been asked 
to speak was equally good. 

I was born into a family where my 
father was a Hindu from Punjab and 
my mother a Musalmaan from Uttar 
Pradesh. And now my home is Mahar¬ 
ashtra. I am a Hindu or a Musalmaan, 
Punjabi or Marathi later; (1 am) first 
and foremost a Hindusthani. 

Giving the topic of national integra¬ 
tion so much importance, organising 
special meetings and giving 
speeches—this is not something to be 
happy over. These meetings, these 
speeches were then necessary, when 


21 years before today, Hindusthan 
became independent. After 21 years, 
we should be talking about how much 
progress our country has made, how 
much foodgrain it has produced, how 
'many industries it has been able to set 
up, and where. It is a matter of shame 
and sadness that we are (now) occu¬ 
pied with ‘so-and-so is a Hindu, so-and- 
so Musalmaan, this a Kashmiri and 
that a Bengali.’ Why don’t we say that 
we are Hindusthani? 

We are all one. Our Khuda (Allah) 
orBhagwan is one. Ram or Rahim are 
held in reverence as much by the 
people in Maharashtra or Gujarat or 
even in Punjab as the people in Bengal 
or Madras. If there is no difference 
between puja and namaz then why is 
there a difference among bandon 
(creation/children of God). Never has 
it been heard that this monkey is from 


Gujarat, that donkey is from Bengal, 
this dog is from UP, that cat is from 
Haryana, this donkey is a Hindu or 
that donkey a Musalmaan. 1 ask you, if 
there are no differences among the 
animals which God has created, then 
^why among us handon^ Our country is 
la secular state where every faith, 
every religion, is given an equal status. 
And this equal status is given only in' 
this country, Hindusthan. And we are 
proud of this fact. 

This equal status was not given to 
us by anyone; we created it, 
ourselves. We, in this republic, are 
ourselves kings and ourselves sub¬ 
jects. In the history of Hindusthan, 
there is one black page in which there 
is mention of those shameful incidents 
of violence and arson which took place 
21 years-ago before independence. 
Just that one page of our history forces 
us to hang our heads and lower our 
eyes in shame. If another page like 
that comes into our history, then what 
face will we show to the world? 

The emotions of hate are the big¬ 
gest enemy of our country today. 
Those who spread the poison of hate 
should be given that punishment 
whjch is awarded to murderers. 

If we want to bring the entire 
country together then first and fore¬ 
most we will have to put the student 
community in order. Those, on whose 
shoulders the responsibility of the 
country will rest tomorrow, must be 
brought on the right track. The respon¬ 
sibility of this task lies with us women. 
The child’s first and most important 
university (is the home) and first 
teacher is its mother and it is the duty 
I of the mother to teach this first lesson 
to her child: that it is first a Hindus¬ 
thani and later a Gujarati or a 
Marathi, Hindu or Musalmaan. The 
lessons which are drilled into the head 
in childhood, always remain in the 
head. And this lesson is as paak (clean/ 
devoid of filth and evil) as those 
preached by the Gita, Bible, Guru 
Granth or the Quran Shareef. 

We are all one. Regardless of 
whether we do not understand each 
other’s language, regardless of 
whether we are miles away from each 
other, regardless of whether we call 
Bhagwan by different names, we are 
all one; in one garland called Hindu.s- 
than are beaded together those roses 
which are individually called Hindu, 
Musalmaan, Sikh and Isai (Christian). 

I have taken a lot of your time in 
bringing to my lips all that which is in 
my heart. 

Thank you. 

Jai Hind! 
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Her East days 



T en days before her death, Nargis’s 
(.unditinn deteriorated suddenly 
and she was rushed to the Breach 
Candy ffospital. During her last five or 
six days she had lost her strength 
completely and could not talk 
coheiently or raise her voice above a 
hoarse whisper. As her condition be 
came even more critical on 1-2 May, 
Suuil Dutt telephoned New York and 
asked her doctors at the Sloan- 
Kettering Hospital to fly down to Bom¬ 
bay The family wanted them to oper¬ 
ate once more on Nargis’s cancer of 
the pancreas, one of the worst forms of 
cancer. An operation was planned by 
the two doctors, who flew in four hours 
before her death, for the morning of .1 
May, but Nargis breathed her last at 
7.35 am Sunil Dutt was informed over 
the phone that she was slipping away 
out of doctors’ control. He reached the 
hospital just in time to hold Nargis’s 
hand for the last time ever. 

Though Naigis’s family realised 
three months ago that she was holding 
on only through will power, they did 
not expect the end to come for another 
few months, according to family 
friends. Her slightly improved condi¬ 
tion in March had prompted them to 
allow the nurse, who had accompanied 
Nargis from New York, to return home 
on 19 March after a brief Indian holi¬ 
day at Agia and Kashmir. 

During her last week, cocooned in 
the inten.sive care unit of the Breach 
Candy Hospital where only her hus 
band and children were permitted to 
be at her bedside, Nargis finally lost 
her strength and the fight went out of 
her. Her favourite niece Zaheeda fwho 
acted in Piem Pujari, Gambler and 
Prahhat) met her at the hospital on 29 
April.“She was sleeping when I went 
in,” Zaheeda told Sunday , “and I 


tried to wake her up but she did not 
react. I was going out of the room 
when her nurse shook her chin, 
opened her eyes and woke her up. She 
just looked at me, that’s all. 1 asked 
her whether she was in great pain. She 
nodded feebly. She was trying to speak 
to me but could not speak properly 
and the words sounded like a low, 
agonised moan. For twenty minutes 
she tried to speak with me I showed 
her the Quran and told her that God 
would give the strength to recover. I 
can never forget her expression, her 
eyes just looked at me in a fixed way.” 

During her days at home, after her 
return from New York on the night of 
5 March anu before she was re- 
hospitalised in April at Bombay, Nar¬ 
gis had begun to move about a bit. She 
would occasionally take a stroll on the 
terrace outside her first-floor bed¬ 
room. Once or twice she would spend 
an evening with her friends in the 
garden 

On 11 March her children, especial¬ 
ly the girls Namrata (called Anju in 
the house) and Priya, organised a very 
special celebration for her 23rd wed¬ 
ding anniversary. They took out her 
red wedding sari and made her wear 
it, and they decked her up with the 
same jewellery that she had worn on 
her wedding night. Sunil Dutt was 
admitted into the room only after 
Nargis had been done up by the girls 
and the first thing he did upon seeing 
her in her wedding dress was to ask for 
si'ndoor which he put on her maang 
That morning, her son Sunjay re¬ 
turned from the mahurat of his film 
Vjdhaatd and placed the money he had 
received as the ‘signing amount’ at his 
mother’s feet 

Nargis returned from New York on 
5 Marcm to see her house illuminated 


with diyas, candles and multi-coloured 
electric bulbs. She arrived home a 
little after midnight. Till ten that even¬ 
ing Anju, her second child, was putting 
up new curtains to give Nargis’s bed¬ 
room a new look. Her bedroom and the 
bath had been totally re-decorated and 
a kitchenette had been added to the 
bedroom so that Nargis did not have to 
come downstairs for a cup of tea or 
coffee. 

As the car bringing back Nargis and 
Sunil Dutt on 5 March reached the 
corner of the lane leading to the Dutt 
house, firecrackers burst out in the 
Dutt courtyard. She got down from the 
car and stared at her house and then 
she began to cry in joy—low, joyful 
moans of happiness. Sunil Dutt put an 
arm around her and held her up be¬ 
cause she wasn’t strong enough to 
stand on her own two feet. Family 
friends to whom Nargis was didi (elder 
sister) wanted to carry her upstairs to 
the bedroom on a chair but Nargis 
refused. She walked up the steps her¬ 
self, supported only by Sunil Dutt, 
drawing upon her inner strength for 
each step she took. 

On 9 March, around six in the 
evening Sunil Dutt drove Nargis down 
to the corner of their sprawling Pali 
Hill bungalow where the family runs 
the Ajanta dubbing theatre. Mrs Dutt, 
as she has always been addressed after 
her marriage in 1958, had come to see 
Pocky, the first film starring her 
eldest child and her biggest weakness, 
20-year-old Sunjay. She had seen 
‘rushes’ of the film while Rocky was 
being shot, but this was the first time 
she was making an attempt to see the 
complete film. She could only see 
some seven reels of it before fatigue 
and exhaustion forced her to return to 
bed. 

Nargis and Sunil Dutt had a light¬ 
hearted tiff over their reactions to 
Sunjay’s performance in Rocky. It was 
over tea on the evening of 11 March. 
Nargis did not see any flaw in Sunjay’s 
performance and she teased her hus¬ 
band, who has directed the movie and 
who was less satisfied with their son 
than her. The “tiff” ended only when 
Nargis and family lieutenant Raj Grov¬ 
er asked Sunil Dutt whether Sunjay’s 
debut was not ten times better than 
Sunil’s performance in his first movie 
Railway Platform. 

Some days later, as her health im¬ 
proved, Rajendra Kumar arranged a 
private screening of his son Kumar 
Gaurav’s first film Love Story. Though 
the film magazines have made contem¬ 
poraries Sunjay and Gaurav rivals, 
■Nargis liked the film so much that she 
saw it once again. A gesture that was 
typical of her generous nature. 

Nargis would have been 52 years 
old this year. It was at the age of 52 
that her mother, the illustrious Jad- 
danbai, had died too. 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


The reporter 
who bought a ‘wife’ 

By Anil Saari 


O n 26 April 1981, Mr Ashwirii 
Sarin, a 29-year-old Delhi- 
based reporter of the Indian 
Express received a middle- 
aged woman by the name of 
Kamla. The delivery took place at the 
Ni/amuddin railway station in south 
Delhi in exchange for Rs 2,300. Kamla 
was subsequently taken to the Arya 
Oiplianage and Women’s Home, where 
she IS at the time of writing. By virtue 
ot the transaction, Mr Sarin, probably 
Kamla’s third buyer, became a partici¬ 
pant in the notorious flesh trade of the 
tountry. 

What was the motive behind Mr 
Sarin’s purchase? The risky venture 
was undertaken by the Indian Express 
in order to make a stunning news 
report on the flesh trade in the coun¬ 
try. Women kidnapped from all over 
the country, especially from Andhra 
Pradesh, Nepal and Bangladesh re¬ 
fugees as well as from poverty-stricken 
areas along Chambal’s dacoit-infested 
ravines find their way to Dholpur in 
Madhya Pradesh. They are also found 
in the neighbouring areas of Morena 
and Agra, the main centres for flesh 
trade in the country. 


It began a year ago, in May 1980. 
Mr Sarin had gone to Madhya Pradesh 
to report on the Assembly elections, 
when he came to know that Panchgaon 
and a few adjoining villages were the 
main markets for trafficking in slave 
women. After discussions with the ex¬ 
ecutive editor of the Indian Express, 
Mr Arun Shourie, it was decided that 
the only way to do the story was to 
actually buy a woman and produce her 
before the Supreme Court at Dehi. The 
project was kept a secret, and no one, 
not even the proprietor of the news¬ 
paper, Mr R N. Goenka, was informed. 

In January 1981, Mr Sarin under¬ 
took a series of ten trips to Dholpur, 
Panchgaon, Morena, Agra and Etawah 
to establish his credentials as a 
prospective buyer. He posed as a doc¬ 
tor with a large farm in Punjab, who 
was looking for a wife for his com¬ 
pounder Meanwhile, in Delhi, Mr 
Shourie, the executive director, began 
studying the legal aspects of thg case. 
What was necessary was the establish¬ 
ment of a motive. This was needed 
because in the past, social workers 
who had tried to protest against .such 
illegal trafficking were themselves im¬ 
plicated In a 
letter dated 4 
April 1981, Mr 
Shourie e x- 
plained the na¬ 
ture and mo¬ 
tive of the ven¬ 
ture to five 
eminent 
cituens: “For 
the past few 
months we 
have been in¬ 
vestigating a 
major and in¬ 
human racket. 
This investigd- 
tion IS 

reaching a 
stage where it 
is necessary 
for us to take a 
few friends 
into confi¬ 
dence for a 
purpose that 
will become 
clear during 
the course of 
this. A col¬ 
league of 


mine learnt some months ago that 
every year after Holi a regular auction 
is held of girls and women from all 
parts of India. This auction is held in 
several villages in western UP and 
Rajasthan and goes on for several 
weeks. After examining the matter, I 
felt that if we merely publish a general 
account of the racket, it would go the 
way of all other general accounts. 1, 
tlu'iefore, decided that the only way to' 
bring home the enormity of the crime 
to citizens and authorities was to 
actually purchase a girl, bring her to 
the office of the Indian Express in 
Delhi and then publish a detailed 
account of the racket.” He further 
wrote: “Once the details are published 
It is entirely likely that to shield 
themselves, 
particularly 
the persons in 
the racket, in 
particular the 
police, will 
turn around 
and say that, 
in fact, we ari 
the ones who 
have been 
trafficking in 
women and 
girls and thar 
now, to escape 
being caught, 
we have fabri¬ 
cated the story 
that we were 
engaged in an 
investigation.” 

On 29 April, a day after the news 
appeared in the Indian Express, the 
Madhya Pradesh government ordered 
an inquiry into the trafficking of 
women and ordered the police to regis¬ 
ter an offence for the purchase of a 
woman by Sarin. The very same day, a 
party of Delhi police arrived at the 
Arya Orphanage and Women’s Home, 
to take Kamla to the Nan Niketan, 
where she would be in .some kind of 
police custody. It was only after an 
interim stay order was shown that the 
Delhi police brought Kamla back to 
the Arya Orphanage and Women’s 
Home. But matters did not end there. 
On 1 May the sub-divisional magis¬ 
trate, Morena, issued a warrant to the 
police for the recovery of Kamla The 
warrant was applied on the very day 
the Supreme Court admitted the writ 
petition filed by three staff members 
of the Indian Express. 

Mr Arun Shourie’s belief “...So 
many things are rotten in our society 
that nobody pays any attention to 
it...Now, to even catch the attention of 
the reader you have to do the same 
thing in a new way,” has paid off 
dividends. Meanwhile, the Rajasthan 
Yuva Patrakar Sangh has decided to 
award the best story award to Mr 
Ashwini Sarin. And what of Kamla? 
Effects of her traumatic experience 
.seem to be wearing off. She is cheerful 
and happy with the congenial sur¬ 
roundings of the Arya Orphanage and 
Women’s Home. What the Supreme 
Court decides is yet to be seen. ■ 
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Srinagar’s 
income tax raids: 
High and low 
drama 

SHUBHABRATA BHATTACHARYA 
pieced together the story 


T uesday, 21 April 1981 was 
an unusual day in ihe his¬ 
tory of the income tax de¬ 
partment. Some 270 offic¬ 
ers, clerks and junior staff 
drawn from various establishments in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta had been 
asked to report for outstation duty at 
7..10 am on that dtiy The rendezvous 
point was the basement of Mayur 
Bhavan, behind the Super Bazaar 
building near Connaught Place in the 
heart of New Delhi. Mayur Bhavan 
houses the top-secret directorate of 
intelligence (investigations) of the IT 
department. The choice of its spacious 
basement (which is used as a municip¬ 
al car park) the rendezvous 
was therefore natural A day earlier, 
the taxmen had been told to prepare 
themselves to go out of Delhi for three 


days. Specific. instructions 

had been issued to the men not to 
bring beddings. The taxmen felt that 
the searches were to be carried out 
somewhere within Delhi and they had 
been asked to bring clothing only as a 
camouflage for keeping the raids sec¬ 
ret till the last moment. A few felt that 
the destination was either Calcutta or 
Bombay because the two cities 
together account for nearly 80% of the 
income tax recovery in the country, 
since most of the corporate headquar¬ 
ters of companies are located there. 
The large size of the contingent 
seemed to justify this belief. Little did 
the taxmen know that they had re¬ 
ported for an unusual mission to Srina¬ 
gar, a city where the income tax gen¬ 
eration is so negligible that it is under 
the jurisdiction of an income tax com¬ 


missioner based in Amritsar. The tax- 
men certainly did not know that they 
were to be the first-ever raiding party 
which was to be airlifted for the opera¬ 
tions. Little did they also know that 
theirs would be the first raiding party 
to be attacked by mobs sponsored by 
the ruling political party of a state. 

Mealpacks, comprising kachauris, 
puris, alu sabzt and a barfi each were 
distributed. The taxmen were asked to 
proceed to the six private deluxe buses 
which were parked outside Mayur 
Bhavan. They had been given specific 
instructions a day earlier stressing 
that no luggage was to bear the name 
o f owners. Accordingly,ncmbers were 
given to each member of the contin¬ 
gent. These were to be prominently 
displayed on the luggages. The taxmen 
took their places in the buses accord¬ 
ing to the numbers given to them. At 
8.30 am the six buses took off in six 
different directions and reached Delhi 
airport almost simultaneously at 10 
am. It was then that the taxmen real¬ 
ised that they were going to be air¬ 
lifted somewhere. Speculation started. 
Someone said it was to be Calcutta. 
Others thought it would be Bombay. A 
few felt it was going to be Bangalore. 

The domestic departure lounge of 
Delhi airport had been cordoned off. 
The taxmen were taken to the lounge 
and given boarding passes for flight 1C 
426A, an additional Airbus flight. No 
one knew where the flight was going. 
An officially-sponsored rumour was 
spread that the destination was Bom¬ 
bay. For the clerks and the lower staff, 
it was going to be a novel experience. 
None of them had been in an aircraft 
before. And many had never seen 
Bombay. Despite strict instructions, 
many junior staffers made a beeline 
for the public telephones to inform 
their friends and families that they 
were “flying to Bombay.” A show of 
disapproval was made but the tup 
officials did not make any efforts to 
stop the phone-calls. 

A few minutes before noon, an 
announcement was made asking the 
passengers of flight IC 426A to pro¬ 
ceed to the aircraft. There was a 
scramble among the junior staffers 
and clerical staff to get into the airport 
bus. The flight took off at noon. In an 
announcement the airhostess on the 
flight said that the plane was going to 
land at Srinagar, in an hour and 15 
minutes. It was then that the destina¬ 
tion came to be known to most of the 
passengers on board the flight. 

There were about 20 senior officers 
of the rank of assistant commissioner 
on board, besides the director of in¬ 
telligence (investigations), Mr K. V. 
Raghavan. A commissioner from De¬ 
lhi, in charge of appeals, Mr T. P. 
Jhunjhunwala, too was on board. 

The Airbus had flown in from Cal¬ 
cutta, as the newspapers on board 
indicated. There was a comic interlude 
during the flight. When the scenic' 
beauty of the Himalayas began to 
unfold, the right side of the aircraft 
had clouds and on the left mountains 
could be seen. The passengers on the 
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right, rudied to the Idt of the aircraft 
to peep out of the windows. Stiddenly 
the aircraft banked to the left. Some¬ 
one shouted,**Aare, kya karte ho? Ba¬ 
lance kharab bo raba hai (What are. 
you doing? The balance of the plane is 
being affected),” and everyone 
jumped back to their seats. 

On the flight, the leaders of the 40 
search parties met the members of 
their teams individually. They were 
told to assemble under their leader 
after landing at Srinagar. During the 
flight the leaders of the search teams 
were given warrants of authorisation 
(under section 132(1) of the Income 
Tax Act) by the director of intelligence 
(investigations). They were also given 
a cyclostyled brief which described 
what they should look for, where they 
should look for and how they could 
apprach their target premises. The 
leaders were supplied with search-kit 
packets comprising a brass seal, a 
rubber stamp, a piece of sealing wax, a 
candle, some cloth (for sealing locks), 
blank punchnama forms, blank wit¬ 
ness forms, blank forms of declaration 
under section 132(3) of the IT Act, 
carbon papers, blank white paper 
sheets and needle and thread (for 
sewing the cloth around locks before 
sealing). 

The plane touched down at Srina¬ 
gar at 1.15 pm. The landing was bumpy 
and it was raining. Ten buses were 
waiting. Under their respective lead¬ 
ers, the taxmen filed into the buses. By 
now, they knew that they were going 
to be a part of a massive search 
operation. Inside the buses they saw 
that half the seats had been occupied 
by CRPF personnel, who were to pro¬ 
vide them protection. (Although 200 
CRP men were deputed their presence 
was not effective.) 

The “striking time” of the opera¬ 
tions was originally scheduled at 1.00 
pm. The simultaneous raids on the 
premises of the Srinagar businessmen 
(mostly dealing in carpets) were to. 
begin at Srinagar, Delhi and Bombay 
at the same time.The search parties in 
the other three cities struck on time. 
But the inefficiency of the Posts and 
Telegraphs department was a boon to 
the IT department—no message could 
be conveyed to Srinagar from the 
other places because of the faulty 
trunk telephone system. The simul¬ 
taneous striking time is kept so as to 
make it impossible for the raided 
person to warn his other establish¬ 
ments and business associates about a 
pending raid. The striking time at 
Srinagar was then put to two pm and 
the ten buses left (or their respective 
destinations. 

S rinagar has a very small income tax 
establishment and all the income 
tax men go home for lunch. Mr Prem 
Singh, the local ITO, returned from 
lunch around two pm on 21 April and 
found some strangers in his room. One 
of them was occupying his chair. In¬ 
furiated,Mr Singh enquired of the 
sbrangers what they wanted. The man 
sitting on his chair told Mr Singh that 



Farooq AbdaJJah 


he was Mr Raghavan, the director of 
intelligence (investigations) and intro¬ 
duced the other senior IT officers from 
Delhi to the bewildered ITO. The op¬ 
eration had been kept a top secret. 
Even Mr L. R> Jain, the IT commission¬ 
er based at'Amritsar, who is in charge 
of Jammu and Kashmir, was kept in 
the dark. Mr Jain was at that time 
attending a conference in New Delhi. 
The local income tax office was con¬ 


verted into the control room and the 
biggest-ever search operation in the 
histo^ of the IT department began. 

Srinagar has no murficipal house 
numbers. The description of the pre¬ 
mises to be searched, therefore, con¬ 
tained only the name of the road or the 
locality and a vague description of the 
house. When the search teams reached 
their respective destinations at five 
minutes tefore two, they were in many 
cases unable to locate the premises. In 
Nawan Bazaar, for instance, they were 
supposed to raid a shop named Mattoo 
and Sons (a shop belonging to the 
brother of the son-in-law of the chief 
minister. Sheikh Abdullah). There 
were six shops by the same name and 
each of these dealt in carpets. It took 
the search teams some time to locate 
the right premises. In another place, 
the team was told that there were 250 
Mattoos around. Which one did they 
want? In another instance, a particular 
house having blue walls and blue win¬ 
dows was described. Ultimately when 
the right house was located, it was 
found to be having white walls and 
blue windows. 

There was a total bar on the in 
volvement of the local staff and this 
was reflected in the shoddy planning. 

The brief to the leaders of the 
search teams was incorrect. The tele¬ 
phone number in one instance, turned 
out to be that of a tailoring shop which 
was wrong. When the search teams 
faced difficulties in locating the pre¬ 
mises they tried to contact the control 
room over telephone. But all they got 
were angry rebuffs from the person at 


Why was 
Mr Jhunjhunwala 
at Srinagar? 


M r T. P. Jhunjhunwala is an 
important name in the income 
tax department these days. No, he 
is not the top man in the organisa¬ 
tion, but by virtue of his “connec¬ 
tions” he has emerged as the king¬ 
pin in the department. Mr Jhun¬ 
jhunwala is one of the income tax 
commissioners posted in Delhi and 
IS designated commissioner 
(appeals). The income tax depart¬ 
ment has its own system of appeals 
by the assessees against its deci¬ 
sions and the commissioner 
(appeals), therefore, is expected to 
be as impartial as a judge. 

Mr Jhunjhunwala was present in 
Srinagar during the days when the 
raids were carried out. He was 
accompanied by three of his 
favourite assistant commissioners 
from the appeals section—Mr 
Sikander Talwar, Mr K. K. Kapila 
and Mr S. K. Sharma. The presence 
of these four officers in the raiding 
team which went to Srinagar raised 


many eyebrows amon^ the income 
tax officers, because it was consi¬ 
dered highly improper for person¬ 
nel from the appeals section to be 
present on such occasions. 

Though the officers could not 
protest against Mr Jhunjhunwala’s 
presence, the resentment against 
him came to the surface on the 
night of 23 April, when a combined 
delegation of officers, clerks and 
junior staff called on the chairman 
of the Central Board of Direct 
Taxes (CBDT), Mr O. V. Kuruvilla. 
Mr Kuruvilla was sitting with Mr 
Jhunjhunwala and the director of 
intelligence (investigations) of the' 
income tax department, Mr K. V. 
Raghavan, in a room in Broadway 
hotel when the combined delega¬ 
tion called on him to express their 
inability to carry out the raids. The 
first condition put forward by the 
delegation was that only Mr Kuru¬ 
villa and Mr Raghavan be present 
at the meeting. Mr Jhunjhunwala 
then quietly walked out. 
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the other end. After aometime the 
angry tailor said “Kya control room 
laga rakkha bai? Yeb darzee ka dukan 
hai- (What is this control room you are 
talking about? This is a tailor’s shop).” 
After that the officer in charge of the 
search team sent his men in taxis to 
the control room to get correct in- 

tormation. 

When after initial difficulties the 
search party reached Mattoo and Sons 
in Nawan Bazaar, they found that their 
troubles had only begun. The owner of 
the shop, a relative of the chief minis¬ 
ter, whipped out a pistol and told the 
taxmen they were trespassers. He 
locked them up in a room. Then he 
burnt his account books and docu¬ 
ments and called in the police. To¬ 
wards the evening two DSPs from the 
local police station came to tell the 
taxmen that as trespassers, they would 
be arrested. The drama went on till 
the early hours of the next day, when 
the taxmen were rescued. 

Apart from this incident, the raids 
went off peacefully on the first day. At 
'light the search teams were lodged at 
the prestigious Broadway Hotel and at 
liie New Park Hotel. This was for the 
fust time that search teams were told 
not to bring beddings. The normal 
•l.tily allowance of the income tax 
■ litleers on outstation duty is Rs 30 per 
day The allowance of the clerks and 
'l;e junior staff is even lower. Special 
iiiiuls had been sanctioned by the 
union finance ministry so that the 
team to Srinagar could be airlifted and 
lodged in luxury hotels. 

Since work had started late in the 
afternoon on the first day, most of the 
marches could not be completed. 
More, the bushshirt and sandal-clad 
laxmen could not be left in the' cold as 
the sun went down (pullovers were 
iirovided later) So, the premises were 
MMled for continuing the searches on 
I lie next day But there was some 
; nnfusion on Wednesday. As the news 
of the search teams staying on Boule¬ 
vard Road spread, there were agita¬ 
tions and demands for additional 
security. 

The businessmen meanwhile began 
to organise themselves. They con¬ 
tacted the president of the ruling 
Jammu and Kashmir National Confer¬ 
ence, Mr Farooq Abdullah, MP and 
asked for his help. Mr Abdullah is the 
chief minister’s son, who has been 
nominated by the Sheikh as his succes- 
.sor in state politics. After the after¬ 
noon namaz, Mr Farooq Abdullah vi¬ 
sited the premises which were being 
searched. He met the taxmen and 
reassuringly told them, “We all belong 
to this great nation. Kashmir is your 
home, we are here to look after you.” 
The taxmen were plea.sed. Mr Abdul¬ 
lah remained patient throughout his 
rounds and repeated the same “reas¬ 
suring” words to all the .search teams 
he met. Only in a shop on Boulevard 
Road he was annoyed by an ITO who 
spoke to him roughly. 

Mr Farooq Abdullah finished his 
rounds around 2.30 pm. Soon after the 
search parties were attacked by mobs 


and mercilessly beaten up. For most of 
the taxmen, this was the first trip to 
Srinagar. They did not know the way 
back to their hotels and to make 
matters worse the roads had been 
barricaded by mobs while the vehicles 
of the taxmen had been damaged. 
They had no option but to flee for their 
lives. Many hid in houses of sympathe¬ 
tic people who took pity on them. 
Some ladies in the search teams were 
also badly treated. One of the women 
injured, a probationary ITO was Miss 
L. Sailo, daughter of Muoram’s former 
CM, Brigadier Sailo. 

The plight of the taxmen lodged in 
the New Park Hotel was the worst. 
Boulevard Road, where the hotel is 
located, was one of the worst theaters 
of mob violence. So, the taxmen could 
not even retreat into the hotel unlike 
the people put up at the Broadway 
Till the midnight of 22 April the TT 
officers did not know the fate of many 
of their colleagues. Many had been 
hiding in various parts of Srinagqr and 
only after nightfall did they summon 
enough courage to go back to the 
hotel. The exact number of injured 
was not known till after midnight. The 
local doctors refused to treat the in¬ 
jured for fear of retaliation by the 
mobs. Finally Border Security Force 
doctors were called in. They provided 
first-aid and treatment to the injured. 
The BSF flashed a message to Delhi 
about the day’s happenings around 
midnight over its own intelligence net¬ 
work and the reports were placed 
before the home minister. A decision 


The guilty 
pullovers 

I f you are planning a holiday in 
Kashmir this summer, make sure 
you do not wear dark steel-grey or 
sky-blue woolen pullovers. The in¬ 
come tax men were apt prepared to 
face the cold weather of Sritmgar as. 
they were not told abwu their.des¬ 
tination before lestViiu Dfljni- 
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ideo^,t^ddi. Actiitdliit'to some of 
the taxiaefl,ii^ pattfej^ted in the 
Srinagar t^dsi-reniie. nmHaxmen 
weariRg aiMhm pidkiyeri were also 
roiii^c^jy %i|he tiohat mOb. 


was taken to evacuate the New Park 
Hotel and all the taxmen were thereaf¬ 
ter lodged at the Broadway—some 
rooms even accommodating upto six 
persons. A contingent of BSF guards 
was put to guard the hotel. 


O n Thursday the chairman of the 
Central Board of Direct Taxes 
(CBDT), Mr O. V. Kuruvilla, flew to 
Srinagar to boost the sagging morale 
of the taxmen. No raids were under¬ 
taken on that day. At one stage a 
decision was taken in New Delhi to 
evacuate the entire team from Srina¬ 
gar. Later it was decided that such an 
action would only show that the cen¬ 
tral government had cowed down in 
face of mob violence. It was decided 
then that the taxmen would stay at 
Srinagar and continue the raids. 

Hindi filmstars Poonam Ohillon 
and Raj Babbar were shooting at Sri- 
nagar and the day was spent by some 
taxmen watching the two. In the even¬ 
ing a combined delegation of officers, 
clerks and junior staff met the CBDT 
chairman. The delegation told Mr 
Kuruvilla that it was not possible for 
them to carry on the searches. The 
taxmen were highly critical of the way 
in which the raids had been ordered 
and planned. They wanted to know 
from the CBDT .chairman why seven 
probationary officers, including five 
women, had been brought on this 
mission. Mr Kuruvilla listened to the 
delegation’s views and said, “Do 1 take 
it that you gentlemen will not carry 
out these searches?” The taxmen said 
they would not and the meeting ended. 

It was decided by the high author¬ 
ities that the injured personnel and 
those unwilling to take part in the 
searches should be sent back. 


The next day was Friday, the day of 
prayers at the mosques in the after¬ 
noon. So it was decided that the risk of 
the raiding parties being attacked by 
mobs returning from the prayers was 
high. No raids were, therefore, held on 
that Friday, 24 April. On the morning 
of the 25th a large part of the team was 
airlifted back to Delhi. The raids were 
resumed with the help of those officers 
and staff who were willing to stay 
back. The families of the Sahnis and 
the Shaws whose business premises 
were being searched cooperated in the 
rhids. The BSF provided security for 
the searchers. 

On Sunday 26 April, some more 
taxmen were asked to return to Delhi. 
Those who remained in Srinagar were 
given money for expenses. Mr Kuruvil- 
la and Mr Raghavan accompanied by 
some senior officers identified new 
targets for subsequent raids. On Mon¬ 
day some more taxmen were sent 
back. Raids were conducted with the 
help of a few. Nothing much was found 
during the raids on Monday. On 28th 
April morning the remaining taxmen 
prepared to leave for the airport. A 
small team went to investigate some 
bank lockers. They found 10 kgs of 
gold biscuits in a toffee box in a 
locker. The entire team flew back to 
Delhi on Tuesday afternoon, a week 
after they had left. ■ 
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A country 
in exile 


When, in 1975. the Spaniards left Western Sahara (then Spanish Sahara) in the extreme west 
of the Sahara desert, they took a very unusual decision: they handed over half the country to 
Morocco and the remaining half to Mauritania. The angry Saharawis retaliated by immediately 
announcing the formation of the Sahara Arab Democratic Republic. While women and 
children huddled into refugee camps in southern Algeria (which gave the Saharawis shelter 
and recognised theirs as an independent country), the men joined the militant Polisano Front 
which was formerly fighting the Spanish colonialists. After a coup in Mauritania, the new 
regime signed a peace pact with the Saharawis and returned that portion of the territory which 
had been in their hands. But Morocco did not. The Polisano Front is now fighting a war against 
Morocco for the rest of their country, an area close to Europe and rich with marine wealth 
along the Saharan coast. SHEKHAR BHATIA travelled to the refugee camps In southern 
Algeria and the towns captured by the Polisano Front in Western Sahara to report. 


I n the middle of a desert stand a 
hundred-odd canvas tents. It is a 
bitterly cold winter evening, and 
all the tents look alike from the 
outside. Inside one of these, over 
the sandy floor lie warm rugs. Along 
three sides lie comfortable matresses, 
covered with colourful blankets In the 
centre stands a gas lamp. As you enter 
from the cold, you feel a cozy warmth 
though there is no fire. On one side sits 
a distinguished looking, bearded 
young man. He speaks in Arabic: “We 
do not believe in an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. Our policy is two 
eyes for one, two teeth for one tooth.” 
His name is Mahmud Larosi—a mem¬ 
ber of the “Revolutionary Command 
Council” of Western Sahara (formerly 
Spanish Sahara), a country located on 
the extreme west of the great Sahara 
de.sert. 

For long decades this sparsely 
populated desert country on the Atlan¬ 
tic coast was a Spanish colony. When 
the Spaniards finally left in 1975, they 
took an unusual decision; they handed 
over half this country to Morocco m 
the north and the remaining to Mauri¬ 
tania in the south. Immediately after 
the Spaniards left, the angry Sahar¬ 
awis, as the local people are called, 
announced the creation of the Sahara 
Arab Democratic Republic and laun¬ 
ched a guerilla war against the two 
countries. Accordingly, refugee camps 
were set up in southern Algeria which 
gave them shelter. Hundreds of tents 
were pitched and their women, chil¬ 
dren and old people were moved into 
them. The men joined the militant 
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A Pohsano soldier 






Fohsario Front (acronym for Front 
Hopulaire Pour La Liberation de 
^aguia El Hamra et Rio de Oro) which 
^ had been fighting a guerilla war. 
against the Spaniards. But then came a 
bloodless coup in Mauritania and the 
new regime signed a peace pact with- 
the Sanarawis, giving up all control, 
over the territory. It was then that the 
Polisario' attacks were turned solely 
against the Moroccans who occupy 
towns in Western Sahara. And they are 
resolved to win back their land. As 
Mohamed Adbelkader, an old man in 
the refugee camp said, “We return 
good with more good; and we fight evil 
with more evil. As long as a single 
child is alive, nobody can capture our 
land.” 

This refugee camp in south Algeria 
IS in a desolate place, miles away from 
civilisation. To reach the place you 
have to take, a three-hour flight from 
/Vlgiers to a town called Tindouf, and 
then another three-hour Land Rover 
nde deep into the desert. There are 
few signs of vegetation. The land is 
either fiat, or full of craters. People 
there call it “the land of the moon.” 
There are no roads either. Only some 
well-treaded tyre tracks. To protect 
your face from the cold wind and the 
.sand you use an el tham, a six-feet-long 
piece of cloth which you wrap around 
your head, face and neck and look like 
a Bedouin. For as long as you stay in 


the desert you may forget your toilet 
paper but never the ei-tham. But why 
are the refugee camps in such way out 
places? “In 1975 the conditions were 
such that this place offered the only 
possibility,” replies Ahmed Nourdin, 
who speaks Arabic, English, Spanish 
and a bit of French and is incharge of 
Western Sahara’s relations with Asia. 
“We accepted whatever assistance Was 
given by Algeria.” 

.^1 essential facilities are provided 
for in these camps—it is like a country 
in exile, though there'is no currency. 
There are schools and hospitals and 
every family gets its ration of flour to 
make bread, cheese, sugar, tea, gas 
cylinders for cooking, and even match¬ 
boxes and cigarettes for men. Some of 
it comes from relief organisations and 
some from “sympathetic countries.” 

Khadijitu, a young woman whose 
father died in the war, used to live in a 
romfortable house in the Dakhla town 
in Western Sahara. Today she is re¬ 
duced to living on charity in a tent. 
Her case is not unique. All those living 
in the refugee camps are equal; eating- 
the same food, sending their children 
to the same school. Even marriages 
take place, in these camps. If a child 
falls sick and is admitted to the hospit¬ 
al, the mother can stay with the baby 
and look after it. But even if you have 
money, there is nothing you can buy— 
the nearest shop is in Tindouf, 200 km 


from the camp. 

To keep themselves, warm in winter- 
4he Saharawis have sufficient blank¬ 
ets, but no firewood. For water they 
rely on a well nearby. They tell you not 
to be scared by the sandy colour of the 
water. “It’s absolutely fit for drink¬ 
ing.’’ But not so in some areas in 
Western Sahara where the fighting is 
on. “The well provides water for friend 
and foe. When Bedouitu fought their 
bitter feuds, they never poisoned the 
wells. Islam forbids it. But the Moroc¬ 
cans have even gone to the extent of 
poisoning some wells,” they allege. 

Sitting in the tent young Khandoud, 
who was an active fighter till a couple 
of years ago and is now an advisor to 
his government, tells you that life irt 
these tents is more comfortable than 
in the desert in Western Sahara where', 
fighting is on. In the refugee camps 
there are no signs of war. Just a few 
rifle-carrying Polisario men who are' 
waiting to accompany you to areas 
which have seen action. 

You ask them where the^ got hold 
of the Russian automatic rifles. “We 
captured them from the Moroccans 
who had got them from Egypt.” They 
tell you that Egypt had received a lot 
of arms from Russia. When Sadat 
broke off with the Russians, he sold 
these arms to King Hasan of Morocco. 
But where did they get their initial 
supply of arms from? The reply is the 


Moroccan soldiers captured by 
the Polisario Front 
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same: *We captured them from the 
Moroccans.” ASter repeated questions, 
the only additional information you 
^et is, “We pooled in our family arms, 
including the knives.” They clearly 
refuse to tell the source of their 
weapons. But they add that the war 
they are fighting now is no longer on 
guerilla lines. “We’re now fighting a 
classical war.” 

They say that their struggle against 
the Spanish began in 1965. The “first 
real guerilla attack” they launched 
was on 20 May 1973. “At that time we 
had only one camel.” Just a few days 
before that attack the people of West¬ 
ern Sahara had their first “clandestine 
congress” and the Polisario Front was 
bom. Today, even the United Nations 
has admitted that “the only dominant 
force in all Western Sahara is Polisario 
Front.The International Court of Jus¬ 
tice at the Hague, too, has said that 
“there is no link, no relationship be¬ 
tween the people of Western Sahara 
and the king of Morocco.” 

After the declaration of the ICJ 
King Hasan of Morocco started his 
famous “Green March.” Half-a-million 
Moroccan civilians started a long 
march into Western Sahara on the 
orders of the King. They were told to 
settle down in Western Sahara so that 
King Hasan could claim the disputed 
territory. The Polisario calls it “Moroc¬ 
co’s quiet invasion” because they 
allege that while all attention was 
diverted to the marching civilians, the 
Moroccan forces quietly captured 
some strategic towns in the Western 
Sahara. 

By restructuring their forces “to 
launch a classical war” the Polisario 
has recaptured some of these occupied 
towns from the Moroccans. .Some of 
these towns are smaller than villages. 
To reach one such town called Tifariti 
(occupied by the Moroccans in 1977), 
about 500 km from the refugee camp, 
takes nearly 24 hours in a Land Rover. 
In March 1979 the Polisario attacked 
this town and liberated it. The place 
even has a dilapitated airstrip. Says 
Khandoud: “We shot down a Moroccan 
F-5 plane here. We attacked it and 
liberated 5,000 Saharawi people.” 
These people were living in this small 
town—which doesn’t seem big enough 
for even 1,000 people—under Moroc¬ 
can occupation They could not get 
away from here because the Moroc¬ 
cans would not let them. Now they are 
living in the refugee camps in Algeria. 
Near the main building in Tifariti, 
which looks like a single-storeyed 
army officers’ mess, lies a burnt tank. 
How many Polisario soldiers fought for 
liberating this town? The reply is eva¬ 
sive. What were the casualties on each 
side? Khandoud hedges the question. 
“What is important is that we have 
liberated the town,” he says. But he is 
positive about one thing: “The arms 
we captured here were used by us for 
liberating other towns in our country.* 
By now it is evident that if you ask 
them any sensitive question you won’t 
get a straightforward reply. How many 
people are living in refugee camps? 
40 
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The secretery-general of the Seftara Arab Democratic •Republic 


What it the strength irf your army? 
Who is financing you? How- do you 
train your soldiers in the use of sophis* 
cated weapons? The answer to the last 
question is: “We learn from the cata« 
logues which we t^ and capture along 
with the tanks.” But they all reMat;' 
“We have liberated 85 per cent of our 
country.” However, some of the most 
important towns like the capital city of 
El Aioun (pronounced Elayuun), the 
phosphate-rich Bou Craa, the coastal 
towns of Villa Cisnaro and Cabo Bo- 
Jador and the holy city of Samara are 
still under Moroccan occupation. The 
Moroccans have garrisoned these 
towns. The result is that their mobility 
is limited to the walls of these fortress¬ 
like towns. Khandoud says very proud¬ 
ly that “they are static and we (the 
Polisario) are mobile." 

But to liberate a town is no easy 
task. For instance, to liberate Hause in 
the north, 200 km from Tifariti, the 
Polisario fought for a month. When the 
Moroccans fled, they followed a scor¬ 
ched-earth retreat and destroyed ev¬ 
erything. They dynamited all the 
buildings, leaving the place uninhabit¬ 
able. The Saharawis living in the occu¬ 
pied towns, too, have a very difficult 
time. It is said that initially spme were 
given the choice either of Joining the 
Moroccan forces or starving. The 
Moroccans, according to the Polisario, 
needed the help of the Saharawis 
because they knew the local terrain. 
Some joined the Moroccan army and 
passed on secret information to the 
Polisario. The Polisario say that now as 
a rule the Moroccans recruit only one 
Saharawi per army unit so that they 
can use him as well as keep an eye on 
him. 

W hen King Hasan started his 
Green March he quietly brought 
in 4,000 soldiers into a town called 
Echdirya on the border of Morocco. 
They built a supply base there. The 
Polisario attacked it in 1979. They 
blocked the Moroccan supply line and 
forced them to flee after a ten-day 
battle. Countless empty gunshells are 
scattered all over the place. The few 
buildings that were there are all neat¬ 
ly dynamited, You can see the bran¬ 
ches and the barbed-wire fence encirc¬ 
ling the tiny town. You wonder who 
could' be living in these desolate 
places. Today, a few Polisario soldiers 
are based in each of the liberated 
towns. There mi^ be more but only a 
few are visible. The distance between 
one liberated town and another is 
around 200 km or more. Some are just 
like forts. Only ihstead of the moat 
there are minefields, sand obstacles 
and trenches. These towns were built 
by the Spanish colonialists because of 
their geographical locations—easy 
availability of water and manpower. 

Encouraged by their success, in 
August 1979 the Polisario struck into 
Moroccan territory. They attacked 
Leboirat, a town in South Morocco, 
and liberated it. A very difficult task 
considering the fact that the town is 
naturally fortified; it is at the centre of 
three concentric circles of hills. From 
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whichever way you approach, you 
would have to pass through hills well- 
guarded by Moroccans. And the 
weapons they .use' are sophisticated: 
T-54 Russian tanks witn mounted 
machine guns, amphibians, armoured 
personnel carriers, 105-mm artillery. 
Over a dozen burnt-out tanks lie scat¬ 
tered. Says Chebani, who took part in 
the battle, “Our Land Rovers chased 
their tanks and destroyed them.” The 
Moroccan morale must have been very 
low indeed! 

You ask them if they have fought 
all these battles with captured arms 
and the answer is just one word: “yes.” 
They show you the arms they nave 
captured—made in West Germany, 
Soviet Union, France, South Africa 
and the US. They show you how the 
Moroccans tried to erase the “Made in 
South Africa” marks from some 
armoured cars, though the scratches 
are clearly visible. The Polisario have 
even captured a laser beam anti-tank 
gun and a mobile radar. If you still 
doubt their claims they introduce you 
to the Moroccon prisoners they have 
captured. Some are very young and 
over a hundred of them stand in three 
groups near a sand dune. Some were 
captured guite a few years ago and are 
now wearing clothes given by Polisar¬ 
io. They don~t look like officers. Slight¬ 
ly away from them stands a very 
yowg, handsome man in a pilot’s 
uniform. He doesn’t speak English. 
You offer him a cigarette and he takes 


it happily. Someone else offers him 
another and he puts it in his pocket. 
Through an interpreter he tells you 
his name is £1 Mardi and he is 
27-veiirs-old. He was trained in France 
and was flying an F-5A when it was 
shot down by the Polisario at Ras 
El-Khanfra in Western Sahara on 27 
December 1980. Has he been allowed 
to write to his family? He says yes. Ls 
he being treated well? And the answer 
once again is yes. 

If the Polisario claifn that they have 
liberated 85 per cent of their country 
is true, then why have they not sent 
people from the refugee camps into 
the liberated territory? They say the 
moment they do that the Moroccans 
will start bombing the areas. “Our 
total population is just one million (a 
figure which the Moroccans say is not 
true). The Moroccans want to annihi¬ 
late us so that there are no Saharawis 
left. If there are no Saharawis then 
there will be no fighting for Western 
Sahara.” But why not consolidate your 
forces and attack the towns occupied 
by the Moroccans instead of capturing 
towns in south Morocco? “The best 
defence is attack. We do not lay any 
claims on Moroccan territory. We 
don’t want to occupy south Morocco. 
But they must quit our territory. If 
Morocco goes on, we’ll go deeper into 
Morocco. It is a legally defensive move, 
to claim our territory.” 

After spending seven days in this 


desert without a bath, and having 
covered nearly 2,000 km of road less 
territory, you feel quite convinced that 
“this nation is conducting a special 
experiment.” They are fighting a war 
on one side, and building a new society 
in refugee camps on the other. But 
what they are asking for is recognition 
from the world. Countries like Libya, 
Algeria, Iran. Afghanistan, Syria have* 
recognised the Sahara Arab Democra¬ 
tic Republic. And recognition for them 
IS very important. “Any Tecognition 
will be an assisting force in our strug¬ 
gle and boost our morale.” 

Inspite of continued warfare, why is 
Morocco so keen on clinging onto this 
desert territory? “(Because of) the 
long Atlantic coastline and the natural 
resources which the Moroccans are 
exploiting,” answers Mahmud Laro.si. 
Western Sahara’s proximify to Europe 
makes it important from the geo¬ 
strategic point of view. The Polisario 
claim that the marine wealth along the 
Saharan coast is “one of the best in the 
world.” Till very recently the Moroc- 
cons used to mine the phosphate in the 
region. Then the Polisario sabotaged 
the conveyor belt which carried the 
phosphate from the mines to the coast. 
Besides, on the Atlantic coast pet¬ 
roleum has been discovered, “and we 
already have a 27 point programme to 
tap the oil reserves.” It is for these, 
reasons that Morocco is not giving up- 
this territory and why, probably, the 
war will continue. it 
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Did Gundu Rao 
steal Rs 20,175? 


And then quietly dispose of 

Bangalore; Even while the Rolex 
watcli case (Sunday 5 April) still ticks 
ominously in the background, fresh 
accusations have been levelled against 
the Congress(I) ministrpr led by Mr R. 
Gundu Kao. Once again the charges 
have been brought by Mr A. K. Sub- 
baiah, the prime mover in the Rolex 
watch case, against no less a personage 
than the Karnataka chief minister 
himself. In a public meeting here, Mr 
Subbaiah declared that a vital file 
which implicated Mr Gundu Rao in a 
Rs 20,175 misappropriation case had 
been conveniently cfisposed of during 
Mr Rao’s file clearance drive last year. 

The case dates back to 19o7-S8 
when Mr Gundu Rao, then 20 years 
old, was an employee of the Madikeri 
Town Cooperative Bank in Mercara, 
Coo» district. In 1959, shortly after 
Mr Rao resigned from the bank (^he 
worked there for two years) the bank's 
audit revealed certain transactional 
irregularities for which it held him 
responsible. The irregularities in¬ 
cluded charges of replacement of 

{ iledged gold jewellery with imitation 
ewels and grant of loans without 
execution of bonds or entry into the 
case book. The total amount involved 
was Rs 20.175. At that time the bank’s 
board of directors decided to institute 
criminal as well as civil cases against 
Mr Rao. Six cases of criminal breach of 
trust were initiated in October 1960 
and in one case Mr Rao Was sentenced 
to two years' rigorous imprisonment. 


R. Gundu Rao 



the file? 

Mr Gundu Rao appealed in the ses¬ 
sions court, got a stay order and stayed 
out of jail. In March 1962, the sessions 
judge ordered a retrial and this time 
Mr Rao moved the High Court for a 
revision. The other five cases, mean¬ 
while, had been set aside. By then Mr 
Rao had also joined the Congress. 

In 1971, Mr Rao, then a youth 
leader, took the side of Mr Devaraj 
Urs, the then Karnataka chief minis¬ 
ter, against Mr Veerendra Patil. Mr 
Patil wanted to embarrass Mr Urs and 
decided to rake up the five remaining 
cases. Mr Rao stalled Mr Path's move 
by appealing to the High Court with 
the plea that he was being harassed 
since a majority of the witnesses were 
either dead or not available. The delay 
almost killed the criminal proceedings 
but the bank still made efforts to 
institute an arbitration suit for the 
recovery of the money. The suit had 
initially been instituted in 1959 and 
till 19a0 Mr Rao’s name featured in 
the audit reports of the bank. There 
was enough evidence in the missing 
file to get Mr Rao in trouble, according 
to a source close to Mr Devaraj Urs. 
Many believe that the file had been 
kept hidden at the insistence of Mr 
Urs. Apparently, MrUrs’s first act af¬ 
ter he became CM in 1972 was to 
remove the file. 

The spectre of the file keeps haunt¬ 
ing Mr Rao. In 1972 itself the file gave 
him a lot of trouble when he sou^t a 
ticket to the state legislature. The 


A.K. Huhhaiah 



documents in the file war* giyen Wliir 
Uma Shankar Dixit (then a treatuldr 
of the Congress psuty) who visited 
Bangalore to select some candidates 
for the election, by the then Karnataka 
health minister, Mr Siddaveerappa, 
and his piroup who were opposed to Mr 
Devaraj Urs. The high command, 
however, ignored the charges and Mr 
Rao was selected as a candidate. 

Every time the charges were raked 
up, a vain search was started for the 
file. Till 1971, it was presumed that 
the file was in the possession of the 
court. In fact it has still not been 
found. In a recent press conference 
when the issue was brought up, Mr 
Gundu Rao said that his misconducts 
should not be raked up. He prefers to 
forget that criminal and civil charges 
were levied against him. He claimed 
that the people of the state had 
already exonerated him by Electing 
him once to the Kushalnagar munici¬ 
pality and twice to the Legislative 
Assembly despite repeated efforts by 
interested parties to frustrate him. 

Regarding the misappropriation 
issue, Mr Rao told the pressmen that 
public men had private lives and thai 
privacy should be protected. Newsmen 
recall that Mr Gundu Rao did not deny 
Mr Subbaieh's allegation about the 
convenient disposal of the file. And Mr 
Subbaiah has already given notice that 
he will raise the issue in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council when it meets on 22 June. 
Louise Fernandes 

TiUWB COHFaeHCt 

Mr Anjiah probes 
the bungle 

Hyderabad; The Second World Telugu 
Conference (SWTC) held from 14 to 19 
April 1981 in Kuala Lumpur. 
Malayasia became the centre of a 
controversy even before it was held. 
Now after its end, the controversy 
has deepened, The deputy chairman of 
the AP Legislative Council, Mr K. 
Keshav Rao, has publicly criticised the 
bungling that went into the organising 
and conduct of the SWTC. And many 
genuine delegates who could not make 
it to the conference have been blaming 
the SWTC, the International Telugu 
Institute (ITI) and the travel agent 
(who was to take them from Hyder¬ 
abad to Kuala Lumpur) for “cheating” 
them. In the face of so much criticism, 
CM T. Anjiah had no other alternative 
but to appoint a senior IAS officer, Mr 
Dilsukh Ram, to conduct a “probe” 
Into the travel arrangements tor the 
delegates. 

Accordiim to Mr Bhattam Srirama- 
murthy, AP’s minister for cultural 
affairs, 936 delegates attended the 
SWTC of whom 808 were from the 
state. But according to reliable 
sources, more than 200 delegates were 
stranded at Madras. The number of 
“official” or sponsored delegates 
chosen for the conference by the AP 1 
cabinet sub-committee and the ITI was 
265. This included 175 artistes. 60 
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scholars and 30 others including minis¬ 
ters, opposition -leaders and govern¬ 
ment officials. The state government 
had sanctioned Rs 5.5 lakhs for travel 
arrangements of the “official” dele¬ 
gates which was enou^ to sponsor 110 
people. The ITI gave Rs 2.5 lakhs and 
SO more people were accommodated. 
Around 40 seats were available under 
the groujp travel scheme bringing the 
total to 200. This naturally created a 
problem for 65 official delegates left 
over to be accommodated. But this was 
no problem for determined free- 
trippers. According to the ITI chair¬ 
man, Mr M. V. Krishna Rao, about a 
hundred seats were reserved for offi¬ 
cial delegates by an Air India flight on 
13 April but as some VIPs brought 
their family members along with them, 
they had to be accommodated. About 
40 seats were reserved on 15 April but 
representatives of the AP Youth Con- 
gress(I) gatecrashed and claimed they 
had priority over the artistes. The 
youths then took the plane and left for 
Kuala Lumpur. Later, the CM admit-, 
ted that the decision of the APCC(I) to 
send 80 delegates of the APCC(I) and 
APYC(I) at the last moment was partly 
responsible for the mess. 

Meanwhile, the Travel Agents 
Association of India (TAAI) has 
blamed Travel International (the offi¬ 
cial travel agent for the SWTC) for the 
Madras episode. It is said that the 
agent did not obtain the necessary 
approval for foreign exchange from 
the RBI. Neither was the agent able to 
book hotel accommodation for all the 
delegates at Kuala Lumpur. Recognis¬ 
ing the muddle the chief minister has 
admitted that the main cause of the 
mess was the appointment of a single 
travel agent to handle all the dde-' 
gates. Perhaps, to pacify those who 
could not go to Kuala Lumpur, Mr 
Anjiah has said that he was thinking of 
sending them to the Mini-World Telu- 
gu Conference to be held in Chicago in 
May. Said Mr M. V. Krishna Rao: “We 
will give Rs 300 to each of those 
delegates who faced hardships in 
Madras.” 

Syed Majeedul Hasan 


We spend the lowest on arms 


Value of arms received in 1974-78 in current 
million dollars 


Suppllsr 


Raeiplenti 



Indli 

PsUtlaR 

China 

United States 

30 

130 


U.S.S.R. 

1600 

5 

230 

France 

30 

240 

20 

U.K. 

50 

20 

270 

F.R.G. 

10 

10 


Czechoslovakia 

10 

10 


Poland 

40 

— 


China 

— 

230 

_ 

Canada 

— 

— 

5 

Others 

Total 





Washington: lndia!s per capita milit¬ 
ary expenditure is among the lowest 
in the world, but its net military 
expenditure is four times that of 
Paikistan. This is among the many 
findings of a report. World Military 
Expenditure and Arms Transfers 
1969-1978, published by the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
The report, released recently, is 
based on information available with 
the agency as of 31 March 1980. 

Inaia’s per capita military expend¬ 
iture in 1978 was $5 conmared with 
$10 for Pakistan, $34 for China and a 
world average of $103. India’s milit¬ 
ary expenditure in 1978, in constant 
1977 dollars, was $3,394 million 
against $844 million spent by Pakis¬ 
tan. China, however, spent ten times 
more than India in 1978: China’s 
military expenditure in 1977 constant 
dollars was $35,000 million. 

India allocated only 3.2% of its 
gross national product (GNP) on milit¬ 
ary expenditure, against 5.1% by 
Pakistan and 8.5% by China, accord¬ 
ing to the report. However, while 
India’s share of the military expendi¬ 
ture as a percentage of the GNP 
increased since 1969, when it was 
three per cent, that of China and 
Pakistan declined. In 1969, the milit¬ 


ary expenditure to GNP ratio for 
Pakistan was 5.9%, and that of China 
13.8%. 

In 1978, China’s armed forces 
totalled 4.5 million, against India’s 1.3 
million and slightly over 0.5 million in- 
Pakistan. But Pakistan had the high¬ 
est percentage of its population in tne 
armed forces: 0.63% against 0.45% in 
China and 0.2% in India. 

India’s arms imports went down to 
just $260 million dollars against $725 
million in 1977. Pakistan imported 
$158 million worth of arms in 1978 
against China’s $65 million. In 1978, 
however, Pakistan’s arms exports ex¬ 
ceeded India’s. Pakistan exported $27 
million worth of arms against iust $9 
million by India and $130 million by 
China. In 1977, however, India ex¬ 
ported $40 million worth of arms—a 
year in which Pakistan did not export 
anything. 

Between 1974-78, India imported 
$1,900 million worth of arms: $1,600 
million worth was from Russia. In the 
same period, Pakistan's imports total¬ 
led $775 million, mostly from France 
and China. China’s own imports total¬ 
led $525 million, of which it received 
$230 million worth from Russia and 
$270 million from Britain. 

Achal Mehra 


F0BEI6N BEUTIONS 

USA gave aid to 
throw out Kerala 
communists 

Washington; Fear of communist influ¬ 
ence and the victory of the communist 
party in Kerala prompted massive 
American contributions to India’s 
second five year plan in 1958. 

This startling fact is disclosed in a 
report of an executive session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in May 1958. 

The executive session was held to 
consider amendments to the Mutual 
Service Act of 1954. But, the minutes 
- of the closed session were made public 
for the first time only this year. 

Minutes of the meeting held on 21 
May disclosed that menibers of the 


subcommittee pushed through an 
amendment to tne 1954 Act to make 
special mention of In^ia even at the 
cost of hurting the feelings of Pakistan 
and Latin American countries. The 
amendment, sponsored by the then 
senator from Massachussetts, who la¬ 
ter became the President of the Un¬ 
ited States, John F. Kennedy, read: 
“The (US) Congress recognises the 
importance of the economic develop¬ 
ment of the republic of India to its 
people, to democratic values and in¬ 
stitutions, and to peace and stability in 
the world. Consequently, it is the 
sense of the Congress that it is in the 
interest of the United States to join 
with other nations in providing sup¬ 
port of the type, magnitude, and dura¬ 
tion, adequate to a.ssist India to com¬ 
plete successfully its current program 
for economic development.” 

The resolution, or at least a similar 
one in substance, was opposed by the 
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Htate department because it singled 
out India. But the state department 
did say it wanted to make appropria¬ 
tion of upto $ 300-400 million for 
India’s fiftii plan. Senatot Kennedy, 
who proposed the amendment, said it 
was aimed at rescuing India’s five year 
plan which was floundering from lack 
of funds. 

Several other senators however, 
supported the bill for less philanthro¬ 
pic reasons. Senator John Sparkman of 
Alabama thought the language of the 
bill, “might be a challenge to Soviet 
Russia.” Senator Wayne Morse of Ore- 
on had said, “I think it is a very 
elpful amendment in regard to our 
relations with the people of India 
because the threat of communist 
penetration in India is exceedingly 
serious. The communists already 
althou^ it is a slight dominance, they 
nevertheless have a dominance in 
Kavali, which, interestingly enough, in 
the southern part of India, is the most 
Christian province in all of India. 
Indian leaders are ^eatly concerned 
about the communist penetration in 
Kavali. They have just elected a com¬ 
munist mayor up in Bombay.” Senator 
Morse, who had visited India in De¬ 
cember 1957, also wanted America to 
finance specific projects rather than 
make general loans. He had said: “We 
have poured millions of dollars into 
India. We hear very little about it, but 
ril tell you what you do hear about. 
You hear about a couple of loans made 
to India, one by West Germany and the 
other by Russia for a couple of steel 
-mills, which are a drop in the bucket 
compared with the amount of money 
the United States has spent in India... 
That is what Germany and Russia 
really did with the steel plants, and 
they have a great propaganda value 
out of it. I think whenever we get a 
chance to compete with Russia on this 
propaganda front, we ought to com¬ 
pete with her.” 

He said that the language of the bill 
would yield a “great deal of propagan¬ 
da value,” for America in this “econo¬ 
mic contest” and the American 
Ambassador could tell India, “why the 
Congress of the United States made 
clear how we feel towards India.” 

Only Senator Kennedy stood by for 
India for relatively selfless reasons: 
“The first five year plan was success¬ 
ful and I think our whole position 
really hangs with the success of India 
in doing something about the problem 
of the standard of living of its people.” 
The committee approved the amend¬ 
ment with only Senator Homer Cape- 
hart from Indiana opposing. The US 

f overnment pledged $ 225 million to 
ndia in 1958 and in May 1960 signed a 
Food for Peace agreement with India 
for $ 1.276 billion worth of foudgrains 
to India—the highest ever on record. 

Other startling testimony has 
emerged from the now disclosed re¬ 
cords. In its meeting of 7 February 
1958, Senator Morse told the commit¬ 
tee that two defectors had been 
planted in the communist government 
in Kerala by the Congress party. Said 
he, “By hook or crook, thev apparently 
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have at least two members of the 
government that are willing now to 
throw their support to the Nehru 
forces, and that they are waiting until 
they have an issue for the overthrow of 
the communist government.” Mr Allen 
W. Dulles, director, CIA confirmed 
this information adding that the Con¬ 
gress had not been averse to a com¬ 
munist victory in Kerala. “I think the 
original idea was, “Let the communists 
go in there for a time,, they will make a 
mess of it ana we will throw them out.” 

Mr Dulles also said, “We have in 
India a difficult situation in one state 
of Kavali. That state has a communist 
government and that communist gov¬ 
ernment has gone in there with the 
idea of making that a garden spot. 
They have just deliberately gone in 
there an4 said they are g6ing to cor¬ 


rect every evil that existed in the past, 
and they have done pretty well." 

CIA director Dulles acknowledged 
that the communists had outsmarted 
the Congress party and they had put 
through several popular measures. He 
said that since the communists had 
only 37 per cent of the popular vote, 
the communist government “just 
hangs on by a narrow margin there, 
and if these independents shifted over 
from the communists to the Congress 
party, that would shift the balance.” 
Senator Morse also asked the State 
department to tone down criticism of 
India’s five year plan as being an 
ambitious one since the subject was 
touchy with Indian officials. It would 
only be “driving them into the Russian 
orbit.” 

Achal Mehra 


A tea estate manager is killed 



Darjeeling: Mr Gordon Jeoffrey 
Ower-Johnston (52), the last British 
proprietor of the biggest tea estate 
in the district, Rungmook and 
Cedar Tea Estate, was brutally 
hacked to death by some of his own 
workers on 28 April 1981. The 
reason: he had brought an injunc¬ 
tion from the High Court prevent¬ 
ing the government from taking 
over the garden. 

The workers were dissatisfied 
with the way the garden was being 
run. The 14,000-acre tea estate had 
been showing signs of decay for the 
last three years, a feature common 
to the tea plantations of Darjeeling; 
low yield per acre, high cost of 
production, low per worker produc¬ 
tivity and low profit margin. It had 
also lost tea crop worth Rs 13 lakhs 
between 1978 and 1980 due to se¬ 
vere hailstorms. This had aggra¬ 
vated the already precarious finan¬ 
cial position of the garden. With 
practically no revenue generation, 
the garden was financially crip¬ 
pled. Matters came to a climax 
between October 1980 and March 
1981 when the workers were neith- 
; er paid their wages nor given susi- 
i (lised cereal rations. 

I About six months ago, .the West 
Bengal government informed the 


arden’s management that the gar- 
en would be taken over if the 
arrear rents were not paid. Mr 
Johnston paid little heed to the 
notice since he thought he would be 
served a second notice before the 
actual taking over was done as is 
customary under the Indian Tea 
Act. The six months’ notice expired 
and the West Bengal Tea Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (WBTDC) offi¬ 
cials arrived to take over the gar¬ 
den. The WBTDC officials were 
welcomed by the workers for they 
believed that their wages would be 
regularised and rations would once 
again be supplied to them. Mean¬ 
while, Mr Johnston would not let 
the tea garden, his family had own¬ 
ed for three generations, be taken 
over. He moved the Calcutta High 
Court and got an injunction pre¬ 
venting the takeover. 

On 28 April, he entered the 
garden armed with the injunction 
around 5.30 in the evening. Some 
workers apparently asked him to go 
back to his bungalow. He did, only 
to return with a revolver. A young 
worker confronted him with the 
question: “How will you pay us?” 
Pointing at some tea chests Mr 
Johnston said, “I will sell them and 
pay you.” (Quipped the young man: 
“But that IS what you have been 
telling us for a long time.” Someone 
else said: “Now that you are the 
owner again, why are you carrying 
a revolver?” Mr Johnston took out 
the revolver and said: “Take it 
then.” Soon after, the lights went 
out. A spear whizzed through the 
air, struck Mr Johnston in the chest 
and killed him. But iven before he 
fell on the ground, he was struck 
with sharp knives. His death natur¬ 
ally, caused a panic among the tea 
plantation owners of the area. The 
police swung into action soon after 
the incident and arrested over 50 
people. 

Tapash Mukherjee 
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' NSCN guerillas join 
the PLA 

Kohima: Standing on a plateau on the 
. jRged border separating western Bur¬ 
ra from Manipur, a young man in 
i.iditary fatigues flashes a code sig- 
t al- one long and two short flashes— 
ir two minute intervals. The signals 
are meant for guerillas hiding in the 
lamps of tall grass and they are a 
, n iimg to them to flee into Manipur's 
'.'tuik-fovered east district. 

The guerillas who keep on hopping 
iLM/ss iiotders are Naga insurgents 
i I," '* t*' Mr r. H. Muivah, a Naga 
I '..list who is slowly becoming a 
■ iii'aded name in this little state, 
a ording to intelligence sources, over 
hundred of his guerilla followers 
■. ive entered Manipur and Tirap dis- 
’.'t of Arunachal Pradesh with the 
. . >, entering Nagaland in the near 
' vrs. Their mission: to revive in- 
'..ig'. nty in Nagaland where secession- 
,t armed struggle has almost petered 
,ut after the signing of the historic 
diillong Accord of 197S. (The Accord 
signed on 11 November 1975, 

.. ,1 five-member team of the 

I'ederal Government and the 
1 .II 111 eastern states’ Govenioi Mr L. 

' iSingh. The Naga team accep'.ed 
•nconditionally the constitution of In- 
ma .\nd promised to surrender their 
I ms i 


.Muivah, described as an ‘'ami- 
assassin,” is a 44-year-oid Tang- 
'"■1 JJaga graduate from Somdai vtl- 
■.si,.- in Mauttnir's east distiict Apart 
-:'i organising the guerillas under 
nni, he has pulled off a “protocol of 
"■■ierstanding” between his National 
socialistic Council of Nagaland 
NSCN'i and the People's Liberation 
\;my (PLA) led. by Bisheswar Singh’ 
C'iii.NP.svi 3 May). He has also smug¬ 
gled into Nagaland a bunch of assas¬ 
sins to kill a few overground and 
underground leaders. 

Mr Muivah has started a new phase 
<n the guerilla war with a bang. Said a 
lop police official, “Nagaland is in for 
a summer of discontent. He was refer¬ 
ring to the 27 April ambush at Man- 
vakshu in the border district of Mon in 
which three persons including a Con- 
j5ress(I) MLA, Mr Nuklo Konyak, was 
Killed. According to experts who know 
■ ■ about irisurgen- 

T. H. Muivah cy in the area, 



the hook-up 
between the 
NSCN and the 
PLA adds a 
new dimen¬ 
sion to the 
tribal insur¬ 
rection in the 
north-eastern 
region. It was 
only in Febru¬ 
ary that Mr 
Muivah felt an 
urgent need 
for a tie-up 


Brush with the lens 



Painter Husain’s collage of a Sivaji 
Ganesan film, Rakta Pasam _ 

Madras: A couple of years back, Mr 
Prabhudas Patwari, the then (gov¬ 
ernor of Tamil Nadu, decided that 
the gaudy, obscene, multi-coloured 
posters and hoardings of Tamil and 
other south Indian films allover the 
city had to be done away with, 
Apart from making several 
speeches on the issue, he almost 
succeeded in getting MGR’s gov- 


$ emment to pass a bill to censor the 
I posters. At around the same time, a 
• 65-year-old man, barefoot and 
S wearing a dark shirt was seen going 
I around the city with an expensive 
I Japanese camera slung across his 
I shoulders. Occasionally this man 
X would stop in front of film hoard¬ 
ings and click. Though very few. 
people recognised him, this man 
was none other than the interna- 
tionaliy renowned painter, M. F. 
Husain. 

The results of Mr Husain’s work 
was seen recently in Madras when, 
he put up a small exhibition of 
photographs of cinema posters cal¬ 
led Culture of Streets. This, howev¬ 
er, is a harbinger to bigger exhibi 
tions to be put up in metropolitan 
cities ail over the country. 

Why did Mr Husain choose film 
posters in Madras as his subjects? 
His explanation is very simple; in 
Bombay, hoardings and posters 
pale into insignificance because of 
the vast number of multi-storeyed 
buildings—the concrete jungle. 
And in Calcutta, he thinks, the 
posters are neatly pasted and far 
more sober than the ones in Madras 
and Bombay. It was the riot of 
colours and brazen vulgarity which 
he found in posters in Madras that 
made him spend six weeks in the 
city. He was a bit disappointed, 
though, at not finding any hoarding 
advertising an MGR film, And he 
certainly wasn’t amused on finding 
Sivaji Ganesan looking down at him 
from a larger-than-life hoarding. 
This, according to Mr Husain, in¬ 
spired him to do a collage of photo- 

t raphs of Sivaji Ganesan posters. 

aid Mr Husain: “1 made his head 
look bigger because he has a big 
head.” 

Mr Husain also visited thf 
artists who make posters and 
hoardings. This reminded him -al 
his early life—hi.s struggle a-: 
young commercial artist— -and ht; 
got an artist to make a .sketch oi 
him (Husain) working on a poster 
This he photographed and ihe 
photograph is now one of 4;e prize 
Items at his exhibition. 

Arthur Pais 


with the PLA. He had a reason: his 
guerillas were becoming targets for 
the crack 18 regiment of the Burmese 
Army. Accordingly, Mr Muivah sent an 
aide to meet Mr Thongon Kabichan- 
dra, Mr Bisheswar Singh’s trusted con¬ 
fidant, to Lekei Imiong bazaai near 
Imphal to sign the “protocol of under¬ 
standing.” And the two outfits are 
cooperating: a mine set up by the 
NSCN blew up an army vehicle at 
Imphal on 25 April; it was their gift to 
the PLA. 

Mr Muivah’s activities have begun 
Troubling Nagaland. And the author 
ities are taking no chances: the head 


quarters of the eighth mountain divi 
sion near Kohima is being stren.u;' 
thened. On his part, Mr Muivah has to 
overcome an obstacle: the growing 
opposition from the pro-Phizo Christ¬ 
ian Angami, Chakesand and Khiemun- 
gan Nagas. How he will get over the 
obstacle is yet to be seen. Said a 
Congress(I) MLA at Dimapur .de¬ 
spairingly, “The scenario of Nagaland 
for the rest of the year is definitely 
bad and we may even see Nagas fight¬ 
ing against Nagas—of course, to the 
glee of the home mini.stry." 

Santanii Ghosh < 
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W hat is the reason be¬ 
hind Padmini Kohla- 
pure’ssudden rise to popu¬ 
larity? Her two nude scenes 
in InsaafKa Tarazu and 
Gehrayee, of course! Movie¬ 
makers now feel that the^ 
can make her do whatever 
they want in their films. 
Indeed, her “thus far and no 
further” conditions are so 
lax that a compromise will 
not be difficult to make. 
Apparently, heroes are be¬ 
ginning to discover a lot in 
Padmini. So, even those 
with steady girlfriends are 
spending a major 
part of their time with 
Padmini. 

O ekha is chewing her 
XV nails, losing weight and 
showing every other sign of 
frustration. The grapevine 
has it that the Rekha-bug is 
finally wearing off. Poor 
Rekha, she is getting so de¬ 
sperate that she is inviting 
herself over for meals at the 
Bachchans'place. Jaya, far 
from creating a fuss, is 
acting the ideal housewife 
and giving Rekha all the 
attention and consideration 
she is dearly in need of at 
the moment. 

Padmini: a favourite with 
the heroes 


P 
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"^Taseeruddin Shah, the 
XT unassuming super 
actor, recently got married 
to Ratna Pathak, daughter 
of the film-and-stage artiste. 
Dina Pathak. Like every¬ 
thing else that he does, 
Naseeruddin got married 
quietly, without the usual 
filmy fuss, fn fact, the whole 
affair was so quiet that even 
the people of the industry— 
who knew that the two were 
hopelessly in love with each 
other—did not know that 
the marriage had taken 
place. Of course, now that 
the word has got around, 
there is probably going to 
be demands for an official 
reception with the usual 
trappings. But knowing the 
couple, it hardly seems like 
ly that the celebrations will 
ever be forthcoming. 

Naseeruddin: 
the quiet worker 


Jaya: still the ideal 


G aurav and his Love 
Story are in for a test, 
following the release of 
Rocky. Almost everybody is 
of the opinion that Sunjay 
will easily outshine Gaurav. 
And if that is not enough, 
then there is Tina and her 
.sex-appeal that can easily 
outweigh the wooden charm 
of Vijayeta. Strangely 
enough, all this rivalry has 
not filtered down to the 
heroes of (he two films. Sun- 
jay and Gaurav are on the 
best of terms and are plan¬ 
ning to work together in the 
remake of .Mother India. 

S hafru’.s-hands are a little 
sore these davs with all 
the shaking and pumping 
that it has to endure. 
Reason: everybody is greet¬ 
ing him, although hardly 
anybody has checked to see 
if he has really secteily mar¬ 
ried Reena or not. And Shat 
ru’s reaction: he guffaws in 
his customary style in 
answer, so no one^eally 
knows the truth However, 
someone very close to the 
actor insists that Reena has 
always been the most impor¬ 
tant person in the actor's 
life Whether It is true or 
not, Reena is wearing the 
same smug look that Henia 
has on her face these davs. 









R atJ^i Davi is determinad 
not to turn into another 
Meera of the film industry. 
Meera had started her 
career with a sober role in a 
film directed by K. 
Balachaader. But the film 
was nothing of a super hit, 
so Meera went on a strip* 
ping spree. Unfortunately, 
her overexposure did little 
to help her career. Rathi 
Oevi had of course, started 
her career with sexy expo¬ 
sures, but her fears of turn- 
ins into a Meera are prob¬ 
ably unfounded: her film 
PappathJ has been released 
in Singapore and Malaya. 

The grapevine also has it 
that some of the scenes cen¬ 
sored for the Indian audi¬ 
ence have been grafted on 
the version sent to Singa¬ 
pore. Perhaps this explains 
Kathi Devi’s invitations to 
cultural programmes in the 
country. 

T^es^ite her good looks, 
-L' Vijaygghaati is not doing 
well in the south. After her 
failure in Tamil films, she 
switched to Telugu films. 

Tor a while things looked 
bright for her, especially af¬ 
ter she was signed opposite 
Krishna, the famous hero of 
the Telugu industry. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the film never 
took oft, so Vijayashanti has 
to be satisfied only with the 
small roles she is getting 
the«)t4iiys. 


VUaimshanti! the south did 



A ctor Rajnikanth suffer 
ing from a severe bout 
of depression, ffasugu, re¬ 
leased on the eve of nis 
marriage, has flopped, in¬ 
spite of the extraordinary 
opening scene. To make 
matters worse, some of Ra- 
jni's producers have switch¬ 
ed over to Kamalahasan. 
And Kamalahasan has three 
hits in a row, not to talk of 
Raja Parvai, his first home 
production that has become 
the talk of the town. 

Perhaps the hero has 
enough reasons to be de¬ 
pressed, and the fact that he 
has over half-a-dozen poten¬ 
tial hits on his hands is 
small consolation. 

tC 'T’ake care of liquor, 

X take care of ‘related 
activities* and there is no¬ 
thing like movie business.” 
That is Sivaji Ganesan’s 
advice to young people who 
want to enter the film indus¬ 
try. And the veteran star 
should be knowing: “I tried 
several business ventures: 
everything flopped, but 
movies had kept me going 
on.” Indeed, the star 
himself had innumerable 
obstacles, disappointments 
and ‘accidents'—as he calls 
his flops—and yet he con¬ 
tinues to believe that an 
artist or producer should 
never be demoralised. 
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TTiousands of families are re-dlscoveiing 
the time-tested qualities of Clove Oil. 

^mise 

the unique toothpaste 
with Ciove Oil 



A Bais^ Product 


Healthier teeth and gums. 
Fresher breath. 

That'S a Promise. 
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Briefly ^ 


Friendly t 

rhe society for American 
trdvfl writers has voted Bri¬ 
tain the “most friendly coun¬ 
try in the world for American 
tourists” outside the 

American continent. Re¬ 
sponding to this compliment, 
a spokesman of the British 
tourist authority said;. “All 
^r own research over the 
■ears has shown that the 
Lendliness of British people 
IS one of the country’s biggest 
tourist attractions." Now if 
only the British were as 
friendly to the immigrants 
and the Irish. 

World War n 
is over! 

“The war is over. Throw 
down your arms. There is no 
longer any enemy.” This mes¬ 
sage from the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment was recently sent 
deep into the jun^es of Solo¬ 
mon island near Papua New 
Guinea. It was conveyed with 
the help of 100,000 leaflets 
which were airdropped in an 
attempt to contact Japanese 
second world war soldiers 
who have been cut off from 
civilisation and are still 
attacking the local inhabi¬ 
tants of the island, unaware 
that their war ended 36 years 
ago. 

Traffic rules 
for debating 

Traffic lights’ have been 
installed in the debating 
chamber of Portugal’s Parlia¬ 
ment. Reason? To cut short, 
unnecessary speeches by 
members and to ensure that 
debates do not run beyond 
Ithedule. The lights glow 
•teen when a member is using 
his allotted speaking time, 
iurn amber a minute before 
Us time is over and red when 
te has overstepped his limit. 

[ he continues speaking 
hrough the red light, his mic- 
ophone is automatically cut 
»f after 30 seconds. 

From suits 
to soups 

Celebrated French fashion 
Itsigner Pierre Cardin is 
luyine over the equally cele- 
Tdied Paris restaurant, Max- 
m's. And not everyone is very 
'appy about this. Robert 
"urtine, food critic of the 
fecstigious French paper Le 
ponde, remarked: “It Max- 
m's becomes anything like 
urdin’s dresses, then I hate 
“ think of the effect." 


THE WORLD 


Was Nasser corrupt? 


Egypt’* Deputy Prime 
Minister Osman Ahmad Os¬ 
man, who is also related to 
President Sadat by marriage, 
has created a furore with his 
autobiography. The refer¬ 
ences to late President Nas¬ 
ser’s malpractices amd mis¬ 
use of power in Osman’s book 
have forced its withdrawal 
from circulation. President 
Sadat himself, while denying 
that he had encouraged Mr' 
Osman to write the book, has 
appointed a parliamentary 
committee to enquire into the 


Operation 

foetus 

The brain of a human 
foetus was operated upon six 
times in the course of nine 
weeks by Dr Frederic Fri- 
goletti of Brigham and 
Women’s hospital in Boston 
(USA). The foetus was suffer¬ 
ing from neo-natal hyd¬ 
rocephalus and its exact post-, 
tion ii.' the womb was deter¬ 
mined by ultrasonograms 
(sound X-rays). A hollow nee¬ 
dle was then inserted through 
the womb into the foetus’ 
skull and excess spinal fluid 
from the brain was drawn out. 
However, Dr Frigoletti admit¬ 
ted that too much fluid had 
beeip extracted, as a result of 
which, when delivered, the 
baby (a boy) turned out to be 
mentally retarded. 



Under¬ 

worked 

Now!, the magazine which 
paid Its staff the most lavish 
salaries on London's Fleet 
Street, lived by the following 
motto: “If you pay peanuts, 
yonget monkeys.” Well,-prop- 
rietor Sir James Goldsmith 
paid gold and still didn’t get 
much more than monkeys. 
The magazine closed down on 
27 April. On that very day. 
journalist Tony Rocca, who 
had been appointed deputy 
news editor, turned up in 
office to join the staff of jVow,' 
He answered two telephone 
calls before being told that he 
was redundant since the 
magazine had been wound up; 
and for his few minuses of 
work Rocca will be paid 
£15,000 under the contract. 


Giscard's ^*drug ploy’* 




matter. And meanwhile, one 
'of FTesident Nasser’s tons-in- 
law Dr Asfaraf Marwan (who 
allegedly amassed a. fortune, 
during his father-in-law’s 
term in office) has threatened 
Mr Osman with legal action. 
Another son-in-law of the late 
President, Hatem Sadek and 
his wife Hoda issued a joint 
Statement saying that the 
only inheritance which Abdel 
Nasser left behind was an 
"uiilimited area of good deeds 
and love which remained in 
good hearts." 


Long-term 

designs 



Pres ideal Valery Giscard 


The release of French 
“drug godfather” Urbain 
Giaume (67) from prison at a 
time when the Presidential 
election fever was running 
high in France, was Mr (dis¬ 
card d’Estaing’s way of discre¬ 
diting his Gaullist opponent, 
Jacques Chirac. Giaume had 
served only six years of his 
15-year sentence for shipping 
a ton of heroin worth £ two 
million to the USA from a 
laboratory in Marseilles; he 
was released, according to 
French minister of justice 
Alain Peyrefifte, on medical 
grounds. The truth, however, 
was explained by the Paris- 
based paper Le Matin: Presi¬ 
dent Giscard wanted the 
“drug godfather” to be free, 
in the hope that he would 
cause sufficient embarrass¬ 
ment by reviving his old links 
with mayor of Nice, Jacques 
Medecin who, for long a 
staunch Giscardian, recently 
switched his support to Jac¬ 
ques Chirac. 


Secretary of state General 
Alexander Haig 


US secretary of state Alex¬ 
ander Haig has been busy 
allaying the Israeli fear that 
the five American Awac radar 
surveillance aircraft being 
sold to Saudi Arabia can spy 
on Israeli military movements 
and collate radio intelligence. 
Mr Haig, in an unprecedented 
move, received 30 American- 
Jewish leaders recently at the 
state department and ex¬ 
plained that rhe Awacs were 
meant to enhance Saudi air 
defences and not to threaten 
Israel. When the delegation 
sought his assurance that 
American personnel would be 
sent along with the aircraft to 
ensure that they are nut mis- 
used, Mr Haig complied And 
later. White House officials 
confirmed that roughly .500 
US personnel would be in¬ 
volved in maintaining the 
Awacs in Saudi Arabia for at 
least .20 years. , 










a fBimer^ ie WBs a lone battle 
with nature. 

Today 
with State Bank 
on his side, 
he has reason 
to celebrate. 



Whan the monsoons 
were unkind and the 
crops had failed, a farmer 
would be driven to the 
very edge of despair. By 
the weak cries of his 
hungry children and his 
wife's anguished tears. 

Then State Bank brought 
the farmer hope, as 
welcome as the smell of 
rain-washed earth. 
Because, 25 years ago, 

It changed the entire 
spirit of banking. From 
counting coins to caring. 

State Bank reached out 
to aid the once- 
neglected millions in 
rural India, by offering 
direct financing as well 
as technical assistance. 


Finance is extended for 
a variety of purposes, 
r For buying seeds, 
fertilisers and pesticides. 
Digging wells and 
energising pumpsets. 
Developing land by 
levelling and bunding. 
Modernising farms. And 
setting up agriculture- 
allied activities ranging 
from horticulture and 
pottery to animal 
husbandry and poultry 
farming. 

Free technical assistance 
is provided by a task 
force of over 3,000 
specially trained 
personnel. 

State Bank has set up 
more than 375 


Agricultural Development 
Branches meant 
exclusively for the 
farmer. To date State 
Bank has financed 
more than 28 lakh 
farmers, over 70% of 
whom are small and 
marginal farmers. And 
this number is growing 
steadily. 

No more does the farmer 
have to rely solely on the 
rains. State Bank's , 
help knows no season. 






irect financing as well State Bank has set up 
i technical assistance, more than 375 

Making common cause with the common man for 25 years. State Bank 










VARETY^ 


Sunday week 


Beginning 24 May 


ARIES (18 April—14 M»y) 
You must take the initiative 
/ start a new venture. 

time is favourable to 

-build new contacts. Those 

of you in service may be presented with 
an opportunity. Try to remain cool. Do not 
lake unnecessary risks in your business 
affairs. Your domestic front may create 
problems This is the time to go on a 
foreign tour Good dates: 24, 25 and 29. 
Lucky numbers: l. 3 and 7. Favourable 
direction: East. 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 

You may face prob- 
vWj terns on your professional 
Ipyju A create com- 

ts/tilfXvO plications through your own 
fault Exercise caution while you proceed 
with your work You will benefit through 
someone, provided you exercise tact 
You will lace trouble on your domestic 
front You are advised to exercise cau¬ 
tion in speech Good dates: 24. 27 and 
30 Lucky numbers: 3.4 and 7 Favourable 
direction: North-west. 


SAGIHARIUS (IS Oaeam- 
ber—14 January) Devote 
ry I \ yourself to some charitable 
[wXgl^^work You will bo praised 
UAj ^/Moufor your activities. Unem¬ 
ployed people have a fair chance' of 
getting jobs You will lace trouble in your 
matrimonial affairs Someone close to 
you may disturb your mental peace. 
Elders will prove to be helpful in your 
moments of crilis Good dales: 25.28 and 
30 Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 8 Favourable 
directions: North-west and south. 


jr -) TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

You may have to lace prob- 
^‘'^^'^^^lems in your business 
I contacts 

will revive your spirits 
Financially, the time is good for you. 
Youngmen will make progress in the 
affairs of the heart A good prospect on 
the professional front is indicated. Your 
relatives and friends may find them¬ 
selves in trouble. Good dates: 25, 27 and 
29 Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 6 Favuurable 
direction: South 


VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) You will expen- 
o)i ence a good time on your 

_j^^'T5\P’'°*®®sional front You will 

-Ibenefit through someone in 

the beginning of the week Do not take 
risks in your business affairs The time is 
favourable lor young men Your reputa¬ 
tion will be enhanced Your health may 
create problems The time is not good for 
romance Good dates: 25. 27 and 26. 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 8 Favourable 
directions: East and south 


CAPRICORN (15 Janoary-14 
February) The first halt of 
\ the week is favourable for 

AJot—R you. You will be successful 
—^in your business affairs 
provided you exercise tact and caution. 
You may have to spend an anxious time 
over one of your family members. Take 
care of your health You are advised not 
to indulge in political activities 
Avoid taking unnecessary risks Good 
dates: 24. 25 and 26 Lucky numbers: l. 5 
and 7. Favourabie direction: East 


GEMiNi (15 June—14 Juiy) 
This will prove to be a 
y So successful week tor you. 
Yj Affairs related to your heart 

r ciiAilwill make steady progress 
You are advised not to take risks. The 
time IS favourable for any kind of com¬ 
petition Your domestic front will be calm 
Young men will benefit from some unex¬ 
pected source Your health may create 
problems. You will have a good time in 
your place of work Good dates: 26. 28 
and 30. Lucky numbers: 2. 8 and 9. 
Favourabie directions: North and east. 


S LiBRA (IS October—14 
November) You will be en¬ 
couraged on all fronts Do 
not be hesitant, for this 
might prove to be a hindr¬ 
ance You will gam money through an 
unexpected source You will make 
steady progress on your business front 
This IS the time to start a new venture 
Those of you in sennee may get help 
from your employers Political activists 
may face problems Good dates: 24. 26 
and 27. Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 9 
Favourable directions: West and south 


AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
March) This week is parti- 
cularly favourable for 
businessmen Health of 
L^r-oACUyour spouse may cause 
anxiety You may gam financially through 
some dubious means Your enemies 
may create problems Try to sort things 
out coolly This is the time to go on a 
journey You may change your resi¬ 
dence A promotion is likely Good 
dates: 27. 29 and 30. Lucky numbers: 2, 4 
and 6. Favourable directions: East and 
south-east 


CANCER (15 July—14 Au- 
^Ijust) Financially, this will 
prove to be a good week 
li^^^i^^You will meet someone 
who will help you in your 
affairs There may be cause for anxiety 
You may suffer from ill-health Students 
should try to secure foreign scholarships 
Those of you in servide must exercise 
caution while dealing with your em¬ 
ployers. This IS the time to take up a new 
venture. Good dates: 24. 28 and 29 Lucky 
numbers: 3.6 and 9. Favourable direction: 
West 


a SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) Your sphere of 
influence on the profes¬ 
sional front will expand 
leading to fulfilment of your 
aspirations You may be disturbed by 
your enemies, but they will not be able to 
do you any positive harm The last two 
days of the week are unexpectedly 
favourable. Young ones will receive good 
news Courtsnip and marriage are 
well signified Good dates* 25. 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 2. 8 and 9 Favourable 
direction; North 


PISCES (15 M8rcb-14 April) 
This week your activities 
will prove to be fruitful. The 
RoJ?^^.,.^lime Is favourable for crea- 
LIiUjC._^tive work. Do not be ner¬ 
vous while launching a new venture. 
Someone in a superior position may 
prove to be helpful Young ones 

must take initiative You will gam finan¬ 
cially, provided you are careful in your 
investments Letters will bring good tid¬ 
ings Good dates: 26. 28 and 29. Lucky 
numbers: 3.6 and 7 Favourable directions; 
West and south. 


; Political forecast lor Mrs Gandhi: Mrs Gandhi is going through a bad time since 10 February, 1981 This will continue till September. 1982. 
The period between 24 July, 1981 and 26 September, 1982 is particularly unfavourable During this period Mrs Gandhi may face 
problems on her domestic front. She might get upset over news concerning ner son, Rajiv Gandhi. She might also experience 
depression and frustration in her personal life She might take an important decision regarding constitutional amendment and 
administration. Mrs Gandhi may suffer ill-health It is essential for her to take utmost precaution in her movements Her life might be in 
danger. AMRITL.AL 
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Creamy cologney lather. Lavish... generous. Cologne 
l^ragrance...tingling with freshness. Freshness you 
..an face the day with. Godrej Shaving Creams. 
With a choice. 

Rich Foam and 'Menthol Mist. 

Both varieties available in 70g. & 20g. sizes 




SHAVING CREAMS 

Refreshingly new— 

in feel and fragrance. casos.ii'-i« 
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Banish the grey hair 
with no mess 

WONDEE^ 

Cream Hair Dye 

Wonderax not only dyes your hair, it also 
shampoos and conditions it, saving 
you money. With no drips, stains 
or mess, it is unbelievably easy 
to apply. Wonderax gives you 
well nourished, soft, lustrous 
hair. No wonder more and 
more people are using 
Wonderax cream 
hair dye. 


I tLACK 
\t>AHKBHOWN 


WONDERAX—tht iargett aaliing cream hair dya. 
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chess 


t«n*n (Maafc) 



Kaipaw iWMIa) lo mow* 
MvMm ««w «M*1a MM 


AN good thiiiM ... 

It IS sad to haar ttiat naxt year's IBM tourna- 
mant in Amatardam will be ttw last For ItM 
C ham world Amatardam artd IBM are as 
inaaparabla as Wbnblsdon aryt strawbarrias 
and ctaam. Ewan it a new sponsor cximes 
along and the annual tournament does sur¬ 
vive, aomettung will still have bean lost 
As some oompansation. this year's ewnt 
was organisad on a larger scale than usual 
and the firvU IBM next summer is bairtg 
planned to bs something vary grarid indeed 
The prsmier group of the 1M0 IBM was an 
aight-playar double round awant (quite rare 
these days). won by the irrep r e ss ible world 
chsmpioiv Anatoly Karpov with a score of 10 
out at 14. Holland's Jan Timman pressed 
him hard for much of the tuna but finally 
had to asmo for second place a point adrift. 

In tournaments Karpov really is supreme 
and in Amsterdam he displayed all hw cus¬ 
tomary authority His on^ loss was lo the 
Hungarian grandmaster Zottan Ribli. a vary 
instructive game which I shall give next 
weak Of his seven wins the following must 
tor Karpov have been the sweetest, revenge 
lor his defeat by Larsen in Montreal |ust 
over a year before 

Whila: A. Karpov. Btacti: B. Larsen 
Caro-Kan Oefanoe 

1. A-M. A—OBA Moot people play the 
CaroJCan lor a draw. Larssn pl^ it lo win 

2. A-O*. B-KM; 3. M-OI. PxP; 4. NaP. 

•-•4: S. N-MI, B-N3; 6. P-KR4. 
P-tOB; 7. M--a3. H-OS; •. P-RS. •--ftl; 
•. ia asB. p-to; it. 

B—B4, KHk-BS Theory recommends 11 . 

and If 12. B-02. 0-B2 It is 
normaHy oonswlaied loo dangerous lo leave 
whila in command of ihe diagonal 
KR2-aNB. 

12. 0-0-0, B-K2; 13. P-B4, P-OM; 
Oh. how Larsen loves to push his rook's 
pawnsi 

14. N—N1. P-W; IS. N-KS, NsN; IS. 
BaN, 0-414; 17. M-K4, 0-0-0; IS. 
P B S . NxN; Black is now toroad lo 
exchange, or else Ihe knight comes to 06 

15. ObN, B-aSI 201 BaB On 20 B-06 
Black can play 21.. RxB: 22. PxR. B—Q1 
wUh a very, very solid position 

00. . . PbB; 21. 0 " ' B< . The heavy pwoe 
•nding IS very difficult to evaluate Probably 
WMts stands better es his king Is more 
secure^ 

. . . P-B4; 22. B-CB. B-04; 23. KII-01. 
0-02; 24. 0-02, P-BS; Leads to very 
Interesting play. White's kingsipe pawn 
faeoomss weak, but Larssn will haws to 
abandon Ms beiovad QRP. 

SB. W OIM L B-MI; 20. P-BS, NtS^-MS; 
27. BbBP; 2S. BaP. 0-N1; A 

strarygd move. 2B. . . K-oa looks safa. 


20. B-ict. n-mr: tc. m-tat, n-no-f 31. 

K-a2i P-B4: 22. 0-02, «-02: 33. 

B—N4, n KBS? An unlortunala ctioioe. 
After 33. . . O—B2 the position would still 
not be dear. 

34. P—OBI A typically Kaipovian place of 
opportunism, exploiting the momentarily 
unguarded position of Sts Mack rook on' 

. . . BPaP; H 34. . . KPxP; 3B. O-BS-r 
exposes the king. 

35. P-aSr^l KaP; 20. RasignB. 

The next move B O—BS-f. or O—NSr wirv- 
ning the .stray rook on KN8. 

MICHAEL STEAN 
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The Proprieties (in the Oupllcals cods) con¬ 
tain a aentanoa to the affscl that it is 
Improper to obaarva the plaoa from which 
an opponent draars a card. H you aiwpect 
that an opponent makas a habit of iMs, is K 
wrong to 1^ a small trap lor him? Similarly, 
if you IMnk an oppon^ Is peeking, is it 
wrong to plaoa a paeudoeinglelon at the 
edge of your cards? Most peo^ srould say 
not. but this deal from the Pairs Olympiad 
raises a much more controversial point: 


Dealer. South. Love all. 

* A Q 7 S3 
V A 6 3 

♦ 8 4 2 
*83 


* 96 
B J 9 7 
0 10 9 

BJ 106 54 2 


N 

W E 

8 


*82 

V K 10 6 5 4 
e A K J 6 3 

* 9 


« K J 10 4 
« 02 
*07 6 
B A K O 7 


French MamaHonal Oominiqua PHon 
opened 1NT as South, and skiea It aaktom 
pays to go through the Stayman procedure 
srhan you are S-a-S-Z. North raiaod to SNT. 
MBat lad the Jack of dubs and South won 
wMi tfM Ktiwi 

Pilon' noted that on any lead but a 
diamond Four Spades could hardly fail. 
Expecting most pairs lo ragislar’ 420, he 
adoptad a rsmarkabia ruse to achieve 430. 
At trick 2 he ran the Jack of spades, which 
to Wast. may have loofcad tika a finaaae. 
Than, as La BriOgtur puts It 'if fassa 
fbmber sur ia tabia is cane voisrna du veiaf 
dmpiqtmqui sa rvOouve *tn ia 7db Odfia' 
In other words, he foHowad lha Jack of 
spades with the adiaoent card in his hand, 
which was the 7 of dubs. Wast thought that 
South had pulled the wrong card arxt that 
his partner hakt « 09x; so ha played low, 
and Pilon hod Ms ovsrtrick 

(Sever, but was the manoeuvre anliiaiy 
attiical? Is It lair to deceive many way by the 
manmtr in which a card is pla^7 

On the same general subied. there has 
bean djsrussion in Bridge world editorials 
about Ihe notion of deliborataly ptaylng 
slowly in order to causa opponents (who 
hove alraady bean in 'time trouble') to incur 
a penalty. The aditor dadared: 'It is rxK in 
itaatf an impr^lety to prolong play 
unnsoaasarily.' Tna theory ia that it is a 
p la yer's nght abnoal his duty, to adopt all 
perm it s a b le prooadurss to improve hia 
team's chanoa of winning. Kaplan says that 
of course such action is diaagreeabla. but 
tfial it Is the toumamsnl organisors who are 
to Mama. 


TERENCE REESE 


stamps 




Lilie Ihe countries of northern Europe whieh had 
bean part of. H«s Tsansl smpiie, *» Ukraint 
seized the opportunity oHersd by 6w defeat of 
Russia in Ihe First World War lo dadars Ha 
independence TMswasonZZjarxjaryigiBaral 
SIX months later the new republic begim Maukig 
its own stamps Indeperwtenoe was shott-inwd 
ant altar making an aHiarwa with Ruscia in 1920 
lha Ukraine lOined the Soviel Union m July 1923 
The last Ukrainian stamps, pnmed m Bedm. had 
been issued a month eailwr Thay oompnaad a 
series of four values sold at a premium to raise 
funds lor lamine reliet The 20 plus TO-karlxs- 
vsnntz stamp (ebovs) portrayed the t9lh oantury 
•tkrainian poet. Tara Shevcfwnko 


C. W. HILL 
quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1 Apart from being a gum that is 
chewed by millions, what is Bubble 
Gum7 

2 What IS absolute dating in geology? 

3 The basic technique in Black Comedy 
IS lo shock the audience with violent 
juxtapositions both in language and inci¬ 
dents dealing with death, mental illness, 
murder, sexual perversion and so on 
The style is valuable especially in satire. 
Who IS responsible (or popularising Black 
Comedy 


SJ8i()o pue 

(Z96t) uassed saiwjj '(ggei) lOon 
‘ (7961) sueois BuiuiepaiuB ate s)(jom 
siq Buoiuv (Z9-e€6t) uopo aop C 

0961 

JoaA am se U8)te) si , luasajd.. .. d q,. jo 
.. luasajd ajotaq.. sjeaX |o sujjai ui |isso| e 
)0 aSe agi qsiiqeisa sise).Aqajdqm 6uiiep 
)0 'poqiauj e oi paiidde si lujai aqx S 
sjoqio pue saiqojv am spuoujso 
aqx ■'Tiuujnx Amuln/, AuJUin^ 
Mlim ssajdxg oiiio Auedujoo uji)6|injx 
0161 apnpui leuateuj pue sisipe 
S)| aouaipne uaai-qns aqi joj 50961 
ajei eqi ujoji paanpojd sem || ujjO) pasi 
-leiojaujujoo isoui sii ui oisnuj iioou i 

SUiMSNV 
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VARIET 


this India 



MADRAS: A shower of currency notes 
from the 14-storeyed LIC building on 
Anna Salai caused a traffic jam this 
morning (30 April) as passers-by tum¬ 
bled over each other to grab what they 
could It happened around 11 a.m. when 
an Lie employee was counting his sal¬ 
ary on the sixth floor. As he was suffer¬ 
ing from 'Madras eye’ and needed the 
extra sunlight to count the money, he 
stood near a window. A sudden gust of 
wind pushed out the currency notes 
from his hand and sent them down 
through the window. The floating notes 
attracted passers-by who sprinted after 
them. Vehicular traffic came to a halt. 
Eye witnesses said people waiting to see 
a morning show at a nearby cinema left 
the queue and rushed towards the fall¬ 
ing notes, some of which flew as far as 
the Indian Overseas Bank building. The 
hapless employee meanwhile raced 
down the staircase. All that he could 
retrieve out of the Rs 506 he had in the 
pay packet was a single ten-rupee 
note—stuck on a windowsill high above 
one’s reach—Hindu (Dhanpat Agarwal, 
Tadepalligudema) 

NEW DELHI; The language barrier be¬ 
tween Mr Zail Singh, union home minis¬ 
ter, and Mr A. G. Kulkarni (Congress-U) 
who was in the chair, provided light 
moments when a call-attention motion 
on a constitutional crisis was being 
discussed in the Rajya Sabha. Mr Zail 
Singh sympathised with Mr Kulkarni for 
being in a difficult position when a 
call-attention motion on the constitu¬ 
tional crisis m Assam was raised. But 
the manner in which he put it seemed to 
embarrass Mr Kulkarni. Speaking in 
Hindi, the home minister said; “Aap 
phanse hain (You are in a fix).” Since 
the word phanse in Marathi means “de¬ 
ceived” as Mr Kulkarni himself ex¬ 
plained, he would not accept it. “No, I 
am not deceived. But I am in a difficult 
position.” Mr Zail Singh said He was 
“sympathising with him out of affec¬ 
tion.” Mr N. K. P. Salve (Congress-I) 
said the word phanse meant one thing in 
Marathi and another in Punjabi. When 
Mr Zail Singh was replying to Mr K. C. 
Pant (Congress-U) Mr Kulkarni said 
that he was qabii The home minister 
gratefully accepted the compliment 
saying that it was rare to get it from 
political opponents. "You are clever 
and that is what I meant,” Mr Kulkarni 
clarified. But Mr Zail Singh would not 
part with the compliment on the plea 
that it was now a question of Mr Kulkar^ 


priu I*. 30 lor ttw omry ghron Hist 


ni’s iwaf (honour). The vice-chairman 
gave up—Statesman (Pannalal Paul, 
Maibang) 

JAMNAGAR: A quarrel over food be¬ 
tween a man and his wife ended in their 
12-year old daughter being injured in* 
gunfire. The incident took place in 
Vanana village in Jamjodhpur taluka of 
Jamnagar district, the police said. 
According to the police, Kayunji wanted 
millet cakes with vagetables for lunch, 
but Narmada had chappatis ready when 
her husband came home for lunch. After 
an exchange of words the man seized his 
gun and before he fired Goung Bhanu, 
the daughter, came in between and was 
hit as her father pulled the trigger. The 
girl was admitted to hospital in a serious 
condition—Statesman (Rama Kanta 
Sahu, Bhubaneswar) 

NEW DELHI: The presence of foreign 
matter in a dish served to a WIP at a 
Hyderabad House party has led to the 
wholesale transfer of the ITDC staff to 
various hotels of the corporation. A 
metal nut or nail was said to have been 
found in the dal served to the WIP. The 
minister for civil aviation and tourism, 
Mr A. P. Sharma who was apprised of it, 
ordered an enquiry into the episode and 
eight members of the kitchen staff were 
placed under suspension. Not satisfied 
with the action, Mr Sharma is under¬ 
stood to have told the chairman of 
ITDC, Mr S. K. Mishra, to transfer the 
entire staff from the Hyderabad House, 
including the manager who was recently 
promoted on an ad hoc basis— Hindu (S. 
Rajasekaran, Madras) 

An air hostess recently shocked the 
passengers on an Indian Airlines flight 
when she asked them to fasten their 
belts as the plane was about to “fall” in - 
Indore. The passengers heaved a sigh of 
relief when the aircraft landed without 
mishap. They came to know only later 
that there was never any danger. The 
air hostess’s anglicised Hindi had cre¬ 
ated all the confusion and scare— Times 
of India (Usha Gupta, Delhi) 

NEW DELHI: Two senior officers sup¬ 
posed to be working at the aluminium 
project at Rainagiri in Maharashtra 
were passing their time selling grass 
and mangoes. This was disclosed in the 
Lok Sabha by Mr Bapusaheb Parulekar 
(Janata). Mr Parulekar said the founda¬ 
tion stone of the project was to have 
been laid by the Prime Minister on 2 
October 1974 and invitations to the 
funetjon had been sent out. But the 
Prime Minister could not keep the en¬ 
gagement. Because of the government’s 
inaction, the project was hanging fire 
for the last four years. Mr Parulekar 
said if the government did not want to 
go ahead with the project it should 
return the land acquired from agricul¬ 
turists— Times of India (Kanwardeep 
Singh, Dehra Dun) 


without commont 


I wish the Prime Minister a long life 
and many more years during which 
I can criticise her and oppose her 
with all the strength at my com¬ 
mand—Piloo Mody, Janata Party 
member in Lok &abha 

The problem in this country is the 
older generation—A, G. Kulkarni, 
Congress(U) member in Rajya 
Sabha « 


We have torn open the mask of the 
Congress(l). Let those who had not 
still known the party, know ir.s 
character—Jyoti Basu, West Bengal 
CM 

Ideology must be met with ideology 
and not pistols—A. K. Anthony, 
Congress! U) leader 

Whenever Mr Vasantdada Patil 
talks of taking political sanyas, the 
throne of the one in power in Bom¬ 
bay begins to shake—Shared 
Pawar, Congress! U) leader 

I have not lost my sense to leave the 
Janata Party—Morarji Desai 

We will not permit 
with our fate. Anyc 
the individuality of 
' interests could only do so over the 
bodies of the Kashmiris—Sheikh 
Abdullah, Jammu and Kashmir CM 

Our only hope is Rajiv Gandhi and 
he should join politics—Hasan 
Ahmed, president of the All-India 
Muslim Youth conference 

No one can see him (Rajiv Gandhi) 
control the levers of Parliamentary 
form...it. is much more complex 
than an Avro engine—Sam Jeth- 
malani, Janata Party member 

How many things can he (A. R. 
Antulay) do simultaneously? If he 
wants to bring out newspapers why 
can’t National Herald be brought 
here (Bombay)? Solankiji has alw^ 
planned to start Herald from Ahni9* 
dabad—Mrs Gandhi 


anyone to play 
ne questioning 
the state or 


(Sheikh Abdullah is going back) to 
his old ^ame of arousing Kashmiri 
chauvinism in inciting peace-loving 
people of the valley against the 
centre—Dr Karan Singh, former un¬ 
ion health minister 

.There is no need to get angry with 
tha Press. We should not nurse any 

f rievance against it—Chandra 
hekhar, Janata Party president to 
his partymen 

The people who led the country in 
revolt were mainly fighters; relent¬ 
less and courageous men of action. 
Today we need tacticians, people 
able to win by seeking concessions 
and stepping back—Lech Walesa, 
leader of the Polish independent 
trade union, Solidarity 
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SAMRUDDHI DEPOSIT 
SCHEME 

Your savings grow a( an amajing 
speed because your inlutesl loo 
earns interest. 

RECURRING DEPOSIT 
SCHEME 

Turn your small monthly savings 
into big luiure invesimenis 

FIXED DEPOSITS 

Brilliant prospects for the money 
that you can salely put aside 

CASH CERTIFICATES 
A sale investment which 
multiplies Itself. 


For details visit your nearest 
OENA BANK brench 



DENA BANK 

(A Nationalised Bank) 

Central Office: Maker Towers E. 
Culfe Parade, Bombay 400 OOS 


Dttiicated to poopte’s progress arid prosperity 
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DELHI OMVRY 


PM'S SPECIAL INTELLIGENCE 



MRS Indira Gandhi isj^" 
streamlining her intelli-u 
gence network. Thef 
RAW office is now2' 
housed in an ultra-°i 
modern building on 
Lodhi Road in New De¬ 
lhi. The joint intelli- , 
gence committee is 
back with the PM.’s sec- j..-, 
retariat. (During the 
Janata and Lok Dal reg- ‘ 
imes it functioned 
under the cabinet sec¬ 
retariat.) The current 
head of the Intelligence 
Bureau is an old family 
loyalist. While these 
official agencies are 
working overtime, she 
does not rely only on raw headquarters 

them. After her defeat _ 

at the(77 polls which she contested ports s 


private outfit she has 
created. The other 
senior officer who re¬ 
tired recently from the 
RAW, Mr Shankaran 
Nair, is also associated 
with this venture. Mr D. 
Sen, former CBI chief, 
joined the duo on 26 
April this year. THe 
three now form the 
squad that operates as 
Mrs Gandhi’s private 
eyes and ears. Mr R. N. 
Kao has recently re¬ 
turned from a tour of 
the state capitals, 
undertaken to contact 
‘committed’ men in the 
various subsidiary in- 
larrers telligen(:e organisa- 

_ cions. Intelligence re¬ 
ports are now sent by this private 


on the intelligence advice that she network straight to Safdarjang 
was likely to win, she is making Road, in addition to the official 
things doubly sure. Mr R. N. Kao, reports that come from the IB head- 
the former RAW chief, now heads a quarters at North Block. 

WRECKERS IN BIHAR JANATA 


WHATEVER was left of the Janata 
party in Bihar is fast disintegrating. 
According to a Delhi-ba.sed senior 
Janata leader from Bihar, a "gang 
of five” is working hard to bring 
about this disintegration. The gang 
consists of former ministers Ba.sa- 
wan Singh, Muneshwar Prasad 
Singh, Deonarayan Yadav and 
Baidyanath Mehta and former 
Chief Minister Ram Sunder Das. 
Their prime objective is to de¬ 
throne the state party president 
Satyendra Narain Singh. This 
“gang of five” has been organising 


district level rallies of party work¬ 
ers and setting up a parallel party 
machinery all over the state. The 
“gang” travels together, camps 
together and operates together. 
Among the five, Basawan Singh is 
the most vocal. He has charged the 
national leadership of the party 
with complete inaction in Bihar 
matters. Interestingly, both the 
camps owe allegiance to Mr Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar. He will soon have to 
choose between Mr Basawan Singh 
and Satyendra Babu for the lead¬ 
ership of the party in Bihar. 


NO LONGER A CLOSE ADVISER? 


MR Abdul Ghaiii Khan Choudhuri, 
energy minister, is rather dejected 
these days He tried to advise Mrs 
Indira Gandhi on what should be 
done in West Bengal He wrote two 
letters to iier. one before the handh 
call given by the West Bengal Con¬ 
gress! I) and another after the 
bandh was over His first letter was 
full of critical remarks against the 
two prominent West Bengal Con- 
gress(I) leaders, Mr Ashok Sen and 
Mr Ajit Panja. Pradesh CongressH) 
president Mr Choudhuri accused 
both of them of not understanding, 
the political realities in West Ben¬ 
gal and misleading Mrs Gandhi 
totally. He went further and said 
that tho Congress(l) should not par¬ 
ticipate in the agitation against the 
Left Front government in West 


Bengal because of its inherent orga¬ 
nisational weaknesses in the state. 
He alleged that the Congress(T) did 
not even have an effective cadre. 
Its ranks had been infiltrated by 
some marxists who acted as agents 
provocateur and brought the party 
into disrepute. 

After the bandh he wrote 
another letter, claiming from per¬ 
sonal knowledge that a youth was 
killed in a Congress(I) factional 
fight and not because of the agita¬ 
tion He also requested the PM to 
allow him to issue a statement con¬ 
demning the violence and pointing 
out that the state government had 
deliberately withdrawn buses and 
trams even though damage to them 
was minimal. And, according to 
him, the Left Front government 


WBHAG AMONG 
CONG (I) WOMEN 

A two-day seminar organised by the 
mahila vibhag of the Congress(I) 
was grist to the mill of journalists 
looking for instances of groupism 
and rivalry in the ruling party. The 
mahila vibhag was split into two 
virtually warring camps, one led by 
Mrs Vidyavati Chaturvedi and! the 
other by Mrs Rajendra Kumari Va¬ 
jpayee (niece of Mr V. C. Shukla), 
the party general secretary. Mrs 
Chaturvedi was, however, not fight¬ 
ing her own battle but that of a 
deputy minister, a personal fdend 
of hers. There was open discrimina¬ 
tion even in the choice of speakers. 
It is only intervention by Mrs Ram- 
dulari Sinha, union minister of 
state for labour, which saved the 
situation somewhat. Otherwise 
there would have been open war. 

TRUST GEORGE 

YOU can trust the Lok Dal leader, 
Mr George Fernandes, to leave the 
government dumbstruck. On 29 
April, Mrs Gandhi was replying to a 
question in the Lok Sabha regard¬ 
ing the detention of the 27-year-old 
Irish activist and British MP, Mr 
Bobby Sands. She took a dig at the 
British government and appealed 
to Mrs Margaret Thatcher to accede 
to Mr Sands’s demand, adding that 
she had made the same request 
through diplomatic channels. Mr 
Fernandes suddenly stood up, 
thanked Mrs Gandhi for the stand 
she had taken, and appealed to her 
to release the Naxalite leader, Mr 
Nagabhushan Patnaik, who has 
been under detention for the past 
ten years and is seriously ill. 


could do so only because of the 
unwise policies of Mr Ashok Sen 
and Mr Ajit Panja. But he was 
aghast to see in the papers the next 
week that Mrs Gandhi had given 
the green signal to her partymen in 
West Bengal to continue their stir 
against “Marxists oppression.” This 
total disregard of his advice was a 
direct snub to him. 

TAILPIECE. Overheard in Delhi 
after the union home minister’s 
visit to Bombay to do an on-the-spot 
study of the alleged sabotage of the 
PM’s plane: “Whether there was a 
danger to the PM’s life or not may 
be difficult to ascertain, but Maka- 
lu certainly realised the danger it 
was in and flew off to Singapore 
before Gyanijj reached Bombay.” 

D. E. NIZAMUDDiN 
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Fast^acting Glokeen-D is an invigorating 
energy supplement for everyone. It fights 
fatigue and provides more stamina. 
Glokeen>D contains ail the goodness of 
glucose, fortified with calcium, phosphates 
and vitamin 0... to keep you in peak 
fitness ail the time. 

Make Glokaan-D a daily habit. 

GLOKEEN-D 

—glowing Glucose energy. 
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It’s a tough 
examination 
(and we set it 
ourselves): 
First passes, 
seconds fail. 


/ctrn is no stronger than its 
*kest filament. So Nirester 
ioys this extreniely sensitive 
of electronics to actually 'feel' 
ndividual filaments of a yarn 
’herent weaknesses. 
t;;h weaknesses are caused by 
^scopic lumps of imperfection 
filament called nubs'and 
. .They weigh just a few 
;ed thousandths of a gram 


each. 'Nubs' and 'slubs' do not 
seriouslydamage the ultimate quality 
of the fabric, but we actually count 
each and every one in every sample 
batch of yarn. Only'first 'quality 
passes our standards, wfiich are way 
above specifications.You might 
call us needlessly finicky. But our 
customers are among the most 
demanding m the industry and have 
come to expect nothing less 


|S|irestei* 


an advance over ordinary polyester 
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One light that will flicker no more... 

Remember the ‘trusty’ old lantern? And how 
it sometimes, died when needed most? 

A pioneering effort by Bajaj makes that 
a thing of the past in 2,25,000 electrified villages of India. 
Backed by the latest technology, Bajaj bulbs 
conform to international standards and have been 

designed to withstand voltage fluctuations best 
to ensure many more hours of optimum light. 

Bajaj bulbs are available in a full range from 
25W to lOOOW. In a clear, silica-coated glass shell 

for glare-free comfort. Through a nation-wide network 
of dealers and retailers in the remotest corners of India. 

Bajaj Bulbs 

Lighting up the nation right since 1938. 
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An insignificant brawl in a country liquor shop at Gagandiwan 
village in Biharsharif district led to a six-day holocaust in which, 
according to official figures 52 people died. 50 of them Muslims 
Who stoked the flames of communal passion and whose was the 
hidden hand? The RSS played its familiar role but the incredible 
callousness of the Bihar government must take a big share of the 
blame. A detailed report by Tooshar Pandit. Page 12 


Fifteen people were murdered in Kerala in a single week's bloody 
political warfare between the RSS and the CPI(M) in early April. 
This revived memories of 1959 when the country's first popularly 
elected communist government in the state was overthrown. Will 
history repeat itself’ Page 32 
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The Government 


Cloud over e ngineerin g expor ts_ 

'I’lic mucli-puhliciscd scheme to give price protectitm to 
engmeei ing goods exports is yet to get off the ground. It 
was conceived in the wake of the 20 per cent increase m 
tlif prices of iron and steel, needed to manufacture 
eiigiiicenng goods. Under the scheme, export contracts 
enfcied into till 9 February—the day iron and steel 
prices were raised—would be fully protected from the 
iiifiease. Exporters were also assured of steel supplies 
at nstcrnational prices through reimbursement of the 
tihfi rence between international prices and stockyard 
ptiifs. Details of the scheme were announced on 23 
M.u ch and the commerce ministry forwarded its propos¬ 
als to (ho finance ministry for approval. But the latter is 
taking Its time over it as the scheme would entail an 
additional expenditure of Rs 36 crores. An ambitious 
export target of Rs 1,150 crores for engineering goods 
ha* been set for 1981 82. But if nothing is done to restore 
the tompefUiveness of Indian engineering exports, 
affe< tod i)y the recent rise in iron and steel prices, then 
the 1981-82 target will not be met. 

Heaven bo rn forget o thers_ 

Officials belonging to the ‘Central Secretariat Service’ 
(CSS), as it IS referred to, have become pawns in the 
luuuls of members of the IAS. The establishment officer 
cuncerned in the home ministry is yet to draw up a panel 
of officials from the CSS who have become eligible for 
tlu'ii next promotion. The panel was to have been 
formed in May 1980 to promote about 40 officials from 
under secretary to the deputy secretary level and about 
a dozen officials from deputy secretary to the director 
level But even after the lapse of a year there is no sign 
of action by the home ministry. This is in sharp contrast 
to ) iit praci ice with IAS officers who get promoted to the 
next post ‘automatically’ on 1 May every year. 

Vital drug imports delayed 

Mu- fust month of this financial year (1981-82) is well 
passed but the ministry of petroleum and chemicals is 
yet t<i finnounce its policy for the import of critical drugs 
ami I hemicals by the State Chemicals and Phar- 
nMie'Uicals Corporation (CPC), an STC subsidiary. It 


takes a minimum of .10 days for the CPC to plan its 
imports and it takes a further two to four weeks for the 
samples of drugs to be tested in the national laborator¬ 
ies to establish their usefulness for the general public. 
The CPC is already flooded with requests from the 
industry for the import of various drugs and chemicals 
to supplement indigenous production. The industry is 
unhappy at the delay with the CPC but the latter can do 
little in the absence of policy guidelines frqm the 
ministry. 

The qualification that matters _ 

The key qualification that enabled Mr P. K. Shunglu, a 
senior executive of the State Trading Corporation, to 
become executive director seems to be the fact that he is 
u Kashmiri brahmin. Initially he was six months short in 
experience for getting an interview call for the job. This 
difficulty was overcome by postponing the interview by 
six months! In becoming executive director, Mr Shunglu 
has superseded at least one senior executive, Mr B. C. 
Malhotra. Mr Malhotra had been with the STC since its 
inception. He has now proceeded on three months’ leave 
with no intentions of rejoining the STC. Mr Malhotra’s 
virtual departure comes close on the heels of several 
others, leaving a big vacuum at the top. The vacuum is 
made worse by the fact that the organisation also does 
not have a chairman. 

Costly second thoughts 

It is rather strange that the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC) should now order two jack-up rigs 
from the same Singapore firm, Robin Shipyard, whose 
earlier offer it had rejected two years ago, and that too 
at a far higher price than initially quoted. The “Robray 
300” type jack-ups, originally priced at $ 44 million, will 
now be bought at $89 million. According to reports, the 
Singapore firm is not very sound financially. In effect, 
the ONGC will be bailing it out with this order. These 
jack-ups are expected to be delivered by the end of next 
year. It is also strange that even though the ONGC 
knows the parties from whom the jack-ups can be 
procured, it has decided to purchase the equipment 
through intermediaries. So the latters’ commission gets 
added on. 
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An idea 


Correction, the name is... 


m jTm 1 point ool • small mistake in 
JVijwmer hmdmiuresM enters US 
policiof fMein;26 Apnl>aboat Ms Kanak 
Dona, a fotmer beadmistress who has 
annmmoed her candidature lot a New 
Jersey Asseml^ seat on a Democratic 
Party ticket, which means a lot to us? Ms 
Di^ is rcfened to as the former head- 
mistress of *$008100 Balika 
Vidyayatan”. We are proud that our 
former heaifanistress has made her pre- 
senre felt in the USA. But we are sad to 
note that the name of ojir school, of 


which she was headmistress for pretty 
long befote hw departmre for the USA, 
has been wrongiy stated as "Sanatan 
Balika Vidyayatan* instead of Satadal 
Balika Vidjayatan. Incidentally. Ms Dut- 
ta bad sent her message of good wishes 
from New Jersey to our present headmiS' 
tress Mrs Kanika Chose on the occasion 
of the school’s silver jubilee whidh was 
observed on 24,25 and 26 January 1981. 
Samir Chatterjee, Seerenuy, Sidebar 
Satadal Balika Vidyayatan. 24 Pargaaas, 
West Bengal 


Whose law? 



I some polimnen like Hariram Pal. Out- 
. laws are far more humane than jpolice- 
men who take the law mto their own 
hands and teutaDy murder prisoners. 
Niranjan Parhi, BaJasore, Orissa' 

Are the police the ultimate legal author¬ 
ity? If so, why are there so many courts 
and judges in our country? Now that the 


police have launched a massive hunt for 
Phoolan Devi, one can easily guess what 
will happen to her if she is caught. But 
kilii^ one Baba Mustaqim or Phoolan 
Devi wiU not put an end to lawlessness in 
the ravines. Dacoiiy is a result of an 
economic failure—the failure to rescue 
prople from poverty and suffering, the 
failure to prevent them from being ex¬ 
ploited by the rkh. 

A. S. Guha, Caebar, Assam 


Big mistake 


T he government of India should have 
formed a ctuninittee of eminent histo¬ 
rians or consnlted some living contem¬ 
poraries of Gandhiji, to scrutinise the 
script of Gandhi (Near’y 100 errors m 
Gandhi, 19 Apriljbeforc deciding to fi¬ 
nance the grand venture. 

J. Deraraj, Coimbatore 

The idea of making a film on Bapu is 
commendable. But whether it shall be 
accepted by lus millions of sons and 


daughters is doubtfuL The sum and sub¬ 
stance of the script you published is 
official ignorance. 

TriJochan Saiaagi, Orgaon 

I believe that anyone who examines the 
script closely would find no less than 
1,000 mistakes. But such minor mistakes 
will not lower Gandhiji’s prestum. The- 
younger generation wants to see Gamflii- 
ji on screen, not split hairs about dates. 
/. J. Swamy, Visakbapatnam 


Understanding China 


S ttbramaniam Swamy’s disclosures 
(China and India: the twoareeren, 26 
Api^) are rather unrevealing, in view of 
the inadequate economic data available 
about Qima. It is true that China’s 
performance in the engineering 
sector has been poorer than ours. This 
was evident from the Chiaese exhttiits at 
the 1980 internatinaal trade fair; amst of 
these were heavy en gj nfe r i m products. 
Furttermore, the aaodve behind nnder- 
idaying American estimates is to invite 
large-scale foreign investment for Chi- 
pa’s amMtkwis mn d erni s aiio n program¬ 


me. Much of the relevant informatiott 
about China is collected clandestinely 
trade agents of various countries for 
economic imelligrace. But all of this data 
is ouesticHiable. Ilie Chinese have hither¬ 
to kept a close surveillance on attempts 
by aliens to collect and transaiit econo¬ 
mic data. However, if the Ciimcsc are 
honest this time, they will qualify to 
receive the maximum aid fr o m the IMF 
and IDB. As a consequence, India’s share 
of the aid wiU be cut. 

Kanbir Sin^ Robtmk 


Ambition destroys 


D eath to the actress! (25 Jamiaiy) 
about the historic trial of Madame 
Jiang Qing. was exceUem. We do nM 
reaOy know very much Mmut tfce exces¬ 
ses comautted in the name of social 
transfonnation durmg the cubnral re¬ 
volution in China. What we do know is 
that whoever is in power has the advan- 
taM of being able to aiaaqNilate the 
official media. At one time the cidtural 
revolntioa claimed to be an "ovcrwhelaa- 
ing success*; now it is called a *austake 
of Mao.* Similarly, when India’s 
emergency was m force, people admired 
the discipfine and order. Whim.aided, 
it was called a horrible' experience. 
Madaiee Mao’s only fault was that she 
mu too ambitious. But wbetha she is a 
bully or a demon, our synqn^des are 
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with her. She is 1 
dbe die would nM have the ( 
defy the court, in 
victims are today’s victors. 

Sa t a n m o f Aeu^ ShOlcmg 

Reading the artide, 1 visualised at least 
•one ol the sensational acenes at dm 
Moceedings of the- special courts in In- 
mm, nro yean ago. 

T. Ramacbaadra Ran, Mfhili pa t M M 


W ill someone please explain the 
basic idea behznd the international 
year of the disabled to Varanasi’s 
pdkemen? 

Ajit Bbaskaran, Kottayam 


PM by merit? 

Tn his interview ("Jbare never been a 
Xebameba, and never will” 19 Aprti) Dr 
Sutu-amaniam Swamy says, *Morar ji De- 
sat, without being a ebameba, has risen 
from the position of a party wt^er to the 
position of Prime Mimster.” One would 
agree with Mr Swamy as far as Mr Desai’s 
rise to the positiim of deputy prime 
minister is concenied. But the mantle of 
prime ministership fell on him only be¬ 
cause he was nominated fay JP. 

Asok Mohan Cbattopadbyay, Darjeeling 

Wrong date 

A nil Saari in The revolution that is 
sweeping UP again (5 April) says 
*Kranti has recreated the excitement of 
the 1957 Gaddar movement (the first war 
of independence arainst British rule)...* 
But the British hao already left India on 
15 August 1947. 

D. L. Banik, Doomdooma, Assam 

Sorry, our mistake. It should have 
read the 1857 Gaddar movement. 


Rich and poor _ 

P easant leader extraordinary (4 Janu¬ 
ary) was absorbing. But at one point, 
the peasant leader Mr C. Narayanaswami 
Naidu said, “There should not be any 
distinction between small and big far¬ 
mers. Don’t we pay the same price for the 
inputs? Don’t we get the same price for 
our products? Don’t we all face the same 
threats from natural calainities?” 1 dis¬ 
agree with Mr Naidu. The big fanners are 
in a much more advantageous position 
compared with that of tim poor farmers. 
Just the fact that all fanners get the 
same nrke for their products is no reason 
why they should be treated equally. 

M. Sbobana Kumar. Bombay 

Multiparty system 


'T%ank you for the interview with Chan- 
X dnijit Yadav, leada of the new party, 
Loktaittrik Lok Dal (“MiatUtu Imuye 
became an instrument for my ouster,”! 
Febrnaiv). I am confident a day shall 
cmae whra timre will be thousands of 
politkal parties vrith two or tluree mem¬ 
bers in each. 1 marvel at our politicians’ 
capacity to create new parties 
,S. Qijm mad R. Guha, Dhanbad _ 


All clear 


T his rMen to the item Efectfons before 
defence? (The Government, 25 Janu¬ 
ary). The road to Rudrafnay^ is never 
sao wb o on d as mentions; it remains 


Often thrMudwut the year. Rudraprayag 
is only 2JOOO feet above sea level, on the 
Kedarnatii-Badrinath pilgrimage route. 
it L. TiriUm, New DeUu 


Last letter 

is not my last 'letter! 
r Kt, H, Jowker, Srinagar 
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BY KULDIP NAYAR 


india is facing Bharat' 


I have always wondered what 
makes old Gandhians tick. 
They have gone on in their 
dogged way, for the last 30 
years, to save their shrinking 
world from the onslaught of 
moneyculture and ridicule. A con¬ 
vention of this vanishing species 
(and a few others) in a Haryana 
hamlet, Pattikalyana, the other day 
gave me an opportunity to watch 
them at close quarters. 

There they were, squatting on 
the floor, busy at their spinning 
wheels when they were not partici¬ 
pating in the discussions. 1 had met 
some of them before. They seemed 
to have acquired more grey hair 
and lines on their faces since I saw 
them last. But their eyes shone as 
usual with courage and conviction. 
Their austere living and home spun 
khadi dress underlined their deter¬ 
mination to adhere to the line they 
had chalked out for themselves 
many years ago. 

One by one, they narrated their 
experiences in the field, of people’s 
lessening faith in democracy and 
deteriorating living conditions in 
the countryside. The story of petty 
officials, landlords and local politi¬ 
cians joining hands to corner most 
of the benefits and to sustain their 
stranglehold had a familiar ring. 
They noted that the plight of the 
landless and harijans had 
worsened. They saw no prospect of 
immediate relief and found the 
country “disintegrating” under the . 
weig^ht of caste and communalism. 

l^ey were not anti-government. 
But they spoke critically of how one 
. government after another had 
strayed from Mahatma Gandhi’s 
path and failed to ensure that no 
one would have to go without two 
square meals a day. But the solu¬ 
tion some of them proposed seemed 
to ignore the fact that the world has 
moved far, in recent decades and 
more so since Gandhi’s death, that 
people’s lives and attitudes had 
changed. They wanted every vil¬ 
lage in the country to be converted 
into a self-.sufficient unit. Decentra¬ 
lisation of power is understandable, 
but to make lakhs of villages self- 
sufficient units is an unrealistic 
proposition. 1 do hot know if it is 


even good economics. 

It was also suggested that absti¬ 
nence was what they should preach 
to control the population. This slo¬ 
gan may have been all right two 
decades ago. But the new genera¬ 
tion has a different idiom. It can be 
persuaded to plan the family and 
u.se scientific methods to control 
birth. Telling the young to be 
brahmacharis would only invite 
ridicule. 

I suspect Gandhians are becom¬ 
ing as doctrinaire in their approach 
as the marxists. Perhaps even more, 
as the marxists. wherever in power, 
whether in the Soviet Union, China, 
West Bengal or Kerala, have been 
adapting their creed to suit chang¬ 
ing conditions. Gandhi was full of 
contradictions—which perhaps was 
his way of ensuring that dogma did 
not get hold of the movement he 
led. The war against machine-made 
cloth did not stop him from blessing 
the sewing machine and Singer who 
brought it to every home. When he 
was told that a sewing machine was 
an anti thesis of the spinning 
wheel, he did not try to solve the 
contradiction. 

What worries me is the self- 
righteous tone which many Gau- 
dhians have acquired. I recall that 
once at a closed-door meeting on 
bhoodan in Bihar, the government 
was criticised for lack of perform¬ 
ance. A woman bhoodan worker 
openly attacked Nehru, who was 
present, again and again for not 
being able to implement the prog¬ 
rammes and to check corruption 
and nepotism. Nehru lost his tem¬ 
per and hit back by saying that he 
knew how bhoodan workers thrived 
on the money they received from 
“vested interests,” 

At the Haryana convention also 
there was no attempt at introspec¬ 
tion or self-criticism. But some 
speakers claimed that they had 
done it at some of their inner meet¬ 
ings held earlier. This may well be 
true but the way Vinoba’s name 
was mentioned with great esteem 
at the convention did not suggest 
that. One cannot forget that he was 
on the side of authoritarianism dur¬ 
ing the Emergency, and no Gan- 
dhian is true to Mahatma Gandhi’s 


tenets if he tries to justify dicta¬ 
torship in the name of discipline. 
Vinoba is a sarkari sadhu, and Gan¬ 
dhians should have had no com¬ 
punction in saying so. 

However, one observation aptly 
described the present situation 
when he said: “India is facing Bhar¬ 
at.” The speaker elucidated it by 
saying that India stood for the elite, 
the bureaucracy, industrialists, 
politicians, landlords and the En- 

t lish-speaking people, whereas 
harat consisted of workers, culti¬ 
vators, the landless, the poor and 
the Indian language-speaking 
population. The future, the speaker 
said, depended on whether India 
emerged victorious or Bharat. Bril¬ 
liant analysis but to what end? 

I admire the Gandhians’ faith in 
the reconstruction of society 
through non-violent methods. I 
agree that if the individual is 
ignored and sacrificed for what is 
considered the good of society, that 
is no progress. But the way the 
practising politicians have disfi¬ 
gured the system makes me wonder 
whether political democracy could 
bring to bear the strength of num¬ 
bers of the poor with such powerful 
pressures on the ruling classes that 
they would be compelled to move in 
the direction of economic. demo¬ 
cracy. 

But then even the Naxalife lead¬ 
er, Mr Nagabhushan Patnaik, who 
says that “the parliamentary path 
is a negation of the new democratic 
revolution,” seems to have disco¬ 
vered that “the politics of annihila¬ 
tion is not a pragmatic philosophy.” 

The Gandhians are right when 
they say that murder is murder, 
whether it is of a landlord or an 
industrialist. But how to persuade 
them to accept social responsibility 
is a question often raised but not 
answered. The Lok Sevak Sangh, a 
voluntary force that Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi had proposed, is considered the 
best instrument to fight vested in¬ 
terests. There is, however, no cohe¬ 
rent plan to raise such a force. JP’s 
efforts to have people’s committees 
also came to naught because some 
of the worst types of men and 
women came to be members of the 
committees. 

The Gandhians appear content 
to be clean themselves, to wear 
home-spun khadi, to lead austere 
lives. But can individuals be saved 
if society becomes corrupt? How do 
we revolutionise a society which 
supports the status quo and attri¬ 
butes its sufferings to karma and 
not “the system?" 

1 was as much confused after 
attending the convention as before. 
But I found the Gandhians saying 
farewell prayers with the same 
vigour and faith as they had on the 
opening day. It must be faith that 
sustains thetii. 
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nantiy Muslim yiUagv on the 
southern outskirts of Bihar- 
sharif-»-a crowded, poor 
town which serves as the 
headquarters of the poor but violent 
Nalanda district of Bihar. Biharsharif 
(area; 912.3 sq kms; pop: 5,14,000) 
owes its name to the matar (tomb) of 
the Muslim saint Maqdoom Baba (a 
contemporary of Feroze Shah Tugh- 
laq), and over the centuries it has 
become a centre of Bihar’s Muslim 
population. Around 45 per cent of 
BihaVsharif town is Muslim, and 25 per 
cent of the district is Muslim (com¬ 
pared to the state average of 12 per 
cent). And these Muslims, like the 
Hindus, are “backwards”; among the 
Muslims mainly julahas and among 
the Hindus yadavs, kurmis and 
koiris —Nalanda is, in fact, known as 
the “backwards” district. 

Gagandiwan is one of the villages 
with a Muslim majority; there are only 
15 Hindu families, as against more 
than 150 Muslim families. Such a con¬ 
centration of Muslims (among whom 
alcohol is banned) did not mean that 
there was no toddy shop there; neither 
did it mean that only the Hindus 
enjoyed the pleasures of toddy. There 
were some Muslims among the patrons 
too. In fact, the toddy shop seemed to 
be one place which was “secular”: it 
was run by a harijan, and the Hindus 
seemed to have no qualms about 
drinking from the hand of an untouch¬ 
able, just as those Muslims who went 
there seemed to have no prpblems 
breaking the law of Allah. 

On the afternoon of Thursday 30 
April, around 3.30, Chotan Pasi, the 
harijan owner of the toddy shop, lo¬ 
wered a pot of toddy hung from the top 
of the palm tree to his two assistants 
standing below: this was fresh stock 
for the day’s customers. But hardly 
had the pot of toddy reached the 
assistants when two Muslim hoodlums. 


utidei'stindaUe reasons, panicked': the' 
15 faimilies immediately left the vil¬ 
lage. 

And thus began the rumours: that 
Muslims had “massacred” Hindus. 
And many Hindus were all too ready 
to believe the motivated liars who 
spread such stories, because Gagandi¬ 
wan did have a record of communal 
tension. Indeed, even the government 
was aware of this tension; in fact, by a 
coincidence, just a day before the 
incident a magistrate, Mr K. N. Sinha, 
had been assigned to the police picket 
at the village. Strangely, when the 
trouble broke out the magistrate was 
nowhere to be found: according to his 
own admission when he heard the 
commotion and learnt that trouble was 
brewing, he simply ran away back to 
town! 

The trouble between the Hindus 
and the Muslims was traditional in 
character- ovei a piece of land near a 
mosque and a common well known as 
mugnalkuan (the well of the Mughals). 
The Muslims said this land was part of 
a mosque; the Hindus had planted a 
tuhi sapling and installed an idol. The 
bad blood became worse in 1979 oVer 
this dispute, and tempeis finally sub¬ 
sided only after the death of a harimn. 
Then early this year, Hindus insttwd 
a shivalingam under a tamarind treeUt 
the mouth of the village near the 
highway; the Muslims claimed that 
this land was part of their burial 
ground. Survey records showed that 
this particular plot belonged to a Hin¬ 
du, but then it was contiguous to the 
burial ground, and had never been 
tilled, so the Muslims claimed that it 
could not be separated from the burial 
ground. Eventually the administration 
placed markers showing the extent of 
the burial grounds and posted a police 
picket there (if only more such mar¬ 
kers are placed, many potential trou¬ 
ble spots will be cleansed of tension). 
It was such a history that fuelled 


without any fti'ss. Phis, how diuiget'Ottll' 
elements who had been waiting for a 
chance to make Hindu fight Muslim in. 
a place, where, despite the equal dis¬ 
tribution of populations and the atten¬ 
dant tensions, no communal riots had 
taken place since those evil days of 
1947. 

The same night, the night of 30 
April, two Muslims, Nur Hassan (40) 
and Nannu Mia (25) were stabbed to 
death in Biharsharif town, and two 
shops belonging to Muslims, within 30 
yards of each other, were gutted. 
There had been no trouble in Bihar¬ 
sharif town that day, but communal- 
ism was literally being dragged into 
the town by some forces. The adminis¬ 
tration should have taken note: in¬ 
deed, it did, but then it bungled it up. 
That night, deputy inspector general 
of police D. N. Sahay and divisional 
commisioner P. K. Mishra drove into 
Biharsharif from their Patna headt 
quarters. The first thing they did was 
order indefinite curfew in town from 5 
am Friday 1 May. 

During the evening, wild rum.ours 
spread through the town: lurid 
accounts of mass massacres of Hindus, 
the Hindu dead were placed at least 
200. What Was. fascinating was the 
detail and the similarity between the 
story being spread in different parts of 
the town and villages where Hindus 
were'in majority. The rumourmongers 
were intelligent in addition to being 
vile. They knew the caste composition 
of the Hindu population there, and 
they gave a specific caste edge to the 
rumours. Stories were circulated that 
the CPI MP from the area, Vijay ' 
Kumar Yadav (who is a backward by 
caste, as his name shows) had been. 
killed by Muslims. This was bound to 
inflame the yadavs. Similarly the 
koiris were instigated by stones of 
how Dr Avadesh, an important local 


Matin and Gama, turned up and de¬ 
manded that the toddy be given to 
them. Chotan clambered down and 
told them that they could have the 
toddy—if they paid for it. But Matin 
and Gama simply snatched the pot and 
began to walk off. Hearing the alterca¬ 
tion, two yadav youths arrived and 
forced Matin and Gama to give back 
the toddy. Now Matin and Gama were 
angry, and brought along a small 
crowd of their Muslim supporters; the 
yadavs too gathered; the battlelines 
were drawn. But the only violence at 
that stage was verbal; only abuse was 
exchanged. 

Gagandiwan is only 15 minutes 
from the police station on the Patpa- 
Ranchi highway, but the police took 
more than an hour to turn up. Howev¬ 
er, officer-in-charge R. N. Sharma of 
the Muradpur police station turned up 
with his men just in time to prevent a 
violent clash between the two groups. 
The crowds were dispersed, but a 
section of Muslims vented its anger by 
setting fire to a haystack, a hut, and 
burnt a buffalo td death. The police 
simply looked on, making .ho attempt 
to stop this arson. And the Hindus, for 




leader of the koiris had been mur¬ 
dered; for the kurmis the “death” of 
Mr Ramanand Singh, a respected local 
headmaster was the bait. The telis 
were told that Dr Kamta Prasad had 
died. Because of the curfew nobody 
could check whether these were lies or 
not (they were). The rumours were 
beautifully organised, and excellently 
orchestrated. 

The suspicion, for obvious reasons, 
fell on the RSS (later, very definite 
proof was to emerge about RSS in¬ 
volvement). Because of the large per¬ 
centage of Muslims, the RSS has taken 
to building a strong base in Biharshar- 
jf, and it has done its best to encourage 


Hindu chauvinism. The authorities | m 
ordered a crackdown on known RSS | _ 
activists. 5 ^ 

Allnagar; 1 May I ^ 

A LINAGAR is at one extreme of J 
Biharsharif; despite its name, only ■ 
about 15 Muslim families used to live X 
there, and they were very poor. For a 
some inexplicable reason, Alinagar T 
had been exempted from curfew; no ^ 
one can give a convincing answer as to 
why this happened. Alinagar w'as also 9 
the place from where Rajkishore, a 9 
rich businessman with interests in Pat- 9 
na and Calcutta, ran the RSS organisa- V 
tion of the district; he was the san- 9 
ghachalak. 9 

The superintendent of pohce'Niyaz 9 
Ahmed, set out for Alinagar with a ^ 
force at around four in the early 
morning of Friday 1 May. Along the 
way to Alinagar he picked up 20 
frontrank RSS activists from different 










Police guarding shiva at Gagandewan 

Q points, but he failed to catch Ra- 
8 .jkishore: this was to prove very costly 
^ later that day. 

It was a Friday, the day of weekly 
° prayers for Muslims and the men of 
Alinagar’s 15 Muslim families (they 
earned their living by either fixing 
horseshoes or rolling bins) went a 
little before noon to say their prayers, 
at Bari Oargah (built at the time of 
Shah Jehan). The men were apprehen¬ 
sive; there was trouble in the air and 
they of course knew it, like anyone 
else. On their way to the mosque, 
three of the men, Aziz, Hanif and 
Akhtar Hussain stopped by at the Bari 
Oarga police outpost to tell the police 
about their fears. But the offtcer in 
charge, Shukla, shru^ed them off. 

Just as the azaan, the call to prayer, 
came over the mosque amplifier, 
smoke could be seen curling up from 
the direction of the Muslim huts in 
Alinagar. The prayers were inter¬ 
rupted, and many of the men left for 
their unguarded homes. 

Jamila Khatun, .)0, had just 
finished cooking her meal. A noise 
which was faint at first began growing 
in volume. She could “^Iso hear the 
sounds of bombs bursting at some 
distance. That drew her out of her 
hou.se, as it did the others: she saw a 
mob of some two to three hundred 
people carrying swords, Spears, knives 
and choppers almost at her doorstep; 
her neighbours were ruinning away. 
At the head of the procession was 
Rajkishore. the RSS boss of the area, 




holding » gtti* and fiank«d by his 
sidekicks Dashu Pamaria and Panna 
Shall. “Kill them...shoot them..don’t 
let anybody e.scape,” she heard Ra- 
ikishore telling his followers. The fol¬ 
lowers chanted a warcry as they encir¬ 
cled the Mu.slim settlement. 

“Most of us ran to the house of 
Mohammed Mia which was a little 
away from the dirt track leading to the 
•.ettlement,” Jamila says. Meanwhile 
the mol) had started setting houses on 
flic. Those they .spared from arson, 
they wrecked Then the house of 
Mohammed Mia where some 30 Mus¬ 
lims (of them only four were adult 
males) had taken refuge was set on 
tire, the men pulled down the mud 
wall at the back and everyone sprinted 
to the house of Ulfat Mia. some ten 
yards away But the mob was close on 
their heels, and before they could 
lecover their breath that house too 
was on fire. The hunted moved to the 
hack of the house. The mob had by 
then splintered the front door. Soon 
they smashed the door of the room 
vshere the Muslims were huddled. “We 
moved to another room.” Jamila re¬ 
tails But that hardly offered any 
security. Rajkishore stood at the 
mouth of the bigger room and ordered 
some of his men to this ante-ioom. 

In ones and twos they started drag¬ 
ging out the frightened and helpless 
IH-ople, and began hacking them. The 
mam weapons of slaughter were the 
hiutal kakat, a sharp-edged chopper 
used in villages for husking, and 
swords Screaming babies and chil¬ 
dren were snatched away from their 
mothers and hacked to death. And all 
the while, Rajkishore stood there 
shouting encouragement. 

There was little to loot from the 
poor people, but that little was not 
spared Just then, around three.six 
policemen arrived. And providence, 
thus, in a' small gesture of mercy, left 
some people alive to tell the world this 
gruesome story. When the mob left, 
they had accounted for nine deaths— 
six women and three children—and 
injuries to some half a dozen people, 
two of whom, Md Rizwan, a four-year 
old boy and Ishrat Begum, an 18-year- 
old niuiried woman, later died in hos¬ 
pital 

Ishrat Begum did not know that she 
would be back in hospital so soon. She 
had been there only six days ago to 
deliver her child—a .son. She lost her 
son to the butchers. As she lay gasping 
m the hospital a magistrate came to 
record her evidence. In her dying 
declaration she repeated what at least 
nine other survivors had told the 
police She too pointed her accusing 
finger at Rajkishore—the RSS boss. 
The only one to defend Rajkishore is a 
government employee called Nazir 
Mia, so, who works at the silk weaving 
centre at Aliiiagar. He says Rajkishore 
saved his life. This is quite logical; ,. 
Nazir Mia is comparatively better off | 
in that poverty .stricken community, - 
with a regular job. and therefore in¬ 
fluential. But even Nazir Mia incrimin¬ 
ates Rajkishore in a way. Today this 


RSS boss’s tryirijg to save his and his 
organisation’s skin by saying he was 
never in Biharsharif during the riots 
but in Calcutta! Who knows if this lie 
will save him from punishment. 

But even in that sadness there were 
stories that restored one’s faith in the 
country and the people—stories of 
sacrifice and courage and the secular¬ 
ism which the RSS wants to destroy. 
The family of Gani Mia lives, though 
then house was among the first to be 
set on fire. Seeing the crowd 
approaching, some 15 members of the 
family ran to the res.idcnCe of Jati 
Singh just across the road. Jati Singh, 


who has b«en out of a job for rame 
time, willingly offered shelter to the 
Muslims. The crowd surrounded his 
house and demanded that he surren¬ 
der the Muslims; he refused. He was 
abused and his house was damaged by 
a hail of stones. “But for him we would 
have been dead now,” says Gani Mia’s 
wife. Curiously, Jati Singh was 
arrested by police the next day and his 
60-year-old mother Rajkumari, Wife 
Sarda Devi, widowed sister-in-law 
PutuI Devi and her two kids Anil (6) 
and Sumita (8) were left starving. That 
night two Hindus were killed in the 
town. 





fculni: 3 May 

5 . .. - . . . . I 

5 •^hings were comparatively calm on 

I X the next day, Satuiday 2 May. 

" After the BSF, the CRH and the Bihar 
Military Police—some 500 strong—rol¬ 
led into Biharsharif it seemed that the 
worst was over. The chief secretaiy of 
the state, Preni Prakash Nayyar, even 
ventured to say, “We think the siiua- 
,.tion is settling down " But that v\as 
optimism. On that very night four 
Muslims were killed at Chorsua, a 
village under Giriak police station, 
and all the 30 mud huts in which 
Muslims lived were destroyed. The 
casualties would have been fiighei had 
not most of the Muslims earlier during 
the day migrated to a neighhouring 
village, Bakra, where the two com 
munities were more evenly matched 
potpulationwise. Foul lefused. They 
paid the price for then obstinacy bv 
their lives. And the next day the 
communal fury reached its /enith 
It flared up quite eatly in the 
morning at (lulni, a village north of 
Biharsharif. It was again a village 
where the Muslims were in mmoriiy 
The total population of the village was 
around 500 of which the Muslims 
(these were not julahas, but paihans) 
accounted for around 100 They were 
comparatively affluent, being land¬ 
owners; plus many of the men worked 
elsewhere and sent part of their salar¬ 
ies back to the village In fact, that was 
why when an armed Hindu mob, some 
1000 strong, flowed in ftom neighbour 
ing villages, led bv R,‘>S boss Ra- 
jkishore (who tvas evading arrest and 
still is), according to the te.stitnonies of 
two victims, Salauddin Khan and Chu- 
lam Khan, at the crack of dawn there 
were only eight ablebodied males 
among 70 odd Muslim residents of the 
village. But it was one place where the 
Muslims resisted. Soon after the invad¬ 
ing mob had set a haystack and a 
house on fire, all the Muslims gathered 
at Tunnu Mia’s hou.se, which was both 
spacious and more solid. The crowd 
started pelting stones on the tiled roof. 
Under an incessant shower of stones 
.and bricks the roof caved in at several 


Some (liiltti survii'iits 
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places. A pact of the wall and the front 
door were wrecked. Desperate now, 
the Muslims hit back with stones 
thrown at them. The two sides traded 
missiles for about 10 hours, till about 3 
pm, when the house was finally set on 
tire. The Muslims now scurried for 
safety to the mosque some 200 yards 
away; they managed to escape because 
the mob was concentrated in the front 
and had left the rear unguarded. 

But there was to be no peace here 
either. The mob now attacked the 
•mosque, using bricks stacked nearby 
for the construction of a government 
school. They also started throwing 
dried leaves into the mosque. “It was a 
fierce battle,” says Salauddin, an em¬ 
ployee in the municipality, who now 
carries the battle scars in the shape of 
bruised lips and a fractured arm. This 
went on till seven in the evening. Then 
the mob started throwing fireballs— 
lighted clothballs soaked in 
kerosene—into the mosque. At once it 
became clear why they had been 
showering dried leaves earlier. The 
Muslims, trapped inside, had hardly, 
any option: if they did not get out they 
would be burnt. The mob had also now 
breached the walls. Opening both the 
doors at the entrance of the mosque all 
eight male members charged into the 
crowd screaming at the top of the their 
voices and expertly swinging their 
lathis (they were indeed experts). Sur¬ 
prised, the crowd retreated a few 
yards: finally, an opening, was forced. 
But in the process three were killed, 
and another, Alimuddin Khan, was 
seriously injured, his knee was 
smashed. As he fell to the ground, his 
60-year-old widowed aunt was killed. 
When the bodies were later retrieved, 
they were charred beyond recognition. 
At around 7.30 pm .some among the 
mob raised an alarm saying that the 
police were coming, and soon the mob 
melted away (the police actually came 
on the following morning). 

The Muslims finally escaped, and 
reached a palm grove further south 
where they were met by a Hindu 
resident of the village. Ram Sahay 
Mahato, who, with a few others, 
escorted the Muslims to the safety of a 
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neighbouring village, Sakhrol, across 
the river Goithaoa, where the Muslims 
were in significant concentration. 

At noon another place, Harnaut—a 
small country town on the Patna- 
Ranchi highway and some 25 
kilometres north of Biharsharif—was 
in flames. There in the busy bazaar 
area a Muslim shop was burnt and 
three others were ransacked. One of 
the shops belonged to Razzak Mia. He 
lived in the shop itself with his rela¬ 
tives—niece Khairunnissa (40), and 
her two sons Kaushar (6) and Anwar 
(5). The family, along with a guest 
Dulaki Mia (60) staying with them, was 
wiped out. Another shopkeeper, Baha¬ 
dur Mia (70) who was seriously hurt 
later succumbed to his injuries at the 
hospital. The mob after killing these 
people, headed for the mosque at 
another end of the town. Not very long 
after Sumitra Devi, 32, a teacher in 
local girls school returned to her home 
near the mosque, the mob with chop¬ 
pers and swords started to pour in and 
proceeded for the nearby huts where 
three families of fruitsellers lived. The 
huts were empty as their occupants 
had already fled. When Sumitra Devi 
saw some people in the crowd sprink¬ 
ling kerosene on those huts she raised 
an alarm. “If you set them on fire, my 
place too will be burnt,” she screamed. 
That prevented the hou^s from being 
set on fire but she was roundly abused 
for taking the side of the Muslims. For 
next 20 minutes the crowd was on the 


rampage, wrecking the huts, and 
damaging the mosque. ‘T do not know 
what came over them," Sumitra Devi 
says. To her the mob mostly consisted 
of outsiders. The real tragedy, howev¬ 
er, was that all this happened inspite 
of an impressive police presence. 

Rupaspur: 3 May 

A t around four on the same Satur¬ 
day, a storm broke out over Rupas¬ 
pur, a village seven kilometres from 
Belchi (where harijans were burnt in 
1978). Only six Muslim families lived 
here, about 30 people. At the sight of 
an approaching mob, the Muslims 
rushed to the houses of local Hindu 
landlords for whom they worked. 
Nuresha Khatun, with five other mem¬ 
bers of her family, went to the house of 
Mangal Kahar. (Her husband Sule- 
man, who was not at home then, land¬ 
ed up at the house of Ramkali Singh 
with another group.) The remaining 
members of her family took shelter in 
the house of Naginder Singh with a 
third group, and a fourth found refuge 
in the residence of Sivshankar Sonar. 
The mob, composed of people from the 
neighbouring villages, burnt the Mus¬ 
lim huts and then split up to attack the 
various houses where the Muslims had 
taken shelter. They wanted the Mus¬ 
lims, and threatened to break into the 
houses of the protectors’ to get their 
quarry. Mangal Kahar tried his best. 



but was helpless against a mob gone 
berserk They forced their wav into his 
house Nuresha had a baby on her lap 
when {I chopper fell on hej head, 
making her unconscious, the baby vsas 
killed. So wa.s hei eldest daughtei, 
father-in-law, and the brother in law 
hacked to death. Her sister in-law too 
was hit, and was given up foi de.ul 
among the corpses, she died latei in 
hospital. Nuresha survued 

It was easier tor the mob at Nagm 
der Singh’s house: Naemdei Singh’s 
nephew, Arvirid, simply opened the 
gates to the crowd Four more deaths 
Ramkali Singh and Sivshankar Sonar, 
however, did themselves and societv 
proud. When the mob threatfiied to 
invade their houses botli Ramkali and 
Sivshankar warned that thev would 
personally resist if any such thing 
happened And they succeeded in 
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Map of Biharsharif showing places where major 
incidents took place 




Niirestia Khatun, injured at Rupaspur, in hospital 


BSF patrolling deserted Harnaut bazar 



The tally: 

Di'.id 

,■52 

Muslims 

50 

Hiiiclus 

2 

Injured 

77 

Relief C amps 

11 

Muslim Ketugees 

12,7.3.1 

Hindu Refugees 

1,650 

Arrests 

747 


lurniiis away the murderous rioters. 
Tlidt IS why Suleman, Nuresha’s hus¬ 
band. lives. While retreating the mob 
killed tour more in the next village, 
Ranr/anpur The final tally for Rupas¬ 
pur and Ramranpur; 15 dead. And this 
despite the fact that on the previous 
evening the Congress!I) president for 
the distiict, Dr Ishar Ahmed, had 
pleaded with the authorities that the 
Bbl- be posted in that area. That night 
anotht'i .Muslim was killed in Jama- 
lichak 

On .Monday 4 May Prime Minister 
Mis Candhi came to Bihar.sharif 
Among the things that must have 
in.ide lu'i tome was a frontpage report 
m the limes of India sent by its Patna 
i.iities|)ondent Janak Singh, which for 
the first turn; hinted what was happen¬ 
ing 111 Bihcii shaiif. But the information 
th.ii the PM had received fiom the 
Bihai government did not suggest that 
things v\ere that bad; the Bihar gov- 
eMimeiit. desperate to hide its failure 
behiiiil lies, had been insisting that the 
uiuatioii was v\ell tinder contiol and 
• ill this was no more than skirmishing 
belwetn two communities Mrs Can- 
dlii tii.ide liei own eiitjuiiies, and the 
IB n polls Lonlirmed hei worst suspi- 
I ions She had been riiisiiitormed by 
the govei iiiiient of jagannath Mishra. 
.She was even nioie win i led because on 
"> M.iv she would be leaving for a 
foreign tour that inckidod Arab toun- 
tries The situ.ition was t ertainly very 5 
eiiibanassuig. to sav the least She' | 
summoned hei cabinet colleague trom 5 
Biliai, Ked.ii I’ancle. and after some ^ 
discussions, deiided that she should 8 
see things toi herself 

riiai teiv nioining. ol 4 May, Bihai 
duel ininistei .lagannath Mishra had 
left Patii.i loi New Delhi to attend a 
meeting of the central pailiamentary 
board against the better counsel of his 
paitymeii from Nalanda district who 
nrgc'd him to postpone the visit and, 
instead, make a trip to Bihar.sharif. But 
the chief niinisiei, dis|>laying remurk- 
alile callousness, replied that he had 
asked some of his iniiiisiers to visit the 
plate and theie was hardly any need 
lot him to cancel his trip to New Delhi. 

But hardly had he reached the capit- 
.il’s Palam airport when he was sum¬ 
moned by Mrs Candhi and asked to fly 
back with her And, one of the first 
'fuestions that Mrs Candhi asked Mr 
Mishra on reaching Bihaisharif was: 
“Have you visited this place earlier?” 

Of course, he had not, and 45 people 


were already dead according to just 
the ofticial count. 

But even before the PM’s convoy 
had reached Patna airpoft on its way 
back to Delhi hell had broken loose 
over Biharsharif town, with country- 
made bombs bursting all over the 
place. Reason: a totally false rumour 
that Muslims had poisoned the tank 
from where the town’s water supply 
came. Such is the psychology of fear 
that many residents swore that they 
fell ill by drinking water; some as an 
antidote began taking alum with water 
and that made them even more sick. 
The operators in the local telephone 
exchange started telling people who 
called them that poison had indeed 
been traced. When the vice-chairman 
of the local municipality 'Ved Prakash 
rang up the exchange, he too gut such 
a reply. The administration did not 


Vijay Kumar Yadav rang up the con¬ 
trol room to find the truth he was told 
that water samples had been sent for a 
test, and till the report came the 
authorities could neither confirm nor 
deny the rumours. Late at night, when 
the bursting of bombs had become 
deafening, the police fanned out and 
fired 34 rounds at several places. 
Whether anybody was hurt or not is 
still not known since the authorities 
have not said what was the result of 
the firings. 


Blind administration _ 

M rs Gandhi’s visit brought some 
improvement in the administra¬ 
tion. A hunt fur unauthori.sed weapons 
was ordered. More BSF personnel 
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Stiwitra Den: 

7 don't know what came over them.' 


Gani Mia's wife: 

'But for him we would have be^n dead.' 


Salauddin: 

‘it was a fierce battle.’ 


were flown in. But just when it seemed 
that things had subsided came reports 
from two villages under Ruhui police, 
station (among the accused for the 
Belchi outrage many were from this 
area) that five more Muslims had been 
killed. That was on 5 May, and these 
incidents took place even after the 
administration had been warned on 4 
May morning by local CPI leaders 
about the possibility of a communal 
flare-up. On 5 May at 10 am a note was 
sent from the CPI office to the di¬ 
visional commissioner and '.he DIG 
repeating the warning. Two hours la¬ 
ter the warnihgs became reality. And 
the place was hardly half an hour’s 
drive from the town. 

Thus, in six days between 30 April 
and Is May, Biharsharif, once the seat 
of Buddhist culture, of non-violence, 
entered the dictionary of shame. 
There is abundant evidence of the 
systematic and selective nature of vio¬ 
lence. The deaths reflect the pattern. 
SO of S2 officially dead were Muslims. 
Most of the violence took place in 
areas where the Muslims were in a 
minority. What emerges is not simply a 
chronicle of violence committed by 
one community against another but a 
shattering picture of ineptness and 
often panic by the administration. 

It should have known that commun¬ 
al relations in Biharsharif was far from 
cordial. Communal clashes during reli¬ 
gious festivals had virtually become a 
regular feature. This, in turn, had led 
to the strengthening of those two com¬ 
munal organisations, the RSS and 
Jamat-e-Isiami. Worse, almost every 
house in Nalanda district where food is 
eaten twice a day can boast of posses¬ 
sing a gun. Biharsharif tops the list in 
the seizure of illegal ^rms every year. 
The number of licenced guns in the 
district too is among the highest in the 
state. There were number of reasons 
for the government to keep an watch-, 
ful eye on the place. Yet when the 
violence broke out the administration 
was caught napping. The resources 
were scant and the senior officers 
were missing: on the first day of vio¬ 
lence four of the police vehicles were 
out of order, the district magistrate 


was on leave, the SDO had gone to 
Rajgir, and the SP was away! 

Even after the terror had come the 
administration refused to acknow¬ 
ledge it. For the first three days it 
hardly did anything to contain the 
violence. The excuse: limited re¬ 
sources. But what prevented the chief 
minister from bringing in reinforce¬ 
ments? Why was not help taken from 
the army? They did an excellent job in 
Tripura and even a Marxist govern¬ 
ment did not hesitate to call them to 
its aid in the wake of the Mandai 
massacre last year. Such is the effi¬ 
ciency of his government that chief 
minister Dr Jagannath Mishra first 
came to know about the 30 April 
eruptions in Biharsharif only on 1 May, 
through a news ^ency message car¬ 
ried to him at Valmikinagar on the 
Indo-Nepal border by one of his col¬ 
leagues. The chief minister promptly 
returned to Patna. One presumes he 
would have gone straight to Biharshar- 


Jagannath Mishra: callous ruler 



if. But instead, he went to Siwan to lay 
the foundation of a hospital! Obviously 
an indifferent chief minister 
thought Biharsharif could wait. Re¬ 
turning from Siwan on 3 May, (the day 
25 people were killed in Biharsharif) 
Dr Mishra went to Sandesh in Bhojpur 
district. Biharsharif could still wait. It 
finally received his attention only 
when Mrs Gandhi began asking ques¬ 
tions. 

The administration by its casual 
handling not only allowed the com¬ 
munal flames to spread but some of its 
members actually fuelled these flames 
by actively aiding or abetting the 
communalists at several places. Sur¬ 
prisingly, the strongest indictment on 
this count came from the union home 
minister Zail Singh when he told the 
Rajya Sabha.that some senior officials 
of the Bihdf government could he 
behind the hots and suggested a judi¬ 
cial probe' Into the happenings in 
Biharsharif. Only after this did the 
Bihar government suspend ten officers 
including the officers-in-charge of Har- 
naut and Giriak police .stations. And 
only after the tragedy was over did the 
government make some attempt to put 
its house in order. 

Still worse, however, was the admi¬ 
nistration's attempt to cover up its 
lapses by imposing a kind of unde¬ 
clared censorship on the press. Times 
of India correspondent Janak Singh 
was told by the chief minister that if 
he did not mend his ways he might get 
into serious trouble.The state govern¬ 
ment, as if to show it meant business, 
even held up copies of Times of India 
for several hours at the Patna airport 
on 6 May. The chief secretary was 
even more blunt. He told several re* 
porters that if necessary the govern¬ 
ment would not even hesitate, to use 
the National Security Act against 
them. And what did the government 
want? “We want only officially con¬ 
firmed news and no views in newspap¬ 
ers.” That was what Dr Mi'hra who 
seems to have forgotten tht-law. told 
the press at Patna airport on 8 May. 
One can understand why he wants only 
“officially confirmed news.” So it 
truth cannot be told. ^ 
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Or, how HMV 
(with Nazia) 
and Polydor 
(with Musarrat) 
are fighting to 
; make and break 
records in the 
The Disco Age 





4 ^ 11 action stations 

^ alert. Milestone 

W one mission. Zero 

hour 

■O on approachinR. the 
success of the mission depends on all 
of you.” This was a memo circulated 
by Mr Anil Sud, managing diiector of 
HMV, to all sales personnel of the 
company on 25 March. Milestone one 
mission was HMV's record breakiiig 
Hindi disco music album. Oisco 
Deeiv.iiie, the songs of which are sung 
by the Aap jaisj koi girl N«ii:ia Hassan 
and the music composed by Aup /jisa 
kt>i composer Biddu. Zero hour was 1 
Apiil. the day the record was sinuil 
taneously released in India. Pakistan 
and the UK. But Mr Sud had little 
reason to be worried about the success 
of the album' on April Disto 
Deeivjne created history m Indian 
music by selling 100,000 copies and 
becoming a gold disc on the day it wav 
launched. But the record did not stop 
there Within a month ol its being 
leleased. the album made it to the 
platinum disc mark—selling more 
than two lakh copies. A rernaikahle 
achievement, as the album did not 
have the backing of a I dm. 

It all began in .liine last yeai, vs hen. 
alter the success ot Aap /aisa ktii. a 
song from the ftlm Qurbaiu sung bv 
Nazia Hassan and composed by liiiidu 
(and marketed, incidentallv. hy 
HMV’s great competitor Pols dot i Mr 
Sud got the idea of bi itiging out a disio 
music album featuring the Na/ia - 
Biddu combinarion. But two initial 
factors had to be considered tiist. 
whether there was a market for Hindi 
disco music and second, whethei a 
Hindi music album of this natuie could 
be a success without the backing of a 
film, especially as it would involve a 
major marketing exercise The fust 
point had been debated befoie. since 
the early Seventies, when the song 
Dum maro dum from the film Hate 
Krishna. Hare Ram had become a 
runaway success. People in the indus¬ 
try b.elieve that it was just on the basis 
of this song that the album had be¬ 
come a gold disc. But nii one gave it 
much thought, especially as Western 
dLsco music in India had achieved only 
limited success, till Karz was released 
in 1980. Once again, it was pist one 
disco number from the film, Om shann 
om which was responsible for making 
the album a gold disc. Then came Om 
hari om from the film Pyara Dushman 
which again ibade the sales of the 
album go up. But no one was sure 
whether it was just one song which 
was responsible for making the sales 
of tlie al b um go up or th e gene ral 

This Story has been written on 
the basis of reports from 
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composition of all the numbers—until 
Qurbani was released and the song 
Aap jaisa koi became a fantastic suc¬ 
cess. People at HMV were convinced 
that it was this one song that was 
responsible for making the album 
reach record sales. It became a plati¬ 
num disc in seven and half months and 
set a record (till Disco Deewarie broke 
It). Not only this, they also observed 
that after the release of the film, the 
sales of the album went down. This 
convinced them that an album, even 
without the support of a film, could 
become a success. 

In July Mr Sud called a meeting of 
the top executives of the company, 
told them of the idea and asked them 
for their opinion. He met with very 
good response. But a risk was being 
taken and. as Mr Sud, said: “The idea 
of Disco Deewanewas a result of many 
chatting sessions and a conviction was 
born of this. And for me it had been a 
very gut feeling. But a risk was being 
taken alright. Till Disco Deewane it 
was believed that the media was more 
important than the music, but Disco 
Deewane changed this idea.” At this 
meeting two things were decided' that 
N'azia Hassan would lend her voice to 
the music, her voice was considered to 
be fresh in an otherwise jaded music 
scene and that the music would be 
composed by Biddu, who it was be¬ 
lieved was largely responsible for the 
MKcess of Aap jaisa kot. 

Biddu and 
Nazia_ 

B iddu, however, has had no formal 
training in music. Born in 1948 in 
Bangalore, Biddu from his early child¬ 
hood was discouraged by his parents 
from spending too much time on his 
only interest—music. “Biddu’s father 
dul not approve of Western music and 
we had broken two or three of his 
guitars to discourage him,” Mrs 
Appaiah, Biddu’s mother, told Sl'ndav. 
Rut Biddu w'ould not be discouraged. 
At the age of 13, as a student of St 
John’s School in Bangalore, Biddu won 
his first music prize at a club contest— 
a box of chocolates. Besides, every 
Christmas he used to earn money 
singing carols. But as he grew older 
Biddu started spending more and more 
time on music and finally in his second 
year at St Joseph’s College in Banga¬ 
lore, he dropped out and formed a 
group called The Trojans. The group 
performed regularly at ‘Three aces,’ a 
local night club. But Biddu, as he had 
decided to make music a profession, 
found the openings in Bangalore far 
too limited and shortly after his 
father’s death in 1963, ran away from 
home and headed for Calcutta. In 
Calcutta, he performed as a lead 
guitarist with a group and played 
regularly at the Trincas. “I was ex¬ 
tremely worried about Biddu,” said 
Mrs Appaiah. “He had no academic 
qualifications and musicians of his 
kind hardly receive enough en¬ 
couragement to make a living on.” 


From dfdcutta the group moved to 
Bombay, where they played at the 
Ambassador hotel. The group, howev¬ 
er, broke up and Biddu decided to look 
for a fresher pasture—London. A fake 
travel agent promised him a ticket to 
London, took Rs 7,000 from him and 
disappeared. But Biddu, undeterred 
and with Rs 60 in his pockets, boarded 
a pilgrim boat to Mecca in 1968 and 
went to Beirut. There he sang for a 
month at a night club called La Gre- 
nouille and saved enough money to get 
him an air ticket to London. In London 
he began by working in a doughnut 
shop and playing in his spare time. 
Today, Biddu has come a long way 
from his humble beginnings—^he has 
his own record company, has con¬ 
tracted artistes like Carl Douglas and 
Tina Charles and has sold 27 million 
copies of his records in the West. 

Nazia Hassan, on the other hand, 
has been a brilliant student, has con¬ 
sistently topped in class and is in¬ 
terested in economics and business 
management. But from her early age 
she has had an interest in music. As 
.she said in a BBC interview, “Home 
has always been full of music and art. 
My grandfather was a kind of landlord 
and an important man. He encouraged 
music and poetry at home. My brother 
and 1 used to have mushairas at 
home...and there used to be many 
musical stars coming over...With that 
background we just picked up music.” 
Her first public appearance wa$ over 
Karachi TV at the age of three. 


Musarrat 



TheHMV- 
Polydor ri valry 

O nce the choice of the singer and 
the composer had been finalised, 
HMV began establishing contacts with 
Biddu and Nazia through Mr Vinoth 
Kumar in the London office in October 
last year. But as the entire project had 
to be kept a secret, a code name for 
the project was established: The NH 
(Nazia Hassan) factor. Biddu readily 
agreed to the idea and signed the 
contract but HMV had some initial 
problems signing on Nazia Hassan, Mr 
Bashir Hassan, Nazia’s father, felt that 
Nazia had received adverse publicity , 
after the success of Aap jaisa koi (the ’ 
press had reported a romantic link-up 
between Nazia and Feroze Khan) and 
was reluctant to allow his daughter to 
sign the contract. HMV, however, con¬ 
tacted Mr S. N. Bukhari, the EMI 
representative in Karachi (EMI is an 
associate concern of the HMV), who is 
a close friend of Mr Hassan and it was 
only after he had spoken to Mr Hassan 
that Nazia was given the permission to 
go ahead. Mr Hassan had another 
condition; the album should be re¬ 
leased simultaneously in India and 
Pakistan or, at any rate, the album' 
should not be released in India before 
it was released in Pakistan. HMV 
agreed and on 12 December the con¬ 
tract was signed. 


Biddu 




For HMV this was a major victory 
over competitor Polydor which was 
also vying for a similar tie-Hip with the 
two artistes. But Polydor could not get 
Biddu to agree to the idea. According 
to HMV, Biddu was unhappy at the 
way he had been played down by 
Polydor in the Qurbani album and far 
more prominence given to Kaiyanii 
Anandji Besides, even'while signing 
on Nazia, HMV had an advantage: it 
could get the album released simul 
taneously in India and Pakistan while 
Polydor could not as it had no arrange¬ 
ments for releasing the retoid in 
Pakistan. 

For Polydor this was a defeat which 
it found difficult to reconcile to aftei 
all, Polydor had launched Nazia into 
the music scene, and that too in a big 
way. Polydor’s reaction, therefore, was 
to compete with Disco Deewatw. f ust, 
it released an Knglish version of the 
Qurbani album sung by Sharon 
Prabhakar. Next, in the beginiungof 
January, Polydor decided to bring out 
another album along the lines of Disco 
Deewane, called M3. Its agents con¬ 
tacted well-known arranger Peter 
Moss in London, who .sewed up a deal 
with Boney M; the rights to the in 
strumental backing tracks of some 
popular Boney M numbers (like Daddy 

■ Cool) were bought by Polydor and 

■ Peter Moss played the cover music 
Next, Mahendra Kapoor (who is on an 
exclusive contract to Polydor) then on 
a tour to London was roped in for the 
male voice. For the female voice, 
Musarrat Nazir, a Pakistani ghazal 
singer and actress, now settled in 
Canada was brought in. Musarrat has 
also cut a disc. Horizons, produced by 
a company owned by her husband, Dr 
Arshad Majid. The disc was recorded 
in four days flat at the Ivan Berg 
Studio in London, and after a week- 
long publicity campaign, was released 
on 3 April. 

But Polydor denies that it had tried 
'to contract Nazia and Biddu. Accord¬ 
ing to Vijay Lazarus of Polydor, “We 
would^have got Nazia if we wanted to. 
But we discussed it and realised that 
Nazia’s voice was no great shakes. 
Even in Disco Deewane you can make 
out that her voice cracked in some of 
the (racks. So, we have not lost any 
race to sign up Nazia and Biddu—the 
race was never there. After the success 
of Qurbani, Nazia's father approached 
us with the idea of a disco record, but 
his terms were too rigid for us to 
accept. He asked us if he could 
approach EMI and we said we didn’t 
mind.’’ 

Selling the 
album _ 

H aving got the contract, HMV 
asked Biddu to record some 
tracks and send them over to Calcutta 
for approval. In January, the ‘rough 
cut’ m eight humbers composed By 
Biddtt were sent over and an audition 
was held which was attended by all 
aenior executives. “It was a 
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tremendous success'and the responp 
was overwhelming,” said Mr Pratik 
Basu, deputy national sales manager 
of HMV. “As soon as we heard this we 
all knew that we had a super product 
in hand.” The rough cut, too, held a 
surprise for HMV—two of the songs 
had been sung by Zoheb, Nazia’s 
brother After the audition a sales 
estimate was drawn up and the earlier 
estimate of 35,000 cas.settes and LPs, 
which had been made withoi(( having 
listened to the songs, was increased to 
50,000. The date of release was fixed 
at 1 March and a project note was 
prepared on the subject. Also, a list of 
comment.s were drawn up and Biddu 
asked to remix two track.s —Komal and 
Dhundhii mat —and record two extra 
tracks. 

Nexi tame the task of designing the 
jacket and deciding on a name for the 
album, rhe first name that was 
decided on wa.s iVaz/a Jaisa koi, the 
intention being to use the success of 
Aap jaisa koi to the advantage of the 
new album Biddu, however, suggested 
the name Disco Deewane and took 
special care to compose the number. 
HMV, Calcutta,agreed with Biddu and 
changed the name. Then came the 
problem of designing the cover. 
Hundieds of photographs of Nazia, 
Biddu and Nazia along with Zoheb 
were shot in London and rushed down 
to Calcutta. Once again a meeting was 
called and the jacket transparency 
discussed. Finally, one with Nazia in 
jeans standing in Pici adally Circus was 
selected, and the art work prepared. 
But at the last moment the 
transparency for the jacket was 
changed to Nazia in dungarees 
recording at the studio. The reason: 
the transparency did not agree with 
the image HMV wanted to project. 
“The image of Nazia that we wanted to 
project was one of the girl-next-door. 
That was.hardly being achieved with 
Piqc adally Circus and Soho in the 
background, ” explained Mr Sud- 

Besides the appeal of the music, 
one reason for the phenomenal success 
of Disco Deewane was the massive 
advertising and marketing campaign 
involved. The album was given 
exposure in two phases. In the first 
phase of the album’s pre-release 
marketinj^, an audio-visual 
presentation travelled across the sub¬ 
continent, starting from Madras, 
which was shown to HMV dealers. The 
story of the audio-visual was built 
around “a day in the life of Nazia”: 
Nazia at home, in school with her 
parents and friends, at a disco, in a 
recording studio and at a live 
performance. Slides with a 
commentary followed the audio-visual 
presentation to emphasise her 
association with Biddu and HMV. In 
addition, copies of a single stereo 
special featuring the songs Disco 
Deewane and Aao na were distributed 
to dealers as a free demonstration 
copy. In phase two of the marketing 
drive, (he single was sold at a 
throwaway price of Rs 6 (instead of 
the normal price of Rs 13) to discos, 


cinema halls, cldbs, hotels and 
restaurants so that people could |iet 
familiar with the numbers being 
played. Again, a week before the 
record was released.a teaser campaign 
was started which asked: “Is Nazia 
going to record again and for whom?” 
and “What’s Nazia Hassan, the girl 
who sang Aap jaisa koi been upto in 
London, lately?” The idea was to 
generate interest among the public 
and ensure that the Aap jaisa koi girl 
was not forgotten.HMV spent Rs 5.75 
lakhs on advertisements—the most 
they have spent on any album. 

In the meantime, th(( date of 
release of the record changed from 1 
March to 3 April, one reason being to 
coincide with Nazia’s 16th birthday. 
But there was a mure important 
reason. Shortly after the songs had 
been recorded at EMI’s Abbey Road 
Studio in London, Mr Sud travelled to 
various dealers all over the country 
and discovered that with every 
successive day the demand for the 
record increa.sed. .Some more time was 
required, he decided, to meet the 
demand on the day of release. 
Accordingly the date was shifted. On 1 
March, the master tape arrived in 
Calcutta and Mr Sud issued an office 
memo, advertising the record as the 
“Scoop of the year.” By the middle of 
March, Mr Sud was sure that Disco 
Deewane would become a gold di.sc on 
the day of release. 


The success 


A nd it did. In the process it 
destroyed many myths about the 
Indian music market. In comparison to 
Disco Deewane, the next closest 
statistics are those of popular film 
scores. Satyam Shivam Sundaram 
made a gold' in about five days, while 
more recently, Kranti reached the gold 
mark in 17 days. But Disco Deewane’s 
success has not been limited to India. 
In Pakistan, Nazia’s homeland, sales 
have crossed the 40,000 mark and in 
the UK, Disco Deewane has sold over 
8,000 copies in LPs and cassettes. But 
its sales are expected to rise above 
20,000 copies, putting it in the big 
league where the best sales in Indian 
music (such as the Kabhi Kabhi 
album) reach up to 35,000 copies. 

What made Disco Deewane such a 
success? “It is the refreshingly new 
voire and the Simplicity of the words 
(Aao na pyar kare, hum aur turn naach 
kare) which had the appeal. Besides, it 
is our marketing. For the first time we 
channelised men and resources to 
achieve this success..We have brought 
unknown people into the prominence. 
It is a marketing feat,” said Mr Sud. 
But Disco Deewane is not the last we 
will hear of the Nazia-Biddu pair. As 
the man who conceived the Disco 
Deewane idea said, “The easiest 
temptation is to bring out another 
Biddu-Nazia record. But these things 
are trendy and trends might change. 
But certainly follow-up ubums will 
come, though maybe not in the near 
future.” ■ 



“Indian music is 

vital to my 
compositions" 


ASHIS RAY spoke to Biddu in London 


Biddu’s house is in' fashionable 
Kensington and the interviewee him¬ 
self answers the door. Biddu is tall, 
long-haired and husky. But he is clean 
shaven and quite nattily dressed in 
jeans and a colourful zipped-up Jacket. 
After a brief encounter with his En¬ 
glish wife Sue, who is sprawled on the 
drawing room divan watching televi¬ 
sion, 1 am led to what is, apparently, 
[he work room. Countlesss golden and 
platinum discs, representative of 27 
million copies sold worldwide, occupy 
the walls, as also a photograph of the 
host with Tina Charles taken in Tokyo 
after their triumph in the world song 
contest in 1978. A sophisticated music 
system, a guitar, and several files 
round off the setting. There is no desk, 
but a low table with a cushioned 
spring chair beside it. The sofa is 
seemingly for visitors. Biddu has a 
clipped Westend accent. He confesses 
to being a teetotaller, but courteously 
offers .some wine, which I accept, and 
the interview gets underway. 


O Cot/ld you please tell me 
about your background? 

A: My family is from Coorg, 
but we’ve always lived in 
Bangalore and I went to 
school there. I lost my father when I 
was very young, but my mother is still 
in Bangalore. 

When did you develop an interest 
or music? 


% 


A; We formed a group in my last 
year in school. There were three of us. 
We had this dream of ^oin^ into show 
business, and after finishing school, 
we ran away from home and landed up 
in Calcutta. On our first night there, 
we went to Trincas. Those were the 
days of the Beatles, and we had long 
hair and were also dressed like the 
pup artistes. In fact, it was our first 
experience of a night club. Prior to 
that we had never gone out (of home), 
after seven in the evening, and so we 
were quite fascinated with what we 
^aw. The people gathered there were 
fascinated, too, because of our appear¬ 
ance. Anyhow, after a while the mana¬ 
ger came up to us and made enquiries, 
and we told him we were a singing 
group from Bangalore. He, then, a»ed 
Ui* to perform, which we did with the 


help of the band’s equipment. That 
won us a six-month contract. 1 remem¬ 
ber, we sang a Beatle song, and every¬ 
body seemed quite impressed. We had 
to take the contract, of course, because 
we had no money. 

Q: What did you call yourselves? 

A: Trojans. In fact, our contract was 
extended to a year and a half. Howev¬ 
er, we split up at that point and I 
started singing on my own in Bombay 
and Calcutta, alternately. Actually, I 
did better on my own than with the 
others. 

Q: When did you think of going 
abroad? 

A: Well, 1 always wanted to come to 
the West, because dealing as 1 was in 
Western music, my place was really 
here rather than in India. But getting 
out of the country in those days was 
very difficult. Incidentally, 1 must tell 
you a story here. A travel agent in 
Bombay came up to me and guaran¬ 
teed that he would make the necessary 
arrangements for my passpost and 
ticket. He even took an advance from 
me for the purpose. So, reassured. I 
announced my impending departure 
to everybody, gave farewell shows and 
all that. But when I went to pick up my 

Biddu with his mother, 
holding the golden 
disc of Qurbani 





papers I found that the man had 
bolted and emigrated to Canada. 
Then, I went ba» to singing, saved 
money all over again and finally took 
the pilgrimage boat to Mecca, which 
was the only way I could get out. 
Thereafter, I hitch-hiked through the 
Middle East to Beirut, financed myself 
by singing there and eventually flew to 
Paris and then to London. When, I 
arrived here I was penniless. 

Q: That was in 1969, wasn’t it?How 
did you get started on a career in 
London? 

A: 1 didn’t work for the first six 
months. I recall there were five of us, 
and we shared a flat, and cornflakes, 
onions and potatoes were all we sur¬ 
vived on. It was fun, but after a while 
things started getting a bit desperate, 
so I started working in a restaurant 
making doughnuts. I worked very hard 
and saved about five hundred pounds. 
And with this money, I hired a studio 
and recorded a song with a friend, 
which Polydor bought. Nothing hap¬ 
pened for a couple of years. Then the 
record started selling a bit. The disco 
sound was catching on, interest was 
growing, and it brought me to a stage 
when in 1974 I produced Rung fu 
fighting with Karl Douglas and it sold 
ten million copies. That really opened 
up my career. 

Q: I gather you work on an ad hoc 
basis with the record companies. What 
exactly is the arrangement? 

A: That’s right. 1 have my own 
publishing and production firms and 
what 1 furnish is a finished product. 
This way I have a complete say on 
matters, from writing the song, and 
composing the melody to appointing 
the singer and the instrumentalists. I 
don’t have a studio of my own—that 
would cost a fortune, half a million 
pounds—so I hire one when required, 
in fact. Disco Deewane is the first 
record I am associated with, which has 
the singers and musicians not on con¬ 
tract with me but with the distributing 
concern—Gramophone Company in 
this case. Of course, it worked very 
well. 

Q: It is remarkable that some of the 
best known songs to appear in the 
West, in recent years, have been com¬ 
posed by you. Which would you de¬ 
scribe as your most popular songs? 

A: All the Tina Charles hits like I 
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love to love. Dance little lady, and 
Doctor love. Then there is And the 
■vagabonds and I'll go whete the music 
.takes me with Jimmy James. Now has 
biou^ht me some recognition as an 
instrumental artiste. And 1 scored the 
music for two films. The stud and The 
bitch. 

Q. Aap laisa koi, then, was your 
first Hindi venture. Tell me a little 
about how you took on this composi¬ 
tion? 

A: It was Fersze (Khan) who came 
to me, asking me to give him a song for 
his film. He brought the lyrics with 
him from Bombay and suggested that I 
listen to a friend’s daughter who lives 
III London. Naziu, in fact, turned out to 
be ideallv suited for the number, and 
so, once I had composed the tune, we 
immediately proceeded with the re¬ 
cording. The interesting thing is, it 
took me less than five minutes to 
create the melodv and the song be¬ 
came a super-hit. Sometimes you 
spend weeks conjuring up a tune and 
it does not sell. 

Q- M'ere you confident you had a 
winner in Aap jaisa koi? 

A: Well, 1 knew it would do well. In 
fact, when I gave Feroze the tape I told 
him: ‘This is a hit ’ But, perhaps, I 
didn’t expect it to become as popular 
as It did. 

Q- But since it bad become excep¬ 
tionally popular have you, financially, 
gamed a lot I tom it? 

There was no question of re¬ 
turns. I did the assignment free. That 
was the understanding. 

Q: But the case with Disco Deewane 
was clifft'i'ctit wasn't it^ 

A Yes, that was a proper contract 
But the silt prising thing was that even 
after Aap jaisa koi. it took a long time 
tor us to get a concrete offer The 
Qurbatii LV was released in January 
last yeai, but it was not until ten 
months later that FiM! came forward 
with their proposal. After Aap jaisa 
koi people should have realised that 
disco music in Hindi was a sure suc¬ 
cess. Yet, they were stjll willing to pas- 
top stars phenomenal lees, instead of 
doing something with a much smaller 
outlay 

Q: But you don’t know Hindi very 
well, do you? So how did you work out 
this assignment'^ 

A; Coming from the South, 1 am, 
naturally, not very well-versed in Hin¬ 
di. But I can read it well enough. In 
this case, I wrote the music first and 
gave the lyricists song ideas. Actually, 
Znheb, Nazia’s brother, is q'uite 
talented in terms of composing the 
words for songs. 

Q:, What are you doing next? 

A: At present I am working on my 
own half-vocal-half-instrumental 
album in English, which tries to blend 
the East with the West. You see, 
'Indian music is playing a very impor¬ 
tant part in Western music these days 
and it is also a vital factor ip my 
compositions. Of course, I hope to do 
Nazia’s next album, which would be 
around the end of the year. 

Q: Do you think Nazia has a future 


as a singer of English songs? 

A; She, perhaps, does have a future 
there. But for the moment I am only 
interested in establishing ourselves in 
the Hindi territory. I wouldn’t like to 
crack the English market with her as 
yet. 

Q: When .vou talk about estab¬ 
lishing yourselves in the Hindi terri¬ 
tory, do you also consider going to 
India and working there? 

A: Yes, I have been toying with the 
idea of going lo India and spending 
about a year there. This is likely to be 
in 1983. Unfortunately, I am fully 
booked for next year. I’d like to pro¬ 
duce a film there and also .score the 
music. Although I return *home for a 
few weeks every 18 months, I have 
been missing India very much lately, 
the main reason being the weather. I 

"I always wanted to 
come to the West...My 
place was really here 
rather than in India." 



"Even after Aap jaisa 
koi, it took a long time 
for us to get a concrete 
offer." 


could do with some decent weather. 
Also, that would give my children an 
opportunity to learn a bit more about 
our cultuie and so on. 

Q. How many children do.vou have? 

A: Two—a five-year-old boy and a 
girl of six months. 

Q: Fur how long have you been 
mairied? 

Oh! For quite some time. I got 
married in 1971. 

Q: One last question. What’s .vour 
full name? 

A: Biddu. 

Q: But surely, you have surname? 

A. 1 do, but l-have never used it. It’s 
Biddu for all purposes. I am just Biddu 
even in my passport. (Thereafter he 
tells me his second name, but with a 
request that it shouldn’t be pub¬ 
lished.) ■ 
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‘‘Music is only 

a pastime’* 


ASHIS RAY met Nazia and Zoheb Hassan in London 


Khan, who Was then making a film. 
Actually, 1 was a bit hesitant when the 
approach was made, but he assured me 
that it wouldn’t take more than a 
couple of days. I had to take into 
account my studies. Anyway, one day I 
went ahead with the recording and 
that was it. 

Q: Did you expect the song to be the 
kind of hit it became? The number, I 
am toJd, virtually made the film and 
the album. 

NH; Not really. It was ail a bit of a 
lark. 1 didn’t even have a contract for 


The proposed meeting with Nazia Has¬ 
san does not turn out to be a face-to- 
face with the latest sensation on the 
Indian disco scene, but a triangular 
tete-a-tete involving her equally 
talented brother, Zoheb. The bouse of 
my quest is a "detached” building—a 
sfafus' symbol in this country—in the 
Wimbledon area with a Rolls Royce 
among the trappings in the driveway. 
Indeed, it is a butler who opens the 
front door and I soon discover that the 
abode boasts an interior well in keep 
iiig with the refinements outside. No 
surpn.se, for Nazia and Zoheb‘s father. 
Mr Bashir Hassan. is one of the richest 
Rakistanis. Ushered into the living 
room, where the golden disc forQurha- 
oi adorns one of the walls, I am almost 
immediately joined hv two smiling 
vouiigsters Nazia is pretty, to say the 
least. Not only that, the freshness of 
youth adds to her loveliness. Her hair 
IS done simply and in the subcontinen- 
tal .style —a patting in the middle lead¬ 
ing to plaits on both sides—while a 
pair of jeans and sweater tastefully 
(over her Itssom frame. Zoheb is also 
in jeans, with a check shirt and gym 
shoes completing the attire. Boyishly 
good-looking, he also appears quite 
athletic They are relaxed and quite 
articulate. Both have always topped 
their classes in .school. With plates of 
kebab and biscuits to keep us com¬ 
pany, we get down to business. 




what I was doing. 

Q; But now that it's proved so 
successful, have matters been sorted 

Zoheb Hassan. No, financially the 
assignment is zero. 

NH: Payment is unimprntam. 1 
didn’t undertake the task that serious¬ 
ly For me, music is only a pastime. 1 
have never thought of making money 
out of It 

Q- That's very magnanimous. I must 
say. Now, the question that must in 
evitably be asked is, has musu been in 
your family'^ 

NH. Not if you mean public peitoi- 
mers in the family. But my grand¬ 
father, Shahid Bashiruddin Hassan, 
Khan Bahadur of Delhi, was a great 
patron of the arts By the grace of tiod 
w'e’ve had a privileged upbringing We 
grew up in an atmospheie where 
poets, artists and musicians were al 
ways coming to our house in Karachi 
to display their talents. Mushairas 
were a freijiient affair. We never ming¬ 
led with the poeis etc because we were 
very young and also because ours is a 
very conservative family But what we 
witnessed from a distance, 1 suppose, 
had an influence Moreover, our life 
has been one of constant navel. We’ve 
basically moved fioin one citv to 
another And our parents always made 





































it a point to introduce us to the cultu¬ 
ral aspect wherever we went. They 
also encouraged us to learn lan¬ 
guages—Urdu, English and French. 

Q: Bur disco music is somenrhat 
de linked frou- the traditional arts, 
isn’t it? How is it that you developed 
an interest for this modern trend? 

NH:. We’ve been travelling mostly 
in the West and therefore listening to 
pop and all the latest records. And this 
created a liking for it, 1 guess. 

Q: Who are the people who’ve 
appealed to you? 

NH: I quite like Barry Manilol, 
Barbara Streisand and Michael 
Jack.son. 

Q: And what kind of training have 
you acquired? 

NH; No real training. When Zoheb 
and I were very young, we figured in 
children's programmes every week on 
Pakistan television, and you could say, 
this was the starting point. Music has 
been a passion with us, and we’ve 
practised it at home simply to please 
ourselves. 

Q: And Zoheb, you play the guitar 
and the drums, and also compose 
melody. How did you acquire this 
knowledge? 

ZH: Again, no tuition. 

Q. That’s interesting. I can under¬ 
stand your learning to play instru¬ 
ments on your own, but surely some¬ 
body taught you the notations. 

ZH; No, I only have a vague idea 
about the notations. Whenever a tune 
crosses my mind, I put it down on tape. 
So, all I have to do to explain it to 
others is to play back the recording. 

Q: Your interest, Maria, is in lyrics, 
isn't it? In fact, you've written some of 
the songs in Disco Deewane, haven’t 
you? 

NH: Yes, I enjoy composing lyrics. 
Actually, writing in general appeals to 
me a great deal and I am taking a 
course in journalism. 

Q: Which is in addition to your “A ” 
level studies. What are the subjects 
you are doing for your “A" lev^s? 

NH; History, English and British 
government. 

ZH: Don’t ask me. The list is unen¬ 
ding. 1 am at the American School—it’s 
the American system there—and I 
have two years to go before graduat¬ 
ing. Actually, I intend to bum all my 
books once I finish. 

NH; Don’t take him seriously. He 
tells this to everybody. 

Q: You have been living in England, 
for some time. Do you have lots of 
friends here? How have they reacted 
to your success? 

ZH: To tell you the truth, we don’t 
have many friends. The circumstances 
are such that there is no time for 
socialising. We meet only a few 
selected people. During the daytime 
we are in school, and after that we get 
down to a bit of music and then 
homework. Music helps to remove the 
day’s anxieties. 

NH; (with a laugh) Gee, anxieties! 
Actually, it’s no snobbery, but we get 
very little opportunity to meet peome. 

Q: What about interests other than 


"Music has no 
nationality. By singing 
together we can break 
all barriers." 



"Music will always be 
secondary. It'll be there 
but just as a hobby." 


aiuaic? 

ZB; I love tennis and have played 
for my school. I have also represented 
the table tennis club in school. What 
else? I have acted in musical plays like 
The boyfriend and Charlie wown in 
inter-school conventions. And I have a 
junior meen in tai kWando, wUch is a 
form of karate, and so has Nazia, and 
we are both working for the senior 
belt. 

Q: And you Naaia, anything other 
than karate? 

NH: I’m not really an outdoor type. 
1 like karate because it keeps you fit 
and also teaches you self-defence (and 
to kick me sometimes. Zoheb adds). Of 
course, at present, I am lei^ning to 
play the piano—to play an instrument 
for the first time. 

Q: Well, then, I get the impression 
that yours is a natural Hair for music, 
and that music is also an obsession. 
How, tell me a little about Disco 
Deewane. What exactly were you 
trying to present in that record? 

NH: I think I should clarify that the 
album is not all disco. There are five 
disco numbers in it, one reggae, one 
new wave, two ballads and one mes¬ 
sage song a la John Lennon —Gayen 
milkar. What we are tryit^ to say is 
that music has no nationality. By smg- 
ing together we can break all bainiers. 

Q: And this record, 1 gather, was 
released in India on 3 April. Why this 
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purticulat dare? 

NH; That was ny sixtaentb birth¬ 
day, although I don’t think this was 
I advertised. It was meant to be a sur¬ 
prise for me from the company and 
only my mother knew about the re¬ 
lease date. 

Q: Well, I guess, the product itself 
was good enough to attract attention. 
Which reminds me, are you going to 
Bombay to collect the Filmfare award? 

NH: Unfortunately, the function is 
right in the middle of my examina¬ 
tions, and as much as I would like to, 
there’s no way I can go. But I am 
hoping to visit India sometime in July 
when we go to Karachi to see our dadi 
(grandmother). In any case, we always 
travel with our parents and it has to be 
convenient for our father to go. Even 
on the previous occasion when I went 
I to India, it was with the entire fami¬ 
ly—that was for the golden disc—and 
it’ll be the same this time, too. 

Q: When in India, were you offered 
contracts by film producers or music 
directors? 

NH: Yes, quite a few people came 
asking us to work for them. But our 
studies make it very difficult to accept 
these offers. Also, we are interest^ 
more in quality than quantity. Some 
wanted us to do Hindi versions of 
Western hits. Now, this might hood¬ 
wink the majority of the people in 
India, but I feel we shouldn’t be doing 


"Age is no criterion. 
You can be ready for 
responsibilities at any 



"I only have a Vague 
idea about the 
notations." 


such a thing. Of course, we are looking 
forward to working in India at some 
stage. After all there are so many 
gifted and more experienced music- 
makers there that we are bound to 
benefit from coming in contact with 
them. But as I said, we’d rather chum 
out one good record in a year instead 
of ten indifferent ones. 

Q: Have you ever come across a 
situation where you were being taken 
li^tly because of being so young? 

NH: Before our records came out 
we never discussed our age. People in 
India and Pakistan tend to be a little 
sceptical if you are too young. In our 
part of the world I find that people are 
often suppressed till they are older 
and frequently a talent is lost. And so, 
previously, whenever someone came 
to me and asked ‘You must be 17 or 18 
years old,’ all I would do was to smile, 
not committing myself either way, and 
they would get the notion that I was 
what they thought I was. Also, when 
meeting outsiders, Zoheb and I would 
dress to look older and try to behave 
maturely so that people didn’t go away 
thinking that we were nothing but a 
couple of school kids. Personaily, I am 
not ashamed of still being in school. I 
think everybody should be proud of 
going to school. 

ZH: (a bit philosophically) Age is 
no criterion. You can be ready for 
responsibilities at any age. There is no 
reason why people shouldn’t recognise 
this. 

Q: Have you been receiving letters 
from fans after Aap jaisa koi and Disco 
Deewane.^ 

NH: (somewhat animatedly) I think 
this is the greatest thing about success. 
Letters have been pouring in from all 
corners. From Pakistan, India, Africa, 
Canada, Saudi Arabia and even Fiji. 
The sentiments expressed are really 
moving. There was one from a girl in 
Calcutta who wrote that she had saved 
up Rs 48 to buy our LP, but by the time 
she went to the shop, all stocks had 
been exhausted. She was very dis¬ 
appointed and asked us to send her a 
print. We would like to reply to all 
these letters personally, but with our 
examinations coming up we can’t tack¬ 
le this task forthwith. 1 am afraid 
pmple will just have to be patient 
with us. 

Q: It seems your studies take prece¬ 
dence over everything else. But ha¬ 
ven't you ever dreamed of becoming a 
sittgin^ star since you’ve bad this in¬ 
clination for music? 

NH: No, we’ve never planned it that 
way. 

Q; But now that fate has ordained 
that you come out into the open, how 
do you foresee your future? 

NH: I want to ^o to Oxford to do 
PPE (politics, philosophy and econo¬ 
mics), and Zoheb wishes to go to 
Harvard to do business administra¬ 
tion. My father has promised Zoheb a 
studio when he is l^years-old. But he 
has to, eventually, take over the family 
business. Therefore, I think music will 
always be secondary. It’ll be there but 
just as a hobby. • 
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SPEOAL REPORT 


Kerala: RSS vs CPKM) 

In one week in early April fifteen people were killed in Kerala as the RSS 
renewed its war against the CPI(M), the dominant partner in the ruling 
Left Democratic Front. With the opposition rallying behind the RSS and 
the Front cracking up, the scenario revives memories of Vimochana Samaram 
which had led to the overthrow of the first elected communist government in 
1959. Will history repeat itself? TOOSHAR PANDIT reports from Trivandrum. 


T he Malabar Express arrived 
at the Tellicherry station af¬ 
ter a 483-kilometre run from 
Trivandrum on schedule at 
5.13 am on Wednesday, 1 
April. Just as the train, headed further 
north for Mangalore, was leaving the 
platform after a three-minute halt, a 
loud report drowned the usual din of 
the railway station and sent people 
scurrying for safety. Mr M. V. Rajago- 
palan, the local CPI(M) MLA, who had 
come by the train after attending the 
budget session in Trivandrum had 
been hit in the abdomen and on his 
fingers by a couple of country-made 
bombs thrown at him while he was 
walking towards the exit. Curiously, 
nobody else among the milling crowd 
around him was hurt. 

The suspicion immediately fell on 
the RSS. For one thing, the port town 
of Tellicheipr is a RSS stronghold 
from where it has been carrying on a 
running battle against the CPI(M) 
almost ever since Mr E. K. Nayanar, as 
the leader of the six party left demo¬ 
cratic front(LDF), coalition, was sworn 
in as the chief minister on 25 January 
last year. Further, Mr Rajagopalan 
was one of the 12 accused in the 
murder of an RSS activist, Ravindran; 
he had been sentenced to life impris¬ 
onment by the sessions judge in Cali¬ 
cut but acquitted on appeal by the 
High Court. He was an obvious RSS 
target. 

The death of Ravindran had cre¬ 
ated great tension in the towns and 
villages surrounding Tellicherty and 
Calicut for about three months in 
S^tember, October, and November 
last year. As the CPI(M) meeted the 
acquittal with garlands and receptions 
for its MLA, the RSS countered with 
protest marches and demonstrations. 
And during this period, Mr K. Sridhar- 
an, a Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (BMS) 
activist who had testified against Ra¬ 
jagopalan, was murdered. That was 
enou^ provocation for the RSS to 
launra an all-out offensive against the 
CPKM). 

First, three Marxist workers were 
hacked to death; in reply, three RSS 
activists were killed. Both sides, striv¬ 
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ing for bloody parity, struck with ruth¬ 
less efficiency; only the assailants 
knew who the next victim would be. 
Countrymade bombs, sickles, daggers, 
knives and iron rods were the 
weapons. In a few cases corrosive 
chediicals were also useiL and at least 
on one occasion boiling oil was poured 
to maim half a dozen people in a 
village some three kilometres from 
Tellicherry. 

The bloodbath could not be check¬ 
ed despite an impressive police pre¬ 
sence. First came the tou^ Malabar 
police to the area. Then four com- 

E anies of Kerala armed Mlice were 
rought in. Help was soumt from the 
neighbouring states. Neitner prohibi¬ 
tory orders nor round-the-clock pat¬ 
rolling worked. The hit-and-kill 
clashes stopped only after the warring 
adversaries were persuaded by the 
chief minister to cease fire and sign a 
truce on 6 December. By then, howev¬ 
er, 35 persons had died and hundreds 
of others were nursing injuries. 

But even when the truce was being 
s^ed nobody expected it to last long 
since the animosities between the RSS 
and the communists were too deep to 
respond to any palliative. Apart from 


CPl(M) MLA Rajagopal in hospiia] 



their ideological differences, the two 
had been nursing a pathological 
hatred for one another ever since they 
clashed for the first time in 1958 at 
two important strongholds of the 
RSS—the coastal town of Calicut and 
the adjoining hill town of Palghat 
across the border in Tamilnadu—over 
a strike called by the communist lead¬ 
er Mr E. M. S. Namboodripad. The 
following year the chasm widened 
further as the RSS actively associated 
itself with the Vimochana Samaram 
(liberation struggle) launched under 
the leadership of the Nair Service 
Society chief Mannath Padmanabhan 
which led to the overthrow of the first 
elected communist government in the 
state on 31 July, 1959. 

The ill persisted throughout 
the 60s, and often manifested itself in 
violent clashes. Then came the split in 
the communist party. But to the RSS 
both the factions—the CPI and the 
CPI(M)—represented the same devil. 
If they had fewer clashes with the CPI 
it was only because the CPI had neith¬ 
er the militancy nor the will to fight 
the RSS; on occasions, the CPI even 
struck deals. The C^I(M) was the prin¬ 
cipal adversary. 

I t was this rivalry that had led to one 
of the worst communal riots in Kera¬ 
la in 1971, in Tellicherry and Canna- 
nore districts, after the communist-led 
coalition conceded a Muslim League 
demand for a new district, Mallapur- 
am. At least three mosques were razed 
to the ground, and hundreds of shops 
and farms were either set on fire or 
wrecked. Hie RSS and the Jana San^ 
(now, of course, the BJP) obviously 
could not stand the idea of a Muslim 
majority district. 

The rivalry intensified even more 
following the RSS attempts to pene¬ 
trate into the trade unions—the back¬ 
bone of the commimists—throu^ the 
Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh. This im¬ 
mediately invited resistance from the 
Marxists, leading frequently to 
clashes. Only for a brief period during 
the Emergency, and for a few months 
after, did the CPKM) and the RSS 
agree to bury the hatdiet. They even 








cooperated with each other during of serious cracks within the LDF itself. lence had claimed 15 lives and left 

1978 Lok Sabha polls. But the honey- During the budget session which en- scores injured. The chief minister was 

moon did not last. During the 1980 ded on 31 March, members of the probably expecting to be com- 

Asscmbly polls, the RSS opposed the Con^ess(U). a major partner in the plimented. Instead, he came under 

Marxist-led LDF tooth and nail. And it coalition, were often more critical of severe attack from his non-communist 

left no one in doubt about its inten- the administration than those in the coUeagues in the cabinet who, while 

tions when it launched a virulent cam- opposition. On several tricky issues, arraigning the RSS for the spate of 

paign against the LDF soon after its the Marxists were Ipft to fend for violence, also pulled up the CPI(M) for 

installation. Typically, the RSS began themselves. Of the five other parties in escalating the tension by retaliatory 

exploiting religious sentiments, in its the LDF, only the CPI «vas of any help attacks. Their other grouse was that 

normal communal fashion. to the CPI(M). The internal dissension the police were either acting in a 

Nobody, therefore, was surprised became more pronounced at a Cabinet partisan manner or had been rendered 

when the December ceasefire between meeting summoned by the chief minis- ineffective by the CPI(M). ^ strident 
the Marxists and the RSS was forgot- ter on 8 April to review the law apd were the attacks that the chief minis- 

ten and clashes were renewed at dawn order situation. By then, tension had ter, as a sop, offered to send a senior 

on 1 April—with that bang at the subsided a little following another police officii to Tellicherry, the most 
railway station. The retaliatory “ceasefire” between the RSS and the disturbed spot, to reinforce the police 

attacks by Marxist workers were swift CPI(M) brought about, again, at the administration there. But that was 

and lethal. Whether it was planned intervention of the chief iqjnister on hardly any consolation to those who, in 

that way or not, when Mrs Gandhi the previous day—one week after vio- fact, wanted the CPI(M) to give up the 

arrived at Calicut, barely 70 
kilometres south of Tellicherry, later 
in the day on 1 April to address a 
Youth Conmessfl) r^ly, three persons 
had already been killed and scores 
injured including the president of the 
local BJP unit, L^shmanam. That was 
rather opportune for her. She quickly 
seized the opportuni^ to launch a 
political offensive against the Marxist- 
led government deriding it for what 
she considered an unusually high inci¬ 
dence of murders and violence. She 
said nothing against the RSS. 

The CPI(M) quickly accused her of 
^eltering the ISS and even instigat¬ 
ing the RSS to violence. On Saturday, 

4 April began the CPI(M)’s six-day 
state plenum in Trivandnun. On the 
sme day, the opposition parties orga¬ 
nised a procession, starting from 
Hamngadi, a town where an Indian 
Union Mi^im League (which is in 
ition to the LDF) activist was 
. The opposition had also called 
for a statewide buadb, and a 550- 
Idlometre trek to Trivandrum in 56 
days. This would be the bennning of a 
“holy war* against the LDF. 

T he CPI(M) is certainly facing its 
worst crisis since it returned to 
power in Kerala, early last year. This 
IS not only because of vrfaat iqiposi- 
tion is doing, or might do, but because 



The year of the corpses 

S ince the beginning of last year, precautiona^ measures. The kil- 
according to reliable estimates, lers travel in cars and when they 
the number of political killings in spot someone belonging to the riv^ 
the Tellicherry area alone has risen party they stop and finish him off. 
to 35. This includes the murders of After that they simply drive away. 
17 Marxists and 15 RSS workers. The Con^ess(I), however, be- 
However, petmle not belonging to lieves that it is not as if the police is 
either the (3*I(M) or the RSS have incapable of taking action. They 
also become victims. For instance, pin the blame on the Left Front 
22-year-old Mohammed was butch- government, stating that political 
ered inside a bus as the assailants prusure is being applied on the 
were under the impression that he police. To meet this legation the 
was an RSS sympathiser. As the bus government, has transferred some 
was going along the village road it top police officials, whom the 
was stopped and some men, bran- opposition accused of being parti- 
dishing weapons, stormed into the san. For instance, Mr Kumaras- 
bus snouting, “Any RSS man wamy, DIG, northern range was 
here?” Many manag^ to escape, transferred and Mr K. M. Joseph 
but not Mohammed. As he ran to- brought in his place, 
wards the driver’s seat the killers After this shuffle the police have 
closed in on him and, mistaking him changed their tactics and instead of 
for an RSS man trying to escape, just reacting to a situation they 
Idlledhim. His faint cries of “lama have started taking a few pre- 
Muslim* had no effect. cautionary measures—frisking pas- 

The modus operaadi of both the sengers in buses and checking all 
RSS and the Marxists do not give cars. Police have even raided the 
t^ large contingent of policemen house of a Marxist worker, 
in the area any chance of taking HMM L JMM 
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home (police) portfolio'. 

That the estrangement in the ruling 
front cannot be wished away was rec¬ 
ognised by the state CPl(M) plenum 
also. In a resolution on 9 April the 
CPI(M) acknowledged that “on the 
issues affecting the masses there are 
differences between our party and the 
Congress! U) and also with the CPI, the 
RSP ” No wonder, Mr E. K. Nayanar 
failed to push through his proposal for 
a joint campaign by all the front 
constituents condemning the KSS and 
the Congress!I) for bloody clashes, 
when he nroached the idea at a meet¬ 
ing of the LDP committee !the highest 
policy planning body of the Front), on 
11 April Neither could he secure un¬ 
qualified endorsement for his argu¬ 
ment that his party was within its 
rights to defend itself against “centre- 
blessed" RSS 


The dominant view in Kerala is 
that, sooner or later, the coalition will 
collapse under its disunity, as hap¬ 
pened in 1969. Even among the consti¬ 
tuents of the ruling front at least 
three—the Congress(U), the Kerala 
CongressfM) and the All India Muslim 
League—seem to subscribe to this 
view. Coalition governments have 
been the norm in Kerala for over two 
decades. There is no reason to think 
that it will be otherwise in the near 
future. Therefore, if there has to be a 
break from the present arrangement, 
the new alignment has to be with the 
Congress!!), since nobody can con¬ 
ceive of a viable alternative excluding 
both the CPRM) and the Congress!!) in 
Kerala. 

The tenuous existence of the LDF 
now hinges on the future moves of the 


iMm-Wt parties, especially the Con-' 
gressfUh in the front. The Congres- 
$(U) is already under pressure from its 
bitterly anti-Marxist student and 
youth activists to pull out from the 
government. There is also pressure 
building up within the party for con¬ 
ciliation with the Congress(I) before 
Congress! U) suffers any further ero¬ 
sion in its strength. If the Congress(U) 
is still sticking to the LDF, it is only 
because the party’s high command has 
not yet allowed it to pull out. Equally 
important is KPCClU) leader A. K. 
Anthony’s personal dislike for the 
Congressfl) leader Karunakaran. It is 
to pacify Anthony’s feelings land has¬ 
ten his party’s exit from the LDF) that 
the Congressfl) has promised to sup¬ 
port a coalition led by Congress(U). 
And that could be the next experiment 
in Trivandrum. ■ 


*Law and order situation is normai* 

E. K. NAYANAR tells TOOSHAR PANDIT 


Q I’nmc Mis dundhi teceni- 

Iv held thill the Ijw and ordei sifiia- 
lion III Keralij could not have been 
any worse Is it that had'-’ 

A I he law diui oidei MUiation in 
I he M.iie IS coinpU lelv noi mal. Inn foi¬ 
lin' piiliflLs (it iniiidei lit the KSS. 
\\hii.li IS III en III); pnliii(..il h.iikin),', 
liiiiii till' ( (iii);i ess( 1) iiiiil (eridin 
(llhel iippiislllilll p.ii lit s 

Q Bill don't Mill iliiiik ilieie ha\e 
bci'ii I,II loo mam i lashes hi iiseen 
ihe K.S.S aiiil the i I’li \/) t/nri/ig the 
Iasi II iiionihs^ 

■\ I nun I (.ill them clashes as 
siuli U li.it IS hapiieiiirig is preplan 
111(1 iiuiuli'i h\ stletud gi(Hips (if the 
K.Sn Clastles ()iesiiiipiise evisieilce (if 
MiiiR kind (it an airilaunn or stiuggle 
Ilicie IS niiiliiiig lit that kind in 
K( I .da 

e / invsiiiiw ill It explains the 
linn del ol ihe Maisisi acinists But, 
lion do Mill account lot the death ol 
the KS.V act/usfs'-' Isn't it a fact that 
the Maisisis too had been Inttinp 
hack'' 

A No rile .\I.ii xist pai tv IS against 
the pnlilics of muidei The party has 
been can ving (in agitations and strug¬ 
gles against the (I'llities of the Con- 
giess(i) tor the last so many years But 
at iio time has the paitv taken to the 
path of murdei poliius. Regarding 
the RS.S also, the position of the 
Marxist party is the same 

Q. If that IS so. why is it that even 
some of the constituents in the ruling 
LDF think otherwise? 

This IS far from the truth. 

Q There was stiff opposition both 
III the cabinet as also in the LDF 
committee, even fioni the CPI. to your 
etforts to condemn the RSS unequivo¬ 
cally fot the violence Doesn't it show 
that even the constituents ot the LDF 
ate not satisfied with the situation? 

A. Perhaps some ot the consti- 
(uent.s have not been as strident as 
the CHl(M) in condemning the RSS. 
Blit then, the LDF is a united front of 
different parties on the basis of a 
minimum programme. Naturally we 
have differences—even on such issues 
as implementauon of the District 


.Adnunistijiiiin Ait. which is one ol 
I.DI's detlaied piogiammes 

4) It ,1 oil are against the politics of 
niuidci. as vou sav I'oti aie. while 
( ondemninfi the RS.S should vou not 
alsn condemn you; own parrvmen \sho 
mipht he tespoiisible for rctahalorv 
.macks' 

A, Whdi •' You expel t me to equate 
a seuiiai and nationalist political par¬ 
ty with an ohscuranlisi lonimunal 
pailv'-' Ihis 1 am not prepared to do 

(J What intrigues me is. how could 
ihe RS.S gam so much stieiigth as lo 
challenge mhii pailv in a state ishich 
has iiaditionally been a leftist stron¬ 
ghold^ 

■\ Yes in north Keiala. the RSS 
seems to have gained some strength— 
not in terms ol popular support but 
leitainlv thev have some dedicated 
activists The reason is the letlists 
have not been able to take root in the 
neighbouring Karnataka from wheie 
the RSS IS run 

Q Bur there ate people who be¬ 
lieve that the RSS ranks have swelled 
because many voting Marxists have 
switched over to it, as your party is 
not as militant as before. These peo¬ 
ple also believe that you have lost 
considerable support of the fisheimen 
and backward communities in north 
Kerala to the RSS, and that is why the 
CFllM) and the RSS are fighting a 
running battle. How far is tins true? 

A Absolutely wrong. The mem¬ 
berships of our party as well as of our 
mass organisations have, indeed, in¬ 
creased. In a recent by-election in 
north Kerala the CPIfM) candidate 
won by a handsome margin against 
the combined opposition of the RSS 
and the Congessfl). The truth is, the 
Congressfl) has chosen the fcSS as us 
battering ram to destabilise the pre¬ 
sent government. And that is what has 
made the RSS bolder. 

Q: What makes you think that the 
Congressfl) is behind the RSS? 

A: Now look, the situation in Tel- 
licherry area was absolutely peaceful 
after 6 December, 1980. Then vio¬ 
lence erupts suddenly on the day the 
Prime Minister arrives in Kerala. 



And. what does she do? Instead ol 
condemning the RSS, who lit the fire, 
she attacks us—the victims. If the 
Prime Minister and the Congressfl) 
had come out wholeheartedly against 
the anti-secular and anti-democratic 
forces, I am sure things would have 
been different 

Q Is It true that the police officers' 
association has complained that they 
are not allowed to function impar¬ 
tially^ 

A. There were some reports to this 
effect in some newspapers. But the 
office-bearers of the association 
promptly denied them. The police are 
free to act 

Q: If that is so, why should the 
constituents of the LDF insist on 
transferring the home portfolio from 
the CPIfM) to any ot the other consti¬ 
tuents? Doesn’t that imply that they 
are not satisfied with the police? 

A: I do not think either CPIfM) or 
the police is acting in a partisan 
manner. The police is neither under 
any restraint nor any compulsion. 

Q: What steps do you have in mind 
to meet any- possible recurrence of 
violence? 

A: The politics of conspiracy and 
murder cannot be met by the govern¬ 
ment machinery alone. It is a political 
and social challenge against secular¬ 
ism and democracy which should be 
met by the organised vigilance of the 
entire people. 

Q: How long, do you think, is voiir 
ministry going to last? 

A: I do not think there is any 
serious threat to mv ministrv 
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Will AMU’S VC 
be the scapegoat? 


The season opens for vote-buying 


Aligarh: Politics has done it again. The 
misguided hunt for the Muslim vote 
has extracted a heavy price. It has 
killed a 20-year-old student, injured 28 
others and disrupted academic life 
indefinitely by subjecting the Aligarh 
Muslim University to unprecedented 
violence. 

Twelfth May saw a hour-long battle 
between the police and the youth— 
how many of the over 3,000 strong mob 
were students could not be deter¬ 
mined. Brickbats were hurled from the 
road and rooftops near the Vice Chan¬ 
cellor’s lodge. The lathi wielding 
policemen found themselves hopeless¬ 
ly outnumbered, their lathis useless 
against the flying missiles. Tear gas 
shells were burst, the police claimed, 
but a strong breeze rendered the gas 
ineffective. The students were every¬ 
where. The SP (City) Mr P. P. Siddhu 
and the ADM (City) Mr Lai Bahadur 
Tiwan with their band of policemen, 
were cornered, but the PAC platoons 
stood by and watched. One ventured 
forward only to retreat. As the mob 
converged on the hapless police party, 
the ADM panicked, as indeed greater 


men might have, and shouted ‘Open 
fire.’ The CRP fired four rounds into 
the crowd. One bullet felled Moham¬ 
med Aftab, a BSc second year student. 
He died later in hospital. Another hit, 
or grazed, Ahsanullah, a student of the 
same class, on the neck. He is in 
hospital with four others injured in the 
brickbatting and lathi charge. They 
are also under arrest. 

Police reinforcements were rushed 
from Delhi and Uttar Pradesh—CRP, 
BSF and PAC. By the next morning the 
campus was teeming with policemen 
and politicians. Home Minister Zail 
Singh was the first to arrive from 
Delhi by helicopter. He left after 
announcing an ex gratia payment of 
Rs 15,000 to the dead student’s family 
in Meerut. Hot on his heels came the 
ministers from Uttar Pradesh—to 
assess the situation, thev said. 

Tuesday was the second day of the 
students’ court arrest programme to 
demand the resignation of the Vice 
Chancellor Mr Syed Hamid and Pro¬ 
fessor Irfan Habib (Sunday 1 Febru¬ 
ary). The first day passed peacefully 



AMU campos 
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with about 50 students trying to court 
arrest. The police refused to arrest 
them and they left. Mr L. B. Tiwari 
said he told them, “How can we arrest 
you, you have not broken any rules.” 
The second day the students broke the 
rules. Initially 70 students arrived at 
the VC lodge. Mr Siddhu and Mr 
. Tiwari were present with two com¬ 
panies of the CRP for Mr Hamid and 
the pro-Vice Chancellor’s protection. 
The police again refused to arrest the 
boys. They then tried to break the 
police cordon and enter the VC lodge. 
As the two groups scuffled at the gates 
several hundred students watching 
from a distance began Mlting the 
police with stones and bricks. And the 
tree for all began.. 

The university was closed for the 
second time this year by Mr Hamid, a 
harried man whose only disqualifica¬ 
tion is his honesty, dedication and 
integrity. 

The students, after the firing, i;an 
into the hostels. The student leaders, 
who were not present at the spot, went 
to work, furiously churning out press 
statements. The police is to blame, we 
are innocent, cried the statement 
signed by the former president of the 
students union, Irfanullah Khan. (He 
tried, unsuccessfulily, for the Lok Dal 
ticket for the Lok .Sabha elections 
from Bareilly.) 

The students gathered at their 
headquarters. Sir Syed Hall, to deter¬ 
mine the future course of action even 
as the authorities held meetings at Mr 
Hamid’s residence for the same pur¬ 
pose. The silent majority of students 
packed its bags to go home when came 
Irfanullah Khan’s decision; no one 
would leave the campus. Those caught 
leaving were threatened, some beaten. 
Several students managed to leave on 
the sly. Realising that they could not 
control all the students, the leaders 
decided to restrict their ‘influence’ to 
mainly two halls—Sir Syed Hall and 
Habib Hall. Here some 1,600 students 
are virtually being held captive. Large 
locks serve a dual purpose—prevent¬ 
ing non-students from entering the 
hostels and the students from leaving. 
Only after these locks are opened or 
broken will it be known how many of 
the 1,600 were willing prisoners. 

Just a few days before his call to 
the. students to stay in the hostels 
Irfanullah Khan had called for hijrat, 
directing the students to leave the 
hostels in protest. The term hijrat was 
used to present a Quranic analogy for 
the present situation, but despite the 
bombast, the students ironically had 
not left then. They are leaving now. 
Official estimates place the number of 
students in the campus at 4,000 now. 

These purposeless directions re¬ 
flect the student leaders’ inherent con¬ 
fusion. What Irfanullah Khan had said 
would be a peaceful agitation, pom¬ 
pously declaring, “We are students of 
Aligarh, proud of our roots and tradi¬ 
tions, we condemn violence” turned 
out to be just short of a bloodbath. It 
brought in the policei and worse, the 
politicians. It closed the university, 




disrupted iicademic life ^nd once 
again brought the AMU into the lime¬ 
light giving political and communal 
forces another opportunity to exploit 
the situation. After all, the university 
represents the Muslim vote in many 
people's minds! 

The campus has not seen normalcy, 
except in brief snatches, since last 
year. After being closed in January the 
university reopened on 2 April, classes 
continued til! 17 April when the stu¬ 
dents disrupted the Executive Council 
meeting, and expressed their anger by 
deflating tyres of vehicles belonging to 
the EC members. On 24 April the Vice 
Chancellijr dis.solved the students un¬ 
ion for which elections were overdue. 
The students retaliated with a demon¬ 
stration outside his residence in which 
two provosts were beaten up. One 
incident followed another. Teachers 
were threatened, their houses stoned; 
Students not wishing to take part in 
the agitation were given a sound 
thrashing. On 7 May a large mob 
armed with stones arrived at Mr 
Hamid’s residence and let fly; win¬ 
dows were smashed, telephone lines 
cut and a few items reported stolen. 
The students brought out a small tele- 
\ision set, and in.sisted it was part of a 
close citcuit network operated from 
the VC lodge .too many detective 
novels perhaps? A voltage stabiliser 
was exhibited as a transmitter. 

Mr Hamid called the polic after 
the mob dispersed One company was 
posted for his protection. This was 
increased to two companies from 11 
.May when the boys began their court 
arrest programme. 

In the foitriight of violence, nine 
I'lR’s were lodged by the university 
authorities naming 13 students. Three 
I IR’s were registered under Section 
.VlS, H’C pertaining to dacoity. Two 
students, including the former general 
secretary of the students union M. A. 
Fatmi, were arrested under this. Five 
students were arrested by the police 
under Section ISl of the IPC after the 
violence on 7 May. 

in view of this the 12 May incident 
was perhaps inevitable. It has served 
to bring, politics to the surface. 
Teachers, hoping for a spell in the 
Vice Chancellor’s chair or upset about 
Mr Hamid’s disciplinary approach 
which kept them at a distance, have 
united to form what is now a powerful 
lobby, and they prefer to work from 
behind the scenes inciting the stu¬ 
dents on the frontlines. It is said that 
several statements issued by the stu¬ 
dents were in fact written by the 
teachers. The lobby has made its pre¬ 
sence public by voicing its ‘shock’ at 
the incident and leading deputations 
to the visiting politicians to urge them 
to get rid of Mr Hamid. Mr Rehman Ali 
Khan, a senior professor of the law 
department met, amongst others, the 
minister of state for home affairs from 
Uttar Pradesh, Mr Rajendra Tripathy. 
bo did the local Uk Dal MLA. THe 
students are innocent, the pblice firing 
unjustified, the Vice Chancellor ‘in¬ 
ept,’ was the refrain. 


The lobbying does seem to have 
paid some dividends. The allegation 
that intervention by the district admi¬ 
nistration and police was uncalled for 
has made some sense to the political 
bosses in Uttar Pradesh and Delhi and 
a judicial inquiry, ordered by the UP 
government, will fix responsibility for 
the incidents, in view of these allega¬ 
tions. A retired judge of the Allahabad 
Court, Mr Gur Saran Lai Srivastava, 
will conduct the inquiry. 

The Muslim cause has placed the 
students of this Muslim University 
(contributing to the education of main¬ 
ly local students with a sprinkling 
from other parts of Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar) in great demand. Political par¬ 
ties, with the help oi some Muslim 
leaders, have succeeded in turning 
this academic institution into a politic¬ 
al institution, a symbol of the Muslim 
cause and therefore a getter of the 
Muslim vote, to an extent where the 
AMU Bill has come to occupy a place 
alongside the question-of the Muslim 
Personal Law. 

Because of this the students here 
are a pampered lot with perhaps more 
say in the administration and policy 
decisions of the university than stu¬ 
dents anywhere else. The authorities 
in the past encouraged this, realising 
that this was the best way to appease 
not only the students but through 
them the political bosses. Mr Hamid 
tried to change the university into an 
academic institution. By strictly en¬ 
forcing rules stipulated m the long 
forgotten Constitution of the universi¬ 
ty, he strove to restore academic stan¬ 
dards. This was stoutly resisted by the 
students and by the teachers’ lobby 
with the backing of the political par¬ 
ties. 

The forthcoming by-elections to the 
Lok Sabhd and Assembly only made 
the students aware of their own im¬ 
portance. The Prime Minister’s son 
sent for them. He held three meetings 
with members of their Action Commit¬ 
tee, and he was assisted in his discus¬ 
sions by Vijay Dhar, Vijay Singh and 
Salman Khursheed. He promised to 
restore normalcy, the students said, if 
they helped in the by-elections. “The 
offer was conditional so we refused,” 
said the students. “We spurned Rajiv 
Gandhi.” 

After the university closed in Janu¬ 
ary the students had an audience with 
almost all Congress(l) leaders from the 
Prime Minister downwards. The cam¬ 
pus was visited by leaders of other 
political parties. The Lok Dal prom¬ 
ised election tickets. Other parties 
issued statements m their support. 

The students were riding a high 
horse. The world was theirs. Their 
wishes were commands. So when the 
university reopened the agitation be¬ 
gan again. There was a difference, 
though. Academic issues had been 
cleverly interwoven with political con¬ 
siderations. The demand for the sus¬ 
pension of Irfan Habib, though it still 
stands, has taken a back seat. The 
students are now more vociferous in 
demanding the resignation of the Vice 


Chancellor. The demand is on pounds 
of ability. The real reason is else¬ 
where: students say that he is “a 
Congress(I) stooge.” Vulgar posters 
outside Sir Syed Hall, attack the Vice 
Chancellor for his alleged cooperation* 
with the ruling party. If the CPM was 
the issue in January, the Congress(I) is 
the issue in May—predictably, with 
the by-elections scheduled for June. 

The situation m the campus is far 
from normal. Thirty eight companies 
of the police have been posted. Top 
police officers are personally supervis¬ 
ing the arrangements. The university 
authorities are commuting between 
Aligarh and Delhi for meetings with 
the home minister, .amongst others. 
One wonders if the matter will ever 
resolve itself; or will a Vice Chancellor 
committed to academic discipline be 
made the scapegoat of political conniV' 
mgs? 

Shenaz Syed 

AHDHRA PRADESH 

Policemen and 
home minister 
fight it out 

Hyderabad: The city has a new police 
commissionei, Mr C G. Saldanha. He 
has been brought m replacing Mr P. V. 
Pavithran on 2 May 1981. The incident 
that led to the replacement of the 
police commissioner had all the ingre¬ 
dients of a thriller. It started on the 
night of 28 April when a gang of 26 
anti-social elements under the lead¬ 
ership of Mr Kotha Das went on a 
rampage m the heart of Hyderabad. 
The gang entered bars and movie 
theatres, looted money and ransacked 
furniture They continued their pillage 
for more than an hour moving atout 
from place to place in four vehicles. 
That evening the law-enforcing au¬ 
thorities seemed to be sleeping. 
Although the police knew the license 
numbers of the vehicles the goondas 
could not be arrested. It was not until 
29 Apiil that the police caught eight 
members of the Kntha Das gang. Gang- 
leader Das was arrested the next day 
under the NSA. The city police attri¬ 
buted the rampage to gang rivalry 
between two groups. 

Mr Kotha Das was interrogated and 
he gave a confessional statement, ex¬ 
cerpts of which were published in the 
-local Indian Ex/ness. Mr Kotha Das 
claimed that he had the support of the 
state home minisiei. Mi K Prabhakar 
Reddy, in Ills ucliviiies. Later, in a 
second confessional statement, Mr Das 
disciaimed his eailier version saying 
that he had nnide the statement under 
cltiiess Irom deputy commissioner of 
police. .Ml S N Chenov 

The Kotha Diis incident figured in 
the stale Legislative Assembly twice: 
on .it) .Apiil and (» May The Congres- 
stl) legislators, understandably, laun¬ 
ched scathing attacks on the former 
police commissioner, Mr Pavithran, 
foi his moves to “blackmail the home 
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Protecting, preserving the 
peerless gift of eyesight...our 
privilege for four generations. 

The privilege of a pioneer...for 
Lawrence & Mayo stands among 
India's innovators in 
ophthalmics. 

Over the past century, we have 
given the finest in eye-care to our 
myriad patrons...from eminent 
statesmen, administrators, 
industrialists to dedicated 
professionals in the fields of law, 
medicine, education, the arts. 
With the passing decades have 




come ever advancing technology, 
ever widening expertise. Superior 
lens designs, materials, 
know-how. Today, our equipment 
and personnel match the most 
exacting world standards. 

But more vitally, the years have 
brought awareness...that 
eye-care is more than mere 
technical excellence. It is also 
human devotion of the highest 
order. To that realisation, 
Lawrence & Mayo 
rededicates itself. 


Leovrei\ce&Mayo 
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/’ V Favithran 


mitiistt'i by invf)kinn Ins lume in the 
Kothii Diis I'lflair " 

(Ills n.mittilly led to a collision 
bftuecn Mi Pdvithran and Mi Fiabha- 
k.ii Reddv But the beninnins of the 
lontioverss can be traced to 30 April 
Alter aiinoiincini' that the director- 
(ifiieral of police, Mr M. V. Narayana 
Kao, would ptobe the Kotlia Uas inci- 
detit and identify the "forces" behind 
the gans m the state .Assembly, Mr 
I’labhakai Reddy is believed to have 
I hided Mr I’avithran during a meeting 
in which the chief minister and top 
officials rsere present 

The next morning, 1 May. Mr 
Paviihian met the chief secretary, Mr 
S R Ramamurthv. In the evening he 
was reportedly asked by the DGP, Mr 
Naravana Rao, to proceed on three- 
weeks' leave and hand over charge to 
•Mr C G .Saldanha. On .3 May, the 
Indian li^xpres't. carried a front-page 
news Item headlined. “Is AP Home 
Ministci behind the (Kotha Das) 
gang’" The report carried excerpts 
from the "interrogation” report 
wherein Mr Kotha Das claimed: “My 
gang politically supports Shri Prabha- 
kar Reddv. the piesent home minister, 
irrespective ol his party affiliation . . 
we have the support of Shri Prabhakar 
Reddy, home ministei. Hence we 
.ould act so boldlv at all times . ’’ The 
leport also said that the home minister 
liad obiected to his name being drag¬ 
ged into the affair and hence had 
leplaced Mr Pavithran “The home 
iiiinister feels that the interrogation 
leport has been inspired by Mr 
Pavithran to cover up his own lapses 
as police commissioner... circles close 
to Ml Piabhakar Reddy even suspect 
Ml Pavithian of ‘tailoring’ the inter¬ 
rogation report to preempt moves to 
shift him fiom Ins post. The move to 
shift Ml Pavithian has been on the 
cards for sometime on the ground that 
he has been dabbling in politics..." 
said the lepoit. 

On 3 May, the DGP, Mr Narayana 
Hao, called a press conference to deny 
the involvement of the home minister 
in the Kotha Das gang. Mr Rao also 
said that he was inquiring into the 
“motive and inducements” behind the 



I 
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K. Prabhakar Reddy 


alleged confession statement. Im¬ 
mediately after the pres.s conference, 
deputy commissioner of police, Mr 
Appa Rao, rushed to Chanchalguda 
Central jail to meet Mr Kotha Das. Mr 
Appa Rao returned with a new confes¬ 
sion recorded at 6 30 pm'on that day in 
which Mr Das denied whatever he had 
said in his earlier statement. He even 
said that he had been tutored by a 
police official, Mr S. N. Chenoy, to 
claim connections with the home 
minister. In return he had been prom¬ 
ised his release within two months. 
The home minister said, "The former 
police commissioner is said to have 
talked of politically-backed elements 
and alleged political interference. It is 
unfortunate. Do you think a minister 
can throw to the winds his reputation, 
his party’s and his government’s pre¬ 
stige? To say that I am supporting 
them (the goondas) is inspired and 
motivated 1 do not even know them.” 
Speaking about the removal of the 
police commissioner Mr Reddy said; 
“We could have even sacked him (Mr 
Pavithran).. We merely replaced him. 
He has been asked to go on leave. In 
the last three months,,there was a 
deterioration in the law and order in 
the twin cities (of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad). The chief secretary- 
had hinted to Mr Pavithran to check 
the activities of anti-social elements 
I had also told him that I could get him 
the names of criminals against whom 
stringent action was necessary But, 
unfortunately, things did not im¬ 
prove.” 

Mr Pavithran, meanwhile, has re¬ 
futed the charges of DGP Mr Narayana 
Rao that the law and order situation in 
the city was worsening. He has denied 
having made any adverse remaiks 
against the home minister. Mr S. N. 
chenoy, DCP (anti-goonda squad) who 
recorded the confessional statement of 
Mr Kotha Das denies the allegations 
made In- Mr Das. Mr Chenoy says that 
Mr Das had recorded the statement 
when he was alone with him. The 
police official claims that he reached 
the police station when some junior 
officer were interrogating Mr Das. 
When Mr Chenoy heard Mr Das saying 


® he had the backing of the home minis* 
* ter, he ordered the junior officers to 
I go out and “in secrecy" recorded the 
= confession of Mr Das. 

But the manner in which senipr 
police officials are trading charges has 
created a split in the entire police 
force. Some owe their allegiance to Mr 
Pavithran while the others to Mr 
Narayana Rao. And the home minister 
has now come out with the statement 
that he would resign if his links with 
Mr Kotha Das were established. Till 
then the city and the state wait with 
bated breath and continue to face the 
deteriorating law and order situation. 
Under the new police commissioner, 
Mr C. Ci. Saldanha, there have been 
robberies and a gangster arrested 
under the NSA has escaped from 
police custody. All this within the first 
week of his taking over 
Syed Majeedul Hasan 

BBC FiLM 

Is the MP tribals’ 
film a slander? 

Raipur: When the BBC team 
appioached the government ot India 
and the union home ministrv. toi per¬ 
mission to prepare the 5()-tnituite-long 
Portrait of a Xliiriyan Village, a film 
that was to depict the uiiKpieness ol 
.Miiiiydn culture of Bast.ir disiiict in 
M.idlua Pi adesh.. the team members 
u-adilv agieed to abide by the condi 
tions imposed bv the home miiiistiy 
rile hist condition was lhal the BBC 
iniii would not him oi take aiu pholo- 
gi.iphs inside any mom The leason 
was pel haps to prevent the filming of 
the Gholul (hidi. a sacred organisation 
ot the tribals. The instihition, as it is, 
IS likely to he misinterpieted and 
taken in the wiong spirit, especially by 
foreigneis, which was why the union 
home ministry had laid the first condi- 
tu n. However, hardly had a month 
elapsed when it was feared that not 
only had the team members taken 
photogiaplis and films inside the Gho- 
nil. but that sume highly objectionable 
and disioited scenes had been re- 


Trihal girls inside the Ghotul 



Psychics take over after Hinckley 


Wasihington: At least ten psychics 
claimed to have predicted the assas¬ 
sination attempt on US President 
Ronald Reagan. And, not surprising¬ 
ly, they make no bones about 
trumpeting their claims 

Ms Tamara Rand of Los Angeles, 
California, was the first when she 
aired the very next day after the 
as.sas.sination attempt that 

she had predicted the assassination 
on 6 January 1981. Ms Rand claimed 
that she had made the prediction on a 
popular Richard Maurice show in 
which she had predicted a thud in Mr 
Reagan’s chest during the lust few 
days of March and that the assassin 
vsould be a fair-haired "Jack Hiim- 
pley.” Her claim was backed by the 
host of the program. But subsequently 
the prediction was exposed as a hoax 
and It was established that she had in 
fact, taped the program tm .11 March, 
the day after the shooting. 

But, Ms Rand’s faux pas did not 
prevent other psychic buffs weaned 
on the success of Mrs Jeane Dixon, 
who made her reputation and fortune 
on her much-publicised claim of hav¬ 
ing predicted the assassination of 
Piesident Kennedy to boasl about 
their predictions on the Reagan assas¬ 
sination. 

Among the ten psychics are Ms 
Noreen Reiner from Virginia who 
claimed to have aired her prediction 
over radiostaiion WXAM in Charlot¬ 
tesville. The prediction in the broad 
cast, in fact, was deliberatelv nebu¬ 
lous- “1 keep feeling problems in his 
chest It IS not a natural problem— 
peihaps It may come fiom the 
outside ... 1 feel it may happen in a 
l-inomh period." But she claims to 
have been more certain oft the air. 
Program host, Mr Josh Cohen, says 
she told him that Mr Reagan would be 
shot in March. 

She didn’t like lo lell Mr Reagan, 
before he was elected that he would 
be shot, she says. But, she claims to 
have made the definite prediction in a 
January broadcast saying he would be 
shot in the upper left chest area and 
would survive. She claims to have 
made the prediction to a Canadian 


newspaper on 10 March. 

Another psychic, Ms liugenia Mac- 
er-Story of New Jersey, in hindsight 
recalled sensing the danger lacing Mr* 
Reagan She said, “I saw Reagan 
walking out of a Washington hotel, in 
aiiarea with brownsione houses 1 saw 
he would be the target of an assailant 
who carried a handgun, and the 
attempt would come early m Reagan’s 
term.” 

In Deiivei. Colorado, not tar trom 
assassin John Hinckley's home, 
psychic Ms Lou Wright claims to have 
seen the assassination atiemift d.iiiiig 
a meditation session three weeks be 
fore It happened She i.s also lepoited 
to have beeped the piedictioii over 
the Denver ladio station. KI.MN Two 
psyihics ot the newspaper, CJohe. 
also claim to have piedicted the assas¬ 
sination atleiiipi Ms Sybil Leek 
claims to have piedicted that Mr 
Reagan would be lelled bv a 'ingle 
bullet. .Anothei psychic, Ms Barbara 
Donche.ss’s ailMte lo Mr Reagan was, 
"Reagan would be belter off and live 
to a ripe old age if he staved home and 
fished.’’ 

Mrs Jeane Dixon, untoriiinately 
for her image, those to keep her 
prophecy close to her heai t. "because 
she couldn’t bear the thought ot any¬ 
thing happening lo our nation’s lead¬ 
er,”—a sentiiiieni which did noi pie- 
vent her fioiii predicting Mr John I- 
Kennedy’s death 18 vears ,igo But, 
she slipped A Washington business¬ 
woman Ms M.iiv Himmeltarb claims 
that Mrs Dixon made ihe piediciion to 
hei 111 December 1981) She heiself 
cl.iinis thai she had hinted at the 
possibility by saving that Mr Ceoige 
Bush would become the rresidenl one 
day—via the Vice-piesideiic\. not the 
ballot box. Many psychics, including 
Mrs Dixon, predict that Mr Reagan is 
still in danger and there would be 
other attempts, which are more likely 
to succeed throughout 1981. Only Mrs 
Jeane Dixon has come forward with 
specific dates of fuliirc' attacks on Mr 
Reagan She says that the mam dan¬ 
ger IS between June lS-17, June 24-30 
and July Ib-Zs. 

Achal IVIehra 


corded which were bound to project a 
false image of Indian trtbals abroad. 
The fears were first expressed by Dr 
R N. Mishia of the department of 
anthropology, tribal welfare, in the 
home ministry of the government of 
India. Between 12 and 19 April, Dr 
Mishra approached several authorities 
III an attempt to draw their attention 
to the fact that the British team had in 
fact taken films within the Chotui. 
Earlier, in a meeting the director of 
the*film,Christopher Curling _had •de¬ 
clined to show the script of the film to 
Dr Mishia on the plea that the script 
had already been cleared by the gov¬ 
ernment of India. Dr Mishra’s fears 
were confirmed by the superintendent 
of police. It was reported that the unit 
had, in fact, installed powerful reflec¬ 
tors and tape recorders within the 
Taragaon Chotui and a network of 
electric wires were linked to a power¬ 
ful generator near the GbotiiJ. The 
sub-divisional officer of Narayanpur 
too held that the team members had 
overstepped the conditions laid down 
by the union home ministry. It was 
only the collector of Bastar, Mr A.P. 
Mishra, who visited Taragaon on l-S 
April, who said that only some tradi¬ 
tional folk dances, and nothing objec¬ 
tionable has been recorded. 
Meanwhile a confidential report sent 
by Dr Mishra to the home ministry 
with a copy to the collector of Bastar, 
found Its way to the BBC unit. The 
director was furious and threatened 
Dr Mishra to be prepared for the 
music he would face at Delhi, especial¬ 
ly since he (the director) was close to 
the PM’s family Not long after. Dr 
Mishra was directed to i eturn to Delhi. 
The BBC team further tried to influ¬ 
ence the (iress indirectly Following 
the publication of brief reports by PTI 
anti UNI on the basis of reports filed 
by their Jagdulpur correspondents and 
a report in the Ndtiunal Daily of New 
Delhi, the BBC team approached the 
Bhopal authorities to request the press- 
not to carry on with the matter. But, 
the pi ess refused to comply. Shortly 
afterwards. Ba.stai' Times, a weekly of 
Jagdalpiir, published by two veteran 
loui iialisis, Ravi Shankar Bajpayee 
and Knit Doshi. published a report 
revealing that the BBC film unit had 
distiibuted money to the tribal youths 
of Taiagaon toi liqtioi. They got totally 
drunk The BBC unit then filmed them 
at midnight in compromising posi¬ 
tions, Mahesh Paihak. another jour¬ 
nalist ot Taragaon told the visiting 
repot ters of Bast.it Times that the 
tribal youths weie striiiiied before 
filming began inside the Chotui. 
While some ot the tribal vmiths have 
denied being tlimed in compromising 
positions bv the BBC, Harichand, a 
tribal vouth who had earlier worked 
with the BBC unit told pressmen that 
the acting village Patel ot the Tara¬ 
gaon Fasiya had distributed money to 
the tiibal youths The Patel himself 
has. in fact, loiitessed that the BBC 
had taken films inside the Clioiul. The 
reiior.ters had furthei .icquiied 
taiH’iecoi(let! statements ot sevei.il 
oiIk-is who staled that BBC unit mem 
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bers were seen moving about freely in 
cars with tribal youths who were dead 
drunk. 

Armed with the evidence that this BBC 
unit, like its predecessors, was trying 
to project a distorted image of India 
abroad, the reporters approached the 
divisional commissioner of Bastar ab¬ 
out possible actions against the unit. 
But the commissioner, for reasons 
known only to himself, said, "I will 
look into the matter," 

Subsequently, the collector of Bastar 
was directed to probe the matter. On 8 
May, the issue came up in the Rajya 
Sabha. Mr P.V. Narasimha Rao, the 
minister for external affairs, said dur¬ 
ing question hour that no objection¬ 
able scenes had been filmed by the 
foreign team .ind stressed that he had 
with him i mire material and the 
ri-ports ot L- collectoi ot Bastai. 


However, when asked by the oppose 
,tion members it the government would 
prosecute the team members if it was 
found that they had violated the condi¬ 
tions, the minister tailed to give a 
direct answer. Mr Ladli Mohan Nigam, 
of the Lok Dal, had in the meantime 
obtained and produced a photograph 
of a Chotui where cameras h.Kl been 
installed and alleged that the team 
had violated the terms. The matter is 
yet to come to a head,,^nd all thtii the 
ministry of external affairs has by way 
of assurance that no objectitmable 
material will find its way to the lore- 
ign audience is just a verbal assurance 
to the mini.stry that if nect'ssary, the 
film will be submitted fur preview to 
the Delhi authorities. The film, at the ) 
time of writing, is being jirocessed in ' 
London. 

M. V. Kher 
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Vrice hike will ruin 
small businessmen 

New Delhi: Rates for radio commer¬ 
cials have been increased by the AIR 
authorities with effect from 16 April 
1981. As a result, a 15-second spot in 
the prime time slot will now cost Rs 
7,200 against the previous cost of Rs 
2,880 a month 


The primary reason for .this enor¬ 
mous escalation, which is as high as 
600"., in some cases, is a long overdue 
revision in the rate structure. The last 
hike took place six years ago. Since 
then, the operational cost of the Com¬ 
mercial Broadcasting System (CBS) of 
the AIR has increa.sed by 70"..,. “It’s 
purely an exercise in rationalising the 
old rate structure,” explains Mr U.L. 
Baruah, the recently retired director- 
general, AIR. 

Other changes have also been 
made. The old rate structure had four 
classifications: Bombay-Fune-Nagpur, 
Calcutta Delhi and the rest, which 
included .il other stations. The new 
rate structure has five classifications. 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi. Madras and 
other cities like Ahmedabad, Banga 
lore and Pune, and finally Cuttack, 
.lodhpur, Ranchi and Srinagar. 
According to the revision in the rate 
‘■tructure, an advertiser will now have 
to buy time separately for Bombay, 
Nagpur and Pune, if he wants to broad¬ 
cast his commercials over the three 
''tations. 

In addition, in place of the three 
Jime categories, there are now four 
f ime categories, super A special, super 
A. A and B. Uniform rates for Sundays 
and weekdays have also been intro¬ 
duced following the finding of a survey 


conducted by the AIR’s Audience Re¬ 
search Unit, which revealed that Sun¬ 
day listening, particularly in towns 
with television is not necessarily high¬ 
er than on weekdays. The revision 
comes as a surprise especially in the 
face of the government’s declared poli¬ 
ty of encouraging small businessmen 
and entrepreneurs. Neddless to say, 
the small traders and businessmen will 
be hit most. As Komal.GB Singh. 
Delhi’s most popular western music 
compere, till last vear put it, “...the 


new rates will weed out the smalltim- 
ers—the sari shop owners, the tailors, 
the small-scale industrialists—whom 
radio has given tremendous mileage.” 
One perceivable effect of the hike is 
that the small-and medium-scale in 
dustrialists aie shifting from radio to 
television as the medium for their 
commercials Television rates, after 
the hike are relatively lower than 
those for radio. Further, once the 
contracts with AIR expire, the small 
entrepreneurs are not renewing them 
again. As a result, business of small 
and medium advertising agencies has 
been adversely affected. 

But, even as the demands for spe¬ 
cial rates for small advertisers fill the 
air, AIR estimates a doubling of its 
present revenues of Rs 12.4 crores 
following the hike. The inflated funds 
are expected to be used for the better 
ment of AIR. Said Mr Baruah, “All 
artists’ payments will be made from 
the NLF (NonLapsable Fund), which 
will also finance the overhaul and 
replacement of hardware, additional 
improved software and even new CBS 
stations if we are allowed to ...”. It is 
even hoped that finally AIR may be 
able to pay bonus to its employees like 
the Prtst and Telegraph and railway 
departments. 

Vivek Sengupta 
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Was the CM given 
a necklace? 

Panaji: Goa chief minister, Mr Pratap 
Singh Rane, is troubled by the wrang- 
lings of his own partymen. Perhaps to 
buy time and peace, he has offered the 
proposal for a cabinet reshuffle to Mr 
G. K. Moopanar, the Congress(I) 
general secretary looking after Con- 
gress(I) politics in Goa. He has prop¬ 
osed the dropping of law minister, Mr 
Dayanand Narvekar, and information 
minister, Mr Oildo Aguiar, because the 
ministers along with their camp fol¬ 
lowers, released a story to the (Vest 
Coast Times maligning the CM; The 
story alleged that a necklace worth 
over a lakh of rupees, believed to have 
been made by the famous Goan jewel¬ 
lers, Sirsat Brothers, had been gifted 
by a major private sector industrial 
concern, to Mr Rane’s wife. The con¬ 
cern would in return receive official 
favours for setting up a factory in 
Valpoi, a hilly taluka in Mr Rane’s 
home constituency. 

The CM, however, has refused to 
deny the story saying that he is above 
taking bribes primarily because his 
family—remotely connected with the 
Gwaliors—has heirlooms worth lakhs 
of rupees. Nevertheless, Mr Rane has 
come down hard on the West Coast 
Times. The Economic Development 
Corporation (Mr Rane is its chairman) 
served a notice to Timbols, a mining 
group, which also owns the newspaper, 
to pay their arrears promptly or face 
the consequences. Perhaps, as an act 
of atonement, Timbols closed down 
the newspaper. Embarrassingly for the 
CM, who is now facing adverse public 
reaction for the closure of the news¬ 
paper, it has now been established 
that Timbols were not the only defaul¬ 
ters but were the only ones to be 
pulled up. As for the necklace, Sirsat 
Brothers, deny that they supplied it or 
intervened in the transaction. 

Mr Rane has, in the meanwhile, 
offered the two vacant cabinet posts to 
Mr Babu Naik and Dr Wilfred D’Souza. 
Mr Naik, Dr D’Souza and Mr Rane had 
constituted the powerful triumvirate 
of the Congress(U). Later when the 
party merged with the Congress(I) 
there was a bitter struggle for sup¬ 
remacy between Mr Naik and Dr 
D’Souza. As a result. Dr D’Souza was 
ousted from the presidency of the 
Pradesh Congress Committee. Howev¬ 
er, Mr Rane is now supporting Dr 
D’Souza as the latter has the support 
of a large number of Congress(I) 
MLAs. 

Knowing what is likely to befall 
them soon, Mr Narvekar and Mr Agu¬ 
iar are not keeping quiet: in a Con- 
gre.ss(I) high command meeting they 
charged Mr Rane and his followers 
with maladministration. Mr Rane 
however, stoically accepted that such 
allegations must first be proved. Only 
then would he take action. 

Mario Cabral e Sa 




What makea Fedders Lloyd Zanith a world class rafrigerator? 


Confessions of a 2^nith osrner...2 



I bought a water cooler as well. 


When we bought Zenith 165 
litre, we were bowled over by 
its features. But as we began 
handling it, we thought of them 
more in terms of convenience. 

I am afraid, you’re not very 
clear. 

Let me explain.On the face of 
it the built-in water cooler with 
a capacity of 3.4 litres may 
seem like a novelty. But after 
using the fridge we realise the 
advantages and the convenience 
of avoiding bottles that break, 
especially when you have 
children at home. 

And what about the savings 
on electricity? 

I was coming to that—it 
comes to as much as 25%. Just 
because you don't need to open 
the door as often as you nor¬ 
mally do Amazing! 


It also does your compressor 
a lot of good. 

Yes. Takes less toll on the 
compressor. Also there's an 
auto-defrost system that helps 
start fridge even when it is 
under defrosting. And a roll 
bond freezer that helps quicker 
chilling. 

Are you aware of the built-in 
voltage stabilizer* ? 

I don't understand the voltage 
fluctuation, but it does give me 
a feeling of safety; and it's good 
that it's built-in. 

Anything else you’d like to 
mention? 

Yes. Some seemingly minor 
points like a tilting bottle rack, 
removable butter ahd cheese 
boxes and egg racks. 

* Optional 


One last question. Would 
you recommend Zenith to 
your friends and neighbours? 

Of course. What do you 
expect, after sounding like a 

i perfect Zenith advertisement 
or the last five minutes. 



Truly, years ahead. 
Truly, world class. 
Lloyd Sales 
Corporation. 

M-13 C?bnnaught Place 
New Delhi 110 001 
Phone : 353S21 
Oftcea also at; 

Bombay (4222874) 
Calcutta (249831) 
Hyderabad (223036) 
Madras (81(^78) 

New Delhi (636481) 
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Houses for poorHHHM 

The Rajasthan government has 
approved seven schemes for building 
housing complexes for weaker sec¬ 
tions. The Rajasthan Urban and Build¬ 
ing lax department has sanctioned six 
housing schemes for Jaipur and one 
for Kola Tlu'v include 826 houses. The 
biggest complex of 796 houses, a 
school building, park and other facili¬ 
ties IS to be built by Messrs National 
I'ngiueeting Industries Limited, Kha- 
ii|nii a 


I Blind man 

I becomes advocateBBHB 

j I’.iiKli.ipakes.m (2(>) who is blind, had 
1; lost iieailv a year aftei completing his 
I law studies, since no lawyer was will 
; ing 111 accept him as a ‘tumor.’ Then he 
i .ici uleiually met an advocate. V. 

I Naravanaswamy who took an interest 
I in him <ind enabled him to enrol as a 
j lawvoi in couit Fanclmpakesan is now 
I N.ii ayanaswamy’s junior and regularly 
i .11 companies him to court He is also 
i IVladias’s fust blind lawyer The Bar 
I Association might even return his en¬ 
rolment fees as a gestuie of goodwill 

! Doctor SaviourHHBHMi 

1 

! V thoracic surgeon’s offer might save 
' the life of a poor l.tbourei’s daughter 
Vipiyakumari, dangliter of (lopalan, a 
; I uiibei tj|ipei. w'.is found to have a 
I detective lieaii which re(piiu‘d the aid 
i ot a p.ueinakei I’or a long time it 
j st'erned Vilavakiimaii had no option 
j but to wait lor death—fill Dr R S 
! Meoon. siipennlenilent of the Medical 
1 c cillege Hospital, riivandriim, carnt; 

I loiwaid wiili a godsend, a pacemaker 
i he had hi ought Irom Kiirope which he 
i ollciedto V'nay.ikumai I, free. Now, all 
I ihe t;ii I neecis is a “lead” pacemaker 
I (.nailable in Indi.f for about Rs 1,0001 
I to be operated on For this, contr.bu- 
: tions have been pouring into the office 
j ot Kctdl.i Kumiidi, which published 
j hei siory 



Tribais’ own schoolHHHi 

The trib.ils of .Michassukhai in Bha- 
nupiaiappur subdivision of Bastar dis- 
tiici. MdcJhya Pradesh, have started a 
school on then own—without help 
from tile goveinmeiu. The villagers, 
most of whom are illiterate, had made 
various representations to the govern¬ 
ment asking lor lutuls to start a school. 
These, how ever, were ignored Finallv, 
the finstrated villagers found a novel 

Philanthropic designs** 

T. M. (ihale. a pri/ewinmng architect 
who has helped solve the housing 
pioblems ot lower income group fami¬ 
lies in Padnanipur village near Durg, 
m K.iipiir division (MPl. is luiw design¬ 
ing houses free of charge—provided 
they cost uiuiei Rs 10,000 to build. 
Cihate won the firsi national award of 
the Housing and Urban Development 
('orporaiion ( Hl'DC'D) for his brilli.int 
layotit and design of housing estates 
being built bv the MP housing board. 
F.vei since, Uhale has been using his 
talent in low-cosi housing to help low¬ 
er middle-class wage earners— 
tiiachers. clerks and peons, without 
taking fees. Seveial social and educa- 
tionai organisations in the Chhattis- 
garh region are taking advantage of 
this unusual oftei trom an aichitect 
who is more worried about social prob¬ 
lems than getting a cushy job. 


500,000 dollar offer to Indian sculptor 

P.inian Copal .Shenov, the octogena- 
I i.in sculpioi of south India whose 27.5 
meiie high statue of the Jam satnt 
Bahubali adorns his hometown Karka- 
la, Karnataka, has won a prize US 
$500,000 order from Japan that will 
earn India valuable foreign exchange. 

I'he chief priest of Tsubosaka-dera 
temple in Nara, Japan, wants Shenay 
to sculpt 5,000 granite Bodhisattwa 
statues Most ot the statues are to be 
only two feet high, and will cost $150 if 
pill I based on site. There will, howev¬ 
er. be one 2.5 metre-high figure of 
•Atalokishwara, the compassionate 
15odhis.ittwa, which will be carved out 
ni 49 paits' Shenoy has already crated £ 

75 completed fragments to Japan and | 
the remaining pieces are expected to « 
be shipped by rnid-May. The south , 

Indian sculptor had started his career S 
m 1920 as a schoolteacher, and was 5 
later diawn to stone-carving. o 
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Statue of 
Avalokmbwara 


Award for Tea BoardHMl 

The Indian Tea Board has won the 
internationally known Food Europe 
award tor 1981, given by EJ Comesti¬ 
ble. a Madrid food magazine The Tea 
Board has won the award in recogni- 
ttun of its promotional role in Europe 
conducted through its offices in Lon¬ 
don and Brussels. It is the fourth 
Indian oigunisation to get this award 
for outstanding performance in the tea 
industry. The award—a bronze and 
marble sculpture by the well-known 
Spanish artist Martin Penllan—will be 
presented on 8 June. 


solution: they approached an unem¬ 
ployed educated youth of a neighbour¬ 
ing village. Ghotiya, and requested 
him to settle in the village and teach 
the children. The only problem was that 
they could not offer him any salary. 
Instead, they would give him 250 gms 
of rice evei yday. The youth accepted. 
Recently, the school has completed 
one year in existence. 

Bokaro Steel 



Sokaro Steel Plant 


Bokaro .Steel Pl.iiit has started 1980-81 
with a hang: all its major production 
shojis have biokeii records in April 
Prodiiition of ingot steel reached 
145,047 tonnes, of hot rolled coils 
115,41,5 tonnes, of hot lolled plate 
sheets aiul slit coils 58.799 tonnes, of 
cold rolled coils 25.842 tonnes, ol cold 
rolled sheets 12.25 5 tonnes, and smit'r 
2.57.711 tonnes Total saleable steel 
produced in April was 111,164 tonnes 

Now, oil from Nagaland* 

Uommercial oil has toi the Inst time 
been produced troni the Uliampang 
oilfields in Dhansiri v.illeV, Nogal.iiul 
Oil extiaclion in the Dluinsiii and 
Borholla oilfields began on 15 Maich 
as p.irt ot ONtlC's easlcrn legion silvei 
(iibilee celebiaiions. The achieii’meiit 
has put N.ig.ilaiid on the oil map ot 
India Formeily. the ,\ssain Oil Com 
pany had drilled a number ot Nag.i 
land foothill areas, but with no suc¬ 
cess. 





onCitttholTale 
when you buy 
Cittthoi Soap 

Buy Cinthol Soap with the coupon 
announcement. Each wrapper has a coupon 
on the reverse. Present it to your dealer 
and get a rupee off on Cinthol Talc (any size). 
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Vinod Khanna 


TJTiJayeta of Love Story 
Y »me is acting almost as 
dumb as her sister SuJak- 
shana. Sulakshana tried to 
make it big as a singing star 
and ended with a broken 
heart because apparently 
San I'eev Kumar nad prop¬ 
osed to her and then oacked 
out. Now kid sister wants to 
become a singing star too. 
We only hope that she is not 
taking her friendship with 
Gaurav too seriously. For in 
case the friendship wanes, 
we will have another sing¬ 
ing star crying on other peo¬ 
ple’s shoulders. 

N ow that Gaurav has 
started his career with a 
bang with the smashing hit 
film Love Story, Rajender 
Kumar is surely feeling very 
smug and satisfied about his 
son’s future. But looking at 
the young star driving 
around in his brand new 
imported limousine, the 

Kapoor family is prob¬ 
ably feeling the pangs and 
regretting having broken 
off the engagement of RJma 
with Gaurav. 


Gaurav: well on top 



Arati Gupta: loves 
all the chats 
about herself 



Rakhee: a formidable competj^r 


A nd who is walking seven 
feet tall these days? 
Rekha, of course, after win¬ 
ning the best actress award. 
For those who had written 
her off as a fickle-minded 
girl who is after fun and 
men, the award came as a 
big surprise. But there are 
still some people who feel 
that the award is no big 
deal, for Rekha had no com¬ 
petition. “Wait till this 
year,” they say, “when 
Rekha will have to compete 
with Jaya in Silsila and 
Rakhee in Bassera, and then 
she can prove her merit.” 


Jaya: still a superior star 



T he Khanna family is 
going to split. Vinod 
Khanna seems to have had 
enough of wife Geetanjali 
and has walked out of his 
home with a few necessary 
belongings. And what does 
the actor plan to do now? By 
the look of thing, he is prob¬ 
ably going to get hitch^ to 
Smita Patil ant^or get 
attached to Rajneesh. 
Whether or not that means 
he might inevitably get mar¬ 
ried to Smita is, of course, a 
different question. Besides, 
who bel^ves in marriage 
these days, anyway? 

A rati Gupta is making 
full use of gossip col¬ 
umnists. As the actress her¬ 
self put it: it uves her a 
crazy kick to m spoken ab¬ 
out and mentioned all over. 
So the girl keeps chatting in 
her loudest voice about 
men; which man she is parti¬ 
cularly fond of and which 
man she wants to fall in love 
with. Of course, she sounds 
like Zeenar—but let no one 
point it out to her or one is 
in for trouble. Incidentally, 
this is the same girl who 
chopped off her naturally 
long eyelashes because they 
were getting in her way! 
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A splash of soda or water, a tinkle of ice, a quick stir 
and it is ready. The drink that will pamper your 
throat add freshness to your day. Kissan Orange 
Squash is made from the choicest sun drenched 

oranges brimming with nutrients and energy. ' ^ ^ 

A pre*blended.r^y to pour.balanced concentrate, 

it needs no further sweetening. rkt KiMtaa _ g- 

Kissan Squash comes in all your favourite fruity flavours SquMhei; Lemoa, Ume, Orange. Mango, 
at a price within your reach. Now there is no reason why Cordial, Lemon barley water, 

you shouldwait till you are thirsty. Cruibei: Oiape, Pineapple, Omge. 




Squash 
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O a frt/J^ant was then an 
jfv upcoming actor and 
K starred in a couple of 
movies with Sivaji Canesan, 
then a big name in the in¬ 
dustry. And then the inevit¬ 
able happened. Rajnikant 
began to draw a great deal 
ot attention, as a result of 
which differences arose be¬ 
tween the two actors. Soon 
the differences became so 
obvious, that producers 
t eased to cast the two 
together. But some changes 
seem to have come about 
since then. In the proposed 
I'amil version of Sholay, not 
only will the two stars be 
together, but Kamalahasan 
: too. will be playing an im¬ 
portant role. This is in¬ 
teresting in view of the fact 
that Rajnikant and Kamala¬ 
hasan have not been seen in 
each others company for a 
long time. And who is re¬ 
sponsible for this reunion? 
Actor-producer Balajee, of 
course. Balajee has already 
remade 11 Hindi hits into 
Tamil films. At the moment 


he is working on the Tamil 
version of Haath Ki Safai, 
starring Kamalahasan and 
Sripriya. Before beginning 
work on Sholay, he is plan¬ 
ning to take up another 
Hindi hit in which he will 
cast Sivaji and Kamalaha¬ 
san. And how does he man¬ 
age to bring all the three 
top names in the industry 
together? “It is very sim¬ 
ple,” says the actor- 
producer, “When I offer 
them rules, 1 do it in a 
friendly capacity: they just 
can’t refuse my friendship.” 


W hat became of Bhar- 
atanatyam, the sole 
secret behind Madhavi’s 
presentable waistline? 
Nowadays, the actress is 
seen jogging, at least a cou¬ 
ple of days each week, on 
Marina beach. It is probably 
her heavy schedule that is 
leaving her no time at all 
for dancing. Hence the jog¬ 
ging, which incidentally is 
by far the easier of the two. 




Sripriya: in demand for remakes of Hindi hits 




athi Devi: some deadly exposures 


»R. Vijaya is no longer 
the number one she 
used to be on the Tamil 
screen, especially in the 
films produced by her in¬ 
dustrialist husband, 
Velayudhan. The produc¬ 
tion company decided to 
fold up following a number 
of flops. There are rumours 
that Velayudhan’s business 
has suffered from a series 
of setbacks. Vijaya, of 
course, is still in circulation 
and was seen recently in 
the much acclaimed Telugu 
film Thyagavya. 

M tS. Viswanathan. the 
well-known music 
composer who is doubling 
as a producer seems to be 
an incorrigible optimist. 
Last year.nis Mangala 
Vadhyam vanished after a 
three-week-long run, de¬ 
spite the fact that Kamala¬ 
hasan and Sripriya were in 
it. Undaunteci, M. S. Viswa¬ 
nathan forged ahead with 
the remake of Muqqadar Ka 
Sikander, with Sivaji Gane- 


s<in, Snpriva and Madbavi. 
The him, Arna/a Kaviyarn, 
crashed on the vei y opening 
day and is dragging its feet 
into the third week But 
unlike Hemant Kumar, who 
quit filmmaking after four 
flops, M S. Viswanathan 
carries on. and has been 
levvarded adequatelv too 
his Kalthoon IS doing excel 
lent business with Sivaji 
and K. R. Vijaya who have 
done a good job indeed in 
the film. 

S arada, winner of the 
L'rvashi award, had 
been sulking for quite some 
time primarily because she 
was being neglected by the 
film industry. Things look 
brighter for her now. The 
star is going to play the lead 
rule in a Malayalam film 
that is to be made by Adoor 
Gopalaknshna The b.nglish 
title of the film will be Rat . 
Trap and it will narrate how 
the inaction of a brother 
ruins an entire family 

PIOUSJI 
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gets air conditioning from N0.1 


Voltas gives the new seat over 2700 people for 
Council Hall Building whom No. I ensures the 
the expert touch of cool best in climate control. 
The Assembly Hall, 
the Central Hall and 
the Council Hall together 


Y VOLTAS LIMITBD 

JU* Conditloaliig & RcMgcratton Cantral PlaaU DWialon 

Bombay • Calcutta • New Delhi • Madras • Bangalore 
Jamshedpur • Ahmedabad • Secunderabad • Cochin 


VOLTAS 
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Reviving an old war 



Prime Minister Begin 

In the recent war between 
Israel and West Germany 
there were no exchanges of 
missiles or mortars; words 
sufficed. Clearly, Israeli 
Prime Minister Begin was the 
aggressor. Granted that he 
lo.st his parents in Poland in 
Hitler's holocaust, but did he 
have any business to mount a 
highly personal attack on 
West German Chancellor 
Schmidt? Mr Begin was upset 
by the softening of the Ger¬ 
man attitude towards Arabs; 
so. addressing a political ral- 

Giscard^s 
defeat: 
good news 





ly, he declared; “It is sheer 
arrogance and impudence to 
tell members of my gener¬ 
ation...that (lermany has a 
debt to the Arabs.” He ac¬ 
cused the Germans of wanting 
to “forget their unfor^iveable 
crimes,” and then shifted his 
attack to Mr Schmidt who, he 
claimed, would not care if 
Israel ceased to exist: “He 
saw this almost happen to our 
people m Europe not so long 
ago. He served in the armies 
that encircled the cities until 
the work was finished by the 
Nazi ein.safzgruppen (exter¬ 
mination units).” 

Predictably, the Germans 
reacted strongly to this 
allegation. Chief government 
spokesman Becker replied: 
“Such re-marks may be re¬ 
garded in the context of his 
(Begjn's) election campaign, 
but even an election cam¬ 
paign does not justify such an 
excess. (The Chancellor) 
deeply regrets these remarks 




Jean-Bedel Bokassa 


Deposed emperor of the 
Central Africa Empire Jean- 
Bedel Bokassa (now in exile in 
Ivory Coast) was perhaps the 
happiest man in the world 
after one-time friend Giscard 
d’Estaing lost the elections 
for the French presidency. 
Only a few davs earlier, 
Washington Post had carried 
an interview with Mr Bokassa 
j in which he made every effort 
to discredit Mr Giscard d'Es- 
taing: by confirming that he 
had gifted manv more di¬ 
amonds to the French Presi- 
' dent than the number he dis- 
j closed after the ,news leaked 
out. Bokassa stressed that he 
> had agreed to ^rant Washing¬ 
ton Post the interview with 
the sole purpo.se of damaging 
the French President’s pros¬ 
pects for re-election. 



Karen Sang (22) of Sydney had all the vital inches to win the 
Australian Beauty Pageant in Perth recently: her prize 
included an automobile and a SI.000 wardrobe. And now with 
her fivb feet eight inches of sheer loveliness, she is off to Sew 
York to represent Australia in the Miss Cm verse Pageant. 



Chancellor Schmidt 

and is not prepared to accept 
the accusation.” And soon, all 
the main West German poli¬ 
tical parties had joined hands 
in condemning Mr Begin But 
Chancellor Schmidt himself 
said nothing in his defence, 
possibly because his war re¬ 
cord IS not exattly above- 
board- he was a member of 
the Hitler Youth before being 
drafted into the Wehrmacht 
in 1937. He was subsequently 
conferred the Third Reich’s 
highest military honour, the 
Iron Cross. 


Male birth pill 

Doctors of Pidinburgh 
Royal Infirmary in Scotland 
suspect that they have 
accidentally discovered a 
male contraceptive pill while 
testing a new anti-migraine 
drug on guineapigs. The drug 
has shown a peculiar side- 
effect on the animals; they, 
continue to have normal in¬ 
tercourse but no longer pro¬ 
duce semen 

The Virgin 
Mary cure 

Calatina del Toro Lopez, a 
Spanish mother of two who 
had been dumb for the last six 
and a half years, let out a 
scream when a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, hanging above 
her bed, fell on her head. And 
since then her voice ha.s been 
restored. 

From god 
to sex 

Former Roman Catholic 
priest John Bauer (44). of 
Bozeman, Montana (USA), 
has decided to open a sex 
shop where, he claims, he will 
sell "everything to make peo¬ 
ple’s sex lives better.” Mr 
Bauer had left priesthood for 
a teaching career but has now 
found a new mission in life; to 
“enhance people’s social 
functioning by selling sexual¬ 
ly explicit materials.” 

Reagan 

threatened 

Bobby Dean Wilsuii (26) 
serving a jail sentence for 
armed burglary in Orlando, 
Florida (USA), had his term 
extended by five years for 
writing a blood-stained letter 
to President Reagan. In the 
three-page letter which was 
intercepted by jail officials 
before it could be mailed, 
Wilson promised to “put a 
third eye” in the President’s 
head “even if it takes 15 years 
to do it.” Wilson < laims to be a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Israel has 27 
A bombs 

Egyptian foreign minister 
Kama! Hassan in a recent in¬ 
terview on US ABC television 
network claimed that Israel 
has 27 atom bombs stocked in 
Its armours- 











ARIES (15 Apnl-14 May) 

/ week have financial gams 

m store tor you However 

_^*^S2inost ot your activities will 

come to a standstill on account of your 
indifferent tiealth Benefit through an 
unexpected event is indicated The time 
IS favourable lor renewing old contacts 
and making amends for past errors You 
are advisetf to conserve bofft your ener¬ 
gies and resources Do not be extrava¬ 
gant Lorjk after your health and avoid 
confiding in loo many people Good dales. 
31 3 and 6 Lucky numbers. 2. 4 and 8 
Favourable direction South 

Jf -) TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

You will move on the right 
track this week thanks by 
I } ^3rge to your resource- 

fulness and contacts at the 
riqfit places However, the time is not 
particularly favourable lor taking undue 
risks, for gambling and speculation The 
time IS good (or sportsmen and children 
However, matters related to the heart will 
continue to cause anxiety You are 
advised to be rational while taking impor¬ 
tant decisions Good dates; 1. 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers. 2. 3 and 5 Favourable 
direction; North 

GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 
You will not keep good 
Y 3G) health this week However. 
pTjr jJjC^you will find yourself in a 
position to repay most of 
your debts Womenfolk will render you 
help Letters will bring good tidings and 
possibly one of them may also carry vital 
information in connection with your 
career Your plans might be opposed by 
an elderly family member You are best 
advised to keep cool and avoid direct 
confrontations The time is not ripe (or 
major changes. Good dales; 31. 1 and 
h Lucky numbers; 3. 8 and .9 Favourable 
direction; East 

CANCER (15 July—14 Au- 
You might be frus- 
'''I®®*'- primarily 
on account of your failures 
someone will come to 
your rescue Your domestic front will be 
the source of both happiness and inspira¬ 
tion The time is particularly favourable 
for love affairs Financially you will feel 
secure BWers may prove very deman¬ 
ding, You will gel the oppoituniiy to meet 
important people who may eventually 
contribute to youi success Good 
dates; 2. 4 and 6 Lucky numbers. 2, 5 and 
7 Favourable direcifon West 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 
T^p''y^ber) You will be conlronlod 
/^with innumerable problems 
[^JtD ^uh both your domestic and 
bs/ZiLCi^^p,ofessional fronts this 
week However the weekend has a 
number of pleasant surprises in store for 
you Do not lose heart concentrate on 
your plans You ran safely rely on your 
intuitions to guide you The time is 
particularly favourable (or those who are 
unemployed job oppoitunilies will come 
their way You are advised to push your 
affairs and to guard against deceit Good 
dates 4 5 and 6 Lucky numbers 3 7 and 
9 Favourable direction East 

VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) You may have to 
undertake an important 
kJ)])ourney this week Person- 

-‘al happiness will depend. 

by and large, on your abilily lo overcome 
templations and greed The time is not 
favourable lor competing against others 
Your health and family members will 
continue to worry you However, a num¬ 
ber of opportunities will come your way 
You are advised lo take full advantage of 
these Good dates 3i 1 and 3 Lucky 
numbers; 3 6 and 9 Favourable direbtion; 
Norlh-wesI 

B LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) Your financial 
problems, if not necessarily 
solved this week, will at 
least cease to bother you 
Those engaged in business will have a 
hectic time, but results will not be exactly 
commensurate with their efforts 
Disputes and controversies are 
best avoided this week Gambling and 
speculation should also be left for a later 
time You are further advised to take care 
in your relationship with your elders and 
superiors Good dates’ 2 4 and 6 Lucky 
numbers f. 5 and 7 Favourable direction; 
Southwest 

a SCORPIO (IS November—14 
December) You will be cal¬ 
led upon to shoulder in¬ 
creased responsibility this 
week Problems will come 
your way but given your gumption and 
initiative you will be in a position to .solve 
most of them Your health and family 
matters will continue to bother you Your 
subordinates will prove/extremely helpful. 
You are likely to undertake a lourney. 
You are advised lo seek and act upon the 
advice of elders and to push your affairs 
Good dates 3. 4 ana 6 Lucky numbers; 2. 
b and b Favourable direction North 


paepTffSP^ SAGITTARIUS (15 Oecem- 
ber—14 January) This is not 
i \ 1^73 (-j favourable week particu- 
[W fatly for politicians Com- 

UAl vrAW petition on your profession¬ 
al Iront will cause unfold anxiety You will 
be deceived by a close friend or associ¬ 
ate There are indications of a major 
setback You will need all your coinage 
and determination lo overcomejhe prob¬ 
lems which this week has in store for you 
But you will be amply compensated by a 
happy romance and a peaceful doiTijeslic 
front Good dates' 2 3 and 4 Lucky 
numbers 2 4 and 6 Favourable direction 
East 

CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
j^February) You will be 
■\ (&j Y^^^crowned with success Ihis 
^week You will overcome 
—^some of your most out¬ 
standing problems Enemies will con¬ 
tinue to work against you but without 
much success However, your (inanciai 
problems will remain unsolved You may 
have to go in (or fresh loans. Your 
domestic front is not well signified. Make 
plans, amends and an effort towards 
realising your goals Good dales; 31 2 
and 5 Lucky numbers. 6 7 and 9 
Favourable direction West 

AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
March) You will find your- 
L^^^^^self under severe mental 
pressure this week Your 
L—>7czErC_J health may suffer as a re¬ 
sult Employers will face labour prob¬ 
lems Businessmen will not find an outlet 
for Iheir stocks You may be called upon 
to mediate between two rival groups 
However, you will emerge from the pre¬ 
sent crisis full of confidence and deter-’ 
mination You are advised to keep up 
your correspondence with friends and 
relatives. Good dates; 31 2 and 6 Lucky 
numbers; 2. 4 and 7 Favourable direction’ 
South 

PISCES (15 March—14 April) 

xV^V&^Your current venture and 
KJ^^tc^^efforts will not meet with 
fe52>^^-'^success this week The 
I— iilL- —jJtime IS not favourable for 
signing new contracts kior are matters 
related to the heart well signified Howev¬ 
er. your financial condition will show a 
marked improvement Help in this direc¬ 
tion will be extended to you by your 
friends One lucky hunch, provided you 
follow It to the last letter jyill prove very 
beneficial to you Look after your health 
Good dates; 1 4 and 6 Lucky numbers; 2 
5 and 9 Favourable direction North 


Political forecast lor Mr Jagjivan Ram; He might gel an important position in his own parly within Ocotober 1981. However, he will 
have problems with the present ruling government He might have lo face a jail sentence Or even be fined tor his past activities. He 
will also be troubled by some actions ot his son, Mr Suresn Ram There is also a great possibility of his changing his party or even 
forming a new one. Mr Ram will suffer ill-health throughout the year. AMR'ITLAL 
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bridge 



PROBLEM 1 Game all. the biddmg goes 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1V dble No 
7 

South holds 

AKJ4 tlKJ632 4 5 «Kt072 

H you irara meriting a bidding competi- 
lion. hOMf many powils out of S would you 
award to (a) Pass, (b) 2*. (c) 2NT. (d) 3*. 
(a) 3A7 

Answers should lake the form of, for 
axample, (a) 3. tb) P. (c) 2. <d) 4. fe) 0 

PROBLEM 2 Lova alL Pia btoding goes 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

- — 1* IP 

1 * No 24 No 

2tr No 24 No 

7 

South holds' 

4PP432 MAP PAOJA 483 
Mow many points out ot 5 aouM you 
award to (to Pass, (b) 2NT. (c> 34. (d) 3«. 
(e)34. (n447 

PROBLEM 3 Gama ad, tha balding goM 
SOUTH WEST NORm BIST 

— IP dbla 14 

7 


Soutti holds* 

4 9S3 eA109PS2 «AI06 44 

How many poinM oaf ot 5 would you 
awatd to (to OoubM. (b) 1NT. (^ 2». (d) 


PROBtHP 4 E-W eulnarabte. Pia brddaig 
goas; 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
— — 14 Mo 

IP dbla ae 44 


SouPi holdi' 

46 ttKJ9743 4 1032 4K10S 

How many poails out oi S aroidd-yo;.’ 
awatd to (to Pass. |b) Oouble. M S4. (d) 


PROBLEM S Playing in a nolrunbi oorr- 
IracL rtoctanar hat Put combination' 

AT 

K10PP32 

H aa ding film bichs. how should ha tocMa 
Hit aud, and ««liyT 

TERENCE ROSE 



Sinoa 1961 tha Fianeh Potf OfBca h»* bean 
niiang. at aiagutar InMnali, tariai of Mrge 
sMmpa Matonng Ffaneh wotto of art The aariy 
tana s lepreduoad pas t i ng s by attott ranging 
bom In^ and GaticauP to Chagafl and 
Toutouse-LMbec- A P ogather Pwrt ara now 
ana than 60 dtoign in this foisML Tho btsst 
addilion to jPia tonts b a 44mnct sMmp (above) 
rsprodudng Taaam au Vaus BMus' ly Modig¬ 
liani 


C. W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. He wrote ten symphonies that were 
vast in terms ot length and variety, txit 
hts music IS best ap(>roached through 
his songs, Ueder eines fahrenOen 
GeseSen (1884) and Kindertotenlieder 
(1901-1904). Who was the composer? 

2. In 1936. an English economist. 
John Maynard Keynes, wrote a book 
which IS commonly referred to as the 
Genera Theory. What is the complete 
name of the book? 

3. What are the six m^ systems of 
Indian philosophy? 

4 What would you be studying tl you are 
a student of Ufology? 

5 Its chemical name is beryl—beryllium 
alunwmim silicate and it gets its colour¬ 
ing horn tho presence of chromium ox¬ 
ide. What IS It commonty known as^ 
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The man 

who's confident of his position 
and knows his true worth 
is the man 

most likely to succeed 


SUITINGS IN 

blueTerene 


SET A MAN 

APART 



Now OCM blends black and 
coloured 'Terene' to give you a range 
of dark and distinguished shades. 
Charcoal greys, midnight blues, 
burnt browns and royal maroons. 
Shades of authority That quietly, but 
persuasively, say all thero is to say 
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SUiTinCS 


TERENE - WITH THE BEST MILLS 
ON THE BEST FABRICS 
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Terone Is tOe rogistered trademark 
for polyester fibre made by Chemicals 
and Fibres of India Ltd. (CAFIj 
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AHMEDABAl) A wayside restauianr 
the national hiphway at Kaira was 
lo'ky to receive a distinguished custom 
er. the chief minister of Guiaiat. Mr 
Madhavsinh Solanki yesterday (2'> 
April). On his wav back from Baroda to 
the city Mr Solanki landed at the res 
taurant for a quick lunch as he had to go 
without food nil late afternoon. After 
his return from Delhi Mr Solanki loft 
directly for Baroda to lay the foundation 
for the sodium cyanide protect of Gu¬ 
jarat Alkalies and Cliemiials Limited 
After the function was over atound 
11.30 am, he was taken round tlie I'o 
lymer Corporation protect and nthet 
projects in the Indian Feiio Chemtcals 
complex till late afternoon. VVliil..' the 
i||KACL had made ariangc ments foi 
*inch for other guests including a press 
party from Ahmedabad its authonties 
had given no thought lot the chief 
minister's lunch. Mr Solanki leti Baioda 
around 2.30 pm having almost nothing 
to eat till then and stop[ied .it the 
wayside restaurant 43 minutes i.,ier 
The surprised owner of the restaur.iiit 
look him inside and seived him rlie best 
available snacks —Times ol Indui 
lAnand R.Deshpande. Solapni) 


NEW DELHI. Ml C M Banatwalla 
(Mu.slim League) lamented in the Lok 
Sabha that the government paid .srani 
attention to the cases of coimmuia) 
violence. Certain officeis found guilty 
of dereliction of duty by the Mahajan 
|Wmmission which had investigau-d the 
Hiharashtru riots, weie punished 
W’hat was the punishment awarded’” 
Mr Banatwalla disclosed it was Rs 10 
only. How was it realised’ "In 10 eepial 
monthly instalments,'’ the memhei said 
while participating in the dehate on the 
Disturbed Areas (Special Courts) 
Amendment Bill—//inc/u.sran Times 
• Aniruddha Chowdhury. New Delhi) 


NEW DELHI; A thunde rstorm tattled 
die windows of the high-domed Kaiya 
oabha. A window-pane was bioken and 
•* supporting wooden frame came down 
“11 the floor of the House narrowly 
’’'issing a Janata member. Some Con 
Rress(U) members, occupying seats on 
me left of the chair shifted to safei 
benches. The lights also went off engulf 
'h^the House in darkness for a few 
■yjnds. Are you going to hold the Asian 
'’*%ies this way quipped a member then 
P'*nicipating in half-hour-discussion on 


fs 30 *01 lh#» ©ntty qiven fir^l 


tile hotel piojects tui lyS-f Asi.ul ro be j 
held in the capital-//jfu/osf.ii) Tiiiuss 
(Ruiesli Karmk, Ne<v Deilii' j 

It IS suspected :hai some pi opli- iii the j 
health depailmeut ol llu We-t ; 

Assembly are toign.g ,;|ipoiiiiiiicni it) 
icis. Official siiiiu (-S s.inl in ( aliuii.i ! 
that eight -uch torged .ipiioiiunieni It-i i 
lets had been delected Lii Tin ■ 
letteis li.id liotii issued duiiug the end 1 
of ant] the I'cgiiiniug >4 !'),S(/ The ! 
iriegiilaiiie-s wort del,.'ted iviieii the ; 
leciiuc-nts of tiu lellets ucti: lo l.tke up 
then duties in Ihe It. ,>i!h 'epariinenl m 
dilfercut distiul \ lev. .u-, h .irpiiin 
tees even lost 'lien )ot., ale'i loninig 
dutv and vcoiknig lor m, oi a immih lu j 
one case ihe teph fioin Wtoer. lluilii 
ing lo a qiic! V fit m a ili^inc 1 gai 11111)’, 
tine such appoinruie.u ll.s,! Li en , 
lorged- •.‘>(al<w. 7 ia;i (Njhedil.i C.hosh. i 
(.'altuiia) i 

NEW DLI.HJ. It t.as an itn ied;li|.- du 
play of Yogn leats peiLninetl wiili ; 
amazing impct |■.ll)^hI v, .'aunt'l.inr one i 
had till notv '.eiii onK in (omu and ' 
.scofted at Bui today 1 7 M tv) a gioup '-I 
artistes irran all ovei 1 oe v oiniii v ex’hda 
r.ited an aiidieme ly. w.ilk' o; i,n a he." 

,)t nails cht v' li'.g la/i',' In.tdi-. plavoig ■ 
music ihiongli (he :e:\' itfr..; i.et tiles \ 
WItli eve'uL .Itid t lirnlo-;^ '."l.-li 1 wi'h : 

tungs ol svsii.Ps at ih,' -s.'.o-, .■ ovd 
''nheliev.d'le Mnaih I', i- • .k-; . 
lie Frol M ! ai lioir. 'o i ' 

latetl iittii ..'t d.i'i'!" < '-ed o' 'i.nl , 

tv.tlked wc.nirig voou-t. ■ wun 

nails pietnitling out '■( ti: n du'ii I.1' ' 

down on tim bed on h;- ‘Huiui.Ii '■ nh . 
iwDleeiiagt iatisasunl, , li u k. t-”Uil 1 
Iv iie lay on Ins n.ick 'u' loc iretl .00! .1 ' 

man broke a hi it k 01. Iiis '.oun u ,1 .sill. 
hammer I tu ie'vas uoi a s: 1 .lU ft mi he- j 
hodv He t hiulied ,i hid-.',', vtl, , tuiig, 
consisieil of fuiifi ..ilgi-d sv-.oiiis. wlntii 
weie iiispet ted hv lilt ini'i 1 s "I iltt 10,li 
once and lau-i fi.ihnueil himself m; Ins j 
stemacli mi a swoi,l i-duc' flc \slioka 
India of Ma,fh\a Fi.,dt sh elitv,eti la.'oi ' 
bl.ides anti then put a loin 01th nad up 
his nose Ihe s|•,||,| w.,., ev loenl tioin 1 
ihe tears that lolled di/wn Ins dieek' 

Ml K. N Shainia used Ins evelids lo hi: j 
a biickel half full of vv.itt 1 Mis, S.intai.i, J 
utctnitied in a colooiiul R,i|,isili.,iii j 
diess.bent ocei ha, kw.n d, \\irh tit let 1 i 
able suppleness and ineiit '.ilotislv lified j 
two shaip iieedlt , witli hei e\ts < hand 
Pasha plaveti ,1 Hindi film song with ,1 
tiuniitel bv blowing n ti'un Ins iiei k 
instead of miaith ILivi .-Xii.iiul licketl ,1 
red hot non lod. Mms I'nn.i N,itli bent I 
lion tods with .1 sliarit-edgcd tiesienl 
shaped insliiimeni piessid against her 
neck. Adding .1 loiicii ol niiinii.ibk 
humour was the ventnloquisi, Fat Kaci 
"Why didn’t Cod cieate eve fust'' Be¬ 
cause He did not want advice!”--T;mes 
o( India t.Ashok Cnpta, (.'alcoii.i 1 


without coim^nt_ 

r Theie is need for infusing a new 
j s|vle at funt Honing in the Coiigres- 
( stli oiganisation —Rajiv Gandhi on 
! whv he has decided to join politics 
We v\eie all anxious that the con- 
I iimmv ot the Nehru family in the 
1 11 .IIion’s poliiics should be main- 
j Mioetl We are veiv happy—Ra.ien- 
I ili,i Komaii Baipayee, Congrtws(l) 
geoeial secretary on Rajiv Gan- 
I ilhi's decision to enter into politics 
! Ihe Indian people regard certain 
1 l.oiulies with tevv'ience and affec- 
. lion and ol then own free will 
' vDiiiimie lo support them—Khush- 
want 'singh in Ihiulustan Times 
■ Win;-- Suii.tv (}dndhi operated on 
I paiieit's without chloroform, his 
bioi!’., I never tails to use anaesthe- 
in - .'sun-.ituLi K Dutta-Ray in 
, Sr.nr^rii.m 

It .Mrs Gandhi wants to use enquiry 
oriimissions .is a political weapon, 
she I ”ol(i h.ive aitpointed hundreds 
”1 cniiimissions .igainst the pre- 
' vioiis J.in.ila goveinment--G P. 

; Mootuiiiai, Congress!U general 
s, , leMiv 

’|t'’ -(- pussmeii coming trom Hin- 
dosilmn should be ihrown to the | 
,ii.!io(s -(, M Shah, son-in-law of 
siu-ikh -Midull.d, (juoted in Orga- j 

.'mo.- ii< ople took voii t,)r tommun- 
i isis, iheii foi oppoitiuiists when 
;.o.,ua (,in<e io power, and now 
. iht \ i.-kc voii I, I zig-zag opportun¬ 
ists r,m kiiovvii'g where you will 
, Unn .Old loi bow Jong -Zail Singh, 

I ..nion liirme niiiustei lo Samar ■ 
i.bikhi Ie. I'PIiM) leadei 
it • ,si do not havi siiilable people i 
III ■,oiii p.iitv, we will loan some 
tiS'iTi tim opiuiMtion -A. B. Va- 
!p,i\ce, BjP leader on the ruling 
' |).ii!v\ ouibibiv to complete the 
i’nu"i , aiuiiel 

Wiiei. \ ,>ii keep on taktn.g it (alco 
! h i .i|tt 1 a certain a^>e you fc'cl as if 
s,i!iu one's driving iron rods into 
I \m,i liver- Rani Jetlimalani, BjP 
! vnepiesideiil on his decision to 
; give up alcohol, quoted in Blitz 
j i III ni,j.|or danget is that without 
j .iiivbodv wanting it, there may slid- 
I th nly be a war—Mrs Gandhi 
i All India Communist Party does not 
I hove ,is many membeis as the 
I alphabets on its letter pad—-Rajes- 
I w.ii R.io, CPI general secretary 
1 ( The Lreiich middle class) are 
! ladical 111 everyihmg except their 
poliiics. They fear change—Girilal 
.lain ill Tunes 0 / India 
1 hope President Reagan can keep { 
my children in America and take ) 
care of then education The Amer- j 
icans aie excellent cooks, vou | 
know--Idi Arniii 1 
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If a miracle is what it takes 
to get him out, 
you are going to perform 
that miracle. 



What does a man do when 
he wants to work and can't 
get a job? What does a man 
do when he knows a craft 
or a trade but doesn't have 
the money to set himself up 
in business^ What does a 
man do when every opening 
leads to 3 dead end? What 
does a man do when he is 
locked in the three 
dimensional cage of 
poverty, despair and 
hopelessness’ 

What can he do unless 
someone gives him a 
helping hand, unless 
someone cares? But if you 
care, care lusi a little bit, 
you don't need a miracle to 
bring light into his life and 
the lives of millions like him. 
Because Corporation Bank 
IS putting into action an 
absolutely novel idea to 
reach out and change the 
lives of people living below 
the poverty Irne 


You don't have to spend 
a parsa All you have to 
do IS put in a word for 
deserving people and 
Corporation Bank will put 
up the money to help them 
stand on their own feet 
And what is the definition 
of deserving people? Well, 
in this context, people who 
know a trade or have skills 
(anything from tailoring, 
shoe-making to growing 
fruits and vegetables) and 
whose family income is less 
than Rs BCXX) a year if 
they live in cities and less 
than Rs 2(X)0 if they live in 
villages Once the 
application is processed and 
approved, the bank will 
lend an individual or family 
anywhere between 
Rs 1.500 to Rs 6,500 at 
just 4% interest 


How about It? Will you 
become a high-powered 
consultant to Corporation 
Bank? When will you come 
over to the nearest branch 
of Corporation Bank with 
the names and bio-datas of 
people you want to 
recommend? Or better still 
with the people themselves? 
The faster, the better 
Remember, the livelihood 
and future of a whole lot of 
families depends on you 


Corporation Bank 

(Wholly owned by the Government of India) 
Head Office Mangalore 



puts man where he belongs: at the centre of the universe 
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Sabotage in the 
milk bottle 

By V. K. Madhavan Kutty 


I was happy at the timely detection 
of the sabotage attempt. One de¬ 
tection in time saves nine as they said. 
Had it gone unnoticed, imagine the 
talamity it would have brought to the 
Vuntry. 

“A lizard in the milk bottle in 
Uelhi” read a news item headline.- 
When I saw the news item in the 
morning paper I was really taken 
aback. I rushed to the press without 
wasting time and made a statement 
interrupting the copies being subbed 
there. "A serious attempt at sabotage 
has been detected i.i time No words 
are sufficient to condemn this dastard¬ 
ly act.’’ 

1 ordered a probe immediately and 
rushed to the milk depot from where 
the milk bottle was sold. I ordered 
cordoning of the milk depot for a 
|k complete investigation. 

" ' "it was a routine check for insects 
in the milk that revealed the presence 


of the lizard. If it was not detected, the 
lizard would have reached elsewhere” 
the man in the depot told me. I cannot 
wait for routine procedures to take 
action on such an important matter 
that could have affected the entire 
nation Therefore, I dismissed the 
chairman, manager and dairy engineer 
of the milk scheme immediately. 

Later, I also dismisse'd that milk 
depot than and others who were hang¬ 
ing around the milk depot. Some peo¬ 
ple couldn’t be dismissed because they 
were just hangers-on. The department 
ordered a search and prosecution of all 
the people connected with the crime. 

“Do you have any conclusive evi¬ 
dence?” the reporter asked me. 

"Of course, the lizard was sub¬ 
jected to detailed examination. And 
we have valuable clues,” 1 said. 

Raising his eyebrows, the reporter 
asked again, “Are these clues suffi¬ 
cient enough to support the sabotage 


theory?” 

“It is not theory, it is practice. 
Apart from that, the investigating au¬ 
thorities have said that there was 
‘foreign matter’ in the milk,” I pointed 
out. 

"So?” the reporter queried again. 

“So what! The presence of a foreign 
matter is proof of foreign hand behind 
this conspiracy,” I tried to educate 
him. 

“Do you mean to say...” the repor 
ter continued. 

I interrupted, “The lizard had a 
Latin American origin It can also be 
traced to the Chinese dragon. These 
matters are under investigation. I shall 
let you know at the appropriate time. 
What we did was to detect this attempt 
at the appropriate time." 

“But the bottle was sold at some 
other depot. It would not have reached 
the target,” the reporter asked me 
with a smile. 

“Ultimately the bottle would have 
reached its target. In politics you can¬ 
not say anything. The bottle goes back 
to the depot and after sometime it 
would reach the target.’ 

“Do you mean to say that those who 
use the milk, in the meantime, would 
not be affected?” the reporter asked 
again. 

“According to our information, it 
was revealed during the investiga¬ 
tions, I am told, that the iizardian 
effect would be transmitted to the 
milk only after some time. I have 
experts who agree with this.” I.said. 























ALL POWERFUL BUREAUCRATS 


THE midnight tiansfer of fiof B 
Nag, secretary in the depurtment ot 
electronics, has been widely ic- 
ported, but not how helpless a 
senior cabinet ininisiei w,is in the 
matter. During lunch on the la.si 
day of the budget .ses.sion ot ilu 
Rajya Sabha, the m)ni-,ter i>d<l 
some reporter fiioiu'.s. The 
cabinet appuiiinnents inneniilet 
will not allow such a gross e 

to be done ” But when he w..is 
informed a few hours later th.a the 
official order had been issued, hc- 
could only lamely tidsl. 'Oh, then 


iioihiiig cj." be done " it seems that 
I’roi N'. g b id actu.j'ly fallen foul of 
a buieauri.if who was uitder him, 
Mr Ashok I’atthasarathy, joint 
secietu! \ and .son of Ml O. Harth- 
asaiatiiv, loirnerly India’s perma¬ 
nent iep:eseniaiise at the UN. 
W!i< n l^tol ’hij h id earin'! refii.sed 
t,i t'odge "utrionf -t written order, 
the ! <n,eis th.it l-e ..t the cabinet 
sesii I .|-i.:s g!i( i;,;;eth(;r .tnci had his 
tivi.'t!' diS'riissal, which did not 
evt'I ,:n whc'ie he was being traiis- 
terred. sued bv fSie t st.nblishment 
otfitei IK the cabinet secretariat. 


... WHO NEEDS ENEMIES ? 


PANDIT Kainalapati Trip.ulii is m 
a soup. Last month Mt Taiieshwar 
Nath Zuthshi, a Congress (I) aciiv- 
ist, freedom fighter and clo.^e 
associate of Panditjiimblished ;>'i 
eight-page pamphlet in Hindi 
strongly advocating las i .nulida 
ture for the piesidentship of tin. 
Congressfl) 'I he pamphlet, U’Vu' / 
want Pandit fupniitt to hv I he 
Congress(J) presidt'tit. hlamcs the 
Congress(l) leadership foi wisikeri- 
ing the party by making iho same 
person (Mrs (Gandhi) both. I'linie 
Minister and party president .Mr 
Zuthshi also act used th<.' leadersh'ji 
of hobnobbing with "foieign intelli¬ 


gence sen lies" and added. “If the 
UlA agents lernove Mt.s Ciandht 
trorn power, tliere will be total 
ilarkiie s .ir.i chaos in the country, 
ill 'Aich .1 itiuuKiii the party presi- 
deiif.l' i[j • I’. niM be in the hands of a 
strong [leis 111 who i an save the 
loiintrv r.ii the onl\ such strong 
le.ulei 'i! "be party is Ka.malapdli 
* I ip,<rhi " I'oor Pandit/r had to rush 
U) Mi., Oaudlii and tiy to explain 
that be bad notbnig to do with it 
"Si'iue people air' liying to use my 
shiniidef'.,' he lamented The 
p.dice h.ive rr.idetl the piemises of 
,1 iocal press jnd ceized the 
otigituii iK:iiiii',(.iipt 



AN EYE ON PATNA 

RAILWAY minister Kedar Pande’s 
supporters have started circulating 
fhe rumout that Pandeji will re¬ 
place Mr Jagannath Mishra shortly 
as the chief minister of Bihar. On 4 
May, just after his vi.sit to Bihar 
Sharif with Mrs Gandhi, Mr Pande 
told one of his journalist friends, 
"Ah to Hihar pai dbyan dena ho^a 
(Now attention will have to be paid 
to Biharj ” Although the communal 
carnage in Bihar Sharif has badly 
exposed the administrative impo¬ 
tence of the jagannath Mishra gov- 
ernment which was even before 
that nor considered to be doing 
very well, Mrs Gandhi has so far 
been extremely reluctant to re¬ 
place Congress(I) chief ministers. 
Right now It IS only Mr Pande and 
his associates who are talking about 
a change of guard at Patna 
.seriously 

WSWAMY 

INDIAN missions abroad may 
ignore an average visiting Indian 
even if he is in trouble but not one 
of the nimieruus swamis known to 
enjoy offitial patronage. Mr Chan- 
draswamy, a “sarkari swamy" as 
such jieopte are known, had toured 
VVest Asia i;i the first week 
of March. Guess what came to fetch 
him at Kuwait airport? None other 
than the ambassador’s car. That is 
not all. Our swamiji was given the 
same VIP treatment at Bahrain and 
Dubai by our missions there. 

STRICTLY LEGAL 


RAJASTHAN CM Jagannath Paha- 
dia is waging a silent war against 
his arch-rival, Mr Mohanlal Sukha- 
dia, former CM of the state and a 
veteran Congressman. As Mr 
Sukhadia is now more or less a free 
man, he has been extensively tour¬ 
ing the whole state. This is bad 
enough but what has really galled 
-Mr Pahadiu is that Mr Sukhadia has 
been drawing huge crowds. So Mr 
Pahadia has issued instructions to 
his Cabinet collea^es and passed 
the word on to the DMs and SPs not 
to attend any of the meetings orga¬ 
nised by Mr Sukhadia’s supporters. 
The officials’ predicament can be 
gauged from what qpe police offic- 
ei said: “Meeting arrange karane to 
ham hg nahm jaate par law and 
order ke liye jana padta hai. Kya 
kartain (We don’t go there to 
arrange meetings but we have to go 
to maintain law and order. What 
can we do)?’’ 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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International merry-go-round 


I t is not only the super powers 
who have cards to play; many of 
the small powers also have 
some up their sleeves. Pakistan, 
for one. It seems to have several 
and might have played one, but for 
-India stepping in to expose that 
card to others. 

When Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, asserted the other day that 
Pakistan had recently expressed a 
“cautious desire” to establish con¬ 
tacts with Kabul but was held back 
by the USA and some other powers, 
it was referring to this game. The 
only thing is that there is nothing 
recent about it. It happened last 
year. 

Relations between Islamabad 
. and Washington had deteriorated 
to a point where Gen Zia, the Pakis¬ 
tan President, had contemptuously 
dismissed an aid offer of 400 mil¬ 
lion dollars as “peanuts.” He had 
cause for dissatisfaction. A high- 
powered Pakistani delegation, 
headed by Mr Agha Shahi, foreign 
minister, had returned froi.i Amer- 
, ica with the impression, after meet¬ 
ing President Carter and the secret¬ 
ary of state, that arms worth one 
billion dollars had been as good as 
delivered—and as a first instal¬ 
ment. 

The peeved Gen Zia announced 
that Moscow and Islamabad were 
going to have talks. “We want to 
acquire harmony and understand¬ 
ing with our neighbour, the Soviet 
Union,” he said. Islamabad estab¬ 
lished contacts with Moscow. Rus¬ 
sia wanted an undertaking about 
the ‘security’ of the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan border (that is, the rebels 
would not be allowed to operate 
from Pakistani territory) and ex¬ 
pressed its willingness to pay Pakis¬ 
tan the price in terms of military 
and economic aid. It was decided 
between the two countries that Mr 
Agha Shahi would visit Moscow to 
finalise the deal. It was a very 
secret project; neither America nor 
China knew anything about it. Sig¬ 
nificantly, the Soviet Union kept 
India out of the picture. 

But New Delhi chanced to get 
the information regarding the prop¬ 
osed Pakistan-Soviet- talks. It 
wasted no time in passing on the 
intelligence report to Washington 
and Peking. Both America and Chi¬ 
na at. first did not believe it, but 
later got confirmation from their 
own intelligence sources. They 
made this an issue with Islamabad 
and forced Mr Agha Shahi to cancel 
his visit to Moscow. He sent, in his 
place, Pakistan’s foreign secretary, 
Mr Pracha, who was once Pakis¬ 
tan’s envoy in Kabul. That was in 



[exclusive 


BY KULPIP NAYAR 

July. Mr Pracha did not pursue 
Islamabad’s ori|inal idea. 

The whole thing got sidetracked. 
Had it not happened, Pakistan 
would have agreed to talk to the 
representatives of the Karmal gov¬ 
ernment of Afghanistan somewhere 
outside Kabul and thus extended 
indirect recognition to the govern¬ 
ment. At one time, Islamabad even 
approached New Delhi to help it 
arrange a meeting between the Isla¬ 
mic delegation and Kabul at Gene¬ 
va. However, pressure from Amer¬ 
ica and China, forced Pakistan to 
take a u-turn. And thus the limited 
effort at Pak-Soviet conciliation fell 
through. 

This was not the first time Pakis¬ 
tan had tried to play the Russia 
card. In 1960 Bhutto had persuaded 
Ayub, then Pakistan’s martial law 
administrator, to do it. After 
accepting a Soviet offer for oil 
prospecting, Bhutto, then minister 
for fuel, power and natural re¬ 
sources, went to Russia and signed 


! Since America does not 
trust General Zia fully, it 
would not be surprising if, 
after the USA has poured 
arms into Pakistan, he 
faces the prospects of 


an agreement (1961). Islamabad re¬ 
portedly suggested that it was will- 
ing to come out of SEATO and 
CENTO provided Moscow helped 
Pakistan get Kashmir. But Moscow 
drew the line there. It said no. 

A few years later, Russia gave 
Pakistan some arms. This caused 
some concern in New Delhi. First 
Russia denied the report but later 
told India that it wanted to “re¬ 
trieve” Pakistan from the western 
camp. That was the time (1966-68) 
when India had developed toler¬ 
ably good relations with the USA. 
The opposition parties moved a 
resolution in Parliament denounc¬ 
ing Russia’s new policy, but the 

f overnment blocked the resolution 
ecause India’s dependence on 
Russia for arms, trade and even 
capital goods was heavy. It was 
argued that there had been no 
Parliament resolution to condemn 
the USA when it gave arms to 
Pakistan, and there was no reason 
for one when Russia gave some 
limited arms supply to that country. 

No doubt, Gen Zia’s attempt to 
build links with the USSR ended, 
last August. But he did not close his 
options at that time. He went on 
sending feelers to Moscow. To 
prove his bonafides, Pakistan got 
an earlier resolution of the Islamic 
conference toned down, thereby 
making a provision for conference 
representatives to meet Kabul’s 
representatives, without bothering 
about the fact that such a meeting 
would amount to talking to i^fgha- 
nistan before the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces. 

Gen Zia gave up the idea of 
“mending fences with Moscow” 
only when Mr Reagan was elected 
America’s President. And now Gen 
Zia has been able to persuade 
Washington to give him even soph¬ 
isticated armaments, including the 
F-16, a fighter-bomber. But Gen Zia 
might have to pay a price for his 
attempt at double-dealing. He has 
lost credibility with Washington. 
Since America does not trust him 
fully, it would not be surprising if, 
after the USA has poured arms into 
Pakistan, he faces the prospects of 
elimination. 

Since Washington has begun to 
nourish doubts about Gen Zia, it 
does not want to alienate New De¬ 
lhi unnecessarily. That probably ex¬ 
plains why Gen Alexander Haig, 
US secretary of state, wants to visit 
New Delhi. For him, as for Mr 
Huang Hua, the Chinese foreign 
minister who will also be visiting 
New Delhi in the end of June, India 
is still a card to play. The games can 
continue endlessly. 





Vague, suicidal 

T he idea of a separate homeland for 
Sikhs, Khalistan (Sikhs: the third 
nation? 3 May), is vague and suicidal. 
If this demand is encouraged, the 
people of the north-east too may take 
^ the cry. 

Gangadhar Nayak, Rourkela 

Our country is a secular democracy, 
where all minorities have the freedom 
to coexist. But such fanatical demands 
as for a Khalistan only pollute the 
atmosphere of goodwill. They are a 
challenge to national integrity.. Of 
course, genuine Sikh grievances 
should be dealt with immediately. 
Hari Hara Mishra, Bolangir 

The Punjabi Sikh’s memory of the 
glorious Sikh empire established by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh is understand¬ 


able. The wonderful military machine 
he built up, which lost to the British at 
Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and Sob- 
raon, thanks to the treachery of Gener¬ 
als Lai Singh and Tej Singh who 
wanted to destroy the grand Khalsa 
army in the process, is a story that 
evokes memories of valour and pat¬ 
riotism of the Khalsa, So is the battle 
of Chilianwala in 1849, when the Sikhs 
almost wiped out the English cavalry 
under Lord Gough and captured 49 
enemy cannons. But are these not the 
proud heritage of the whole country? 
Ini post-Independence India, the con¬ 
tribution of Sikhs to national defence 
is widely acknowledged, although it is 
a fact that no Sikh has yet risen to the 
post of chief of staff of the armed 
forces. This is because promotion to 
top military posts is governed by many 
reasons, including seniority. Air Chief 
Marshal Arjan Singh and Lt Gen Jagjit 
Arora did rise to the top. It is a pity 
that the brave Sikh should be falling 
prey to hallucinations. 

Shambhu Nath Ghosh, Asansol 

Every state of India has some grie¬ 
vances. Should these lead to 22 diffe¬ 
rent secessionist movements? 

M. K. Das, Kalyani, PFest Bengal 

Mr Khushwant Singh was the right per¬ 
son to interview on the subject (“Every 
evening the prayer ends with 'Raj karega 
khalsa , .1 May). I agree with him that 
like the Assamese demand, the Sikh 
demand for a separate homeland is 
suicidal, and the work of irresponsible 
mischief-makers, ft is true that Punjab 
has made rapid strides since Independ¬ 
ence, but't still has a long way to go. As a 
Sikh settled outside Punjab for many 
years, I am convinced that my commun¬ 
ity has a poor image outside its home 
state. Instead of being misguided by 
mishief-makers, Sikhs should work for a 
better tomorrow. 

Surender Singh, Purnea, Bihar 


The catch: income distribution 


S ubramaniam Swamy {China and In¬ 
dia: the two are even, 26 April) 
concludes that India and China are at 
par with each other with a real per 
capita income of about $ 220. What he 
overlooks is the fact that the average 
per ppita income of any country does 
not indicate the standards of living of 
the masses. It is well known that the 
per capita income of about 70 per cent 
of the total Indian population is below 
that average. What is more pathetic is 
the fact that no less than 20 per cent of 
the Indian population lives well below 
the poverty line (ie., of Rs 40 per 
capita per month). On the contrary, 
according to the famous folk singer Mr 
Hemanga Biswas whom I met after his 
second visit to China about three years 
ago, almost every Chinese family has 
at least one bicycle and radio set, if 


not more. 

Debashish Sarkar, Calcutta 

Mr Swamy criticises the Chinese in 
American terms—of per capita income 
and inflation—not in terms of the 
quality of life, and its improvement 
over the past three decades. Does 
China have Foras Roads where prosti¬ 
tutes go for Rs five in ‘cages', hospitals 
from where patients are thrown out on 
the streets to die, and slums which 
survive on making hooch from filth? 
Does Mr Swamy’s comparison lake 
into account the revolution in the 
relations of production in China, the 
rational management of large coopera¬ 
tive farms, the spread of education 
and modern agricultural methods, and 
the social security of China’s.workers? 
Gopal Kamat, Bombay 


Farmers, fight 

T\eath at Nipani (26 April) reveals 
JL/ the oppressive character of the 
state machinery, which is denying far¬ 
mers a share of the cake they produce. 
It is a pity that the government is not 
bothered about the problem; the man¬ 
ner in which politicians repeatedly 
contradict themselves when they de¬ 
clare that this country belongs to the 
farmers is shameful. The present so¬ 
cial set-up proves that this country 
belongs to the rich. The farmers’ strug¬ 
gle must be strengthened. 

Chougule Abdul Lateef, Bombay 

The government comes to power 
through the ballot, but stays in power 
with bullets. 

Hari Hara Mishra, Bolangir, Orissa 

In the past farmers were exploited by 
local zamindars; today they are ex¬ 
ploited by, businessmen who control 
the administration and finance politic¬ 
al parties’ poll campaigns. 

Dolon Bhattacharjee, Murshidabad, 
West Bengal 

Calcutta, tcx) 

S hobha Kilachand’s Tarla’s story (3 
May) is true not only of middle-class 
career wives in Bombay but Calcutta, 
too. It is time career wives stood up to 
resist such torture in the name of “duties 
towards in-laws.” 

Rina Sen Gupta, Calcutta 

I am sure there are many Tarlas in our 
country. But, at the same ti*ne, I strongly 
feeljthat our magazines have been pre¬ 
senting only one side of the picture. 
There are also many instances of men 
being put to a lot of hardship by their 
spouses and spouses’ relatives. The wife 
often prevents her husband from sending 
money to his parents and performing his 
duties as a son or brother. Many people 
talk about male domination; why are 
they silent about female domination? 
Rama Puram Chandru, Madras 

Waste of money 

M rs Margaret Thatcher’s visit to India 
was aptly called A visit of no con¬ 
sequence (3 May). One wonders why, in 
spite of the British PM’s known inflex¬ 
ibility, such, an extravagant visit was 
arrang^, which resulted in nothing but a 
heavy drain on the public exchequer. 

before Mrs Thatcher came to India, 
officials and ministers of both countries 
had started criticising the^ensuing visit. 
Pinaki Chakraborty, Calcutta 

India’s Sheikh 

W ill Sheikh Abdullah join Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s cabinet? (18 January) proves 
that the Sheikh has always been , mis¬ 
understood. It is true that the country 
needs him for social integration ana 
communal harmony. * 

A. Pawar, Almora 








Sabarmati Ashram replies _ 

y attention was kindly drawn to special sub-committee in place of a 


IVAthe cover story about Sabarmati permanent government representa^ 
Ashram in Sunday dated 5 April 1981 tive on the trust board is still pending 
( Corruption at Sabarmati Ashram), before the government. 

The documentary film in Orwo colour From a lonely spot of uneven, un- 
‘Lord of Humilitv’ was prepared by cultivated waste land without a single 
way of a special Gandhi centenary tree in 1917, when it was .selected the 
programme, as approved by the Gu- ashram has taken shape gradually: 
jarat government, along with a special from tents it now has brick buildings, 
centenary calendar anda tourist diary. No part of it was ever in the same 
after obtaining rates from different condition even while Gandhiji lived 
parties concerned. Forttwately all here. In 1930 he left for the Dandi 
these three items have won special March, and ‘Hridaya Kunj’ was used 
awards for first-rate quality produc- for residential purposes till his death, 
tion. This film has been appreciated by In fact ‘Hndaya Kunj’ was first 
all those who have seen it and has opened to visitors as a memorial only 
received a certificate of merit by the after 1950, with its office inside. Later 
jury for Gandhi award for films and in 1963 when the museum was inaugu- 
documentaries in December 1969. This rated in its new building and I took 
jury was headed by the well-known charge, ‘Hridaya Kunj’ stopped being 
writer-director K. A. Abbas and among used for any; other purpose and has 
its members were distinguished per- been preserved in the same condition 
sons like Dr Prem Kirpal, Dr Sushila As it was when it came under the 
Nayar, Mr Anil K. Chanda and Mr G. memorial trust in 1950. Thus relics and 
Shankara Kurup. A similar award was belongings of those days are verv rare, 
also given to BBC’s film “Gandhi’s But we still have 20,000 original 'manu- 
India.” ^ ^ .scripts of Gand.hiji’s correspondence; 

The Gandhi memorial museum besides the very spot where Gandhiji 
building has won high appreciation in stayed, and the buildings, have been 
the country and outside for its simple, preserved for scholars and future gen- 
beautiful, artistic architecture de- erations. Many of Gandhiji’s articles of 
signed by Mr Charles M. Correa, daily use like his stick etc. started 
architect, Bombay. Of course this por- being preserved later and are now in 
tion of land in the proximity oi ‘Hri- .« ■ . 

daya Kunj’ and on the riverside was a ^ 

low-lying area filled up with municipal 
waste and in spite of all our precau- 
tions and due care the floor has sunk 

after 20 years. But the repairs have * 

already been started by us since the 

last two years and they will be com- Sevagram, Delhi, or with Mr Kahubhai 
pleted this year provided the cement Gandhi and among the possessions of 
supply is regular. the late Manuben (>aiidhi and hence 

A five-year plan for the develop- there was no alternative for us but to 
ment of Sabarmati Ashram as a nation go in for replicas along with few ori- 
al memorial was also prepared with ginals which are preserved by us. This 
the kind cooperation of National Insti- is a normal practice with museums, 
tute for Design, Ahmedabad. It was Kisanbhai Trivedi, Secretary^ Sabar 
approved by the central and state mati Ashram Preservation and Memo- 
governments but the suggestion for a nai Trust, Ahmedabad 


Sevagram, Delhi, or with Mr Kahubhai 
Gandhi and among the possessions of 
the late Manuben (>andhi and hence 
there was no alternative for us but to 
go in for replicas along with few ori¬ 
ginals which are preserved by us. This 
is a normal practice with museums. 
Kisanbhai Trivedi, Secretary, Sabar- 
mati Ashram Preservation and Memo- 
riat Trust, Ahmedabad 


A propos of No thoroughfare (Delhi 
Diary, 15 March) regarding the Kalpi 
^ national highway, whi» connects Kan¬ 
pur to Bombay, via Kalpi. The land for 
the construction of 18.912 kms of the 
Kanpur bypass in Kanpur district was to 
be made available to the P.W.D free of 
cost by the Kanpur development author¬ 
ity (K.D.A.) as per the decision taken at 
the government level in 1955. In the 
beginning, K.D.A. handed over land for 
about 14 kms in different stretches on 
which work has been taken up. Later on, 
K.D.A. could not hand over the land on 
account of court cases filed by the land- 
o^ers, and secondly, due to financial 
difficulty. As such, the ministry of trans¬ 
port in the government of India agreed to 
meet 65 per cent of the cost of the land 
remaining to be acquired as decided on 8 
June 1979, between officers of the 
M.O.T, P.W.D., and K.D.A. The M.O.T. 
jshare is available with P.W.D. and can be 
TPaid immediately to K.D.A. when they 
hand over the land to the P.W.D. Several 
meetings had taken place tq resolve this 


Laying’ a highway 
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crisis even at the government level, 
without result. The P W.D. has made all 
efforts, but even now, 1 8.1 kms of land in 
different stretches, spanning the full 
length of the Kanpur bypass, are still to 
be handed over. The land along a two-kih 
stretch has been handed over by the 
K.D.A. but farmers do not allow the 
P.W.D. to work on it on the plea that they 
have not received compensation. The 
district magistrate Mr Ram Knshnun had 
been apprised of this several times in the 
past and his cooperation had been sought 
to acquire the land, hut in vain. An 
alternative route to Panki via Dada 
Nagar, exists. It is under the charge of 
the Nagar Mahapalika, Kanpur and is 
used occasionally when (he main road in 
front of Armapur is closed to heavy 
traffic due to the change of factory shifts. 
The P.W.D. is tiding its best to«complete 
this bypass subject to the availability of 
land. 

Executive Engineer, National Highway 
Division, P.W.D., Kanpur 


Insurgents in RBI 

T he murderous bombs of Assam (26 
April) is a timely and accurate 
account of the insurgency in Assam. It is 
astonishing that the RBl employee who 
was nabbed by the police for his alleged 
involvement in the plot to stage a rob¬ 
bery at the RBI has not been suspended 
even two months after his arrest. This 
shows that the insurgents have sym¬ 
pathisers in the local RBI branch. In¬ 
cidentally, on 6 February 1981, certain 
employees of the bank had reported for 
duty in defiance of the call for non- 
cooperation given by the Karmachari- 
Parishad (which is a segment of the 
AAGSP), to comply with the appeal of 
the Taimur government and the RBI 
authorities to attend office. The follow¬ 
ing day they were brutally assaulted 
inside the bank’s premises—even inside 
the local manager’s chamber, in his pre- 
.sence—by some of th.eir colleagues. The 
local management did not complain to 
the police against the miscreants, or take 
di-sciplinary action against them. It there¬ 
fore appears that the local management 
of RBI, Gauhati, either willingly or out of 
fear, is supporting extremists in the 
bank It is time the RBI’s central office 
made a proper enquiry into the goings-on 
in its Gauhati branch. 

Tanni Mohan Das, Gauhati 

Though the Assam agitation is presently 
not at a peak, owing to school examina¬ 
tions, a solution is nowhere in sight. If 
the union and Assam governments do not 
see reason shortly, matters may get 
worse and even using the NSA will prove 
futile 

N. P. Kumar, Bangalore 

Acts of violence can be an effective way 
of demonstrating one's indignation and 
stirring up passion, but such barbaric 
killings cannot solve the thorny Assam 
problem. 

Shamirn Ahmed King, New Delhi 

It is the government that is. in the 
ultimate analysis, responsible for the sad 
and sudden death of Mr E. S. Parthasar- 
athy, an illu.sirtous officer. 

Subir Kar. Rourkela 

It was inhuman to kill Mr E. S Parthasar- 
athy, an honest oificer The agitationists 
should act rationally and try to find a 
peaceful solution to the problem. 

M Vishwajith Rai, Puttur 

According to Maipak Sarma’s statement 
to police officers, the former Manipur 
CM Mr R K Dorendra Singh gave Rs 
4,UOO to him in Shillong. There must be 
many more high dignitaries who are 
involved in Manipur’s insurgent orga¬ 
nisations like PREPAK and PLA. 
Chaothoi Meitci, Imphal 

The death of Mr Partlia.sarathi shows 
what barbarism man is capable of 
Biswajit Kar, 24 Parganas, West 
Bengal 

Last letter 







Ar^ you sleeping, are you sleeping. 
Brother John? Brother John? Ring the 
bell for matins, ring the belt for 
matins, ding, ding, dong. 

I t was completely incongruous. 
The place was Biraj, the time was 
a little before ten in the morning, 
and a small stage and pandal had 
been set up in front of the local' 
cooperative store. Biraj was a cluster 
of brown huts in the middle of brown, 
water-starved land, and the people 
were liviM definit|pns of our country’s 
poverty. They had collected there that 
morning—mainly women and chil¬ 
dren, wno seemed excited; the ex¬ 
pressions on the faces of men wan¬ 
dered between mild curiosity, and 
cynicism—to hear yet another 
claimant to their parliamentary seat 
(and perhaps, later, to the ultimate 
aaddim Delhi). In the elections since 
1977 they had seen enough VIPs and 


heard enough promises to saturate 
even the most sympathetic of ears; 
they had participated in the high dra¬ 
ma of demolishing an image and then 
rebuilding it; and now they were wait¬ 
ing to see the latest image they were 
expected to create. And while they 
waited, a. small girl had gone behind 
the microphone and was entertaining 
them by singing, in her nursery-class 
sing-song voice, the Brother John 
rhyme, ^e followed it up with Twink¬ 
le twinkle little star. Her father 
beamed proudly: he was rich enough 
to be able to send his daughter to a 
school where they taught English 
nursery rhymes; perhaps he was the 
only one in the area rich enough to do 
so. 

Suddenly the girl was shooed away 
as the soft brrr of an approaching jeep 
was heard. There was not much sound, 
as the jeep was not travelling on any 


road—for the simple reason that Biraj 
does nojc have any road. Its line of 
communication to the big world on the 
highway and beyond is an uneven dust 
track that dips and sways drunkenly 
and is layered by what seems at least a 
foot of dust which shoots upwards like 
a stream of water when the speeding 
wheels of a jeep drive into it. 

The jeep braked to a halt, and a 
posse of ladies tumbled out enthusias¬ 
tically; There was a murmur of dis¬ 
appointment; this was only an advance 
party. The women began shooing the 
children towards the space in front of 
the dias where the candidate -would 
sit, to form the core of this small 
crowd. Women joined the children; 
the men, of course, still hung around, 
too proud to join an audience which 
had only an empty stage to stare at 
yet: they would gather when Rajiv 
imself turned up. _, 














la fire tniiiutes, the Reel Thing did 
turn up, preceded fay the sound of 
amplifiers announcing his arrival and 
encouraging villagers to come and wit¬ 
ness thetr latest hero. This was it, and 
the extra-large, specially modified (no 
glass screen in front, two poweiful 
amplifiers attached to metal rods on 
either side of the jeep; a powerful 
light to illuminate the candidate’s face 
during campaign journeys in the dark) 
jeep Ted a convoy of half a dozen 
vemcles that formed the VIP candi¬ 
date’s touring party. Rajiv Gandhi sat 
on the side of the front seat, clearly 
visible to bystanders on. the roads. 
Beside him was the local Congress (I) 
MLA, Mohammad Yasin, and at the 
wheel was Mr Mohan Singh, the ex- 
MLA and also the ex-rajsh of Tiloi 
(naturally, he was often still addressed 
as Raja Sahab). He stepped down from 
the jeep accompanied by the fervid 
exhortations of thin cheerleaders lead¬ 
ing choruses of the expected “Rajiv 
Gandhi Zindabad!” (Later someone 
did remember to raise, in Biraj, the cry 
“Sanjay Gandhi amar rahe” but else¬ 
where the past was quite drowned in 
the obeisances to the future.) 

As soon as Rajiv Gandhi stepped 
out you realised that this man was 
trying to say something through his 
clothes. He was wearing well-creased 
kurta, churidaar, and a khadi cap. The 
clothes were not accidentally chosen; 
they were meant to represent some¬ 
thing. The khadi cap was not worn by 
either mistake or passing fancy, there 
had been discussions among Rajiv 
Gandhi’s advisers about whether it 
should form part of the attire or not. It 
had to be an important decision be¬ 
cause the Gandhi topi had gone out of 
fashion. Certainly Sanjay Gandhi and 
his followers kept such caps, if they 
had any, in their cupboards, and of 
course Sai^ay had replaced the chur¬ 
idaar which his grandfather and his 
father wore with the wide panamas. 
But even apart from them, the Clandhi 
cap had disappeared from the heads of 
even those young Congressmen who 
were not on Mrs Gandhi’s side; when 
was the last time one saw Sharad 
Pawar or A. K. Antony or Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi with a Gandhi cap? 
(Doubtless when they all join Rajiv 
Gandhi they will bring their old caps 
out.) The clothes were a message of 
restoration to a tradition started by 
Motilal Nehru, a tradition incorporat¬ 
ing Feroze Gandhi. 

So if, stepping out of that jeep on 
that hot morning in Amethi, it sudden¬ 
ly looked as if a young and handsome 
Feroze Gandhi had turned up to ask 
the people to send him to Parliament, 
it was only as it was meant to be. 

The image was reinforced audibly. 
The man with the microphone in Rajiv 
Gandhi’s jeep who was introducing the 
candidate all over the countryside, 
took care to mention that Jawaharlai 
Nehru’s grandson, Prime Minister In¬ 
dira Gandhi’s son and “Feroze Sahab’s 
son” had come to campaign. 

fcc/”^an you please tell him (Rajiv 

^ V^Gandhi) to make that into a 
road? We have great difficulty. 



baboo.” The villager had seen me 
exchange a W'ord or two with the 
candidate and thought I was a con¬ 
fidant. Ka’iv Gandhi had finished his 
speech (still tinged with hesitancy af¬ 
ter only a week on the stump, but 
clearly improving with each meeting— 
though of course he has a long, long 
way to go before he can make any 
claims about oratory), and was walk¬ 
ing briskly back to his jeep amidst the 
usual hurrahs. The villager’s request 
summed up the whole election cam¬ 
paign. 

There is, in fact, nothing to report 
about the election contest, because 
there is no contest. Mr Sharad Yadav, 
the Lok Dal candidate who is about 
Rajiv Gandhi’s age, is making a few 
noises, some sensible, some born of 
frustration (his promise, for instance, 
to convert Amethi into a Kurukshet- 
ra), but surely Yadav too realises that 
his presence in the field is more an 
affirmation of principle than a 
genuine battle for votes. And Congres- 
s( U )’s Bhim Singh has left Jammu and 
come to Amethi in a pathetic attempt 
to get some free publicity. The battle 
for Amethi was resolved even before it 
started, for logical reasons. Who would 
spurn a candidate who could bring a 
measure of life to the fields, a slivet of 
hope to unemployed youth? Now that 
Rajiv Gandhi has joined politics, pre¬ 
sumably he wants a constituency 
which will send him to Parliament for 
a number of terms. And being Mrs 
Gandhi’s son, he has the ability to 
divert investment into Amethi: surely 
if Medak can get Rs 1,000 crores or 
whatever, Amethi can benefit to at 
least half that amount. Therefore. 

Actually, the past record is not as 
complimentary to the ruling family as 
one might imagine. Nobody expected 
that Sanjay Gahdhi would immediate¬ 
ly raise the per capita income of 
Amethi from its abysmal low, but one 
and a half years after Sanjay Gandhi 
vindicated his politics from the consti¬ 
tuency .which had once humiliated 
him, nothing much of the promised 
bonanza of schools and industries and 
water and electricity has actually 
materialised—although a regular 
supply of politicians has taken care to 
stop over in this VIP constituency and 
build a few more castles in the air. 
Typical is the fate of a 40-acre plot 
beside the main road on Munshiganj, a 
few kilometres away from Amethi city. 
This is where the great Sanjay Gandhi 
Memorial Hospital, consisting of no 
less than 500 beds, is supposed to 
come up. When we visited this spot, 
instead of foundations and labourers 
and architects, all we could see were 
two tents, a supplies-laden car, one 
man shaving, another drinking tea and 
a third sitting on his haunches on the 
field urging us to take photographs of 
a vague machine in the near distance. 
When we asked when work would 
begin on the hospital, we got polite 
smiles in reply. 

This however does not translate 
into anger against either Mrs Indira 
Gandhi or her family: Rajiv Gandhi is 
10 


still a source of hope. In any case, they 
say, can Sharad Yadav even begin to 
compare! in terms of potential benefits 
to the area? So the story is not full of 
tension and drama, but a story of 
initiation, of a journey from the air- 
conditioned cocoon in which Rajiv 
Gandhi has spent his first three and a 
half decades, to the heat, dust and 
deceptions of public life. 

Of course, conditions are neither as 
hot nor as dusty for Rajiv Gandhi as 
they might have been had he not been 
son of the PM. Further, as he himself 
puts it, “Nehrus get a headstart” with 
the people. However, thev also get a 
great deal of sycophancy, and of 
course Rajiv Gandhi is getting his due 
both on the plains of Amethi and in 
the columns of newspapers which are 
full of statements from “leaders” 
known and unknown heralding the 
annointment of a new crown prince. 

There was evidence too that 
enough was being done to ensure a 
smooth passage for Rajiv Gandhi. He 
may be making a public effort to 
ensure that no “government machin¬ 
ery” is visible around hi.s campaign, 
but certainly a good deal of private 
machinery was visible. The number of 
jeeps and Ambassadors, for instance, 
flying the Congress(l) flag and eating 
up expensive fuel seemed quite out of 
proportion to a candidate’s require¬ 
ments. And all the weary, timeworn 
tricks of this trade were brought into 
play too. The Lok Dal candidate of 
1980, Mr Mohammad Isa, along with 
his comrade in the party Mr Uma 
Shankar Yadav, decioed on 20 May 
that Chaudhury Chrfan Singh was, 
after all, an extremely rotten man, and 
the future of the country (not to men¬ 
tion the present of Isa and Yadav) was 
prosperous only in the secure hands of 
Rajiv Gandhi, so they left their party 
to join the Congress(I) and campaign 
for Rajiv Gandhi. Happily, as the old 
Congress proverb tells us, they will be 
forgotten after 14 June. This was not 
the only evidence of “politics as she is 
done.” A little before Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
filed his nomination papers from 
Amethi, Mr Ajay Singh was suddenly 
transferred from Deoria and brought 
in as SP of Amethi. -There is nothing 
extraordinary about this; transfers 
keep taking place all the time and, as 
we all know, are perfectly legal. But 
this transfer seemed just a wee bit 
special—Ajay Singh’s father-in-law 
was one of Mrs Gandhi’s lawyers in the 
famous case against Raj Narain. 

part from the Communists and the 
Congress(U), the leaders of all the 
major and minor political parties come 
from Uttar Pradesh. Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, of course, is from Allahabad. The 
second largest vote-gatherer (though, 
a poor second) Charan Singh is from 
Meerut. H. N. Bahuguna, whether con¬ 
sidered from Garhwal or Allahabad, is 
still from UP. Atal Behari Vajpayee 
comes bom the Agra region. Chandra 
Shekhar belongs to Balha on the east¬ 
ern edge of the state. And the by- 
elections of 14 June have become, in a 
sense, a contest among the opposinon 
leaders to prove their individual 


worth. These by-elections will do no¬ 
thing to radically affect the present of 
Indian^olitics. But they could leave a 
long shadow on the future. 

Mrs Gandhi is using this round of 
by-elections to resolve the question of 
succession in her party. And the 
opposition is using this as a test 
(hence, no alliance) to prove which 
political party has any credibility left 
after the grliesome civil wars which 
followed defeat. These elections could 
give some indication about whether 
there is anything like an alternative to 
Congress(I) possible; whether the peo¬ 
ple are beginning to gather around one 
of the many nuclei strewn on the 
opposition side—or whether Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi, for better or for worse, still re¬ 
mains the best of them all. The pat¬ 
terns for the next few years are going 
to be established in these elections, 
both on the side of the ruling party 
and on the other side of the barri¬ 
cades. 

The future within the Congress(l) is 
not very difficult to predict. Rajiv 
Gandhi, after winning his spurs, will 
take up a general secretaryship in the 
party', and attempt to pump a little life 
into that flabby outfit. He will use the 
opportunity to build up a core of 
loyalists who will be expected to stick 
by him in the coming years—contem¬ 
poraries like Sharad Pawar, Antony, 
Munshi would be welcome to join the 
new-look, “cleansed” Congress under 
Rajiv's gentle leadership, while the 
more nasty elements of the Sanjay 
Congress would be sent further into 
the wilderness The party would be¬ 
come respectable again. However, no 
challenge to Rajiv would be appreci¬ 
ated 

It is in this light that the very 
serious effort to defeat Mr Bahuguna 
must be seen. If Mr Bahuguna loses, 
then the credibility of the opposition 
touches a new low, and it becomes 
easier for the ruling partv to say that it 
is the only political party with any 
meaning, therefore all those with any 
faith in “secularism, socialism and 
democracy” should return to the fold 
and build up a “national consensus” 
instead of wasting their time over a 
national alternative. 

The BJP, although it ran away fast 
enough from Amethi (won in 1977 by 
their candidate), will be desperate to 
prove that what a compliant press has 
written about Mr Vajpayee’s future is 
not complete nonsense. If it is exposed 
once again as an outfit whose base has 
not increased from the old Jana Sangh 
strength despite its fashionable new 
name and deceitful “Gandhian social 
ism,” then it will be unable to attract 
the new support it needs to become 
important on a national scale. 

And Chaudhur^ Charan Singh, of 
course, will be seeking to establish 
once again that the Lok Dal is the onlv 
party between Amritsar and Cuttack 
and Patna which can challenge the 
Congress(I). It is vital for the Lok Dal 
to either win or come second in all the 
constituencies it is contesting. * 

The stakes are not small. The wheel 
has now begun spinning. 




Searching for the Mr Clean image 


R ajiv Gandhi is now formal¬ 
ly in politics, but even be¬ 
fore Sanjay Gandhi’s 
death he took some part in 
this area, though strictly 
behind the scenes, and to only a 
minor extent. After her defeat in 
the 1977 elections, Mrs Gandhi 
used to consult Rajiv Gandhi too on 
some political matters, and her par¬ 
ty’s central publicity campaign for 
the 1980 Parliamentary elections 
was organised mainly by Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and his friends. After Sanjay 
Gandhi’s death, Rajiv Gandhi in¬ 
creased his active interest in both 
politics and government. Though 
still an Indian Airlines pilot, he was 
meeting Congress(I) chief minis¬ 
ters, union cabinet ministers, and 
even down to the occasional 
PCC((I) leader to discuss political 
and administrative problems. But 
the answer to whether he also took 
decisions and issued instructions is 
more ambiguous. 

To begin with, the Nehru fami¬ 
ly’s style of functioning is not to 
convey decisions and instructions 
directly. They always go through 
somebody else—a trusted man (but 
not a member of the family) who 
acts as the conduit. Both Pandit 
Nehru and Mrs Gandhi have fol¬ 
lowed this policy, but Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi partially broke with this tradi¬ 
tion, Rajiv Gandhi, however, has 
adhered strictly to the old family 
tradition. These trusted aides some¬ 
times play the role of advisers, but 
they never have the authority to 
take independent decisions on im¬ 
portant matters. That right is al¬ 
ways reserved for chosen members 
of the family. For a year now Rajiv 
Gandhi has talked to many party 
leaders and has certainly helped 
his mother take important deci¬ 
sions, but how much of the decision¬ 
making was personally his is diffi¬ 
cult to assess. 

Secondly, Rajiv Gandhi does not 
reveal his mind very readily to 
anyone. Sanjay Gandhi was quick 
and cryptic; he seldom listened to 
anyone for more than five minutes. 
But the elder brother is the oppo¬ 
site. He has the rare capacity of 
listening to even a total bore for 15 
minutes without indicating what is 
on his mind. In this he is more like 
his moth - 

Wit.’ jiv Gandhi likely to be¬ 
come soon and possibly also' 

take ■, a party post, will the style, 
of fu ictioning of the Congress(I) or 
the government be affected much? 
The answe* is no. The general style 
of functioi. ng will remain more or 
less the sam. and the objective 
identical. Bpt there, will be some 
change (not tot^l) in who becomes 
who. But since Rajiv Gandhi is 
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much more cautious than his youn¬ 
ger brother was, he will not be 
drastic in his shuffles. One may 
even see a return of some of Pandit- 
ji's finesse. Nehru thought up a 
Kamaraj Plan to oust those he did 
not want. On the other hand, Mrs 
Gandhi went to war with her adver¬ 
saries in 1969 by sacking the depu¬ 
ty Prime Minister most uncere¬ 
moniously. Sanjay Gandhi did not 
hesitate to send his stormtroopers 
to the courts. Rajiv Gandhi would 
not do a thing like that. 



The main objective, of course, 
remains the same: Pandit;/ was 
clearing the way for Mrs Gandhi; 
Mrs Gandhi was clearing the way 
for Sanjay Gandhi, and ^e is now 
doing it for Rajiv Gandhi. No one 
who can be even a remote threat to 
Rajiv Gandhi in the future will be 
allowed to occupy a position of 
power in either the party or the 
government. This was true in San¬ 
jay Gandhi’s case and is more so 
now as Rajiv does not have his 
younger brother’s personal experi¬ 
ence in politics and needs greater 
protection. The old guard, men with 
old political links, ambitions, inde¬ 
pendent bases and connections do 
not have any future in the Con- 
gress(l). 

Those who think that Rajiv, 
being a decent person, will bring 
back some who have been sent into 
the wilderness are living in a fool’s 
paradise. Men like Narasimha Rao, 
R. Venkataraman, Pranab Mukher- 
jee and N. D. Tiwari will continue 
to be important in the union 
cabinet. And chief ministers like A. 
R. Antulay, Arjun Singh and Jagan- 
nath Pahadia are ideally suited to 
present needs. The party will be 
run by persons of the standing of 
Kalpnatn Rai, S. S. Mahapatra and 
Mrs Rajendra Bajpayee. It is not 
that these people are necessarily 
worthless; indeed some could even 
be called competent. But they are 
olitical light weights. Nor do they 
ave much political manoeuvrabil¬ 
ity. They are more or less depen¬ 
dent on the Nehru family, and will 
continue to be so. 

Some of Sanjay Gandhi’s, associ¬ 
ates who might become loyal to 
Rajiv Gandhi, (and do not try to 
play games by using Maneka Gan¬ 
dhi’s name) will be retained for two 
reasons: First, to utilise their ser¬ 
vices for "appropriate” jobs and, 
second, for their help in the event 
of another Emergency. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s personal friends cannot really 
form a group of "stormtroopers” as 
Sanjay Gandhi’s could. Under dis¬ 
turbed conditions politicians need 
stormtroopers and bodyguards 
more than t^uiet operators and ar¬ 
ticulate advisers. But Rajiv Gandhi 
cannot be expected to give any 
prominent lieutenant of Sanjay 
Gandhi any important role iin- 
mediately. This is because he is 
more interested in building up a 
"Mr Clean” and “Mr Decent” im¬ 
age. In fact, that is one reason he 
has not, yet, privately met any of 
the business tycoons—not one of, 
the Birlas, the Modis, the Pauls. Not 
that he is anti-private sector; it is 
only the consideration of image 
'that stops him from associating 
with them right now. 



On 22 May Hajiv Gandhi, Cong‘re39(I) candidate for the 
Amethi by-election and eon of the Prime Minister, had 
a gruelling' programme. Beginning from 7.45 in the 
morning, he was scheduled to, stop and speak at 19 
points through the course of a long and hot day in 
different, strewn-out villages of the TUoi sector of the 
Amethi parhamentary constituency. It was not a 
particularly unusual programme for a politician 
trying to win an election; the only difference, of 
course, was that this politician was on his 'maiden 
effort; he had never seen the dust-laden, roadless, 
hungry India at such close quarters before. M. J. 
AKBAR spent part of the morning with the candidate, 
and then during the half-hour break for lunch f^/iV 
Gandhi gave this slightly hurried interview. 

CHow can my mother 
prepare me for the 
Prime Ministership?^ 




; The first question has to be 
m ■ the most obvious one: how 
■ m do you react to the charge 
m. that your entry into politics 
is feudalism in a democratic 

garbT^ 

A: I don’t understand the question, 
firstly. 

Q: I understand it. 

A: Isn’t it contradictory? If you accept 
democracy, if you accept the electo¬ 
rate’s verdict, why do you doubt the 
electorate’s verdict, why do you ques- 
nbn the electorate’s verdict? 

Q: The point is different, surely. The 
electorate sends 350 or more MPs from 
your mother’s party, but every AfP does 
not become as important as you are 
going to become. That is the point. 

A: Isn’t that something far ahead? 
Aren’t you thinking much faster (than 
required)? How do you know 1 will 
become that important? 

Q: Everybody already perceives you as 
more important. The public reacts in a 
particular manner because you are 
more important. Don’t you think you 
are more important than the average 
Conffess(I) MP? 

A; (Pause) If I want to be. 

Q: Vou don't want to be? 

A: I’ll try not to be. 

Q: There is the specific feeling that you 
are being groomed to be Prime Mmis- 
ter. Are you being groomed to be PM? 
Do you want to he the PM? 

A: Well, at the moment I am totally 
involved in fighting this election, which 
means intensive touring of the consti¬ 
tuency, as you yourself have seen; the 
election itself isn’t much, but— 


country is really like? 

A: Ves; because I’ve never been around 
so much. One has got to do this. If one 
has to be in politics, one has got to 
know the country before one can do 
anything. The idea really is to, at the 
moment, find out what is required, 
what is happening... 

Q; Is your mother preparing you for the 
prime ministership? 

A: How can my mother prepare me for 
the prime ministership? Supposing she 
does try: if it is not wanted by the 
people, it will get rejected. 

S >; Beyond a certain point you have to j 
0 it yourself, you mean. 

A: One will have to perform, even 
within the party. Once one is out in an 
election campaign, she (Mrs Gandhi) is 
not responsible (for success or failure) 
at all; it is the electorate which decides 
then. 

S Your joining politics was sudden—in 
e sense that you had to decide sud¬ 
denly during the last year; before that 
you presumably never contemplated 
such a life. But now that you have 
joined, what specific ideology do you 
want to bring with yarn? Or is your entry 
just an exercise in trying to acquire 
power for its own sake? 

A: As a member of the Congress Party, I 
subscribe to the ideology of the party as 
laid down in its manifesto. 

Q; Well, the interpretation of that man¬ 
ifesto is pretty vague; how should one ^ 
describe you — left-leaning, right- 
leaning, centrist (whatever that 
means)? 

A: If you look at our manifesto, you will 
see that the only significant manifesto 
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comprehensive, covering all aspects of 
jolicy: the direction is fairly clearly 
aid down. 

Q; But I was asking about you: if you 
had to give yourself a label, what would 
it be? Leftist, or — 

A: That (the expression of any views) 1 
will do within the party forum. 

O: I see. You will not talk about such 
things to media. 

A: If I talk to media 1 am breaking party 
discipline. I would debate within the 
party, not outside. 

Q: Well, let us take a simple issue —or 
perhaps it shouldn’t be called a simple 
issue—like the nationalised industries. 
Do you think the role they play is 
justified, or do you think the private 
sector should be given a greater role in 
sectors like power generation or heavy 
industries? 

A: We make a big hauwwa <a Hindi 
word, basically implyin^unnecessarily 
bijg deal’) out of nationalised indus¬ 
tries: some of them work as well as or 
better than the private industries. The 
basic fact is jo desi management hain 
woh desi management ham (both sec¬ 
tors arc run by Indian managements). If 
Tata is good, then it is because a 
^ccific company is managed better. 
There is certainly a place for the public 
sector, but the public sector must per¬ 
form. There can be no question of 
subsidising the public sector: our taxes 
should be used for other things than 
subsidising public sector companies. 
There is no reason why they should not 
perform. 

Q: Tell me, before you joined politics 
officially, did you indulge in a year of 
backroom politics in Delhi? 

A: I wouldn’t say so. There are a lot of 
charges, that 1 had (V.C.) Shukla fired, 

1 had so-and-so posted somewhere, I 
had so-and-so...it is, in fact, not true. I 
have been talking to Shukla right 
through: before he was sacked, after he 
was sacked— 

Q: While he was sacked? 
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A: (Chuckles) Yes, while he was being 
sacked. 1 had no problems with Shukla. 
He had his problems at his level. 

Q: With the Prime Minister? 

A: I wouldn’t say Prime Minister; the 
Madhya Pradesh party president. He 
went because of Madhya Pradesh poli¬ 
tics, of which I know nothing. Even if 1 
wanted to I couldn’t have given any 
accurate assessment of what was re¬ 
quired politically in Madhya Pradesh. 
Q; But the fact is that your friends are 
sitting in 1 Safdarjung Road. 

A; Fotedar, they say, is my friend. 
Fotedar has been working for my 
mother since before I was born, maybe: 
mera dost kahan se nikal aaya (how has 
he suddenly become my friend)? He 
has been running my mother’s elections 
since—I don’t know, since 1967,1 think. 
Mera dost kahan se bana? 

Q: But India Today published a picture 
of you, Fotedar and Vijay Dhar 
together at the PM’s house. 

-A: What can I do? I am talking to 
you— ab yahan se koi photo le kar 
chaap de(if someone takes our picture 
and prints it) and says that we are 
plotting to overthrow so-and-so, what 
can I do about it? Fotedar is employed 
by the AICC as a secretary of the 
president of the party. 

. You’ve entered politics now; how 
^ does it feel like? 

A: At the moment there is too much 
work to feel anything. 

Q: How did it feel when you first heard 
“Rajiv Gandhi Zindabad!” 

A: (Pauses) A bit irritating...sort of 
irritating and embarrassing; mixed, 
you know,, that sort of...annoying. 

Q: You are trying to project what is 
being called^a "Mr Clean" image — 

A; Now wait a minute. 1 am trying to 
project it, or„is it that the media can 
find nothing to pin on me? If you had 
found anything!—when I say ‘you’ I 
mean the media... 

Q: Oh I’m sure that if the media had 
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found anything with evidence behind 
it, they would have published it: talk¬ 
ing for myself, if Ido find anything with 
concrete evidence, I will publish it. 

A: I’m stire you wiU. I'll make sure I 
don’t do anything which you can poss¬ 
ibly find. 

Q; Have you, for the purposes of this 
election, taken money from anybody? 
A: Only the party. 

Q: You have not met any fdtcat, any 
industrialist — 

A: No. Not one. For the elections, there 
are two completely separate expenses. 
One, my own expenses: that mean^ 
strictly my own expenses—the jeep t 
am going in, and precisely what I do: if I 
fly Indian Airlines to Lucknow then 
that counts. But if Raja Sahab (Mr 
Mohan Singh, ex-MLA of Tiloi, who was 
campaigning'for Rajiv Gandhi in the 
constituency) is going along with me in 
his jeep then that ’is, not my expense; 
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that expense is being covered 
.Congress, the DCQ; my expense is en 
*tirely out of my own bank account. 

Q: You are sure you haven’t met any 
industrialist, any moneybag? 

A: Absolutely. A lot of people have 
come and offered (money); I have not 
accepted any fun/ds- 

i'ou wouldn’t like to mention who 
las come and offered money? 

A: (Smiles) It would be eml^rrassing. 
For them. 




Q: How does your wife Sonia react to 
your entering politics? J think you told 
me once that she was quite against such 
an idea. 

A: She’s worried about time; that 
means time lost to the family. However, 
at my present age, and at my level of 
politics, I don’t think the time lost 
would be substantially different from 
the amount of time a normal working 
person is away from home. It might be 
[ess time that I had when 1 worked for 
Indian Airlines... 
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Tell me Rajiv, do you think the 
^'"Sehras are somehow a Chosen 
Family, destined to run the country? 
A: I think so. They are Chosen 

only to the extent that the electorate 
chooses them. 

Q; But isn’t it a question of one Nehru 
building the way for the next genera¬ 
tion? ’ 

A: I don’t think that other important 
leaders have been able to do it foi 
children with ambitions to be in poli¬ 
tics. It is not something that any parent 
can do; it is something that the electo¬ 
rate does. But as a Nehru you get a 
headstart. The people feel that three 
generations have sacrificed for the 
country. So they expect that the next 
generation will make sacrifices too. So 


the goodwill is there. But I don^t think 
that can carry you more than just the 
first step. I mean, the minute you are in 
public—okay, all right. I’ve come in one 
week ago, ten days a^o, and this 
tamasha (of people crowding around to 
see him etc) might last for six months; 
but after six months they are not going 
to put up with me if I misbehave. 

Q: That is very true. 

A: So...ek kadam mil jaayegi, lekin 
u.ske baad nahin (I will get help in the 
first step, but not after that). 

Q: Tell me, do you have any specific 
plan of action for the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture? You are going to he elected; I can 
see that But after becoming an MP 
what do you intend to do? Dp you want 
to do party polittcs, or enter the govern- 
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meat as a minister, or simply be an MP? 
A; At the moment it would reaUy be 
getting established here as an Mr for 
Amethi, seeing what is really wrong, 
what has to be done, getting an oper¬ 
ational set-up going here, which will 
take a full year or niaybe more. 

<?; That means, basically serving your 
constituency. 

A: Basically, the constituency. 

Q; As an MP would you challenge the 
government if necessary: for example if 
the government did not fulfil the'de¬ 
mands p/ Amethi constituency? 

A; That would have to be done through 
a party forum. 

Q: I am not asking you to break the 
whip, but surely it is the joh of an MP to 
keep the government on its toes. 

A: Certainly. If the government started 
doing something which was violently* 
against what the electorate wanted, if it 
was really upsetting them, then the 
government would nave to be chal¬ 
lenged. 


e ; Now for a question whose answer 
all the chief ministers must be 
awaiting with bated breath: are you 
going to interfere with the functioning 
of the Congressff) chief ministers? 

A; Not at all. You see, as long as the 
chief m’inisters are performing well, 
nobody even talks about them. It is the 
chief ministers who do not perform who 
get into all sorts of controversies, all 
sorts of names are bandied around: 
so-and-so has done this, so-and-so has 
done that: but the fact i.s, they are not 
performing. You hear very few things 
against Vishwanath (Pratap Singh, 
chief minister of UP); you hear very 
few things against Antulay (chief minis¬ 
ter of Maharashtra). 

Q: Antulay? I’ve heard a great deal 
about Antulay. 

A: In the last two months he has got 
into some controversies, but, on the 
whole he has done a fairly good job; 
Vishwanath too has done a good job. 
There are another few people about 
whom you don’t hear controversies; 
about others, there is no end to the 
controversies. 

Q: You went to Biharsharif with 
your mother. 

A: Only up to Patna. 

Q: But you were aware of what was 
pening in Biharsharif. 
l: Yes. 

Q: Can you, with a clean conscien¬ 
ce, allow the kind of mismanagement 
that went on in those riots? It is aoiaz- 
ing, the sheer mismanagement by the 
government. 

A: 1 know. No, you can’t possibly 
allow it. But, there is a very serious 
problem here: the problem is in the 
hire gnd the fire. There is nothing you 
can do (about government servants). 
There is no way you can substantially 
punish anyone who bungles. There is no 
way. 

Q: You can certginly punish the 
chief minister, and then the chief 
secretary, and the message will go 
down the line — 

A: Okay; supposing a magistrate 
bungles. All ruht, the chief minister is 
responsible, so you sack the chief 
minister. But.the m^strate continues; 
if he doesn’t continue here, he con¬ 
tinues there; he opens fire somewhere 
else. You can do nothing with that man. 
Q; You mean thefe is no solution to 
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the problem of irreaponaiUe bureauc- 
rata? 

A: Anything happens, they get an 
order from the court. You can’t sack 
anybody. 

O; That sounds very pessimistic. 

A: Abbi Air India he case main kye 
hua hai (What has happened in the Air 
Jndia case)? I don’t know what rule-it is 
in the airline rules, but the Bombay 
Hi(A Court has said that they cannot 
anybody. No matter what. 

Q; Are vou saying that nobody is 
accountable for anything in this 
country? 

A: You tell me. Let’s take the Air 
India business: sabotage, PM involved, 
whatever, all that aside—we will not go 
into those complications. There was 
serious negligence of duty. The author¬ 
ities filed an FIR. If there is a robbep' 
in your house, if there is a murder in 
your house, you keep the evidence; you 
don’t send it to Singapore and then call 
-the police. The CBI reached Bombay, 
■and found that the plane, (Makalu) had 
reached Singaoore—all the cables 
already removed, put in a hangar. Ab 
woh bechare CBI wale dekhenge kya 
wahan jaake? They can’t fingerprint, 
thev can’t check for anything. Some¬ 
body has to be accountable out nere...In 
Bombay airport people just, walk into 
the hangar! There was a case of a girl 
being raped in an empty aircraft! Some¬ 
body has to be accountable for all this. 

Q: What remedy are you sug¬ 
gesting? 

■ A: I don’t know yet. Baith ke baat 
karenge, dekhenge kya hota hai (We’ll 
sit and talk, see what happens). But 
something has to be done somewhere. 
There has to be accountability. Today if 
you don’t perform as editor of your 
magazine, you get sacked. You have to 
perform to remain there. That same 
thing must come into the government. 
There may be a little more control, so 
that such powers are not misused, hut 
accountability must be there. 

Q: Are you suggesting a curb in 
trade union rights? 

A; No, no. I was quite a noisy mem¬ 
ber of our union (while a pilot in Indian 
Airlines). 

S : You are not suggesting a return 
le kind of liberty given in hiring 
and firing during the Emergency? 

A: No, certainly not. Certainly not. 
That is why I said that it requires a lot 
of going into to see what controls there 
should be. 

Q: The time for your next meeting 
is drawing near, so I will end with a last 
question—and we’ll end with a ques¬ 
tion capable of embarrassing you. It is 
said that you have sidetracked ail those 
who were close to your brother Sanjay. 

A: Who were Sanjay’s followers 
that I have sidetracked? 

S ; One hears names like Kamal 
or Tytler... 

A: How has Kamal Nath been sidet¬ 
racked? In what way has he been 
sidetracked? 

Q: They are not as powerful as they 
were during Sanjay's lifetime. 

A; But r am not as powerful as he 
(Sanjay) was. 1 pannot uish out power. 
If 1 was going to use power, I could 
distribute some of it to you. Par agar 
main hi nahin kar raha boon to tumhe 
kya kame doonga (But if I mvself don’t 
have the power, how can 1 let you be 
powerful)? I honestly don’t think any- 
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m I would rather start at the base 
and rise little by little. 

« -r^le flgaro..l6 Sept. 1980 

m I am hot sure bow much J would 
be able to do. Or, would it be one 
more person to add to the confu¬ 
sion? 
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body is being ignored; they are all 
being actively involved at their specific 
levels. Kama! Nath is a fairly frequent 
speaker in Parliament; when I say that 
1 don't mean he talks on his own, he ts 
asked by the party to speak in Parlia¬ 
ment. He is used in committes, he is- 
used in other places; he does work for 
the party in various places. Similarly,* 
the other younger MPs are involved. I 


am not aware of anybody who is not. 

Q: You don’t think there is any- ; 
thing called a Sanjay lobby which is j 
basically Sissatisfied with the present i 
state of affairs? 

A; I am not sure what they were i 
doing before, so I am not sure what thev. | 
expect to do now. But 1 don’t think 
there is reason for anybody to be dis- j 
satisfied- V I 
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By Rajinder Puri 
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I HERE is much talk today ab¬ 
out clouds of war wiiich 
threaten the subcontinent. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
started it; other Congress 
took up the cry. It made a nice 
diversion. And anyway people don’t 
take such things too seriously. Politi¬ 
cians of the subcontinent are in the 
habit of crying wolf. 

The trouble with crying wolf is of 
course that people get complacent. 
Can the wolf of war really ambush us? 
Even West Bengal chief minister Jyoti 
Basu has now joined the chorus; he 
fears Pakistan’s intentions because 
America is arming it. It is amusing to 
note how well our leaders smell the 
smoke but choose to point their noses 
the wrong way. 

There certainly is today a threat of 
war looming over the subcontinent. 
But it does not arise from fresh sup¬ 
plies of American arms to Pakistan 
which, in any case will become ready 
for use and a relevant factor only after 
a good deal of time. The war threat is 
much more imminent: it arises from a 
possible change in Pakistan’s relations 
with the Soviet Union. Nobody quite 
knows the true nature of the Soviet- 
Pak relationship today. And it is this 
fact which reafiy bothers the Indian 
government. 

As far back as late 1979 a very quiet 
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dialogue between the Soviet Union 
and Pakistan was already under way. 
According to informed speculation the 
dialogue concerned itself primarily 
with prospects of normalising rela¬ 
tions between Afghanistan and Pakis¬ 
tan. It should be borne in mind that 
this was before the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the murder of Amin. 

It is unlikely that Pakistan had an 
inkling of the impending invasion. The 
effect on the Pakistani leaders of the 
surprise Soviet invasion must have 
been traumatic. It was the classic 
Soviet psychological destabiliser. Af¬ 
ter a whiff of the carrot came a wallop 
with the stick. First Pakistani reac¬ 
tions to the invasion were predictable. 
There was panic and pathetic depend¬ 
ence on the West. Arms for Afghan 
insurgents based in Pakistan were 
stepped up and British foreign secre^ 
ary Lord Carrington’s gruff blunt 
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noises of support were lapped up. 

However, a change in Pakistan’s 
attitude came about pretty soon. 
Though President Zia continued to 
make the same noises there was a 
subtle but perceptible, shift in his 
attitude. For one thing Pakistan be¬ 
came increasingly cold towards the 
Afghan insurgents based on her soil. 
Gradually the insurgents were starved 
of their supply Of arms. Also, despite 
cordiality on surface the Pakistanis 
were not without moments of tension 
and distrust in their dealings with 
America. The Americans were re¬ 
portedly keen to give arms with cer¬ 
tain built-in safeguards for their use 
which might allow them a presence in 
Pakistan to enable closer monitoring 
of events there. The Pakistanis were 
resisting this'. 

It was this resistance by Pakistan 
and her continuing dialogue with the 
Soviets which created a quiet crisis of 
confidence in both Wawington and 
Riyadh. It was also vefy cunous how 
the clamour against American arms 
for Pakistan raised by the opposition 
got such free play in Pakistan’s con¬ 
trolled press without disturbing the 
Zia regime. Obviously there was Zia’s 
inspiration behind this clamour. 

The Saudis, who financed two divi¬ 
sions for their own use raised by 
Pakistan, are reportedly developing 
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second thoughts about the wisdom of 
that decision. It is understood that a 
reference to doubts about Pakistan’s 
future direction came up when the 
Saudi Foreign Minister conferred re- 
centjy with Mrs Gandhi. 

The Americans, the Saudis, the 
Chinese and the Indian Government 
are all closely watching how relations 
between Islamabad and Moscow de¬ 
velop. According to diplomatic sources 
a big breakthrough in the Soviet-Pak 
dialogue occurred on September 29 
last year when on Mr Agha Shahi’s 
initiative he conferred for 70 minutes 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
at the UN. Both leaders reportedly 
came out of the meeting locked in an 
embrace and oozing cordiality. 

It is understood that Mr Gromyko 
outlined the terms on which a Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan could be 
effected as well as a proposal for 
settling differences between Pakistan 
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and Afghanistan with regard to the 
Durand Line. Almost immediately af¬ 
ter the meeting with his Pakistani 
counterpart Mr Gromyko returned to 
Moscow on September 29 itself. 

More recently, on May 12 this year, 
two items appeared on the same day 
from Islamabad and Moscow. 

Official spokesmen in Islamabad 
confirmed that at long last the Pakis¬ 
tan government had finally reached 
agreement with the 'Americans on 
terms for receiving arms worth a ma¬ 
jor chunk of the 2.5 billion dollar aid 
package spread over five years start¬ 
ing next October. The first military aid 
component was expected to reach only 
by October 1982. This announcement 
created ‘atmosphere.’ In the immedi¬ 
ate context, however, it had little 
relevance. And indegd the very next 
day the House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee in America decided unanimous¬ 
ly to defer the decision on arms aid to 
Pakistan pending further clarifica¬ 
tions by the State Department about 
Pakistan’s proposed nuclear program¬ 
me. Which for all practical purposes 
left things pretty much as they were. 

In Moscow Pravda that day carried 
an article accusing Pakistan of creat¬ 
ing tensions with India and Afghanis¬ 
tan. In one curious passage the article 
said: “Having submitted to USA’s 
pressure President Zia took an about 


turn in Pakistan’s relationship with 
Afghanistan.” Which "about turn" by 
President Zia did the article refer to? 
What assurances had President Zia 
conveyed to the Soviets which now 
made them feel let down? 

What makes matters really confus¬ 
ing is that one is never sure whether 
the Soviets are giving genuine express¬ 
ion to their views or imparting disin¬ 
formation. The major powers having 
got wind of the Soviet-Pak parleys it 
would not be beyond the ingenuity of 
the Soviet Union and Pakistan to in¬ 
dulge in histrionics and put the world 
off their scent. 

It would be much safer to assess the 
outcome of the Soviet-Pak dialogue, 
which undoubtedly has been held at a 
very serious level, on the basis of the 
long-term interests of both powers. 
Indeed it was Pakistan’s seeming 
obduracy in disregarding her perma¬ 
nent long-term interests after the 


Nobody quite knows the 
tr„ a nature rb Soviet-Pak 
relationship today And it is 
this fact whicn r^. ally 
bothers the Indian 
gove/ni'K.-nt. 







Soviet invasion of Afghanistan which 
first alerted the Indian government 
about her possible moves under the 
surface. The most obvious consequ¬ 
ence of the Soviet action in Afghanis¬ 
tan, which immediately seized the 
world’s imagination, was the enhanced 
threat it posed to Pakistan’s security. 
There was a rush of sympathy for 
Pakistan, even among traditionally 
hostile circles in India. It was during 
this period that, briefly, the prospects 
of a genuine thaw in Indo Pak rela¬ 
tions appeared feasible. That moment 
soon vanished. Indian opposition lead¬ 
ers rose to the occasion and created a 
public climate conducive fur achieving 
a breakthrough by our government in 
its relations with Pakistan. Instead, 
the government appeared impotent. 
Indo-Pak contacts never seemed to 
transcend the level of inane pleasan¬ 
tries. 

At the same time Mis Gandhi 
appeared reluctant to annoy the least 
Soviet susceptibilities on the Afgha¬ 
nistan action which in truth had vis¬ 
ibly disurbed her. India's support for 
the Soviet position was not, therefore, 
sufficiently robust to have pleased 
overmuch the Kremlin. That was the 
period, during 1980, when the Indian 
government appeared adrift and most 
isolated. In fact, the Government was 
in a quandary. Understandably, be¬ 
cause It was beginning to fear that it 
had become the victim of a fearful 
deception. Only now, slowly, the 
pieces are falling in place and tup 
obey planners are regaining their 
earings. 

The Government was understand¬ 
ably reticent about its quiet informal 
feelers to probe Pakistani reactions to 
the prospects of closer cooperation 
between our two countries. This was in 
early 1980, a little after the Soviet 
.occupation of Afghanistan The Pakis¬ 
tanis were polite and seemingly grate¬ 
ful for gestures of sympathy but 
curiously inflexible in their approach, 
which precluded real prospects of col¬ 
laboration In the absence of a positive 
Pakistani response the Government 
was hesitant to annoy the Soviets more 
than was necessary. 

In fact the government was puzzled. 
Pakistan’s professed alarm over the 
new Soviet proxmity did not square 
with her refusal to strike any kind of 
reasonable deal with India. Instead 
the leaders of Pakistan appeared 
ifl 


obsessed with the need to acquire 
nuclear capability and a large stock¬ 
pile of sophisticated arms to couivter 
possible Soviet efforts to destabilise 
their country. 

■ ^ With her two potentially hostile 
fronts against India and Soviet- 
occupied Afghanistan the Pakistani 
yearning for increased military 
strength in favour of accommodation 
with India appeared irrational and 
hysterical. And President Zia and fore¬ 
ign minister Agha Shahi are neither 
irrational nor hysterical: they are both 
cold-blooded realists. President Zia’s 
refusal to respond to the discreet Indi¬ 
an bid could therefore be due only to 
some card up his sleeve. 

What President Zia was holding up 
his sleeve was of course his Soviet 
card. 

A lot depends therefore on the 
Soviet options in Pakistan and what 
use the Kremlin makes of them. This is 
the crucial aspect on which the future 
peace of the subcontinent rests. 

The liberation of Bangladesh and 
the occupation of Afghanistan were 
two milestones for the Soviet Union in 
their quest for extending influence 
south of the Durand Line. The emerg¬ 
ence of Bangladesh significantly 
weakened Pakistan economically to 
make it a ripe plum for the Soviet 
bear. It was around this time that the 
idea of the Pakistani steel plant with 
Soviet aid involving transportation of 
raw material overland from the Soviet 
Union to Pakistan was mooted. Add to 
that Moscow’s more recent offer of a 
nuclear reactor to Islamabad. Clearly 
the consolidation of Pakistan as a 
viable Soviet-dominated state is one 
option before Moscow. This option 
resupposes Pak-Afghan unity and sta- 
ility for the Zia regime. The Soviet- 
Pak dialogue over the past eighteen 
months must have been exploring pre¬ 
cisely these aspects. 

If the Soviet Union chooses this 
option and decides to cooperate with 
President Zia it should be obvious 
what the latter would seek in return. 
First he would want assurances of 
peace on the Pak-Afghan border to 
enable him to concentrate on the Indo- 
Pak front Secondly, he would want 
assurances that the Soviet Union 
would exert her pressure in favour of 
peace and ‘the prevention of world 
war’ at an appropriately early stage of 
a quick sharp Indo-Pak war. 


For, there is just one conceivable 
way by which President Zia can really 
stabilise himself and emerge as a hero 
id the Islamic world. And that is by 
annexing Kashmir. And the only con¬ 
ceivable way by which this could be 
accomplished would be through a sur¬ 
prise savage attack and a quick cease- 
nre imposed through the pressure of 
the superpowers. An Indian intelli- 

f ence profile drawn up on President 
ia suggests that he is one Pakistani 
leader capable of such a daring gam¬ 
ble and “doing a Sadat’’ against India. 

The Soviets haye another option in 
Pakistan. They can help topple Presi¬ 
dent Zia and balkanise Pakistan. They 
would then bring into play their Bhut¬ 
to-family card. The recent skyjacking 
carried out by Pakistani insurgents 
based in Kabul gives clear indication 
of Soviet backing. Murtuza Bhutto, the 
late President’s son, was also among 
those based in Kabul during the past 
year. 

A curious theory has surfaced 
among pro-Bhutto circles in the 
West—that the skyjacking had Zia’s 
own collusion. Among others the Lon¬ 
don-based Pakistani Tariq Ali is cre¬ 
dited with this view. If this is correct it 
would be eloquent evidence of how 
deep the Zia-Moscow relationship 
runs. These traditionally pro-Left 
Bhutto elements in the West point to 
Major-General Kim Philby of the 
Soviet KGB, the noted defector from 
British intelligence to Moscow, as the 
mastermind of this operation. 

This theory appears farfetched. 
And the barely concealed effort to 
draw a distinction between the opera¬ 
tions of Moscow and Kim Philby is 
naive to the point of absurdity. What 
cannot be denied is the Soviet involve¬ 
ment in the hijacking. And it denotes 
the leverage Moscow has for any des¬ 
tabilising plans to balkanise Pakistan. 
In such a Pakistan not only would 
Moscow stabilise her occupation of 
Afghanistan but obtain footholds in 
even more strategic areas of present 
Pakistan. It is in this overall context 
that the impending visit to New Delhi 
by Chinese foreign minister Huang 
Hua will have to be viewed. The 
Soviets cannot be happy with the visit. 
And any event which could throw 
off-balance the Sino-lndian dialogue 
would not be unwelcome to them. 

It is in this context also that the 
Indian government’s wariness with the 
Soviets and increasing hostility with 
domestic communists will have to be 
viewed. So far the Soviets have given 
no indication of a. change in their 
stance with India. Indeed, the high- 
ranking Soviet chief of army staff who 
in 6arly May Conferred jvith the Indi¬ 
ans in New Delhi could not have been 
more generous or reassuring. Never¬ 
theless no government is in a mood to 
take chances wth developments in 
South Asia. Anything can happen. 
Each government seems to be reap¬ 
praising existing alignments and ex¬ 
ploring new alignments. Endless per¬ 
mutations are possible. Today there 
pervades a kina of flux in South Asia 
which best breeds wars and miscal¬ 
culations. ■ 
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The trials of 
Swami Agnivesh 

Haryana's Janata Party MLA, Swami Agnivesh, has incur¬ 
red the wrath of Haryana chief minister, Mr Bhajan Lai, for 
fighting for the rights of bonded labourers working in the 
brick-kilns ond stone quarries of the state. Vivek Sengupta 

reports. 



Swami Agnivesh 


O n the morning of 8 May 
1981, acting under direc¬ 
tions from “higher quar¬ 
ters,” the staff of Haryana 
Bhawan, New Delhi, a.ssisted 
by CID officials, broke open the door 
of room number 14A allotted to Swami 
Agnivesh, a Haryana Janata Party 
MLA, and threw out his belongings. 
The Swami was away, having left early 
that morning for Hyderabad. Protest¬ 
ing the eviction, the Swami’t associ¬ 
ates claimed that although he had 
been staying at Haryana Bhawan since 
25 November 1980, he had been re¬ 
newing the allotment, as per rules, 
every week The Bhawan authorities, 
on the other hand, charged that the 
manner of renewal had been procedur- 


ally wrong. 

The highhanded manner in which 
the Bhawan authorities threw out Swa¬ 
mi Agnivesh highlighted the running 
feud between the Janata M1.A and Mr 
Bhajan Lai, the Haryana chief minis¬ 
ter, on the issue of bonded labour in 
brick-kilns and stone quarries of 
Haryana. The Swami has been crusad¬ 
ing against bonded labour and has 
rescued many workers from their bon¬ 
dage. Mr Bhajan Lai, allegedly very 
close to the powerful brick- 
manufacturers’ lobby with some of his 
close relatives owning kilns has denied 
the existence of bonded labour in his 
state both on the floor of the state 
Assembly and outside. Ever since the 
Swami intensified his campaign to free 


bonded labourers, Mr Bhajan Lai has 
launched a personal tirade against 
him. 

Swami Agnivesh knew a day earlier 
that he would be evicted, and in¬ 
formed the press on the evening of 7 
May. He also complained that Mr 
Bhajan Lai had threatened him. He 
complained to the police, but they 
would not admit an FIR against a CM. 
Agnivesh added that Mr Bhajan Lai 
had ordered the transfer of two senior 
Haryana police officers because they 
had actively helped free bonded 
labour. On 13 April, the senior super¬ 
intendent of police (SSP) Karnal, was 
transferred, the day after he had freed 
three children from a brick-kiln, on 
receipt of a complaint from the SSP, 
Jhunjhunu. Rajasthan. Deputy inspec¬ 
tor general of police, Hissar, Mr Lax- 
man Das was moved out after he had 
provided protection while freeing 
bonded workers from a kiln at 
Fatehbad on 2 May. 

While the Swami addressed repor¬ 
ters in Delhi, Mr Bhajan Lai hit out at 
him in Chandigarh. The CM 
threatened that he would use the 
National Security Act against Swami 
Agnivesh if he continued to “mislead” 
brick-kiln workers. The Swami was 
trying to blackmail brick-kiln owners 
to extort money from them, said Mr 
Bhajan Lai. There were no bonded 
labourers in Haryana and if the Swami 
carried on his programmes all develop¬ 
ment work would be hampered. 

Who is Swami Agnivesh and how 
did he get so passionately involved 
with the cause of bonded labourers? 
The 40-year-old ochre-robed, muscular 
Arya Samaji monk from Andhra 
Pradesh was educated in Chhattisgarh 
and Calcutta. He taught commerce for 
a while in Calcutta’s St. Xavier’s col¬ 
lege. In 1968, he left everything and 
moved to Haryana to work for the 
Arya Samaj. In 1970, he became a 
sanyasi and one of the founders of the 
Arya Sabha, a political party which 
fought for popular causes in the state. 
His radical politics brought him in 
direct confrontation with Mr Bansi 
Lai’s government and he was arrested 
as many as 11 times. In 1977, his party 
I merged into the Janata Par». He 
I contested the elections from Pupdri 
s constituency in Kurukshetra district 
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And reached the state Assembly. He 
became the chairman, board of school 
I education and later, minister for 
education. On 8 November 1979, he 
resigned from the state cabinet on the 
jssue of the 17 October firing in Fari- 
dabad which caused the death of 12 
workers. When Mr Bhajan Lai switch¬ 
ed camps last year to join the Coi^es- 
(I) he tried to lure the Swami into 
following him by offering him the 
same post in the Congress(I) cabinet. 
But Swami Agnivesh refused. 

In late 1978, when he was not yet a 
minister, Swami Agnivesh leamt that 
some brick-kiln workers in Rohtak 
district had been mercilessly beaten 
up by hired toughs. Some Dalit Panth¬ 
ers from Delhi took them to the capital 
and organised a protest demonstra- 
rion. They sought the Swami’s help, 
and he cooperated readily. Says the 
■Swami: “This was the first time that I 
learnt of the extent of exploitation 
rampant in the brick-kilns of 
Haryana.” The sheer enormity of num¬ 
bers moved him for there are 1,460 
kilns registered with the state govern¬ 
ment Each kiln has about 200 work¬ 
ers—60“', are from Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 
Ot these, at least 10‘’'o are under bon¬ 
dage. Living in penury in their native 
villages, these largely scheduled caste 
f,amilies of labourers are brought by 
middlemen (Jamadars) to Haryana 
against an initial ‘advance’ (a euphem¬ 
ism for the amount to keep them in 
bondage) of Rs 500. They are made to 
slave for years with little or no wages 
and are given subsistence food. Terro- 
iised into submission, they are beaten 
•ip brutally if they attempt to escape. 

Using his MLA’s influence, the 
.Swami ^gan to try and rescue them. 
To this day, he has directly freed 
several hundred bonded labourers. He 
described the rescue operations in 
detail: “On receipt of information ab¬ 
out the incidence of bonded labour at 
d kiln, we go there with a vehicle, at 
times accompanied by a police party. 
We ask the workers if they are in 
bondage. If they confirm our informa 
non and are not averse to coming with 
us, we bring them out of serfdom. 
Meanwhile, the owner, his toughs and 
sometimes even the police try to ob¬ 
struct us. There have been occasions 
when they have succeeded. Very rare¬ 
ly have I received help from the au¬ 
thorities. 1 have come to realise that 
the exploiting class is in league with 
the authorities and the politicians, 
even if they belong to my own party.” 

Swami Agnivesh has fought against 
the brick-kiln owners both inside and 
outside the state As.sembly. On every 
occasion he raised the matter in the 
Assembly. In the recent budget ses¬ 
sion, the government simply denied 
that there were any bonded labourers. 
On 28 March, the Swami introduced a 
call-attention motion on the issue. In 
his written reply, CM Mr Bhajan Lai 
said that there were no bonded labour¬ 
ers in the brick-kilns of Haryana. The 
Swami says that: “this was a chaUenge 
and to prove the veracity of my motion 
we-undviVQok rescue operations more 


vigorously.” 

While the chief minister protested 
and issued denials, the SSP Karnal 
rescued three children. It was re¬ 
ported widely in the national press. 
Later a UNI report mentioned that the 
MP chief minister, Mr Arjun Singh, 
had acknowledged that labourers from 
MP were being made to work in bon¬ 
dage in Haryana. The labour minister 
of Bihar made a similar statement on 3 
April. 

The Swami has not been deterred 
by Bhajan LaPs threats. Recently, he 
rescued 148 bonded labourers from 
Lakkarpur village. They were lodged 
in a dharamsaJa near Delhi from 
where 52 mysteriously disappeared. 
They had all come from Akola district 
in Maharashtra, and the Swami’s fol¬ 
lowers optimistically assume that they 
went home. The remaining % men, 
women and children, from Chhatis- 
garh in MP, had made the lawns of the 
opulent Madhya Pradesh state guest 
house in the capital their home before 
the state’s resident commissioner 
moved to evict them. But the Swami 
was not one to leave them in the lurch. 
He met the MP deputy chief minister, 
Mr Shivbhanii Singh Solanki, and per¬ 
suaded him to make arrangements foi 
their journey home. 

Meanwhile, the Swami himself was 
unceremoniously thrown out from 
Haryana Bhawan. The eviction has 



been described by the national press 
as “truly shameful” and a “case of 
political vendetta.” The police, howev^. 
err have a different story According to ' 
the Swami, after his possessions had 
been thrown out of the room, the 
Faridabad police came and took away 
a slide projector along with slides 
showing exploitation of brick kiln 
workers, taped cassettes of French and 
Cuban revolutionary songs, and some 
communist literature. The police said 
they required the material for inves¬ 
tigation into a hitherto unkown case 
(No 445 dated 15 November 1979 
under Section 307 and 34 IPC). The 
police, however, issued a receipt for 
the tapes, the literature and the slides 
to the Haryana Bhawan authorities. 
Later, the Haryana police told the 
press that they suspected the monk of 
having “Naxalite links.” 

The Haryana government has, 
obviously, toed the line of the CM. On 
15 May, a Haryana government press 
release asserted that workers in brick¬ 
kilns were only working as contract 
labourers. Swami Agnivesh, the note 
said, has launched a campaign against 
the quarry owners in the Lakkarpur 
area because a “king coloniser” of 
Delhi and friend of Swami Agnivesh 
was financing his movement so that 
work would stop in the quarries. The 
Swami’s friend would then develop the 
areas into real estate. Swami Agnivesh 
replied that he was indeed a friend of 
the real estate tycoon, Mr Ram Adhar, 
but, “he has never asked me to stop 
the quarrying of stone in the Lakkar- 
pui area. Nor am I interested in clos 
ing the quarries. What 1 want is 
bonded labour to end. About the mis¬ 
chievous allegation (of the Haryana 
government), I must say that I hold no 
brief for (Mr) Ram Adhar or anyone 
else who might be wanting to develop 
the area (for real estate) Some of the 
highest officials of Haryana, including 
the chief secretary, and even minis¬ 
ters, have land there. Ram Adhar has 
less land than these people ” 

The Swami is determined to carry 
on his crusade for the bonded labour¬ 
ers. Said he: “ The abolition of bonded 
labour was a part of the 20-poinl 
programme It goes to the ciedit of 
Mrs Gandhi and her government that 
such an exhaustive law was framed in 
1976 and in 1980 they followed it up 
"with the inter-state migration labour 
act But they (the governments) have 
been very lethargic about its imple¬ 
mentation. 1 want to organise my res 
cue teams and organise the kiln and 
quarry workers to make them aware of 
their rights. I want to persuade them 
to stop drinking, gambling and wasting 
money in social func tions, according to 
the teachings of the Arva Samai I 
want to meet the Prime Minister and 
tell her that our crusade is not against 
her or her paity but against a deep 
rooted social inaladv being perpetu 
ated because of exploitative feudal 
and capitalist production relations I 
want to submit a tr.emor.indum to her 
against the way Bhajan I-al is sahotag 
mg the most imjjortdni plank of the 
20 point programme " ■ 







































J f the tiger has to be saved then it has to be loved first, and 
what better way to make it lovable than to collect within 
the covers of a handsomely produced book some of the 
finest photographs of this most handsome of beasts in his 
natural surroundings. The 123 photographs in Guy Mount- 
fort’s 120-page book ^Saving the tiger, Michael Joseph, 
hondon, £7.95) are easily its strongest point and the 
publishers acclaim the title as “the fullest pictorial docu¬ 
mentation of tigers ever assembled in a book. ” The superb 
reproduction of the colour photographs makes the book a 
fvisual treat and is apt to turn the most unadventurous of 
^ Jty-dwellers into ardent fans of the lord of the jungle. The 
author, a naturalist and campaigner for the rescue of 
endangered species, is one of the best qualified to write on 


the ti^er as it was he who initiated the world campaign to 
save It in 1969. And the tiger has certainly been brought 
back from the brink. In 1969 there were roughly 5,000 
tigers left, compared to 1,00,000 in 1930. In 1979 the total 
had risen to 6,400. The text, which serves as a good 
introduction to those who wish to have some idea of the 
tiger in the wild, who threatened it and how it is being 
saved, is largely a summary of the pioneering scientific 
investigation done by George Schaller, Charles McDougal 
and Kailash Sankhala. It is gratifying to know that the 
government of India has right from 1969 done more than its 
due share to save the tiger. And how much has it all cost .so 
far? In comparative terms, the price of a single modern 
bomber aircraft! 
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analysis 


Gujarat: 

Graveyard 


of Mahatma’s 
hopes 


MADHU LIMAYE proposes 
a new and more equitable 
system of reservations 


T he first quarter of 1981 has 
seen the outbreak of a bitter 
social conflict in Gujarat over 
the issue of reservation. This 
agitation has -been .spon.sorcd 
by vested interests and is utterly des¬ 
tructive of national integration and 
social progress. The reactionary ele¬ 
ments have tried to capitalise on the 
discontent that existed among a sec¬ 
tion of the students in regard to admis¬ 
sion to post-graduate courses of medic¬ 
al studies. This might have been the 
immediate cau.se, but the subsequent 
unfolding of the agitation showed that 
the entile policy in regard to reserva¬ 
tion IS now under challenge. From 
l>osi-graduate medical studies the pro¬ 
test spread to reservation in all educa¬ 
tional institutions, and later, reserva¬ 
tion in government services itself was 
questioned Some surviving members 
of the Constituent Assembly have 
even called for an end to reserved 
seats in the legislatures. 

All this bodes ill for national unity 
and threatens to start a caste war. 
Already many lives have been lost, 
and if the authorities do not deal with 
the agitation skilfully and firmly it will 
spiead to other parts of the country 
also Already there is a sense of in¬ 
security among the harijans and the 
adivasis, and the backward classes, 
too, are nervous. 

'However, this counter offensive 
against social equality is not a new 
phenomenon We witnessed the 
iiaughty reaction of the upper castes in 
Bihar three years ago, when the Kar- 
poon Thdkur government tried to re¬ 
deem the promise made in the Janata 
party manifesto in 1977 about reserva¬ 
tion for backward classes. Theie were 
aisuti, looting and burning of buses on 
a large scale. The ruling castes are not 
prepared to tolerate any infringement 
ot their privileged status. What is 
infinitely saddening is the tact that 
such a movement should have arisen 
in a state which gave the nation the 
unique gift of Mahatma Gandhi. Gu- 
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jarat today has become the graveyard 
of the ideals and hopes of the father of 
the nation. 

Wrong economic policies, inflation, 
slow pace of economic development, 
shrinking employment opportunities, 
and continuing destruction of hand¬ 
icrafts and cottage industries due to 
large-scale factory production are all 
stoking the fires of discontent. Add to 
this the factional conflict within the 
Congress(I) in Gujarat and you have 
all the ingredients of an explosive 
situation. Inevitably, the weaker sec¬ 
tions suffer. This is not surprising. In 
western countries, at present in the 
grip of an economic crisis also, the 
immigrants, the browns and the blacks 
are the targets of racial intolerance. 
We have no moral right to read lec¬ 
tures to others when we have failed to 
protect the weaker people of our own 
country. 

Without the abolition of the caste 
.system based on birth we can neither 
defend our national independence nor 
preserve our national unity. The demo¬ 
cratic system which our country has 
adopted cannot be harmonised with 
the hierarchical social order. Any 
attempt to perpetuate the caste sys 
tern will weaken the foundation of 
democracy Equality between man and 
man is the heart of democracy. The 
adoption of the principle of special 
opportunities and reservation, there¬ 
fore, is inevitable if we want to remove 
the age-old injustice and end the 
oppression and exploitation of large 
sections of our population. 

1 do not maintain that the reserva¬ 
tion system is ideal, nor does anyone 
want to make it permanent. But I must 
unambiguously state that the ideas 
and tests about merit, competitive 
selection and equal opportunities are 
bogus and irrelevant in an unequal 
society. The issue is whether we 
should continue the already existing 
system of vast and disproportionate 
reservation on the basis of birth and 
traditional social dominance (as also 


“reservation by the purse”) or adopt a 
system of special opportunities and 
reservation for the socially backward /i 
and disadvantaged sections designed 
to raise these classes and establish 
social equality. 

The poll manifesto of the undivided 
Janata party in 1977, and later the 
election platform of the Lok Dal (1979) 
had accepted the principle of reserva¬ 
tion unequivocally. They had prom¬ 
ised to reserve 25 to 30 per cent of 
government posts for backward class 
people. It is both unwise and immoral 
to wriggle out of this commitment. 

Those who denounce reservation 
for harijans, adivasis and backward 
classes have always acqujpsced in re¬ 
servation based on traditional social 
dominance and money power. What \ 
else is the .system of capitation fee? ' 
Many ministers, bureaucrats, 
businessmen and other powerful peo¬ 
ple have secured admission for their 
children from “public schools” upward 
by paying huge sums of money. These 
misguided students, who are venting 
their spleen on the weaker sections in 
Gujarat, never organised any move 
ment against special schools and 
capitation fees. Do they not know that 
merit test is not applicable to those 
students whose rich parents can afford 
to make donations and pay large 
capitation fees? 

I am astonished at the statement of 
the old Constituent Assembly mem¬ 
bers It IS obvious that Gandhiji's im¬ 
pact on them was extremely superfi¬ 
cial. It is,therefore,necessary to recall 
the events of the early Thirties The 
British had already set Muslims 
against Hindus through the mechan¬ 
ism of separate electorate under the 
Morley-Minto Reforms. Their com¬ 
munal award of 1932 sought to do the 
same in regard to harijans To Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi this was totally unaccept¬ 
able. He prepared to resist the mis¬ 
chief by undertaking a fast unto death 
and by simultaneously launching a 
harijan uplift movement. The British 
efforts to further divide Indians were 
frustrated, and a .settlement was ar 
rived at. ■ 

It should be remembered that all 
the then leaders of Hindu opinion had 
given a solemn undertaking that they 
would root out the poison of untoucha- 
bility from India’s body social. Various 
constitutional provisions, such as Arti¬ 
cles 15, 16, 27, 46, 332, 335, 338 and 
,340, were designed to redress the 
age-old grievance of the scheduled 
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Ldstes, scheduled tribes and backward 
classes. Now sinister attempts are 
under foot to reverse the course of 
^ national policy. Some of these 
attempts are crude and open. Others 
are masked and subtle. It is a subtle 
,vav of attacking the reservation policy 
ni concede the principle of reservation 
.iiid criticise its implementation. 

It IS argued that the reservation 
policy has not brought about any 
general improvement in the economic 
condition of these sections. But this is 
not the point at issue at all. The 
leservation policy was not adopted to 
improve their economic condition. To 
achieve economic progiess we must 
get our priorities right We must have 
correct economic policies and 
.ippropriate development program¬ 
mes The reservation policy was de¬ 
signed to raise their social status The 
i ntry into the legislatures and services 
of scheduled castes and scheduled 
miles has certainly helped raise their 
Status. 

Then there is the argument about 
economic backwardness versus social 
liackwardness. In micro terms^socially 
•Old educationally backward classes 
and economically backward classes 
overlap. Social policy cannot be 
1 1 .lined on the basis of individual 
1 .ises It is envy which exaggerates the 
"abuse of reservation safeguards” by a 
low well-to-do harijans. First of all,let 
me say that higher education presup¬ 
poses a certain background, a certain 
favourable environment Upper caste 
people, no matter how poor, enjoy the 
advantage of favourable surroundings. 
It IS iu)t,therefore,surprising that chil¬ 
dren of only those harijans and adiva- 
sis who have slightly improved their 
economic condition are in a position to 
take advantage of those facilities. 
What is true of the scheduled castes 
and schuduled tribes is also true of 
backward artisan castes and farming 
I ommunities, 70 per cent of whom are 
marginal and sub-marginal. For re¬ 
moving the hard.ships of poor upper 
taste youths other remedies must be 
adopted. This problem should not be' 
mixed up with the reservation policy. 

I would suggest an expanded sys¬ 
tem of reservation in terms of four 


ties because quite a few of them are 
not considered backward and enjoy no 
protection whatever. Their anger is 
sought to be diverted by the upper 
castes against the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes and against the 
reservation policy itself. Scheduled 
caste leaders must realise that if they 
don’t make common cause with kisan 
communities, artisans and other back¬ 
ward castes irrespective of religion, 
their constitutional protection will 
soon come under attack and will not 
survive long. The kisan communities 
also must understand this game of 
dividing the kisans and harijans. My 
suggestions, therefore, are as under. 

1. The first category would consist 
of the scheduled castes and tribes. 
These sections already enjoy constitu¬ 
tional protection. Their reservation 
should be continued. 

2 In the second category should be 
placed all the backward communities, 
irrespective of religion Potters, 
smiths, carpenters, barbers, reJix, 
bhanJan's, kevars, Izhavas (Kerala), 
Nadars (Tamil Nadu), Muslim weav¬ 
ers, darjees, etc., Christian fishermen 
and so on will fall under this category. 
.The list IS only illustrative. The share 
of this category in services should be 
equal to theii strength in the total 
population 

.1. In the third category should be 
placed groups which are generally 
known as kisan communities (hut ex¬ 
cluding those included in the fourth 
category) such as Reddy, Kamma, 
Velama (Andhra), Vakkaliga (Karna¬ 
taka), Maratha, Lewa, Mali, Somavam- 
shiya (Maharashtra), Yadav, Kiirmi, 
Lodh, Jat, Gujar, Sami, Koyari, Barai 
(UP, Bihar, MP and Haryana), Khan- 
dayat (Orissa), Patidar (Gujarat), 
Gounder (Tamil Nadu), etc. Muslim 
farming groups will also fall under this 
category. The category’s share should 
be proportionate to their population. 

4. TheJast category should be con¬ 
fined to the uptier castes, such as 
Brahmins, including Bhumihars, 
Kaya-sthas, Thakurs, Khatris, Jains,, 
Parsees, Syrian Catholics and Muslim' 
Shaikhs and Sayyads, ere. These 
groups are today over-represented in 
the services. Their quota should be 


I broad categories. The social, educa¬ 
tional, cultural (and even economic) 
condition of people falling in such 
category would be comparatively 
equal. Each category would get repre¬ 
sentation in services proportionate to 
their population. This would be just 
and equitable to all. Resentment is 
piling up among the kisan communi- 

agitation 



restricted to their strength in the total 
population. 

There should be competition and. 
merit test only within each category 
and not between different categories. 

I would further suggest that the 
above reservation scheme be sup¬ 
plemented by a definite policy deci¬ 
sion to the effect that hereafter in 
gazetted services young people who 
have contracted or are willing to con- 
§ tract inter-caste marfiages alone 
I should be recruited. This would set in 
$ motion a new process of integration 
^ and bring about a radical change in 
I the country’s ethos. A constitutional 
I amendment will be necessary to give 
* effect to this policy. This should be 
done. 

There are some well-meaning peo¬ 
ple who talk of equality of opportunity 
and merit test in the name of excell¬ 
ence and administrative efficiency. 1 


ask why these people do not apply the 
same logic to import policy and foreign 
trade? Why not demolish the walls of' 
import prohibitions, high custom 
duties and tariffs and let the internal 
market be flooded by efficiently and 
cheaply made foreign goods? Will any 
Indian industry survive foreign com¬ 
petition on application of merit test? If 
Indian industries need protection 34 
years after freedom, how can we con¬ 
test the claims of India’s oppressed 
sections who have been unfairly tre¬ 
ated for 3J)00 years for protection and 
special treatment? 

The argument about poverty is adv¬ 
anced by two sets of people; one set 
deliberately wants to sidetrack the 
issue of social inequality and discri¬ 
mination ba.sed on birth The other set 
IS well-intentioned and is concerned 
about genuine hardship cases involv¬ 
ing poverty. 1 shall address myself to 
the second set only 

I concede that these people are 
highlighting a genuine grievance. 1 
would say that only the groups (in 
•category four) which are over¬ 
represented in services in relation to 
their population (i e the forward com- 
•munities) should be regarded fit for 
apjilyiiig the additional test of econo¬ 
mic backwardness. However, econo¬ 
mic criteria cannot be applied to those 
categories and social groups which are 
getting much less than their due with¬ 
out doing them grave injustice. So I 
suggest that let the economic criteria 
be first applied to categoiy four, which 
comprises the upper castes among the 
Hindus and advanced sections of the 
minoritie.s. To those in this category 
who aie economically well off 1 would 
say: leave government jobs to your 
poor brethren; you possess traditions, 
wealth and influence The private sec¬ 
tor is very large and will continue to 
be large. 'These people have done well 
in this sector, and they will, I am sure, 
do still better if motivated to do so In 
the process, they will not only improve 
their own condition, they will also do 
good by generating employment for 
others. 

Another aspect of inequality is the 
low status of women in our society. In 
each category special measures will 
have to be devised to remove the 
handicaps which women experience. 
Without sustained efforts their lot will 
not improve 

It may be said that this plan will 
create fresh divisions within our socie¬ 
ty. This objection is superficial. Those 
who have a burning hatred for inequal¬ 
ity and oppression will readily con¬ 
cede that we are not creating any new 
divisions. We are only taking note of 
the realities, and, while meeting the 
pressing requirements of equity and 
justice, are unleashing new fortes of 
unity. This alone will enable us to 
create a society where there are no 
restrictions to who you sit down to eat 
with and whom you marry. Some may 
charge that this plan will divide Hin¬ 
dus, Muslims and Christians. My 
answer is that we must, weaken the 
forces of communalism and unite a]l 
Indians. 
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G one are Goa’s days of glory. 

Today’s international jet-set 
pleasure spot is Kerala's still 
idyUic Kovalam beach. An 
ever-bright sun, dark grey 
d palm-lined fringes create a 
temptation too hard for both rich and 
poor tourists from all over the world to 
resist. The result is as pleasurable as 
the beach’s beauty (see pictures). 

The credit for making Kovalam 
what it is today, perhaps, should go to 


the Indian Tourism Development Cor¬ 
poration (ITDC). Once ITDC realised 
the potentialities of the Trivandrum 
beach, the pure-sell copy began going 
out to holtdayers the world over— 
especially in the West. They flocked in 
thousands, rich and poor alike. For, in 
Kovalam, one can have a good time for 
as little as Rs ten to Rs 1,000 every 
day. 

Apart from the three or four 
months when bathing in the sea is 









resort caters only to foreigners. Said 
Mr Babu, “In fact, even during the 
peak season, November to May, the 
break up is 50 per cent foreigners and 
SO per cent Indians. I am trying to get 
as many Indian visitors as possible. A; 
conference hall has been sanctioned 
and when that facility will be ready, 
we will be brimming even during the 
off-season.” 

Ashoka Hotel may be for the well- 
off—but they remain behind closed 
doors most of the time. A rope mesh 
has been strung along the whole beach 
% to prevent oustsiders from entering 
™ the beach. The rich, however, do not 
% make up most of the people who visit 
2 Kovalam, but common foreign Tourists 


forbidden, the five-star Ashoka Hotel 
remains fully occupied. Even during 
the off-season, ITDC offers rooms at 
'Concessional rates to Indians for Rs 63 
a room—a mouth-watering offer to 
many who find boarding rates in Kova¬ 
lam prohibitive. 

The Ashoka Hotel and the beach 
resort has been rated among the top 
300 hotels in the world. While all other 
five-star hotels charge double rates in 
Kovalam, Ashoka Hotel still remains 
the cheapest. As the suave and de¬ 
bonair Mr Satish Babu, manager of the 
hotel, explained: “Our aim is not just 
commercial. We have also to promote 
tourism and thus earn foreign ex¬ 
change.” 

It is a misconception that the beach 





do These men and women move about 
freely in the nude, livening up pro¬ 
ceedings. And the locals have made 
the best of the boom. They rent out 
part of their thatched huts and share 
food and beds with the “whites.” Small 
restaurants with exotic names like 
“Velvet Dawn” and “Sun and Waves” 
have mushroomed to cushion the 
burgeoning tourist boom. Although, 
the more conservative among the local 
people frown on the activities of the 
foreigners, the more enterprising 
among them have made money by 
peddling drugs. This has onlv made 
Kovalam the ideal resort for pleasure- 
seekers and of course, voyeurs galore. 
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Every month,^^^ver two thousand 
parents—introduce their children 
to electronics^-'^ss^the technology 
of the future,^‘n the most practical 
way th^» >e ^ 



Thanks to Do-it-yourself Kits! 

Transistor Radios • Stereo Amplifiers • TV Sets 

When your child's face lights up with a sense of self-achievement, no place on earth can be quite 
as beautifully bright as your own home. Mere words cannot adequately express your joy and pride. 

Jetking Do-it-yourself Kits can be more than a mere source of joy for your child. They could well 
be his first practical introduction to a technology on which the world's future so largely depends. 

So could his. 

Step-by-easy-achievable-step I 

Light up your home with a young smile of seif-achievementi 

r------ 

To; Jetking Kits Indie. 350, Lamington Road. Bombay-400 007. Tel: 357101. 

Please send me your easy-to-follow, step-by-logical-step, detailed Instruction Manual: 
a 1-Band Radio □ 2-Band Radio □ 3-Band Radio □ Amplifier □ TV Set. Language preferred: 

□ English □ Hindi. I am enclosing □ Rs. 10 for MW/2-Band Radio □ Rs. 20 for 3-Band 
Radio/Ampiifier □ Rs. 50 for TV Set. This amount is deductible when I buy the Kit. 


Name:. 


.Address: 


(Use BLOCK letters) 

If I am fully satisfied. I will send for the Kit by VPP against an advance of Rs. 25 only. 



Oo-it-yourielf Kits 


AVAILABLE FROM (Cities and phone numbers) 

INDIA BOOK HOUSE PVT LTD: Bangalore-26103 • Bombay-242586 • Calcutta-236944 • Chandigarh- 
31667 • Hyderabad-64945 • Madras-85568 • New Delhi-268449. 

ALSO AVAILABLE AT; Bangalore: Kanchan Radio Corp • Vishal Electronics* Bombay: N.C. Electronics — 
350041 • Calcutta: Railton Electronics—277119 « Cochin: Expo Electronic Components • Cuttack: Cuttack 
Music House • Hubli: Gokhale Agencies • Madras: Singh Trading Co—844169 * Madurai: Universal Electr¬ 
onics • Mysore: Ashok Electronics • New Delhi: Kamal Stores—565864 • Puna: Trio Radio & Electric 
Corp—454329. 
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THE WORLD 


Briefly 


Loren at, a loss 

Sometime ago, the Italian 
<.>overnment ordered a raid on 
Mtiress Sophia Loren’s 
,pra'yling villa and seized a 
number ot paintings and 
other valuable works of art 
rhis booty, according to Ita 
li,in finance ministry sources, 
will soon be auctioned to re- 
lover part of the income tax 
debt owed by the actress and 
her husband. Carlo Fonti, to 
the government. 



No sex for 
a decade 

'I he world’s longest run¬ 
ning lomedy. No set please — 
ivf arc Hiitish. celebrates its 
!(lih anniversary at Strand 
Iheatre in London on 4 June 
this year 

Spy is 
honoured 

Richard Sorge, who oper¬ 
ated as a Russian spy in Japan 
fiom 19LJ to ’41, warned Mos 
cow of Hitler’s invasion and 
was subsequently captured 
and executed by the 
Japanese, has been honoured 
by the .Soviets with a Moscow 
street named after him and a 
special postage stamp And 
recently, a monument dedi¬ 
cated to him was unveiled at 
Baku 111 the republic of Azer¬ 
baijan where Sorge had spent 
his childhood. 


Backseat 

driver 

“Make sure you have your 
keys,” says a petulant female 
voice to the drivei leaving his 
driving seat The peevish 
voice comes from a compute¬ 
rised backseat-driver gadget 
invented by a Japanese car 
manufacturer Among the 
computer's other duties, it 
scolds motorists if they 
"lolate driving rules. 

Rags to riches 

Tom Gray (.SS) had been 
jobless for eight months and 
was living on a 1.10-a-week 
government dol<> before he 
was elected mayor of Peter¬ 
borough (England) in May 
this year He is now entitled 
to a chauffeur-driven 
limousine, a monthly allo¬ 
wance of £J,(X)0 and an unli¬ 
mited number of lunches and 
dinners at functions 


State of US secretary 


h ven before US secretary 
Ilf slate Alexander Haig went 
to Syracuse University in New 
York to receive his honorary 
doctorate recently, the signs 
were ominous: Sir Moses Fin¬ 
ley, profes.sor of ancient his 
tory and master of Darwin 
College, Cambridge, who was 
also to receive a Syracuse 
University degree, refused to 
at lend the ceremony because 
he felt that his presence 
would suggest support for Mr 
Haig’s foreign policy. As 
things turned out, it was 
Haig’s foreign policy which 
caused the trouble. The 
IB.OOO students of the uni¬ 
versity showed considerable 
initial tolerance when they 
sal through a good pan of Mr 
Haig’s speech on the “spir¬ 


itual exhaustion” of the 
Soviet people who now face 
“an extremely gloomy fu 
ture.” Mr Haig contended, “a 
slate as powerful and ambi¬ 
tious as the Soviet Union may 
be more dangerous because 
Its weaknesses run to the 
heart of its system.” Getting 
finally to the point, Mr Haig 
declared that the “first task” 
of the American leadership 
and NATO was to “esiablisn 
new restraints on Soviet be¬ 
haviour ” That did it Almost 
100 students staged a prompt 
walkout. Others tried to heck¬ 
le and interrupt his speech 
and soon fistfights had 
broken out in the auditorium. 
The situation was eventually 
brought under control by the 
police. 


Nipped in the bud 


A Saudi Arabian business¬ 
man, Muhammad, is taken to 
a flat in London which he 
assumes to be a brothel; two 
buxom women get him drunk 
on orange juice punched with 
whisky and then he is sub¬ 
jected to a torrent of anti- 
Arab abuse 

That IS a scene from Goose 
Pimples —the plav by a group 
called Robert Fox Organisa¬ 
tion which opened al Garrick 
Theatre in London and almost 
raised a storm similar to the 
one bv ITV^'s drama 
dociimeniarv Death of a Prm 
cess a few months ago. Dr 
Syed Aziz Pasha, general 
secretary of the union of Mus 
lim organisations in Britain, 
promptly sent a letter to the 
play’s direcloi Mike Leigh de- 


mandii^ the removal of the 
offending scene. “Adultery 
and alcohol,” he claimed, 
“are strictly forbidden by 
Muslim law. This scene is 
trying to deprave and corrupt 
the murals of Muslims in this 
country ” He threatened to 
appeal to the home secretary 
if the scene was not removed. 
But before a public protest 
could snowball both in Britain 
and Saudi Arabia, the foreiw 
office intervened: two om- 
cials saw the play, collected 
copies of Its Script and press 
reviews and, according to a 
inemtiei of the Robert F'ox 
Organi.sation, sent them to 
the Briti.sh ambassador in 
Saudi Arabia to help him 
e.siablish the innocence of the 
play 


A bit of wit 


HEY! You Men! 

Ever been fbilea 
at the fast 
bu a rape olorinr 

IP so.then 

new I 

RAPE 

■ ALARM OW-T 

JAMM£R!S/^-<^ 

no DeTYert shoiW b* 


perverc ^ 
^VYltnOub 


on*' 


This photograph is of a fsosier sported a few weeks ago af 
London University 
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KHAAS BAAT 



O ajesh Khanna seems to 
xV have undergone a 
change of heart. Gone are 
the days of uneasy tension, 
when the star threw his 
weight around and pushed 
people lesser than himself 
out of his films to bring in 
his own men. Rajesh is now 
a simple-minded and ea.sy- 
going star, who is not at all 
anxious to regain his past 
glory—not that he will suc¬ 
ceed even if he tries his 
best! And what caused the 
change? For one thing, the 
tension that he had to go 
through when Dimple 
threatened to drag him to 
court, has lifted. More, Ra¬ 
jesh is feeling rather smug 
about the idea that he has 
succeeded in keeping his 
wife away from films 
although she was rather 
keen on getting back to the 
movies. However, the ex¬ 
superstar, is at the moment 
rather busy flirting with and 
promoting the career of 
Jayapradha. One wonders 
whether all the hmility will 
last if and when the gamble 
pays off. 


S uperstition rules high in 
the filmy circles and the 
latest to come under the 
spell is Yash Chopra. It 
seems that whenever he 
tries to make two films 
whose titles begin with the 
same alphabet, one of them 
turns out to be a superhit 
and the other a flop. Good 
instances are, Daag and 
Doosara, Kabftie Kabhie 
ami Kamlm Patthar, Noorie 
and Nakhuda. Now another 

f lair has been added to the 
ist: Sawaa/and Silsila. Not 
surprisingly, everyone in 
the industry is keeping his 
fingers crossed over the fu¬ 
ture of the two films. 

F or several years now, 
Sanjeev Kumar and 
Dharmendra have been 
avoiding each other stu¬ 
diously. Reason: Hema, of 
course. The actress was sup¬ 
posed to have married San¬ 
jeev Kumar, and when that 
did not come off, the tension 
began. Now, a second per¬ 
son has unwittingly become 
the victim of misunder¬ 
standing— Jeetendra. 

Hema, is responsible once 
again. The actress had fal¬ 
len out with Jeetendra and 
had managed to convince 
Dharam that Jeetendra had 
better be kept at arm’s 
length. So, despite the fact 
that Jeetendra is all respect 
and praise for Dharam, the 
ever-pleasant Jeetendra has 
to put up with coldness from 
both Dharam and Hema. 


Dev Anand Rajesh Khanna 



Jeetendra.cold treatment for the do-gooder 
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W hy are producers sud¬ 
denly wanting to sign 
up Rameshwan. The sudden 
interest is indeed surpris¬ 
ing, specially in view of the 
fact that after her accident, 
producers were giving the 
star the brush-off, despite 
her success in Aasha. 
However, looks like things 
are at last brightening up 
for the star, thanks to 
Jeetendra. The grapevine 
has it that Jeetendra, who 
Works with Rameshwari in 
Jiharada, and liked her per¬ 
formance in Aasha, has 
gone around recommending 
her name to people who 
matter. For Rameshwari 
who has the talents, this 
might mean a lucky break. 
Finally, we might see the 
girl get her long-overdue 
share of success. 

T hese days Dev Anand is 
busy with none other 
than Padmini Kohlapure. 
Dev is doing his best to 
promote the girl’s career, 
and how. One cannot help 
remembering Dev’s earlier 
enthusiasm for Tina Munim 
and before that Zeenat 
Aman. Of course, both these 
stars have fallen out with 
Dev; Zeenat with her entry 
into RK films and as for 
Tina, though Dev’s move 
will come as a shock to her, 
she has long ceased to be a 
Nay Ketan star. Strangely, 
the fact that Padmini had 
played the role of baby 
Zeenat in Satyam, has not 
prevented Dev from 
pushing the girl’s career. 
Atidwhy not? To set the. 
record straight, Padmini' 
herself has been announc¬ 
ing that she was first cast in 
Dev’s Ishk ffihk Ishk, before 
she was given the big role in 
Raj Kapoor’s Satvam. • 














Kamalahasan 

W hen Kamalahasan'& 
Raja Parvai —inspired 
by Butterflies are free and 
The Graduate, which by 
themselves made it an in¬ 
teresting film—opened to 
packed houses, the produc¬ 
er was hardly excited. And 
he had good reasons. The 
distributors had called his 
film a ‘class film’ and were 
apprehensive that the film 
would not be popular in the 
districts. Well, their predic¬ 
tions turned out to be true, 
and the fihn is a hit only in 
the city of Madras. 


Jl\. south. The only reason 
for her sojourn is to bare 
herself. And why not? Sim¬ 
ple Kapadia, Aruna Irani 
and few more are doing siz¬ 
zling roles in southern films, 
and not without success. So 
there is really no reason 
why Komilla Wirk shouldn’t 
try her hand on the silver 
screen of the south. Howev¬ 
er, there is only one snag: 
Komilla is denying the story 
of moving to the south with 
vehemence. Apparently* 
she wants to wait for a mira¬ 
cle to happen in Bombay, so 
she will not have to move 
elsewhere. 

D espite vehement pro¬ 
tests by her father, 
Rathi Devi decided to 
give some deadly exposures 
to a photographer, recently. 
There are only two condi¬ 
tions that the photographer 
has to fulfil. First, he will 
have to find a hotel room in 
which to take the photo¬ 
graphs and secondly, he will 
have to find a Bombay 
magazine that will publish 
the photographs of Rathi 
Devi. Well, since neither of 
the two conditions are very 
difficult to fulfil, let’s hope 
we will soon see some siz¬ 
zling photographs of Rathi. 


Rathi Devi: 
some exposure 


'3 -4 
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Komilla Wrik: waiting for a break 
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O ^ti Agnihotri is keen on 
x\ not severing her con¬ 
nections with the south. Not 
only has she said that she 
won’t forget the south which 
made her a big star, but that 
she will accept good roles in 
Madras-made fums. True to 
her words. Rati signed in 
two Madras made films. But 
both are in Hindi and are 
remakes of hit films made in 
Tamil and Telugu. One of 
them is for A VM and the 
other for Vaubini's B. Nagi 
Reddy, which will probably 
star Sanjeev Kumar. 

T owards the end of 1979, 
so the story goes, MGR 
offered bulk dates to whoev- 
• '}- er was wiling to make a 
\ quick movie which was 
to be released before the' 
I V polls. Apparently, MGR 
^' > wanted to make a Tamil 
version of Roti, Kapda 
aur Makaan.But 
producers slipped 
. out of the deal. 


















INTERNATIONAi REPOUT 


MitteiTand:Vietory 
after 23 years 

Madhu Jain reports from Paris 


T he cynical journalist, as Pari¬ 
sian journalists tend to be, 
put out his Gaulloise and bent 
down towards me: “You 
know, I won’t dare tell anyone 
else. But you are Indian and will go 
away. You know I just went to a corner 
and cried, the tears kept pouring 
down... I am so happy, it is all so 
unexpected.” 

We were at the Bastille. It was ten 
in the evening—two hours after Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand had been declared 
President with a runaway majority at 
52.24%. Fireworks rent open the cold, 
dark sky over the Bastille. The crowd 
surged forward like a drunken 
eleimant. Everyone burst into song 
and hugged each other or danced. It 
was plain and simple euphoria. The 
Left had come to power after 23 years. 

For many of those present, it was 
1968 revisited. Most of them were 
young. A few had even brought their 
children and babies along on this night 
when history turned a page in France. 
And for a few—there were a few old 
people—it was 1936 all over again 


Francois Mitterrand campaigning 


when the popular Front and Leon 
Blum was born. 

The euphoria was certainly conta¬ 
gious. A Pakistani girl, standing near 
the speedily put up platform in front 
of the Bastille, came across and hug¬ 
ged me. Pup stars sang. The Commun¬ 
ists for that night at least forgot their 
differences with the Socialists who 
had come to power and cheered for 
Mitterrand not forgetting to add that 
they wanted Communist ministers in 
the new government Homosexuals put 
‘up green and pink banners demanding 
a change in the law forbidding 
homosexuality before the age of 18. It 
was a free for all. Earlier, champagne 
had flowed freely at the Socialist Par¬ 
ty’s headquarters at Rue Solferino 
when reticence was in bad taste. 

Horns must have resounded in 
Paris after 25 years of being banned. 
People emptied out into the streets 
The “V” sign for victory could be seen 
everywhere. The police, normally 
quite grim in this city of revolutions, 
had been told by the present incum¬ 
bents not to interrupt the manifesta¬ 


tions of joie even if people began, as 
they did, to paint the walls. 

ft was the victory of Red France 
(the Socialist Party’s sign is a red rose, 
no less) over traditional conservative 
Blue France. Something basic has 
changed. Francois Mitterrand (64) in 
his fourth attempt to become Presi¬ 
dent has, of course, succeeded in get¬ 
ting the entire Left behind him, in¬ 
cluding the Communists even though 
the Union of the Left was split in 1977. 
But, he had also got the votes of a 
certain section of the Right, who we¬ 
ary after seven years of Giscard d’Es- 
taing (56) wanted a clfange. 

Traditionally, France has been split 
in two. Giscard in 1974, barely scraped 
by with 0.3' .. more than Mitterrand. 
The additional two per cent is of 
tantamount significance. It can allow 
the new President to make profound 
changes, for the youth, workers, and a 
new order, as he has never ceased to 
say during the course of his campaign. 

But the battle is only three-quarters 
won.Mitterrand has dissolved the Par¬ 
liament and called for legislative elec¬ 
tions in June. In the French Parlia¬ 
ment, elected only three years ago, the 
Right has a majority of 274 seats (155 
of which belong to Jacques Chirac’s 
party, the RPR). The Socialists have 
only 117. The Communi.sts, led by 
George Marchais, 86. 

No wonder then that the new Presi¬ 
dent in a sombre blue suit and cream 
shirt, appeared quite restrained in his 
television broadcast to the public after 
the election results were declared. 
With the Left in power after over two 
decades, hopes run high. Those who 
have waited so long are impatient for 
change. Those who are not so impa¬ 
tient are cynical. 

Some of the euphoria did wear off 
the following day: the taxi drivers and 
grocers I spoke to had, in their vote, 
for Mitterrand expressed their desire 
for change—but were sure that it was 
not around the corner. It was the 
wait-and-.see reaction. In fact, a few 
truck drivers wanted to take back 
their vote when they realised that the 
36-hour work week promised by Mit¬ 
terrand was not for another six years. 

In his campaign speeches after the 
first round of elections in which he got 
26“.. of the votes to Giscard’s 28%, 
Mitterrand did not stress any radical 
aspects of his programmes. It was 
perhaps his restrained campaigning 
(his attacks were mainly confined to 
unemployment and inflation: there 
are 1,700,000 unemployed, and 13% 
inflation) which captured some of the 
Gaullist votes and those of small 
traders. 

Two important conclusions emerge 
fiom the French Presidential elec¬ 
tions. First, the Communists’ wings 
have been clipped. For the first time 
since 1936 has their popularity fallen 
so low. George Marchais, in the first 
round of the elections only got 15% of 
the votes—it was 20% last time. With a 
weakened Communist party, Mitterr¬ 
and might try to go it alone and get a 
Socialist majority. 

He certainly has better bargaining 











position with them even though, Mar- 
chais in his televised declaration soon 
r after the results were declared said 
that the Communists “were ready to 
assume their responsibilities at all 
levels.” In plain language that meant; 
we gave you our votes, now you give us 
some ministerial posts. 

Secondly, it is Jacques Chirac, Gis- 
card’s former bulldozer-like prime 
minister and it seems, arch enemy who 
emerges as the new man of the Right. 
In his television appearance after the 
results were declared, Chirac (who got 
an amazing in the first round) 
announced gravely that France had 
entered into a “phase of uncertitude 
and danger” and asked people to con¬ 
tinue the combat. 

Giscard hasn’t yet closed shop 
though. He preempted Chirac’s speech 
by half an hour when he, on television 
as well, said that he “would continue 
to defend the essential interests of our 
country.” 

Some of the former President’s sup¬ 
porters feel that Chirac stabbed Gis¬ 
card in the back by only paying lip- 
service to him. During the Presidential 
campaign, the main target of this 
dynamic mayor of Paris was, in fact, 
Giscard. After the first round, all he 
said was: “In my personal capacity I 
will vote for Giscard.” The enthusiasm 
was missing. Nor did the Gaullist for¬ 
mer premier look too unhappy after 
Mitterrand won. It makes it eerier for 
him the next time round with Giscard 
out of the way. Most people believe 
that these elections have brought the 
curtains down on him since he does 
not have a large base. 

Why did Gi.scard lose? For a Presi¬ 
dent for whom opinion polls, (which as 
it turns out are uncannily accurate; a 
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poll four days before the elections was 
less than 0.2% off) gave him a majority 
of 60%, it has been some fall from the 
state of grace. . 

Many believe it was his lack of ease 
with the people, his hauteur and arro¬ 
gance which increasingly isolated him 
from the people. The story of the 
diamonds given to the “Sultan Presi¬ 
dent” by Bokassa of Central Africa 
must also have alienated a few people. 
But, it was more the style of the man 
that did him in. Arrogance before fall. 

There was hubris in his character. 
He did finally descend from the Olym¬ 
pian Elysee heights, but perhaps, he 
went too low. Recently his campaign 
had become quite aggressive. He kept 
raising the bogey of the Communists 
accusingMitterrandof being a prisoner 


of the latter. It was this fear of the 
Communists that he tried to instil in 
very unsubtle ways that lost him some 
of his following. It was a really apres 
moi, le deluge kind of campaign. 

Mitterrand, on the other hand, re¬ 
mains distant and dignified—his early 
Gaullist training showing up. He has 
been in politics for a long time and was 
always a man of the Left. He was 11 
times minister in the Fourth Republic. 
Later, he took a hard line against 
Algeria. In 1958, when Charles De 
Gaulle founded the Fifth Republic, 
Mitterrand fell out with grand Charles 
and veered to the Left. Eventually, the 
battle would have been between the 
Gaullists and the Left. 

As far as India is concerned, with 
whom France’s trade relations are cop- 
siderably increasing,Mitterrand’s aov- 
emment might be well disposed, ^}itt 
terand has consistently said, that the 
Third World should be given more 
aid—from 0.3% to 0.7% of the GNP. He 
has also said that he is against the 
neutron bomb and would like to de¬ 
crease the sale of arms abroad—but 
the sale of arms is too important a part 
of France’s economy to allowMitterr- 
and to really do something about it. 
Mitterrand would also like to change 
France’s foreign policy towards Africa 
and renegotiate the Atlantic alliance. 

If the Socialists form an united 
front with the Communists, the differ¬ 
ences in foreign policies and economic 
matters would be quite formidable. 
Mitterrand is quite voca)^ against the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. The 
Communists have not said much and 
Mitterrand was even critical of Gis- 
card’s Warsaw meeting with Brezhnev 
after the invasion. Poland will prove a 
tricky matter. ■ 
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Congress:Can“U”and“l” 
come together? 

Negotiations are on in earnest 


New Delhi: The section of the Con¬ 
gressmen who are in the opposition 
today because they did not attend the 
rebel conference convened by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi on 1 January 1978 
(when she launched a paity which 
bore her name in the suffix), are in a 
dilemma. The Congress! Urs), as the 
opposition faction of the 96-year-old 
Indian National Congress is referred 
to today, is unable to decide whether it 
should maintain its identity in the 
opposition ranks or merge with Mrs 
Gandhi's party. For leaders like Yash- 
wantrao Chavan, Ja^ivan Ram, Dev 
Kanta Barooah, Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray, Bali Ram Bhagat, Tarake.thwari 
Sinha and even younger people like 
Priya Ranian Das Munshi of West 
Bengal and.P. C. Chacko and Vylar 
Ravi of Kerala, the last 18 months of 
opposition while there is a Congress 
government at the centre, seems to be 
particularly unbearable. Apart from 
the brief period following the 1977 
defeat. Congressmen have never been 
accustomed to a life of opposition 
politics. Therefore, the only surprise is 
that the groundswell for merger has 
begun now, and not earlier. 

However, there remains a section 
in the Congress! U), comprising youn¬ 
ger elements like Sharad Pawar, A. K. 


Anthony, Dharambir Sinha, K. P. Un- 
nikrishnan, Margaret Alva, Ambika 
Soni and V. K. Kishore Deo who would 
not like to surrender to Mrs Gandhi, 
and would prefer, at least for the time 
being, to continue in the opposition 
and seek a dialogue on unity with 
former Congress leaders like Cnandra 
Shekhar, H. N. Bahuguna and Chan- 
drajit Yadav, who are all in different 
parties today. It is this section which 
prevailed in mid-May, when there 
were fervent attempts by some senior 
leaders, notably Y. B. Chavan, to cross 
over to Mrs Gandhi’s fold. 

On 15 and 16 May, there was hectic 
politicking in the otherwise sleepy 
Congress(U) camp. Newsmen, who 
usumly pass by the AlCCfU) office on 
Raisina Road without even bothering 
to turn their heads and read the sign¬ 
board, were occupying every nook and 
corner of the office, looking for scoops 
about possible defections. On 15 May, 
the West Bengal unit president, P. R. 
Das Munshi, was in town. That morn¬ 
ing's dailies had carried lead stories 
about an expected exodus from the 
party, led by Y. B. Chavan. Mr Das 
Munshi went around the residences of 
his party leaders during the day, and 
even called on H. N. Bahuguna of the 
Democratic Socialist Front. But signifi¬ 
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cantly, he rounded up his day widi a 
dinner at the residence of union com->^ 
merce minister, Mr Pranab Mukher-/ 
jee. Mr Das Munshi claims he is not' 
eager to join the Congress(I) im¬ 
mediately, but wants to work in coop¬ 
eration with that party in opposing the 
CPI(M)-led Left Front government in 
West Bengal. The Congressfl) leaders 
too find this sort of an arrangement 
comfortable—they have Mr Das Mun¬ 
shi and his group of young activists on 
their side and yet not competing for 
power inside their party. 

One thing has, of course, to be said 
about Mr Das Munshi. He tried his 
level best to get along with the Left 
Front ail these years, right from 1978, 
but his overtures were repeatedly 
spurned by the leftiifts, particularly i 
the CPI(M). The decision of the ' 
CPI(M) to abstain from voting against 
the Anowara Taimur ministry in the 
no-confidence motion in Assam was 
also taken as an affront by the Con- 
Rress(U) men in the east—West Benga¬ 
l’s Mr Das Munshi and Assam’s Mr 
Sarat Chandra Sinha. So, Mr Das Mun¬ 
shi is aligning with the Congress! I) 
today with the tacit approval of his 
party’s central leadership. 

The next day, on 16 May, Mr Sharad 
Pawar came in from Bombay by the 
early morning flight. His mission to 
Delhi was to meet his old mentor, Y. B. 
Chavan, and clearly ask him where the 
latter stood. Mr Das Munshi, who was 
to leave by a later flight to Calcutta, 
met Mr Pawar at Delhi airport’s VIP 
lounge and the two conferred for half 
an hour. Mr Pawar later told this 
reporter that he approved of Mr Das 
Munshi’s tactical line (.see interview). 
Also present at the airport were 
around .50 Youth Congress! U) volun¬ 
teers led by general secretary, Prem 
Nayyar, who received Mr Pawar and 
urged him not to join the Congressfl). 

From the airport, Mr Pawar drove 
straight to Mr Y. B. Chavan’s house, 
where he spoke to the senior Maratha 
leader for over two hours and con¬ 
vinced him of the need to defer his 
decision to defect. Mr Chavan wanted 
an urgent meeting of the working 
committee to discuss the issue of mer¬ 
ger. Mr Pawar told him that the lead- 
ers’ camp of the party, scheduled to be 
held in Bangalore in July, could be the 
appropriate forum for such a discus¬ 
sion. This camp may now be held in 
June, after the by-elections, in view of 
Mr Chavan’s stand. 

Later, Mr Pawar conferred with 
party general secretaries K. P. Unnik- 
rishnan, Ambika Soni and Dharambir 
Sinha, secretary of the Congress Par¬ 
liamentary party, for over two hours at 
the Maharashtra Sadan on Copernicus 
Marg. He also met Bgnka Behari Das 
and Tarakeshwari Sinha. The consen¬ 
sus was that the party should not go 
the Chavan way and differences 
should be sorted out at the Bangalore 
meeting. 

Mr Sharad Pawar’s eight-hour stay 
in the capital (he returned by the 
evening flight) has been able to stall 
the defection of Mr Y. B. Chavan. But 
the question is, for how. long? Hardly 
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three days later, on 19 May, Y. B. 
Chavan had a significant meeting with 
Mrs Gandhi. The Congress(U) is not a 
powerful party today, with small pock¬ 
ets of influence restricted to Assam, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Maharashtra, Kar¬ 
nataka and Kerala. In fact, in the last 
three named states, the party has its 
best base, which reduces it more or 
less to be a west coast party. But if Mr 
Bahuguna, Mr Chandrajit Yadav and 
Mr Raj Narain can have their indepen¬ 
dent existence in the opposition, why 
can’t Mr Pawar and Mr Anthony, the 
anti-mergerists argue. 

Tailpiece: The AICC president of 
the Emergency days, Mr Dev Kama 
Barooan, who was credited with coin¬ 
ing the slogan “India is Indira and 
Indira is India,” was a busy man on 15 
May after the press reports about Mr 
Chavan’s possible defection appeared. 
He went from house to house, meeting 
Conwess(U) leaders. His purpose was 
two-told. One, he told all partymen he 
met, that Mr Chavan was going be¬ 
cause. he had been assured that he 
would succeed Mr Neelam Sanjiva 
Reddy at the Rashtrapati Bhavan in 
1982. Two, he wanted to know if 
Chavan -was the only man whom Mrs 
Gandhi wanted. Another man who was 
keen to know this was Babu Jagjivan 
Ram. He even cited instances in the 
past year when Mrs Gandhi’s emissar¬ 
ies had gone to him and asked him to 
cross the floor. But he wanted her to 
approach him directly, he told some of 
the people who called on him. 

Our Delhi Correspondent 

cmwHEssdn 
Chavan-Pawar: 
the phoney war 

Bombay: They sound like famous last 
words. Mr Rajni Patel: “I will abide by 
the decision of the Congress(U) work- 
ing committee unless it is against my 
conscience.” Mr Sharad Pawar (silent 
most of the time about, this issue, but 
this is what he said when he spoke): 
“As president of the MPCC(U) 1 can¬ 
not commit myself publicly on the 
issue. Members could express their 
views freely at the meeting on Mon¬ 
day.” Mr Suresh Kalmadi, president of 
All India Youth Congress(U) while 
protesting loudly that the entire youth 
wing of Congress(U) is opposed to the 
move of merging the Conwess(U) with 
the Congres^I): “The dwision in this 
respect should be taken on a national 
level. If the decision is taken locally it 
is defection,” meaning thereby that he 
too would abide by the decision bf the 
working committee# Besides, his only 
pouse seems to be, “see what has 
happened to Brahmananda Reddy. 
Swaran Singh, Bahuguna.” All this 
means only one thing; that th^ are all 
mentally prepared to join the Conues- 
s(I), it IS only the method or style of 
effecting the capitulation that is in 
dispute. The talk of conscience, etc. is 
a worn out figleaf 

Congress culture, whether of the 
(U) or U) variety, is flexible enough to 
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/ don't think any of our senior ieaders 
want to join the Congress(i) 


Our correspondent spoke to Mr Shar¬ 
ad Pawar on 16 May in Maharashtra 
Sadan, Delhi. Excerpts from the inter¬ 
view: 

Q: There have been reports in 
the national press during the last 
two days that you are on the verge 
of joining the Congressfl). How far 
are they true? 

A: These reports are bateless. 
They are incorrect. Definitely in 
the last meeting of our working 
committee there was a demand by 
one of my colleagues, Mr Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi immediately 
after the by-elections in June we 
should convene a meeting of the 
working committee members, PCC 
chiefs and other senior leaders and 
take.stock of the political situation 
and decide about our future ac¬ 
tions. But that was all. There was no 
talk of going to the Congress(I). 

Q: You met your old associate, 
Mr Yashwantrao Chavan, this 
morning and had a long talk. Is he 

f oing to defect to the Congress(I)? 

f so, what will be the impact of the 
split between you and Mr Y. B. 
Chavan on Maharashtra politics? 

A: I don’t think there will be any 
split between me and Chavan. At 
least on the state level my party is 
one. And definitely Mr Chavan is 
the seniormost leader who always 
guides us and 1 don’t think he will 
take any decision on a personal 
level, without consulting us. It’s 
true that he wants us to discuss 
certain major issues and there is 
nothing wrong if he wants to dis¬ 
cuss all these issues in the working 
conunittee. Mr Chavan has always 
respected collective thinking. 

Q: Why do you want to continue 
in the Congress(U)? 

A: What is Congress(l) and Con- 
gress(U)? I have been in the Con¬ 
gress since my childhood. I have 
never left the Congress. I want to 
continue in my party because I 
believe in the teachings of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Q: In your party, you have 
emerged as the leader of the youn¬ 
ger group who seem determined to 
continue in the opposition. Against 
this, there are certain older people 
who are itching to cross over to the 
Congress(I). How do you react to 
the moves of the older leaders? 

A: Our party is not very strong 
organisationally all over the coun¬ 
try today, so I would not like to 
associate myself with groupism. I 
don’t think any of our senior lead¬ 
ers wants to join the Congress(I). 
Everybody is eager to strengthen 
this party. 

Q: Have you been approached 
by the CongressfJ) to join that 
party? 


A; No, that’s not correct. I read 
in a newspaper that 1 have been 
approached or that I had a meeting 
with Mr Rajiv Gandhi. I have not 
met him. Even if 1 have met him, 
why should I hide it? If I politically 
disagree with someone, is there 
anything wrong in meeting him? 

Q; How do you react to the line 
of your West Bengal unit, of an. 
alliance with the Congress^/) 
against the ruling Left Front? 

A: You see, in West Bengal our 
colleagues are facing some prob¬ 
lems from the CPI(M). In fact we 
never expected this sort of attitude 
from the Marxists towards another 
opposition party. Unfortunately the 
rufing party in West Bengal is not 
willing to directly or indirectly 
associate itself with our party. 
Their overall approach is to create 
roblems for our party, which is 
eaded by Mr Das Munshi. So, 
certainly, in our overall approach, 
we have to take into account pri¬ 
marily the interests of our own unit 
in that state. 

Q: Considering that a new sce¬ 
nario is emerging in Indian politics 
with Mr Rajiv Gandhi coming out 
openly, what steps are you contem¬ 
plating as an opposition leader to 
unite other like-minded forces and 
oppose the imposition of dynastic 
rule? 

A: What is the significance of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi? It is all right that as 
an individual he is contesting on 
behalf of the ruling party, why 
should we take a special cognizance 
of him? I don’t think that k (Rajiv’s 
coming into politics) is an impor¬ 
tant development. It may be an 
important development for the rul¬ 
ing party, but certainly not for us. 

Q: What prospects do you see ot 
opposition unity? 

A: 1 would have been the hap- 
piest if during these by-eiections 
the opposition could have come 
together and put up joint candi¬ 
dates. It’s most unfortunate that 
the opposition have not learnt the 
lessons from past mistakes. In a 
democratic setup the people do 
definitely expect a strong opposi¬ 
tion, but by the division the ruling 
party is being helped. 

Q: But as the leader of a young 
group of opposition politicians you 
certainly can play a role... 

A; Yes, but what can we do when 
especially in northern India some 
of the important opposition parties 
are controlled by old men who just 
refuse to listen to the voice of the 
younger people? Had they been 
listening to iis, then the politics in 
the country today could have taken 
a much different shape. 



give Congressmen several options. It 
may be recalled that in 1978, Sharad 
Pawar, then as now protege of Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, had come back with the then 
chief minister of Maharashtra, Vasant- 
dada Patil, from Delhi. Both were on 
the same plane and both had come 
from a meeting in Delhi where it was 
decided that all Congressmen would 
abide by the decision of the Swaran 
Singh Congress, as it was then called. 
When Mr Pawar got down from the 
plane he drove straight to Mr S. M. 
Joshi’s house and from there to the 
Assembly which was in session, and 
crossed the floor with S8 legislators to 
, assume leadership of the Janata- 
I -dominated Progressive Democratic 
I Front government (as it was christ- 
r ened later). Dada was literally in tears 
as his ^rone was snatched from ri^t 
. under him, and an enraged Mr Rajni 
Patel called Mr Sharad Pawar a 
- “traitor” in front of iournalists. 
i However, while Dada still carries his 
» hatred for Mr Pawar as a heavy chip 
i' on his shoulder, Mr Rajni Patel within 
i a week became best of friends with 
f Pawar and throughout Pawar’s career 
I as chief minister there were never two 
people who were thicker friends. Mr 
V. B. Chavan was iraored as Sharad 
Pawar odapted to the culture of his 
irrepressible, brilliant politician-cum- 
lawyer mentor and became a past 
master in manipulative politics. 

In this context, the “war” between 
Mr Chavan and Mr Pawar that is being 
reported is as phoney as can be. If Mr 
Pawar is at all disturbed by Mr Chavan 
it is for trying to jump the gun in order 
to grab any crumbs that might be 
offered. Mr Pawar has been trying 
desperately to effect an equitable rela¬ 
tionship with Mrs Gandhi, and hoped 
to achieve it by becoming president of 
the Congress(U). But this has been 
sabotaged by the suave manipulator 
Devaraj Urs, who has reduced this 
ambition to a pipedream. 

The rank and file Congressmen, 
who enjoy more or less the status of 
sheep, are all for joining the “main¬ 
stream” of the Congress as repre¬ 
sented by the Congress(I). They feel 
that the induction of Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
will bring about a sea-change and, in 
any case, there was never a big divide 
on important issues between the two 
Congress parties. It was only the Con- 
gres$(U) leaders who stood on prestige 
which, in politics, does not have any 
sustaining power. And, as Mr Suresh 
Kalmadi said very precisely, “Our peo¬ 
ple cannot remain out of power for a 
long time." It has been between one to 
three years for most of them, which is 
a terribly long time, considering that 
most of the leaders are above 60. 
Hence the hurry among the old and 
the go-slowly, but-surely, attitude of 
the younger politicians led by Mr 
Pawar and Mr Anthony. 

Mr Chavan’s current misery can be 
guaged from the fact that even a 
college named after him in his home¬ 
town, Khatar, in his heyday was in 
May rechristened after Shahajiraje 
Bhosle, father of Chhatrapati Shivaji. 
Mr Babasaheb Bhosle, the law mints- 
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ter, objected to this change but he was 
overruled by Mrs Shalinitai Patil, the 
revenue minister. 

Meanwhile, the person enjoying 
himself most is chief minister A. R. 
Antulay. He added to the confusion by 
saying that merger was imminent, and 
when asked to clarify said that he took 
the cue from Sharad Pawar's speech in 
Pune. Mr Pawar had reportedly said 
that in future there would be only one 
Coimress. 

Tne rank and file of the Congress(I) 
in Maharashtra, as also the general 
secretary of the AICC(I) Mr Vasant- 
dada Patil, are furious. Vasantdada, 
who is soon taking to “constructive” 
work, will be eclipsed by Pawar and 
this is precisely the intention of Mr 
Antulay, who sees Dada as a threat to 
his position. The rank and file feel that 
despite being “loyalists” they will be 
ignored when the “outsiders” come 
and throw their weight around. They 
are rallying their forces to express 
their displeasure at the possible en 
masse entry of the Congress(U) into 
their party. 

Olga TelHs 

HMTIST 

Cho’s stamp 
of dismissal 

Madras: Cho Ramaswamy is never 
short of ideas. Soon the Central 
Bureau of Investigajtion (CBI) is going 
to receive a form de'signed and written 
by Cho Ramaswamy, editor of the 
widely circulated Tamil fortnightly. 


Htuglak. The form should be handed 
over to the CBI witnesses in the future, 
says Cho, along with the usual form 
which withnesses sign. Cho’s form will 
read something like this; “We the 
(CBI) will allow you to change your 
testimony in future if your ‘conscien¬ 
ce’ wants you to do so because of a 
change in the government.” Cho is 
furious with the CBI for withdrawing 
two cases recently (wheat deal and 
aerial spr^ cases) filed uainst Mr 
Karunanidhi and other DMK leaders 
during the Emergency. These two 
cases, among others, had been cited by 
Mrs Gandhi while Mr Karunanidhi’s 
overnment was dismissed in early 
976. “It was bad enough |hat sever^ 
cases pending against the Congress(I) 
leaders were withdrawn after the fall 
of the Janata regime because tfie wit¬ 
nesses made U-tums,” Cho told Sun¬ 
day. “It’s an insult to the tax payers 
tljat the CBI should so freely aUow 
pepple to withdraw their testimony 
due to political reasons.” 

Cho makes it clear that he is hot 
indulging in gimmicks for the sake of 
instant popularity. “Whatever I do, I 
write about it in my magazine hoping 
to enlighten my readers on various 
aspects of political skulduggery." One 
of the senior IAS officers, who had 
deposed against Mr Karunanidhi in 
19/6, has changed his mind now, says 
Cho, because of the second honey¬ 
moon the “Amma” DMK is having with 
the Congress (I). 

Earlier on 7 May after the Makalu 
sabotage Cho had sent a letter to the 
home minister, Zail Singh. The letter 
was accompanied with a rubber stamp 
with these words, “You are dimissed.” 
The letter says. 

““What schemers these saboteurs 
are. The systematic way they have 
gone about, to put an end to the Prime 
Minister’s life, is chilling and blood' 
curdling. They knew the date of the 
PM’s scheduled flight and damaged 
the cables of one of the jplanes ear¬ 
marked for her, 20 days in advance, 
being fully aware that the aircraft 
would be used several times on com¬ 
mercial flights during the intervening 
period of 20 odd daysl Meticulous 
planning indeed! I am surprised that 
these treacherous persons did not cut 
a few cables in the concerned plane 
sometime last year, timing it to crash 
only when the PM used it this year. 


Cho Ramaswamy The stamp Cho sent Zail Singh 




/ tliis month. 

“Anyway, you have done the ri|^t 
thing by dismissing several officers of 
Air India without any enquiry. Let 
them go to court. Poor chaps, th^ do 
not know that you can enact an Ordi* 
nance, even while the Parliament is in 
session, preventing the courts from 
looking mto the cases of dismissed 
officers of Air India. 

“I am sending you separately by 
registered parcel, a rubber stamp with 
the inscription ‘You are dismissedl’ 
This is to facilitate the issue of im¬ 
mediate orders of dismissal of various 
senior officials. Since these three 
words ‘You are dismissed’ constitute 
i the entire procedure for the termina- 
' tion of services of senior officials, I 
hope you would have lot of use for this 
rubber stamp. A word of caution. 
Please ensure that the rubber stamp 
does not fall into wrong hands like 
that of the PM, for then, it may be used 
against you.” 

Cho seemed quite happy with the 
response of his readers to the letter. 
Does the home minister have enough 
sense of humour to appreciate his 
letter? Said Cho: “Mine was a token 
protest against the ugly games played 
by politicians; whether Zai] Singh can 
read between the lines of my letter is 
not important. My readers and the 
general public have to know about it; 
that alone matters.” 

Arthur Pats 

MANiPUB 

Death of a 
PLA leader 

Imphal: On 8 May, for the first time in 
the history of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA), a black balloon was sent 
up as a sign of mourning. The reason: 
Samar jit Singh, 21-year-old leader of 
the outlawed PLA was killed that 
morning along with another member 
of the group, Batti Singh, in an encoun 
ter with the security forces in Yaskul 
near Imphal city on the southern edge 
of the headquarters of the first batta¬ 
lion of the Manipur Rifles. 

The police had information that a 
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^oup of PLA guerillas would be in 
Imphal and had accordingly streng¬ 
thened their forces. The guerillas were 
surrounded by the security forces com¬ 
prising the police, the Manipur Rifles 
and the commandos. In a last-ditch 
battle, the guerillas were caught in the 
police ring. Batti was hit on his right 
palm and while he tried to escape, he 
was killed. Samarjit Singh was killed 
by light machine gun fire, caught be¬ 
tween a bamboo fence and a truck. 
Both of them died with “Victory for 
the PLA” on their lips. 

What appears intriguing to many is 
why a brilliant student like Samarjit 
Singh joined the PLA. Singh was born 
in an affluent family on 11 June 1959. 
The third son of Mr Chongtham Nadia 
Chand Singh, a leading advocate of 
Imphal and an important member of 
the Congre.ss(U), Samarjit bagged the 
national scholarship in 1971 for his 
brilliant performance in his studies in 
class six. He went to the Air Force 
Central School, in New Delhi for furth¬ 
er studies. But an ugly incident took 
place here, which left on him a deep 
impression and made him change his 
life-style. He was called a “Junglee 
(savage)” by a student of the school. 
Samarjit, in retaliation, hit the boy 
with his pen. The principal was told of 
Samarjit’s violent behaviour and as a 
punishment he was ordered to crawl 
on the floor. While he was crawling, 
Samarjit was taunted again. Once 
again, he was ordered to crawl. This 
time more buys joined in taunting and 
provoking him. Despite this, Samarjit 
excelled in sports; he was the captain 
of the Delhi Basketball team for the 
national competition. In 1971 for his 
final examination in the secondary 
board he got two scholarships: nation¬ 
al and state. He opted for the state and 
joined the Sriram College of Com¬ 
merce under Delhi University as an 
honours student. 

During his days in college, he was 
believed to have been attracted by the 
CPI(M-L). He was scheduled to sit for 
his final examination in April 1980. He 
returned home in the middle of De¬ 
cember 1979 and on 11 January 1980 
he left home never to return again. In 
fact, he went to Moreh to cross the 
border and joined the PLA group led 
by Surja Boro, a-Lhasa returnee. From 
then on, it was a life of encounters 
with the authorities. The ambush laid 
for the additional .superintendent of 
police, Mr Romendra Kumar, was mas¬ 
terminded by Samarjit Singh (SUN¬ 
DAY 3 May 1981). Samarjit was also 
involved in two ambushes and two 
robberies and a raid on the Mongsan- 
gai SSB camp from where rifles and a 
machine gun were taken away. 

For Mr Singh, Samarjit’s father, it 
was a big blow, although he had de¬ 
clared publicly that he did not support 
the anti-national activities of his son. 
With a choked voice he wondered if it 
was necessary to encircle the handful 
of guerillas with about 300 armed 
security personnel. He was proud, he 
said, that his son had not died a 
coward. 

iC C. Chaudhuri 
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Enter 

"Spot-the-Dlfference 

contest 

The first 15,000 all-correct 
entries will win discount coupons. I 

New Sansar polypacked detergent is . 
priced at Rs. 12.50 (plus taxes) but you 
can win yourself an introductory offer 
of Sansar for Rs. 9.50 (taxes extra). 

AW you have to do is enter this contest 
and win a discount coupon. You can / 
judge for yourself the real value Sansar 
detergent powder gives for your money. / 
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/ ^*(9' pack for Rs. 9-50 
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*Writ« youf tntwtf to the 
question given below 

How meny colours are there 
on a Sansar polypack ? 
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Curing heart diseasesa 

The National Heart Institute (housing 
both a hospital and research facilities) 
set up by the All India Heart founda¬ 
tion at the cost of Rs two crores is 
being opened in Delhi in July. For the 
hospital, cardiac catheterisation 
equipment, now only used in de¬ 
veloped countries, is being imported 
at a cost of Rs 50 lakhs. The very 
modern institute will have all the 
latest facilities to help doctors answer 
the many questions about the heart. 


Free medicine, 


shelter, 



I Dr A. A. Sathar, an eminent opthalmo- 
logist based in Madurai, has been 
conducting free medical camps for 
people of the area. Though he is 
helped by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness and the Royal 
Commonwealth Society for the Blind, 
a large part of the success of the 
project is due to the personal initiative 
of Dr Sattar, who is being helped by 
members of his family. According to 
Dr Azeez Sattar, secretary to Dr A. A. 
Sathar’s organisation, over 16,000 peo¬ 
ple in many parts of Tamil Nadu have 
benefited from Sathar’s services. At 
i present. Dr Sathar and his team are 
I working on a scheme to treat 2,000 
! people in and around Vinayambadi. At 
! least 25 per cent of the patients will be 
treated absolutely free and will be 
given free shelter and food, while 
others will be charged a nominal sum. 


I Our own “dust catcher’ta 

I 

Scientists at the Central Mining Re¬ 
search Centre (CMRC), Dhanbad, 
have evolved a new and effective 
device for dust collection during the 
deep hole drilling operation.s in mines. 
This “dust arrester" can be particular- 
Iv useful in open cast coal mines where 
drilling has to be done as deep as 15 to 
j 20 metres and with a diameter of 
about 10 inches. At present under- 
! ground drilling operations are done to 
a depth of six feet and width of about 
two inches. This device, wholly de¬ 
signed and produced by the CMRS, is 
said to be far superior to the equip¬ 
ment we currently u.se, the “dust 
catcher,” supplied by the USSR. 

Prizewinning film i.- i 

After being denied entry into the 
eighth international film festival ear¬ 
lier this year, Utpalendu Chakrabor- 
ty’s Mayna Tadanta (Post morten) has 
bagged this year’s national Rajat Kam- 
al award for the best first film b^y a 
new director. The film, a moving 
account of the Savar tribals around the 
Bengal-Bihar-Orissa border, was only 
granted a screening in the festival’s 
market section but this was enough to 
attract the attention of the foreign 
critics whose lavish ‘compliment; 
forced the festival authorities to 
arrange for a special second screening. 



Antl-TB, leprosy drug i—i 

Hindustan Antibiotics, a public sector 
undertaking at Pimpri has developed a 
formulation of Rifampicin, the latest 
and most effective anti-tuberculosis 
and anti-leprosy drug. Mass produc¬ 
tion of this drug is being undertaken 
under the sixth plan. 

New equipment 
to check oil leaks r.i 

The Research and Development Cen¬ 
tre (R&DC) of the Steel Authority of 
India Ltd (SAIL) has designed and 
developed a new type of photo sensors 
leak detection unit and thermocouple 
standardisation unit The latter is used 
in steel plants to measure the tempera¬ 
ture of molten metal, while the leak 
detection unit is used to detect leaks 
in oil pipes. The R&DC has also im¬ 
plemented a few computerised sys¬ 
tems, which have increased the yield 
and quality of the products of steel 
plants, and have saved raw material 
and energy costs 

Help for farmers i --—i 

The National Cooperative Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (NCDC^ is laun¬ 
ching a massive Rs 210 crores project 
with the assistance of the World Bank. 
Called NCDC II, it will provide storage 
facilities to farmers, including provi¬ 
sions for cold storage and potato 
marketing, according to NCDC manag¬ 
ing director, V. B. L Mathur 

Doorstep doctor ezzizzid 

On 12 May, a door-to-dooi medical 
service programme was begun by the 
New Delhi Municipal Corporation, 
under, which free medical diagnosis 
will be provided to, the poor. 

First copper foil projectn 

The Rajasthan State Development In¬ 
vestment Corporation has decided to 
launch a Rs 10.25-crore copper foil 
manufacturing project which will pro¬ 
vide employment to 250 persons. The 
project which will be located on a 
25-acre plot along the Jaipur-Bikaner 
Road will be the first such project in 
the country. It is expected to start 
production by June 1982. 



Nine-year-old Anupam De is a child 
with a passion that has already taken 
him far in life, very early Toiler skat¬ 
ing. After four years of determined 
practice and sundry competitions, 
Anupam won the national cham¬ 
pionship in artistic skating for under- 
tens. Anupam had also won the silver 
medal in the Jaycees’ championship 
skating in May 1979, the silver medal 
for speed skating in the 1979 August 
state championship, represented his 
state,Gujarat,in the All-India roller 
skating championships in September 
1979 in Mussoorie. Though Anupam 
did not win a medal for any smed 
skating event for which he had been 
entered, he surprised everyone by 
walking off with the silver medal for 
figure skating for which he had been 
entered in the nick of time. In October 
1980. he took part in the All India 
Open Roller Skating championship 
held in Mussoorie; he won the silver 
medal for the 100 metres and bronze 
for the 200 metres race for under-tens. 

A boy with a fine academic record too, 
Anupam makes it a point to see 
!' • that his skating does not inter- 
, fere with his studies; he studies 
A ' early in the morning, before 
« going to school and after return- 
V \ ing from practice in the rink in 
I the evening. 1 
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promises to keep 
and miles to go^ 


Ours is a continual commitment 
and having met a short term target 
we cannot tarry 
but must press on 

to preserve promises at the dawning 
of every new day— 
a day made better by steel 
'cause our pride in our past 
is no more than the fore-knowledge 
that we will fulfil our promts^ 
in the future 


A 


STKL RUTHOimV OF mOHi im 

lA Oonmmnt al mOa Cniatpatat 
noyrtiate, WiM. OiuMpur, •Maro, 
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MaM tcraa TtMto Corponmai/ 
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The Government 


Kudremukh output still 
goes abegging 

Early this year (Sunday 11 January) we had reported 
that Kudremukh’s iron ore products were going abeg¬ 
ging, and the situation still remains unchanged. There 
seem to be no takers for the iron ore concentrates from 
the Kudremukh plant and pellets from the proposed 
pellet plant at Mangalore (using Kudremukh concen¬ 
trates). So far only a trial order for' 50,000 tonnes of 
concentrates has been received from Romania. Russia 
I and Trinidad and Tobago are in a position to buy the 
concentrates provided Indian ships can carry them. Bur 
that will only be possible if the ships do not have to 
return empty after unloading their bulk cargo. This is 
yet to be arranged. The marketability of Kudremukh 
products would improve if larger ships (over 100,000 
DWT) could call at Mangalore port, reducing the unit 
cost of freight. But right now only ships of upto 60,0(X) 
DWT can call at Mangalore. The union shipping ministry 
seems to be in no mood to invest more on increasing the 
draught at Mangalore and has even stopped the dredg¬ 
ing needed to receive ships of upto 60,000 DWT as it sees 
little prospect of an immediate increase in traffic. Thus 
the Kudremukh Iron Ore Company seems to be caught 
in a vicious circle from which there seems to be no 
immediate way out. 

Reluctant to seek 
advice 

After first delaying for a 
long time the reconstitution 
of the central advisory 
council on trade, the com¬ 
merce ministry took a full 
two months more just to 
notify it% decision. The 
council consists of repre¬ 
sentatives of public finan¬ 
cial institutions, trade and 
industry and MPs and is 
meant to advise the minis¬ 
try in foreign trade matters. 

The previous council was 
constituted by Mr Mohan 
Dharia, commerce minister 
in the Janata cabinet, and 
held its last meeting two 
years ago. Considering the 
current poor export per¬ 
formance, the ministry can 
use all the advice that it can 
get. 

Is this 

^information*? 

The Press Information 
Bureau was recently press¬ 
ed into the service of a 
union cabinet minister 
seeking to ingratiate. him¬ 
self with the powers that be. 

On 14 May it issued an 
unofficial press note publi¬ 
cising a letter Mr Veeren- 


dra Patil, union transport and shipping minister, 
wrote to Rajiv Gandhi welcoming his entry into politics. 
The letter said: “I greet you heart% on your entry into 
active politics to serve the nation. I have no doubt that 
you will serve as a beacon light to the present genera¬ 
tion of our country. Your filing of the nomination paper 
for the Amethi constituency is welcomed from all sides 
and I have no doubt that you will return with a thumping 
majority.” This, despite the specific instructions of Mr 
Vasant Sathe, union information and broadcasting 
minister, to all government media heads “not to publi¬ 
cise any particular candidate, more so those belonging 
to the ruling party, during the coming elections.” 

Right company for foreign travel 

How quickly a bureaucrat’s foreign trip is cleared seems 
to depend more on how much ‘influence’ he wields 
rather than his relative seniority or the importance of 
his assignment. Otherwise, how can one explain the fact 
that approval for the textile secretary, Mr Saran Singh’s 
tour plans for the USA was held up and it was even 
suggested at one stage that he be accompanied by Mr S. 
P. Gugnani, additional secretary and financial advisor to 
the commerce ministry, so as to smoothen the clearance. 
Mr Singh eventually did go on his own to the USA to 
promote jute exports but Mr Gugnani was not to be left 

behind.He journeyed to Lon¬ 
don, accompanied by B. S. 
Thacker, an STC executive 
in charge of sugar exports, 
to renegotiate a deal for the 
re-export of sugar/imported 
last year. 

Cement price 
rise stalled _ 

Politics seems to have come 
in the way of the revision of 
the retention price for ce¬ 
ment, which was due on 3 
May. Otherwise how can 
one explain the govern¬ 
ment’s decision at this late 
stage to refer the matter to 
the Bureau of Industrial 
Costs and Prices. Manufac¬ 
turers have been asked to 
provide data to the bureau 
by 15 June. This seems a 
transparent delaying tactic. 
A reference to the bureau is 
unexceptionable in itself 
but the whole matter has 
already been gone into by 
the working group on the 
cement indust^ anointed 
by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in November 1980. The 
working group was headed 
by none other than the in¬ 
dustry secretary, Mr S. M. 
Ghosh, and state industry 
minister Charanjit Chanana 
announced some of its re¬ 
commendations to Parlia¬ 
ment on 22 April. 
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WIETY 


SMiiclaV vye^ 


Beginning 7 June 


ARIES (15 April—14 May) 

!A/^[!TQjP All matters related to the 
6 including love and 

romance, are well signi- 

-^*^£3 tied this week. Your 

domestic front will be calm and a source 
of great comfort and inspiration. The time 
IS particularly favourable for speculative 
ventures You can afford to take reason¬ 
able risks New Inends and a promotion 
are also in store for you You are advised 
to push your affairs to the hilt Good dotos: 
7. 9 and 11 Lucky numbors; 2, 3 and 5 
Fneuribto dlioctfon: East 

jr -] TAURUS (15 May-14 June) 

This week has significant 
financial gains in store for 
1 Letters will bring 

good tidings, you are 
advised to pay heed to them Most ol 
your debts will be cleared Law suits, if 
any, will be settled m your favour 
However, your health will cause anxiety 
Family affairs will not progress .smoothly, 
children will worry you to no end Love 
affairs are not well signified either. Check 
extravagance Good dotes; 8. 9 and 12 
Lucky numbers; 2. 4 and 7 Favourable 
direction; South 

GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

Problems on your profes- 
^ y ia sional front are in store for 
week Those who 
Ir are employed run the risk 

Of losing their |obs: but this may well be a 
change for the better Your domestic 
front IS very well signified there are 
indications of auspicious happenings 
Sometime towards the end of this week a 
splendid opportunity will come your way. 
you are advised to take full advantage of 
It Good dates; 8. 10 and 12 (.ucky 
numbers; 3, G and 9 Favourable direction; 
West 

S CANCER (IS July-14 Au¬ 
gust) Despite initial prob¬ 
lems and anxiety, this 
week will prove to be a 
happy one. Luck will 
favour you in many ways; you! on your 
pad, will only have to make the effod in 
order to be crowned with success Your 
seniors or those in authority will prove to 
be very helpful. The time is padicularly 
favourable ior intellectual pursuits. You 
are advised against making erratic 
changes on your professional front Good 
datoa; 7, to and 13 Lucky numbars: 2. 6 
and 9. Favourable direction; Nodh-west 


LEO (15 August—14 
Soptombor) Professional, 
’’(ntj domestic and social acfivi- 
IP/TD ^ *** signified this 

fc=/ZiLfIX«sO week and there should be 
no reason why you cannot enjoy a happy 
time Your stars appear to be very 
favourable for you to take decisions, 
launch fresh ventures and make whatev¬ 
er changes you deem fit You ore 
advised to rely on your intuitions and to 
take reasonable risks Good dates; 11,12 
and 13. Lucky numbers; 4, 5 and 7. 
Favourable direction; Nodh. 

VIRGO (15 September-14 
October) This week has 
plenty of fun and pleasure 
TD] in store for you, provided 

-1 you are willing to forget 

your professional womes for the time 
being. The time is also favourable for 
taking unlimited risks both on your pro¬ 
fessional and domestic fronts. You might 
be disheadened by slow progress. 
However, you will find yourseff in a 
position to solve personal problems. You 
are advised to guard against deceit. Good 
dates: 7. 8 and 10 Lucky numbars: 5. 8 
and 9. Favourable direction: East. 

a LIBRA (15 October-14 
November) This week has 
plenty of good fodune and 
oppodunities in store for 
businessmen; they wilt en¬ 
ter into new contracts, acquire fresh 
slocks or hit new sales targets. Others 
will enjoy a happy domesbc life. Law 
suits will be settled in your favour. Letters 
will bring good tidings. The time is 
particularly favourable for making 
amends and necessary changes on your 
professional front Good datoa: 9, 10 and 
13 Lucky numberi: 3 ,5 and 7. Favourabla 
direction: South-west. 

a SCORPIO (15 November— 
14 December) An impodant 
new friendship will result 
' in a hajjpy romarKe this 
week Some may gam 
through inheritance Others wtll make 
steady progress on their professional 
fronts A marriage in the family is indi¬ 
cated You might have to undedake a 
journey which will be the answer to one 
of your pressing problems. You- are 
advised to seek and act upon the advice 
of elders and to guard against deceit. 
Good datos; 7.9 and 11 . Lucky numberi: 2, 

5 and 9 Favourable direction; Nodh. 


SAGIHARIUS (15 DtMm- 
bur—14 Jamary) Humilia- 
UT i tion and failure are in store 

fn \&r^ 

lAAl nme is not favourable for 

undedakirig new ventures. You run the 
risk of getting into disputes and argu¬ 
ments with both seniors and subordin¬ 
ates However, womenfolk will, be of 
great help to you Your domestic front will 
be peaceful You are advised to stay 
dear of questionable pleasures. Good 
dates: 8, 10 and 12. Lucky numberi: 2, 6 
and 9 Favourable direction: West. 

pp<I CAPRICORN (15 Januaiy- 

14 February) This week 
f\ ^ la excellent prospects in 
^ store for you, provided you 
are willing to take advan¬ 
tage of the many oppodunities that come 
your way. You can safely rely on your 
intuitions to guide you The time is 
padicularly favourable for expanding 
business interests. You will stand to gain 
through a secret association or informa¬ 
tion. Look after your health. Do not be 
indifferent to matters related to the head 
Good dales: 7,9 and 13. Lucky mimbsri: 1 , 

5 and 6. Favourable direction; Nodh 

AQUARIUS (15 February— 
14 March) Relatives will 
prove very helpful and 
their cooperation will con- 
tnbute to your success this 
week. You will be required to shoulder 
fresh responsibilities Family members 
will expect a lot from you; do not dis¬ 
appoint them. You might suffer ill health 
as a result of which you may have to 
neglect your work. Do not take things for 
granted as the days ahead are difficult. 
Check extravagance and impulsiveness. 
Good datos; 8.9 and 11 . Lucky numbers: 1 . 

6 and 7. Favourable direction: East 

PISCES (15 March—14 
April) You must bo pre- 
to face obstructions 
and delays on your 
I—^ domestic and professional 
fronts this week. The time is not particu- 
larty favourable for love and romance. 
Financially our will find yourself in a 
belter position A lew lucky hunches will 
prove to be beneficial to you. A letter 
from a fnend or associate will bnng some 
vital information regarding your work. 
Take nothing for granted. Gjbd datat: 10, 
12 and 13. Lucky numbers: 1, 4 and 8. 
Favourabla direction: South. 


' Polillcal fortcatl for President Roddy; The President may suffer from a heart disease. Ha fa advised to be careful about his movements 
’as a fatal accident is indicated Though he will not survive his full term in office. President Reddy might play a controversial role 
' in the administration of the country after October this year. His decision on an important matter may cause damage to the country; for 
this he will corfie under harsh cnticism. AMRfTLAL 
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r JjEW DELHI; The students of a town in 
Andhra Pradesh have to be given 
periodic “smell holidays.” In his 
address to a symposium on water and 
.sanitation problems here, the former 
union irrigation and power minister. Dr 
K. L. Rao, disclosed that the school in 
the town of Vijayanagar is situated too 
I close to a tank which receives the town 
sewerage. Sometimes the pungent smell 
from the tank becomes so offensive and 
unbearable that the school has to be 
closed to save the students from the foul 
smell. The municipal authorities of the 
town who were requested to delink the 
sewerage from the tank pleaded their 
inability on the ground that the project 
t would cost Rs 12 lakh^ Times of India 
(Md. Aftabhussain, Gaya) 

PONDICHERRY: In a strange filial rela¬ 
tionship a chick has adopted a monkey 
as its foster mother. The monkey which 
lives in a coconut grove, carries the 
black chick on its neck according to 
some residents of the area. Whenever it 
gets something to eat it first feeds the 
chick. Occasionally it allows the bird to 
move on its own but only under its 
watchful eye. The animal and the bird 
were seen together for at least one week 
now —Indian Express (O. G. Krisb- 
namurthy, Madras) 

PANAJl: Judges in court are ‘fair’ and 
‘humane’ according to their code of. 
ethics. But judges can be'unfair’ and 
‘immoral’ too. A civil judge in 1969 had 
engaged a woman stenographer to work 
for him. She obliged him every day in 
his chamber by showing him undue 
favours—by making love to hijp. They 
used to go home for lunch to an adjacent 
building near the court and on return, 
their kissing, cuddling and petting ses¬ 
sions would ^o on for an hour. An 
advocate marned the steno without any 
knowledge about her affairs.ln the same 
year, a peon trying to blackmail the 
judge and the woman revealed the ugly 
truth and their sexcapades ended there 
and then. The judge's wife divorced him 
and the woman's husband left her. 
Another fact about the judge came to 
light when he was being examined in a 
contempt case. In 1972 the judge had 
^een promoted. A buxom woman was 
assisting him in his ddy-to-day affairs, 
^ing the wife of a corrupt official she 


came at a receiving end when her hus¬ 
band got entangled in a graft case. The 
woman begged for mercy which was 
readily granted. But the price she paid 
was four years of sexual appeasement. 
Her ordeal only ended when the judge 
was finally removed from service— Cur¬ 
rent (Aloke Gupta, Calcutta) 

NEW DELHI; It was an unusual con¬ 
vocation. There was no vice-chancellor 
nor any deans. About 150 medicos re¬ 
ceived their degrees at a people’s con¬ 
vocation. The convocation was held 
here yesterday (9 May) at the Delhi 
Medical Association Hall. The degree 
recipients were uaduates and post¬ 
graduates of the Maulana Azad medical 
college. As the college had not orga¬ 
nised their annual convocation, the 
Junior Doctors’ Federation did it for 
them. Donning a red gown, the noted 
jurist Mr V. M. Tarkunde gave away' 
degrees, administered the Hippocratic, 
oath and delivered the convocation 
address. Parents, doctors and students 
of the capital’s other medical college 
were present and cheered the medi¬ 
cos —Indian Express (Amarjeet Singh 
Bhatia, Naupada, Thana West) 

CALCUTTA: A blue Ambassador slowly 
rolled on to the stage and stopped and 
Shihan Dadi Bulsara slipped under its' 
rearwheel. A karate expert, the car 
passed over his groin as the 8,100 
crowds watched in disbelief Bulsara 
claims it to be an unique achievement 
as according to him nobody in the world 
has ever attempted what he had done. 

But this was not the only spectacular 
feat Bulsara, branch chief director and 
controller of the All-India Yokushin 
Karatedo achieved. He had earlier 
broken eight slabs of ice each weighing 
70 lbs, to create another world record, 
surpassing the one created by M. Naka¬ 
mura of Japan who broke six slabs of ice 
at the karate Olympics at Tokyo in 1979. 

In the other show of the day the second 
All-India Full Contact Karate Cham¬ 
pionship, Mahesh Bajaj of Bengal with a 
green belt overcame his fellow state i 
Kareteka Nijammuddin Abir (brown 
belt) to emerge the grand champion and 
win the handsome Wills Virginia tro¬ 
phy —Indian Express (Rajeshwar Tayal) 

Peons in the chemical industry in Grea¬ 
ter Bombay earn a minimum of Rs 878 a 
month and, at the maximum, as much as 
Rs 1,431 a month. The peons draw a 
higher salary at both minimum and 
maximum levels than headmasters in 
the Bombay Municipal Corporations' 
schools who get Rs 671 and Rs 1086 a 
month respectively, at the two levels. 
These figures are given in the wage map 
of Bombay published by the Employers’ 
Federation of India —Financial Express 
(G. D. Gupta, Delhi) 
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We do not want to spoonfeed the 
people. We can only a.ssi$t and 
guide them to stand on their owi i 
feet—Rajiv Gand.hi 
We young men in politics are look 
ing up to him for leadership. Like 
his grandfather, father and mother, 
he will lead this nation to a better 
future—Farooq Abdullah, MP and 
president of the National Confer 
ence 

Rajiv’s nomination is the comica 
finale-to Mrs Gandhi’s family dral 
ma. It seems that the people’s onljj 
hope for survival lies in a success 
sion battle between Rahul Gandhi 
and Varun Pheroze Gandhi (late 
Sanjay Gandhi’s son)—Mohan 
Singh, chief whip of the UP Lok Dal 
legislature party quoted in India 
Today 

Having defeated the mother (Mrs 
Gandhi) at Rae Bareily, I have no 
desire to fight the son—Raj Naraio 
I believe in open politics and st 
does Mr. Chavan, I think—Devara 
Urs, (^ongress (U) president 
Thi.s is an individual act. This is th« 
style of functioning to which he ha; > 
always been opposed, and now h< 
himself is resorting to it—Rajn 
Patel, Congress (U) working com 
mittee member on Y. B. Chavan’i 
desire to join Congress (I) 
Congress(U) is not a political party 
at all and hence the question of its 
merger with Congress (I) does nof 
arise—Vasantrao Patil, AICC(Ij 
general secretary ! 

It is high time the AICC(I) general 
secretary, Mr Vasantrao Patil, took 
to political sanyas and devoted thd 
rest of his life to social work such as 
starting a marriage bureau to help 
young girls get married—Baba-j 
saheb Bhosle, Maharashtra’s minis] 
ter for law and judiciary 
The Congress (under Indira Gan] 
dhi’s leadership) is there to rule the 
country for at least two decades—i 
Y. B. Chavan, Congress(U) leadeij 
quoted in Current ' 

We don’t believe that the Sovie^ 
Union will launch a massive militl 
ary attack against Pakistan, be; 
cause that can precipitate a truly 
global crisis. What is relevant is a 
limited attack—Agha Shahi, Pakisj 
tani foreign minister quoted in BJiOj 
I suspect we would go to war (in thq 
Gulf area) if the tne^ crunclj 
became serious enough to warran| 
going around unscrewing licht^ 
bulbs, for example—General Vmiie- 
Warner, the head of the US readi] 
ness command I 

A woman flirts almost instinctively 
when somebody of the opposite seif 
catches her attention. It is a quesj 
tion of chemistry—Actress Sim| 
Garewal quoted in Current j 
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' Hctxitn (Mack) 



I SdHiastar (WhHa) to mova 
, PotWon tttn Blaek't IBth movm 


I Rotert Silh FcNowtMp 

For a yourrg player seeking to establish 
I himselt in International chess it can prove 
I very ditficult to gain sutficient experience 
-against Strong opposition Invitations to 
' international tournaments coma broadly 
speaking only as a result ol successes in 
ottier IntemaHonal tournaments But how 
can one succeed at international level with¬ 
out first having a chance to play in such 
events? Catch 22 Success reouires experi- 
enoe, but experienca can only be galn^ as 
a result of success 

For this reason the Robert Silk Chess 
Fellowship provides invaluable oppor¬ 
tunities to our younger players The fellow¬ 
ship takes the form ol a training tournament 
played between a selected group of our 
most promising players with a couple of 
invited overseas masters to add some bite 
The priie for the highest placed British 
player is the opportunity to play in an 
inlernationsi tournament somewhere in 
Eastern Europe, it possible the USSR. For 
an aspiring chess-ptayer such a reward is 
Incalculably mors valuable than a mars 
cash prize Five years ago the Robert Silk 
Fellowship gave me the opportunity to play 
in the Alekhine Memorial Tournament in 
Moscow, a very strong event to which I 
could never otherwise have received an 
invitation 

This y«(ar s Robert Silk Fellowship was 
shared by three players. Glen Flear. Julian 
Hodgson and fan Wells, who shared second 
place in the tournament behind the invited 
Swedish international master Harry Schus- 
sler Hopefully, for them this tournament 
will be to the first slapping stone to a 
successful mtarnationat career 

I give a game by the tournament winner 
which product a nice finish 


Whita- H Schussler Black M. Hebden 
Benoni Delanos 

1. R-OS, M-KB3: 2. IF-KB3. R-84; 3. 
►—06, ►—QN«: an ambitious move, but 
playable. 

4. 0-N3; 5. P-B3. N—KS: «. 

»-a4. P—Ki; 7. f»kP. BPsP; 3. P-tO. 
•—K2?; overlooking Wiite's rathpr sty 
threat. Instead 8.. . B—N2 would have given 
Black a good gams 

t. O-M. M-03: 10. BaN, BsB; 11. 
QkNP, O—B2; White has won a pawn for 
not va^ much. 

IX O-m, N-«3; 11. St-IO, 0-0; 14. 
N-NB. 0-M1; tX Ms B, Qx N; 18. R-01. 
0-B3; 17. »-03, R-B3: It. N-Nt, 

48 


n—1(3; It. O— KB4, N--K4; Now White 
finishes the game with a neat combination. 
OtAQRAM 

30. B a P+, R a B; 31. N s a B—N3; for if 21 
K X N, 22 O—K4t-. winning the rook in 
the coriiar 

22. N—NS. BaP; 23. A—KN1, R—KNI; 24. 
•O—KR4, M-BOt; 2S. NxN, BaN; 3t. 
O—K7. n-B2; 27. 0~Kt-r, R—B1; 2t. 
RaP. resigns 

MICHAEL 8TEAN 
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The declarer's play on this deal from lha 
VandarblR Oip was dsacribed In the ANw 
Yot* Timn at 'A play In a mMIloA'. It is 
attracthm becauaa it does not conform to 
any famHIar pattern 


Dealer, South. Game all 
A A 10 5 2 

B 6 5 4 

♦ 10 S 4 

A A to e 


A 8 7 3 
• K Q 2 
a A Q J 6 2 
A 7 5 


N 

W E 
8 


A O J S 6 
B J to 9 7 
4 6 3 

A a J 0 


A K 4 

B At3 
4 K 9 7 
A K843 


2 


North-South were playing negative 
doubles and lha bidding want 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1A 14 dbla No 

1NT No No No 

Unwilling to conceda a trick to the King of 
diamonds. Wast began with the King of 
hearts East encoursgsd, and South held up 
until the third round. He coukf then aee 


A A 10 5 2 

B — 

4 to a 4 
A A 10 e 

N 

W E 
S 

A K 4 
B — 

4 K 9 7 
A K e 4 3 2 


If clubt are 3-2, declarer will have enough 
trlcki end will lose, apparently, at most 
three hearts, two diamonds and one club 
Bui Milton Roaenberg taw more deeply into 
the position. Suppoas a dub N ducked to 
East and the ihirttanlh haart le cashed: 
what is South Ip discard on this trick? Not a 
diamond, obviously, and a dub will lean* 
him a trick short. So It must be ths 4 of 
apsdas, but than his sntrlss will ba In 
disarray whan ttis dafanoa fakes ons 
- jrKf and axils with a dub. 

It might bs possibla to lose a dub to Waat, 
not East, but the dadarar found a batttr 
plan. He cashed the King of spades and onfy 
than ducked a dub to East. Ha diaoardad 
A 4 on the last haart and the defence, at 
axpactsd, playad a diamond to ths Jack and 
axitad wKh a spade. As ths spadaa had been 
uhblOGksd. thars was no problem now In 
taking seven tricks. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



Every winlei since 1950 the West German Post 
Office have issued a special senes of lour stamps 
to raise funds for charity Each stamp is sold at a 
small premium above its face value tor posta^. 
the extra representing the charily dorwtion which 
IS handed over by the Post Office when sales 
have been oompteled The early issues portray 
famous philanthropists, including Elizabeth Fry. 
Florence Nightingale and Dr Nansen Other 
series have featured fairy tales, children's toys, 
even chessmen and pewter figurines In rscent 
years the senes have been dewKad lo wild 
Itoikers Those shown on the current series are 
species whxm are endangered by modern 
methods of agriculture Among them, on me 60 
plus 30 pfennigs stamp (above) is Kornrade the 
corn cockle 

C. W. HILL 


quiz 

QUECTioNS 

1 What IS Yezhovshchina? 

2. One has heard of impressionism m 
art but what is impressionism in music? 

3 What IS Bretton Woods associated 
with? 

4 What is gnosticism? 


sai)M 0 M)ne snoi6i|aj am o) paiuap ppOM 
leniuids am (O e6pa|wou)| lepads e uo 
paseq aq o) siuiep qoiqiu uoi6i|eu -y 
suBipeueQ aq) pue qsDua eqi sueoi 
-lauiv aqi uaakqaq vsD ‘auieyy 'spooM 
uouajg ui yyei u) aoejd )|oo) sBuiieam 
leui) (0 sauas v (tfueg ppo^) luauidoieA 
-80 pue uoi)3nj)suoo8|:) lOj tfueg |Buoi) 
-Bujefui aqi pue (jw)) punj /jBieuoy^ 
|Buoi)euie)U| eqi |0 uoneuiiO) aqj. 'C 
J8UU8UI oiiBuiBjpun uB UI sueos 
e setfOAe jasodiuoo eqi qojqM ui e|A)s 
B 81 )i Bunej un.p ipiiu-saide.) e BpnfOJd 
siq UI 2681 u' Assnqao Aq paonponui 
isji) SBM- oisnuj ui ufsiuoissaidui) z 

eoijod 

qejoas aqi to peaq e | sjibmv leuieiui 
JO) JBSSiuJUJoo s.eidoed aqi sbm AoqzoA 
leiotfiN ueqM see I Jequjeoea oi geei 
' jequjeides uaeMjeq U|i8)s jepun eissny 
'uj jojjei esuaiu) isouj jo poued eqi sbm 
IIV euii) AoqzeA eqi, sueeui Aiisjeiti -1 
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' Debat* 
j Today 



RATS.’HOU) can we 

plAv baseball 

TOPAV IF IT'S 
60IN6T0 RAIN? 


I APMITTHEWORLP 
SOMETIMES NEEPS 
RAIN,BUT SOMETIMES 
THE WORLP NEEPS 
baseball, TOO' ^ 




BOT THE WOKlP 
PEFiNlTELV POES 
NiOT NEEP 
baseball 6AMES 



THE WORLP MAT 
NEEP RAIN, BUT IT 

Also neeps 
BASEBALL 6AME5 
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NAri0NAL-35 Sprinty BC and SprintyC cameras 





• Smart, sleek, perfectly balanced and elegantly styled. 

• High-impact ABS non-breakabje body—the latest in 
camera technology Extra light. Rugged. Easier to hartdle. 

• Greater depth of focus with f/2 8 high resolution lens. 
Takes needle-sharp pictures. 

• High speed shutter with fast action,ultra-soft release. 
Automatic film loading with 

National Quick Loading (Q.L.) system. 

• Synchronised for flash Enables you to take pictures 
anytime, anywhere 

SPRINTY C-WITHOUT EXPOSURE METER ; 


SPRINTY BC 


BC SPRINTY C NATIONAL INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 

Jadavpur, Calcutta-700 032 

NAri®NAL~35 SPRINTY gamerAS-P rofessional P«rfection for Amateurs 
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GOA IS NOT DELHI 

HABITS die hard. The famous Mr 
Jagmohan, who is now Lt. governor 
of Goa, Daman and Diu, landed at 
I Panjim to find that all union terri¬ 
tories are not alike. On his second 
day in Panjim, he summoned the 
inspector-general of police, Mr G. S. 
Mander, for a briefing on the law 
j and order situation. Mr Mander, 
I who had earlier worked in Delhi 
police (he left Delhi after his 
junior, Mr P.S. Bhinder, was made 
the police commissioner), dutifully 


turned up at the Lt. governor’s 
house at the appointed hour. While 
he was waiting to be called in, the 
chief minister of Goa happened to 
walk in. He asked the IGP what he 
was doing there. When Mr Mander 
told him about the Lt. governor’s 
summons, the CM asked him to go 
away as the task of briefing the Lt. 
governor was that of the chief 
minister. Apparently Mr Jagmo¬ 
han, accustomed to the jee huzoor 
politicians of Delhi, had underesti¬ 
mated Goa’s politicians. 


BAN I AS OF THE BJP 

WHAT is the definition of “essen¬ 
tial commodities?” For the BJP, 
which is essentially a party of the 
baiiia (trading) class Campa-Cola, 
Vanila icecream, jams, sauces, 
cheese and butter are all essential 
commodities The party recently 
issued comparative figures of 
prices of essential commodities in 
Delhi to show how steep the price 
rise has been in the past three 
years. Only 12 really essential com¬ 
modities were in the list which the 
BJP issued. But then whoever said 
the BJP had any understanding, 
appreciation or .sympathy for the 
pour? 

H^EFOir^iENcr 

GRADUATES 


ON 30 April, 18 top scientists of the 
country were summoned by the 
government for a meeting of the 
advisory committee on science and 
technology, presided over by the 
Prime Minister. One appalling fact 
which came up in the meeting was 
that today there are nearly three 
lakh science and technology gradu¬ 
ates in the country who are without 
jobs. At the same time, in the 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
alone, some 2,500 jobs are lying 
vacant. The reason for this is that 
the minimum requirement for the 
jobs is a first class degree and many 
do not have that qualification. The 
consensus of the top scientists was 
that while the graduates with first 
class degrees should certainly be 
favoured, there was no point in 
having posts vacant (thereby 
hampdnng work) while there were 
unemployed hands around. The 
Planning Commission member, Dr 
M. S. Swaminathan, has now been 
entrusted with the task of looking 
into this peculiar problem and find¬ 
ing a solution.There may soon be 
good news for the unemployed sci¬ 
ence graduates in the country. 


JANATA SPLIT 
AHOY? 


IS the Janata Party heading for yet 
another split? In the first week of 
May, Mr Subramaniam Swamy and 
Mr Piloo Mody held a secret meet¬ 
ing at Mr Mody’s residence with 
over 20 Yuva Janata leaders. The 
topic of discussion; how to combat 
Mr (^Ihandra Shekhar’s growing in¬ 
fluence within the party. 



INTEMPERATE 
MINISTER _ 

MR BHAGWAT Jha Azad, union 
minister of state for supplies and 
rehabilitation, is in the news again. 
Earlier, in January he hit the head¬ 
lines because of an assassination 
attempt in his house (when his 
security guard was shot dead). Now 
he is alleged to have slapped a 
security guard in ParliameAt House 
because the latter did not allow him 
to enter a minister’s room. As re¬ 
ports go, Mr Azad had gone to meet 
the parliamentary affairs minister, 
Mr Bhishma Narain Singh, one day. 
Mr Singh had instructed his secur¬ 
ity guard not to allow anyone into 
his chamber. But Mr Azad did not 
listen to the guard and tried tor 
force his way in. The guard resisted 
and the minister slapped him. A 
reference to this incident was made 
by the BJP leader, Mr Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, during the debate on the 
noconfidence motion in the Lok 
Sabha in early May. Mr Vajpayee 
did not name Mr Azad, but asked 
the parliamentary affairs minister 
to reveal the name. He did not, but 
soon afterwards the watch and 
ward staff of Parliament spread the 
word that it was Mr Bhagwat Jha 
Azad who was the man. 


RAW DEAL? _ 

ASIAWEEK, the glossy journal 
published from Hong Kong, has 
.been sued in a Delhi court. Mr 
Asoka Rama, author of RAW—The 
inside story (published by Vikas) 
has sued the paper for damages 
amounting to Rs 1,05,000 for a 
reference made about him in a 
review of the book published by 
Asiaweek. Mr Raina has, stated 
through his lawyer, Mr Vijay Panj- 
wani, that the review referred to 
him as a RAW agent, which has 
made his friends and relatives shun 
him. This is one of those rare occa¬ 
sions when a foreign journal has 
been sued for defamation in an 
Indian court and the proceedings 
are bound to take an interesting 
turn as RAW too is involved. 
TAILPIECE: Union railway minis¬ 
ter Kedar Pande got slightly car¬ 
ried away at a meeting of the Rail¬ 
way Hindi Salahkaar Samiti, the 
advisory body that promotes the 
use of Hindi in the day-to-day work¬ 
ings of the railway#. Mr Pande 
declared that the time has come for 
the railways to use the Devanagari 
script not just in computers but in 
xerox machines also! 

0. E. NIZAMUDOIN 
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TOfriWfo arttSTO or Ki&t 
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NOW YOUR ANXIOUS DAYS ARE OVER. 

At last our draams come true. Most of the people of the world want to take cere of their 6eir which auatefni the beauty of e 
human being Keeping this In mind we cerried out en extensive research toiling herd deyt In end days out. Remember, we 
have meticulously followed the rules of Ayurvedic medical ecience of ancient lime which is still e wonder Of modern eivill- 
sation. The research reveals a unique hair lotion which not only will stop falling of heir but help fresh growth of it. The lotion 
has the ingredients which will keep your skull cool. Now alter a busy, worried day you con think of cool and relaxed 
moments Owing to your anxiety and hard labour the nerve celts of your skull are becoming weak end as a reeult ol infrequ< 
ent blood circulation becomes a hindrance to proper growth of your heir. TWa effects you and eventually causes fell of hair. 
Use our lotion regularly end give strength to your hair cells. The lotion will give you sourtd sImp and your days of insomnia 
will be over. Give your children our hair fertilizer which will sharpen their intelligence and help them in academic success 
Visit any medical, stationery, or a, departmental store—ask for our lotion— 




[>OUBLE ACTION HAIR FERTILIZER 

TRY, COMPARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF OASIS AND WATCH HOW IT PERFORMS WONDERS 

I. Oasis will stop fall of hair. 2 Oasis keeps your brain cool, gives you sound sleep. 3. Oasis is the only remedy of 
any kind of heir diseases 4 Oasis prevents untimely greying of hair. 5. Oasis cledns and kilts dandruff and lice 

Remember if you take care of your hair, you should also take care of your livor. So you need 
Liveue—another contribution of Herbal Research Institute—the producer of OASIS 


RESULT OF A REVOLUTIONARY AYURVEDIC RESEARCH 


00 NOT BE CARRIED AWAY BY THE POBlICfTY STUNT 

TEST OASIS TO BELIEVE IT AT OUR FREE APPUCATION CENTRES 


For Stockistship. Oeelership or any other trade enquiries 
plesse comset our Catoune Office 


1 . THE eiVE AND TJUCE STORES 

7a, UiUuy SlraM, CaMts-IS. 

2 . SANJIBANI 

SBS, OlimmS HtfSaiir RsH, atlMll, Csl«iiltl44. 
tin front of Anka CInama) 

3 . MYFAIRUUIY 

ItSlai Baialy PmM 

1M, naW Sal m l Amaai (aatlilrt) 

Ba t waan Laka Markal S Dcahaphya Park. 
Phona. 46-4641 
Opan- 6.30 a m. to 6.30 p m 
Sunday up to 2 pjn. 

Tuasday ctosad 
imannaw: Mn. Mtala Ikam 

A. UEN 8 AL PHARMACY 

M, I tw as n hta a«MM, Caiealta-4. 

B. JY(mSHItBE 

Ofitis ntar. ai Mi sm w ist s Msrtst, 

1. Swiisiattn Iliilii, ts t Ss S l 766014. 

(Sat vday A Sunday fuS opan) 


MAKKCTtO »V: 

CALCUHA RIMIET ADVERTISING 

- (MARKETING DIVISION) • 


eMISTimO OFFICE; 

tk. Louden Straw, CatCulta-TOO 017 

OranI. FUmdoKk FhoM: 43-Z3D. 

F. a tao63 


NEAP OFFICE 

FABUL APARTMENT Elal.n 

Juhutara Bead Bombay-*00 04S 
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Tlicxeands of ftvnMes ace 
the time-tested qualities of Cioue on 

Promise 

the uniqiie toothpaste 
wtm Clove OH j 

isn't it time you discovered it too 7 





Share an experfence 
ivtth a D yanora TVowner 

fromjapan- 
the land of electronics. 
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When you arc healthy 
happiness shows... 


Good health—the key to happiness It’s the garlic oil that works 


Life is full of cheer, when you are 
healthy. Health is truly the foundation of 
happiness. So, you need to safeguard 
and maintain your health. 

The ideal health aid 

Ranbaxy’s Garlic Pearls—help relieve 
gas, indigestion, flatulence. Reduce 
raised cholesterol levels. Keep men and 
women healthy...everyday. Medically 
recommended for your good health. 


-FREE- 

To know more about Ranbaxy’s Garlic 
Pearls, write for your free copy of 
booklet—“The natural way ta all-round 
health” to: 

CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
I RANBAXY LABORATORIES LTD. 
i 78. NEHRU PLACE NEW DELHi-nO 019 


Ranbaxy’s Garlic Pearls are so effective, 
because they contain garlic oil made 
from the richest variety of garlic. To give 
you all the medicinal benefits of garlic 
which, in fact, is in its oil. 

Make Ranbaxy’s Garlic Pearls 
your daily hfdbit. 



RANBAXY^ The natural way to all-round health 
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Early on 30 May in Chittagong. Bangladesh President Zlau^ 
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A vicious circle 
is a vicious circle 
only so long as 
nobody cares 



. What do#* * mart do when 
■ every step forward that he 
takes brings him back to 
square one? What does a 
man do when hb' wants to 
work and can't get a job? 
What does a man do when 
he knows a crstl or a trade 
but doesn't have, the money 
' to set hims^f up.in 
busmessft^^l jJoes a man 
do when he is Caught in the 
VICIOUS circle of poverty, 
despair atSd hopelessness? 

What can he do unless 
someone gives him a 
helping hand, unless 
someone caresi' 

But if you care, care just 
a little bit, there is a way 
out lor Him and millions of 
other men and women like 
him Because Corporation 
Bank IS putting into action 
an absolutely novel idea to 
reach out and change the 
lives of people living below 
the poverty line. 

You don't have to spend 
a paisa All you have to 
do IS put in a word for 


deserving-people and 
Corporation Bank will put 
up the money to help them 
stand on their own feet 
And what is the definition 
of deserving people’ Well, 
in this context, people who 
know a trade or have skills 
(anything from tailoring, 
shoe-making to growing 
fruits an^ai^tablesl and 
whose famllyr income is less 
than Rs 3000 a year if 
they live in cities and less 
than Rs 2000 if they live in 
villages. Once the 
application is processed and 
approved, the bank will 
lend an individual or family 
anywhere between 
Rs. 1,S0O to Rs 6,500 at ■» 
just 4% interest. 


How about It? ypu 
become a high-ticrtYe»^ 
consultant to Corporation 
Bank? When will yop come 
over to the nearest Dranch 
of Corporation Bank with 
the names and bio-daias of 
people you want to 
recommend? Or better still 
with the people themselves? 
The faster, the batter 
Remember, the Hvelihood 
and future of a whole lot of 
families depends on you. 


Corporatloii-'BMik 

IWholly cmned by the Government of India) 
Head Office; Marjgalore 


1906 



1961 


puts man wliera he belongs: atthe centra of the universe 


,,'yi9«nlmA,ce.ff4fa! 




The army's 
promotion grievances 


T he army gives orders to the 
Border Security Force 
(BSF) in times of war. But 
the trouble is that the army 
officer giving an order has 
to put in a “sir,” even though the 
BSF officer receiving the order 
should have been the one to do the 
“siring.” The army’s complaint is 
that many of its officers with longer 
service are lower in rank than those 
of the BSF. 

The grumbling over rank is no 
longer confined to the mess rooms; 
it has spilled over into the files of 
the defence and home ministries. 
Even the ministers concerm.d are 
now aware of it. Sometime back the 
defence secretary wrote to the 


BSF and CRP than in the defence 
services is “qontrary to the govern¬ 
ment policy.” However, the con¬ 
fidential letter the home ministry 
has issued after the defence secret¬ 
ary’s objections has made no 
change in the rules for the selection 
of DIGS. “A serving IPS officer in 
the rank of SP or commandant who 
has put in 16 years of services can 
pick up the rank of DIG.” This is 
what the army says is unfair. 

The home ministry’s defence is 
that even though IPS officers with 
16 years of service become eligible 
for appointment to the post of 
DIG,” in reality they do not “earn 
their promotion before completion 
of 18 years.” On comparable promo- 


1,200 posts of Lt Col. and wing 
commanders, it was argued, only 
one-third of officers could expect to 
reach that level. 

Indeed, an IAS officer takes 18 
years to become a joint secretary, 
while a service officer may or may 
not become Lt Col.,wing comman¬ 
der or commander in this period. 
The IAS has about 3,000 officers. 
All of them become joint secretar¬ 
ies and 60 per cent of them go 
beyond, attaining the rank of 
secretary, equivalent to that of a 
full general. At present the IAS has 
80 secretaries, 120 additional secre¬ 
taries and 600 joint secretaries. 

Even otherwise, officers in the 
civil services whb start their 
careers on the same footing as an 
army, navy or air force officer go up 
to the rank of joint secretary, 
equivalent to that of major general. 
In the forces, there are only three 
secretai^ rank officers—the three 
chiefs of staff themselves. Officers* 
equivalent to lieutenant generals 
and major generals are also fewer 
than in the civil services. 

Coming back to the BSF officers, 
it is true that a study group set up 
by the committee of secretaries to 
the government of India (a senior 
officer was nominated by the chief 
of army staff on the committee) 
recommended that the BSF should 
have a separate identity. The group 
emphasised that the BSF be maced 
under the operational control of the 


home secretary voicing this grie¬ 
vance of the army. He said that 
officers of para military forces like 
the BSF and the Central Reserve 
Police (CRP) as well as short ser¬ 
vice or emergency commissioned 
officers absorbed by these para¬ 
military organisations “have had 
much faster promotions in the BSF 
and CRP than regular and perma¬ 
nent commissioned officers of the 
Indian army.” 

The defence secretary’s letter 
pointed out that some officers 
directly recruited as assistant com¬ 
missioners in the BSF and CRP 
reached the rank (equivalent to Lt 
Col.) in six to ten years and some 
even reached the DIG rank (equiva¬ 
lent to brigadier) in 16 to 18 years 
of service, whereas in the army 
“there were numerous officers who 
were still majors with 20 to 25 years 
of service to their credit, and even 
those who have picked promotion 
to the selection rank of Lt Col. have 
done so only at the stage of 16 to 18 
years of service.” According to the 
defence secretary, promotion to the 
brigadier rank was available at the 
stage of something like 24 years of 
service, whereas direct recruits to 
the BSF and CRP attained the rank 
of DIG much faster. 

The home secretary has con¬ 
ceded the defence secretary’s 
point, admitting that the quicker 
rate of promotion of officers in the 


tion prospects in the officer’s 
cadres in the BSF, the home minis¬ 
try has preferred to remain silent. 
The rules still are such that they 
benefit BSF and CRP officers 
against those in the army. 

Because of the creation of new 
posts in the army, the stagnation in 
promotions due to increased in¬ 
takes after the 1962 war has been 
broken somewhat. But an army 
officer’s progress up the promotion 
ladder is still painfully slowi A 
review of the armed forces’ cadres 
has revealed that opportunities tap¬ 
er off at the top and there is frustra¬ 
tion among officers who stagnate. 
The paper the three service chiefs 
submitted last year to the govern¬ 
ment referred, to the stagnation 
aspect. Even after the creation of 

The “seniority " enjoyed by 
some BSF officers must be 
causing much heart¬ 
burning to army officers 
during operations because 
they have to bear the brunt. 
For army officers with more 
years in service to have to 
“sir" BSF officers must be 
bad for morale. 


army in warlike conditions, even 
when it might be performing its 
normal functions like preventing 
crime, smuggling, and infiltration. 

The “seniority” enjoyed by some 
BSF officers must be causing much 
heart-burning to army officers dur¬ 
ing operations because they have to 
bear the brunt. For army officers 
with more years in service to have 
to “sir” BSF officers must be bad 
for morale. What the army cannot 
forget is that several BSF officers 
are former short-service or 
emergency commissioned officers 
who would have been lower in rank 
had they been absorbed in the 
army. 

Another army complaint is that 
the officers of the BSF and other 
para-military forces are wearing 
the same epaulettes to indicate 
rank as thosh in the army. A captain 
in the army and an assistant super¬ 
intendent of police wear three 
stars, a major and an SP three lions, 
a brigadier and a DIG three lions 
and three stars and a major general 
and an IG crossed swords. Even the 
ribbons used by the jawans of the 
two forces in some cases are iden¬ 
tical. The army feels that in the 
border areas where the para¬ 
military forces operate, army offic¬ 
ers have been confused with those 
of the BSF and vice versa. And all 
this is rubbing salt into the wounds 
of the army. 



Amazing details 


S ubramaniam Swamy’s Bull in the Chi¬ 
na shop clearly revealed the many 
shocking assets of Indo-China relations. 
It at all the Indian government wi.shes to 
normalise ties with China, your cover 
story warrants serious attention. 

R, k. Gulati, Siliguri 

Thanks to Dr Swamy for his bold and 
sensational story. I was shocked to read 
about the way Aral Bchari Vajpayee 
behaved before his trip to China in 1979. 
S. Vinipaksha, Bangalore 

More than the absurdities of Indo-China 
relations, Dr Swamy has revealed the 
contradictions and infighting within the 
Janata party when it was in power. 
Pijush Kami Chandra, Kharagpur 

I endorse Dr Swamy’s view that “norma¬ 
lisation with China is es.sential on its own 
merits.’’ Unfortunately our ruling party 
leaders were never keen to normalise 
Indo-Chinese relations as was evident 
from the arrest of several CPM leaders in 
1%4 when they were campaigning for 
closer ties with China. 

Bichitra Badajena, Khurda (Orissa) 

I still fail to understand what stands in 
the way of a healthy Indo-Chinese rela¬ 
tionship which Dr Swamy has advocated. 
Siddharta Sarkar, Purulia 

The cover story with its amazing details 
made superb reading. 

Siddharta Kumar Roy, Karanjia (Orissa) 

All these years I held Mr Vajpayee in 
esteem for his honesty and straightfor¬ 
wardness. But after reading your cover 
story I have lost all faith in him. Can 
Atal/i refute the allegations made 
against him by Dr Swamy? 

S. Laxmi Kanth, Chittoor 

While congratulating Dr Swamy for his 
covdr story I find it difficult to overlook 
the fact that he has made a conscious 
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effort to earn the sole credit for re¬ 
establishing Indo-Chinese friendship. 

M. K. Vfsudevan, Bombay 

Reading the cover story I got the im- 
ression that the author was trying to pat 
is own back without caring for the 
sentiments of others. 

Sugata Adhikari, Chandannagar (West 
Bengal) 

It was vulgar of Dr Swamy to suggest: “If 
Vajpayee goes first (to China) he will 
only ogle at the girls,..’’ 

Budhin Kumar Dutta, North Lakhimpur 
(Assam) 

Reading the cover story was a painful 
experience. For all his academic qual¬ 
ifications, self-professed intelligence and 
ability to speak Chinese fluently. Dr 
Swamy has emerged an extremely petty- 
minded politician who thinks nothing of 
demeaning those who were once his 
colleagues. His repeated attempts to run 
down Atal Bchari Vajpayee, besides 
being totally irrelevant to the subject, 
were far too crude and slanderous. 
Sushil Mehtani, New Delhi 

Even the Chinese would be embarrassed 
by the way Dr Swamy has sung their 
praises. 

Ruwana Akhtar, Cuttack 

Before sermonising on the probable be¬ 
nefits of normalising our relations with 
China, Dr Swamy should have considered 
the fact that it was the Chinese who 
betrayed our trust in their bid to recover 
’lost territories’ in 1962. That was a bitter 


lesson. Besides, China is now a close ally 
of the USA. India is justified in respond¬ 
ing cautiously to the latest Chinese over¬ 
tures for friendship. 

Radhakanto Das, Calcutta 

Strangely, the author has made no men¬ 
tion of our humiliation when, during the 
then foreign minister Vajpayee’s visit to 
Beijing in 1979, China attacked Vietnam. 
Jacob Verghese, New Delhi 

The account of the meeting between 
“China’s No. one” (Deng Xiaoping) and 
India’s No. zero (Subramaniam Swamy) 
made interesting reading. 

Abhijit Ganguly, Baidyanath (Bihar) 

Nothing can be further from the truth 
tlian Dr Swamy’s claim that he was never 
associated with the RSS. During the 
Janata regime he was a compulsive visi¬ 
tor at the RSS office in Delhi. He regular¬ 
ly attended the weekly RSS shakhas and 
on a number of occasions these shakhas 
(which I attended) were held in Dr 
Swamy’s flat at 22, Dr R. P. Road in 
Delhi. 

Dr Baldev Prakash (ex-MP), Amritsar 

No one can object to Dr Swamy’s person¬ 
al efforts to cultivate the Chinese or to 
his study of the Chinese language 
(although given the background of Indo- 
China relations, such efforts can hardly 
be seen as patriotic). But his proposal to 
bring China, India, Pakistan and the 
whole of south-east Asia together as a 
third centre of power is absurd. 

R. Ramakrishnayya, Tenali (Andhra 
Pradesh) 


JCiiaii-stan 


A nil Saari’s cover story, Sikhs: the 
third nation? (3 May) has revealed a 
frightening fact: the Khalistan move¬ 
ment has either the moral support or the 
indifference of the ‘higher-ups’ in Delhi. 
Otherwise, how does one explain the 
“passport ceremony” in the presence of 
pressmen, photographers and CID offi¬ 
cials? How is it that Darbara Sink’s 
Punjab government did not get wind of 
the fact that Balbir Singh Sandhu was 
planning to hold the ceremony? 

K. S. Rajan, Trivandrum 

1 wonder whether the initiators of the 
Khalistan movement are aware of the 
consequences of their deeds (the “pass¬ 
port ceremony” in particular). 

E. P. Sivadasan, Coimbatore 

Unless the government takes immediate 
action the demand for Des Khalsa will 
inspire many more communal move¬ 
ments in the country. 

Abhijit Malakar, Chakmaghat (Tripura) 

A nation within a nation is a utopian 
concept. 

S. S. Dinkar, Pondicherry 

My name is Padmanabham. I wish to 
form a country called ‘Padmasthan.’ I 
ave a better following than Balbir Singh 
andhu (c/o Khalistan)—14 dedicated 
disciples (the figure would be 19 if my 


family members are included). 1 have 
found a press to print passports, official 
stamp and currency notes of ‘Padmas¬ 
than.’ It would be appreciated if the chief 
reporter or any other representative of 
Sunday can interview me and help the 
cause of an independent country within 
the country. * 

Padmanabham, Shillong 

While appreciating the effort to bring 
the Khalistan movement to public view, 1 
cannot help observing the fact that the 
problem is not as alarming as it appears. 
There are only a handful of people who 
are trying to get something out of no¬ 
thing. 

Bhabagrahi Jena, Karanjia (Orissa) 

The minority communities have always 
been concerned about their individual 
status and security; the concept of Kha¬ 
listan is an eiAension of that concern. 
A. A. Alvi, Aligarh 

It is difficult to sympathise with the 
cause of anti-nationalc. 

Tish Kumar Ualhotra, Delhi 

The fact that there is still a Sikh Regim¬ 
ent in the Indian army is evidence of the 
special privilege extended to the Sikhs in 
India. Balbir Singh Sandhu should take 
note of this. 

Raaia Ashraf, Kanpur 





Tale of courage 


T here was nothing new about the story 
except that it was Tarla’s story (3 
May) and not that of many other career- 
oriented wives. Tarla of course was bold 
enough to raise objections and subse¬ 
quently leave- her husband’s house. 
Others succumb to social norms and 
resiM themselves to their fate in joint- 
famil)[ dens. 

Laxmikant Adhikary, Parlakhemundi 

While conveying my sympathies to Tarla 
I cannot help observing that the press 
often takes a very biased view of social 
problenis. There are many instances of 
middle-class career wives dominating 
their husbands and causing problems as 
a result; but these are seldom high¬ 
lighted. 

The Hindu joint-family system has 
evolved from dharma which demands 
that a man must take care of his parents 
till their last breath (for after all, it is to 


them that he owes his very existence) 
along with his brothers, sisters, wife and 
chilt&en. The reason behind the disin¬ 
tegration of the ioint-family system is the 
modern-day bahu, notwitMtanding em¬ 
ployment opportunities in distant places 
which lure the man away from his larger 
family. But the bonds are seldom 
broken; the sense of duty remains. And it 
often happens that in performing his 
duty (sending money to nis parents for 
their livelihood, to his brothers for their 
education or to his sisters for their 
marriage) the husband faces opposition 
from his domineering wife. One of my 
colleagues used to send money to his 
mother by post making sure that the 
acknowledgement slips from his mother 
reached him in office; whereupon, he 
would promptly tear up the receipts lest 
his wife found them in his pockets. 

Ramapuram Chandra, Madras 


Shantaram’s cake 


ational awards: Shantaram’s 
tamasha (10 May) was an excellent 
report on the backstage events before 
the awards were formally announced. 
P. S. Thiyagarajan, Arappukoltai (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Notwithstanding the tamasha, this year’s 
national film awards prove one point: 
Bengalis are still the most culturally 
advanced people in India. 

Shevlin Sebastian, Calcutta 

If Bengal takes the cake it is only be¬ 
cause the cake has been baked by Shan- 
taram. 

C. T. Puvi Arasu, Tuticorin 

Jury member Shobhna Samarth’s ignor¬ 
ance (“Who’s Karl Marx?’’) shows what 
her convent education is worth.« 
Pradip Chakravarty, Raigunj (West 
Bengal) 


After seeing the Malayalam film Lorry I 
was shocked to read Shantaram’s opinion 
of it. He is quite simply a conservative. 
A. P. Thomas, Pune 

The government should divest the jury 
chairman of his veto power; otherwise 
the national awards wiU have no credi¬ 
bility. 

Radhakrishna Khatavkar, Bangalore 

ft is a pity that Karnataka which once 
had a virtual monopoly over national 
film awards, has figured nowhere this 
year, thanks to Shantaram and his jury. 
Anil Khataukar, Bangalore 

Shantaram is clearly hostile to Tamil and 
Malayalam films. 

N. Seshadri, Tiruchirapalli 

I did not expect a man of Shantaram’s 
stature to play such an unfair game. 

R. Vasudevan, Kalpakkam 



To err is Piousji 

P iousji is misinformed about Sarada 
(Khaas Beat, 10 May). The actress has 
won the Urvashi award on three occa¬ 
sions (twice for Malayalam films Thula- 
I baram and Swayamvaram and recently 
for the Telugu Nimajjanam), not just 
twice as reported. It is also wrong to 
suggest she has put on weight and lost 
her charms; Sarada joined films 20 years 
ago with a figure of 36-22-36 and has 
maintained it to date. 

M. Anand Kumar, Visakhapatnam 

Actor Vijayan’s first film was not Uthir 
ipookal as pointed out by Piousji (10 
May). He made his debut, playing a 
retired handicapped army officer, in 
Kizhake pokum rail which was released 
in 1978. 

S, Sridhar, New Delhi 


Wp regret that owing tp the riso in the 
—w« nalrebeen forced 
“ of SGhbav from, this 




Chastened view,,.^ 

F our months ago I read your reiiOTt 
on Aligarh Muslim University 
(Aligarh’s communal student ‘lead¬ 
ers,’ 1 February) and refused to be¬ 
lieve a word of it. But after witnessing 
the recent violence in our campus, I 
have the courage to change my view. 
AMU has gradually become in¬ 
strumental in deciding the fate of 
Indian Muslims; each time a poii|(ical 
party wants to woo Muslim votes it 
immediately expresses solidarity with 
AMU. As a result, more and more 
young, ambitious and politically- 
oriented people have been seeking 
admission to the university which 
serves them well as a springboard for 
entering national politics. Academic 
standards have deteriorated with a 
good majority of students falling prey 
to political parties. And while they 
raise communal slogans and arouse 
religious sentiments, the few who are 
honest and dedicated suffer. The pre¬ 
sent vice-chancellor is one of the 
victims of political and religious fana¬ 
ticism. 

Ijlal Ahmad Kidwai, AMU, Aligarh 


Dangerous game 


F ehmida Riaz, the “fearless feminist 
from Pakistan,” while contending 
that Even the Koran is censored (10 May) 
claims that portions of the holy book 
which speak of tyranny and dajffJ have 
been censdred in Pakistan. I would like 
to point out that the word zulm (tyranny 
in Arabic) and its various derivations 
appear in the Koran in 286 places; I have 
checked all these places in all the diffe- .. 
rent Pakistani editions of the Koran and 
found them intact. Ms Riaz would do well 
to specify the edition(s) from whrclt the 
words have been expunged. And as far as. 
the word dajjal is concerned, neither 
that nor any word derived from the robt. - 
of D. J. L. is mentioned in the Koran; 
therefore, the question of censoring it 
does not arise. There are many ways of 
mobilising public opinion against the 
military regime in Pakistan. But why 
drag the Koran onto the battlefield? Mrs 
Riaz should know that such a game can 
be very dangerous: she is playing with a 
boomerang. 

Mushirul Haq, head of department, Isla¬ 
mic and Arab-lranian Studies, Jamia 
Millia Jslamia, New Delhi 

The Hitler-Zia comparison was very apt; 

1 congratulate Fehmida Riaz for ^ving 
such a bold interview. 

M. Viswanathan, Jamshedpur 

It is clear from Ms Riaz’s interview that 
the war against oppression has not yet 
been lost in Pakistan. 

K. P. Andavan, Coimbatore 


Three-tier crime 

T^hanbad’s latest ’Guru’ (10 May) 
JL/ speaks of our judicial system: T. P. 
Singh was twice arrested and bailed 
during his early criminal career and it 
was only after he became the ‘coal king’ 
that he was finally brought to book. 
Shankar Das Banerjee, Kharagpur 

It is regrettable that white collar officials 
of the public sector undertakings are 
hand in glove with criminals. 

Sanatan Biswas, Rourkela 


Case for sabotage 

I t is surprising how the experts Sunday 
consulted ruled out Sabotage (Was the 
PM’s life really in danger? 10 May) of 
Makalu. The fact that, despite strict 
security m^^jispres permitting only accre¬ 
dited technicians access to the aircraft, a 
dismissed employee of Air India man¬ 
aged to find his way into a Boeing 707 
hangar, indicates foiuplay. Besides, repe- 
atea checks revealed more and more 
defects in Makalu’s cables. The ‘foreign- 
hands’ theory stands to jeason because 
this is exactly the kind of thing which 
agencies like the CIA specialise in. 

K. Narayan, Madras 


Last letter 


I f the ftaiatt Is the bec)|(b«»t« of 
Indian e<mmny,wbois;thW|ptRinch? 
The jpoliticia'nt M course; 

J| JC Vadleptaiii, Guniue 


fNi 60 liy UMf IM«r 
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fHfinEANING 

OFrHEBUllCT 



It was a bullet in Dacca which 
brought Ziaur Rahman, then a 
39-year-old major, to power in 
1975. It was a bullet which 
ended a reign begun in chaos. 
The two bullets had different 
things to say, but they had one 
thing in common: power born 
out of the barrel of the gun tends 
to demand its price. And Zia fell 
to another army officer's 
ambitions just when it seemed 
that he had stabilised both his 
personal and his country's 
status, after two successful 
general elections (at least one of 
which was not rigged to ensure 
Zia's victory). But perhaps Zia 
had begun to relax, begun to feel 
that he had acquired legitimacy 
and now was deriving his power 
from the hearts and minds of the 
people and not from the barrels 
of army guns. On 30 May a 
general called Manzoor Ahmed 
shot down the illusions. Using 
sources in Bangladesh, Delhi 
and Calcutta, we attempt ' to 
clear some of the mysteries 
surrounding the assassination of 
General Zia, and explain the 
many meanings of the bullets 
fired in the early hours of 
Saturday morning. 


V 


j 



g had brdk«rt dut o«ei*tfiie port city 

■ of Chittagong emd there was no 

■ sign of it abating. What would the 
JLweather be like in Dacca, Presi¬ 
dent Zia mused as he changed into his 
kiirta and pyjama for the day’s last 
namaaz. He used to pray five times a 
day, and now, after a tiring, hectic day 
be was getting ready for prayers. Just 
then the telephone rang. It was well 
past midnight. His wife was on the 
line. How was he, she asked. “Fine," 
the President replied. Then he asked 
about the weather in Dacca. It was 
cloudy. “Here we are having rains and 
a storm,” Zia said. When would he be 
back? “Should be home for breakfast,” 
Zia replied on the phone. That was the 
last sentence President Ziaur Rahman 
of Bangladesh spoke to anyone. 

The conversation over, Zia’ knelt on 
the mat spread over the floor of his 
upper floor room of the Chittagong 
circuit house to offer his namaz. Then 
to bed; at 1.40 am. Zia had flown in 
from Dacca by Bangladesh Biman 
around noon on Friday 29 May, to 
settle a dispute between two influen¬ 
tial local leaders of his party the 
Bangladesh National Party (BNP), 
Jamaluddin, the industries minister, 
and Sultan Ahmed Choudhury, the 
deputy speaker, and he had not had a 
moment’s rest. With him had come a 
number of other important leaders of 
the parly, including the general secret¬ 
ary A.Q.M. Badrudduza Chowdhury, 
the state minister for manpower, Syed 
Mahibul Hassan, the leader of the 
party’s trade union front Mizanur 
Rahman, and of the women’s front 
Begum Amina Rahman 

There was another reason tor the 
trip: to talk to the men and the officers 
of the army division posted in Chitta¬ 
gong. For the past few months he had 
been receiving disturbing news from 
Chittagong cantonment. In January 
this year Maj Gen Manzoor Ahmed 
had been transferred and given charge 
of Chittagong division aUer Zia sus¬ 
pected that Manzoor, then the chief of 
general staff in Dacca, was getting 
much too ambitious, and had set his 
eyes on the office of the chief of the 
army staff, the highest post in the 
armed force. To avoid what might 
develop into a ruinous struggle, Zia 
ordered the transfer. Now, to clip 
Manzoor Ahmed’s wings further, Zia 
was planning to shift him to the in¬ 
nocuous office of the chief of the staff 
college. 

Obviously, Gen Manzoor was not 
happy over these developments. But 
Zia also knew that in the past Manzoor 
Ahmed had stuck with him at difficult 
•moments. Therefore, he would not 
believe either the rumours or private 
intelligence reports that cjuestioned 
Manzoor’s basic loyalty to him and his 
government. But he did not lose that 
sense of caution which had kept him 
alive through so much uncertainty and 
danger during his six years in power. 
He wanted to find out for himself what 
was really going on in the cantonment. 
Zia had a very hectic day, meeting 



Plane that brought Zia’s body from Chittagong to Dacca 
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MANZOOR: 
Scotch and 
revolution 

^cotchwalla Sarbahara”' 

i3 (Scotch-quaffing proletariat). 
That was how Bng Khaled 
Musharraf, the man who staged the 
3 November 1975 coup but lost out 
to Zia four days later used to 
describe Maj Gen Manzoor. 
Manzoor and Musharraf were thick 
as thieves and though both of them 
were fond.of scotch and quite a few 
other good things in life, the latter 
did not share the former’s 
pronounced Maoist leanings. 
Manzoor’s Marxism may not have 
been a total fraud; his elder brother 
Mansur Ahmed, a barrister, was a 
close associate of Mohammad 
Toaha, leader of the Maoist 
Bangladesh Samyabadi Dal 
(Marxist-Leninist). 

Abdul Manzoor was bom on 14 
February 1940 and was commis¬ 
sioned into the army on 24 April 
1960 after being one of the two best 
cadets at the Cadet College, Sar- 
godha and the Pakistan Military 
Academy. Immediately afterwards, 
he was detailed for two years with 1 
East Bengal Rifles. Subs^uently, 
he went over to West Pakistan and, 
in 1968-69, was sent to do a course 
at fhe Canadian Staff College. In 
1971, he was the brigade major of 
14 Para Brigade in the Shakkargarh 
sector in West Pakistan when, on 26 


•• • 

Jvdy, he escaped to lndiik -Inw' 
of Manzoor’s'escape was told iQ’his 
testimony to the military court Iqr 
Col Taher, the man who saved Zia’s 
life 
thro; 
but 

ecuted by Zia. Taher revealed that 
Major Zlauddin, Captain Patwari 
and he set out from Rawalpindi in a 
second-hand car, purchased for the 
occasion. Added Taher: ‘’Bince we 
had to pass some daylight hours, we 
wentito Major Manzoor’s house who 
wasodtatiofMd at Sialkot canton¬ 
ment, When Manzoor came to know 
of our plan of escape, he remained 
qutetand expressed no enthusiasm. 
At die insistence of his wife, he at 
last agreed to escape with us. In 
thisway. Major Manzoor, his family 
and bis Bengali batman joined us. 
At nightfall, we drove up to the 
borewKwabandoned the car and 
walkwd'across the boundary and 
reached India.” 

Soon afterwards, he joined 
Bangladesh’s liberation war and 
was appointed commander of li¬ 
beration forces in the western sec¬ 
tor, adjoining West Bengal. After 
libwanon be was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel and 
named to lead the Jessore garrison. 
In the early Seventies he did a 
course at the National Defence Col- 
legjs. New Delhi. Between February 
1974 and December 1975, he served 
in the Bangladesh High Commis¬ 
sion in New Delhi as 'Military 
Adviser* (initially with the rank of a 
full colonel and subsequently as a 
brigadier). The views that he ex¬ 
pressed ih his conversations—both 
private and public—indicated that 
he was convinced about Bang¬ 
ladesh’s need for Zia. In fact, he 
was not considered markedly anti- 
Indian; either. Nor did he give the 
impression of being an advocate of 
Islamic fundamentalism. Those 
who came in touch with him 
admired him for his. intellect and, 
later, gave him credit for master¬ 
minding quite a few of Zia’s moves. 
Zia andne used to be close personal 
friends as lieutenant colonels. 

It was Zia who brought back 
Manzoor to Dacca before the end of 
his term and appointed him chief of 
general staff. For some time, Man¬ 
zoor got along very well with Zia. 
But, once Manzoor’s overweening 
personal ambition got the better of 
him, a clash was inevitable. Zia 
watched, and, promoting him to the 
rank of major general, quickly de¬ 
spatched him to Chittagong to head 
an infantry division. Only recently, 
Zia reduced his importance further 
^ suggesting he take over as the 
inconsequenual commander of the 
Service Staff College. It was in the 
port city of Chittagong diat Man¬ 
zoor brooded, conspired and 
dreamt of revenge against his old 
friend who now ruled Bangladesh: 


'party. l^dks, addressing ■ ^'r- 
vants and doing a round of the canton¬ 
ment. The dispute between Jamalud- 
din and Sultan Ahmed appeared to be 
very bitter, and trying to resolve that 
took most of Zia’s time. Discussions 
with his party leaders over this faction 
fight stretched beyond midnight with¬ 
out making much progress. But Zia 
was not too worried by this normal 
feature of politics; indeed, he looked 
buoyant as he had dinner with his 
party leaders after the' meeting. 

Zia woke up from sleep; dawn was 
still a couple of hours away. A noise 
very familiar to him, had distrubed his 
.sleep. Shattering the predawn 
stillness, and rising above the patter of 
heavy rain was the rattle of machine 
gun fire There coifld be no 
mistake about that sound. Zia climbed 
out of his bed and opened the door to 
see what was happening. As soon as he 
came out he was sprayed with bullets. 
The first bullet hit him on the thigh, 
while eight others pierced his stomach 
and chest and one went right through 
his head tearing on the way, his right 
eye to pieces. Death came im¬ 
mediately. 

It was sixth time unluCky. Zia had 
survived five coups in six years (see 
box) but this time he lost out. A 
commando unit of the army’s 24th 
Division (of which Maj Gen Manzoor 
Ahmed was the commander), compris¬ 
ing 25 men, reached the Chittagong 
circuit house under cover of heavy 
rain. Backed by rocket launchers, they 
crawled towards their positions 
around 3.30 am. As they reached the 
entrance of the two-storied Victorian 
mansion, they fired off their rockets, 
filling the whole area with smoke. 
Shooting their way in, and killing a 
number of armed police and army 
guards on the ground floor, they 
rushed towards the staircase leading 
to the first floor where president Zia 
was sleeping in room number four. In 
20 minutes their deed was done; they 
had killed the president. 

The commandos also hammered 
open the doors of other rooms and let 
off indiscriminate bursts of bullets. 
Badrudduza Chowdhury, who was 
sleeping in the adjoining room, had 
woken up along with the President at 
the sound of the gunfire, but instead of 
coming -out of the room to see what 
was happening, he hid in the bath¬ 
room—and managed to live. Dr Amina 
Rahman spending the night in another 
room, fainted out of fright and fell on 
the floor—thus escaping the bullets 
which were aimed higher. Other mem¬ 
bers of the president’s entourage 
staying with him in the circuit house, 
his private secretary Col Mahfooz, the 
labour leader Mizanur Rahaman, and 
the state minister Mahibul Hassan, 
were spared. 

The resistance from the police and 
the members of the President’s Guards 
Regiment was light and the raiders 
quickly subdued them after they had 
shot down six personnel of the Guards 
Regiment, including both its top offic¬ 
ers, and a police constable: 
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Fifteen ^iher, eeWi^irij of the- 
Retilrhent, ana five ^icemen on,<duty, 
were wounded and immobilised. Once 
the raiders h^d killed Ziaur they. 
' disappeared—faster than they came. 

Badrudduza Chowdhury, emerging 
from hiding when the staccato bursts 
of gunfire nad quietened, found Zia 
lying on his face outside the door of his 
room, in a pool of blood, literally 
riddled with bullets. 

A second group of soldiers came 
later and took away the body of Zia, 
and of two other dead army officers, in 
an army ambulance. The bodies, rolled 
in tarpaulins, were buried without 
ceremony on the slope of a hill near 
the Chittagong Engineering College at 
Rangania, about 24 kilometres south 
of the city. 

The grave was dug by two civilians, 
each of whom was paid taka 25 (about 
Rs 15) and a maulvi was brought in 
from a nearby mazaar to perform the 
last rites. When the body of Zia was 
exhumed on the morning of 1 June, 
about 26 hours after he had been 
killed, by which time the abortive 
coup had been crushed, it had swollen 
considerably. The white kurta and 
pyjama he was wearing had not been 
removed, they were in shreds. In the 
breast pocket of the kurta was some 
money and a notebook; in a sidepocket 
there was a white handkerchief. 

Whether Zia had an inkling of the 
events or not, he certainly made quite 
a few departures from his usual ways. 
Normally he travels in helicopters: 
this time he chose to travel by a 
civilian flight. He decided to stay at 
the circuit house at Chittagong instead 
of at the cantonment, as he normally 
did. 

That Zia was assassinated in spite 
of these precautions means that the 
entire operation must have been 
thought out with care. Experts believe 
that the entire exercise nad not only 
been planned in detail, but also re¬ 
hearsed under simulated conditions. 
Manzoor, who had received training at 
the staff college, Canada, and had a 
stint in National Defence Academy, in 
India, and who was later posted at the 
Bangladesh High Commission at Delhi 
as military advisor, had a well-earned 
reputation as a brilliant stratemst. It is 
hardly likely that he would have 
attempted a coup without going into 
all possible angles: that Zia might not 
stay at the cantonment, and the diffi¬ 
culties of conducting a coup in Chitta¬ 
gong which is in an extreme comer of 
the country, with the Indian border to 
the north, the sea to the south, and the 
Chittagong hill tracts to the east. The 
tracts are full of insurgents against 
whom Manzoor has conducted military 
operations several times. And the only 
approach to Dacca from Chittagong 
lies to the west. It is therefore likely 
that Manzoor had the tacit support of 
other senior army personnel posted 
elsewhere. There was no way he could 
capture power in Dacca, even with Zia 
dead, without troops stationed else¬ 
where also moving in his support. 

According to reliable information, 
in the original plan the brigade com- 


mander^at . BrtA' Gultm ' Ahmed (a fbnner iBjfeielnr^d 
Mokhttdir was to have launched a intelligence). Col Nawaiif Ahmed 
simultaneous attacJt in Dacca, seized (who had shot Khaled Miisharrid dur* 
all important installations, including ing the 7 November coup that brou^t 
the radio station, and taken oyer the Zia to power), Lt Col htatiur Rahman 
command of the elite 9th division (who had played a vital role in bring- 
statioi^ at Savar, about 10 kms away ing Zia to power) and Lt Col Mahbu- 
from pajca. It apparently, had, also bur Rahman, under his di^sion. It is 
been decided that the coup would be possible that Manzoor might have, at 
announced from Dacca and not from one stage, had the support of a section 
Chittagong. A fact that coiroborates of the air force and navy stationed in 
this is that thou^ the President was Chittagong. He, however, did not have 
assassinated at 3.30 in the morning the support of the chief of naval staff, 
and the body removed shortly after- who escaped from Chittagong and 
wards, the announcement of the “re- pledged loyalty to the government at 
bel victory” was not made till around Dacca. The support ^of the navy was 
midday. As a matter of fact, the first very vital for Manzoor for with iti 
mention of the assassination of the support he had the means to stop 
President was made by Dacca radio reinforcements from reaching Dacca, 
which remained throughout under the 

control of the central government. Tnspite of the fact that he received no 
Manzoor. m all probability, was wait- Xresponse to his message. Mai Geo 
ing for the announcement to be made Manzoor Ahmed did not lose heart. He 
from Dacca by Brig Mukhtadir. thought that by blowing up roads and 

radio under bridges, he could stop any hostile force 
official control, broke the news of Zia’s from Dacca entering Chittagong. Be- 
death, u was clear to Manzoor why sides, he could, in turn, lay a seige on 
Bng. Mukhtadir had not taken over Dacca by cutting off all essential sup- 
Dacca radio. Finally, at around 1.00 plies, most of which came throum 
pm, he started sending messages to the Chittagong port. He obviously also 
chief of miloTca in Dacca, Air Com- hoped that soon many units of the 
modore Abdul Gaffar, the GOC 33rd army would start extending support to 
infantry division, Jessore, Mai Gen him. After all, the army, once having 
Shaukat All, and to the Bangladesh tasted power, might easily relish the 
Rifles’ headquarters in Dacca request- chance to get back the power Zia had 
ing them to cooperate “in the greater taken away from it by introducing 
interest and mtegrity of the mother- civUian rule. He could also count upon 
» unite in the name of the fragility of the system: the death 

Allah. None of them responded of Zia could throw the country into 
favourably. The only supprot he got chaos, the existing political system 
was of the commanders of fow infan- could collapse, and the army t he n 
try brigades. Brig Mohsinuddin would be forced to take over power. 

And then he, by virtue of the fact that 
he had killed Zia, would suf^y get a , 
share of the power if not necessarily C 
top billing, l^at he was waiting for 
was for the army to legitimise the 
assassination of Zia—as it httd put its 
signature of approval to the assassina¬ 
tion of Mujib. 

But this time the army refused to 
cooperate with mutineers. Instead, 
both the public and the army started 
rallying behind the government at 
Dacca, which must be considered the 
best testimony to Zia^s suttess and 
popularity. The government also got 
the support of the opposition parties, 
in particular of General M. A. G. 
Osmani, who was the founding father 
of the East Bengal Regiment (EBR). As 
a result, the government at Dacca, 
after the initial staggering near- 
knockout punch, ouickly recovered its 
confidence and strength; prop¬ 
ortionately, Manzoor’s forces, obvious¬ 
ly under strain and tension, began to 
lose morale very fast. Then Dacca 
promised a general amnesty to all 
those who surrendered, encouraging 
defections from Manzoor’s ranks. 

But while offering amnesty, Dacca 
was also preparing for a crackdown. 
Brig Kameed, who was adjutant to Zia 
in the 1971 liberation war and who had 
been posted to army headt^uarters in 
.Dacca, was told to replace Manzoor in 
Chittagong and launch an offensive 
against him. From the morning of 31 
May loyal troops started mo' ng r un 
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“This Is the 
Biplabi Parishad...” 

The following announcements were 
made over the Chittagong station of 
Bant^desh radio on. 30 May; 

• A Bijdabi Purisbad (Revolution¬ 
ary Coimcil) had been set up 

• Pwliament was dissolved 

,e The ministry under Zia was dis¬ 
missed 

• The Indo-Bangladesh Friendship 
Treaty of 1972 was abrogated 

• Tha revolutionary council would 
try its best to establish Bang- 
lade^’s ri|hts over New Moore 
Idwidmid.toget an adequate share 
of the Ganges waters 

eBai^adesh would continue to 
have ^kmdty relations with Islamic 

4f Alt. pbiitiOal activities were 

.foGiecb sarkars (village councils) 
■;iw«rb'|ftssplvdl, 
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of scrying'and cashiered ariny 
araei^ iODStl^: df rlie'nadi of iMjer,. 

MiAeiv^ywo teffied all the 
ire hf Ase^ HaUb*s iamodiete 
tvlto wcM with biiH in his Dhao: 
.niwidl yasidence. Two of bis dau^^^a 
vmo'wM oar of the coannv soryivtd. 
(OW ObAnm. Kasina, finally returned 
'to. Daciai recently). Mujib Was aw- 
t’c^ed by his minister for commerce. 
.^fjOjondaher Moshtaque Ahmed. Mu^. 
>;<w||a t^ame nascent. Bandadesh's , 
nMe'Idniister in Jamiaiy. 1972, had. 
.tiimaad the ritin of i*rasident in Jonu- 
and arbitrarily .«mde Ifis, 
nttimiadeah KriSak Srah^; Awatal 


• 3 Neventto 197$!: The sfoup of army 
officers who hisa staged tne coup 
against Mujib in August were them- 
seme-ousted hi a unless coup by 
anodier droup cf army officers, led by 
ftrigkdier'KhatedUusiiarraf, Comman¬ 
der bf die Dacca garrison. In the early 
hOors of that dt^. Mushuraf's men 
iftoved opt .of the Oacca cantonment 
atui captnrrm the air base and the civil 
aerodrome- Major Generht Zia and Air 
Vice-Marshal. M. G.-Toab, chief of air 
Mafil, were iwpt under house arrest. 
The "majors'* <d-. the previous coup 
held oil to the presidential palace 
where they were lodged with Moshta- 
qiie, and ip their frustration, ordered 
aiif brumlbaydo'Jtli^ra death of the 
goaled ministers.. They negotiated 
with tne new masters end bought their 
way out of' the country^ but Musharraf 
wo^ not let Moshtawe, Zia and toab 
leave Bangladesh. - The prime, hro- 
tagonisu dt'^e August cotm, Lt £ol 
Faropq, M^ S^tifuf Ifuq (also Icnewn 
as Xajor ualini) and 1^..Col Rashid 
flew- ‘ to . Bangkok and. -wefe later 
g^ied asylum -by .libya. 

«? NoSemlWr Mushaifaf.raled 
for just four. Cfo|ei;^.*]^.iiit<>raifltt of 7 
KlMemimir^w e by .eddim 

anu- iwn<hsifoiWs$6i»d: orrieem id. t)fo 
Depca ctqitohfoenti.MushiuriH atid'his 
supporters were\)ailed.'Ztfi was .re- 




had ctfosfdted. agaitnt. him ^ haye. 
’ AeW/PefoOhd jgri^ 

,i^» afai iriiied^ the r^^aofripy;^ 

.-meiit *^ts 4 *mit tome aniw a* «som- 
•Mfbd to m« Rekshi .Baiiietf the 
' Majfue’s pnvate’ milito; ibid 1 ^; MB- - 
^<0*8'-radical programmee ' The- new. 
msidapt, Momtaque Ahmed-, /aemmL 
; i IB-rnymbt^ cabinet in Wl 4 im eil-lul 
dof-W^ pismibers ct the eaniet fOW 
•rnment. A spate of arresm by the nbw 


: Samad and Korbah Ail, and teu erst- < 
whUa ministers, SheOdi Abdul Atify 
amt Tajuddm: Ahmed, to jtdL Undhr- 
martial taw regulations they were> 
charged with corruption, ttepotistadiid’: 
. -abuse of power. The new fmvesitmimit.'''' 
aUp' aminted Ifajor Cenma! Zfaur-/- 
Sahman, the first Beiiglii dQfoer.io.- 
rebel agaiaat Pakistan, as the. pew 
chim of army staff. 
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Marshal M. G. Toab chief of air staff 
and a Deputy Chief Martial Law Admi¬ 
nistrator, to resign and leave the coun¬ 
try. Toab, who had during the Pakistan 
days been sent to West Germany by 
the Pak Air Force, had joined a civil 
aviation company in West Germany as 
a test pilot, married a local girl, 
obtained German citizenship and even 
set up a flourishing business. Mujiti 
brouwt him back to Bangladesh. After 
the 1975 coup he was made the new air 
chief by the coup leaders. But serious 
differences cropped up between Zia 
and him after the former took over in 
November 197-5. Toab dreamt of re¬ 
placing Zia with the support of Islamic 
nations; he even toured several coun¬ 
tries to garner support. Late in April, 
when he returned from a trip to some 
Arab countries, Zia forced a showdown 
and asked him to quit. Caught on the j 
wrong foot, Toab obliged. A Biman 
flight took him to London from where I 
he quietly returned to his secure j 
haven, West Germany. Zia had suc¬ 
cessfully worsted a rival. 

• 29 September 1977: An entire batal- 
lion of the Bangladesh army revolted 
in Bogra cantonment. The mutineers 
were led by Lt Col Zaman, and the 
revolt occurred exactly when Gen Zia 
and the top brass of the army in Dacca 
were occupied with the hijacking of a 
JAL airliner to Dacca airport. The 
mutineers captured several senior 
officers posted at Bogra including Bri¬ 
gadier Hannan Shah, the local brigade 
commander, released political prison¬ 
ers Incarcerated in the local jail and 
were engaged in prolonged exchange 
of fire with troops loyal to Dacca and 
the local police force. 

• 2 October 1977: The revolt by now 
had spread to Dacca. But Zia finally 
crushed the coup; at least 100 persons 
lost their lives. The revolt began at 
dawn at the cantonment and extended 
to the airport in the course of the day 
even as the hijacking drama climaxed 
and SO hostages were released from 
the clutches of the Japanese Red 
Army. The rebel troops even mabaged 
.to capture Dacca radio statitm for 
some ^urs before they were thrown 

, out and Zia went on' the air to 
announce that loyal troops had 
crpidied the uprising. By 5 October, 
Ufa was normal in Dacca and the 
r^olt at Bogra too had been 
-cMtained. , - 

_ •TfJiiitetjl^iWhileZta was away bn 
- an ouiqial visit to Britain, a coup was 
aHempted at the Dacca cantonment. 
Once a/iahi the revolt was swiftly 
crushed, and Col Dqpdarul Alam, one 
of Old. coup leaders, went underground 
with some of his fellow conspirators. 
They were later arrested and, in 
NUreh thi*-year,after protracted court 
f- iNottMl proceedings, sentenced to va- 
'/rSotta-forme of hewisonment. 

-The CkittagMig coup, 
^UeCbutlh* mutiny dms put down 
wiihfedayA 
















Dacca towards Chittagong anO by 
evening of the same day, one battalion 
supported by ten field guns reached 
, Feni in Noakhali district, 54 kms from 
[^Chittagong. Reinforcemeht.s too 
^ reached from Comilla. 

By the time the loyal troops had 
reached Feni froth Dacca, about 1,000 
soldiers from Manzoor’s camp had de¬ 
serted. But the biggest blow came 
when soldiers from the East Bengal 
Regiment also .started deserting him 
(this could well have resulted from M. 
A. C. Osmani’s appeal over the radio) 
and the commander of the 15th EBR 
overpowered all top officers (includ¬ 
ing the commanding officer) of one of 
the four brigades supporting Manzoor, 
after a brief clash at Bandarban. So 
overjoyed was Major General Ershad, 
the chief of army staff at this develop- 

f ment that he promptly sent a message 
over the wireless congratulating the 
commander of the 15 EBR for his feat. 
At around the same time Brig Hameed 
landed in Chittagong in a helicopter. 

It was then that Manzoor realised 
that he had lost and decided to flee. 
Where could he go? His choice was 
limited. He had no intention of going 
to the Chittagong hill tracts—not only 
because the terrain was rough, but 
because the Chakma insurgents, 
against whom he had conducted exten¬ 
sive operations, would have happily 
murdered him. He could not escape by 
sea as he did not have the navy, oi 
even one ship with him. His only 
choice was to move towards Ind^a. If 
he was arrested in Bangladesh, he 
could be sure of a summarary execu¬ 
tion. By going to India, he probably 
leckoned, he could at least buy time, 
though in all probability Indian forces 
would arrest and repatriate him. 
However, that was the only gamble 
left, there was nothing else he could 
do. Accordingly, he started moving 
with some of his aides towards Ram- 
garh, next to Sabrum, a border town in 
Tripura. He took off his uniform, but 
that did not help. Halfway to Sabrum, 
he was located at Keanko village in 
Fatikchari and arrested. While he was 
being escorted back by the police to 
Chittagong, he 'was killed by some 
unidentified armymen, who were 
angry at the assa.ssination of Zia. 

W hat led Maj Gen Manzoor Ahmed 
to risk a coup—failure of which 
meant certain death? The answer lies 
in the rivalries within the army and 
the feeling among some armymen that 
they were not getting their due share 
of power. This feeling became particu¬ 
larly intense when Ziaur Rahman (un¬ 
like his counterpart in Pakistan) shed 
his uniform and started building him¬ 
self up as a civilian ruler heading .a 
legitimate civilian, elected govern¬ 
ment; when he began the long, slow 
process of burying his past, {vow re¬ 
wards too were being diverted away 
from the armed forces. For example in 
the past few months the fk>w of Gulf 
money to Bangladesh, had increased— 
following the goyernditent’s greater in- 
rvolvement in th«iii«tfrn.eti9rtal IslAtnic 
movement—bnt-^nWiiimed^lbrces had 
■V / 



Ian Jack fUad this npmi fyom 
Dacca on 2 June, the biat 
on which we could takespw, 
Aa ia otwieu^ the fatem^th^ 
zbor Ahmed'wul be cBer 
the time this storjr is re^ j^t 
the rept^'pvbS'tdt'id^dMlm- 
uheerieihty that eni^Cffm 
Dacca in the days just Stter 
the death of Zia. 

B angladesh has buried its mwe* 
dered President. Yesterday in 
Dacca the crotufids followed hia cn^ 
fin for two mtlda as it was'tMf"'"*^ 
red by gUn eaurtiitge from W 
porary ^aee oi.rest, the bid Nt 
al Assembly tniilding, to its final 
destination, a burial plot near thh 
new faeliamem. , 

Ir Rapjiened at midday. Meat and 
humidity were intense, but hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people madb 
the journey, nearly all of them men. 
Officers and troops mingled with 
labourers. Their mood as they 
trudged through the mud was not 
easy to define. Some were Purely 
curious, many shocked, all con¬ 
veyed a sonthreness which implied 
a fear for their country’s future, 
“Murder has played too large a part 
in the history of Bangladesh,” said 
one man, .“and we realise it has to 
stop. We have killed too many of 
our leaders. As a people, we are 
being orphaned-” 

Certainly President Zia died in a 
most ghastly way. His body was 
discovered and brought back to 
Dacca on Monday. The coffin, 
smothered with flowers and joss 
sticks, lay outside the National 


Asaefl^y ,,, 

pay impmaa te w}i(i,<^|ii his 
om Way,.W W UMt tS Klate 

Mystety stm 'svay^tvctif niB fate 



Uajjm Cj«inerai'Hahioor 
uraiacau^ hjFpolice and at 
6.2s pin on M6iidhy7at Fatiimliwi 
about 25 miles tMith of Chitfl^long ~ 
city. The Baojdadesh ObsanHar auta 
Maiuonr Ipft Chittagona af £2S am 
oh Monday with his wva, tMO'soos 
and a daugh inatT hev drove north 
in4W jeeps, IKy to be tmoNMUd at 
h’fiQic* called Gwhiara by « wKce 
'..uiaph^r called Kuddus,. udie fum> 

«an ^Convoy t6.< return 
'them' w Chit^Of#- 

Two of hiS'.JeOoOmlicOs, tt Col 
Pasie Hossauiland Cfatptain Jamil, 
were also said "to i-nave been 
arrested near Pafikiehariv The ch- 
cumstantial. deism in.-thM jeport 
lends it a li 

however, with Ikter 4!ppo)i*hi' ye^* 
day which suggest that MhU^r is 
stul. free. Yesterdi^ evetmjr.aU. 
that Bangladesh teievisiohr'.would 
say. was that Mahspor had ’*fl[ed.’* 
Late last nighi further . riipQt^ 
front Chittagong, . So fiu:' ' 

filmed. Said that Mancoegf. 
wife and three chddrejacll^Val) 
been killed by troops in vhifilagtmg' 
cantonment after their ..'t^tore 
near Fatikchari.. Other late tepQ^ 
suggested that Manzoor had oeeh 
ia|ur 0 d in an ambush Os the army 
drove him to Chitta^g and had 
late^ died io an.ambulance. Ihese 
reports did not picatioQ his family. 


Zia'a body lying ia state ft the Sangsad Bbavaa. Dacca. 
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I t was four in the morning of 4 
November 1975: Major General 
Ziaur Rahman the Bangladesh 
army chief of staff, was wolcen up. 
Units of the Dacca Brigade, loyal to 
the chief of general staff, Brigadier 
Khaled Musharraf, had surrounded 
his residence. Yet another coup was 
underway and this time Zia was in 
trouble. Desperate, Zia telephoned 
one of his closest aides, a personal 
friend and battlefield comrade 
from the 11th sector, the one- 
legged Colonel Abu Taher. Could 
Taher, who was posted on the out¬ 
skirts of Dacca, help his chief? 
Before he could complete the con¬ 
versation, the telephone link 
snapped. 

But by the early hours of 7 
November, Colonel Taher had in¬ 
deed rescued his general.And he 
went to meet Zia in the Second 
Field Artillery Headquarters, 
where Zia had been brought after 
the rescue: it was a touching scene. 
The two embraced each other and 
Zia loudly acknowledged that Tah¬ 
er was his saviour. However, by 23 
November, this friendship whs 
over. Now in power, Zia ordered the 
arrest of Taher; he was later sent¬ 
enced to death by hanging by a 
military tribunal. 

Zia, since he became chief of 
army staff, has seen a series of 
coups and counter-coups. And with 
calm ability, he survived each one 
of them. His military career was 
exemplary. Born at Bogra in 1936, 
he joined the Pakistani army in 
1953. He was commissioned in 1955 
and became an officer at the age of 
19. He was transferred to the East 
Bengal Regiment in 1957. Between 
1959 to 1964, he was with the army 
intelligence unit. 

During the 1965 India-Pakistan 
war he was commander of the First 
East Bengal Regiment which saw 
action in the Khemkaran sector. By 
1966, he had been made an instruc¬ 
tor in the Pakistan Military 
Academy in Kabul. In the same 
year he joined the Staff College in 
Quetta. In 1969 he returned to East 
Pakistan, as second-in-command of 
the Second East Bengal Regiment 
in Joydebpur. By October 1970 he 
had been transferred to the Eighth 
East Bengal Regiment in Chitta¬ 
gong. 

After the Pakistan army crack¬ 
down in March 1971, Zia de.serted 
the Pakistani army and took refuge 
in India. In India he was given 
charge of the irregular forces 
drawn from the soldiers of the 
First, Third and Eight Bengal Reg¬ 
iments. This brigade came to be 
known as the “Z” force. 

1971 saw a change in Zia’s life. 
On 27 March 1971, he set an exam 
pie of heroism not only for the army 
but also for the people of Bang¬ 
ladesh. He was one of the first 
Bengali officers to revolt against 
the Pakistani army openly. Even as 


the crackdown began he seized con¬ 
trol of Radio Chittagong, and made 
the now famous broadcast declar¬ 
ing, unilaterally, that Bangladesh 
was now independent. 

After liberation in December 
1971, Zia was made the commander 
of the Comilla Brigade. In 1971, 
he became a Colonel and the depu¬ 
ty chief of army staff. On 10 Octo¬ 
ber 1973 he was made a Major 
General. When Khondakar Moshta- 
que Ahmed took over as President 
after Mujibur Rahman’s assassina¬ 
tion, Major General Ziaur Rahman 
was made the army chief of staff 
replacing Major General K. M. Sha- 
fiullah. When the dust of coup and 
countercoup settled, Zia was one of 
the .survivors—in fact, Ziaur Rah¬ 
man became the deputy chief mar¬ 
tial law administrator. Almost a 
year later, on 29 November 1976, 
Major General Zia became the 
chief martial law administrator and 
by April 1977, he had done enough 




to be sworn in as the President. He 
then shed his military garb and 
formed his own political party, the 
Jatiyatabadi Gonotantrik Dal 
(Jagodal) to fight the Presidential 
election (which he had called) in 
June 1977. Zia won with a massive 
majority defeating his nearest riv¬ 
al, former commander of Bang¬ 
ladesh forces during the war of 
liberation. General M. A. G. 
Osmany, by more than 11 million 
votes. 

In December 1978, Zia, now a 
civilian, revoked all “undemocratic 
provisions” of the Constitutional 
amendment brought by Sheikh Mu- 
jib in 1975. He ordered the release 
of many political prisoners. Then, 
in the general elections of February 
1979, Zia’s newly formed political 
party, (the Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party, he had been elected its chair¬ 
man in' September 1978) won an 
overwhelming 207 of the 300 seats 
in the Jatiyo Sangsad (Parliament). 


Zia’s 19 ‘P 0 int programme 

• The independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of the country 
.should be maintained at any cost. 

• Four major principles of administration should be : Belief in all-powerful 
Allah, democracy, nationalism and economic equality for all. 

• Self-reliance. 

• The people should be encouraged to take part in the administration, 
development programmes and maintenance of law and order. 

• Strengthening the economy, particularly the rural economy, roust be a 
top priority. 

• Self-reliance in food and equitable distribution must be achieved. 

• Clothes for all. 

• Housing for all. 

• Illiteracy must be eradicated. 

• Primary health-care for all. 

• Women and youth must be given their rights. 

• Help should be given to private enterprise to improve the economy Of the 
country. 

• Workers must get more benefits To raise production better rehitions 
should be built up between labourers and managements. 

• Government employees should be belter paid—and become morelmWIM 

and dedicated. . ' 

• Population must be curbed. , • ■- ■ 

• Build up friendly relations with all foreign countriesnand stren(|^mi 

relationship with Muslim countries. . . - 

• Decentralise administration and strengthen local y 

• Efforts should be made to build up a corruptiontess and. 
society. 

• Respect the rights of all citizens irrospeedve of taster 
and strengthen ,national integrity. 




in« 

stTMitf .ciVUttui.suppoft for 
th« aiw resented, especially as it is a 
. politicised army—having taken part in 
not only the liberation movement, but 
also the creation of successive govern¬ 
ments. 

Besides, the Bangladesh army is 
itself faction-ridden. The first tensions 
in the army.resulted from the antagon¬ 
ism betwben those who had fought the 
liberation war and those who were in 
Pakistitn and joined the Bangladesh 
army ohly after the country had be¬ 
come tUidependent. Later, after the 
death of Mujib, when Zia came to 
powervthe range and intensity of inter¬ 
nal rivalries escalated, intensified, 
with almost every senior army officer 
vying for positions of authority now 
that the army was directly in power. 


ing on thin ice. This is evident from 
the number of coups that were attemp¬ 
ted during his tenure as president. 

When Zia finally gave up the post 
of chief of army staff in 1978, an open 
fight began between the officers in the 
top echelons of the army for this 
powerful job. It was quite clear by how 
that the chief of army staff had im¬ 
mense potential to wield power. Zia 
too realised this and accordingly trans¬ 
ferred people he considered ambitious 
away from Dacca. For the chief of 
army staff he chose Maj Gen H. M. 
Ershad, whose main qualification was 
his sensible lack of ambition. It is for 
the same reason that Maj Gen Man- 
zoor Ahmed was transferred to Chitta- 


^ {minima': 

'^iSh finally, exploded t'A 
' sination. 

The death of Zia leaves Ba^adesh 
in another phase of uncertainty. The 
Bangladesh National Party, which con¬ 
sists of disparate political elements, 
had been held together by the power 
and personality of Zia, who had 
formed the party. There is no one in 
the party now who can step into Zia's 
shoes. It is therefore uniiln^-: that 
factions within the BNP—^mpially 
the Bengali nationalists and^M Isla¬ 
mic fundamentalists—will wIPk har¬ 
moniously. Any political chaos would 
give the army (which has no shortage 
of ambitious majors) an opportunity to 
grab power again. After all, whatever 
the arguments between army officers, 
they are united on one point; all of 
them would like more power. ■ 


The future of 
I Indo-Bangla 
relations 

T he love-love days of Mujib could 
not rationally be expected to 
last, nor did they succeed Mujib. 
On the other hand, the hate-hate 
rhetoric whipped up by Zia in his 
initial phase in power was equally 
irrational. An anti-India image 
might have provided Zia with a bit 
of passing popularity in a Bang¬ 
ladesh doused by propaganda, but 
without normal relations with India 
it was only Bangladesh which could 
be the greater loser. 

I However, India—that Very Big 
Brother—is inevitably a target for 
Bangladesh politicians trying to 
manipulate public opinion. After 
£dl, there is a history strewn with 
suspicion, and paradoxically the li- 
ber^ion of Bangladesh, far from 
ending that suspicion, only in the 
end, served to fuel it further. Bang¬ 
ladesh never felt quite certain 
whether the hug from India was an 
expression of joy or an effort to 
smother the country’s independ¬ 
ence. Moreover, all post Mujib gov¬ 
ernments could never rid them¬ 
selves of the fear that India would 
do unto them what they had done 
unto a friend of India; the danger of 
an Indian-inspired coup was con¬ 
stantly on their minds. 

The inflated tension generated 
over the New Moore island was a 
classic case of foreign policy being 
used to serve domestic ends. 
Shgikh Mujib’s daughter Begum 
, Hastna had arrived in Dacca to a 
DUnbltous welcome—and although 
Zte'was firmly in the saddle (legiti¬ 
mately) he could hardly fail to 
ignore the public demonstration in 
fqyour of Hasina. So once again the 
India-card was brought out, particu¬ 
larly since Hasina had been in com- 
fortid>le exile in India all these 
years. The slogan of Bengali 
nationalism was dusted and dis¬ 
played in an effort to subdue the 



London 1977- Zia with Morarji Desai 

rising expectations of the Awami 
League. 

Curiously, Zia began and ended 
his spell of power with hate-India 
campaigns. However, the Moore is¬ 
land controversy did hide a fun¬ 
damental truth; that relations be¬ 
tween India and Bangladesh had 
reached a point of mature stability. 
India had come to recognise and 
appreciate Zia’s efforts to convert 
his country into a democracy. 

The very fact that .Mrs Hasina 
was allowed into Bangladesh 
speaks of the confidence of the Zia 
government in its ability to handle 
a democratic challenge. Zia too 
seemed convinced by now that Mrs 
Gandhi was willing to let existing 
governments lie. 

But the immediate reaction to 
the news of Zia’s assassination was 
entirely predictable; the first suspi¬ 
cion that arose in many minds was 
of Indian involvement. The manner 
in which both New Delhi and Dacca 
handled the crisis once again re¬ 
flects the new maturity. New Delhi 
made every effort to display its 
support to the legal government in 
Dacca even before it was clear 
whether Manzoor Ahmed had suc¬ 
ceeded or failed. And Dacca re¬ 
sponded by praising and thanking 
New Delhi for its support, and for 
gestures like flying the flag at half- 
mast in mourning. 

India can live with an unfriendly 
government in Dacca if need be; it 


cannot feel happy about an uost- 
^able government there. The reason 
is obvious enough—the north east, 
and the special problems of popula¬ 
tions and insurgency in that region 
that are closely related to Bang¬ 
ladesh. What must be worrying 
New Delhi is the prospect of chaos. 
Sighs of relief will be audible 
across the subcontinent if the Suc¬ 
cession to Zia is settled smoythly, 
and the new government begins to 
function effectively. The last thing 
India wants there is another coup. 

There is one aspirant to the 
Dacca throne still sitting in India— 
Kader Siddiqui with nis myriad 
band of followers. Obviously Dacca 
would like to see Mr Siddiqui (still 
cashing in on his nickname ‘Tiger’ 
acquired during the liberation) in 
some uncomfortable Dacca jail. 
One news agency added to the 
tension by erroneously reporting 
that it was Siddiqui who was behind 
the death of Zia. But though Siddi¬ 
qui is likely to hang around Delhi in 
the foreseeable future, it would be 
a rash Indian government that 
would try to plant him in Dacca 
with the help of Indian arm&. 

What will interest New Delhi 
much more is the fate of Begum 
Hasina. She on behalf of the Awami 
League has condemned the coup 
attempt and pleaded for thq con¬ 
tinuation of democracy. This is 
what the government in ^acca 
wants too. And this is clearly wliat 
Delhi also wants. 
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Sf^AL REPORT 


Is a lourlh Indo-Pak 
war round the comer? 

Zia-ul Haq will only risk it if he has nuclear muscle, says 
Shubhabrata Bhattacharya 


I s an India-Pakistan war around 
the corner? Our armed forces are 
maintaining a high level of pre¬ 
paredness, just in case. But most 
defence analysts in New Delhi 
feel that unless Pakistan acquires nuc¬ 
lear capability, it will not embark on a 
military adventure against us,‘ solely 
on the basis of conventional weapons. 
But a view from the West that is 
making the rounds says that India and 
the Soviet Union may collude to dis¬ 
member Pakistan by attacking it from 
both sides. This theory, however, is not 
supported by the realities of Indo- 
Soviet relations. Mrs Gandhi may rec¬ 
ognise the Heng Samrin regime in 
Kampuchea and rebuff Britain’s Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher when she comes to 
l)elhi, but certainly on the question of 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan she 
has made her position clear too by 
saying that an early withdrawal of 
Soviet troops is desirable. To say, 
therefore, that India would collude 
with the Soviet Union is stretching a 
whim too far. 

The West has taken a particular 
interest in Pakistan since the 
Eisenhower days. President Eisenhow¬ 
er favoured Pakistan because it was 
willing to let the Americans set up 
bases to eavesdrop on the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. In return Eisenhower gave Pakis¬ 
tan a place in SEATO and the CENTO 
(from both of which Pakistan has now 
withdrawn, because it has become 
“non-aligned. ” Moreover, with Saudi 
Arabia’s petrodollars at its command, 
Pakistan does not need to join military 
blocs any more to ^et arms.) The only 
phase when India and the West 
seemed to draw together was during 
the Kennedy era in Washington, when 
following the 1962 Chinese aggression 
the USA promised substantial assist¬ 
ance to India, both military and econo¬ 
mic. But the USA went back on its 
promises when India refused to accept 
the strings attached to this aid. (It was 
only after this that India turned to 
USSR for arms.) Later, particularly in 
the Nixon days, when China slowly 
emerged as a functional ally of the 
USA, a Sino-US-Pak axis began to 
emerge. Today, with the Soviet troops 
sitting in Afghanistan, and with the 
possibility that the Soviets could want 
to push southwards, via Baluchistan, to 
the warm waters of the Persian Gulf, 
Pakistan assumes a renewed import¬ 
ance in the West’s strategy. That ex¬ 
plains why the USA is prepared to 
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legitimise Islamabad’s nuclear prog¬ 
ramme, and arm Pakistan. 

Though the West says that its milit¬ 
ary assistance to Pakistan is aimed 
against a Soviet threat, even the Pakis¬ 
tanis may find it difficult to accept this 
as the full truth. In September 1980, 
the Rand Corporation of the USA 
undertook a study, on the Pentagon’s 
behalf, on the security of Pakistan (in 
the USA, private corporations under¬ 
take such studies, which are utilised 
by the armament manufacturers as 
well as by the US administration in its 
policy planning). This particular Rand 
note (No. N-1584-RC) assumes great 
importance today because its author, 
Francis Fukuyama, is now a member 
of the policy planning staff of the US 
state department. Fukuyama was fully 
helped ny the Pakistan government 
and he had detailed talks with the Pak 
army top brass. Discussing Pakistan’s 
attitude to India, Fukuyama wrote (on 
page 8 of his report) that, “Pakistan’s 
own force deployments reflect its con¬ 
tinuing preoccupation with India. Of 
the Pakistani army’s six corps head- 
uarters, only one (with two infantry 
ivisions) is located along the Afghan 
border. The remaining five, which con¬ 
trol all the country’s armour, face 
India. When US national security 
adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski visited 
Pakistan in February 1980, he sug¬ 
gested an internal redeployment from 
the east to the west to meef the new 
Soviet-Afghan threat. This was re¬ 
jected out of hand: the Pakistanis 
argued that the force imbalance in the 
east (facing India) was bad enough 
already and there was no evidence 
that India's intentions had softened 
since the Soviet intervention. Nor 
would it be possible to deploy forces 
along the Afghan border and move 
them eastward in an emergency, the 
infrastructure for moving heavy equip¬ 
ment across the country does not 
exist...” 

So, even American policy planners 
admit that Pakistan’s main preoccupa¬ 
tion is with India. The Fukuyama re¬ 
port clearly proves that while the 
Americans want the Pakistanis to get 
ready for a war with the Soviet-Afghan 
forces, the Pakistanis seem to $hy 
away from such a proposition, and 
want to use the current tension to 
build up their offensive and defensive 
ability against India. 

One possibility discussed by 
Fukuyama in his report merits serious 
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consideration. He sees a war in the 
region if the Soviet-Afghan troops 
cross over to Pakistan in hot pursuit of 
the Afghan rebels, especially those 
who have taken shelter in Pakistan. 
He visualises that, in such a contingen¬ 
cy, India, “acting as a Soviet proxy,” 
may open the eastern front of Pakis¬ 
tan, and India and the USSR together 
may go on to dismember Pakistan and 
create an independent Baluchistan 
while India goes on to annex West 
Punjab and Sind to '^indo the 1947 
partition.” Though this may sound 
tempting for local chauvinists, particu¬ 
larly those of the RSS variety, a se¬ 
rious consideration would show how 
unrealistic Fukuyama’s projection is. 
To begin with, after -Arghanistan, it 
would be only a foolhardy Indian gov¬ 
ernment which would like to share a 
common frontier with the USSR. Indo- 
Soviet friendship, ranging from Bhilai 
to Bokaro and right into space (when 
the Russian rocket launched our first 
satellite Aryabhatta) notwithstanding, 
a handshaking border with the USSR 
is considered dangerous by most Indi¬ 
an defence planners. Pakistan as a 
buffer state, therefore, is very much in 
the Indian interest, they feel. 

India and Pakistan have no out¬ 
standing dispute today, barring the 
tussle over Kashmir, which India does 
not consider to be disputed territory. 
Time and again leaders have thought 
aloud on the question of recognising 
the present line of control in Jammu 
and Kashmir as the international 
boundary. And, so far, there seems to 
have been wide acceptance of such a 
solution in India. Only the Pakistanis 
want to keep the Kashmiri issue alive. 
India had occupied large portions of 
Pakistani territory in both the 1965 
and the 1971 wars but on both occa¬ 
sions these territories were returned. 
The theory circulated by the West, 
that India wants to “undo the 1947 
partition,” therefore, falls flat. 

I N a war between India and Pakistan, 
as things stand today, Pakistan 
stands to lose rather than gain any¬ 
thing. To begin with, most of Pakis¬ 
tan’s industry, railways and centres of 
population lie on a line running north 
to south from Islamabad to Karachi. 
Almost 200 miles of Pakistani heart¬ 
land lies just across the Indian border. 
Barring the line of actual control in 
Jammu and Kashmir, which is moun¬ 
tainous, the rest of the Indo-Pak bor¬ 
der has no natural obstacles. This 
means that the country which has 
superiority in mechanised warfare has 
the definite advantage. India has 
many more tanks than Pakistan: 
though the Military Balance published 
by the International Institute of 
Strategic Studies, London, says Pakis¬ 
tan has 1,000 tanks against 1,850 with 
India, experts say that India’s aatual, 
armoured strength is slightly over V 
2,000 tanks and that of Pakistan 



around 806. 

A comparative analysis of the 
strengths of the two countries, in air 
and ground warfare, would show who 
is favourably placed. (The study is 
based on figures printed in the Milit¬ 
ary Balance, 19^-80, published by 
IISS, London. The naval strengths are 
not being compared because in an 
Indo-Pak conflict, naval engaaements 
cannot decide the outcome of tne war.) 

In the field of mechanised warfare, 
not only does India outnumber Pakis* 
tan in terms of tanks, but, more impor¬ 
tantly, India’s armour consists mainly 
of the Russian made T-72 tanks (with 
12S mm guns) and the indigenously 
manufactured Vijayantas (with 105 
mm guns). (The other tanks like the 
T-55s are being upgraded to 105 mm 
guns in the army base workshops.) The 
Pakistani armour, on the other hand, 
comprises mainly Chinese T-59s (with 
100 mm guns) and vintage American 
Pattons (90 mm guns). Pakistan has a 
skeleton defence production capabil¬ 
ity and therefore it cannot go m for 
modification of its armour without 
foreign help. Though Pakistan is 
attempting to close the gap, defence 
experts say that for the next two to 
three years the balance in terms of 
armour would remain in India’s 
favour. 

Even the Fukuyama report admit¬ 
ted Indian superiority in terms of both 
armour and aircraft. It noted that 
while India had a formidable modern 
inventory, thanks largely to its indige¬ 
nous sources of production like the 
Hindustan Aircrau Ltd and the Indian 
ordnance factories and Russian sup¬ 
plies, the Pakistani inventory, in con¬ 
trast, was based largely on the Amer¬ 
ican and Chinese technologies of the 
1950s. In fact, the Fukuyama report 
indirectly paid tribute to Indian plan¬ 
ning when it admitted that India has a 
“rather large domestic arms indus- 
try:’’and in contrast “the Pakistanis 
have no indigenous arms manufactur¬ 
ing capabilities to speak of, the 
Chinese gave them a neai^ rebuild 
facility to service their T-55/59 fleet, 
but Pakistan lacks the high-quality 
steel needed for the castings.” 

In air power, India unfortunately 
has so far stressed more on building up 
defensive capabilities than deep- 
strike aircraft. We have only a limited 
number of Jaguars for deep- 
penetration strikes within Pakistani 
territory as compared to the Pakistani 
Mirages. (India is also planning to buy 
an advanced -version of the Mirage 
now.) But in terms of defensive air 
cover, India has an edge over Pakistan. 

So, given the possibilities of a con¬ 
ventional war, India can do more dam¬ 
age to Pakistan than the reverse. Even 
geographic conditions, in certain 
places, go against Pakistan. For exam¬ 
ple, the dams built across the rivers in 
north western India. Except for the 
Rana Pratap Sagar dam, the waters of 
all other dams in this region flow into 
/Pakistan. Even an accidental Pakista- 
'ni air iitrike on our dams, therefore, 
will ultimately cause flood havoc.with¬ 
in Pakistan itself. Pakistan has only 
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Pakistan 

India 

Ratio 

Division equivalents 

20 

31 

1:1,5 

Medium tanks 

1,000 

1,850 

1: 1.9 

Armoured Personnel 
carriers 

550 

700 

1: 1.4 

Combat aircraft 

256 

620 

1: 2.4 

Army manpower 

429,000 

1,096,000 

1:2.6 


one major port—Karachi. All that In¬ 
dia has to try and do in the event of 
war is to destroy the harbour, thereby 
cutting off Pakistan’s maritime sup¬ 
plies altogether. Pakistan, on the other 
hand, cannot do similar damage to 
India because India is not dependent 
on one port onl^. 

The Pakistani nuclear programme, 
therefore, has to be‘viewed; in the 
context of this strategic weakness. 
Despite the peaceful nuclear explo¬ 
sion (PNE) seven vears ago, India has. 
not manufactureil the bomb. Pakis¬ 
tan’s nuclear activities at the Kahuta- 
Sihala complex, however, are definite¬ 
ly for military purposes. If Pakistan 
acquires the bomb while India does 
not have it, it will give Pakistan a 
tremendous strategic boost. A noted 
American scholar on south Asian 
affairs, Stephen P. Cohen, who recent¬ 
ly visited Pakistan and held discus¬ 
sions with its military leaders, has 
stated that Pakistanis are seriously 
considering acquiring nuclear 
weapons because, “this would, accord¬ 
ing to many Pakistanis, neutralise an 
assumed Indian nuclear force. Others 
point out, however, that it would pro¬ 
vide the umbrella under which Pakis¬ 
tan could reopen the Kashmir issue. 
Pakistani nuclear capability paralyses 
not only the Indian nuclear decision 
but also Indian conventional forces 
and a brash, bold, Pakistani strike to 
liberate Kashmir might go unchal¬ 
lenged if the Indian leadership was 
wew or indecisive.” 

Pakistan with nuclear weapons 
would neutralise India’s superiority, in 
conventional warfare. The initiative 
will certainly pass into the hands of 
Pakistan. Pakistan’s nuclear strategy 
seems to have been drawn up on the 
basis of the French and Israeli doc¬ 
trines of “proportionate deterrence.” 
According to this doctrine, though the 
USSR could completely destroy 
France, its nuclear weapons stockpile 
(the French have .the nuclear capabil¬ 
ity of destroying only a few Russian 
cities) is enough to deter a possible 
Russian nuclear attack, since even the 
loss of a few cities would be an un¬ 
acceptable risk for the Russians. Israel 
too has reportedly developed a 
strategy to deter the Soviet Union 
from directly intervetiing against-it. 
Perhaps, the Pakistani strategists are 
planning to deter both the USSR and 
India, besides making their nuclear 
weapons available to the Arabs as a 
deterrent against Israel, which most 


probably possesses a nuclear arsenal- 
Indian experts feel that even if Pakis¬ 
tan were to develop a small nuclear 
arsenal of a few kilotons capacity, 
which could be delivered by its Mir¬ 
ages, it would be in a position to take 
the plunge against Inaia without fear 
of defeat. In such a contingency, the 
Pakistani threat of using a nuclear 
weapon could have disastrous con¬ 
sequences for. For example, if a well- 
orchestrated propaganda were to be 
broadcast by Pakistan radio that it was 
about to. drop a bomb somewhere in 
Punjab, it would create panic and 
confusion among people of that state. 
It could even lead to an exodus from 
Punjab, which provides a large num¬ 
ber of men to the armed forces. The 
army’s morale, too, could be affected. 

But without the nuclear arsenal, it 
seems unlikely that Pakistan would 
undertake a military advehture- 
against India in the near future. When 
this reporter approached Mr K. Sub-, 
rahmanyam, a former chairman of the 
joint intelligence committee and the 
director of New Delhi’s Institute of 
Defence Studies and Analysis, on the 
question of an immediate war with 
Pakistan, he said, “The Pakistani army 
today is the only all-Pakistani institu¬ 
tion left in that country^^ith the 
others having been decimated be¬ 
tween the army and the late president 
Bhutto. If the Pakistani army were to 
launch a war against India, and if it 
were to be defeated, its impact, with 
reference td its special position in that 
country as well as the unity and in¬ 
tegrity of Pakistan, could be serious 
indeed. Therefore, in terms of purely 
rational considerations, a Pakistani 
offensive can be ruled out. But Pakis¬ 
tan acquiring nuclear weapons capa¬ 
bility can certainly upset all rational 
calculations.” 

With India needing Pakistan as a 
buffer state and therefore, not willing 
to “collude” with the USSR in “dis¬ 
membering” Pakistan and with Pakis¬ 
tan not having, as of today, a nuclear 
arsenal, there seems to be no immi¬ 
nent threat of a fifth Indo-Pak war. But 
the chances of a war cannot be totally 
ruled out simply on the basis of 
reason. With hawks ruling at Washing¬ 
ton, one cannot rule out the possibility 
of some 40,000 or more armed Afghan 
tribesmen being advised to march into 
Afghanistan and thus forcing the 
Soviet army to chase them out or even 
march into Pakistan. That will give the 
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niidh omor> 

tunior of activiltliii thok mpid dopioy- 
ment forc« and pinliaps even walKing 
into this region as international polko^ 
men—as they have done in mmy parts 
of the world in the past A war on our 
frontiers too, could be a possi^ty. 
And the outcome of such a war, with 
super-power rivalry on our doorsteps, 
could oe disastrous. 

One way out of the crisis is Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan— 
perhaps on the pattern of Finland. 


<$oviit trotm had occuj^ied Finland 
oetween ISA to 19S5, but ijbere was a 
phased nHthdrawal. By 19S5 there 
were nd Russian troops on Finnish soil, 
and a capitalist system has been thriv¬ 
ing there since. By the 1948 treaty, 
however, Moscow has retained iu 
r^t to re-enter Finland “in the event 
ofFinland, or the Soviet Union, across 
the bordem of Finland, becoming the 
subject of military aggression.*) 
Perhaps 'the Finlandlsgtion of Af^u- 
nistan could ease the mounting ten¬ 


sions in our region. But Finlnndisarioa 
of Afghanistan cannot be accom* 
pllshed without the neutralisation ol 
Pakistan and Iran on the lines- of 
Austria. When the American ejqwrt on 
south Asia affairs, Sel^ Harrison, dur¬ 
ing a recent visit to India, put this idM 
baore Mrs Gandhi, she is reported to 
have said that if Pakistan could be 
persuaded to accept neutralisation, jt 
would not be difticult to persuade 
Soviet Union to ag^ to the Finlan- 
disation of Afghamstan. 


Indians don't want war, but... 


W e commissioned Pathfinders; India to conduct a 
survey in the four metropolitan cities to find out 
the attitude of the people to a war with Pakistan. Public 
opinion is divided on the possibilities of a wat^. 40% in 
Bombay said yes while 49% disagreed with the idea. 
32% in Madras expected a war in the near future while 
49% didn't. The east seerjis to believe a war is imminent 
(58% saying yes), followed by the north (52% saying 
yes). 

There is a general consensus that the recently 
promised US military aid to Pakistan will be used against 
India. Around 60% of the respondents in the cities seem 
to think so, while only about a fourth of the respondents 
disagreeing with the idea. 

The USA is definitely seen as the guardian angel of 
Pakistan. A majority of the respondents feels that in the 
case of an Indo-Pak war, the USA will definitely aid 


Pakistan. 62% in Bombay, 58% in Calcutta, 63% in 
Delhi and 50% in Madras expressed this view. 

Public opinion is divided about the possibilities of 
Pakistan using nuclear weapons against India. The west 
and the east seem to believe that Pakistan will not use 
nuclear weapons against India. 48% and 52% saying no 
in Bombay and Calcutta, as against 35% and 32% 
saying yes. The north and the south are inclined to 
believe that Pakistan will use nuclear weapons against 
India. 48% in Delhi and 51% in Madras said yes, while 
42% and 33% said no. 

In spite of the misgivings about Pakistan, an over¬ 
whelming majority of tne people do not want a war with 
it. It is peaceful coexistence that is uppiermost in the 
minds of Indians. 88% in Bombay, 95% in Calcutta, 
85% in Delhi and 89% in Madras said that they d<9 not 
want a war with Pakistan. 
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Garhwal: 

Can Bahuguna save 
his future? 

Shubhabrata Bhattacharya went to the foot of the 
Himalayas to report a crucial by-election. 

H. S. Bahuguna campaigning 



G arhwal is one of the most 
picturesque Lok Sabhe 
constituencies—and also 

one of the most diRicult 
from the electioneering 
(Mint of view. Most of the tonstituency 
lies in the Himalayas, stretching from 
Lachhmanjhoola near Rishikesh in the 
south to Badrinath and Kedamath in 
the north. There are few metalled 
roads and most villages are connected 
by dirt tracks which wind their way up 
the hills and dowm into the 
intermittent valleys. In some places 
there are no roads at all. To reach 
some remote villages, distuces of up 
to 24 kms of hilly tracts nave to be 
covered on foot. All these make 
Garhwal a unique constituency. And 
this uniqueness is also reflected in the 
coming by-election. NormaUy, by- 
elections are necessitated by the death 
of a member, or, the unseating of the 
elected representative by a court 
order. But Garhwal is going to the 
pplls fqr the second time within 18 
months because the last 
representative elected by it to the Lok 
Sabha created Parliamentary history 
by resigning his seat while leaving the 
Congress(I), on whose ticket he had. 
been elected in the January 1980 polls. 

The defection in May last year of 
Hemwati Nandan Bahuguna, who was 
invited by Mrs Gandhi to join her 
party on the eye of the last Lok Sabha 
elections and apminted as her park’s 
secretary-general, was embarrassing 
for Mrs Gandhi. And if Mr Bahuguna 
gets re-elected from the same seat in 
the by-poll it will be even more 
embarrassing for her. For, Mr. 
Bahuguna’s political stand in the past 
one year would be vindicated. Agam at 
least some Congressfl) MPs may start 
wondering whether they too had won 
the January 1980 polls on their own 
merits, like Mr Bahuguna, and not 
merely because they had been allotted 
the C6ngress(I) symbol. This is the 
aspect which worries hfrs Gandhi 
most. Therefore, breaking tradition, 
the Prime Minister scheduled as many 
as 34 meetings in the Garhwal Lok 
Sabha constituency during her two- 
phase, four-day tour of the area on 28 
and 29 May and 7 and 8- June. 

Never before has a PM promised so 
many meetings in a Lok Sabha by- 
election- In fact, even during the 

g eneral elections, the Prime Mmister 
id not find time to address as many 
meetings in one particular Lok Sabha 
constituency. But in Garhwal the PM 
flew around in Air Force helicopters 
and landed at helipads which were 
specially constructed for these visits. 
She told the hardworking hill people 
why they ought to k^p mi Bahuguna 
put of the Lok Sabha. The PM’s visits 
kept two lAF helicopters engaged- 
one as a standby. And at least o,000 
personnel of the Psovincial Armed 
Constabulary (PAC) had to be 
deployed each day for security 
arrangements. The cost of qperatihg 
the helicopters, the police < 
arrangements, building new helipads, 
etc., for the 34 meetings came to 
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around 0ae rupeiis. And. that 
shows how valuably Mr Bahuguna’s 
defeat is to the Congressfl). 

J Whether Mr Baliuguha wins or 

' loses the election, he has certainly 
emerged in the past one year as an 
opposition politician whom Mrs 
Gandhi wants to keep out of 
Parliament. This is no mean 
achievement for a man who does not 
have any viable political party at his 
command. Mr Bahuguna has 
extensively toured the country in the 
past year and held an impressive 
convention of his “Democratic 
Socialist Front" (which has ten MPs at 
present) at Bombay in January this 
year. The Garhwal by poll has become 
the high watermark in his chequered 
political career. 

I Mr Bahuguna belongs to Garhwal. 

I His family, shandilya gotra brahmins 
from Burdwan district in West Bengal 
migrated some centuries back and 
became the kulgurus of the local 
rulinjg family. But Mr Bahuguna's 
political career has mostly been 
restricted to Allahabad. Even his 
permanent address is 12-B Hastings 
Road, Allahabad. He contested an 
election from Garhwal for the first 
time in January 1980 and defeated his 
nearest Janata rival, Mr Pratap Singlr 
Pushpwan, by a margin of 1,26,000 
votes. (Mr Pushpwan, a former Jana 
Sanghi, is now with the BJP.) By the 
time the Vidhan Sabha elections m UP 
came up last year Mr Bahugima’s 
differences with Mrs Gandhi, within 
the Conuess(I), were coming to the 
surface. None of his men got tickets. 
Undaunted he fielded rebel 
independent candidates. 

In the five Assembly segments 
which constitute the Garhwal Lok 
Sabha constituency, Mr Bahuguna put 
up four candidates, of whom three 
won. The biggest margin of victory in 
the area was that of Mr Bahuguna’s 
lieutenant, Mr Shivanand Nautiyal, 
who won the Karnaprayag seat by over 
24,000 votes. Mr Bahuguna’s men, Mr 
Kunwar Singh Negi and Mr Narendra 
Singh Bhandari, won the Chamauli 
and Pauri seats, respectively, by 6,000 
and 1,S00 votes. Mr Bahuguna’s 
Congress! I) rival in the present 
elections, Uttar Pradesh’s hill 
development minister, Mr Chander 
Mohan Singh- Negi, defeated Mr 
Bharat Singh, who was supported by 
Mr Bahuguna at Lansdowne by a 
narrow margin of around 900 votes. Mr 
Bahuguna . did not field a rebel 
candidate at Dehradun, which was 
won by the Congre$s(I)’s Dwarka Nath 
Dhawan by an overwhelming majority 
of around 20,000 votes. But here too, 
Mr Bahuguna had extended his 
support to an independent, Mr 
Nityanand Swami, who finished 
second, securing around 12,0(H) votes. 

If sheer arithmetic of the votes polled 
in the last Vidhan Sabha elections can 
be taken as an indicator, then Mr 
Bahuguna fared better than Mrs 
Gandhi: even at the height of the 

/ Iqdira' Gandhi wave last summer, Mr 
Bidiujguna’s men had polled a total of 


79,264 votes in tfte lour constituencies 
(Karnaprayag, Chamauli, Pauri and 
Lansdowne) as against the 
Congress(I)’s 53,848 vote's. Even if the 
Dehradun * votes are taken into 
account, Mr Bahuguna retains a lead 
of around 6,000 votes over the 
Congress(I). Though it may be 
hazardous to reduce election prospects 
to cold arithmetic, the voting figures 
of the last poll clearly indicate that Mr 
Bahuguna has an edge. 


T hough Mr Bahuguna had never 
contested elections from Garhwal 
before 1980, he had nursed his home 
area judiciously in his days as the 
chief minister of UP, between 1974 
and 1976 (he was removed from that 
post at the behest of Mr Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi and Mr Narayan Dutt Tiwari re¬ 
placed him). As chief minister, he 


crhated a separate ministty for- hill 
dhvelopment and provided k with its' 
own budget. UP is the only state where 
two annual budgets are presented to 
the Vidhan Sabha every year—the 

g eneral tmdget and the hill areas’ 
udget. In addition, he created the 
.Garhwal Mandal Vikas Nigam, which, 
apart from looking after oevelopmen- 
tal activities, also promotes tourism in 
the area, thus giving the local people a 
means of livelihood. For improving 
drinking water supply in the area, Mr 
Bahuguna created an autonomous 
Uttarakhand Jal Sarvaraha Nigam. To 
improve educational facilities, he 
made an offer to the local private 
educational institutions that if they 
wanted, the government could take 
them over and provide better facilities 
to students and higher pay to the staff. 
Many schools benefited from this. A 
Garhwal university was set up at Sri- 












nytgar, on the banks of die Alakanan* 
da. Hill roads too were developed. 
Even as Union Petroleum Minister, Mr 
Bahoguna provided Indane cooking 

S s agencies to the hill areas. So, 
rou^out his career as a politician, 
Mr Bahuguna has nursed Garhwal. 
And the years of patient, strategic 
planning may pay dividends this year. 

The Contfess(I) candidate is un¬ 
doubtedly the best man available to 
the party in the area. Mr Chander 
Mohan Bingh Negi was in the Congres- 
ifO) and was one of the prade$h gener- 
al secretaries of the party when the 
Emergency was declared in 1975. 
Under Mr Bahuguna’s chief minis¬ 
tership, Mr Negi Mcame a MISA de¬ 
tenu. After his release from iail, he 
was approached by both Mr Bahuguna 
(on behalf of the CFD-Janata combine) 
and by Mr Dharam Vir Sinha on behalf 
of the Congress for the Garhwal Lok 
Sabha ticket.' But he chose to defect to 
Mrs Gandhi’s party, despite being a 
close associate of the late C. B. Gimta. 
He, however, lost the election to CFD’s 
Jagannath Sharma. In the 1980 Assem¬ 
bly poll he contested the Lansdowne 
seat, which had earlier returned his 
father. Late Jagmohan Singh Negi (a 
former food minister of UP) and won 


^ a narrow ihargiii. Mr M^gi. wsts 
initially given seven portfolio^ inclnd* 
ing hill development as a minister of 
state, in the V. P. Singh government. 
But now he retains only the hill de¬ 
velopment portfolio. He was reluctant 
to contest the election against Mr 
Bahuguna. Moreover, he had recently, 
suffered a mild heart attack. But his 
pany forced him to contest and he has 
been assured a responsible position in 
the centre if he wins. (The Congress(I) 
handbills distributed in Paun state 
this). 

Significantly, Mr Bahuguna, in his 
speeches, is not making any personal 
attacks on his rival. When we followed 
Mr Bahuguna on the election trail, we 
found him confinina his attacks to Mrs 
Gandhi only. "Won hamare dost Ire 
beta hain, aur bete-saman bain.- Agar 
hamne parvatiya vikas mantralaya 
nahin banaya nota to hamare beta 
Chander Mohan Singh ko yah pad 
kaise milta? (He is my friend’s son and 
like a son to me. Had 1 not created the 
hill development ministn, how could 
our son Chander Mohan Singh get this 
post?)” The message goes down well. 
Without denigrating Mr Negi, Mr 
Bahuguna expresses his superiority 
over the rival in personal terms. "Won 


Bahuguna’s village 


B ughani is a small hamlet, com¬ 
prising 35 houses and a total 
population of 150. It does not figure 
in any local map available in Garht 
wal. And why should It? It is just 
one of the many villages which dot 
the Himalayas in that region. You 
have to travel 17 kms through a 
tlust track, which has signs of fre- 
ouent landslides, from Srinagar (on 
the banks of the Aiaknanda) to 
reach Bughani. This is the village 
where Hemwati Nandan Bahuguna 
was bom and the 17 kms of dust 
track lyas the road on which he 
used to travel every day, on pony- 
back, to attend school at Srinagar. 
IVhen our car stopped near the 
village, curious villagers 
approached us. We asked if this was 
Mr Bahuguna’s village. “Yes, from 
which par» have you come?” we 
were asked. We explained that we 
were journalists. We were told to 
meet the village Pradban. Mr 
Dhruv Chand Bahuguna (45), sat in 
his pansari (generu merchandise) 
shop. He okayed our visit to the 
residence of &lr H. N. Bahuguna, 
but restrained us from taking 
photographs. 

Mr Bahuguna’s house is the big¬ 
gest in the vwage. He has kept the 
first floor to himself and given 
portions of the ground floor to a 
post offfee and to an alopathic hos- 
ital. Enquiries revealed that he 
oes not charge any rent for these 
two public facilities. In fact, he 
even pays the electricity bills for 
the post office and the.hoSpital. The 


post office has a telephone (the 
only one in the village) connected 
to the exchange at Srinagar. 

Adjacent to Mr Banuguna’s 
house is the harijan tola (locality). 
Despite being brahmins and the 
local kanungo, the Bahugunas have 
lived next to the harijan tola for 
centuries. The main problem of the 
village is water. Ironically, the 
Garhwal region, which is the source 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna— 
which provide water to the entire 
Indo-Gangetic plains—suffers from 
acute water scarcity. There is a 
water pipe which brings water to 
the village from the nearest block 
headquarters at Khirsu. TThe other 
source of water is two kms away, a 
stream, from where the villagers 
fetch water. There was a bauri 
(water reservoir) within a furlong 
of the village, but it was covered by 
a landslide a few years ago and the 
PWD has done little to reopen the 
bauri. “This village has to suffer 
because it is the viuage of Hemwati 
Nandan Bahuguna,” said Vijay 
Bahuguna (not Itis son), a 21-year- 
old student who studies in a college 
at Srinagar (he had contested the 
last college elections). Asked to 
elaborate, he said, “When we go to 
the authorities, they say you are 
trying to throw your weight about 
bMause you’eome from Bahuguna’s 
village. We cannot let him get such 
an image, so we quietly walk away. 
After it is our pride that he 
belongs here and often comes 
here.” 
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ta£ta haio M itt^ii^ ka Saatti'tuUh' 
boot karo. Yah kaisa durbal haatb hai 
iise. bear bear maaboot kama parta 
iai? (They say strengthen Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s hands. How weak is that hand 
that we have to strengthen it time and 
again?)” Mr Bahuguna asks. Then he 

S uts a question to tho crowds; "Kiska 
aatb masboot kama chahiye^Indira- 
ji ka ya Bharat ka? (Whose hands 
should be strengthened, Mrs Gandhi’s 
or India’s?)” The answer is unanimous: 
"Bharat ka (India’s).” Mr Bahuguna 
has made his point. 

Mr Bahuguna has done his home¬ 
work well. In his extensive tours in the 


past year he has made his reasons for 
leaving the Congress(I) clhar to the 
people. “If I loved the chair, like 
Indira Gandhi does, should I have 
resigned my seat and come back to you 
to explain my point of view? You had 
sent me to the Lok Sabha for five 
years, but I have come back to seek 
your mandate within 18 months be¬ 
cause I feel whafl have done is right 
and you must put your stamp of 
approval on it,” Mr Bahuguna tells the 
electorate. He reminds them that it 
was a man from Garhwal, Havildar 
Chander Singh Garhwali, who led a 
contingent of 90 armymen at Peshawar 
in 1930 which defied the British offic¬ 
ers and refused to fire on unarmed 
tribals. He tells them that the revolt qf 
Havildar Chander Singh Garhwali had 
changed the course of history and the 
revolt by Bahuguna, if supported by 
the electorate, could have similar 
ramifications. "Main pad lane ka liye 
nahin khara boon, main khara boon 
Bharat ki aatma ka virodh ka pratik 
ban her. Fable is/ kshetra se rishi muni 
awaz date the, samaj badalta tha. Aaj 
bbi samaj ko aur rajniti ko badalne ka 
mauka aapko mila hai (I am not con¬ 
testing to get a position of power. I am 
standing as a symbol of the revolt of 
the Indian soul. Iif the past, the sages 
used to give clarion calls from this 
area and society used to change. Today 
again the people of this area have got 
an opportunity to change society and 
national politics.)” He tells the voters 
that Mrs Gandhi has an overwhelming 
majority in the Lok Sabha, so another 
seat wiO not make a difference to her 
but if he wins, it will lend a-helping 
hand to the opposition. "Aam chunao 
mein sarkar banana ka sawal hota hai. 
Upchunao mein par ankhusb lagane 
ka mauka hota nai...(In the genera] 
elections the question is of forming the> 
government, but by-elections are the 
opportunity for expressing dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the government).” Mr Bahu¬ 
guna tells the voters and then goes on 
to count the failiires of the govern¬ 
ment and warns that if Mr Negi wins, 
Mrs Gandhi will think that all her 
policies are correci. •« 

Before Mr Bahuguna announced his 
candidature, the monthly sugar quota 
used to be 250 grammes per head, now 
it has been increased to two kgs (half 
ol it in kbandsari, half crystal sugar). 
Mr Bahuguna points this out and asks 
whether Mrs Gandhi’s government 
had paid so much attention to the am 
in the past. “If my candidature along 
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H. S. Bahuguna on his campaigns Election poster of Mr Bahuguna 


increases the sugar quota, imagine 
what will happen when I win,".he sa^s 
amidst laughter. About Mrs Gandhi’s 
34 meetings Mr Bahuguna says that 
when he contested the 1980 Lok Sabha 
polls, Mrs Gandhi never came to Garh- 
wal. On the contrary it was he who 
went to Rae Bareilh and Amethi to 
campaign for her and Sanjay Gandhi. 
The very fact that Mrs Gandhi was 
comina to campaign against him 
showea that his defeat was important 
for her. He tells the electorate that if 
they cared for the izzar (honour) of 
Garhwal, they should not encourage 
Mrs Gandhi. 

G arhwal is a predominantly thakur- 
dominated constituency. Nearly> 
70 per cent of the voters are thakurs. 
Mr Chander Mohan Singh Negi is a 
thakur. Brahmins, the community to 
which Mr Bahuguna and Mr Shivanand 
Nautiyal belong, constitute only eight 
per cent of the voters. 

The rest are harijans. There are 
hardly 12,000 Muslim voters. Caste has 
never before been a major factor in 
elections in this area. But this time, 
unfortunately, the seeds of casteist 
feelings are being sown in Garhwal. 
While the Congress(I) accuse Mr Bahu¬ 
guna of being a casteist, facts show 
otherwise. To begin with, casteism 
cannot benefit Mr Bahuguna. In the 
last Assembly elections, three of the 
four independents fielded by Mr Bahu¬ 
guna were thakurs and only one was a 
brahmin. Most election agents 
appointed bjr Ithe Bahuguna camp are 
thakurs. The CongressH) is blatantly 
asking for votes on casteist lines. One 
of the allegations being made by Mr 
Bahuguna’s supporters u that even in 
the 1980 Lok Sabha poll Mr Chander 
Mohan Singh Negi, as a Congress(I) 
man, had not worked for Mr Bahuguna 
but had instead helped the Janata 
candidate, hfr Pushpwan. because he 
Is a thakur. Whether this is true or not 
is difficult to ascertain, but the fact is 
that ip this election the local BJP units 
led Mr Pushpwan are certainly 
supporting Mr Negi, and not Mr Bahu* 

by Sabai 


The BJP is actively 
supporting the Con- 
gress(l) candidate in 
Garhwal, and not Mr 
Bahuguna. 

guna, who is supposed to be the 
opMsition’s consensus candidate. 

Mr Bahuguna also fears that the 
elections will be rigged.' He told Sun¬ 
day that he had tmtten a number of 
letters to the chief election commis¬ 
sioner making charges against the loc¬ 
al administration. For one thing, the, 
district magistrate of Garhwal, Mr* 
Alok Singh was replaced on 1 May 
after the election notification was 
issued by Mr Govind Ballabh Pandey, 
an officer from Lucknow. Mr Pandey 
was posted Iwcause he belongs to the 
hills, to the neighbouring district. Be¬ 
sides, Mr Pandey is a nephew of the 
union planning and labour minister, 
Mr Narayan Dutt Tiwari. Mr Bahugu¬ 
na’s men allege that in all 1,700 ofnc- 
ers have been transferred out by the 
state government from Garhwal dis¬ 
trict since Mr Bahuguna resigned his 
lA)k Sabha seat last year. Mr Bahuguna 
has asked the ^returning officer to 
furnish the list of the election person¬ 
nel in each booth to him before the 
poll. He has alto asked for the registra¬ 
tion numbers of the buses whicn .wiU 
bring the ballot boxes to the counting 
centres as well as>the proposed routes. 
His partytoien are being issued instruc¬ 
tions detailing how to prevent rig¬ 
ging—a cyclostyled sheet is being 
circulated to each of Mr Bahuguna’s 
men. 

The state government is at present 
busy disburung Rs 28 lakhs from the 
chief minister’s relief fund in Garhwal 
following a storm in the area which 
caused extensive damage. Mr Bahugu¬ 
na’s men allege that this amount is 
being disbursed at the discretion of 
the local Congressd) bosses. One thing 
is clear: The Congrest(I) is taking the 


election very seriously. Mr Ram Lai, 
the chief minister of Himachal 
Pradesh (which adjoins the Garhwal 
hills) who is a thakur, has been made 
in charge of the Congress(l) campaign. 
It may be recalled that the same Mr 
Ram Lai was in charge of the cam¬ 
paigning at Rae Bareilli when Mrs 
Gandhi contested that seat in January 
1980. As a result, he is considered to 
be one of the best election managers 
in Mrs Gandhi’s party. Again, because 
there is a sizeable Punjabi vote in the 
Dehradun segment, central minister- 
Mr Buta Singh has been deputed 
there. And so nas been the MP from 
Patiala, Mr Aminder Singh, who is the 
present “raja” of Patiala. Two local 
ministers in the UP cabinet, Brahm 
Dutt and Gulab Singh have also been 
sent to the constituency, as has Mr 
Baldev Singh Arya, the chairman of 
the UP hariian welfare board. The 
Indian Youth Congress (I) general 
secretary Mr Vinod Sharma has been 
sent with 500 young men from Punjab 
and Haryana to Karnaprayag. The De¬ 
lhi Youth Congressd) chief, Mr Jag- 
dish Tytler, has been deputed with an 
equal number to Pauri. In fact, Mr 
T;^ler was sent to Pauri because the 
' local Youth Congress(T) was reluctant 
to work for Mr Negi because of his 
Conuess(0) past. Mr Tytler became 
familiar with the local Congressd) 
when he used to accompany Mr Sanjay 
Gandhi duriiig the court cases at De¬ 
hradun. 

The rains are expected early in the 
hills this year, and this could mar Mr 
Bahuguna’s chances, as the bulk of his 
support is in the hiUs. In the terai 
region, in the Dehradun and Land- 
sdowne Assembly se^ents, the sup¬ 
port is more or less snared, the tilt, if 
any, being in favour of the Congressd). 
If the rains come, and the voting is 
poor in the hills, it will become much 
harder for Mr Bahuguna to get his 
supporters to reach the voting booths. 
Given fair weather, Mr Bahuguna may 
be able to become the first man in the 
Indian Parliament to win back a teat 
he had I'esigned. ■ 
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F ive Indians created history of sorts 
on 24 May. They ushered in a nevr 
era in the novel sport of hang gliding. 
While nearly 3,0(x) spectators stood 
wide-eyed in wonder, the five 
pioneers. Major Vivek Mundkur, Cap¬ 
tains Kenjalkar, Shah and Gurung and 
Sapper Sireesh Ram, flew off a 200- 
metre high ridge, 12 kms from Pune 
city. Thev had planned to fly for a 
reasonable period of time but their 
greatest ally in this adventure, the 
wind, ditchM them. The winds, the 
main booster for hang gliding prom¬ 
ised to be ideal at 22 mph but when 
the appointed hoiur came for the flying 
men to take off, the wind dropped to a 
dangerously low 14 mph. The five men 
could barely stay in the air for five 
minutes. Even so it was a magnificent 
sight. The “birds” were dressed in 
black jeans and sweat shirts embla¬ 
zoned with the legend “Sappers can 
also fly". They were seen “winging” 
their way down to earth from a hei^t 
of 200 metres. The “wings” with a 
30-foot span were made of hope— 
plastic sails. The outer frame is made 
of 'tubular aluminium rods. 

The brain behind this novel “hang 
Riding” demonstration was Major 


Mundkur of the college of military 
engineering, Pune. His America- 
returned cousin, it is said, was a hang 
^idin^ enthusiast and after a holiday 
in India in 1976 left his do-it-yourself 
kit with Mundkur. Thereafter Mund¬ 
kur who was bitten by the flyii^ bug 
made himself .a hang glider. His cot 
leagues too were interested in helping 
him and as soon as he finished making 
one he made cautious attempts to fly 
and did manage to get to a height oi 20 
feet above ground. For nearly two 
years from 1976 he was a lone flier, 
until his senior Lieutenant General 
S.N. Shanna, engineer-in-chief, army 
headquarters, had Mundkur sent to 
study the finer points of huig gliding, 
under Mike Adam at the private hang 
gliding club in south Wales. 

On his return from the two-month 
training course, Mundkur set up the 
Corps of Engineering" Hanp Gliding 
Club and imported three ghders at a 
cost of Rs S0,000. They nave since 
made four indigenous guders and 25 
are under construction at present. 
Hang gliding enthusiasts who want to 
take this up as a sport may do so 
because it is said that gliders will soon 
be put on the market at Rs S,000» 
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Why settle for less? 


We waited. We watched. 

We learnt from other people's mistakes. 

And then we brought you a cor paint with all 
the virtues and none of the vices. 

VITON created by BERGER; the InterrKitlonal 
giant In paint technology and tormulated 
to perfection by a computer. 

In laboratory and field tests alike, the Viton 
system has proved to be far supenor to 
all other non-metaWc auto re-finishes 
ovailobte in India. 

VITON gives 20% more gloss, which stays 
untami^ed longer. 

VITON Is more resistant to scratches and 
abrasions. 

VITON has the highest resistance to water 
marks. 

VITON means (lawlessly matched touch- 
ups. 

VITON offers 22 exciting shades, Including 
some of the latest ‘in fashion’ in the West. 
VITON is not lust a car paint, it's a 
complete system—lacquer, primer, 
primer surfacer, putty, thinner and retarder. 
VITON is the best-seller in 20 countries and 
the premier choice of the Number One 
Cars of the world. So remember, you’ll 
always be right on with VITON. 




One Cars Of the woricf; 
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The paint used by 
the NiifTTber One Cars of 
the world 
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^ alcutta’s under- 

k k M a ^ound railway pro- 

■ jject was sanctioned 

^ * in 1973, and if every- 

^^^^thing had gone 
according to plan, it would have been 
commissioned this year,” wrote Mr V. 
C. A. Padmanabhan, member en¬ 
gineering, Railway Board in May 1979. 
Today, more than two years later, in 
May 1981, the country’s first under¬ 
ground railway is nowhere near com¬ 
pletion. Out of total route length of 
16.43 kms (Dum Dum to Tollyganj), a 
length of 1.5 kms of track has been 
completed over which a trial run is 
expected in three months. Meanwhile, 
the Metropolitan Railway Proyect 
(MRP) authorities have been telling 
Calcuttans that there is no cause for 
worry. The work is to be completed in 
two phases: the first phase that covers 
the distances from Dum Dum to 
Shyambazar and Tollyganj to Espla¬ 
nade is expected to be finished within 
1984-85 and the second phase will see 
the completion of the track from 
Shyambazar to Esplanade m 1986-87. 

On almost every sector of work, 
construction is progressing slowly 
mainly because of differences be¬ 
tween the Metro authorities and the 
contractors entrusted with the work 
In fact, so slow is the promess that a 
former general manager of the under 
ground railway said that the project 
would not be completed before 1990. 
In the face of sucn a prophecy from 
one who knows the situation, the met¬ 
ro railway engineers have been reas¬ 
suring Calcuttans that the Esplanade- 
Tollyganj section would be completed 
by 1984-85. What then is holdmg up 
the progress of work? 

The metro authorities can, with 
some justification, point their fingers 
at the allocation of funds, which are 
made available to them in relatively 
small doses. From the 1974 estimate of 
Rs 250 crores the total project cost 
estimate has recently been revised to 
Rs 500 crores—a lOO^o rise. The 
budget demand for 1981-82 is Rs 35.6 
crores against Rs 27 crores allocated 
for 1980-81. The annual allocation in 
the earlier years had been even 
smaller. 

The project’s general manager, Mr 
P. V. Narayanaswamy’s position, 
viewed in this lisht, is unenviable. 


With virtually nothing tanuble or visi¬ 
ble to show to the public, he has 
dished out inforrr.ation that trial runs 
of the highly-sophisticated fully- 
automated passenger coaches are due 
to start soon. The only fact Calcuttans 
know with certainty ts that since the 
commencement of construction, 
undermound tunnelling has progres¬ 
sed only about 20 metres till today. Mr 
Narayanaswamy was, however, justi-: 
fied in mentioning to the press that 
the end of this 20'metre long tunnel 
was in sight! 

Credit, nevertheless, must be given 
where it is due. AJthou^ it strains the 
imagination to think how the nearly 17 


One of the uafiniihed 'stations S 














knu-loog nilway track will be cditb- 
pleted at dl when aott of the 17 
stadoni are yet to be built. It la 
i worthwhile to look at what ia being 
currently done. A change in the origin* 
d blueprint, announced bv the general 
manager, has been the adoption of an 
unique tunnelling method for a 300- 
metre stretch from the east of the 
Chitpur yard to Belgatchia. The MRP 
authorities have deaded not to under¬ 
take the job tfaemielves but to give it 
to contractors. The tunnelling is being 
done with the technical help of Rus¬ 
sian and Hungarian eiqpem. A tunnell¬ 
ing shield has been lowered into posi¬ 
tion and will now make its way 
through an underground stretch of 780 
metres imto Shyambasar five-point 
crossing. This is a highly technical job 
which requires operation at 55 feet 
below the surface. The tunnelling is 
being done with the aid of compressed 
air, the pressure of which is twice that 
of the air outside. Workers had to be 
trained to acclimatise themselves and 
to protect themselves against carbon 
monoxide and methane. The compress¬ 
ed air technology used for extracting 
moisture from the soil has the advan¬ 
tage of diluting the content of these 
gases. 

Apart from this short stretch, from 
Shyambasar to Toliyganj, there will be 
practically no tunnelling. The method 
used will be the cut-and-cover one. 
This is less expensive than tunnelling 
but it has the disadvantage of being 



moradisruptiva. MavMthalass,itisthe I 
tunhalling operations that are the i 
most difficult. The completion of the jj( 
one-kilometre long trai^ Belgatcbia | 
to Shyambazar passing under numer¬ 
ous rauway lines and a water channel 
will indeeo be a major achievement. 

This, admittedly, is the incomplete 
story of Calcutta’s underground rail¬ 
way. There is little to talk about at the 
moment. It it pointless to mention the 
proposed second phase of the under¬ 
ground system that will connect Seal- 
dah and Howrah, the two points where 
commuters from suburbs-come in to 
work in Calcutta. This stretch of track 
will intersect the Dum Dum—Tolly- 
ganj track, althou^ at a lower level. 
Nor is it worthwhile to mention that 
the underground system will lose 
much of its utility without connections 
to the southern suburbs of Calcutta: 
Garia, Sonarpur and Baruipur. 

Meanwhile, digging operations con¬ 
tinue and Calcuttans are fed up with 
disruptions in the already overbur¬ 
dened traffic system of the tenth most 
populous city of the world. Most cities 
as large as Calcutta or even smaller 
have roads constituting between 15% 
and 20% of the city area, Calcutta’s 
roads account for no more than 6% to 
8% of the city’s area. It is not withbut 
reason that over the years, Calcutta’s 
traffic problems have increased with 
the number of vehicles and people. 
Calcutta is already an overbuilt city 
and hardly any expansion or addition 
to surface roads can be contemplated. 
The only alternative, therefore, is the 
underground railway. And it has its 
advantages. Nearly 70,000 people can 
move from one place to another in an 
hour compared with the nearly 1,500 
people who normally move in one hour 
in private automobiles or about 4,500 
people who can move in buses. Calcut¬ 
ta should have got its underground 
system much earlier. London had its 
underground railway as far back as 
1863, New York had it in 1867, 
Budapest in 1896, Paris in 1900, Berlin 
in 1902, Hamburg in 1912, Madrid in 
1919, Tokyo in 1927, Osaka and Stock¬ 
holm in 1933, Moscow in 1935, Mon¬ 
treal in 1949, Rome in 1955 and Rot¬ 
terdam in 1965. Most of the cities has 
never been really as crowded as Cal¬ 
cutta. 

The state government has taken a 
serious view, of the situation: it is 
worried about cracks that have 
appeared in a number of houses in 
south Calcutta. The West Bengal 
minister for municipal affairs, Mr I^a- 
santa Sur, recently visited houses on 
Shyamaprasad Mukherjee Road 
where tunnelling operations are being 
carried on. Portions of roads have also 
caved in with the onset of rains. The 
city architect of the Calcutta Municip¬ 
al Corporation mentioned in a recent 
interview that the responsibili^ for 
the damaged houses was the MRP’s. 

He also cautioned the authorities that 
care should be taken in future con¬ 
struction work. But words will not do 
prompt action is required. 


Metro railway project in progress 
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UJOK HeUBiFATHBRiTHId CANTSO 
ON .'THAT DITCH PIVIDINSUS ISA 
PISSRACe TO THE VltLAGE 


19 THAT MY 
FAULT) HISTRIONIK) 
MV 90V?THAT 
TRAITOR AAAOeSTlX 
SANK TO RRISINO / 

soAAeoFTHe y 

VOTERS.' ^ 
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HE AND HIS 
HENCHMAN. THE 
UNSPEAKABue COOFIK, 
HAD THE NERVE TO 
oervoTTBs from 
VILX.AOERS WHO WERE 
ONLY BARES IN ARMS.' 





WeU,,AT THIS RATE 
FUTURE ©ENERATONS 
OF SAULS AREN'T 
SOINS TO THINK 
MUCH OF THEIR 
ANCESTORS 








CAN \ 
YDUSUSSeST 
ANVTMINSi , 
FATHER? J 


YES, MV BOY, ^ 
/ I CAN. I'VE N 
/ OECIPEPTD MAKEA 
SPEECH TO THE VILtASERS 
OPPOSITE. THAT'LL BRIDSE 
THE SAP. THEY'LL SOON 

. see HOW WRONS > 

V THEy WERE TO ^ 

DITCH me; ^ 


AHP IN CHieF 
MAJeSTtX'S 
HUT.. . 
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OH, FATHER, DO YOU ^ 
REMEMBER HOW HAPPY 
THE VILLAGE WAS 
WHEN we ONLY 
1 HAD ONE CHIEF, 

. _ . .S^ALTRUISOX?^ 


YES, I OO; THE OLD 
SO-AND-SO TOOK 
AFTER HIS COUSIN 
ALCAPONIX... MAKING 
OFF WITH ALU THE 
VILLAGE'S TAXES' 
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THIS IS ALL THAT FOOL 
CLEVERDIX'S FAULT'. HE 
STOLE VOTES WHICH WERE 
MINE BY RIGHT. 












He EVEN PROMISeO TO 
BRING DOWN INFLATION, AND 
THOSE IDIOTS FELL FOR IT I 
THAT WAS WHEN THE 
BALLOON WENT.UP 
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MELODRAMA IS RIGHT; 

WE NEED A SINGLE CHIEF \ 
TO LEAD THE VILLAGE YOU ' 
LET THEM KNOW OVER 
ON THE LEFT THAT YOU'RE > 
THE RIGHTFUL CHIEF.'^ 




CODFIX, 
YOUR ADVICe 
ISN'T ALWAYS 
CODSWALLOP; 
YES, I'LL 
ADDRESS 
THEM ; 
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Z' REARERS INCUUDED. 

OOMTWU LISTEN ID 
MA4esnx'. HE'D PLUCK TH6 
VERY WIN65 PROAA YOUR 
^ HEIMETS: WORKERS OF 
VILLASeiUNITtL- 
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POPULAR V 

/OPINION HA# REPLIED INSjISIS 
THE ONLY FITTINS WAY V 
TO THE LYING INSINUATION^ •' 
OF THRT double-pealing M 
CLEVERDIX: WITH HIS BRINK' 
AAANSHIP, HE'D HAPPILY 
I SACRIFICE THE GOOD OF THE / 
VILLAGE TO THE INTERESTS / 
OF ROME,SPOUTING HOT / 

L AIR ON BEHALF OFTHe/ 
PsL ROMAN seezER*^ . 



FRIENDS, GAULS 
COUNTRYMEN, LET 
US THROW IN OUR 

LOT together : . 
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aYAUM§ANS, 
AND see YOU 

OOA AtCHTABOUT 
TUANS 
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iria Mandir priests go 
on a strike 


Will the pujaris next form a union? 


New Delhi: The red flag has risen from 
the imposing house of god—the Lak- 
shmi Narayan temple popularly known 
as the Birla Mandir in Delhi. Its 
karamcharis (workers) and pujaris 
(priests) are on strike—a week of 
aharaa intensified to an indefinite 
hunger strike. They are demanding 
minimum wages (Goddess Lakshmi 
has obviously not filled their coffers) 
provident fund, reinstatement of dis¬ 
missed employees and dismissal of the 
temple manager, Mr M. L. Ojha. They 
also say that the management is cor¬ 
rupt. 

One can almost hear echoes of the 
militant “Tanashahi nahi chalegi, nahi 
chalegi (dictatorship cannot go on)” as 
Pandit Mast Ram Sastri, a pujari on 
strike, expounds the same opinion in 
softer tones. He talks of democracy 
and fundamental rights in shudh (per¬ 
fect) Hindi, looking a trifle incon¬ 
gruous sitting cross-legged in a pandal 
constructed outside the temple. His 
rightful place, however, is inside draw¬ 
ing up “janampatris”(horoscopes) for 
be lievers. 

A section of the employees fed up 
with the employers, (the managers of 
the Lakshmi Narayan Temple Trust) 
formed an union last year. It was 
recognised by the registrar of trade 
unions in August 1980, giving cre¬ 
dence to their plea that the temple can 
be defined as an industry under the 
Trade Union Act. Perhaps, the em¬ 
ployees are right in their observance 
although as the secretary of the trust, 
Mr M. L. Anand, said officiously, “In 
our preamble there is no provision for 
a trade union.” 

The Birla Mandir, according to its 
controversial manager, Mr Ojha, who 
took over after retiring as executive 
officer from the Pilani Municipal 
Board, has a minimum annual turnov¬ 
er of Rs 4.5 lakhs through donations. 
The rules for employees exist on paper 
but are exercised according to will. 
Both Mr Ojha and Mr Anand spoke of 
provident fund, free medical aid, 
accommodation, livery for the karam- 
t bans, a minimum wage of Rs 240 per 
n inth, bonus and retirement at 58 
years. The employees said that provi 
dent fund was meant only for a tiw 
Ml Ojha, however, admitted that pro 
viciont fund was, under consideratioi! 
f'.r newly-recruitfd employees. Who 
were they? He said he was referring to 
■ r,.p!ovees appointed tour years 
whose cases were under consideration 
-.1.10 the last three ot four month', 


Does it usually take so long? “You 
must remember this is not a trade, but 
god’s temple," he replied. But, 
asserted Pandit Mast Ram Shastri, 
“We did not want to think of this as an 
industry. We were compelled to—by 
the management and their attitude.” 

The retirement age also applies to 
the pujaris. Of course, subject to the 
trustees’ wish. Pandit Mata Prasad was 
retired over two years ago by the 
management. But, the employees 
point out, the jpresent head priest was 
appointed although he was over 60 
years of age. 

The agitation began on 17 May. 
About 50 of the temple’s 95 employees 
are on strike. Caste differences were 
forgotten as the pujari-pandits joined 
hands with the sweepers and the chow- 
kidars (watchmen) for their demands. 
Money did what the gods had failed 
to—as the great ^uanser, it brought 
the man with a tilak (caste mark) on 
his forehead closer to the man with a 
broom. Of the 11 pujaris, four are on 
strike. They are: Pandit Mast Shastri, 
Pandit Bhale Ram, Pandit Jai Bhag- 
wan and Pandit Brij Lai. Pandit Shas¬ 


tri, a school teacher atMuxsafamegai 
before joining the temple, said ha had 
switched professions because the Pu- 
iari’s profession was more lucrative. 
He had been getting Rs 275 per mon^ 
as a teacher. Now he gets Rs 232 but 
“here I make an extra Rs 800 from 
astrology.” Then how docs the demand 
for minimum wages apply t^ you, I 
asked. The Pandit smiled gently, “(Sod 
has said that one who tolerates injus¬ 
tice is a greater sinner than the one 
who commits injustice.” The implica¬ 
tion was clear: this pujari’s fii^t was 
against injustice and not for personal 
gains. Pandit Bhale Ram was a “pri¬ 
vate” pujari before joining Rirla Man¬ 
dir. “But here the management is 
creating groupism," he said sadly. He 
is seriouuy thinking of going back to 
his private profession. 

It all began with Rs 120. Looking at 
it in another way, the amount was 
perhaps the last straw. A few weeks 
ago all employees who were not mem¬ 
bers of the Sn Sanatan Dharam Sabha 
Lakshmi Narayan Temple Trust 
Karamchari Sangh were rewarded for 
their loyalty. An extra Rs 120 was 
given to each. The money, the union 
members claimed, was paid by the 
Arya Dharam Sewa Sangh in Gol Mar¬ 
ket at the instance of Mr Ojha. But Mr 
Ojha himself said that Rs 120 had 
b^n paid to all employees who had 
asked for it. Who had they requested? 
The government employee turned 
temple manager was evasive. Finally 
he muttered, “Birlaji." 

Mr Anand insisted he was not 
aware of the employees’ grievances, if 
any. At the same time he added that 
most of their demands were being met 
by the management. The employees, 
on the other hand, said they had an 






iiicoi^tttffir hmiid ol tiUoi with th* 
tructMS, ■ f «ct confirmed by Mr Oiha. 
Meenwmle, the pujaris and kmm- 
charis have demanded appointment 
letters: "It is a trust. There should be 
rules," they maintain. 

The strike, like so Aany agitations 
today, has its own share of political 
intruders. A gentleman who insisted 
on speaking for the agitating workers 
refu^ to identify himself. "I am just 
a relimous man," he said sheepishly 
and a Uttle later I saw him quietly slip 
out of the pandal. He was replaced by 
Mr D. C. Virat who proudly claimed to 
be president of a raidbani youth forum 
“affiliated to the Youth Conuess(I).” 
This temple’s union, Mr Virat was 
determined, would soon seek affilia¬ 
tion with the INTUC. Hie president of 
the Karamchari San^, head jamadar 
(sweeper) Ganpat, who had sat quietly 
all through interrupted to say, “Yes we 
hope to receive nationwide support.” 

An interesting thought. If a trade 
union can triumph over the gods, cut 
through rigid caste differences it may 
even demolish religious barriers and 
bring the Mullahs, Pandits and Padres 
together on a common platfrom—in 
the fight for a better livelihood. 
Shehnas Syed 
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‘Come together’— 
for another 
offensive? 


Pahadia’s search to oust N. S. Bhatti 


Jaipur: Chief minister Jagannath 
Palladia is now directing his forces 
against state deputy minister Mr 
Narendra Singh Bhatti once again. 
The CM is trying rather desperately 
to implicate Mr Bhatti in a murder 
case. This in spite of the fact that the 
police had caught suspects in the 
murder of Mr Hukam Singh, alias 
Tutu Bana, son of the late Maharajah 
of Jodhpur who was murdered in 
Jodhpur on IS April 1981. Tutu had a 
police record and had been granted' 
bail for “treatment of mental illnes- 
s.”His other qualification was that he 

Tutu Bana 



was a Youth Congress(I) activist • 
Four alleged murderers were arrested 
within 24 hours after the murder, but 
the CM is now making efforts to 
implicate Mr Bhatti. The case ha<. 
been handed over to the CID and .in 
officer who is strongly suspected to be 
anii-Bhatti was given charge of the 
investigation. Au-eady a month ha<. 
elapsed, and nothing has come Out of 
the investigation yet. 

It may be recalled that this is nut 
the first time that the CM has express¬ 
ed his wrath against the deputy minis¬ 
ter. When Mr Bhatti sued Maneka 
Gandhi for publishing some deroga¬ 
tory remarks in Surya, the CM press¬ 
ed the Prime Minister to dismiss Mr 
Bhatti from the party. Mrs Indira 
Gandhi however, refused to comply 
(Sunday 11 January 1981). But the 
CM was reluctant to forget the case. 
He asked the law department to file 
an appeal against the verdict of the 
lower court that had absolved .Mr 
Bhatti of a charge of murder of Padam 
Sin^ which took place in his father's 
farm. This was the same case that 
Surya had referred to, and for which 
Mr Bhatti had sued the editor. Later 
the CM had extended a hand of 
friendship towards Mr Bhatti, but the 
friendship was shortlived. Mr Palla¬ 
dia’s activities against the detractors 
of his party do not come as a surprise, 
for they are only a part of the mas.sivc 
drive that the CM has decided to 
undertake in order to come down on 
The dissidents with a heavy hand. 
Milap Chand Dandia 


Trivandrum: The arch-priest of Naxa- 
lites’, Mr Kanu Sanyal, visited Kerala 
in the middle of May with the sole 
intention of bringing unity among the 
numerous warring Naxalite groups. 
Perhaps, he also advised them on the 
path of extremism they could choose. 
As if in answer, one of the groups in 
north Kerala hacked to death Mr 
Mathai on 20 May, whom they had 
earlier sentenced to death in their 
“peoples’ court”. 

But Mr Sanyal has given up the- 
policy of “execution of class enemies” 
apparently because he has understood 
that a revolution through chopping 
heads would lead them nowhere. He is 
also against the idea of holding “peo¬ 
ples’ courts”. Although he tried his 
best he has hot been able to convince 
most of thb splinter groups who still 
cling to the belief that power can be 
gained by chopping off heads of class 
enemies. One such group is led by Mr 
Venu, who in spite of being chased by 
policemen admessed a public meet¬ 
ing. It was the inefficiency of the 
police that resulted in the murder of 
Mr Mathai. Mr Mathai had often com¬ 
plained to the police about the thre¬ 
atening letters he received. After the 
peoples’ court’s judgement, some 
policemen were posted in his house on 
the edge of the forest in Kenichira, 
Wynad district. On 20 May more than 
50 armed Naxalites surrounded 
Mathai’s house and burst bombs to 


distract the police. Some of them then 
went into the bedroom in which Mr 
Mathai had hidden and butchered him 
to death. The policemen, meanwhile, 
started firing into the dark but the 
attackers escaped. 

The meticulously planned annihila¬ 
tion plot was executed with precision 
and proved the capabilities of the 
group. The next day posters appeared 
all over Wynad and spoke of the 
martyrdom of one of the Naxalites, P. 
K. Rajan, who had been killed by the 
police, ^me posters congratulating 
the annihilators of the class enemies 
also appeared in Trivandrum. 

Nevertheless, Mr Sanyal’s visit had 
its rewards. He succeeded in bringing 
together two (p'oups: the Organisation 
of the Committee of Communist Re¬ 
volutionaries and the Bolshevik Com- 
unist Pain. A communique signed by 
Mr Sanyal, Jose Abraham and Gouri- 
dasan Nair said they would continue 
their ideological fights against re¬ 
visionism, opportunism and left adven- 
turisnb There would be an end to 
individual terrorism and anarchism 
which were contrary to the ideas of 
Marxism-Leninism. Meanwhile, the 
Left Democratic Front home minister, 
Mr T. K. Ramakrishnan, reiterated 
that there was no question of outlaw¬ 
ing the extremists. Instead they would 
be tackled politically. 

Binoo K. Jolm 
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Another scandal 
shakes the cabinet 

Bangalore: On 22 May, Mrs Rcr\il:a 
Rajendran, the minister for seriL-il- 
ture and small scale industries, I .-.-. 
iued voluntarily from the l/ni't.i'i 
old Congress(I) government. Mrs R.i- 
jendran was the first harijan mimsur 
to be sworn into the Gundu iLi-' 
cabinet and she was also the f; '>t 
cabinet minister to be charge-sheeted 
in a court. 

Mrs Rajendran was charge-sheered 
by the corps of detectives in the chief 
metropolitan magistrate’s court on l.H 
May for allegedly cheating an unem¬ 
ployed youth of Rs 25,000 to influence 
a public servant. The prosecution has 
filed charges under Section 420 (cheat¬ 
ing), Section 162 (taking bribe to influ¬ 
ence a public servant) and Section 163 
(taking bribe to exercise personal in¬ 
fluence with a public servant) of the 
IPC. The first charge carries a punish¬ 
ment of seven years’ imprisonment or 
fine or both, the second, imprisonment 
for three years, with or without fine 
and the third, one years’ imprisoninerir 
with or without fine. 

It began in August 1979. Mrs Ka 
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lator frditt thai- r^rv«d constituency 
of Kolat district, was approached 
I Suresh, a lad from Nagarlcodige village 
? in Hossanagar taluk in Shimoga dis¬ 
trict, for the job of a sub-inspector. 
Suresh had taken the written examina¬ 
tions and sought the influence to 
guarantee himself the job. Suresh, 
who had taken upon himself to expose 
Mrs Rajendran, alleged that the minis¬ 
ter took Rs 2S,000 from him. However, 
when Suresh’s name did not appear on 
the final list, he went to take back the 
money. Mr K. Rajendran, the joint 
director of information and publicity 
and his wife Mrs Renuka Rajendran 
signed several cheques, most of which 
bounced. Unable to recover more than 
Rs 4,000 after two years, Suresh 
approached Mr A. K. Subbaiah the 
, leader of the opposition in the legisla¬ 
tive council. Mr Subbaiah raised the 
issue in the council and Mr Devaraj 
Urs, the then chief minister, promised 
to investigate. 

A case was registered against the 
couple on 9 September 1979, the same 
month the Congress(l) split. Mrs Ra¬ 
jendran was among the first legislators 
to switch to the Congress(I), then in 
the opposition. During the next couple 
of years, Mrs Rajendran's career in 
politics took an upward turn. Till De¬ 
cember 1980, she was a minister of 
state for sericulture following which 
she was induced into the Gundu Rao 
cabinet, holding additional charge of 
small scale industries. Preference 
shown to Mrs Rajendran over Mrs 
Manorama Madhawaraj, the then 
minister of state for women and child 
welfare created quite a stir. Moreover, 
when the land tribunal files that were 
to be handled by the then revenue 
minister Mr S. Bangarappa were sent 
to Mrs Rajendran for scrutiny, talks of 
favouritism by the chief minister 
circulated. That the minister is a 
favourite of Mr Gundu Rao became 
obvious when, on several occasions, 
the minister was found taking Mr 
Rao’s place at public functions. 

Under these circumstances, Mr 
Rao’s reactions to the charge-sheet 
and the subsequent resignation of the 
minister have been surprising. Mrs 
Rajendran returned from Kashmir two 
days after the charge-sheet had been 
filed and drove straight from the air¬ 
port to the chief minister’s office in 
the Vidhan Soudha. The minister ten¬ 
dered her resignation which was for¬ 
warded to the Governor’s office im¬ 
mediately. The Governor accepted the 
resignation. “The very fact that the 
charge-sheet has been filed proves 
that it has the concurrence of the 
government,” said Mr Rao on hearing 
about the charges made against three 
other cabinet members; Mr C. M. Ibra¬ 
him, Mr H. C. Srikataiah and Mr K. 
Venkatappa. 

Mrs Rajendran is scheduled 'to 
appear before the court of the addi¬ 
tional chief metropolitan magistrate, 
Ur S. R. Venkatesha Murthy on 21 
Juna. A charge-sheet against her hus- 
oand » also expected. 

Louise Femaiides 


Casteist politics in a Goa church 


Panaji; Angry villagers of Cuncolim, 
near Goa’s border with Karnataka, 
have a new name for their church— 
the Church of Our Lady of Health— 
the Independent Church of Cuncolim. 
They had to change the name because 
of a bitter caste struggle among the 
parishoners. Earlier, the archbishop 
of Goa, Monsignor Raul Gonsalves, 
had closed the church after having 
tried unsuccessfully to weed out 
casteism from the local “Confraria”— 
a church organisation constitutionally 
restricted to the original Kshatriyas 
of the village. 

The villagers took over the church 
during Holy Week having earlier re¬ 
lieved the parish priest of the keys of 
the church. Those who have taken 
over the church have a few but vocal 
sympathisers in the nearby villages of 
A.ssolna and Velim, which like Cunco¬ 
lim were the last Goan settlements to 
be converted to Catholicism. And 
their resistance to conversion has a 
bloody and violent precedent. It is 
said that the villagers of Cuncolim 
killed Fr Rudolph Aquaviva, the 
Jesuit priest who converted the villa¬ 
gers during Emperor Akbar’s reign. 

Perhaps, the Cuncolim villagers 
feel they nave a tradition to maintain. 
The original Kshatriya settlers, after 
having reconciled themselves to con¬ 
version, have divided the whole vil¬ 
lage into 12 vangodds (family fief- 
doms) with such absolute rights as the 


rights of patronage and financing of 
the village’s 12 main Catholic reli¬ 
gious festivals. And the conservative 
among the Catholic Kshatriyas want 
their “rights” to be respected 
irrespective of whatever Christ may 
have preached about love among 
brethren and equality. 

Cuncolim, incidentally, is the only 
village where public property has 
been taken over bv a villagers’ com¬ 
mittee which distribut.es plots of com- 
>munal land on eleven months’ lease 
for the construction of houses. No one 
challenges the committee for none « 
can afford to fall out with the power- | 
ful committee members. 

Mario Cabral e Sa 
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The headless 
organisation 

New Delhi: The union government has 
done it again. Mr U. L. Baruah, the 
director-general. All India Radio re¬ 
tired on 30 April and till we went to 
press four weeks later, the name of the 
new incumbent to one of the most 
sensitive posts of the government of 
India had not been announced. When 
Mr Baruah, the then seniormost depu- 
pr director-general, was appointed DG 
in September 1979, it was after six 
long months of governmental indeci¬ 
sion. During that period the informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting secretary had 
officiated as the DG, AIR. 

The present situation is of a piece 
with the past. Contrary to the custom 
of announcing the new incumbent’s 
name a month before the serving DG’s 
term ends, the government begins the 
exercise of choosing the new incum¬ 
bent after the post is free. This, in 
itself, considering, the sensitivity of 
the position, is preposterous. Thereaf¬ 
ter, begins a hackneyed debate: 
whether the government should 
appoint a ‘generalist’ (an IAS officer) 
or a ‘specialist’ (a professional prog¬ 
ramme staff man). The engineers of 
the department too stake a claim to 
the position though the seniormost 
post tor the engineering staff is that of 


chief engineer. Very often, yet another 
dimension is added to the controve^ 
when the 1 and B minister begins 
wondering if he should induct a total 
outsider—a luminary from another 
medium or one of the performing arts. 

The automatic chojee for the DG’s 
post this time would have been the 
seniormost DDG, Mr K. C. Sharma who 
is due for retirement in July 1982 and 
does not have a single bad rejport 
against him. Instead of promoting him, 
the government has procrastinated, 
and, consequently, rumours which are 
the staple of Delhi’s bureaucracy, have 
abounded. It is said that Mr Shailen- 
dra Shankar, DG Doordarshan is 
angling for the position. It is alleged 
that Mr Shankar who is junior to Mr 
Sharma and has several adverse re¬ 
ports in his personal record, managed 
to become DG TV because of his 
political connections. If Mr Shankar 
does become DG AIR, Kamleshwar, 
the celebrated writer whom the gov¬ 
ernment brought into Doordarshan as 
additional DG might be made DG TV. 
The names of two IAS officers are 
reportedly also being considered by 
the government for the DG AlR’s post. 
These are Mr L. K. Malhotra of the MP 
cadre and Mr Harish Khanna whose 
claim to fame is that he has been on 
deputation to Mauritius on a couple of 
occasions. Both of them had, initially 
in their careers, worked with AIR as 
pro^amme assistants. But, says AlR’s 
programme staff personnel, the very 
tact that they had left AIR a long time 
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ago, disqualifies them fronv making a 
comeback by filling the department’s 
number one position. 

On two occasions in the past, civil 
servants have been DC AIR. J. C. 
Mathur, ICS had been DG during 1955- 
61. In 1972, when Mr A. K. Sen retired 
as DG, the then I and B minister, Mrs 
Nandini Saipathy, refused to promote 
the seniormost DDG Mr P. C. Chatterji 
who, by ali accounts, was an extraordi¬ 
narily brilliant officer and who, later, 
did become DG in Mr Sen’s place. Mrs 
Satpathy brought in Mr S. K. Mukher- 
jee, IAS, a bureaucrat whose special 
subject was geology and who had 
made a name fur himself handling 
metals and mines! Commenting on the 
government’s propensity to appoint a 
civil servant to the coveted position, a 
retired DG who asked to remain 
anonymous queried, “Why must the 
IAS hold on to every post in every 
branch of government^’ Said a serving, 
programme staff officer; “If persons 
with more than 30 years of broadcast¬ 
ing experience are not considered 
‘ripe for promotion,’ where is the logic 
behind - appointing ‘generalists’ and 
outsiders for this specialised medium? 
What is worse is that beside having no. 
experience of the department such a 
person would onlv 'be interested in 
getting over with his term. He would 
be a time-server and the department 
would suffer.” 

Commenting on the DG’s post, said 
Mr P. C. Chatterji, who had held that 
post between 1974 and 1979 and is 
now a senior fellow with ICSSR; “I had 
suggested to the government that un¬ 
less promotions come earlier in the 
junior grades you can’t have an officer 
who will have at least five years to go 
when he is appointed DG. Nobody can 
make a job of a department if he gets 
to head it for less than a reasonable 
period. In the BBC, Sir Charles Curran 
was DG for eight years. His predeces¬ 
sor Hugh Greene, brother of the dis¬ 
tinguished novelist (Graham Greene), 
was DG for 13 years. In AIR, apart 
from Mr J. C. Mathur no DG in the 
recent past served for more than five 
years. In the pre-independence days, 
the DG’s position was a tenure post tor 
at least five years. If that is to be 
possible you have to give promotions 
earlier on. Now, in AIR, there isn’t a 
selection grade station director who is 
binder 50 years of age. You have to 
have enterprising young station direc¬ 
tors to head the kind of stations that 
,A1R has like Leh, for instance, at 
11,000 feet.” 

What of the engineers’ claims to the 
post? It is untenable. An AlR’s prog¬ 
ramme staffer recalling what a former 
minister, Mr Inder Gujral (“the only 
minister who understood the 
medium”) once mentioned: “AIR is 
not a power house or a hydel project to 
be handed over to the engineers.” This, 
statement endorses the pre-eminence 
of the message over the medium and 
yet successive ministers have given a 
singularly better deal to the engineers. 
Addressing the engineers’ association, 
Mr Vjasant Sathe is recently reported 
to have said that the DG’s post need 
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not go to one discipline only. But why 
do I and B ministers tend to unduly 
favour the engineers? Because, says 
the programme staff officer, they 
know that while programme men will 
, not bow down to their wishes, en¬ 
gineers would willingly curry favour. 
Moreover their efforts have paid di¬ 
vidends. Incredibly, today, the number 
of class I engineering posts in AIR is 
thrice as many as that of class I 
programme staff posts. What is more, 
the cabinet has just approved the 
scheme to have an organised service 
for engineers under which there would 
be an engineer-in-chief at the top 
assisted by as many as seven chief 
engineers. The news editors already 
have an organised service, the central 
information service, whereas program-, 
me staff officers, the backbone of the 
department, have no such cadre. 

More and more stations are going 
out of the hands of the programme 
staff and under the control of the 
engineers. AIR the largest broadcast¬ 
ing network in the world, has 85 sta¬ 
tions, 28 of them are treated as state 
capital stations and have programme 
staff officers as heads of stations. Of 
the remaining 57, as many as 30 have 
engineers as heads. Perhaps, to furth¬ 
er placate the engineers, the ministry 
has mooted a proposal to rotate the 
head of station’s position between the 
programme staff and the engineers. 
Vivek Sengupta 
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A beautiful, 

“nude saint” 
is charged 
with murder 

Hyderabad: She is a young, attractive 
girl who does not wear any clothes on 
her body. The only thing she wears is a 


g arland or two. And, to thou«||i^ ($ 
er devotees, ahe is not a i^shbckihg 
tady^ but a “nude saint” who is be¬ 
lieved to possesi supernatural powers. 
She is 20-year-old Mangamma Avva— 
the “nude saint” who has her sprawl¬ 
ing ashram at Jwaramallagutta village 
in Kurnool district. Scores of devotees 
from Tamil Nadu, and Maharashtra 
visit her ashram everyday. 

The first additional district and 
sessions judge of Kurnool, Mr M. J. 
Vijayavard^ana Rao, released Man- 

t amma AvVa and, her elder sister, 
avithriamma, on bail after they were 
produced before him in a sensational 
murder case. According to the pro¬ 
secution, a 25-year-old youfh, N. Rama- 
koti Reddy was murdered on the night 
of 11 May allegedly by the “nude 
saint,” her sister and Pullanna. 

Ramakoti Reddy’s marriage was 
supposed to have been fixed for IS 
May at a nearby village. The two 
sisters were opposed to the marriage 
since Ramakoti Reddy had been the 
lover of Savithriamma. They killed 
Ramakoti Reddy at his Yelarthi vil¬ 
lage four days prior to the scheduled 
date of the marriage. Ramakoti Red¬ 
dy's body was found near the ashram 
of Mangamma Awa. His brother, Pad- 
manabha Reddy, consequently lodged 
a complaint with the police on 12 May. 

The police swung into action and 
arrested Mangamma Avva and 
Savithriamma. On hearing the news of 
her arrest, the “nude saint’s” devotees 
were annoyed and they started cita¬ 
tions to trace the “reil” culprits. They, 
termed the sensational news about 
Mangamma Avva’s involvement as an 
“ulterior” move to tarnish her image. 
Some of her devotees arranged for her 
bail and hired the services of an advo¬ 
cate. 

, There are many stories about the- 
“nude saint’s” supernatural powers. 
Many devotees say they have gained a 
lot from her. Their problems have 
been solved merely by a darshan of 
the nude lady. 

Syed Majeedul Hasan 



The return of the 
bhagwan 

New Delhi: Remember the thumb¬ 
sucking baby bhagwan? He was dis¬ 
owned by his mother in 1975 for hav¬ 
ing broken the rules of the Divine 
Light Mission and accused of becom¬ 
ing a playboy after he was sent to 
America to spread the spiritual move¬ 
ment. The bhagwan Balyogeshwar Pa- 
ram Hans Satgurudev Shri Sant Ji 
Maharaj alias Prem Pal Singh Rawat 
(23) has^grown in breadth, if not in 
hei^t, and has also made a comeback 
to India. 

On his last visit to India in 1975 he 
had been called a “thug” by many. In 
fact, he had left India in disgrace 
losing his claim to the leadership of 
the Divine Light Mission, the interna¬ 
tional religious movement founded in 
1961 by his late father Han^'i Mahar¬ 
aj. His mother, Rajeshwari Devi alias 
Mother Jagat Janani, had renounced 
him with a “heavy heart.” Undaunted 
the young spiritual leader has now 



Balyogeshwar 


formed a religious movement of his 
own: the Divin» United Organisation. 

Having kept a low profile for so 
long, his recent visit to Delhi surprised 
even those who live at the organisa¬ 
tion’s Delhi headquarters at tne Sri- 
sant Yoga Ashram in Mehrauli. Said 
Shankar Lal-Goyal, editor of Bhakti 
Pravah, the ashram's newsletter: “I 
was under the impression that Mahar- 
ajjr.vould come only after the ashram 
was mote organised. But he was very 
kind to allow us his darshan earlier.” 
Indeed there was great jubilation 
when a message from the USA said 
that Balyogeshwar would be in Delhi 
on 18 Aprii for the Baisakhi Mahotsav 
(Spring festival). The exact date of his 
arrivalwas, however, kept a secret and 
the spiritual leader arrived three days 
earlier than the scheduled date. 
Reason for the secrecy: Balyogeshwar 
has been in trouble with revenue and 
custom officials. Also, the negative 
publicity he received during his last 
visit played havoc with his spiritual 
image. But a comeback was long over¬ 


due, for India is whet^ the MihatmjjPs 
bosMS, supposedly America’s Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), want him 
to be. 

The spiritual leader arid his bosses 
want him to set up shop in a big way 
arid it is perhaps for this reason that a 
40-acre plot of land was bought on the 
outskirts of Delhi in the name of the 
Divine United Organisation in two 
instalments (on 5 buy 1979 and 6 May 
1980) for a paltry sum of Rs five lakhs. 
The organisation has allegedly, also 
cordonM off an additional area of 300 
acres where Shahoorpur village stood 
once. The land, incidentally, belongs 
to the village panchayat. 

Unmindful of Balyogeshwar’s dis 
putable past and his shady deals, his 
devotees came in thousands—there 
were 40,116 of them—to attend the 
four-day satsangh of whom only a 
handful were foreigners. Most of the 
devotees were poor Indians from UP 
and Bihar villages. 

The satsangh started every evening 
after sunset when the 40-acre plot was 
lit up. Colourful shamianas had been 
put up to accommodate devotees who 
swayed cheerfully to the tune of "Jara 
leela dikha do mere rasiya..." and “Tu 
banka teri banki najariya...” The spir¬ 
itual leader gave darshans sitting on a 
high velvet throne-like chair, his bare 
torso decorated with garlands, his 
face and hair shjmmering 
with oil. Sometimes he drove around 
the ashram grounds in an open jeep 
during the day while his devotees 
stood ’ around in a circle chanting, 
“Guru Maharaj ji ki jai!” While not on 
the ashram premises, Balyogeshwar 
spent most of his time in Delhi with his 
wife, Marilyn Johnson and children, 
Premlata (6), Hans Pal (4) and Dayala- 
ta (2) in his double-storeyed centrally 
air<onditioned bungalow built only a 
few months ago. 

The Guruifs life has been riirouded 
in controversy since he was two years 
old when perched on the lap of his 
father he is supposed to have given 
discourses in Hindi. By the time he 
was six he started speaking in English. 
He was eight years old when his father 
died. It was then that he began addres¬ 
sing congregations independently. In 
19^, Balyogeshwar pledged to bring 
peace to the world but to date he has 
only brought scandals. 

m 1971, he werit on his first trip to 
the USA after which he fell out with 
hfs mother and elder brother, Satyapal 
Singh, who accused him of falling a 
prey to the nefarious designs of the 
CIA. In the same year, when he re¬ 
turned from America, his secretary, 
Bihari Singh, and a foreign devotee 
were penalised at Delhi ai^ort for 
possessing foreign currency, jewellery 
and watches valued at Rs 2.95 lakhs. 
Thereafter, he was referred to as a 
smuggler and an impostor masqurirad- 
in<i as a yogi. 

The tempers against Balyogeshwar 
seem to have cooIm for he has decided 
to return to build his empire and lure 
members of the poor, illiterate masses 
into his spiritual den. 

Mehni Jaffer 
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Early this year, most of the harijans of Meenakshipuram, 
a Tamil Nadu village, became Muslims, not out of any 
great fascination for the principles of Islam buj in sheer 
desperation. TOOSHAR PANDIT went to this out-of 
the-way village to bring back the full story. 
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M{» of the Teiticjai-^po!i 
hi^way cauYying a Tamil hi' 
scription in black identifies 
the place—Meenakshipuram. 
It is not a signboard one would normal¬ 
ly care to take a second look at. It 
names an obscure little village (pop: 
1300) in Tamil Nadu, some SSO 
kilometres south west of Madras, sur¬ 
rounded by the western ^at on three 
sides, almost on the border of Kerala, 
and about a kilometre’s walk from the 


highway through an uneven, dusty 
road. The village looks prosperous 
though, with electricity in about 40 
houses, about half a dozen tubewells, 


and quite a few stucco buildings stand¬ 
ing out conspicuously amidst sur¬ 
rounding clusters of decrepit mud huts 
with coconut palm roofs. Protecting 


the village from all directions are four 
deities installed in unostentatious but 


solid looking temples—Kaliamma in 
the north, Madaswamy in the east, 
Karuppan in the west and the inevit¬ 
able Ganesha in the south. Prayers 
were important to the villagers and 
they prayed a lot to keep so many 
deities pleased. For the inhabitants, 
most of whom were harijans (1,250 out 
of 1,300), life was routine and dull. 


But on Thursday 19 February most 
of the harijans woke up early and 
excited. It was the day they had 
chosen to break from the past—from 
their traditions and beliefs. Ailer a 
bath they put on their best clothes. 
The women, however, stayed back in 
their huts, while the men, wearing 
imfamiliar caps, left their houses for 
the maidan at the back of the Kali 


temple. Some of the caps were gifts 
from the Jamat-uJ-Ulema branches at 
Tenkasi, the nearest railhead, and 
Panpoli, a neighbouring country town. 
But most cap-wearers had stitched the 
caps themselves. Some also sported 
well-trimmed beards—agiun, a new ex¬ 
perience for many. The village, wh^ 
had hardly ever been visited by any 
outsider, witne^d a sudden rush of 
visitors ^at day—mostly Muslim VIPs. 
Prominent among them were Mr Sahul 
Hameed, the Muslim Le^ue ItfLA 
from Kadaynallur constituency of 
which Meenakshipuram is a part; Mr 
A. K. Rifai, a former MP; and Mr Abul 
Hasan Sahad Ali, the Jamat-ul-Ulema 
chief for that area. 


By 11.30 am almost all the male 
harijans had turned up at the maidaa. 
The Jamat chief took the stage. He 
eimlained how Islam treated all its 
foUowers as equals.^ Then he chanted 
the kalima. Repeating after him, the 
villagers knelt down facing west for 
their first prayers to Allah, ui less than 
an hour, Sunderraj had become Sardar 
Mohammad, Madaswamy had become 
Mohammed Soaib, Jabamoni had be¬ 
come Jabarulla Khan. Murugesaa had 
become Mohammed Ismail. Then, 
some of the visiting women went to 
bring die harijan women who were 
sdll in dieir houses. Widi their heads 
now covered they were escorted to die 
maidaa where a moul\d (borrowed 
from the Panpoli mosque) married the 



wives again to their respective hus- dead could be buried with dignity. The 
bands, according to Islamic rites. Un- foundation stone for the mosque was 
marri^ women too got new names and in fact, laid on 3 March by Mr Abdul 
a religion. The conversion was now Samad, the MusUm League MP of the 
complete; nfore than three-fourths of area. By then, however, the converted 
the harijans of the village had aban- harijans had already built a thatched 
doned the faith of generations, watch- shea near a babtU tree some disunce 
ed by the deities their forefathers had away which would serve as their mos- 
instiled to protect them from the evU. que till a permanent one came up. 
A village which had no Muslim ever 

before had around 1,000 of them, ^he harijans of Meenakshipuram 
Meenakshipuram became Rahamat- X were among the more fortunate of 
nagar. their kind in the country. More than 40 

A feast followed, and the visiting per cent of them were educated. 
Muslims shared food from the pldtes of Among them were two MBBS doctors, 
the harijan converts, which was a an agricultural scientist and five 
novel experience for the harijans: they graduates. A number of them were 
were equals at a feast! No teashop, in well placed in mveriunent services 
the past, gave them tea out of cups; and two of the four teachers of the 
they had had to sip the beverage out of local primary school were harijans. 
a coconut shell or a tumbler made out Some 80 families in a community of 
of leaves. They could not draw water 180 families owned land, and thq big- 
from the common wells or drink it gest landholder in the village was a 
from the same tumbler, or for that harijan—Chinna Madaswamy, with ab- 
matter from the same tap, if the caste out 10 acres of land in his possession. 
Hindus were around. Some 20 harijan houses, four of them 

After the feast came announce- concrete structures, had electricity, 
ments: the villagers would get a mos- Those who did not have land, or those 
que, a school which would also teach who had marginal holdings were culti- 
Arabic, and a burial ground where the vators for the Thiruvaduthurai muff 
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(temple estate) in the adjoining Mek- 
karai village. 

With education and a certain 
amount .'i( prosperity came the urge to 
be recognised as social equals by the 
high caste thevar community, who*, of 
course, were even better off, and lived 
in another section of the village. The 
temple of Karuppan marks the divi¬ 
sion—the harijans stay to the east of 
the temple, the thevars to the west, 
segregated from each other by a rib¬ 
bon of dirt track. The harijans wanted 
this dividing line to disappear. The¬ 
vars did not. 

“We were sick of being treated like 
a dirt," says 37-year-old Sundarraj, 
now Sardar Mohammed. The caste 
Hindus would not let a harijan carry a 
towel on his shoulder; this would be 
treated as a subtle effort to behave as 
a social equal. If he did he would 
certainly invite abuse —thimir pidicha 
paJlan (you insolent low caste). The 
harijan had to carry his towel only 



The temple of Ganeshd 


under the armpit. Sundarraj was bitter 
as he talked about the humiliations 
harijans had to suffer. ‘Tf we have to 
talk to a caste Hindu, we had to bow 
head, fold our hands, and hold a palm 
on our mouth so that our saliva did not 
accidentally fall on the person we 
were talking to and pollute him. "One 
oi the oldest villagers, Madaswamy 
(now Mohammed Soaib), 65, cuts into 
the conversation and says: “They 
would not even let us hang our towels 
at the elbow; we had to hang them 
further down on our arm and keep the 
arm pressed against the chest, while 
walking.” “Still worse is a harijan 
sporting a clean starched shirt; it is 
just not tolerated,” said 16-year-old 
Sarvana Kumar (now Umar Faruque). 
The caste Hindus made the rules. And 
any infringement, even if it was unin¬ 
tentional, always invited harsh reac¬ 
tions. More often than not, the hari¬ 
jans suffered in silence although the 
thevars were in hopeless minority, 
42 


"They would 
not even let us 
hang our towels 
at the elbow; 
we had to hang 
them further 
down on our 
arm," says 
Madaswamy, 
now Md. Soaib. 


with a total of just SO in the village. 
What gave them clout was their 
ordained status, and the support of the 
caste Hindus of the neighbouring 
areas, and finally of the local adminis¬ 
tration dominated by the caste 
Hindus. 

Occasionally, however, the harijans 
would protest. Rajendran, a 31-year- 
old science graduate, had once even 
complained in a court against a person 
called Murugiah Thevar for infringing 
the law which makes untouchabUity 
an offence. Murigiah had once seen 
Rajendran wearing a clean, pressed 
shirt and trousers, a new pair of chap- 
pals, and a wrist watch, and abused 
Rajendran for his temerity: “How dare 
you...you low caste filth, appear like a 
dandy before me?” Net result: Rajen¬ 
dran was beaten up. Rajendran then 
went to the nearest police station to 
lodge a complaint but the police offic¬ 
er would not register the complaint. 
“You are alive, aren’t you?” the in¬ 
spector taunted. Yes, he was, but that 
was no reason to refuse his complaint, 
Rajendran argued. This angered the 
inspector even more. He curtly told 
Rajendran that he could not help him. 
“You don’t even bleed. How do you 
except me to take any action? On what 
grounds?” he said. Rajendran per¬ 
sisted, and approached the courts for 
redress. The court ordered an enq^uiry. 
But the police purfunctorilv dismiss^ 
the allegation as one which could not 
be proved. Again, a harijan had lost 
out to a thevar. 

But the matter did not rest there. 
Soon afterwards the police nabbed a 
couple of harijan youths of the village; 
they were “suspected” of being In¬ 
volved in some unspecified crime. 
They were let off a few days later with 
the warning that if they dared to 


"Still worse is a 
harijan sporting 
a clean starched 
shirt; it is just 
not- tolerated," 
says 16 -year old 
Sarvana Kumar, 
now Umar 
Faruque. 




oppose the 'system* of tte erlM ' in 
future, they would receive haiehcr 
treatment. Rajendran’s. failure to get 
anywhere with his complaint had 
alreai^ quietened most of the hari¬ 
jans. The police now made sure that 
they remained quiet, and kept to the 
'rules’ prescribed by the caste Hindus. 

But they could not prevent Than- 
garaj, a young harijan of the village, 
who had migrated to nei^bouring 
idllage Mekkarai, from committing the 
worst possible “social crime”—elding 
with a thevar girl of the village. Fear¬ 
ing retaliation, Thangaraj quickly 
embraced Islam; this brought him in¬ 
stant protection from the Muslims, 
who are numerically powerful enough 
in the remon to send a Muslim League 
MP. So when thevars came to beat him 
up, Thangaraj struck back. In the 
fight, Pandi Thevar (who was the rela¬ 
tive ^osen originally to marry the mrl 
who was Thangaraj’s wife now) lost 
one of his legs. The police, however. 
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could do nothing about it. Thangaraj 
pleaded self-defence, and his plea was 
accepted because the evidence was 
overwhelmingly in his favour. But the 
caste Hindus and police neither forgot 
the incident nor forgave Thangaraj. 
They waited for their turn. 

T he opportunity came when two 
persons of the thevar community 
were murdered at Mekkarai a few 
months later. Conveniently for the 
high caste Hindus, a Tamil daily in a 
front-page report suuested Thangaraj 
(now Mohammed Y£uf) might be the 
culprit. Taking the cue from this, the 
police Inspector of the area, Balus- 
wamy Thevar (since, replaced), raided 
Hie village and rounded up scores of 
youths hoping to find Thangaraj. Even 
the women were beaten up during this 
raid. And the police threatened that if , 
the villagers did not find Thangaraj 
for them thev were only likely to buy 
more trouble for themselves. But 







"The word hari- 
jan is not even 
as respectable 
as that four let¬ 
ter word f— 
says Thangas- 
wamy, the vil¬ 
lage headman, 
who is still a 
Hindu. 


Thangaraj and his wife could not be 
traced. Then an illicit press was disco¬ 
vered at Meenak&hipuram, and it 
offered the police yet another stick 
with which to beat the harijans. A 
number of harijans were arrested and 
detained for over a month. The hari¬ 
jans were quite worried about their 
future. The rough tactics of the police 
only increased the feeling of insecur¬ 
ity that was nagging them. That was 
how the idea of .switching faith germin¬ 
ated. In a material sense, there had 
been some improvement in the last 33 
years, but socially harijans were still 
unequal “The word harijan is not 
even as respectable as that four letter 
word f—,” says Thangaswamy, the vil¬ 
lage headman, who is still a Hindu. 
The villagers had ony two options:to 
fight for their rights to suffer in 
silence. The harijans of Meenakshi- 


puram chose the first. But they also 
knew that they could not possibly hold 
out against their powerful adversaries 
on their own. They needed allies. But 
where could they look? Some of them 
who had turned to the church looking 
for help had hardly gained any benefit 
in that area. 

So they turned their thoughts to¬ 
wards Islam. The Muslims were in a 
majority in the areas surrounding the 
village, which was important. But what 
really convinced the villagers was the 
fact that Thangaraj, who had by then 
virtually become a folk-hero, could 
defy the caste Hindus and yet remain 
unscathed because he had become a 
Muslim and the Muslims were solidly 
behind him. That was why the harijans 
of Meenakshipuram gathered in an 
open space at the centre of the village 
to discuss what would benefit them 
most. The date ; 19 January 1981. The 
majority including all the three Christ¬ 
ian families of the village, was for 
Islam. “By opting for Islam we were 
not losing anything since we had no¬ 
thing to lose,” .says 65-year-old farmer 
Vellaichami. 

Even then, they pondered over it 
for another month before formally 
embracing Islam. After all, it was not 
easy to shake off old beliefs that were 
so dear to them just as they had been 
to their forefathers. Even now, many 
of the converts involuntardy stop in 
their stride when passing a temple. If 
asked to give their names they would 
invariably say their old Hindu names 
first. About 15 families who wanted to 


"If we have to 
talk to a caste 
Hindu, we had 
to bow head, 
fold our hands, 
and hold a palm 
on our mouth," 
says Sundarraj, 
now Sardar 
Mahammed. 



become Muslims did so only after they 
had fulfilled a few pledges they had 
made to the gods. “If we do not fulfil 
them, some misfortune will make us 
suffer,” says Karuppan. 

The evidence, therefore, overwhel¬ 
mingly suggests that if the harijans of 
Meenakshipuram could have fought 
the tyranny of the caste Hindus by any 
means other than changing their faith, 
they would have preferred that. Their 
conversion was like a drowning man 

catching a straw-any straw. And, 

the harijans were drowning. Today, 
they who were hardly ever noticed 
before, have at least succeeded in 
drawing considerable attention. Even 
the caste Hindus who never consi¬ 
dered them anything better than scum 
want the harijans back in their old 
faith. Implied in it, presumably, is the 
pledge that they will be treated better. 


How the thevars view the conversion 


CC'^his IS the real Meenakshipur- 

X am," said Ramalingam, .11, a 
junior assistant in the taluk office at 
Tenkasi. He is a thevar—a caste Hin¬ 
du—who lives with others of his com¬ 
munity in a section of the village away 
from the harijan settlement. This sec¬ 
tion looks cleaner, better organised 
'and more prosperous, though the 
main source of livelihood of both 
thevars and harijans is agriculture. 

Ramalingam believes, as do 
others of his community, that no atro¬ 
cities have been committed against 
the harijans. He told this reporter, 
“This kind of thing psed to happen 
ten years back but now it is different. 
They use the same road as we do...no¬ 
body objects. Nor are we more 
affluent. As a matter of fact we are 
poorer than them.” Thevars feel that 
the harijans had no love fur their 
village, as many of them earned their 
bread elsewhere and that they 
changed faith to attract publicity and 
escape punishment for many of their 
misdeeds. 

What misdeeds? As an instance, 
Ramalingam said; “Two of them mur¬ 
dered two of our people in Makkarai 
and when the culprits were 
apprehended they simply got them¬ 
selves converted to thurukas (a de- 
rogatoni term for a Muslim) to save 
themselves.” Conversion, according 


to the caste Hindus of the village, was 
done in spite. “But they have not- 
gained anything by it; now they can’t 
even go to the mutt (temple estate) to 
work and that means less money for 
them,” Ramalingam satd. He added: 
“But the Hindu Mahasabha is doing 


' "But tjiey have 
not gained any¬ 
thing by it; now 
I they can not 
even go to the 
mutt to work 
and that means 
less money for 
[ them," says 
Ramalingam. 


all it can to win them back to their old 
faith. After all we are all equals.” 

I ndeed. Thevars lead a very insu¬ 
lated existence, and before the con¬ 
version, as now, they shunned any 
social contact with the harijans. Nor 
are the harijans as affluent. For exam¬ 


ple, while the harijan.s make do with 
just one tubewell for drinking water, 
in a settlement of over 1,000 persons, 
the thevars have six tubewells for 50 
persons. Now that the lone tubewell 
in the harijan settlement is out of 
order and as the thevars will not let 
them draw water from their 
tubewells, the harijans have to walk 
some distance to the highway to fetch 
water. 

Besides, while all graduate thevars 
are employed (there are seven of 
them), only three of the five graduate 
harijans have got jobs. Again the 
harijans, though they possess some 
land do not have the resources to put 
the land, to best use Consequently, it 
is a hand-to-mouth existence and all 
they can boast of are a few piicca 
houses. Liquor, marriage ceremonies, 
paying off loans and, of course, feed¬ 
ing large families eat up most of their 
earnings. 

The thevars, on the other hand, 
save regularly. Almost every thevar 
family has about three earning mem¬ 
bers, who together can earn Rs 12,000 
annually. And this amount, almost 
entirely, is saved as the crops they 
grow take care of their daily require¬ 
ments. In rural terms, the thevars arc 
an elite. 

T. S. V. HARI 
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The account was 
not credible’ 


Bhabani Sen Gupta replies 
_ to Mahasweta Devi’s charges _ 

M y regard for Sunday’s journalistic standard is jolted by 
Malabika Bhattacharya’s report tn the issue of 19 
April. A “Devi” is shown to have triumphed over my 
sustained efforts to corrupt or soften her up with American 
largesse—a Ford Foundation grant, a trip to America, what 
else? What can a man like me do when journals belonging 
to the house of Ananda Bazar Patrika orchestrate their 
resources to ignore, distort or dismiss in a few words facts 
given by me and play up the fantasies of a Devi who is a 
known case of mental and emotional instabilities? Why 
should Sunday ignore the documents I sent Anandabazar 
Patrika more than a month ago and dismiss in two twisted 
sentences my statement in that daily, while retreating 
Mahasweta Devi’s abracadabra laced with a couple of 
newly minted lies? Why did Sunday not think it profes¬ 
sionally necessary to have me interviewed—I was, after all, 
its regular columnist for more than a year and was actually 
interviewed not so long ago by its Delhi correspondent for 
my views on India’s security problems during this decade? 
How can I shrug off what my readers and friends in 
Calcutta have been telling me since February; that this is a 
deliberate design to assassinate my character? 

I do not grudge the Devi h^r self-fulfilling fantasies of 
revolutionary incandescence. It should not be at my cost. 1 
know that reactionaries find it both enjoyable and profit¬ 
able to indulge certain kinds of deviant leftism. Otherwise 
how does one account for this lavish columnspace hospital¬ 
ity to the Devi in journals whose newsprint is expensive and 
miserly? I am as amused to find myself repeatedly de- 
.scribed as a “left intellectual” in journals belonging to the 
ABP house as I was when New Age labelled me “a 
confirmed anti-communist” in December 1979. I am known 
in India and abroad by my work as a serious and respectful, 
but not uncritical, student of Indian communism, and of 
international and national affairs. Bengalis living anywhere 
III this planet know me by my novels. Am I being “exposed” 
by the ABP house of my broadly sympathetic, though not 
uncritical, studies of the CPI(M) as a political force? 

What are the allegations of the Devi against me? That I 
offered her a Ford Foundation grant on the platter some¬ 
time in 1979. Totally false, bizarre and stupid. The Ford 
Foundation does not offer fellowships on the platter and 
does not appoint touts to scout for takers. The thousands of 
Indians who have received Ford Foundation fellowships 
(not I) know how hard the competition is and how den],an- 
ding the task of submitting even worthwhile research 
propositions. I had a Ford Foundation assignment in 1979 to 
sound out a select number of pundits and writers in 
Calcutta on a concept, since abandoned, to institute a 
fellowship for creative writers in Asia. The Devi was one of 
the 20 I consulted. In her rumblings to gullible Calcutta 
reporters, she has given fictional accounts of my coiu'ersa- 
tion with her. The fact, however, is that I called on her, 
unannounced, one summer morning, was received by her 
and a gentleman Who shares her apartment and who was 
getting ready for his office. There was no third person 
present, except two kids the Devi was helping get ready for 
school. I explained to her what the fellowship proposal was 
all about. She perhaps went on spinning yarns in her mind 
that I was standing in front of her with a bagful of dollars 
We discussed the fellowship proposal. Her attitude to it was 
not negative. 

Last February the Ford F'oundation, apparently because 
of the assignment 1 did for them in 1979, asked me if I could 
recommend one or more writers in Bengal who might be 


interested to compete for a programme providing monetary 
grants to writers of non-fiction work of a broadly humanis¬ 
tic character. I forwarded the programme outline with a 
covering letter to four writers in Calcutta, including the 
Devi. 1 was shocked when friends brought to my attention 
her interviews to Anandabazar Patrika and Business Stan¬ 
dard that she had “rejected” Ford Foundation^ dollars 
which I had brought up to her door. At first she said 1 tried 
to lure her “indirectly.” But she grew bolder, her imagina¬ 
tion taking wings as reporters from the Ananda Bazar house 
asked her for more, until she apparently told Malabika 
Bhattacharya that what I saitUipher was: “Just say yes and 
I’ll do the rest.” Is this a capible account? 

At the beginning, the Devi^id not associate me with the 
invitation she claims to have received to travel in the 
United States. Later, she made me instrumental for that 
invitation too. I do not know if she got one and I had 
absolutely nothing to do with it, but I know several who 
have turned down, for one reason or another, the same 
invitation, without brandishing their action as a progres¬ 
sive feather in their cap. In the Sunday report, she says 
that 1 wrote her a letter in connection with Ford Foundation 
fellowship before February 1981 which she tore off. 
Another lie. I wrote her in 1980 only to congratulate her on 
her Sahitya Akademi honour, to which she replied. I invited 
her to live with us if she came to Delhi to take the award. 
She had become a friend in 1977-78, used to visit our 
Calcutta flat, eat with us, borrow money from my wife and 
forget ail about it, take monetary contributions from me for 
her noble activities, and entertain us, strangers in Calcutta, 
with scandals and gossips of the Bengali “intellectual” 
establishment. How could I know that she had already 
found me an evil man, so much so that she didn’t inform me 
or my wife after her visit to Delhi in 1980? Such are the 
sweet rewards of being friendly with a certain type of 
Bengali “left” intellectual of whom, fortunately, there 
aren’t many. 

Sd/- Bhabani Sen Gupta 

Professor, Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi 
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The old college building at Kashmiri Gate(inset) Percival Spear 

Evangelists,cricket 
wars and vegetarian 

cakes 


S T. Stephen’s College opened 
in the cold weather at lO am, 
with a college assembly. The 
hall was crowded and con¬ 
versation buzzed while a roll 
call was taken by class lecturers. Then 
the principal and staff filed onto a dais, 
the staff sitting on each $ide and the 
principal at a table in the centre. 
Notices were given out, praise and 
blame distributed, references made to 
‘our friends across the way’ (Hindu 
College, example not to be followed), 
the family spirit (to be cultivated) and 
nation building. Then came a short 
pause while the college hoped a holi¬ 
day might be declared, cricket being 
the best gamble, and then the college 
prayers. These were Christian in spirit 
without the Christian ascription, de¬ 
signed to enable members of all faiths 
to take part sincerely. They, were read 
sonorously by the principal ending 
with the Tagore prayer ‘Strike, strike, 
at the root of penury on our hearts’ 
and ‘Into that heaven of freedom let 
an 



PERCIVAL SPEAR, an 
eminent historian who 
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College, Delhi, during the 
Twenties and Thirties, 
relives his days at the 
college. This extract is 
from the book India 
Remembered by Percival 
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published by Orient 
Longman (price Rs 85) 



my country awake.’ How well we knew 
‘The dreary desert sand of dead habit’ 
and longed for the ‘heaven of freedom’ 
in those moments. 

But looking back and setting aside 
the monotony of a too-rigid formula, I 
think it is true to say that this 
approach to the student body, nine- 
tenths of whom were non-Christians 
was not without effect. It removed the 
feeling that they were being “got at” 
as soon as they set foot in the college, 
proclaimed the primacy of the spirit in 
the way all understood, and encour¬ 
aged a sense of the beyond in a not 
notably devotional group. The north 
Indian, unlike the many in other parts 
of India, has not a very developed 
devotional sense. Many groups around 
Delhi, such as the jats, prided them¬ 
selves on keeping their brahmins in 
order, remihiscent of the way the 
Celtic Irish lopked iifter their bishops. 
To many, of cottfse, the ocean was a 
mere ceremony, to others a bore, to be 
evaded if possiple. but the evidence of 





old students suggested thet it ^ovided 
for many at leSst, a moment of recol¬ 
lection which was valued and remem- 

the Asse'mbly came a reli¬ 
gious period unless there was an 
address to the whole college. Some¬ 
times there would be a series of reli¬ 
gious addresses, by the staff itself or 
by some visitor like the evangelist 
Stanley Jones. It was usual to invite 
visitors to the college to address it, the 
cordiality of their welcome being ' 
heightened by the knowledge that a 
religious period would be skipped. The 
central position of the college in Delhi 
and its many connections brought it 
many speakers of distinction. Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi himself came once in my 
time. Then we would hear the flute 
like tones of C. F. Andrews with his 
flowing beard and shining counte¬ 
nance. In the days before World War I 
he had been almost the second creator 
of the college. One eloquent lecturer 
we had, regularly, worked himself up 
into such passion that at his conclusion 
he staggered backwards into the sup¬ 
porting arms of adjacent professors. If 
the back door of the dais was open on 
account of the heat there was real 
hazard; once he fell right through. 
Once a president of an American uni¬ 
versity visited the college. He would 
refer to the students as "babus” pro¬ 
nounced as hahoov with the accent on 
the “oo.” This is an honourable term in 
Bengali parlance, but its use in English 
was often disrespectful and generally 
resented by Indians. The reiteratiop of 
the phrase was bad enough for the 
student audience, but the speaker’s 
American twang gave to English ears 
and keen Indian ones the sound of 
“baboons.” The students took it with 
stoic calm but we English, struggling 
with mirth and indignation, had a hard 
time. There was the benevolent Mus¬ 
lim member of council from Madras 
who spoke for an hour and a half in 
polysyllables without any apparent 
punctuation in a dictation speed 
drawl; and there was the learned 
archaeologist who gave a lantern lec¬ 
ture on the Indus Valley and wanted to 
read a text in the dark at the same 
time. Armed with a torch he flashed it 
to and fro, revealing the dark places of 
ithe hall but not of his text. Like the 
Indus Valley script, his meaning re¬ 
mained obscure. The students would 
behave with exemplary restraint on. 
these occasions, but they had (and 
probably still have) a habit which was 
disconcerting to the newcomer. They 
would walk into a meeting twenty 
minutes late, sit for five minutes and 
then march out again. Some would 
come in time and then walk out within 
five minutes of the start. I think this 
habit was partly due to the custom of 
regarding a public lecture as a 
tamasha or show to be looked at. But 
another cause was the language diffi¬ 
culty. People would walk out after 
coming in casually when they found 
that the proceedings were in English, 
/r in an English which they could not 
Understand. This was not only the 
Englishman’s English but the south 
Indian’s English as well. The south 





Main college corridor 

Indian’s tendency to add an “a” to the 
Hnal consonant of words and to run 
sentences into one syllabic omnibus 
was mercilessly giocked and inimit¬ 
ably parodied by the ndrth Indians. 
One could always raise a smile by 
referring to the “governamenta.” 

The religious period lasted about 
twenty minutes, when the Christian 
faith was expounded by the Christian 
staff. These classes were voluntary in 
the sense that you could contract out, 
and from the fact that disciplinary 
action was rarely taken if you 
absented yourself. In these circumst¬ 
ances it was surprising that so many 
attended. They were the most difficult 
classes of the day, but attention could 
usually be obtained for the exposition 
of the gospel, and in the hands of an 
able teacher could be tense and wrapt 
in the case of St. John. Here were 
touched hidden chords of sjmpathy 
with the imbedded presuppositions of 
Indian thought. 


Camhndge Brotherhood members 

There followed the English classes 
which all had to attend, and then the 
subject lectures, until about one 
o’clock. In the hot weather term (May- 
June) the college opened at 7 am and 
finished by 11 am so that the students 
could return before the greatest heat. 
The question of holidays was then 
acute, made the more serious by the 
fact that most of the great Hindu 
festivals which were public holidays 
occurred in the cold weather. The 
Muslim ones went round the calendar 
and they were usually absent too. The 
rule was that a pretext must be found 
but wide latitude of choice was per¬ 
missible. Once, on a particularly hot 
June day, I declared a holiday to 
celebrate the battle of Waterloo, and 
for a few moments there was un¬ 
wanted enthusiasm for a British suc- 


C ollege life did not end with 
the classes. In the afternoons 
there was an active program¬ 
me of games—tennis, crick¬ 
et, football and hockey—-on 
the spacious tree-lined sports ground 
outside Kashmere Gate. Tennis had 
most votaries and a high standard, but 
cricket had pride of place. Introduced 
as a nostalgic exercise by the first 
English lecturers, cricket had long 
been adopted by the Indian public as 
its own. Its skill, its subtlety and craft 
combined with its leisureliness to give 
it an irresistible attraction. The most 
enthusiastic supporter of all was the 
Indian principal. The annual contest 
with the Hindu College was more of a 
gladiatorial show than a game. The 
rival principals sat amid mounting 
tension on opposite sides of the field 
surrounded by their supporters, like 
generals of old time contending 
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to cOimiie! 
rivals for 

had lesser durtmn la otiiaatiitorners of 
the field. Each ball was ulw the dis- 
r charge of a gun and each knock a knell 
for the other side. The students of both 
colleges cheofully lined the sides of 
the field and there was usually shock¬ 
ed surprise on our «de at the be¬ 
haviour of the other. We could usually 
count on two or three dajn* holiday 
unless disaster overtook <ntr team in 
the first few hours. 

In the evenings there ikas much 
activity with college societies of va¬ 
rious kinds. A third of the students 
lived in nearby hostels and more than 
another third in the city, so that access 
was easy. The college encouraged the 
Students to study their own religions 
as well as Christianity and so there 
I were Muslim and Hindu reliigious asso¬ 
ciations. Every year a “Gita*dass was 
started but it was rarely heafd of after 
Christmas. The fact was that the north 
Indian Hindu was not panicularly reli¬ 
gious. The only way to arouse much 
interest in its religion was by giving 
him the impression thaf you were 
attacking it. There were literary 
societies. There was the inevitable 
Bengali association and there were the 
dramatic societies. The Urdu society 
put on shows from time to time which 
could be uproariously funny, but also 
seemed to be in need of censorship. 
Later it was led by a literary young 
lecturer who wrote his own playt': He 
sought to introduce contbrnpofary so¬ 
cial themes into his plays, the central 
figure of which was alwa]^ a “serious 
young man” caught on the horns of 
some social dilemma and moving re¬ 
flectively to disaster. “AIsosI afsosl". 
(alas! alas!) is the word which lingers 
in the mind from these performances. 
Like other would-be tragic writers my 
friend could write farces with, effort¬ 
less ease. 

But the dramatic thunder was 
stolen by .the Shakespeare society 
started in the year of my arrival by a 
young English lecturer to whom 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Shelley 
formed a trio almost as important; as 
the Trinity. His lectures on these poets 
attained such a pitch of intensity that 
when once a rustic student who was 
hard of understanding murmured, 
‘five minutes more,’ it was taken as 
sacrilege. The lecturer gathered up his 
books and swept out. The class was' 
dumbfounded; it was only after a sor¬ 
rowful deputation had assured him 
that no disrespect was intended to 
Wordsworth and that the young delin¬ 
quent was too ignorant to realise the 
enormity of what he had done, that he 
consented toxontinue the course. Our 
students lacked neither humour nor a 
sense of the ridiculous. ThiAtocident is 
a testimony to the power, ediich in¬ 
tense conviction can wield. Our 
Shakespearian was an eacellent pro¬ 
ducer; he had the genius of an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, and the gift 
of getting people to work together. 
gThe large casts occufued » number of 
* people; the frequent end prolonged 
rehearsals kept interest auve while 
the ultimate public , perforaunces set 



Ihe'lvegl of'acfijdyeaient^ the whole 
enoirf. There is no doubt that this was 
one, of the. most vital parts of the 
college fife. The Indian love of 
Shakespeare is as genuine as their 
love of cricket. 

About a third of the students lived 
in hostels in charge of Christian super¬ 
intendents. Two of these had about 
forty members each and one was smal¬ 
ler. One had an entrance which looked 
like a Mughal afterthought, with no¬ 
thing more behind than a yard lined 
with verandahed rooms. The other was 
a modern erection of brick and con¬ 
crete built round a court over shops. 
The influence of building was never 
more clearly shown for his hostel al¬ 
ways showed an alertness, a vigour 
and a sense of community which the 
other could never rival. The third 
hostel rambled through some old 
buildings, and was the reported abode 
of Jains who must not eat after dark. 
The new hostel seemed to attract the 
more alert youths from New Delhi or 
the Punjab; the other the rustics. 
There were a group of jats from 
Rohtak to whom education was still 
relatively new and some of whose 
fathers had had to be fetched back 
from their villages to which they had 
fled because of the strangeness of city 
life. In the Twenties they were fast 
becoming sophisticated but they 
would still seek leave two or three 
times a term to fetch ghee (clarified 
butter) from the purer air of the 
countryside., This they would pour 
down their throats in a continuous 
stream without spoon or ladle before 
admiring groups. They were the strong 
men of the college and also the butts 
of much popular humour. Stories 
would begin ‘a brahmin met a jat,’ or 
‘a jat met a brahmin,’ both being 
certain preludes to jat discomfiture in 
a battle of wits. 

iile in these hostels was intimate 
and the interchange of influence be¬ 
tween superintendent and students 
continuous. Amongst the students 
themselves they formed crucibles of 
social pressure for they were too small 
to break up into cliques while too 
large for ttie communal groups to 
dissolve into individuals. Two vital 
elements in the process were the 
throwing of communities into intimate 
personal contact, and the effects of 
interdining. The hostels were unusual¬ 
ly cosmopolitan, even for India, be¬ 
cause of the diverse elements which 
made up the official class in New Delhi 
and the middle class in the city and 
die Punjab. There were city and Pun¬ 
jabi Muslims, a Bengali group from 
New Delhi, men from Uttar Pradesh, 
Marathas from Bombay, southerners 
from Madras, a hillman or two and an 
occasional Rajput. These were divided 
between two messes, vegetarian and 
non-vegetarian. This simple division 
was itself at that time regarded , as 
almost revolutionary. For it involved 
the mingling of several castes in the 
vegetarian mess and of Muslims and 
Clmsdans with Hindus in the non¬ 
vegetarian. Neither Hindus nor Mus¬ 
lims of the middle class of northern 
India at this time commonly objected 


Ki ii^th Ch'ristikn^'.tkit' tt #4^' 

otherwise with each other. These tne*- 
ses, with «U their petty disputes and 
peiplexities, were really educative in 
promotinil mutual understanding and 
public spirit. Of course the students 
were in advance of their elders and 
were mostly for ‘no distinction in 
caste, colour, creed or sex.’ The social 
environment too often cooled their 
ardour in late! days, but it was devices 
such as these which gave an impulse to 
Indian socie» whose results are visi¬ 
ble today. In me vegetarian mess there 
were special^ refinements of distinc¬ 
tion. There was often controversy as to 
whether onions should- be served at 
the table. Tolerance suggested their 
sitting at one end of the table so that 
sensitive noses could take refuge at 
the other end, but from time to time 
there would be a walk-out and a rival 
non-onion mess established. Stricter 
spirits still objected to any article 
suggestive of blood, so that tne ruddy 
beetroot would become a centre*of 
argument. On the whole there was 
progress through continuing tension. 
The one group who could not be got to 
cooperate was the Jains, who were hot 
only strict non-onion, non-beetroot 
vegetarians, but had to dine before 
sunset, lest in the dark they should 
unwittingly consume insects and so 
take life. The coming of electric light 
had not then changed their traditional 
scruple. 

The college dining life was crowned 
by the-institution of a monthly college 
dinner held in the college hail. It was a 
bold and imaginative step taken by the 
Indian principal and it proved a great 
success. The whole college was invited 
and up to three quarters of them 
attended at a time. In fact only the 
little Jain community were permanent 
absentees. Vegetarian and non¬ 
vegetarian food was served on oppo¬ 
site sides of the hall where all sat 
down as they pleased. The staff 
attended with their wives (in the case 
of the Christians). The principal 
opened the proceedings with a sonor¬ 
ous and heartfelt grace ‘Lord God, 
bless our food and fellowship 
together.’ The, custom was unique in 
northern Ipdia and had a perceptible 
effect on public opinion. Indians dear¬ 
ly love a social occasion and found this 
one hard to resist. A curious distinc¬ 
tion was often made between tea par¬ 
ties and other meals. People of all 
groups amongst the public as well as in 
the college, would cheerfully meet 
together for tea functions when they 
would have misgivings about any other 
meal. The factor of cooked food was 
not decisive for they would happily eat 
European cakes and Indian sweet¬ 
meats about the caste of whose cooks 
they had no knowledge and (if they 
thought at all about it) would have had 
the gravest misgivings. This was a 
great help in entertaining students, for 
your class tea party was a never failing 
success. In contrast to a staunch Hindu 
professor who went to the leading 
restaurant of the day and demanded 
“vegetarian” cakes (without eggs) I 
could point to a whole series of conver- 
' sions to the cult of chocolate cake, 
eggs, chocolate and all. ■ 
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A nd who do you think 
Shabana is going 
around with, these days? 
Marc Zuber, her latest co- 
star. Of course, Marc is new 
to the city and needs to be 
shown around. But then, it 
may be something mure 
than just an eagerness to 
introduce the city to the 
newcomer that is making 
Shabana do the rounds. But 
one thing is still unex¬ 
plained' why is ex-boyfriend 
Shekhar Kapoor still seen in 
Shabana's company? 

A runa Irani is trying her 
best to change her im¬ 
age of being a vamp in real 
life after her ex-husband, 
Mehmood, and a few of her 
colleagues have spoken up 
against her. She has, in the 
past done everything possi- | 
ble to gain favour with her 
promoters, be they produc¬ 
ers or heroes, and had even ' 
gone to the extent of cheat¬ 
ing other stars of roles and 
films, originally meant for 
them These days, she is 
acting like a goody-goody 
girl and stomping her foot m 
rage and saying that all she 
gets are bitchy roles in cer¬ 
tain films. Perhaps she is 
not doing the right thing, for 
doesn’t the vampish role 
make the best of her abili¬ 
ties? 


Shabana . apex of the triangle 



Simi: a name that matters 
Aruna Irani: vamp in real life 


Sareeka . sexy! 


S o finally the well-known 
Chitnpu-Padmmi affair 
has earned its quota of 
notoiiety. Chimpu (Rajeev 
Kapoor), like biother Rishi, 
has started paying attention 
to people who matter, 
though one wonders why 
some people—S/mj for inst¬ 
ance—are getting extra 
special attention. Apparent¬ 
ly, Padmini, wiser and quick 
on the uptake, is bent on 
doing her bit of kicking the 
lower rungs to climb up and 
so, instead of waiting for 
Chimpu to ditc h her she has 
ditched him instead. And 
what of all the talk about 
the potential Kapoor bahu 
(wife)? Looks like Padmini 
has other plans up her 
sleeves, for she is making no 
secret of the fact that she 
has her own ambitions to 
fulfil and is certainly not 
going to give up her glamor¬ 
ous career just to become a 
pa//,iv hugging, paav 
pado/rig(feet touching) wife 
of the Kapoor family. 
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I 'Purina Wahab is gpii^ 

I Rajesh Khanna way: 
o taking life easy. Frankly, 
fi there is little else the ac¬ 
tress can do. When she 
started her career after 
being recommended by 
none other than Jaya Bha- 
duri, most people, including 
Zarina, thought she would 
slip into the place vacated 
by Jaya. Unfortunately, she 
could not make it in the 
rat-race: Zarina succeeded 
in getting just a handful of 
films of A^'s/iree produc¬ 
tions, all of which did only 
average business. And then 
came personal and profes¬ 
sional problems witn co- 
stars and producers. So 
Zarina decided to call it 
quits. A wise move indeed, 
considering that her age is 
catching up on her too! 


T he attitude of stars 
appears to have under¬ 
gone a sea change recently. 
Zeenat, once the fast-buck 
producers’ delight.has relin¬ 
quished the sex-symbol ti¬ 
tle. Just the opposite seems 
to have happened to 
Sareeka.'with her thin face, 
bony figure and pencil nar¬ 
row mouth, she thrusts out 
her assets and all but shouts 
the message, “Look-at-me-I- 
am-sexy!” 
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Smiiha: the quick climb to fame 


M adhavi has recently ac¬ 
quired a strange kind 
of chaperone; her younger 
sister Keerthi. Of course, it 
is primarily to keep an eye 
on her elder sister, but 
Madhavi’s ambitious father 
seems to have other motives 
as well. Now that Madhavi 
has been chosen for a cou¬ 
ple of Hindi film;^ if they 
do moderate business, 
father thinks that Madha¬ 
vi’s way to Bombay is just 
the next step. And who else 
is there to fill up the place 
t vacated by Madhavi in the 
south than her own sister, 
who resembles the actress 
considerably? 


W hen Mangalsutra was 
half-way through, dis¬ 
tributors and financier, G. 
N. Shah who saw the rushes 
were rather impressed with 
Anant Nag. So Shah signed 
Nag and Rekha for another 
film to be directed by B. 
Vijay, the man responsible 
for Mangalsutra. But now 
that Mangalsutra has not 
become much of a hit in the 
box-office, chances of the 
other film going into pro¬ 
duction are rather slim. No 
wonder, Anant Nag—for 
whom Mangalsutra is the 
second Hindi film, Ankur 
being the first—is looking 
rather depressed. 


A nother star has been 
knocked off by the da- 
mour in Bombay: Rati Agai- 
hotri. Now that she has ab¬ 
out two dozen Hindi films in 
Bombay on her hands, in¬ 
cluding ones with B. R. 
Chopra and Raj Kapoor, her 
father feels it is safe to 
make a few comments about 
her daughter’s abilities and 
the mentality of directors 
down south. Father, Roop 
Agnihotri, believes that ex¬ 
cept for “K. Balachander 
and Bharatiraja”all other 
directors emphasised her 
glamour. “But she has so 
much of dramatic poten¬ 
tial...in a way Rati’s face is 
her misfortune.” And what 
of’Rati? Of course, she has 
fond memories of her career 
in the south, but she too 
feels that she has not been 
given the roles she could 
excel in: “Unless 1 am 
assigned the kind of role 
into which I can get my 
teeth, tell me how can I 
prove my talent as an ac¬ 
tress? It is a male- 
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dominated industry.” Well 
even while wishing Rati all 
the luck to prove herself, 
one wonders what makes 
Rati think that Bombay is 
free from male chauvinism. 
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Sunday week 



Beginning 14 June 


ARIES (IS April—14 May) 
You will make steady 
progress this week. You 
will gam through property 
matters or insurance poli¬ 
cies. You are advised to conserve your 
energies and resources. Your intuitions 
will prove to be fruitful especially in the 
affairs related to your heart. Your domes¬ 
tic front will be calm. A promotion is likely 
by the end of the week.Good dales; 14,16 
and 18. Lucky numiiers: 3. 5 and 7. 
Favourable direction: West. 


LEO (IS August—14 
September) This week you 
will be able to solve all 
your problems especially 
those related to financial 
matters. Courage, self confidence and 
fortitude will help you to overcome all 
your problems. Those of you who are 
working may get transfer orders. You will 
be highly praised by your friends and 
relatives. Good dates: 18 and 20. Lucky 
numbers: 3. 6 and 9. Favourable direction; 
South-west. 


SAGITTARIUS (IS Decem¬ 
ber—14 January) You are 
advised to keep your em¬ 
ployers in good humour. 
Concentrate on your busi¬ 
ness front. Take advice from elders and 
friends to solve your problems. The time 
IS not favourable for romance. A pleasant 
surorise is waiting for you m the end of 
the week. Conserve your energies. Do 
not indulge in gambling and speculation 
Good dates: 18 and I91ucky numbers; 2,4 
and 8. Favourable direction: South-east. 





I 


TAURUS (IS May—14 June) 

You will achieve success 
provided you continue to 
concentrate on your pro¬ 
fessional front. You are 
advised to be patient and satisfied with 
the slow improvement in your financial 
position. Do not act hastily. Look after the 
health of your family members. You will 
enjoy a happy social life. You will gam 
confidence in yourself in the process. 
Good dates: 15,17 and 19. Lucky numbers; 
2. 3 and 9. Favourable direction; South. 


VIRGO (IS September—14 
October) in spite of your 
efforts the results will not 
be up to your expecta¬ 
tions. You may have to go 
through physical as well as mental strain. 
You are advised to control your temper 
Legal matters and debts will cause anxie¬ 
ty. You are advised to stay away from a 
questionable romance. Take care of the 
health of your family members Good 
dates: 15, 16 and 19 Lucky numbers; i, 6 
and 7. Favourable direciion; North-east. 





CAPRICORN (IS January^ 
14 February) You will gam 
through elders but this 
might be followed by 
heavy expenditure and 
even litigation. Do not be hostile 
towards people around you. You will 
make a steady progress m your intellec¬ 
tual and artistic pursuits Your health will 
improve Make changes only after careful 
deliberations. Avoid getting into quarrels 
Good dates: IS, 18 and 20. Lucky numbers: 
2. 6 and 9 Favourable direciion: North 





GEMINI (IS Jun»-14 July) 
You are advised to guard 
yourself against decep¬ 
tion. Refrain from making 
any important decision. 
Db not make any changes in your plans 
unless It IS essential. The time is not 
favourable for starting a new venture. Let 
intuition be your guide. Utilise the oppor¬ 
tunities to the utmost. Good datss; 16,18 
and 20. Lucky numbers: l, 6 and 8. 
Favourable direction; Easi. 


LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) This will prove 
to be a pleasant and hap¬ 
py week for you Your 
friends and relatives will 
contribute to your happiness You might 
not gam financially but this should not 
upset you. Letters will bring good tidings 
Do not be guided by your impulses and 
go in for changes Good dates: 

17,18 and 19. Lucky numbers; 2. 5 and 8. 
Favourable directions: South and west 






AQUARIUS (IS February— 
14 March) You are adivsed 
to check extravagance 
Do not spend money on 
entertaining friends You 
face difficulties on your 
utmost caution 


may have to 
financial front Exercise 
while dealing with legal matters A journey 
with ypUr family will prove to be a happy 
one Good dates: 14.17 and 19 Lucky 
numbers; i, 3 and 8 Favourable direction; 
North-west 


CANCER (IS July-14 Au¬ 
gust) Your ability to work 
hard and your ambition 
will lead you to success. 
But you are advised to 
avoid overstrain. Exercise caution while 
dealing with elderly relatives. Secret mat¬ 
ters will make steady progress. Young 
people and intellectuals will contribute to 
your success and well being. You will 
gam nevy friends. You may go on a 
journey. You will make some 
j changes during this week. Good dates: 
] 14,15 and 19. Lucky numbers: 3.6 and 8. 

Favourable direction; North. 


SCORPIO (IS November— 
14 December) This will 
prove to be a very lucky 
week for you. Push all 
your business interests to 
the utmost. Try lor promotions m your 
professions The time is favourable lor 
romance and even for correspondence 
related to marriage. Your domestic front 
will be calm You are expected to show 
courage in your dealings. The opposite 
sex will prove to be exceptionally helpful 
Letters will bring good tidings. Good dales: 
14,17 and 18. Lucky numbers; 3, 8 . and 9. 
Favourable direction: North-west. 


PISCES (IS March—14 
April) This week your stars 
are in your favour You will 
make steady progress. f 

You will gam through ■ 

elders, employers and insurance poll- | 

cies Secret associations will prove to be I 

helpful You are expected to check your I 
extravagant tendencies Do not neglect ! 

your work You are advised to conserve 
your resources. Your intellectual activi¬ 
ties will make steady progress. Your 
health will improve Good dates: 15, 19 
and 20 Lucky numbers; i, 3 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west i 
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VARIET'^ 



chess 



Paych»«naly*ts 

It Is a curious but common idiosyncrasy of 
tlM chsSs^sysr Ifiat dsfsai always ladulrss 
sxplanalion. A cold, headacbe. stomach 
achs. voodoo, witchcraft, Inorowing 
toenails - any excuse for losing a gams. The 
famous Polish grandmaster Tartakover 
once qulpp^ that he had never'm his Ilfs 
beaten anybody whose health was one 
hundred per c*nt. H is strange that by 
contrast victory requires no medical expla' 
nation. Nobody ever won a game because 
ho didn't have toothache. 

This one-sided assumption that losing Is 
the sffect of some sxfarior cause and that 
winning m merely the result of removing 
that exlsrior causa perhaps sheds some 
deal of light on the psychology of chess¬ 
players. It may also shed some light on to 
the psychology of Nikolai Kroglus, author of 
Psycheleggr In Chesa (Pitman. £4 95). 
Kroglus IS not only a chess grandmaster but 
also a psychologist in his own right, yet this 
does riot prevent him from falfiiHI into the 
trap of demoting psychology to the same 
role as the headache, merely the explana¬ 
tion of one player's fsMuie. rather than 
trying also to use it lo explain the other 
playsr's success. It would be untrue and 
unfair to say that nowhere in the book doss 
he consider the constructive aspects of 
psychotogical factors in chess, but the gen¬ 
eral tone IS one of trying to explain mistakes 
on the tacit assumption that mistakes 
rsqulrs explanation. But why do they 
require explanation'’ Our understanding of 
chess IS good but not total. Thou^l 
mechanisms snaMa us to find the move 
which is probably beat, but by no means 
certainly so. NIrw times out of ten we firxf 
the right move, but why on the tenth occa¬ 
sion must fhars be some physioal ailment or 
Fieudianalip Do we not hew the right to be 
just plain unlucky? 

Of course I do not want to argue that 
chess is just a game of chance and nothing 
more, but merely that luck does play a roia 
in chess and that any attempt to find a des|p 
scwntifie explanation tor all our bhindars is 
perhaps a lints pretentious. On the oihar 
hand psychology oertainly is a factor In 
competitive ch ess, particulartyetlha higher 
levels, aiKf Kroglus ghes us a gteat deal of 
insight into the peychologicM se p t ets of 
touriiament play. His axperianoa le vary 
wide and Ms views make fascinating read¬ 
ing whether you happen to agree wim them 
or not. 

Unfortunately, the text, which is collated 
from translations of various artidss by 
Krogius, was written almost entirely before 
1970 with the result that it contaira littia 
comment on probably Ihe two greatest 
psychological duals of all time, namely the 
Fischer-Spassky arxl Karpov-Korchnoi 
world championship matches, m a one- 
against-one situation drawn owsr a tong 
period of time, the importance of 
psychological factors is amplified consider¬ 
ably. If would Indee d have been interesting 
lo read Krogiua's opinions. Even in their 
absence. 'Psychology in Chess' is well 
worth reading, If only to snable you fo 
produce the most eWeulale and imposing 
reasons why you loat your quean 

An example, from the book In which 
Krogius recalls one ot his own worst 
dsfaats. The paychofogical explanation was 
that he needed to wMi. K can happen. I 
know. 

WhHe: Usitsin Black: Kroglus 


t. H-KB3. P-KB4: »►-«»>■ 

P-«4, P»Pi 4. PxP. 

N-43; g. N—NB, P-tO**. 

p-tas; a. pllni^sP; t7iaP. HaP; 10. 




o-ns-i-, K-Ot; 11. M-irr, Resigns. 


KktgbiflMrMe 

While: Matanovlc. Black Bednarskl 
Sicilian Oetsfios 

1. P-m. P-OM; 2. M-KB3, P-KS; 3. 
P-04, P a P: 4. N X P. N-KM; O M-OU. 
B-NB: O P^-KS, M-0«: 7.0-N4. IC-B1; 
B. P-QRO B-fM; O B-09. NxN; 10 
PaN, P-03; 11. PaP. QaP; 10 O-RB. 
P-B4; 13. B CBIB. M-03; 14. 0>-0. 
N--B3; IS. O-m. M-KB; IB. OfV-OI, 
0-K2; 17. 0-R3, N a B: IB. R a N. Q a P; 
19. NaBP, PaN; 30. R-ttI, OaP; 31. 
Q-R8, P-KM3; 22. Ct-R4, B>-K3: 23. 
RaB. Q-RB-f; 24. B-B1, BaR; 28. 
0--K7+, IC-N1; 3B. H-K8B, Re si g ns 
(BB. . . , a-R7: 27. P-QB4). 

MICHAEL STEAM 


bridge 



There have been several books on pairs play, ane 
Winning Pairs Tschniqus. by Jannersten and 
Wohlin (GoHanez C4 96). occupies Ihe centre ol 
Ihe field It contains all the obvious instruction 
but IS not especially originil. consisting mainly ol 
hands illuslrating various aspects ol Ihe pairs 
game Simple deals such as this are instructive 


Dealer South Game all 


A J 9 S 
¥753 
S A O 10 9 
* Q J 10 


4 6 4 3 

¥ A 0 8 4 
4 6 4 
4 7 5 3 2 

N 

W E 
S 

4 A K 2 
¥ K J 10 9 2 
4 K 7 3 2 

4 A 


4 O 10 8 7 

¥ 6 

4 J 8 S 
4 9 8 6 4 K 


South plays in Four Haarts and Ihe Oueen ol 
clubs IS led Declarer must not tall into Ihe trap of 
entering dummy to play a diamond, because this 
gives Ihe defence a chance tc gel in three rounds 
ol trumps before any diamond has been rutted A 
low diamond from hand at trick two is safer. Not a 
good play al match poinis? It is because il East 
holds 4 A. then 4 K will provide a spade discard 
from Ihe table Many ol the later deals belong lo 
the category ol Wohhn Hands. much 
appreciated by readeis ol the IBPA bulletin Hugh 
Kelsey s editorship is a guarantee of good pre¬ 
sentation 

Competittva BUdkiB. by Jeremy Flint and 
Richard Sharp (Caasalt. CB 25). also has a chap¬ 
ter on pairs play Theca n a tendency to surprise 
A deal is dascribed where opponents, alter an 
auction that is to some degree limited, bid lo 
Four Spades and South. Ihe opening leader, 
holds 

496 *3432 48654 4J92 

The clever lellow. needing a good result on Ihe 
last board, doubles The declarer, having found 
Norih with three winners, naively plays South for 
the Oueen of Irumps and goes down 
This IS iust silly If you need a good resuil. you 
must hope to save a Inak In the play 
There are other observations that suggest 
dmded authorship, but Ihe book contains much 
valuable and expert advHx on situations that 
commonly eauat dilficully defence to 1NT 
defence to Ihe Multi, competitive doubles and 
"cua bk fs. and many areas that are comparatively 
urKharted. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



In 1926 the MalRMOOMamnienldecidtd Rat for 
ease of accounting ttwee thould be aapafala. 
senes of stamp* for pociage and for rsvsnue 
purposes The eunenf seriet of 17 pletorialt. 
inscribed POSTAGE B WVBfUE, w« tccorti- 
ingty overprinted wHh Ihe single word POST- 
A(jE Later in 1926 a new aeries of 17 pictorWs 
was issued. They inckided this tOs painp show¬ 
ing a statue of St Paul and were msorfbed sxnply 
POSTAGE In 1928 the p^icy was rswrsed and 
alt the stamps were oveiprintsd POSTAGE AtB) 
REVENUE so that tlwy could tw uead tor both 
duties. Finally, in 1930, the stamp* were reissusd 
with the dssi^ amerxied to read POSTAGE - 
REVENUE There are thus three types of the 10s 
stamp, each now cooling about £150 Lower 
values of tho varioua ssriot aie fortunatoly leas 
expansive. 

C. W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is protean, as opposed to the 
protein that is a group ol nitrogenous 
substances that plays an important role 
in the bodies of plants and animals^ 

2. The Smithsonian, a great scientific 
and ciftluFa) institution in Washington D. 
C. was tUunded by James Mae)« Smith- 
son (1765-1829). To which country did 
he belong? 

3. What IS Vansittartism? 

4. What is a prospect glass used lor? 

5. Among gamblers what is ice? 


uieiug 
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ding some brides were pregnant and 
some others mothers while many 
bridegrooms had been sterilised years 
ago. Twentythree such tribal couples 
were united in wedlock at this small 
village on Tuesday (5 May). Poverty has 
coverted convenience into custom. The 
• custom allows a young boy and girl to 
live like husband and wife for years 
together till they can raise enough 
funds to solemnise their marriage— 
Indian Express (R. Anand, Hyderabad) 

BOMBAY: They love his money, but 
hate him. The so-called high-caste Hin- 
, dus frequently borrow money from a 
harijan money-lender in Gujarat, but do 
not touch him—and they touch the 
money only after sprinkling water on it 
to “purify” it. Union minister of state 
for home Yogendra Makwana today (19 
May) said. Narrating another case, Mr 
Makwana said the high-caste dominated 
Lucknow University had denied a job to 
a highly qualified harijan woman and 
even gone to the extent of scrapping the 
famous Hindi poet Maithili Sharan Gup¬ 
ta’s literature from the syllabus because 
she was to teach the subject—Deccan 
Chronicle (Pankaj MehrotraHyderabad) 

CHITTOOR: It’s unanimous election by 
auction at Narigapalli gram panchayat 
of this samiti. The posts of sarpanch, 
upa sarpanch and members, including 
reserved members were sold and totally 
Rs 22,850 was earned. All this to effect 
unanimous election to grab the prized 
reward announced by the government 
for unanimous election. The highest 
bidder who got the sarpanch post, Mr 
Krishnama Naidu, paid Rs 12,500 and 
outbid his rival, his brother-in-law Mr 
Peddabba Naidu, who had to settle for 
the upa sarpanch post paying Rs 2,750. 
The membership was sold at Rs 2,000 
and the reserved membership for Rs 
600. This novel method of ‘un^imously 
electing’ the gram panchayarp getting 
popular with other gram panchayats too 
as it carries a reward of Rs 5,O0O from 
the government —Sunday Standard (S. 
Krishna Murthy, Bangalore) 

BOMBAY; It was not the shooting of a 
Hindi thriller at Bandra in north Bom¬ 
bay when a film producer along with his 
accomplices forcibly abducted a bank 
employee and made him sign a docu¬ 
ment. Behind the bizarre plot executed 
on 7 May, was the mastermind of a film 


priza rs. 30 lor the Mniy givsn Srst 


producer, Liaquat Ali Khan, who was in 
dire need of monfey to complete his 
unfinished film Kudrat Ka Insaaf (Na¬ 
ture’s verdict). Khan arrested on 14 
May, confessed that he undertook the 
“job” of evicting the tenants of a bunga¬ 
low. The bank employee was one of the 
tenants. He undertook the “job” at the 
behest of one Arun Bhatkal, a relative 
of the bungalow owner for a price of Rs 
2 lakh. Now Khan, along with Bhatkal 
and four others, is cooling his heels in 
lock up—//int/usfan Times (Sanjeev 
Bhatnagar, New Delhi) 

The demand for a motorcycle as part of 
dowry by a bridegroom not only dep¬ 
rived him of the bride but also resulted 
in his being beaten up and paraded 
naked on the streets of Newton-Chikli 
town in Chindwara district last week. 
The bridegroom and his friends from 
Sagar insisted on getting a motorcycle 
before moving to the havan mandap. 
The girl’s father offered Rs 4,000 in 
cash, but the bridegroom’s alleged ob¬ 
stinacy led to his being locked up with 
his friends by the girl’s relatives. They 
were kept without food for eight hours 
and then beaten up and paraded in the 
town. The bridegroom and his party 
were allowed to go only after signing an 
agreement to pay Rs 25,000 for breach 
of promise to marry —Times of India (V. 
R. Menon, New Delhi) 

BOMBAY; A major disaster was averted 
at the Bombay airport when a violent 
bull almost ran into a Boeing 737 jet. 
The commander of the Madras-bound 
jet which was taxying to the take off 
point swung the aircraft to the side strip 
of the taxiway and saved the aircraft 
and the bull. It was stated that the bull 
got loose and entered the airport from 
the Indian Airlines security gate at the 
old airport. The owner, a bhayya was 
stopped at the gate but the bull panick¬ 
ed and ran amuck. As it came out of the 
technical headquarters to the main run¬ 
way, it was chased by the airport staff 
who were on the usual runway inspec¬ 
tion. They also informed the control 
tower of the bull at large. Only a minute 
before, an Avro HS 748 bound for 
Hyderabad had taken off. However, the 
bull brushed aside all those who came in 
its way and escaped through a gate near 
lA engineering complex at Sahar. Two 
airport authority staff, including the 
airport manager on duty, suffered 
minor injuries in the effort to catch the 
bull. The Madras-bound aircraft took off 
as usual. Mr R. D. Pradhan, general 
manager of the Bombay airport stated 
that the cattle and birds have become a 
menace to aircraft movement at Bom¬ 
bay airport due to cattle sheds, zopad- 
pattis and unauthorised mutton shops in 
the airport periphery—/nd/an Express 
(Rathbehari Das, Calcutta) 


without commont 

' - - 

They call themselves CongressfU). 
In fact, this party should be re¬ 
named Congre^Q):the whole lot of 
them are queing up to secure entry 
into our party—Zail Singh, union 
home minister quoted in Organiser 
Congress(U) president Devaraj Urs 
is trying day and night to join the 
Congress(I>, if he had received a 
call from Mrs Ganoni, he would 
have joined the party before Mr Y. 
B. Chavan—R. Gundu Rao, Karna¬ 
taka CM 

People know to what extent to 
believe Mr Gundu Rao. He does not 
hesitate to speak untruth—Devaraj 
Urs, Congress(U) president 
I think everybody will join our 
party without bargaining as Mrs 
Gandhi does not believe in bargain¬ 
ing—Ramrao Adik, Maharashtra’s 
finance minister 

He (Y. B. Chavan) needs a job. I 
hope Mrs Gandhi will be kind to 
him, and not treat him like Mr H. N. 
Bahuguna—Biju Patnaik, Lok Dal 
leader 

Mr Chavan called it homecoming. I 
like his expression; it implies the 
acknowledgement of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi not only as a leader, but 
head of the family and in that spirit 
he is welcomed—A. R. Antulay, 
Maharashtra CM 

I represent those young men in the 
country whose mothers are not 
Prime Ministers—Sharad Yadav, 
Rajiv Gandhi’s opponent at 
Amethi, in Asli Bharat 
All right thinking people should 
(today) support Mrs Indira Gandhi 
whether tney are in her party or 
not—Nandini Satpathy 
For God’s sake let all be united 
again. I will step down from lead¬ 
ership to forge such a unity, if 
necessary—Charan Singh, Lok Dal 
leader, on the need for reviving the 
original Janata Party 
(The BJP is more) pro-Muslim than 
pro-India or pro Hindu—Balraj 
Madhok, Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
president 

We are not Communists and are not 
claiming to be Communists; but we 
are neither capitalists—Mrs 
Gandhi 

Since it is very hot in New Delhi, I 
would request Mrs Gandhi to come 
home for a short holiday and in the 
cool climate of Kashmir, help cool 
the political atmosphere—rarooq 
Abdullah, MP and president of the 
National Conference 
I like Americans but not their poll- 
' tics...I did not recognise their right 
to set themselves as the gendarmes 
of the world—F. Mitterrand, 
French President, in Time 
We did not recognise Mr Karmi^ 
because he came sitting on Russian 
tanks—President Zia-iu-Haq j 


ltualratk>n/Ahi Bhuun Mai* 
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PROFESSIONAL VS REAL FRIENDS 


THE 17th death anniversary of 
Jawaharlal Nehru on 27 May was 
marked by the inauguration of the 
Congress(I)’s own friendship orga¬ 
nisation, the Friends of the Soviet 
Union (FSU). In the past the Con- 
mess was content to let the CPI 
look after Indo-Soviet friendship 
through the gathering of “like- 
minded” Congressmen and others 
that it organised under the aegis of 
the Indo-Mviet Friendship Society 
(ISCUS). But the growing rift be¬ 
tween the communists and Mrs 
Gandhi in the past few years has 
now culminated in the launching of 
the FSU. Significantly, the pro-Mrs 
Gandhi communists, Mr S. A. 
Dange, and his daughter Mrs Roza 
Deshpande, ftere both present at 
the function. Mrs Gandhi had a dig 

‘'SMUGGLER^^ 

FEROZE GANDHI 

THE brain behind the FSU, former 
union minister K. R. Ganesh, cre¬ 
ated a flutter at the inaugural func¬ 
tion when he referred to the late 
Feroze Gandhi as a “great smug¬ 
gler.” Mr Ganesh was trying to 
please Mrs Gandhi by recounting 
now under the influence of her late 
husband he became an admirer of 
the Soviet Union. He recalled how 
Feroze Gandhi had smu^ed into 
India in 1946 the material for an 
exhibition on the October Revolu¬ 
tion and organised it in Bombay. 
But most Congress(l) men were un¬ 
able to appreciate Mr Ganesh’s 
humour and many were later heard 
saying that it was highly uncharit¬ 
able of him to have referred to the 
PM’s late husband as a smuggler. 

FEUD^iNG 

SARDAtiS 

ONE can’t help but come back to 
the FSU function again; it was so 
full of incidents which went unre¬ 
ported ii^ the dailies. Arch-rivals, 
union home minister Giani Zail 
Singh and Punjab chief minister 
Oarbara Singh were allotted adja¬ 
cent seats on the dias. The ^ani 
was late and when he found i^ere 
he had to sit, he started walking 
away. But the PM’s aide, Mr R. K 
Dhawan, caught his hand and re¬ 
quested him to sit next to Mr Dar- 
bara Singh, who too looked uncom- ] 
fortable. However, Delhi Congres- ( 
s(I) chief, Har Kishan Lai Bhagat, i 
came to their rescue by dragging' a ' 
chair and sitting in ^tween me 
feuding sardars. 


at the “professional friends" who 
had been considering themselves to 
be the “sole custodians of 
friendship with the Soviet Union.” 
The Russians, however, refused to 
disown the ISCUS. Soviet ambassa¬ 
dor Yuli Vorontsov said, “The 
ISCUS has been doing all these 
years and continues doing a great 
job in bringing closer together 
broad sections or people of our two 
countries.” But the Russian envoy 
also welcomed the FSU by saying 
that it was joining the ISCUS in the 
“noble activity aimed at streng¬ 
thening” Indo-Soviet ties. Signin- 
cantly, the USSR embassy’s press 
officers promptly distributed the 
text of Mr Vorontsov’s speech to 
journalists and requested them to 
read it right through. 



FORGETFUL OFFICER 

A senior defence ministry official, 
who thought that he could dupe the 
government because of a typing 
error about his date of birth, has 
been caught out. The officer’s birth¬ 
day falls in February, but while the 
seniority list of his department was 
being copied a few yea/s back, 
instead of “2” for February, “12” 
for December was erroneously 
typed in and the error went unde¬ 
tected all these years. On the basis 
of his real birthday, the officer was 
due to retire on 28 February this 
year (the rule being that officers 
retire on the last date of the month 
on which their 58th birthday falls). 
But the officer decided to take 
advantage of the typing error and 
continue in office till the end of 
December. So he sent in his pension 
papers to the accounts .department 
only in April. But when accounts 
opened his original file, the error 
was immediately detected. The de¬ 
partment of personnel of the union 
government ruled that whatever be 
the typing error, the officer ought 
to have known his date of birth. 

Prosecution against the officer 
was contemplated for trying to 
cheat the government, but then 
someone realised that as the officer 
had held a very senior post, he had 
exercised his financial powers re¬ 
garding a number of crucial deci¬ 
sions arid also signed pay bills for 
his staff in the period when he was 
illegally in service. All these finan¬ 
cial decisions would have be¬ 
come null and void if it was pre¬ 
sumed that the officer’s functioning 
in that post was illegal. So, the 
officer was given a back-dated ex¬ 
tension for the period and the 
financial decisions regularised. The. 
story has two morals for govern¬ 
ment servants. One, never think 
that you can cheat the finance de¬ 
partment; and two, even if you do 
so, ensure that you are senior 
enough so that the government can¬ 
not disown you. 


IN CONGRESS(I) FOOTSTEPS 


IF Mrs Gandhi’s party can use gov¬ 
ernment machinery, includitm the 
DA VP, for its propaganda, should 
the Left Front in West Bengal lag 
behind? In the second week of May, 
the information department of the 
West Bengal government invited 
Delhi’s pressmen to the screening 
of a film on violence in West Bengal 
on 3 April—the day the Congress(I) 
organised a bandn. Chief minister 
Jyoti Basu was present at the 
screening and a state government 


booklet In the garb of non-violence 
was distributed. The film showed 
how the Congress(I) demonstrators 
set fire to buses and how the people 
suffered during the bandh. Any 
condemnation of violence is wel¬ 
come. But what is the CPI(M)’s own 
record regarding bandh violence 
when it was in the opposition? Also, 
was not the CPl(M) trying to score a 
propaganda point { 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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An age-old Btahfvart disappears... 

Remember the trusty grinding stone? 

And how it almost broke 
your back even as it mixed masalas 
into paste? Bajaj helps make aU that 
a thing of the past, a Bajaj mixers are designed 
to save you trouble as well as time. A sturdy motor 

ensures trouble-free running. While two separate jars 
ensure that you can make lassi seconds after you 

grind masala-without one smelling of the other. 

There’s even a separate set of special grinding blades 
designed to perform a variety of jobs. Efficiently. 

Complemented by an incher switch for arduous jobs. 

Bajaj mixers are available in a range of sizes 
and models. So there’s one to suit every size ^1- - 

of family and pocket. All are tested 
thoroughly before leaving the factory. And 1 1 |» 

all are backed by a SSOO-strong dealer 11 si 

network that ensures prompt after-sales service \ | Jim 

anywhere in the country. It's things like these -! j |f 

that make Bajaj the leaders in appliances. 

Bajaj Mixers: OjA 

Built better. To last longer. 



BUY BEST 


BUY BAJAJ 


heros' BE>&19 








See! Fm Tingling!’ 


Let me tell you about a lanta.stie 
new way of'eiijoying yottrsell. 

It’s railed '['ingling. 

Tingling is like laughter, only it 
isn’t'lattening. 

'I'ingling brings a kind of' 
attractive gleam to your eyes and 
highlights the fluttering of your 
eyelashes, 

ringling is irresistible. And you 
can do it anywhere. 

You tan Tingle at home. You ' 
can Tingle at a party. You i an even 
Tingle with someone you love! 

“How do I Tingle?” 

First of all, you need to kntjw a 
little altout your hotly and its 
sensitive /ones. 

'There is one jiart of your body 
which IS the most .sensitive of all. 

And that is your tongue. 

(Ti4 kling>ourselfbAind the 
knees with a gtxwe leallier is a very, 
very lar second.) 

It is therefore important for you 
to concentrate on your tongue 
when you want to Tingle. 


“Now, do this carefully.” 

Yery, very lovingly Ojx'n up a 
chilitti frosted bottleofthe'Tingler. 

It should open with a pop, but 
evci so soft a pf)p. (II you open it 
last, you’re wasting some 'I ingle.) 

Now, pour the bubbly drink 
carefully intoachilledgla.ss.flently 
does il. 

Take a laigc sip and don’t 
swallow. 

Xfovc your tongue arriund, and 
you’ll discover the Tingle at that 
moment. 

Thousands ol dny bubbles will 
rxpltxie against your palate. 

“Whew! Just tellingyrou 
about it makes me Tingle 

Follow the prtredure, mouthful 
after mouthful. Take your time. 
Don't hurry. 

You now know the secret of 
Tingling. 

But a word ol advice here. Don’t 
Ibrgci to concentrate on what 
your tongue feels. 

Otherwise you won’t taste 
the < risp, clean flavour of ‘ 

die 'Tinglcr. 


“Don’t give up!” 

Alter some practice you will 
learn how to make the'Tingle 
spread to other parts of your body. 

Right now I c:in make the'Tingle 
reach the base of my spine. 

Now I’m practicing to make the 
Tingle reach the back of my knees. 

'liien I can do without that silly 
gtx).se feather. 


Get fhe taste that tingles! 
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For the discerning eye... 


Lawrcivcc & Meg^o 

Contact Lenses and Executive Bifocals 



Scientifically developed and tested... 
backed by 100 years of ophthalmic expertise. 



If you're looking for the best in 
contact lenses or bifocals, look 
up Lawrence & Mayo—specialists 
in eye care for four generations. 
Lawrence ft Mayo uses the most 
advanced lens designs, materials, 
equipment, know-how... to ensure 
the impeccable quality of their 
products. And you can always be 
sure of prompt, expert after-sales 
service. 

Contact Lenses 

You enjoy clear, stable vision 
because Lawrence & Mayo 
contact lenses are centred 
precisely. They're comfortable to 


wear, easy to handle, durable. 
Executive Bifocals 

No more straining-to-see, image 
jumping, squeezed-in reading.. . 
so common with traditional 
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Does police verification 
make sense today? 


P olice verification is a 
colonial practice that is as 
scrupulously followed now 
as it was when the British 
ruled the country. What it 
means is that the police check your 
“character and antecedents” to 
find out whether you are a “safe 
person.” Applications for passport, 
identity card and even for a loan 
from banks* require police 
verification. But the closest 
scrutiny is undertaken in 
recruitment. A person may obtain 
the highest marks in a competitive 
examination but if the police do not 
“clear” him, he is not offered the 
post. 

This has become a matter of 
controversy between the centie 
and the non-Congress(I) ruled 
states. The point at issue is not so 
much the verification as the area it 
should cover. During the British 
days, children belonging to the 
families of Congressmen and 
revolutionaries were baired entry 
into goveinment service because 
they had as.sociations with 
“subversive elements ” There are 
examples of brilliant boys not 
making the Indian Civil Seivice or 
the Indian Police because of their 
family connections Since 
independence, communists and 
ladicals have become “subversive 
elements” Things have been taken 
to such extremes that in some 
instances the Prime Minister has 
had to intervene to over rule the 
result of the police verification. 

The comniunists-run states of 
West Bengal, Kerala and Tripura 
have been arguing that a person, 
otherwise qualified, should not be 
rejected because he or his family 
possesses communist views. Since 
verification is done by the local 
police, the.se states have been 
clearing candidates who m the 
central government’s eyes have 
associations with “subversive 
elements.” 

New Delhi has now begun using 
its own Intelligence Bureau—each 
state has an IB establishment—to 
verify candidates for central 
services after the non-Congress(I) 
ruled states have checked them. 
Tamil Nadu and Jammu and 
Kashmir have also been added to 
the list of states requiring “special 
police verifications by the IB.” 

The communist-run states have 
taken up the issue with the home 
ministry. Its reply is: “The 
character and antecedents of such 

C ersons are got verified on the 
asis of the information supplied 
by the applicant in a prescribed 
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form through district authorities or. 
where the government feels that 
more information would be 
required to determine the 
suitability of the persons to the 
satisfaction of the government. It is 
open to the government to obtain 
furthei material or information 
from any of its available agencies 
as It may consider fit.” 

The home ministry has not 
stopped at that. It has i.ssued 
identical instructions to all central 
government appointing authorities. 
The result is that central 
government officers in non- 
Congressfl) ruled states depend on 
the IB for police verification. The 
situation is quite comical at times 
because the IB, having a limited 
staff in the states, harnesses the 
services of the local police for 
verification 

To prove that it is not gunning 
for any particular political group, 
the home ministry has issued 
several instructions on verification. 
One instruction says: “Persons 
actively engaged in subversive 
activities, including members of 
organisations the avowed object of 
which is to change the existing 
order of society by violent means, 
should be considered unfit for 
appointment.” 


However, when verification 
takes place, the police regard only 
members of leftist organisations as 
“subversive elements.” No 
communal organisation appears to 
be on the banned list. And it may 
sound strange but on one point 
where the government of India and 
the non-Congres.s(l) ruled states 
converge is in their attitude 
towards the Naxalites. They are 
considered the most dangerous and 
the central and state police 
organisations straightaway cross 
out the names of those candidates 
who have had even a remote 
association with the Naxalites. 

For quite different rea.sons, I 
had a taste of police verification 
the other day. A meek looking 
policeman from the CID knocked at 
my door and announced that he 
wanted to check my antecedents. 
Before I could ask why, he said that 
verification was required because 1 
had applied for press accreditation 
to the government of India. I told 
him that the Press Information 
Bureau, where 1 had submitted my 
application, knew about my 
antecedents. He remained 
unmoved and inquired if there was 
any suit pending against me. “You 
know, we have to check these 
things because Dharam Teja had 
once run away from the country ” 

I again pursued the subject and 
said that the government had 
checked my antecedents when I 
had applied for my passport. He did 
not reply to that and continued 
with his inquiries: “What is free¬ 
lancing?” “Where are you 
employed?” “How long have you 
lived in this house?” 

Sensing my exasperation, he 
said politely. “1 am doing my duty 
and I am in a hurry because they 
rang up last night fur a report by 
noon today They never give you 
time.” I still did not give up and 
remarked that the whole thing was 
archaic and silly. He did not pay 
any attention to what I said and 
went on filling in the columns of the 
verification form. But he was 
startled when he overheard out 
servant reporting to my wife that 
he had brought back the ration card 
since there was no sugar available 
at present. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you 
had a ration card?” he said. There 
were no further queries. He quietly 
noted the card number and left. 1 
have still not figured out what 
police verification has to do with 
the ration card unless it is issued 
after checking the “character and 
antecedents” of an applicant. 









Splen did goodbye 


r lw rare flower (17 May) was a fitting 
tribute to a great artiste. Reading 
Anil Saari’s account of Nargis’ life I was 
moved to tears May her soul rest in 
peace 

M M. Shdbiil Hameed. Raj'aghiri (Tamil 
Nadu) 

1 thank Si'nday for bidding such a splen¬ 
did goodbye to Nargis. 

T'ls/i Kumar Malhotra, Delhi 

Anil Saari's was the must complete tri¬ 
bute to Nargis 

V S. Puehemeharla. Hyderabad 

Ai 20, 1 belong to that unfortunate gen¬ 
eration which never knew Nargis as the 
phenomenal screen .star that she once 
was; yet I found Anil Saan’s cover story 
superb. The 17 May issue of Sunday was 
not just another issue. It was an album on 
Nargis worth preserving. 

Sandeep 1. Shaima, Bombay 

After L'ttam Kumar another legend has 
passed away. 

Samir Som, Howiah 

Your cover with Nargis’ photograph is 
certainly the cover of the year. 

Santosh Satpathy, Fainagarh (Orissa) 

Congratulations for the marvellous 
Nargis cover. 

H S. L. Muny, Addabad 

Yours was the only magazine to pay such 
a rich tribute to Nargis; this indicates 
that Sunday cheiishes all the noble 
values of the late actress. 

N. Seshadri, Tiruchirapalli 

I was deeply moved by Nargis’ speech, T 
am a Hindusthani first.’ 

Aruna Kumar Mohapatra, Puri 


More than anything else, she was hum¬ 
ble; that is why Nargis is immortal. 
Sampa Roy, Bokaro 

‘Mother India' is dead and we have lost in 
her a great soul, talented artiste and 
dedicated social worker. 

Chowdhary Nisar Ahmed, Ambur (Tamil 
Nadu) 

I reali.sed the worth of Sunday after 
reading the cover story on Nargis; even 
our film magazines failed to pay due 
respect to the departed soul. 

R. V. Badri, Thane 

Nargis has left behind an unlimited area 
of good deeds and love for us. 

Pijush Kami Chandra, Kharagpur 

The values which Nargis stood for will 
never.,to«) forgotten. 

Alok Kiimar Bhusan, Udaipur (Tripura) 

Tho,ujlIi the,actress, social worker, noble 
mother and dedicated wife has been laid 
to rest, she will forever remain in our 
memory. 

Supriyo Banerjee, Pun 

I appeal to the members of the Dutt 
family to carry on the good work which 
Nargis had done for the poor and hand¬ 
icapped. 

Sarat Chandra Dash, Bhubaneswar 

On behalf of ■ Nargis' fans I thank you 
for the cover story. 

Pinku Bhattacharjee, Calcutta 

Nargis has .set a great example for every 
Indian woman to follow. 

Saroj Kumar Das, Cuttack 

Mr Sunil Dutt should find comfort in the 
fact that his wife has finally been re¬ 
lieved of acute physical pain. 

Af. Nasim Ansari, Howrah 


Whatever may be said about Nargis is 
less; and within this limitation, your 
cover story was by far the best. 

Abdul Azii, Hyderabad 

Unlike other Hindusthani wives, Nargis 
had not adopted her husband’s religion; 
this is clear from her wish to be buried 
and not cremated after death. So how 
could she claim to be “a Hindusthani 
first?” 

Rahindra Dutta, Tinsukia ^ 

It is a pity that the cover story did not 
include a single photograph of Nargis in 
Mother India —the film which was not 
only monumental in her career but also 
brought her very close to Sunil Dutt 
Bidhan Chandra, Bokaro 

A number of Nargis’ outstanding film.s 
like Jogan. Babul and Huk hal did not 
find mention in your cover story 
Raiinder Singh, New Delhi 

How could Nargis criticise Rav for pro- 
lecting the miseries and hardships of 
poverty in his films when she herself was 
dedicated to the cause of the poor'-’ 
Niranjan Parhi, Bbarak (Oiissa) 

I still cannot understand what prompted 
such an accomplished screen personality 
like Nargis to criticise Satyajit Ray 
Kumar Raj, Solan 

While congratulating you tor the cover 
story on Nargis, I would like to point out 
a small error; Nargis used to go regularly 
to Gurudev Siddhapeeth (1 myself had 
seen her there on a number of occasions) 
and not Muktananda Ashram in Vagesh- 
wari as stated by Anil Saan Guiiidev 
Siddhapeeth is a branch of Swami Miik- 
tananda Paramahansa in Ganeshpuri 
R N. Lakhotia, Calcutta 


The death of Nargts is an irreparable loss 1 wonder why so many precious pages of 
to the country. Sunday were wa.sted on Nargis. 

Manik Chandra Chakraventy, Katihar F. N. Ashra, Calcu tta 

More of the bull 


I t seems that the main purpose of 
Subramaniam Swamy’s Bull in the Chi¬ 
na shop (10 May) was to tarnish Atal 
Behan Vajpayee’s image. 

A. Jayathilak, Trivandrum 

Though It was difficult to gauge how 
much of Dr Swamy’s article was fact and 
how much fiction, it did su.stain interest. 
A. R. Ramanarayanan, Rourkela 

Reading Dr Swamy’s article one wonders 
whether he is the Chinese ambassador in 
India. 

C V. Prasad, Rajamundry 

I wish Dr Swamy had concentrated on the 
objective analysis of Sino-Indian rela¬ 
tions instead of political mudslinging. 
Dinesh Singh, Calcutta 


who live 111 glass houses should not throw 
stones at others 
K. Leela, Kanpiii 

I wonder if Dr Swamy’s proposal to ask 
China for the Kailash-Mansarovar por¬ 
tion of Tibet in leturn for parts of Ak.sai 
Chin comes from his sympathy with the 
Dalai Lama’s cause, or is it merely the 
simplest way to win over the Chinese? 
C. C. Rao, Vijayavada 

Does Dr Swamy really expect us to 
believe that he was the “natural choice” 
to visit China simply because he speaks 
Chinese and has written on the economy 
of China? *- ^ 

Syed Shafi Ahmed, Davangfre 
(Karnataka) 


Your cover story was excellent. Really, •• high time Dr Swamy learnt to be Dr Swamy has the reputation of .saying 

the love between Nargis and Sunil Dutt sweet and gentle; it was highly indecent startling things at odd times that either 

was unparalleled; the last moments of of him to ridicule Mrs Mrinal Gore. shock or amuse people. However, he is 

the actress’ life turned out to be the Ramachandra^ Bhubaneswar not hollow; he is always full of ideas and 

climax of a great love story. educated enough to be taken seriously. > 

Uttam Kumar Dubev. Patna f’'' Swamy should remember that those K. Govind, Kuttipuram 
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hoddy raid 


liment 


Srinagar’s income tax raids; Hi^ and 
drama (17 May) clearly »owed 
Mhat the raids were badly planned. Jo 
Pbegin with, there was no need to keep the 
^ laxmen in the dark about their destina- 
and the task ahead; they should 
have been properly briefed. CkPF per- 
sDiinel in mufti should have been de- 
nUived.much earlier in the areas to be 
raided. And in a city where most houses 
(Id not have numbers on their doors, road 
maps with strategic places marked were 
essential for the taxmen; it is hardly 

Terrcr from the right 

W hile thanking Subir Roy for The 
murderous bombs of Assam (29 
Apiil). I blame all the rightist political 
parties for promoting communalism and 
{Hiuouraging violence in order to destroy 
*he left movement in Assam. 

I'lateep Sen Gupta, Digboi 

1 he killing of commissioner E. S. Parth- 
asarathi of Upper Assam shows that the 
government cannot provide security to 
even Its own officials while they are 
discharging their duties 
Shoih SiJdiqui, Lucknow 

Sin many in Assam who participated in 
I he peaceful pit keting last year will 
agree with Tooshar Pandit’s emotional 
account of the Brutal end to an illustrious 
c.ireer. It was under the very same 
I omissioner E. S. Parthasarathi’s orders 
that the custodians of law killed ma-y 
. innocent agitators. 

K Ahmed. Jorhat 

Wrong example 

P akistan’s brave Urdu poets (10 May) 
was interesting. But 1 disagree with 
Vlehru Jaffer’s contention that Ibne In- 
sha’s Inshaji ab kooch karo is an example 
of fearlessness. As far a.s I know, »his 
veise was written in London during In- 
sha's .self-exile and conveys his yearning 
I'll his homeland and disillusionment 
with the west. 

Anil Jauhri, Madras 


surprising that the wrong premises were 
raided. 

N. Sarayan, Madras 

I personally feel that planning was meti¬ 
culous till the stage when the income tax 
party reached Srinagar. Thereafter, a 
guide who knew the exact location of the 
places to be raided should have escorted 
the taxmen. At the same time, adequate 
measures should have been taken 
against any political interference. 

S. K. Narula, Korba (Madhya Pradesh) 

Save the co m mission 

M inorities Commission: twice 
orphaned? (29 March) shows how 
helpless the minorities commission is. 
The minorities have continued to suffer 
in spite of the fact that a commission was 
set up to look into their legitimate grie¬ 
vances. Justice Ansari miserably failed 
during his tenure. Will the former Chief 
Justice Mr M. H. Beg be able toi'Safe- 
guard their interests? Will he be able to 
prove that the commission is not meant 
to ensure minority political support Mnd 
votes for a particular party, as is widely 
believed? 

Neyaz Ahmed Quraishi, Giridih 

Manipur not Nagalan d 

Y our shoulder headline for PLA 
guns keep booming (3 May) should 
have been Manipur, not Nagaland. The 
PLA was formed in Manipur. 

T. Guite, Calcutta 

Shoc king omi ssion 

I was shocked to find that the map on 
page 17, along with India: Mafia’s 
latest target (3 May) shows Azad Kash¬ 
mir, the part of Kashmir occupied by 
Pakistan, as an area outside India. I had 
noticed the omission in some Chinese 
and US maps of the Indian subcontinent, 
but this is the first time that I have seen 
it in an Indian magazine. 

Soumyabrata Guhathakurta, Baripada 
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_Mun si defends 

A jai Mishra claims that Dhanbad's 
latest ‘Guru’ (10 May) Tara Pad 
Singh had been introduced to the then 
energy minister K. C. Pant by me. I would 
like to point out that this is absolutely 
untrue, false, fabricated and motivated. I 
never knew any Tara Pad Singh o( Dhan- 
bad nor had I introduced any such person 
to Mr K. C. Pant. 

During the days of my Youth Con¬ 
gress activities a number of young people 
came into contact with me in Delhi. I 
never encouraged or supported any anti¬ 
social elements. The mention of tny name 
in connection with the notorious Taia 
Pad Singh comes as a complete surprise, 
Priya Ranjan Das Munsi, Calcutta 

Home of E nglish? 

B arun Sengupta’s observation that 
fluency in English is “still considered 
an essential requirement of the home 
minister of India” (Power and Politics, 10 
May) is shocking. If after 34 years of 
independence this is the state of affairs 
then all I can say is that yehi mehsoos 
hota hai ki paraye ghar mein rahte bain 
(I get the feeling that I am living in a 
stranger’s house). 

Kalaivanan, Dindigul 


Sheer parochialism 


R eading the cover story, Sikhs: the 
third nation^ (3 May), we are re- 
^ninded of Pandit Nehru’s disastrous mis- 
%ike in dividing a few states on the 
linguistic basis. This has resulted in 
parochialism and anti-nationalist tenden- 
I ies. 

IV. P. Suresh Paul. Bangalore 

The Sikh leaders are trying to serve their 
own ends; before it becomes a formid¬ 
able issue, the government should sup¬ 
press the Des Khalsa movement. 
Arvinder Singh Walia, Calcutta 

III his capacity as home minister and a 
Sikh, it IS Uiani Zail Singh’s duty to find 
an amicable solution to the Khalistan 
issue, keeping both his country’s and 
immunity’s interests in mind. 

A K. Nayak, Bhubaneswar 

Contrary to allegations that the govern- 
rfient does nut want the Sikhs to assert 
Vbir identity on the national scene, 
^ikhs have always figured prominently 



in sports, politics and on the battlefield. 
So much so that the average foreigner's 
impression of a typical Indian is the 
bearded man with a turban on his head. 
Ashok Dutta, Shillong 


JJncertain future 

P olitical forecasts (Sunday week) are 
replete with such words like ‘may,’ 
‘might’ and ’if.’ Can’t the great divine 
science of astrology provide crystal-clear 
and more definite predictions'-' 

V. L. N arayana, Howrah _ 

Twice frustrated 

I was amused to read Shaikh Altaf 
Hossain’s baseless allegation 
against the seleclion procedure for 
admission to the MBA course in Alig.irh 
Muslim University (Opinion. .3 May I 
That, Mr Hossain appeared twice tor the 
MBA admission lest and failed to (pialify 
IS iieithei an indication of merit being 
“the last criterion for selection" not of 
admissions being “based on names and 
nominations ’’ It is well known that many 
candidates appear repeatedly for the IAS 
and other competitive examinations and 
yet fail to qualify Are eaih of these 
exams unfair? Mr Hussain's allegation 
only reflects his frustration after failing 
the entrance test twice in succession. 
Zahid Hasan, AMU. Aligath 

_ Last letter_ 

A^CdUrdtag to reports, the Chinese 
X^oreign minister is to visit India in 
thd Mst week of Juneupwnnder whom 
India will “teach a lesson" this time. 
Sutimy Seb^tian, New pelM 
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here <j/e a number of 
unu-iual features of this 
Intel view, but first let me 
explain how it came about. 
It was conceived in the 
course of a discussion with the 
ambassador of Pakistan in India, Mr 
Abdul Sattar, whose exertions in the 
cause of creating good relations 
between the Hvo count lies are well 
known. At a social function organised 
by Mr Chandra Shekhar to celebrate 
the wedding of the daughter of Mr S. 
Shahabadditi. MP, on J,7 April Mr 
Sattar asked me what could he done to 
ensure that some lasting and 
worthwhile results ensue from the 
forthcoming visit of the Indian foreign 
minister to Pakistan. I expressed the 
view that before anything worthwhile 
could emerge between the two 
cuuntrie.s, there would have to be an 
effort to explore the basics of the 
relation.ship to determine the 
problems and attitudes which foul up 
the atmosphere so that it becomes 
impossible to have an objective and 
straight look at the issues involved. I 
suggested that if the President of 
Pakistan would agree to answer 
questions dealing with the basics, then 
perhaps the stage could he set for 
some sort of a hieakthrough. 
Ambassador Sattar sent a telegram to 
Islamabad and pursued the idea with 
cabled reminders. After five weeks a 
reply came on 20 May YPS. I left on 
the 2.lrd, having submitted the day 
before a set ol • questions which, 
according to my understanding, deal 
with the gamut of factors crucial to the 
relationship between India and 
Pakistan. 

The logic behind these questions is 
that whether it is today or a year from 
now or five years, whether alter 
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another conflict or without it, 
whenever the two countries do decide 
to settle their differences to set 
themselves on the course of mutual 
friendship, sensitive matters will have 
to be faced in all their implications 
and answers found. 

The understanding was that the 
interview would take place between 
the 23rd and 26th, and that is the basis 
on which all arrangements had been 
made. On reaching Islamabad I found 
that the director general of external 
publicity, Mr Iqbal Butt, ivas dismayed 
over the nature of questions. However, 
a discussion with Major General 
Mujibur Rehman, secretary to the 
ministry of information, Pakistan 
government, concluded on a cordial 
note, both of us agreeing that in view 
of the nature of questions these would 
require considered replies of the 
Pakistan government speaking 
through the President of the country. I 
had no desire to score debating points 
over the issues which to my thinking 
are far too important to be subjected 
to that kind of treatment. 

Anyway, the arrangement agreed 
upon was that the replies would be 
prepared and given in advance and 
thereafter I would be given an 
opportunity to seek clarifications 
through supplementaries when I met 
the President formally for the 
interview. The interview took place on 
30 May. but contrary to the earlier 
understanding I was not given an 
advance copy of the replies. Repeated 
requests earlier in the day merely 
elicited a terse reply from Mr Butt that 
my request had been noted. 

On ai riving to meet the President, I 
was told that I would not be allowed to 
take in my cassette recorder. I was 
also told that / could not take any 


notes of my conversation with the 
President. 

General Zia started with a 
statement that he and his colleagues in 
the Pakistan government held Mrs 
Gandhi in high esteem. The next was 
that Pakistan was not in competition 
with India and was not seeking to 
attain parity with its bigger neighbour. 
Third, that Pakistan, having come into 
existence as a result of an agreed 
settlement between the then British 
government of India, the hindus and 
the muslims of the subcontinent, was 
not born out of conflict and should be 
allowed to survive in amity. Fourth, 
that Pakistanis find it very difficult to 
understand and comprehend what he 
called the “war hysteria” in India. 
Fifth, that it ivas not fair on India’s 
part to try to prevent Pakistan from 
seeking help from friendly countries 
for modernising and updating the 
military equipment of its armed forces y 
because for so many years Pakistan 
had been subjected to discriminatory 
treatment by the USA. 

Earlier, I had the privilege to have 
extensive discussions with foreign 
minister Agha Shahi; secretary 
general of the ministry of foreign 
affairs of Pakistan, Mr S. Shahnawaz; 
and Maj. Gen. Mujibur Rehman, 
information secretary of Pakistan. I 
must record my grateful thanks to all 
these three, as also to Mr Mujahid 
Hussain, the director-general of the 
South Asian desk in the Pakistan 
foreign office, who was extreiitely 
helpful and forthcoming in discussing 
matters of importance for our two 
countries. 

Now for the unusual features of this 
interview: » 

The President chose to make his 
observations extempore without 









letting me have a look at the answers 
prepared after careful consideration. 
The replies were handed over to the 
only after the meeting had come to an 
end, and I was on the way out, so that 1 
could seek no clarifications on any 
aspect requiring further elucidation. 

•■The General spoke of “war 
hysteria” in India and specially drew 
attention to Mrs Gandhi’s warning that 
war clouds were hovering over the 
South A.sian horizon. He would not 
take any questions regarding the state 
of “war psychosis” in Pakistan, as a 
result of which there is widespread 
belief in Pakistan that she may be 
subjected to aggression by India, 

• While one hears so much about 
the evil designs that India is supposed 
to have on Pakistan’s continuance as a 
sovereign nation state, there is 
practically no interest in allowing an 

, exploration of this area with a view to 
evohing acceptable assurances from 
India which might satisfy Pakistan on 
this score. 

• While Gen. Zia spoke at some 
length an the need for India, as the 
elder of the two countries, to take the 
initiative in reassuring Pakistan, he 
would not engage in a discussion of 
this matter to determine what kind of 
policy formulation might be evolved 
by India to reassure Pakistan on this 
account. 

' / may mention by way of 
explanation that when I discussed this 
matter with Mr S. Shahnawaz a few 
days earlier, I had enquired from him 
whether a declaration by the 
Parliament of India reaffirming this 
fountr}'*s acceptance of Pakistan, and 
proclaiming goodwill and friendship 
towards Its sovereign neighbour, 
would be welcome. His instant 
react^n was that it might, perhaps. 


help. But when the matter was 
subsequently discussed with foreign 
minister Agha Shahi, he showed no 
interest in setting out the form of 
assurances which would satisfy 
Pakistan in relation to India’s 
commitment to the territorial integrity 
and national sovereignty of Pakistan. 
That was rather a surprise to me, 
because I know that a major negative 
input in Indo-Pakistan affairs is that 
there is a widespread belief in 
Pakistan that India is out to hurt 
Pakistan. 

You talk to anybody in Pakistan 
and you come across ihq question: 
‘Why does not India lePifMffKfttt be? 
After all, we can be gooaTnends, we 
are natural allies, ive 
friends closely associatdjmyl^Mia^ 
other, we are close neiffihours, 
have so much to .share in common.’ 

So, it was the most natural thing for 
me to try to explore the specifics in 
this regard. But there was not only m 
specific answer to my questions, fife 
foreign minister of Pakistan showed 
no interest at all. 

Gen Zia ul Haq’s answers to my 
questions are there, and I would like 
the readers to form their own opinion. 
But my own feeling is that he prefers 
not to answer some of the more sub¬ 
stantial questions on relations be¬ 
tween the two countries because there 
is a definite reluctance on his part to 
face the implications of what is in¬ 
volved in these issues. It is one thing to 
take a position and make generalized 
statements expressing goodwill; it is 
quite another to evolve an acceptable 
and viable basis after carefully work¬ 
ing out the nuts and bolts of a policy 
framework capable of reassuring the 
two countries of each othei’s bona 
fides. 


My overall impression is that while 
there is a genuine desire for peace and 
friendship between the peoples of In¬ 
dia and Pakistan, any basic reorienta¬ 
tion on this issue perhaps carries cer¬ 
tain political implications which the 
present government of Pakistan does 
not consider desirable, or able to 
undertake. 

General Zia-ul Haq has persuaded 
himself, and so have many others in 
Pakistan not belonging to the ruling 
military junta, that if only Mr Morarji 
Desai had been the Prime Minister 
perhaps things would be different. 
Now this is a subjective belief about 
which one cannot argue But if one 
leaves it at that, the logic of it takes us 
to the point where, unless Mrs Gandhi 
orders immediate polls and the people 
of India repose their faith in Mr 
Morarji Desai la prospect so dubious 
that It can be straightaway written off I 
the two countries must move on a 
collision course. When Gen.Zia staged 
his coup and came to power after 
ousting the constitutional government 
of the day, his major anxiety was that 
neighbouring countries should not add 
to his problems. This was valid mot 
only in relation to India but also the 
Arab countries .Mr Bhutto had built up 
a very clo.se relation with the .Shah of 
Iran, the President of the U,-\E and 
some others like Col.Gaddati and the 
PLO chief, Mr Yasser .Arafat. 

Since then there has been a state of 
permanent domestic confrontation in 
Pakistan. The trial of Mr Bhutto and 
his execution subjected the ruling 
military junta to con.siderahle press 
ure within their own lountry. The 
stance of strict neutrality, and the 
conscious decision by .Mr De.sai to turn 
a blind eye to all that was happening 
in Pakistan reassured the General and 









saved him a lot of bother. There are 
many people in Pakistan who believe 
that the Janata government perhaps 
pro\idfCl Cen.Zia with, the vital mar¬ 
ginal sustenance when the latter was 
beset by the most serious challenge of 
bis life. In any case, Mr Desai’s atti¬ 
tude certainly came as a great help to 
General Zia. 

After Bhutto’s execution, the easy 
relationship between the Janata gov¬ 
ernment and the General’s junta 
perhaps would have inevitably come 
under strain, but this can at best 
remain a speculation. Within a few 
months of Bhutto’s execution, the 
Janata government was ousted and Mr 
Charan Singh assumed power. No ma¬ 
jor development took place in the 
sphere of India’s relations with Pakis¬ 
tan during this period. 

The intervention of the Russian 
troops in Afghanistan and the reelec¬ 
tion of Mrs Gandhi almost coincided: 
the two developments came within 
days of each other. Mrs Gandhi had 
already taken a very critical position 
on the annihilation of the democratic 
and political structure in Pakistan. 
The General was, in any case, agitated 
about Mrs Gandhi’s return to power; 


her views on the coup which brought 
him to power were enough to assure 
that. 

GenZia’s refusal to be reassured by 
Mrs Gandhi, therefore, stems in good 
measure from the fact that she is not 
prepared to go out of the way to 
commit India to Gen. Zia’s cause in 
terms of his domestic problems. 

The situation in Afghanistan has 
given the General and his government 
a lot of relief. The economic squeeze 
which the Americans had been ap¬ 
plying on Pakistan has been relaxed; 
on the contrary, the opposite is now 
underway. The General has, over a 
period, been able to get the better of 
the whole lot of political leaders in the 
country, and he is not under any great 
strain now domestically. It is perhaps 
as well, therefore, for the General to 
play up Mrs Gandhi as a hostile factor 
on the Pakistan horizon; otherwise 
domestic problems may trigger off 
impulses and forces which theGeneral 
would not find very comfortable. 

Be that as it may, I was left totally 
aghast by the utter lack of interest in 
the kind of assurances India should 
come forward with, to establish 
beyond doubt to the people of Pakis¬ 


tan that it has no hostile intention, or, 
any desire to subject them to pressure, 
or interfere with their natiqna'l 
sovereignty, or to do anything to im 
pair their national security. I wonder if 
this does not stem from the fact that 
the prevalent uncertainty on this issue 
perhaps comes very handy to the pre¬ 
sent government. 

So, what should India do? Should it 
play along with the General? My own 
feeling is that we must not. We should, 
on our own, make it clear beyond 
doubt that we stand committed to the 
territorial integrity and national 
sovereignty of Pakistan. Whatever 
problems exist between the two coun¬ 
tries are problems between two 
sovereign nations, and will have to be 
resolved within the framework of 
mutual negotiations and without re¬ 
course to force, as provided in 'the 
Simla agreement. 

The one part of the General’s 
answers in the accompanying inter¬ 
view that I should strongly urge Mrs 
Gandhi to take seriousiy is the rongue- 
in-cheek observation that “Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi must be left alone to create her 
own image in Pakistan by the quality 
of her statements. ’’ 


: What do you feel about the security environment 
m ■ in South-West Asia and the Gulf region, with 
■ M particular reference to the rivalry among the 
super powers? 

A: One should distinguish between events that 
provoke super power rivalry, and those that are its product. 
Roughly speaking, the problem in South-West Asia, by 
which I suppose you mean Afghanistan, would belong in the 
first category, while that in the Gulf region would fall in the 
second category It is so because, apart from its strategic 
importance, th i Gulf is the main source of energy for the 
world and no one super power would like exclusive access 
to ii by the other super power. It is this inherent rivalry 
which brings the two super powers'in confrontation in this 
region. Afghanistan is not such a source of energy though 
its strategic value, like that of Pakistan,has a larger sweep 
than merely providing a route for the oil-producing Gulf 
region. 

The Soviet Union s military intervention in Afghanistan 
IS a strategic move of far-reaching consequences inviting an 
immediate response from the other supbr power. The 
intriiMon of Soviet power into Afghanistan and the exit of 
United States’ influence from Iran following the overthrow 
of the Shah have given a double strategic advantage to the 
Sivviet Union. The Iran-lraq conflict beings' the rivalry 
between rhe super powers into sharper focus. Further west 
this rivalry is reflected in the Arab-Israeli conflict and the 
Lebanese crisis which is its product. As in the case of the 
Isiaeli occupation of the lands of the Arabs, so in the case of 
the presence of Soviet forces in Afghanistan, we have, as an 
Islamic and non-aligned country, taken our position on the 
basis of fundamental principles. 

To confine myself to our immediate neighbourhood, we 
are seeking a negotiated settlement of the Afghanistan 
cnsis which would ensure the withdrawal of Soviet forces 


Pakistan views China’s interest 
in normalising its relations with 
India as a positive move in 
harmony with Pakistan’s own 
objectives in the region. 


from Afghanistan, the creation of conditions for the safe 
and honourable return of the refugees to their homelahd, 
the maintenance of the independence and non-aligned w 
character of Afghanistan, and the restoration of the I 
Afghans’ right to choose a government of their liking. 

Similarly, as a member of the Islamic Peace Committee, 
we are exerting ourself to bring about a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the Iran-lraq conflict which is proving so ruinous to 
the two countries with which we have brotherly relations 
and whose losses we consider as our losses. 

The qualitative change in the security environment of 
our region and in particular, of Pakistan, was expected by 
us to be seen by India as a development of common concern 
opening new opportunities for closer understanding and 
cooperation. These expectations have not been fulfilled. 

Q: The Chinese Prime Minister is due to visit Islamabad 
for talks with Your Excellency. He will also be visiting 
Nepal. Later on, the Chinese foreign minister is scheduled 
to visit New Delhi. A few weeks back, Mr Deng Xiaoping 
spoke of China’s interest in building up good neighbourly 
relations between the countries of South Asia. Pakistan has . 
traditionally felt secure in her relations with China. How Jj 
does Pakistan view China’s interest in normalising its 
relations with India, and its new emphasis on supporting 
good relations among the countries of South Asia? 

A: We are greatly looking forward to the visit of His 
Excellency Zhao Ziyang who is the Prime Minister of a 
country with which we have a very close and special 
relationship. You said that he would also be visiting Nepal. 

In fact he will also be visiting Bangladesh after Nepal. 
Similarly, the Chinese foreign minister will be visiting 
India as well as Sri Lanka and the Maldives. These goodwill 
visits are welcomed by us as positive moves towards 
promoting regional understanding and good neighbourly 
relations. Our great Chinese neighbour has always taken 
the deepest interest in promoting friendship with countries 
of South Asia as well as between those countries them¬ 
selves. Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping’s statement to which 
you have referred is only the .latest affirmation of this 
policy of China’s. Any other motivations attributed to 
Chinese policies are obviously the result of serious mi^ 
understanding or deliberate distortion. > 

Pakistan views China’s interest in normalising its rela 
tions with India and its effort ^ promote good relations 
among the countries of South Asia as positive moves which 
are in harmony with Pakistan’s own objectives m< the 





Q Foieifin minister Agha Shahi recently spoke of saying, given an impression of equivocation. The lasting 
Prikistcin fat ini’ a nvo-front situation as a result of India and impression is that as between India’s commitment to the 
Afghanistan having treaties of friendship with the Soviet principles of non-alignment and the obligations it has 
I’nion This formulation apparently assumes that India and assumed towards the Soviet Union under the bilateral 
Soviet Union ate in collusion with each other to attack treaty, the pragmatist approach has prevailed over the 
Pakistan. How does one reconcile this formulation with the principled stand. We feel that at the non-aligned movement 
fact that thioughout the 1970s India has consistently conference held at New Delhi recently our endeavours to 
refused to become part of Mr Brezhnev's Asian Security keep the non-aligned movement on its true course saved 
Plan? More specifically, India has taken a categorical stand much embarrassment to India. So let us not talk about 
on the issue of Soviet troops in Afghanistan. Mrs Gandhi’s conditioned reflexes. 
statements during Mr Brezhnev’s visit to Delhi in December 


1980 and, earlier, foreign minister Sarasimha Rao’s state¬ 
ment during his visit to Moscow in June followed by his 
statement in the Lok Sahha provide ample testimony of 
India’s lefusal to accept the presence of Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan. At the non-aligned foreign ministers’ confer¬ 
ence at Delhi in February this year, there was a close 
pro.vimity between the Indian and Pakistani positions on 
the need for a political settlement. Does not Mr Shahi’s 
statement amount to judgment being prejudiced by tradi¬ 
tional' conditioned reflexes? 

A: We cannot overlook the fact that India and the Soviet 
Union are bound together by the treaty of August 1971 
which, before the end of that year, resulted in the Indian 
invasion of East Pakistan. Military cooperation between 
India and the Soviet Union is a continuous process. With 
Soviet help, India has built up an enormous military 
potential and the new acquisitions of Soviet weaponry for 
the Indian armed forces, already contracted for, would 
induct more sophisticated military equipment estimated to 
be worth about eight to ten billion dollars in terms of 
Western prices. This would be in addition to the annual 
Indian capacity for indigenous production worth about two 
and a half billion dollars. The question naturally poses 
itself to our people as to why this heavy armament 
programme is undertaken by India which faces no threat 
whatsoever from any of its neighbours. 

With the past experience of Indian forces becoming 
instrumental in the dismemberment of Pakistan, the con¬ 
tinuing hostility towards Pakistan reflected in Indian 
official and media comments, and the Soviet military 
I intervention in Afghanistan, ihe thought of a two-front 
r situation naturally occurs to our people. 

- Your reference to India's refusal to endorse the Asian 
Security Plan is somewhat academical, whereas the Indo- 
Soviet treaty of 1971 is a fact. Similarly, India’s stand on the 
issue of Soviet troops in Afghanistan has, forgive me for 


^; On Afghanistan, the USA does not appear to be aiming 
at the withdrawal of the Soviet troops as much as to 
subject the Russians to mounting politico-military costs. 
Even though Pakistan has a perfectly valid ri^t, in 
exercise of its national sovereignty, to align with the 
Amfieican objectives, it cannot but result in jeopardising 
the security of the entire .subcontinent. The Soviets have 
undoubtedly landed themselves in a political disaster in 
AfghaimtgOubut militarily it is no more than a stalemate in 
which, the Sstfiets cannot be forced to leave in the face of 
the pressure of insurgency, no matter whatever the quanti¬ 
ty and nature of sophisticated arms supplied to the rebels 
by the USA, that is, if Pakistan agrees to serve as a conduit. 
So far Pakiften has declined to assume this role. In this 
context the first priority should be to secure the withdrawal 
of the Soviet troops. If that becomes secondary to the 
exigencies of US global strategy, then this region may be 
faced with a fait accompli. 

A: This question has a marvellously twisted mosaic. The 
pattern is distorted because the lines are infirm I would 
not like here to pass judgment on the' United States’ aims, 
whatever they may be, but must reject immediately and 
with all the emphasis at my command the suggestion that 
there is any propensity on our part to align ourselves with 


If we could implement all the 
provisions of the Simla 
Ag reement in letter and sp;rit 
that itself would ensure 
permanent peace and friendsM] 
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A strong* Pakistan, both in terms 
ol economic well-being and 
defence capability, should be 
viewed as an asset by India, if all 
the good intentions you attribute 
to India are genuine. 


the objectives of US policies. 

I must also firmly repudiate the suggestion that the 
acquisition of arms by Pakistan from the United States will 
turn Pakistan into a conduit for American arms for the 
Afghan mujahideen. Pakistan under no circumstances will 
allow itself to be such a conduit. It has, however, every ri^t 
to strengthen its defence capability when it is faced with a 
difficult situation. Pakistan wishes to acquire urgently 
needed defence equipment by purchasing it from the 
United States, which is a traditional source for such 
shopping. The size of our purchases is obviously limited by 
the size of the resources at our disposal which bears no 
comparison with those of India. The mere prospect of 
Pakistan’s being able, after years of deprivation, to replace 
some of its obsolete defence equipment should not have 
caused the hue and cry in India which it has. A strong 
Pa)cistan both in terms of economic well-being and defence 
capability, should be viewed as an asset by India, if all the 
good intentions you attribute to India are genuine. 

One wrong assumption has led to another wrong assump¬ 
tion, that Pakistan may be jeopardising the security of the 
entire subcontinent. A more pertinent observation would 
be whether or not the intrusion of Soviet military power in 
our region, indirectly in the dismemberment of Pakistan in 
1971 and directly in the subversion of Afghanistan’s 
independent and honaligned status by the Soviet military 
intervention, are not the main factors in jeopardising the 
security of the subcontinent. Is it also not pertinent to ask 
whether India would not have been in a stronger moral 
position to pronounce unequivocally on the Soviet military 
intervention in Afghanistan, if it had not introduced its 
armed forces in East Pakistan under cover of the bilateral 
Indo-Sovict treaty of friendship of 1971? Pakistan contem¬ 
plates no such treaty with the United States. It has made it 
quite clear that any development in its relations with the 
United States must be compatible with its independent 
nonaligned status and membership of the Isl^ic Cqpfer- 
ence. Pakistan is certainly not entering into a milifary-aid 
relationship with the United States and there is no question 
of its giving bases on its tei;ritory to the Unite^States.. One 
of the imperatives of our foreign policy is never to get 
ourselves involved in any way whatsoever in the rivalry of 
the super powers. 

I regret to say that such generalizations show a remark¬ 
able twist of the imagination. I have already answered the 
main question in regard tO our policy towards Afghanistan 
in reply to an earlier question by you. We oppose the Soviet 
military intervention in Afghanistan on the oasis of princi¬ 
ples, and certainly not by military means—which is not 
even conceivable. We have good relations with the Soviet 
Union and wish to develop them further. The Afghanistan 
crisis is not of our making and constitutes an aberration in 
our relations with the Soviet Union which we hope would 
be corrected in due course by the logic of events. We have 
even the beginnings of a dialogue with the Soviet Union on 
the question of Afghanistan in which the United Nations 
secretary general is involved through his personal repre¬ 
sentative. 

I agree with you that the first priority should be to 
secure the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan. I 
have already stated in an earlier reply that the highest 
priority in our search for a negotiated settlement of the 
Afghanistan crisis is to bring tnis about. 

Q: How does Pakistan view itself in geo-strategic terms? 
In the regional sense, is it the front garden of the 
subcontinent opening out on West Asia, or is it the 
extension of West Asia into the subcontinent? Does any 


special privilege attach to repudiating Pakistan’s historical 
ties with the subcontinent? In any event, geographically 
Pakistan remains a part of the subcontinent, isn’t it? 

A; Pakistan is not merely an extension of the Middle 
East into South Asia nor the front garden of South Asia 
opening out on West Asia. It has a personality and identity 
of its own. Your question also implies that there is a 
contradiction between Pakistan’s links with its South Asian 
neighbours and its neighbours to the west. Pakistan has 
important ties and interests in both regions, and is making 
efforts to strengthen its coopeiation with both. In today’s 
world of fast communications and global interdependence 
it would be pedantic to fit any country in a geographical 
pigeonhole. 

Q: Pakistan is understandably interested in the security 
of the Gulf region. So is India. Pakistan’s primary emphasis 
is on Islamic bonds. Secular India’s principal Objective is 
security of a neighbouring region, because disturbed condi¬ 
tions in the Gulf cannot allow South Asia to live in peace. 
India has had very close relations with the Gulf countries. 
There really is no conflict in this sphere because of the 
policies of both India and Pakistan, proceeding from 
different premises, converge on a single objective. In the 
event should there not be close collaboration between the 
two countries in pursuit of the common objective? 

A: It is true that Pakistan has close Islamic bonds with 
countries in the Gulf region, but Pakistan is also, like India, 
a close neighbour of the countries in the area. Its interest in 
the security and peace of the region stems from both these 
considerations. However, we are committed to the Makka 
Declaration and have always supported the Gulf states’ 
position that the security of the region is the exclusive 
responsibility of the littoral states themselves, without 
outside interference. Pakistan is not a littoral state of the 
Gulf and has no role to play in ensuring the security of the 
region. The question of • collaborating with any other 
country for this purpose does not therefore arise. Our 
relations with the Gulf states are very fraternal. We wish 
them well, and do not view India’s efforts to develop good 
relations with them in a spirit of rivalry. 

Q: India and Pakistan today find themselves in a 
situation in which the geo-strategic imperatives have 
assumed a dimension that both have to take a fresh look at 
the whole gamut of factors which determine their rela¬ 
tionship. It is no longer possible for either of them to devise 
a security framework on the basis of looking away from 
each other, because in that event each of them has the 
capacity to render infructuous whatever the other seeks to 
achieve. Conceptually, in exercise of their national 
sovereignty they certainly have the right to do so, but do 
the geo-strategic imperatives admit of such an attitude? 

A: I entirely agree with you that the imperatives of the 
geo-political situation call for closer understanding be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan. Such an understanding must be 
based on a sympathetic appreciation of each other’s 
security concerns, but it must also reflect full respect for 
the principle of sovereign equality,which implies that each 
country is free to develop and maintain friendly relations 
with a variety of countries. Friendship with any country 
should not be directed against any other country. That is, in 
fact, the essence of nonalignment. 

Pakistan undoubtedly has the right to seek arms from 
the USA or anywhere else—so has India. But when all 
that has been said, the question still remains that security 
encompasses a lot more than collection of arms and 
ammunition. The point to appreciate is that India and 
Pakistan ire natural partners in the the geo-strategic sense. 
Pakistan is the extension of India’s defence,while India has 
the depth and infrastructure, body and lhass, technolo^ 
and resources without, which Pakistan cannot sustain its 
defence should a threat emerge from outside the subconti¬ 
nent. There are of course political impediments, but a 
careful look at the /actors Involved would bear out that 
there is neither an issue nor a cause over which either of 
them has anything to gain by opting for an armed conflict. 
Is it not desirable for our two countries to reconcile with the 
logic of this situation.’ 

A: I am glad that you appreciate that both Pakistan and 
India have an equal right as sovereign states **' '•'•oiiii* 




military supplies from whatever source they consider 
necessary for their d^ence. If you look at the record this 
has been precisely our position. What we do not understand 
is why India wants to deny this right to Pakistan. This 
t eflects an adversary perception of Pakistan on India’s part 
■vhich contradicts your statement that the two countries are 
.'latural partners in a geo-strategic sense. If the logic of your 
statement should find greater acceptance in India things 
would be far better in the subcontinent. Unfortunately, 
statements continue to come forth from your country which 
(Jo not contribute to the process of confidence-building 
which is so necessary if our countries and peoples are to 
co-exist as good neighbours. 

Q; Pakistan is an important littoral state of the Indian 
Ocean. From that point of view how do you view the US 
build-up in the Diego Garcia and the Soviet naval presence 
in the Indian Ocean? Would nor the super power rivalry in 
this region get further accentuated as a result of the US bid 
for 'strategic consensus’? 

A: Pakistan’s policy on the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace has been clearly enunciated and reiterated at the 
United Nations. There are two essential ingredients of this 
policy: Firstly, all great power rivalry must be eliminated 
h'om this area and, secondly, the littoral states must 
simultaneously evolve a regime which would ensure the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and political independ¬ 
ence of the littoral and hinterland states and ensure that no 
one state acquires a status of hegemony in the area. Within 
this framework there is no place for a US bid for a 
‘ strategic consensus’ nor for Soviet naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Q: Last year when President Carter rushed to offer aid to 
Pakistan, Your Excellency had expressed Pakistan's reluct¬ 
ance to accept if without careful consideration of what it 
involved so that your “national interests do not get violated 
by, or are not in conflict with the US interest. ” Are you now 
satisfied on this count? 

A; We subjected (last year’s) offer to careful scrutiny 
and found it wanting both in credibility and durability. The 
Reagan administration has made a new offer which is an 
improvement, and is being equally carefully examined. As I 
have said earlier, our acceptance or rejection of it would 
depend on whether or not we consider it to be supportive 
(or disruptive) of our independent nonaligned status and 
our membership of the Islamic Conference. 

Q: Whatever role has been earmarked for Pakistan by 
the USA in its objective of building up a ‘strategic 
consensus’ in the Gulf region, there can he no doubt that 
the determining factor will be the global strategy of the 
USA in supersession of whatever objectives Pakistan might 
have in opting to join this arrangement. A number ol US 
strategists have openly discussed the possibility that the 
US.might have to physically intervene in the Gulf even 
though the countries of the region have refused to ac¬ 
quiesce in this concept. The other US interest is to have 
homeport facilities in the region, possibly in Pakistan. 
What happens if the US seeks from Pakistan some quid pro 
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We have even the beginnings of a 
dialogue with the Soviet Union on 
the question of. Afghanistan in 
which the UN secretary general 
is involved through his personal 
representative. 


quo which is not consistent with your membership of the 
nonaligned movement? 

A; Your concern about the US objective of including 
Pakistan in a strategic consensus in the Gulf region, or 
seeking homeport facilities in Pakistan, has been a recur¬ 
ring theme of your questions. This should not be so. I have 
repeatedly stated that Pakistan is a signatory of the Mecca 
Declaration which rules out its participation in any 
strategic consensus of the kind you speak of. 1 would 
reiterate this position once again and reaffirm that the 
question does not arise of our conceding any bases to the 
United States since that would be inconsistent with our 
membership of the nonaligned movement. 

Q: The USA is seeking to evolve a ‘strategic consensus’ 
in the Gulf as part of its global strategy. The Soviet Union 
would not countenance that. Even before the concept has 
unfolded in concrete terms, the crisis in Lebanon created 
by the Israeli instransi^ence has demonstrated the tenuous 
basis of the US assumption. Saudi Arabia has backed Syria 
unmindful of the latter’s military links with the Soviet 
Union. How does Pakistan evaluate the situation develop¬ 
ing in Lebanon? 

A; We are deeply concerned at the present strife in 
Lebanon, the blame for which rests entirely with Israel. The 
crisis in Lebanon has been stirred up by the Zionist entity 
who by inciting communal tensions wishes to browbeat 
Syria and establish its hegemohy over the whole region, 
particularly Lebanon. The problem in Lebanon is not of a 
sectarian nature as Israel attempts to portray and exploit it, 
but of reaffirming Lebanon’s unity, sovereignty and inde¬ 
pendence. Pakistan fully supports the efforts of the Arab 
countries in this regard. 

Q: The US loans for purchase of arms are going to add 
substantially to Pakistan’s national debt liability. At the 
close of last fiscal year it stood at around SIO billion. In 
1979 US refusal to accommodate Pakistan on debt resche- 
duiiWg^cfy^d a situation where the inflow of fresh foreign 
aid was around 800 million dollars and the outflow was 720 
million dpjlars, resulting in a serious economic crisis for 
PakistaVi. the pressure hh^ eased because the US is 
interested in iccommodating PaiHstan. But if Pakistan falls 
out of step with the US the 1979 situation can be recreated. 
Does this not introduce an element of uncertainty for 
Pakistan? 

A: Whllt’Jt is true that Pakistan, like many other 
developing countries, faces an enormous economic ploblem 
on account of servicing of its debts, there are a number of 
unacceptable and fallacious premises on which this ques¬ 
tion is based. The entire discussion between the US and 
Pakistan centres around the principles on which a bilateral 
relationship is going to be built. If, as I have said elsewhere, 
the US accepts and indeed shows respect for Pakistan’s 
policy of nonalignment and for its commitments to the 
Islamic world, the US cannot expect that Pakistan will form 
part of what is called the strategic consensus. NAM and the 
OIC are dedicated to evolving common grounds between 
their members which steer clear of super power rivalries. 
The governments of USA and Pakistan have both indicated 
that clearly defined perceptions must constitute the basis 
for their relationship so that room for uncertainty is 
eliminated as far as possible. We do not therefore antici¬ 
pate the kind of situation that you envisage. 


A few months back Mrs Gandhi wrote to you 
underscoring India’s commitment to Pakistan's national 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. This does not seem to 
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have had any significant impact on the media, more 
particularly the government-owned media. Earlier this 
month, Mrs Gandhi made highly conciliatory statements in 
the course of an interview with Mr M. B. Naqvi of the daily, 
Muslim. For that Mrs Gandhi has been accused by the 
paper editorially of double-talk and double-think. If she 
says nothing, she is termed cold and aloot. If she comes 
forth with sentiments of goodwill, she is dubbed clever. In 
such circumstances, how does one proceed? 

A: This question is most unfortunately worded and could 
lure one into passing judgments on the credibility of the 
media, or, worse, of Prime Minister Gandhi herself. We 
have great respect for Mrs Indira Gandhi and would wish 
her to take a more sympathetic view of Pakistan, its 
problems and its policies, which exclude ill-will towards 
India. The Prime Minister has made many statements in 
which talk of war has been rather a prominent feature. 
Thgre have been similar bellicose statements from a 
number of well-placed Indian commentators. These have 
evoked responses from our media, sometimes of matching 
acerbity. All I can say is that Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
must be left alone to create her own image in Pakistan by 
the quality of her statements. 

Q: Going by the comment in the media, there seems to be 
a widely-held belief in Fakistan that India does not want 
Pakistan to continue as a nation. Would you, Mr President, 
comment on the validity of the theory that India is out to 
destrov Pakistan in pursuit of the mythical objective of 
‘Akhand Bharat’.^ Incidentally, this is a phrase more 
prevalent in Pakistan than in India, where annulment of 
partition is not even a subject of small-talk, leave alone 
serious discussion. 

A: Fears in regard to India’s intentions orginate in the 
written and spoken words of opinion-makers in India You 
are aware of the recent statements critical of Pakistan 
which have appeared in your prestigious press and un¬ 
friendly utterances by well-known personalities known to 
be close to the Prime Minister. Less of such statements 
would produce more of the kind of responses in Pakistan 
which you. cherish. 

Q: Purely as a poIiticaFlIrrangement, India has no reason 
to he unhappy with the division of the subcontinent into 
Bangladesh, India and Pakistan. The three-nation polity is 
entirely feasible and perfectly viable. However, geo- 
strategically, this land mass very much remains indivcsible 
During the last 34 years, the strategic environment of the 
subcontinent as a whole was, by and large, peaceful and 
free from turmoil; so India and Pakistan could pursue 
whatever course they desired, even if it brought them into 
mutual conflicts, or resulted in estrangement and isolation 
from each other. But has it not already become impossible 
to continue on that basi.s? 

A; I agree with you that the change in th^ geo-political 
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situation resulting from the developments in Afghanistan 
calls for closer lelations between the countries of South 
Asia. We should try to build an atmosphere in which the.se 
countiies do not feel threatened by each other but view 
each other’s strength as their own. A strong Pakistan should 
be seen as a bulwark for India and not as a threat. 

Q. The Simla Agreement was evolved to deal with the 
aftermath of the 1971 war. In doing that, it worked out a 
framework for the normalisation of bilateral relations. 
Meanwhile, there are new developments which require a 
much larger framework of cooperation between the two 
countries if they are not to drift apart down the slippery 
path of antagonism. Your comments plea.se? 

A: I feel that the Simla Agreement provided an adequate 
and a comprehensive framework for the normalisation of 
Indo-Pakistan relations. This Agreement has worked satis¬ 
factorily over the past 8 or 9 years and should continue to 
guide our efforts to bring the two countries closer together. 
It is not clear what you mean by a larger framework. If we 
could implement all the provisions of the Simla Agreement 
in letter and in spirit that itself would ensure permanent 
l>eace and friendship between our two countries. It is 
(tremature to talk of a larger framework when the existing 
tiamework has yet to reach fulfilment. 

Q: Thirtyfour years after partition, India and Pakistan 
have neither a cause nor an issue whiclj^should keep them 
in conflict with each other. But certain emotional hang ups 
are still operating. What can be done by the governments of 
the two countries so that they build up mutual confidence 
and dispel each other’s apprehensions? 

A: The Simla Agreement, for which Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi must take full credit, rules out war as a 
means for settling disputes between Pakistan and India. 
Both countries are committed under this agreement to seek 
peaceful settlement of outstanding issues. Emotional hang¬ 
ups are prolonged and mistrust and suspicions are kept 
alive by the continuing lack of a mutually satisfac^j^ 




^ settlement of divisive issues. Such a situation lends itself 
f also to political exploitation by interested parties. 

While the process of dialogue between our two countries 
continues, it is best in my view that the two sides eschew 
statements which deliberately create a sense of crisis. On 
the positive side, the atmosphere of relations between the 
two countries would be greatly improved if India adopts a 
rational attitude towards Pakistan’s legitimate efforts to 
acquire a defence capability commensurate with the de¬ 
veloping threats to its security. Pakistan is the smaller 
country and has neither the desire nor the capacity to build 
a military strength in competition or rivalry with India. 
India should realize that even if our current talks with the 
United States yield the maximum expected results, Pakis¬ 
tan in the course of the next five years would have acquired 
a limited defence capability, through purchases only, 
equivalent to l/5th of India’s acquisition of the most 
modern military equipment in the past three years and that 
which has already been contracted for and will be received 
in the near future. All this would be in addition to India’s 
vast indigenous production capacity. As against this, the 
arms embargoes imposed in the past by the United States 
have severely restricted Pakistan’s efforts to acquire any 
defence equipment from US sources worth mentioning 
during the past five years. 

If the factual position of the capabilities and intentions 
ot each country is conveyed accurately and in a forthright 
manner to its people, we should hear less of the talk of war 
or prophecies of impending doom. The political leadership 
as well as the media on both sides have a vital role to play in 
educating public opinion on the right lines. Facts, respons¬ 
ibly presented, would automatically correct the distorted 
images seen through the emotional looking glass. 

Q: One of the psychological impediments in building up 
mutual confidence is the feeling in Pakistan that closer 
relations between the two,' countries would erode her 
national sovereignty. There is no rational justification for 
that. Would you agree that the many common links of 
culture, heritage, history, geography, language and shared 
oriental values are not incompatible with the fact of three 
sovereign nations inhabiting the subcontinent? 

A: Culture, heritage, history, geography, language and 
values, like the seas and the oceans, can unite or divide 
depending on your capacities and intentions in regard to 
their use. Pakistan and India have indeed a great deal in 
common in all these fields which provide a firm foundation 
for the development of a mutually supportive relationship. 

• A great responsibility rests on the political leadership and 
opinion-making agencies of our two countries to exploit the 
potentialities of these powerful factors in a positive man¬ 
ner. We live in a world of hard realities where the richer 
side of our heritage is often sacrificed at the altar of 
political ambitions. When we have made a correct apprecia¬ 
tion of a problem, we have already taken the first positive 
step towards its solution. I assure you that Pakistan has 
enough self confidence to enter into a mutually beneficial 
relationship with India, provided India fulfils its obliga¬ 
tions as the largest country in South Asia to act and speak 
in a manner which would induce a sense of confidence and 
security in its smaller neighbours. 

Q: The pace of cultural exchanges between India and 
Pakistan has been utterly disappointing. The intellectuals 
of the two countries have to interact through the academic , 
institutions and intellectuals of the USA, the UK and 
Europe. Should there not be seminars with intellectuals 
from both countries to probe the underlying causes which 
prevent the two countries from coming closer in brotherly 
relations? , . , . , , 

A: We have already touched upon the subject of culture 
and related fields in the context of an earlier question by 
you. You would agree with me that the extent and range of . 
contacts between our peoples in the fields of travel, 
exports, literary activities and music, and exchange of visits 
by officials, politicians and journalists alike have greatly 
increased since my government assumed office. We shall 
continue our endeavours in this direction and have no 
doubt that such exchanges would further increase in 
response to the overall improvement in the atmosphere of 
the relations Ij^etween our two countries which we keenly 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH, celebrated journalist, 
novelist, historian and Urdu-lover, took on the 
challenging task of translating Shikwa and 
Jawab-i-Shikwa, two of the most famous and 
controversial poems of I)r Sir Muhammad Iqbal, 
the greatest Urdu philosopher-poet. Khushwant 
Singh explains that “/ have translated these two • 
poems as part-payment of the debt of gratitude I felt 
I owed to Iqbal for once again offering me the 
priceless gems of the Urdu language. ” The book 
Shikwa & Jawab-i-Shikwa, Complaint and Answer, 
Iqbal's Dialogue with Allah, has been published by 
Oxford University Press (Rs.25). We reproduce here 
the Shikwa in English: the translation has been 
hailed as a major achievement. 
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T he Complaint’ was first recited by Iqbal in 1909 
at a gathering of the Anjuman-i-Himayat>i-Islam 
in Lanore. it created a sensation. It has ever since 
remained one of his most controversial 
compositions: as pa.ssionateiy lauded by its 
, 11 .my admirers as it has been criticized by others. Though 
,,,ilv a lew have expressed reservations about its poetic 
(jiuilities there are many who question its message. While 
l.iuding the achievements of Muslim warriors and the 
(ivilizing role of Islam, the poet also reveals a not-too-veiled 
(onlempt for non-Muslims, particularly Hindus. Shikwa may 
|i(> regarded as the first manifesto of the two-nation theory 
which was later elaborated in detail bv Chaudhari Rahmat Ali 
, 111(1 accepted as the basis of the foundation of a separate stale 
lor the Muslims (Pakistan) by Mohammad Ali Jinnah. At the 
iiine the poem was published, orthodox Muslims also 
olijecfed to some of the vocabulary u.sed by Iqbal, particularly 
Mie use of the word hariaee (unfaithful) for God. Iqbal was 
•liviously conscious of this charge against him when,four 
vr.irs later he composed fawab-i-Sbikwa. supposedly a reply 
liv Allah to his complaint. 

The theme of Sbikwa is the poet’s complaint against Allah 
l(ir having been unfair to the Muslim community. Alter 
tendering an apology (stanzas 1 and 2) for the audacity ol 
.uldrcssing Allah, the poet goes on to protest that if it had not 
lieeii for the Muslims the messsage of the unity of Godhead 
would not have spread in the world (3) and worshippers of 
iilols and trees would have continued to flourish and different 
raccs-and religions remained indifferent (4 and 5) It was the 
Muslims who carried the all-conquering sword of Islam across 
the African deserts into Europe (6). They did not do .so to- 
ai^quire wealth or domain but only to glorify the name of God 
(7). They fought against heavy odds (8). but carried everything 
from Iran to Rome before them (9). Were there any other 
people in the world save the Muslims who had thus .sohi their 
lives for no cause other than restoring the greatness of God. 
(10)? What greater proof of their dedication to the cause could 
there be than the fact that even in the midst of a battle 
Muslims laid aside their arms to turn to Mecca when it was 
the lime to pray! And irrespective of their status in life kings 
and commoners stood shoulder to shoulder in one line to pray 
(11)' It was becau.se of this single-minded devotion to God 



that they were able to extend their conquests to the furthest 
extremities of the world known to them (12). 

The poet a.sserts that it was the Muslims who liberated 
mankind from slavery, maintained the sanctity of the Kaaba 
and adhered to the injunctions of the Koran. If they could be 
accused of breach of faith, hadn't Allah also been untrue to 
them (13)? 

The poet laments the decline of Muslim power and the. 
taunts that Muslim-haters fling at them (14 and 15). He is not 
so much bothered by the fact that infidels enjoy the good 
things of life; but is piqued by the fact that while infidels get 
everything here and now Muslims are promised reward after 
they are dead (16). He wonders why wnen Allah’s bounty is 
limitless, Muslims should remain poor (17). Or, why Allah 
bestows fayour on people who do not believe in Him (18). 
Although Muslims are no longer seen in the mehfils of the 
Lord (191, they remain as faithful as ever and are surpriised 
that Allah should be angry with them (20). Can it be said that 
Muslims have forgotten the teachings of the Prophet or 
abandoned the traditions started by Him and relapsed into 
worshipping idols (21)? 

The Muslim’s love for Allah may not be as it was in the 
days gone by but that is nut reason enough for Him to abandon 
them and turn to strangers (22). They are still made of the stuff 
that could be ignited by the Eternal Flame (23), and if only 
God turned His gracious eyes on them, the old passion would 
be rekindled (24). As it is strangers have the world's garden to 
themselves while poor Muslims sit forlornly and await His 
coining (25); they are like withered flowers but could come 
into bloom again; they are like Moses awaiting the light on 
Mount Sinai (26). 

The poet beseeches the Lord to lighten the burden on 
Mu.slim.s, once again raise them to supreme heights and 
liberate them from the taint of idolatry (27). The garden of 
Islam is in a shambles. Only one bulbul (the poet) sings away 
lost in its own .song’s rapture (28) While all other birds have 
flown away and the trees have shed their leaves, the poet 
remains immune to changes of the seasons Al.is! if there were, 
someone to listen to his song (29) There is no )oy of living 
except chewing the cud of past memories. Maybe someone 
will liearken to the poet’s melody (30). The poem ends with a 
note of. hope promising a new pact of faith with .Allah (31). 
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Why must I forever lose, forever forgo profit that is my due, 
.Sunk in the gloom of evenings past, no plans for the morrow 
inirsue. 

Why must I all attentive be to the nightingale's lament. 
Friend, am I as dumb as a flower? Must I remain silent? 
My theme makes me bold, makes my tongue more eloquent. 
Dust fills niy mouth, against Allah I make complaint. 


||Vc won renown for submitting to Your will—anil it is so: 
TVe speak out now, we are compelled to repeat our tale of woe. 
We are like the silent lute wliosc chords are full of voice; 
When grief wells up to our lips, we speak; we have no choice. 
Lord God! We are Your faithful servants, for a while with us 
boar. 

It is in our nature to always praise You, a small plaint also 
hear 


That Your Presence was primal from the beginning of time is 
tiue; 

I'lie ro.se also adorned the garden but of its fragrance no one 
Lnew, 

Instice is all we ask for: You are perfect, You are benevolent. 
II there were no breeze, how could the rose have spread its 
scent? 

We Your people were dispersed, no .solace could we find. 
Gr, would Your Beloved’s' following have gone out of its 
"and? 


^lore our time, a strange sight was the world You had made; 
Some worshipped stone idols, others bowed to trees and 
Pfaynd’. 



Acc.iistomed to believing what they saw, the people's vision 
wasn't free. 

How then could anyone believe in a God he couldn’t see? 
Do you know of anyone. Lord, who then took Your Name? I 
a.sk. 

It was the muscle in the Muslim's arms that did Your task. 
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Here on this earth were settled the .Seliuqs and the Turanians, 
1'he Chinese lived in China, in Iran lived the Sassanians. 
The Greeks flourished in their allotted regions. 

In this very world lived the lews and Christians. 

But who did draw their swords in Your Name and fight? 
When things had gone wrong, who put them right? 
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Of all the brave warriors, there were none but only wo. 
Who fought Your battles on land and often on the sea. 
Our calls to prayer rang out from the churches of European 
lands 

And floated across Africa's scorching desert sands. 

We ruled the world, but regal glories our eyes disdained. 
Under the shades of glittering sabres Your creed we 
proclaimed. 
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All we lived for was to battle; we bore the troubles that came. 
And laid down our lives for the glory of Your Name. 

We never used our strength to conquer or extend domain. 
Would we have played with our lives for nothing but worldly 
gain? 

If our people had run after earth’s goods and gold. 

Need they have smashed idols, and not idols sold? 

'Th(t BhIovviJ to PrupKel Muhammad 



Once in the fray, firnt we stood our ground, never did we 

^he mos* lion-hearted of our foes reeled back and fled the 
field. ■ ' 

Those who rose againilt You, against them we turned our ire. 
What cared we for their sabres? Wo fought against canon fire. 
On every human heart the image of Your oneness we drew. 
Beneath the dagger’s point, we proclaimed Your message true. 
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You tell us who were they who pulled down the gates of 
Khyber?’ 

Who were they that reduced the city that was the pride of 
Caesar? 

Fake gods that men had made, who did break and shatter? 
Who routed infidel armies and destroyed them with bloody 
slaughter? 

Who put out and madeacoid the ‘sacred’ fiame^ in Iran? 
Who retold the story of the one God, Yazdan? 
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Who were the people who asked only for You and no other? 
And for You aid fight battles and travails suffer? 

Whose world-conquering swords spread the might over one 
and all? 

Who stirred mankind with Allah-o-Akbar’s clarion call'’ 
Whose dread bent stone idols into fearful submission? 
They fell on their faces confessing, ’God is One, the Only 
One! ’ 

11 

In the midst of raging battle if the time came to pray, 
Hejazis turned to Mecca, kissed the earth and ceased from 
fray. 

Sultan and slave in single file stood side by side, 

The'n no servant was nor master, nothing did them divide. 
Between serf and lord, needy and rich, difference there was 
none. 

When they appeared in Your court, they came as equals and 
one. 
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In this banquet hall of time and space, from dawn to dusk we 
spent. 

Filled with the wine of faith, like goblets round we went. 
Over hills and plains wo took Your message: this was our task. 
Do you know of an occasion we failed You? is all we ask. 
Over wastes and wildernesses of land and sea, 

Into the Atlantic Ocean' we galloped on our steed. 

13 

We blotted out the smear of falsehood from the pages of 
history. 

We freed mankind from the chains of slavery. 

The floors of Your Kaaba with our foreheads we swept. 
The Koran you sent us we clasped to our breast 
F,ven so you accuse us of lack of faith on our part- 
If we lacked faith, you did little to win our heart. 

14 

There are people of other faiths, some of them transgressors. 
Some are humble; drqnk with the spirit of arrogance are 
others. 

Some arc indolent, some ignorant, some endowed with brain. 
Hundreds of others there are who even despair of Your Name. 
Your blessings are showered on homes of unbelievers, 
strangers all. 

Only on the poor Muslim, Your wrath like lightning falls. 

15 

In the temples of idolatry, the idols .say, ‘The Muslims are 
gone!’ 

They reioice that the guardians of the Kaaba have withdrawn. 
From the world’s caravanserais singing camel-drivers have 
vanished: 

The Koran tucked under their arms they have departed. 
These infidels smirk and snigger at us, are You aware? 
For the message of Your oneness, do "You anymore care? 
20 



Mosaics decorating the portico of the Great Mosque of 
Damascus, Syria, 715. • 
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Our complaint is not that they are rich, that their coffers 
overflow; 

They who have no manners and of polite speech nothing 
know. 

What injustice! Here, and now are houris and palaces to 
infidels given; 

While the poor Muslim is promised houris only after he goes 
to heaven. 

Neither favour nor kindness is shown towards us anymore; 
Where is the affection You showed us in the days of yore? 

17 I 

Why amongst Muslims is worldly wealth rarely found? 
Great is Your power beyond measure, without bound, 

If it were Your will, water would bubble forth from the bosom 
of arid land. 

And the traveller lashed by waves of mirages in the sand. 
Our lot is strangers’ taunts, ill-repute and’ penury: 

Must disgrace be our lot who gave their lives for You? 

18 

Now on strangers does* the world bestow its favours and 
esteem. 

All we have been left with is a phantom world and a dream 
Others have taken over the world, our days are done; 

Say not then, ‘None in the world believed God there Is but 
one! 

All we live for is to hear the world resound with Your name: 
How can it be that the saqi goes but the goblets remain? 

19 A 

Your mehfil is dissolved, those who loved you are also gone: 
No sighs through the nights of longing, no lamenting at dawn. 
We gave our hearts to You, took the wages You did bestow; 
But liardlv had we taken our seats. You ordered us to go. 
A.i lovers we came, as lovers departed with promise tor 
tomorrow. 

Now search lor us with the light that on Your radiant face 

does glow. , ' . , 

20 

Leila’s' love Isas intense, Qais desires her evermore. 

On Nejd’s hills and dale^, the deer swift-footed as before. 
The same love beats in the heart, beauty is as bewitching and. 
magical. 

Your messenger Ahmed's following Itlll' abides, Your 
presence is eternal 

'Khvbcr was a stronghold of lewish tilbef near Madina and was captuiad by Haml All 
iha Prophnt’s cousin and lon-ln-lsw , 

'This rairrs lu the sacred flama wiintilppsd by Ihp ^roaitrlant ot Potgla. 

' Hvhr-i-Zulmul When Arab conqutrort came lo ^ wssMmmott shqraf ot Africa which 
they oonsidared Iha and ot tha ablth, tbay aM said to bava axclaliped, ’Groat God) Ha” 
there been land fuithat wo Woajd nova pqnquond K li| Your wm*,- .. . 

’ rills refers to the lamoua lovq plassiciot Mlf Odd M»)rM»n (ataq kttaiS'P'as 
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Interior of the Great Mosque of Cordoba, Spain, begun 785. 
The building is now a Christian cathedral 


Neither rhyme nor reason has Your displeasure, what does it 
mean? 

On the faithful is Your angry eye of censure! What does it 
mean? 

21 

Did we abandon You or Your Arab messenger forsake? 
Did we trade in making idols? Did we not idols break? 
Did we forsake love because of the anguish with which it's 
fought? 

Give up the traditions of Salman,’ forget what Ovais Qarani ^ 
taught? 

‘the flame of Allah's greatness still in our hearts we nourish. 
The life of Bilal^ the Ethioo remains the model that we 
cherish. 

22 

Our love may not be what it was, nor told with the same 
blandishments; 

We may not tread the same path of submission, nor the same 
way 

give consent. 

Our hearts are troubled, their compass needles from Mecca 
may 

have swerved. 

Perhaps the old laws of faithfulness we may not have fully 
observed. 

But sometimes towards us, at times to others you have 
affection 
shown. 

It's not something one should say. You too have not been true 
to 

Your own. 
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On Faran’s* sunimit You gave religion its final shajae and 
form; 

With a single gesture You carried a thousand hearts by storm. 
You fired with zeal the pursuit of love which was our aim; 
The beauty of Your burning cheeks set the entire mehfil 
aflame. 

Why today no sparks smoulder in our bosoms at all? 

We are the same Inflammable stuff, don’t You recall? 

24 

The valley of Ncjd no longer rings with the sound of Qais’ 
chains; 

No more is he crazed to glimpse Leila's litter, no more his eyes 
he strains. 

We have tost the daring of former days, we are not the same. 
Our hearts are cold. 

You are no longer the spirit of the mehfil, ruin is on our 
household. 

O happy day, return a hundred times with all Your grace! 
Drop Your veil and let us gaze upon your lovely face. 


Strangers revel in the garden, beside a stream they are sittlngi;'|; 
Wine goblet,s in their hands, hearing the cuckoo sindng. 
Far from the garden, far away from its notes of revmry, "q 
Your lovers sit by themselves awaiting the moment to pratsa? 
You. 

Rekindle in Your moths passion to burn themselves on the; 
flame; 

Bid the old lightning strike, brand our breasts with Youtr 
name. 
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A lost and wandering people towards Hejaz turn their lon^ng < 
eyes, ] 

As a wingless bulbul takes to wing for the love of open skies. ; 
Every bud in the garden longs to bloom to release the-i 
fragrance in i 

its body, . 

So awaits the lute the plectrum, touch its chords, listen to its 
melody. 

Impatient and agitated are notes to burst forth from the 
strings; 

The mountain of Moses trembles eagerly to be ignited by 
Your lightning. I 

27 1 

A people You had blessed, lighten the burdens they bear, ’ 
Raise tne poor down-trodden ant and make it Solomon’s peer. ' 
Make abundant that rare commodity love, so that all may buy 
and sell, 

Convert to Islam India’s millions who still in temples dWell.; 
Long have we suffered, sec how grief’s blood flows down the ; 
drain, ■ 

From a heart pierced by the scalpel, hear this cry of pain. ' 


28 i 

The scent of the rose stole out, and the garden's secret is * 
betrayed. • 

What calamity! a flower itself should the traitor's role havel 
played. • 

The lute of the garden is broken, the season ol flowers gone, i 
Trees’ branches are bare, the garden’s songsters have flown. I 
Remains alone the bulbul, in its song’s mptures lost. * 
Its breast is full of melodies that are still tempest-tossed. 

29 { 

The ring-doves have left the cypre.ss and fr(>m its garden * 
flown; • 

Flowers have shed their petals which are at random strewn. * 
The beaten paths of the garden lie desolate and forlorn; | 
Branches are stripped of leaves that they once had worn. • 
He alone from the chains of changing seasons remained I 
unbent; ? 

Alas' not one there was in the garden to hear his lament. ‘ 

30 t 

In giving up our lives there is no gladness, nor is there joy inr 
living; 

The only pleasuie is in writing verse and in our own heart’s! 

blood drinking • 

My mind’s mirror is studded with many gems sparklingi 
bright; / 

In my breast are locked visions aching to burst into light.’ 
But there are none in the garden with eyes to attest; , 

Not one bleeding tulip bearing a si.ar within its breast. •* 

31 J 

Let the lament ol this lonely bulbul pierce the hearts of all,* 
Arouse the hearts ol the sleeping, with this mv clarion call.t 
Translused with fresh blood, a new compact of faith we'llf 
sign 

Let our he.irts thirst again for a -sip of the vintage wine. 1; 
What if the pitcher be Persiiin, from Hejaz is the wine I .serve.*] 
What if the song be Indian, it is Heja/.i in its verve. t; 

- jj 

'SHimttii Kitrsi whs ait Irantan itra'worshippnr who was uuivortptl (o Ulam by 
Prophet artd a closo companion 

^Ovais Qarani of Yemen who mtxTHtcd after the death of ttie Prophet and h rateiL 
omoHRSt his Ta6iyin*fo)lowers * 

an Abysainian slave who became a close companion ot the Prophet end eam«4| 
renown for nis loud and melodious cells to prayer, azan 
^Mnuiitulii tn SiiMit 
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'*Mrs Gandhi can give 
me the heystmdsteep” 

ARUN SHOURIE had lunctj with Karnataka chief minister R. Gundu Rao in Bangalore on 
29 May. And during that lunch, the irrepressible CM spoke with unusual frankness about 
what he thought of cabinet ministers, why Mrs Gandhi trusts him—and who would 

succeed Mrs Gandhi 


A 


mung your party’s 
chief ministers,” I 
asked, “who has 
reason to feel most 


"And who should be feeling most 
insecure?” 

“Pahadia.” 

That is Gundu Rao giving you the 
news. 

It IS not often that chief ministers 


call me over (of lunch. But on Friday, 
29 May, one did. Courtesy F. M. Khan, 
the MP, next to who some thoughtful 
lA official seated me on a flight from 
Delhi to Bangalore. "You must see me 
and the chief minister,” he had said as 
we parted, his strong men having 
lifted not just his bag but mine to the 


airport. 

And so It was that, as Gundu Rao’s 
press secretary told me later, at 
Khan’s prompting Gundu Rao’s office 
summoned me to lunch with him. A 


substantial meal—.several liveried 


attendants, three varieties of meat, 
fish, biryani, assorted 

vegetables.,..and for dessert 
pineapple, mango as well as rasmalai. 
Can T complain. 

Khan was there, as was Gundu 
Rao’s press secretary, a young man till 
recently with UNI, and The Indian 
Express chief reporter in Bangalore. 

A big man with the thick jowls and 
heavy build so favoured by our film 
makers in the south, Gundu Rao was 
not as ferocious as I would have 


imagined from his outbursts at 
pressmen. “They lead contemptible 
Jives,” he had said, "instead of leading 
such lives they should drown 
themselves in the Bay of Bengal or the 
Arabian Sea...” Not ferocious at all, in 
fact an amiable fellow with little guile; 
the sort it seemed to me, who would be 
kept by the company he keeps. Baby- 
elephantish, I thought; an impression 
heightened by the ambling gait that, 
with flesh, comes to mark our 
politicians as soon as they alight in 
office. Gajagamane, as Kalidasa would 
say! 

F. M. Khan, on the other hand, 
could be your neighbour next door. 


non descript as a man in his trade and 
with his reputation should be. (He was 
gracious enough to club his reputation 
and mine—“notorious in each other’s 
eyes,” he said). 

But to get back to the news. For the 
news isn’t just that Gundu Rao feels 
he has nothing to fear, but why he 
feels thus; not that he too says there is 
hardly a minister in the central 
cabinet worth the name but that why. 
iilspite of this being the case, almost 
everyone will survive; not that he talks 
and brags so freely to a stranger, but 
that what he, a man presiding over a 
state of over thirty million, says over 
an hour and a, half doesn’t quite 
measure up to an adolescent’s mental 
level. 

“And who is secure at the centre?” 

"Venkataraman,” he said, and after 
a pause, “also Narasimha Rao.” 

“No one else?” 

“Pranab Mukherjee; he is.” 1 
wasn’t surprised; the buying and 
selling kind, I thought....“Also,” (and I 
must say this name wasn’t even in my 
subconscious, but that just shows you 
how closely these fellows watch Mrs 
Gandhi's eyebrows and how careless 


“Cabinet ministers, 
while they don't solve 
any problems, at least 
they don't create prob¬ 
lems for her. Veeren- 
dra Patil, she keeps 
him ... What can he do? 
He can't go back to 
Janata. He can't use 
his caste at the centre. 
So she keeps him, a 
snake without teeth 
...Even if he tries to 
bite he can't •oe He is 
fust a packet of 

cigarettes." 

0 _ 


we are) “Bhishma Narain Singh and 
Stephen.” 

“Stephen? But he is such a.. ” I had 
just about half uttered “lout” when 
Gundu Rao rushed to explain all. 
“Kerala politics,” Gundu Rao said. 
“Who else is there from Kerala? I 
know how keen she was to get him 
back in Parliament when he lost in 
Delhi. That is why I arranged 
Gulbarga. No one else from Kerala,” 
he concluded, lighting his Dunhill 
cigarette. 

“Does Mrs Gundhi talk freely to 
you about these things'-’” I asked. 

“Oh yes, freely. Just day before 
yesterday, I was in Delhi and she 
talked to me for forty minutes.” 

“She is not dictatorial, as many 
people say.” That was F. M. Khan. “In 
fact she is very jovial, joking. She lets 
everybody speak freely at executive 
committee meetings, even open 
sessions.” He was in his elements now, 
so I did not interrupt him with my 
theories of why she lets everyone 
talk...“Even I am more dictatorial than 
she is,” Khan went on. 

“His enemies call him Field 
Marshal Khan,” said Raghavan, the 
local chief reporter of Indian Express. 

“No, no, not just my enemies, my 
friends too,” he said with visible 
relish. 

“His enemies call him what you 
said. His friends,” said his friend 
Gundu Rao, “call him Father-Mother 
Khan.” 

I was back to Gundu Rao, “Are you 
close to her (Mrs Gandhi)?” “Yes, 
yes, close. Family reasons, government 
reasons. Political reasons.” 

“So you aren’t feeling insecure?" 
“No.” 

“What accounts for y5ur security?” 
“She trusts me. Who else can she 
trust in the south? Of the four statM, 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala are not with 
us. So it is Anjiah or me. Who else can 
she trust?” 

That was a bit much for Khan, he 
fidgeted. “Who else is there she cai> 
trust?” Gundu Rao asked again. Khan 
fidgeted more. 

“Loyalty, honesty,” Gundu Rao . 





resumed, and then quickly corrected 
himself, “loyalty and efficiency. She 
wants that. Loyalty first of course.” 

For efficiency, he had already told 
me what he had done to ensure prompt 
clearance of files and to ensure that no 
politicians interfered with transfers. 
That, he had assured me, was ail that 
was needed. He was on loyalty 
now.“She can give me the keys and 
sleep. I may not add to the cash there,” 
he chuckled, “but at least I won’t take 
it away.” 

“You mean,” 1 butted in, not to miss 
the opportunity, “there is cash there?’’ 
A sport, he joined the laughter. 

“When she doesn’t want you, you 
must say, ‘Madam, here is my 
resignation,’ then she will not act. I 
told Channa Reddy, you can quote me 
when you meet him. Six months before 
he resigned I knew he was going. I 
knew.” 

“How did you know?” I asked, 
wanting to learn how much confidants 
know. 

“He went to Delhi. For one week 
she didn’t give him an interview. I met 
her five times in one week. 1 knew he 
was going...” Such is the data of an 
insider... “I told him," he resumed, 
giving a clue to what he might do if he 
were kept waiting, “Go to her, give her 
your resignation. He said, ‘No...I will 
talk to her.’ Later also, you can check 
with him, I told him, ‘It is still not too 
late, give your resignation to her...She 
may not...If she does not give me an 
interview, half my cabinet will leave 
me, they will catch the flight to Delhi 
to back someone else. So, I say, hand 
in your resignation. What is there, 
after all...?’ I don’t care, I am a 
different type of man. .” 

Would he not agree, I asked with 
what I thought was permissible guile, 
that while his government had been 
working hard, the central government 
had not lived up to people’s 
expectations? 

He did agree. “There are only 
(,expunge{f) ministers in the central 
cabinet,” he said, saying that he was 
giving me the figure only for my 
information and not for publication. 
“Only (expunged)," he repeated, and 
he named them. The digit was not 
astronomical. In fact, well within the 
grasp of a two-year-old. 

“But then why does she keep such 
fellows in the cabinet?” 1 asked, 
feigning ignorance of my theories on 
the subject. (Gundu Rao hadn’t to 
feign ignorance of them, I am happy to 
report, he isn’t the reading kind: “On 
the move, always on the move,” as he 
described himself.... The illiterate 
politican is my special favourite, for he 
1 $ the one who, inspite of all that you 
have been writing, is always ready to 
share all he knows with you). 

“Because while they don’t solve any 
problems,” he said, “at least they don’t 
create any problems for her. 
Veerendra Patil, she keeps him. In 
fact, I suggested, keep him in the 
executive, what can he do? He can’t go 
back to Janata. He can’t rise his caste 
at the centre. So she keeps him, a 
snake without teeth. He may go up and 



down (and his right hand slithered 
over his left arm and on to his ample 
chest) but even if he tries to bite, he 
can’t. But Sukhadia... If she kept 
people like him, they may use the 
position to strengthen themselves and 
one day revolt again... They’ll create 
problems for her every day and won’t 
let her function. So she keeps 
Veerendra Patil. He is just a packet of 
cigarettes,” he said, picking his pack 
of Dunhills from the table and 
throwing it back “just a packet of 
cigarettes, you can pick it up or throw 
it away...” 

“But all this has consequence,” I 
said, “No government, no 
administration...” 

“Yes, it is a very big problem for 
her. There is no one. But we will meet 
after by-elections. She will take big 
decisions.” 

“Are many nervous on that 
account?” 

“Oh, yes.” He and Khan laughed. 
“But no chief minister will be changed, 
1 tell you that.” 

“Not even Jagapnath Mishra?” I 
asked, inquiring after one of my 
special favourites. 

“But you don’t see,” he said, telling 
me what so many tell me, that I don’t 
see. “Who is the alternative? Kedar 
Pande? We all know what Kedar 
Pande is. At least in talking Mishra is 
quite OK and Mrs Gandhi must have 
tne support of brahmins in Bihar. A. P. 
Sharma and Kesari—they don’t even 
talk to each other...” 

“How would you describe the state 
of the party?” 

“Yes,” he was candid in this, as in 
everything else, “it is Mrs Gandhi’s 
image only that is raising the party to 
such high levels...” 

“At the centre, will the Giani go?” I 
asked, thinking of the lone hope of 
Faridkot.” No, his portfolio may be 
changed. But he won’t be dropped. 
Punjab politics. Only chota motas will 
be dropped. No heavies.” 

“Not even Abdul Ghani 
Chowdhuri?” I asked, wanting to know 


how lisdtt would qualify a man ad 
heavy, “Doesn’t keeping such a main in 
the cabinet harm A^s Gandhi?” 

You look at things only from one 
side.” That was Khan suppling 
education. “Mrs Gandhi sees things 
from many sides. Who else is there 
from Bengal? We have only three MPs 
from there. And religion also. And he 
won the election against everybody.” 

Many curiosities there, I thou^t. 
Everyone is feeling insecure and yet 
no one can really be dropped. Not 
because anyone even claims to be good 
at his job, out by default. Gundu Rao, 
because there isn’t anyone else Mrs 
Gandhi can trust in the south. 
Stephen, because of Kerala politics. 
Zaii Singh, because of Punjab politics. 
Mishra, because of the situation in | 
Bihar. Abdul Ghani because of that in | 
Bengal. And this is not just in fact, but f 
in the eyes of the ones who survive... | 
We think they are helpless, they knqw ^ 
she is. j 

(But there was no use directing 1 
Gundu Rao’s attention to any of this. I I 
had asked earlier, “How would you 
characterise the political situation in > 
the country?” “We shall win the 
elections,” is all he had by way of ; 
reply. “But” I said, “you won three < 
quarters of the seats in Andhra and | 
still you can’t supply a government. 
Isn’t there more to the situation than | 
winning elections?” Silence is all I had ; 
got)... \ 

So now I again turned to something ( 
more comprehensible: “As that is the | 
state of the party, with people not * 
talking to each other, and of the 1 
government, with hardly a minister I 
worth calling a minister,” I asked, 
“what of the country if something | 
should suddenly happen to Mrs | 
Gandhi as it did to Sanjay?” | 

“Such things cannot be decided in | 
advance...” Gundu Rao began. But that I 
flight into abstract speculation did not 
last more than that sentence. He was 
back to specifics: “Touch wood”, he 
said, meaning ‘God forbid.* Touching 
the table and then his head, he said 
“You too touch wood. If something I 
happens to Mrs Gandhi, in twenty ' 
ei^t hours Rajiv will be Prime 
minister” 

“Oh come...” I protested, “you must 
have said the same thing about Sanjay 
just a year ago.” 

“No, I am talking about his ability. I 
am not saying that just now the 
majority of MPs support him. But nc 
one will be able to agree on anybody 
else. Somebody from Maharashtra? 
Karnataka people will say, ‘Anybody, 
but him.’ Somebody from Tamil Nadu? 
Everyone will say, ‘They are not 
nationalists.’ From Bengal? No^dy 
will agree on a Bengali; ‘Chauvinists,* 
everyone will say... Twenty eight | 
hours, and Rajiv will be PM.... If S 
Kamaraj and Atulys Ghose and S. K. 
Patil and all of them could for a 
moment have agreed on Kamaraj, Mrs 
Gandhi would never have become 
Prime Minister... In one day, I am 
telling you, in twenty hours Rajiv will 
be PM...” 

God save the queen... 
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Major General Abu! 
Manzoor could not 
^ have been acting alone. 
He was simply too 
' intelligent to begin a 
i coup—where failure 
: would mean 
! death—without the 
promise of support 
i from a powerful ally. 

; Who was that ally? Is it 
i possible that this "ally " 

1 is still among those 
I who are in power today 
in Dacca, having 
] betrayed Maj Gen Abu! 
j Manzoor when things 
\started going wrong? 

I What lends credence to 
ithis theory is the way in 
I which Manzoor lost his 
dife. Who killed him? 
IWasitthis "Third 
{Man"? IAN JACK has 
i returned from 
{Bangladesh with this 
^fascinating story. 



T ravellers from Bangladesh 
during the days that followed 
the murder of President Zia 
had to undergo informalities 
as well as formalities when 
they arrived in India. This is known in 
the trade as debriefing. The man who 
debriefed me at Dum Dum airport 
wore a safari shirt and worked for the 
ministry of external affairs. He was 
pleasant and diffident, and I told him 
all I knew, or most of it; not, I hasten to 
add, because I’m anti-Bangladeshi or 
in the pay of Mrs G, but simply be¬ 
cause the facts at my disposal were 
few and undramatic. 

“So,” he said, “how are things in 
Dacca?” 

I outlined the position in the Bang¬ 
ladesh capital; a superabundance of 
cycle rickshaws, Benson and Hedges 
cigarettes freely available, the Inter¬ 
continental Hotel’s seafood festival 
cancelled for “unavoidable reasons,” 
200 drowned as launch sinks in the 
Sunderbans, lakhs mourn (estimates 
range from 5 to 20) as Zia is buried. 

“And the army?” he asked. “Dacca 
is under curfew I believe. There are 
troops and anti-aircraft guns at the 
airport.” 

No. Dacca had no more troops on 
the streets than usual. There was no 
curfew that I could detect, nor was 
there any sign of anti-aircraft weapon¬ 
ry at Dacca airport. There was such a 
^lack of visible tension, I said, that a 
'gloomy BBC camera crew had packed 
their bags and quit for Delhi after only 
a day (vocal tension—the fears which 
Bangladeshis express privately—is a 
different matter, which we will come 
back to later). 

“And what of Major-General Man¬ 
zoor? Is he dead? Do you know who 
killed him?” 

A h. Here our man had hit the nub of 
the question. All week it has ptu- 
zled and intrigued the foreign press 
corps encamped in the Intercon¬ 
tinental. Again, the facts are few. 
Speculation, on the other hand, is 
rampant—and justified, given the baf- 
Jling changes of story from the Bang¬ 
ladesh government. It is an important 
question because the motives and 
methods of the criminal are always the 
most interesting part of any crime. 
This is true of the common domestic 
murder; it becomes even truer (my 
apologies to the English language) 
when the victim is a leading world 
politician. Some of us at the Intercon¬ 
tinental could not help remembering 
that President Kennedy’s assassinwas 
shot before he had a chance to speak— 
by a man apparently inflamed by the 
assassin’s deed. Few people now be¬ 
lieve it was quite as simple as that; 
many choose to believe that Lee Har¬ 
vey Oswald was silenced because, in 
the classic phrase, he knew too much. 
And now we have General Maiuoor in 
a similar situation. He kills his head of 


state and then, if the official version is 
to be believed, gets himself murdered 
by angry troops. 

This version of the story is worth 
examining in detail. It did not take its 
full shape until Wednesday evening, 
two days after Manzoor is alleged to 
have died (even on Tuesday evening 
Bangladesh television simply said 
Manzoor had “fled”). I have put it 
together from stories in the govern¬ 
ment-owned press and leaks (of an 
inspired variety, no doubt) frcyn gov¬ 
ernment officials. 



Zia and Manzoor, once intimates, 
have become rivals. Zia posts Manzoor 
to Chittagong and Manzoor is not best 
pleased, because he thinks he should 
be the army chief. The day before Zia 
arrives in Chittagong, Manzoor learns 
that he is soon to be transferred to 
head the army’s staff college. More 
displeasure and anger. The next morn¬ 
ing (3.50 am, Saturday) his troops 
begin to bombard the Chittagong cir¬ 
cuit house with mortars, rockets and 
machine gun fire. Zia awakes in his 
second-floor bedroom, opens the door 
to find out what’s going on, and is 
immediately raked by bullets. By 4.15 
the assassination is over; Zia and six to 
eight bodyguards are dead, though 
many others in the President’s ^oup, 
including the general secretary of the 
Bangladesh National Party, A. Q. M. 
Badruddoza, survive unhurt. Later 
that morning Manzoor broadcasts fun¬ 
damentalist Islamic and anti-Indian 
views over Radio Chittagong. 

Then the army chief in Dacca, 
Lieutenant General Ershad, tells Man¬ 
zoor to surrender. A deadline is set— 
noon, Sunday; later extended to 6 am 
Monday. A letter is sent by Red Cross 
messenger. Manzoor reads it ahd says: 
“I am undone.” He sends troops to 
man positions on the Dacca- 
Chittagong road, and later learns that 
these troops are defecting to the gov¬ 
ernment side. By 9 pm on Sunday, in 
the words of the Bangladesh Observer, 
he has become “extremely unbalanced 
and insane.” At 3.35 am on Monday he 
decamps with his wife and children in 
a staff car. Other rebel officers follow 
him in jeeps. They drive towards 
Fatikchari (about 25 miles north of 
Chittagoim) and the Tripura border. 

At 6.25 pm the same day, a police 
inspector called Kuddus arrests Man¬ 
zoor and his family near Fatikchari. 
He suihmons an army -convoy from 
Chittagong, Which returns to Chitta¬ 
gong cantonment with Manzoor, his 
Family and two other rebc) officers. On 
its way it is ambushed by “armed 
agitated peeple”—either (a) Maniocfr 
supporters who want to grab their 

g eneral, or (b) lo^ and angry troops, 
epending on which version you be- 









lieve. tiuDlir* Mt 

reb«l officers die iiiiiiiediatel}r,^M9n‘ 
foor succumbs from wounds on his way 
Iso hospital in Chinagong. Nobody else 
IS hurt. 

In short, an overly-ambitioiis gener¬ 
al goes a little crazy and gets his 
come-uppance from his owii men, 
perhaps by accident. It may be true. 
Few believe it. '. j 

IS ttie stoiy erailllrit? 


If) Dacca a former friend add col¬ 
league of Manzoor’s told me: “I doubt 
if an^ army officer believes that story 
for a moment. Manzoor is or was an 
extremely intelligent, sophisticated 
and pragmatic man—and an extremely 
popular general within the army. An 
intelligent general doesn’t try to flee 
Bandadesh by driving along main 
roads in a staff car. And vou would 
need to be more than a little crazy to 
mount a coup in Chittagong without 
support in Dacca. No, I’m afraid it 
doesn’t make any sense.” 

This kind of talk is common in 
Dacca—within the privacy of bunga¬ 
lows. It is usually accompanied by 
fears that the army is seeking to renew 
its role as the government of Bang¬ 
ladesh; that more bloodshed cannot be 
ruled out; and that the presidential 
elections, reouired under the constitu¬ 
tion to be held before November, may 
never take place despite the ofMcial 
announcement that they will. It also 
leads to the construction of alternative 
theories of what took place in Chitta¬ 
gong. There are three of these; 

One, that events in Chittagong ^ot out 
of Manzoor’s control, that Zia was 
killed without his consent, that Man¬ 
zoor tried to make the best of things by 
seeking a popular mandate for what he 
had done (hence the Islamic broad¬ 
cast; Manzoor, say his friends, was 
neither particularly devout nor espe¬ 
cially anti-Indian). Hardly believable. 
Two, that Manzoor thought he had 
support in Dacca, but that the rest of 
the army dithered and split, and that 
Manzoor was killed —inside Chitta¬ 
gong cantonment—because he could 
^ame names. Slightly believable. 
Three, that both deaths, Zia’s and 
Manzoor’s, were i planned by an un¬ 
known Mr Big who wiir emerge as the 
leader of Bangladesh over the next six 
months. This ^ theory appeals particu¬ 
larly to conspiracy theorists, of whom 
(and contrary to popular belief) there 
are not many among foreign corres¬ 
pondents. In the Dacca Intercon¬ 
tinental it became iknown as the 
“Agatha Christie” or “Machiavelli” 
thecgty, and sometimes as The Hunt for 
The Third Man. 

Meanwhile, the man at Dum Uum 
airport waiited to know, did I believe 
it. 1 replied truthfully. I said I did not 
know. But I could not help rephrasing 
to myself a saying of Oscar Wilde’s 
lady Bracknell. To lose one generdl is 
anfonunate; to lose two smacks of 
caralessness, or worse. ■ 



Zia, 

who? 


P eople, governments, media 
are all asking the same, in¬ 
evitable questions: will Bang¬ 
ladesh be able to replace the 
late Ziaur Rahman peaceful¬ 
ly, and if yes then who will contest the 
presidential elections. On the other 
hand, if blood is to flow again in 
Dacca, then which general will eme(ge 
the winner in this round? 

It is too early for any clear-cut answer; 
this is the season for backroom man¬ 
oeuvring on complicated chess-boards. 
First, one has to take into account the 
army which, no matter who assumes 
official power or how, is today and will 
continue to remain a powerful force in 
the country’s affairs. But it is not, at 
the moment, so powerful that it could, 
on its own, dictate what the future will 
be like. It has been hurt badly by 
successive coups and countercoups by 
which the loyalties of generals have 
changed faster than situations, and 
created that environment where per¬ 
sonal ambition often got precedence 
over the good of both the army and the 
nation. I^r is there any single leader 
left in the, arifted forces who can 
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command the affection and support of 
all the men in uniform, or even a 
substantial portion of them. The best 
that the army can hope to do in such 
circumstances is run mines by remote 
control, through a pliable civilian. 
Even ambitious officers in the Bang¬ 
ladesh army do not seem too keen 'to 

f rab the crown—for instance, Mir 
haukat Ali, appointed military advis¬ 
er to Zia only a few months ago aftpr 
being relieved of his command of an 
army division. Crowned heads have 
been rolling too frequently for any¬ 
one’s comfort. 

The present vice president, Mr Abdus 
Sattar, would have been just the ri^t 
kind of chief of state for the army. But 
he is old and ill. Next in importance 
would be the leaders of the two broad 
factions iwithin the BNP—the general 
secretary A. Q. M. Badruddoza, with 
the moderates behind him, and the 
present Prime Minister Shah Azizur 
Rahman who has the support of those 
who might be loosely called fun¬ 
damentalists, plus of all those who 
opposed the break-up of Pakistan in 
1971 (they are not a weak lobby by any 
means). The death of the President has 
already led to efforts hy powerful 
leaders to assert themselves and grab 
whatever power they can take in the 
vacuum. The post of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was quite inconsequential so long 
as Zia was alive, but matters are 
different now. After all, the system 
that Zia was building had not yet 
acquired depth in the sqnse that tradi¬ 
tion and precedence could define spe¬ 
cific roles and delineation of power. 
In fact, according to some people. 
President Zia was on the point of 
making Badruddoza the Prime Minis¬ 
ter in place of Shah Azizur Rahman, a 
former Muslim League leader, when 
his tragic and came. 


If presidential elections are held in Bangladesh on schedule , 
within the next six months, then the most likely candidate of 
late Ziaur Rahman's Bangladesh Nationalist Party for the 
office will be his widow. The likely candidate for the opposition 
Awami League is Sheikh Mujib's daughter Hasina Wajed. If, 
however, the elections are held before 28 September Begum 
Hasina will not qualify to contest In that event the dapper 
foreign minister under Mujib, Dr Kamal Hossein, will. 
TOOSHAR PANDIT reports: 







So, conforming to what is becoming a 
subcontinental tradition, the person 
who may find it easiest to gam the 
support of all the various props that 
keep the BNP in power is the wife of 
the dead President. If she agrees, Mrs 
Ziaur Rahman would not only be able 
to reconcile the civilian factions be¬ 
hind her but also the armed factions. If 
she does noLthe man to watch is M. A. 
G. Osmany. It is clear now that neither 
the army nor the civilians can hang on 
to power by ignoring one another: for 
stability the two must cooperate. 
Osmany is one man who can get sup¬ 
port from both the sections. His 
credentials are impressive. His record 
during the liberation war speaks for 
itself; he commanded the Mukti Bahi- 
ni irregulars. He is known to be a strict 
disciplinarian and his integrity is un¬ 
impeachable. He knows the army well, 
having served for decades; during the 
Pakistan days he fought the establish¬ 
ment and won the battle to raise the 
first Bengali regiment, the East Bengal 
regiment. 

Nor is Osmany too closely aligned to 
any existing political faction. His 
value is recognised by groups bitterly 

Khondakar Mustaque Ahmed 



opposed to one another. After Mujib 
was killed and Khondakar Moshtaque 
became the President, Osmany was 
given the key job of defence adviser. 

The four-day king Khaled Musharraf 
who sent the Moshtaque government 
packing also had tremendous confi¬ 
dence in Osmany. But Osmany became 
instrumental in bringing Zia to power 
by falling out with Moshtaque over the 
latter’s strident fundamentalism. 
Osmany was the first to voice his 
dissent over Mujib’s one-party rule in 
protest against which he left the Awa- 
mi League and resigned from Parlia¬ 
ment. And again, he was the first 
leader, who on falling out with Mosta- 
que Ahmed, demanded that Mujib be 
restored to his rightful place in his¬ 
tory, no matter what mistakes he may 
have committed. Then in 1978, he 
fought against Zia in the presidential 
polls, getting over 20 per cent of the 
vote—not a mean achievement con¬ 
sidering that Zia was then riding the 
crest of popularity. And after the 
latest coup attempt too, it was 
Osmany’s voice that came over Dacca 
Radio appealing to the troops to dis¬ 
card Maj Gen Manzoor: that, indeed, is 
considered one of the reasons for its 
failure. But Osmany is not an easy 
person to manipulate as he has a mind 
of his own. 

H owever, the stiffest challenge to 
the BNP candidate will come from 
the Awami League, which remains the 
best-organised party at the grassroots 
level. Given the slightest chance, the 
Awami League will vigorously contest 
the polls which must be held within 
the next six months if the constitution 
is not to be amended or abrogated. 
Mujib’s daughter, Hasina Wajed, is 
sure to become the Awami League’s 
nominee. She was recalled from exile 
in India to head the party so that 


factional feuds could not break it up. 
As Mujib’s daughter she has consider¬ 
able emotional appeal. But to qualify 
for the contest she must be 35. This 
she will be only on 28 September. 
Given the chance, she could be a 
formidable contestant. And to fore¬ 
stall her the people who are in power 
now may decide to hold the election 
before she turns 35. In that event 
Mujib’s foreign minister. Dr Kamal 
Hossein, is likely to be the Awami 
League’s best bet. Once earlier, in 
1978, the Awami League had chosen 
him to fight for the office—against 
Ziaur Rahman—before deciding to 
support M. A. G. Osmany as the candi¬ 
date for the combined opposition. 

Lastly, there is no way one can dismiss 
the wily Khondakar Moshtaque in any 
analysis of the future. He is one of the 
most crafty politicians in Dacca, and 
he has the undoubted support of many 
foreign countries. His Democratic 
League could become the spearhead of 
the rightists. He could become the 
favourite of that strong group which 
remained in Pakistan during 1971, and 
which came back to Bangladesh only 
after the liberation war was over. ■ 

Hasina Wajed 










See! I’m Tinglingf 


I.Cl me tell you about a laiitastic 
new way oCemoying yoursclT. 

It’s called Tingling. 

Tingling is like laughter, only it 
isn’t fattening. 

Tingling brings a kind of 
attractive gleam to your eyes and 
highlights the lluttcringofyour 
eyelasnes. 

S ingling is irresistible. And you 
ran do it anywhere. 

You can Tingle at home. You 
ran I’ingle at a party. You can even 
Tingle with someone you love! 

“How do I Tingle?” 

First of all, you need to know a 
little about your body and its 
sensitive zones. 

There is one part of your body 
which is the most sensitive of all. 

And that is your ton^e. 

(Tickling yourself bmind the 
knees with a goose feather is a very, 
very lar second.) 

It is therefore important for you 
to concentrate on your tongue 
when you want to Tingle. 


“Now, do this carefully.” 

Very, very lovingly open up a 
chilled frosted Ixittle of the Tingler. 

It should open with a |X)p, but 
ever so soft a pop. (I f you open it 
last, you’re wasting some Tingle.) 

Now, pour the bubblv drink 
carefully into a dulled glass. Clently 
does it. 

Take a large sip and don't 
swallow. 

Move your tor^e around, and 
you’ll discover the Tingle at that 
moment. 

'I'housands of tiny bubbles will 
cxpltxlc against your palate. 

“Whew! Just telling^ou 
about it makes me Tingle! 

Follow the proi-ediire, mouthful 
after mouthful. 'Fake your time. 
Don’t hurry. 

You now know the secret of 
Tingling. 

But a word of advice here. Don’t 
forget to concentrate on what 
your tongue Iccis. 

Otherwise you won’t taste 
the crisp, clean flavour of 
the Tingler. 


“Don’t give up!” 

After some practice you will 
learn how to make the I'ingle 
spread to other parts of your Ixxly. 

Right now 1 can make the Tingle 
reach the base of my spine. 

Now I’m practicing to make the 
Tingle reach the back of my knees. 

'I ticn 1 can do without that silly 
goose feather. 


Get fhe taste that tingles t 




The look. 

The sparkle. 
Thesmie. 

Of nature's care. 
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Care for your teeth the 
natural way with Baidyanath 
Herbal Toothpowder. The 
unique herbal ingredients 
in this toothpowder not 
only cure bad breath and 
tooth decay but also restore 
natural shine and sparkle 
to your teeth. While at the 
same time keeping your 
gums and teeth healthy 
and strong. 

Baidyanath manufactures 
700 Ayurvedic medicines 
at 5 modem factories. 
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How Mrs Gandhi has wrecked 
a national left front 


A virtual scramble is on 
amcKig Conmess(U) lead¬ 
ers to join Mrs GancUii’s 
party, there is, of course, 
nothing new about this. 
Some of them were keen to join the. 
Congress(I) soon after the collapse 
of Mr Charan Singh's government; 
others tried to get in after the 
results of the 1980 Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions. Althoi^ thev had no condi¬ 
tions for joining the Congress(I), 
they did have one fear: Sanja^ 
Gandhi. They thought that even if 
they could get in, Sanjay Gandhi 
would not aOow them much power. 
Some of them even tried in vain to 
cultivate Sanjay throt^ his per¬ 
sonal friends. So when Samjay Gan¬ 
dhi died, they welcomed it as a 
Godsend, any hesitation was now 
over, and they made a beeline for 
the doors of Mrs Gandhi’s party. 
Not to speak of others, even Mr 
Devaraj Urs, the Coi^e^U) presi¬ 
dent, and Babu Jagjivan Raum, the 
aspirant for that post, started send¬ 
ing feelers. Babuji went to the ex¬ 
tent of informug Mrs Gandhi 
through an industrialist friend of 
his that he would not at adl mind 
accepting l/b- Rajiv Gandhi’s lead¬ 
ership! 

But none at them found any si^ 
of welcome. Mr Rajiv Gandhi’s 
friends encouraged, mildly, Mr Ra- 
jni Patel and Mr S. S. Ray; they 
gave the two leaders hopes, and 
even now are telling them not to be 
totally despondent. Some Congres- 
s(U) leaders are also being allowed 
to peep in throu^ the door, but 
they were not allowed to enter. 
More than anyone else, Mrs Gandhi 
knows the character of these lead¬ 
ers. As long as she is in power she 
can play upon their greed; they will 
not hentate to swallow any humilia¬ 
tion to join the ruling party, be¬ 
cause they cannot live wiuumt pow¬ 
er for very long. She is utilising 
their avanra to destroy the Con- 

S ess(U). Her ovmtures to Mr Y. B. 

lavan, Mr Sharad Pawar, Mr A. K. 
Antony, Mr P. R. Das Munsi all 
have this objective. 

The CongressfU), true, is not a 
major political force in the country. 
But in some states it still has a few ’ 
leaders 1^ who can be of some use 
to her. For example, Mr Y. B. Cha- 
van and Mr Pawar together can still 
cause trouble for the Conms$(I) in 
Maharashtra. However, if they can 
be separated, the Congress(I) CM 
of Maharashtra becomes a much 
more relieved individuai. In Km- 
la, Mr Antony can either directly 
help her dislodge the CPI(M)-lea 
Umtad Front government or his 
politicaj vacillation can expedite 
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the disintegration of the Congres- 
s(U) in the state, which would also 
be a blow to the state government. 
And Mr Das Munsi can still be of 
some use in buildi^ up an anti-Left 
Front movement in West Bengal. 

Accordingly, a dialogue was 
opened wi{h all of them. Mr A. R. 
Antulay’s services were utilised to 
tempt Mr Pawar and, through the 
latter, Messrs Antony and Das Mun¬ 
si. And Mr Vasantrao PatU started 
talking to Mr Chavan. If the real 
intention was to bring both Idr 
Chavan and Mr Pawar into the 
Congress(I), then the same person 
trouid have been entrusted with the 
job of inviting them both. But the 
real objective was to create a rift 
between the guru and the cbeJa in 
Maharashtra. And whatever Mr 
Chavan may say in public, the game 
has succeeded to a targe extent—he 
and Mr Pawar are not the chummy 
twosome they were till not very 
long ago. Moreover, Mr Chavan’s 
decision to quit the Congress(U) 
unilatmally has put the entire par- 

3 f in complete confusion. Finally, I 
oubt if Mr Chavan, after he joins 
the Congress(l), will be given any 


Babuji informed Mrs 
Gandhi through an 
industrialist friend 
that he would not at 
all mind accepting 
Rajiv Gandhi’s lead- 



important position. At best, he may 
be allowed to be the Kamlapati 
TripatU of 1981. 

Inspite of its limited influence, 
the Congress(U) could have played 
a major role in forging a left and 
democratic front in India. It had 
some prominent leadm-s—without 
much following, but at least their 
names were known all over the 
country. The communists were 
keen to utilise these names, and 
also eager to get the services of Mr 
Charan Singh through Mr Limaye 
for this front. But thanks to tne 
Chaudhury’s egotism and Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s manipulation, the front has 
come to a ^emature end. Congres- 
s(U) leaders are in no position to¬ 
day to take any political initiative; 
their credibility has been seriously 
damaged, if not destroyed. And, the 
leftists will have to proceed now on 
their own steam. On top of all this, 
both the CPI(M) and tne CPI have 
their internal troubles. The CPl(M) 
is busy trying to save the three 
state governments in which it 
shares power, and the CPI is anx¬ 
iously trying to protect its house 
from Mr Dange’s onslaught. (Of 
course, Mr Dange is being aided 
and abetted by Mrs Gandm.) 

Whatever political leaders may 
think about her, Mrs Gandhi re¬ 
mains the saviour—in the eyes of 
the poor everawhere, except for 
West Bengal, Kerala and to some 
extent Tamil Nadu. Even in 1977 
many of them stood by her. She has 
today the solid support of more 
than 35 per cent of the electorate, 
and more than 75 per cent of this 35 
per cent is con^sed of die poor. 
She cannot afford to lose their 
support. If the leftists can make 
inroads into the Hindi heartland of 
the country, they would pose the 
first serious threat to thtt hegemony 
of the Nehru family on this vote. 
Mrs Gandhi, therefore, would al¬ 
ways be more anxious to scuttle any 
move to form a major left and 
democratic front in the country, as 
their primary appeal would be to 
the core of her own vote. This time 
she has done it by decimating the 
Congress(U) and playing up the 
Dange factor; next time she may 
have some other trick up her 
sleeve. 

I have repeatedly asserted, and 
vrould like to emphasise again, that 
no one «dio can create any jhanjhat 
(trouble) for Mr Rajiv Gandhi in 
the future will be given a position 
of power in the Congressfl) or in 
any of its governments. Mrs Gandhi 
can have no desire to leave her son 
a prey to a pack of wolves after her 
departure from the scene. 
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COME ON MEN! 
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THE RIGHT ISN'T GOING TO 
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‘Ban tobacco in 
Amritsar!’ 

After Khalistan, this is a new cry 


Amritsar: In the sweltering heat of the 
noonday sun on Sunday 31 May, 
thousands of slogan-shouting Sikhs 
assembled at Manjisahib. They were 
armed: some had their swords, others 
spears and guns. And they had come to 
start their much-publicised anti¬ 
smoking campaign march. The 2.S km- 
long march to Rambagh just outside 
the walled city of Amritsar was led by 
the blue-turbaned Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale. Extensive police 
arrangements all along the route had 
been made, particularly to ensure that 
the terrified paanbiri (betel and 
cigarette) shop owners were left in 
peace. They had, in any case, taken 
the sensible precaution of keeping the 
shops closed. Fear and tension had 
gripped the holy city ever since the 
Akali extremists decided to campaign 
against the sale of tobacco and 
intoxicants, forbidden by Sikh 
religious law. 

But the slogans soon passed beyond 
tobacco to Khalistan: “Khalistan 
Zindabad! Ley ke rahenge Khalistan 
(Long live Khalistan! We are 
determined to have Khalistan)” and 
“Jo hamse takrega, tukrey tukrey ho 
jaye^a (Anyone opposing us will be cut 
to pieces).” And at every-slogan, the 
guns, the spears and the swords, now 
unsheathed, were brandished. 
Althou^, according to the police, the 
procession passed off peacefully, there 
were stray incidents of violence. 

. Afterwards, the district 
administration promulgated Section 
144. However, the tension continued 
till the next day and the chief minister 
had to announce preventive measures: 
holders of semi-automatic rifles and 
revolvers were ordered to surrender 
their arms for a month within three 
days. And the chief minister 
announced a public meeting on 6 June 
where major leaders from all parties 
would appeal for peace and communal 
harmony. 

It is interesting that the anti¬ 
smoking campaign has followed on the 
heels of the soon-aborted Khalistan 
agitation. Equally interesting is the 
emergence of Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale, whose name figured in 
the FIR in connection with the murder 
of the Nirankari Baba. He was not 
arrested in that case although 
everyone knew he had taken refuge 
for some months in the Golden 
Temple. 

The demand for the ban on tobacco 
and intoxicants was first raised by the 
All-India Sikh Students’ Federation 
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(AISSF), which is an extremist 
organisation without much of a 
. following. The cry, however, was then 
taken up by the Longowal Akali Dal 
searching for causes, and other Sikh 
organisations. Following up their 
demand, AISSF members and some 
Nihangs went around the Golden City 
forcing cigarette sellers to stop the 
sale of cigarettes and biris. This 
campaign climaxed with the 31 May 
procession. 

When the Sikhs announced their 
plans for a procession, the Arya 
Samajists retaliated by organising a 
procession in Amritsar in the last week 
of May supporting the sale of tobacco 
and intoxicants. Communal tension 
increased. And the Sikhs decided to 
display their force in the procession 
and mobilised heavily. 

Inevitably, there is politics in the 
problem. The two Akali factions (the 
moderates led by former chief 
minister Prakash Singh Badal and the 
hardliners led by Talwandi) are 
fighting for both public sympathy and 
the support of religious leaders. The 
hardliners are obviously interested in 
stoking fires—that is the only way they 
know to keep alive. 

Satish Kumar 

SPACE PBOSBAMME 

Military missiles 
are far away 

Trivandrum: The 13 years of dedicated 
wprk by the scientists of the Indian 
Space Research Organisation’s 
Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre 
(VSSC) at Thumba near here has made 
India the seventh country in the world 
with the capability of putting a 
sattelite into orbit around the earth 
with its own rocket. Starting with 
almost toy-rocketry (the first rocket 
fired from Thumba in 1969 weighed 
only seven kgs), India has come a long 
way to fire a 17 toniie rocket with a 
.IS-kg payload into an orbit around the 
earth. If the present pace of progress 
is kept up. then by 1986, India wUl be 
able to develop the Polar Self- 
Launching Vetiicle (PSLV), which 
would weigh 350 tonnes and put a 
6U0-kg satellite into a sunsynchronous 
orbit around the earth. In terras of 
time taken by the Indian scientists, the 
13 years from 1967 (u 1980 (when the 
first experimental flight of the SLV-3 
was carried out successfully) compares 



well with the rocketry development 
programmes of other countries. Japan, 
for instance, took 15 years, from 1955 
to 1970. And Britain, bugged by the 
high rate of failures and the costs of 
the project cried off (Britain prefers to 
buy American rockets to launch its 
satellites than make its own now). 
India, in fact, is among the six 
successful rocket-manufacturing 
nations today, the others being the 
USA, the USSR, France, Japan and 
China. 

What could the military uses be of 
the successful developmental launch 
of the Rohini RS-1 satellite atop the 
SLV-3 rocket at 09:03: 46 hours of 31 
May 1981 from Sriharikota? 
Speculation is rife that India now has 
the capability to develop 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
(IRBM). When this reporter put this 
question to the director of the VSSC, 
Dr Vasant R. Gowariker, during an 
informal chat ar Trivandrum in early 
May, the bearded scientist shrugged 
his shoulders and said, *‘We have only 
been asked to put a satellite into orbit. 
Whether India will develop IRBMs or 
not, is not a decision which we here at 
the VSSC can take. But at present we 
have a limited capacity to produce two 
SLV rockets in a year. Our main 
preoccupation is to - produce 
augmented SLVs, with higher payload 
capabilities and ultimatelv launch the 
PSLV in 1986.” 

The successful launching of the 
SLV-3, of course, does give India the 
capability to develop an IRBM. All 
that has to be done is that the fourth 
stage of the SLV-3 rocket and the 
Rohini satellite has to be replaced by a 
400-kg warhead. The j(hree initial 
stages of the SLV-3 type rocket has the 
capability of sending a warhead to 
targets as far as S,0()0 kms. But with 
the present rate of production at the 
VSSC, it seems unlikely that India will 
be able to go in for military uses of its 
achievements in rocketry in the near 
future. 

Neverthele:^, the first 
developmental flight of the SLV-3 is a 





The SLV~3 rocket 


major achievement of the scientists of 
the VSSC. In the field of rocketry, 
there has been no international 
exchange of information. The rockets 
produced by the VSSC, therefore, are 
genuinely “swadeshi.” There is, 
however, cooperation between India 
and the USSR, as well as the USA, in 
the field of space research, but in the 
specialised field of rocketry, the team 
formed by the late Dr Vikram 
Sarabhai, now led by Dr Gowariker, 
has had to go it alone. 

Almost a lakh indigenous 
components have been used in the 
SLV-3. Many public sector and private 
sector organisations across the country 
were involved in the SLV-3 project 
and each of them can be proud of the 
fact that they played a role in the 
successful prograiiime of the VSSC. 
The vehicle subsystems were made by 
the VSSC itself. The gyrocomponents 
were made at the Kalamassary unit of 
the Hindustan Machine Tools (HMT). 
The mandrels came from a Satara 
firm. Cooper. Larsen and Toubro of 
Bombay and W.I.L. of Wakhandnagar 
provide the rocket motor hardware. 
The Bangalore, Naslk, Kanpur and 
Lucknow units of the Hindustan 


A^onahtics Ltd (HAL) provided the 
interstages, fasteners, rocket motor 
cases, guidance components and 
actuators. The end domes and the 
windinjg mandrels came from a 
Coimbatore firm, Everest. Prabhakar 
Products of Madras made the 
transporter and the fixtures. Bharat 
Heavy Plates and Vessels Ltd of 
Vishakhapatnam manufactured the 
proof motors. Some forgings came 
from RFC, Hyderabad. The insulation 
moulding was done by the Bhopal unit 
of the Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd. 
The steel sheets came from the 
Durgapur and Rourkela plants of the 
Steel Authority of India Ltd (SAIL). 
The launcher was made by Richardson 
Crudass of Bombay. A Calcutta firm, 
Prasun, made the mandrel tefloning. 
Motor cases were made by An up, 
Ahmedabad. The Heavy Engineering 
Corporation of Ranchi, the whitest of 
the public sector white elephants, also 
played a role—along with ordnance 
factory at Muradnagar and HAL's 
Nasik unit. Together, they provided 
heat treatment facilities for the rocket 
project, in short, the launch of the 
Rohini RS-1 atop the SLV-3 on 31 May 
w'Us a fine demonstration of Indian 
scientific and technological might. 
Shubhabrala Bhatlacharya 

MEDIA 

Was the reporter 
a cheat? 

Trivandrum: This has been a ciuel 
year for journalism—as far a.s awards 
are concerned. There was the Pulitzer 
Prize fraud in the USA for the 
Waihington Post story on the eight- 
year-old drug addict, Jimmy; now 
Kerala provides an indigenous 
example. The Sivaram Award has been 
newly-instituted by the Trivandrum 


Press Club for the best news story of 
the year from Kerala. Named after one 
of India’s great journa)isu,>the late Mr 
M. Sivaram, the award carries a cash 
prize of Rs 1,000 and a citation which 
reads: “It’s not the money but the 
recognition which is every journalist’s 
dream, which counts.” 

Among the 19 entries nominated to 
the three-member jury comprising 
former chief minister Mr C. Achuta 
Menon, Kerala University vice- 
chancellor Dr V. K. Sukumaran Nair, 
and Mr Ramachandran, a former 
journalist and member of the Public 
Service Ckmunission, the winner 
seemed obvious; Mr V. K. Soman’s 
story on the Trivandrum mental 
hospital which had appeared in the 
Malayala Manorama. 

The story was about the 
dehumanising conditions in the 
hospital. According to Mr Soman, he 
had to devise ways to gain entry into 
the hospital wards, which were 
normally out of bounds to pressmen 
and visitors. The article dealt with the 
.sexual exploitation of one of the 
female inmates. Magi, by those in 
charge. There was also a touching 
description of the stinking wards and 
mad patients who had been cured but 
had not been released. 

Manorama, with more than five 
lakh buyers, used the story on the 
front pagb. A similar story, however, 
had appeared earlier. In 1979, two 
reporters from Kerala Kaumudi, Ms 
Kusumakumari and Ms Nalini, had 
managed to sneak into the hospital 
along with Mother Teresa,, who was 
paying a surprise visit. They took 
photographs and for the first time 
pictures of the mental huspitaf and its 
scmi-naked inmates were printed. The 
members of the jury, none of them 
media-watchers, did not know about 
the Kaumudi story. And that was not 
the end. Immediately after the 
Manorama report on the mad and 
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The woman who made a foliune by 
others theirs...was fhjmmoxM 


The fragrance of joss-sticks filled the 
air 

The luminous glow from the crystal 
ball sent crazy shadows scuttering across 
the room 

She gazed long and deep into the 
mysterious depths of the orb and probed 
into her dream Was this what she had 
been missing out on all her life? 

Thrills ran down her spine at what she 
saw Those handsome features, what a 
personality' Sudden glints here and 
there Oh what a magnificent presence! 
Suddenly, colours erupted dazzling 
reds, sunny yellows, the bluest of blues 
The patterns swayed and changed. 
Three hazy initials nickered on and off, 
then became clearer VIP, they said 
Holy macaroni! What was ViP? 
Madhme Zelda, expert in Purple 
Magic, possessor of the powers, the 
woman who had made a fortune by 
telling others theirs, was, for the Tirst 
time In her life, flummoxed 
Only Xplus could help her 
Madame Zelda switched on the Tiffany 


lamps, spnnkled a bottle of Bordeaux 
around her, and dapped her hands 
thrice 

In walked Solomon, on cue. licking his 
bps. He had just feasted on a snack of 
blinis topped with caviar and a twist of 
lime. Thoroughly content, fat and happy, 
Solomon thought he was the cat*s 
whiskers He was, in fact, the cat. 

“Solo! Take position! Xplus has to be 
invoked." 

Solomon jumped on her shoulder, and 
both of them purred. 

There was a sharp dap of thunder and 
a blinding light stoM bmre them. Xplus 
had arrived 

"Zee! it IS I What is it you want from 
me old girl7‘ 

The image I kera seeing, Xplus I 
must know This ViP.. the shape... the 
colours I must possess one." 

"Don't be an ass. VIP is only luggage. 
Surely, you don't want thatT* 

"I do, Xplus. When I saw those 
beautiful sleek lines, I knew there was 
nothing else in the world for me. Please 



produce one for me, I beg of you." 

“Hmm. Vou do seem hooked, baby. 
Anyway, here we go..." 

A VIP suddenly appeared from 
nowhere. Madame Zelda reached out for 
it but was stopped by a shout from 
Xplus. 

"Welt! I did not say you could have it. 
First, tell me,., would you give up your 
cars, estate and jewellery for it? 

"Yes, of course." 

"That's interesting. OK, tell me. Would 
you give up Solomon for it?' Madame 
Zelda thought for a while, stole a glance 
at Solomon and said slowly, “Yes . 

Solomon stuck his tonme out at her. 

"Veiy very interesting now, tell me 
my little boo-boo Would you, perhaps, 
give up your powers?' 

Madame Zelda uttered a few 
invectives. Wittiout her powers, what 
would she be? Nothing! But then, on the 
odier hand, she could nave everything, 
tool 

"Yes", she shouted "Yes, yes I would 
give up my powers " 

Tlever have I seen so much love You 
can keep the VIP., and your powers 
Your faith moves me... and now, I move 
on.” 

The UgM disappeared In a puff of 
smoke. Only the ViP sat there, waiting 
forMda. 

- She held it in her hand^. Felt the 
smooth contouring, admired the shining 
chrome, lovingly dialled the numbers of 
the combination lock Opened it, and 
twanged the elastidsed straps.. 

It was hers. She possessed a VIP And 
VIP possessed her. 



ri& It has been necessary to conceal the 
identities of our customers, to protect 
their privacy. The VIP luggage range, 
however, maintains Rs achw identity 
fai 57 countries around the world 
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Anywvfiere In the world 


BUOWPLASTUMITED 
VIP HOUS& 8^ Old Prabhadevi Road 
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beautiful 

Vakkam Purushottam took pressmeh 
to the hospital arid showed thern who 
Magi really is—an old, frail woman. 
“Should I say anything more about the 
report?” asked the minister. It was 
evident that the report was fabricated. 

It is even more surprising that the 
story of the mental hospital should 
have been given the award when the 
Marxist daily, Deshabhimani, scooped 
the spirit tanker seizure which led to 
the unearthing of the spirit scandal. 
But the decision of the jury was final. 
Mr K. C. John, president of the Press 
Club for the seventh year in 
succession, defending the award said: 
“Kaumudi's story about the visit of 
Mother Teresa to the mental hospital 
is quite different from Monorama's 
which tells about the people 
imprisoned under the guise of being 
mad." The award has only increased 
the mud-slinging among the 
journalists of the state capital. In a 
hard-hitting article in Kalakaumudi, 
the Kerala Kaumudi weekly, the 
correspondent who claims to have 
known Mr Sivaram personally, writes: 
"If Sivaram had been alive he would 
have simply whipped the members of 
the jury for having committed such a 
blunder.” 

Binoo K. John 

MADHYA PBADESH 

Vidya Nagar 
is demolished 

Bhopal: On 28 May, two unauthorised 
settlements were demolished in 
Madhya Pradesh—one in Bhopal and 
the other at Raipur. While the 
demolition in Bhopal earned the 
blessings of the authorities the one at 


Jtupttr tmuaed ilie ofi'pedpte an(| 

Idaoiart <s all politicid parties. The 
colony at Bhbpal was a collection of 
terits of gypsies who indulged in 
crimes of every kind. Demolishing 
their colony was a blessing to the local 
people. But the Raipur demolitions 
were a different story altogether. 
Vidya Nagar, for that was the name of 
the colony of labourers and rickshaw- 
pullers, was demolished the very day 
Mr V.C. Shukla came back to his 
hometown for the first time after his 
resignation from the central cabinet. 

Vidya Nagar colony had been in 
existence for a decade although its 
formal foundation was laid last year by 
an enthusiastic Congress(I) leader, Mr 
Shiv Shankar Shukla, who named it 
after Mr V.C. Shukla. The residents 
were unauthorised occupants but they 
hoped they would get pattas from the 
government in course of time. They 
were often served eviction notices but 
every time Mr Shiv Shankar Shukla 
stepped in with his request to the 
authorities to forget the eviction 
notices and instead give the 
houseowners pattas. The authorities 
finally decided that the colony would 
not be disturbed. However, there 
would be a restriction on further 
encroachments: all houses erected 
after 31 December 1980 would be 
demolished. The Vidya Nagar colony 
inhabitants were agreeable to this 
order. 

The situation was too good to last 
long. A few months ago, some very 
influential people formed the 
Hanuman Nagar housing coqperative 
society and applied for allottment of 
land in Vidya Nagar. The society had 
no difficulty in securing clearance 
from the authorities although it is a 
fact that the collector of Raipur, Mr 
Ajit Jogi, was not in favour of the 
scheme. Later, even the CM issued 
orders that no land should be 


Demolished houses of Vidya Nagar 



ttavtsferrei to tfte Hanuriian Nagaf 
society nor most the existing houses in 
the Vidya Nagar colony by 
demolished. 

However, with the factionalisih: 
within the Congress(I) in the statp, 
bureaucrats tend to support the' 
different groups. In this instance, thA 
revenue secretary, with the support of 
some Congress(I) leaders, overruled 
the CM*s orders. The demolitiqn 
operations were planned for 27 MaV’ 
to the joy of the anti-V.C. Shuk a 
group in the state. 

What happened, during the 
demolition varies from mouth-to- 
mouth. The police say they started 
demolishing the houses built after the 
cut-off date. But the residents of the 79 
huts say that police did not follow the 
orders and started demolishing all the 
houses. In the melee that followed, 
many people were hurt, mostly in the 
police lathi-charge. j 

Whatever it is, Vidya Nagar today 
is a heap of debris. AU the 79 families 
who live below the poverty line have 
not only lost their houses but also their' 
utensils and whatever little they had. 
All this because some.ofHcials, %vith 
the backing of politicians wanted to 
oblige some influential persons. > 
M.ic Kher 


FOHEISM BEUTiONS 

‘India is anti- j 

Muslim’—Saudi ’ 
Ambassador 

I 

New Delhi: Just two years ago, a 
highly unreliable and provocative 
statement made by the then Moroccan 
Ambassador to New Delhi about the 
plight of Muslims in India had sparkbd 
off waves of indignation in the corih- 
try. Hasty press releases from both the 
Indian and Moroccan sides in explana¬ 
tion and defence of the statement 
were subsequently issued, and the 
matter subsided with the Ambasador’s 
departure. A similar denigrating state¬ 
ment made recently by the Saudi Ara¬ 
bian Ambassador Shiekh Saleh Al- 
Sugair has, however, escaped public 
notice, thanks mainly to the ministry 
of external affairs. 

In a recent interview to Al-Madina, 
an Arabic daily published from Jed¬ 
dah, the Saudi Ambassador has 
alleged that despite the secular nature 
of the Indian Constitution, Muslims in 
India are prevented from practising 
their religion. The interview, which 
was taken at New Delhi by correspon¬ 
dent Abdul Rashed Andi-Jaani, re¬ 
ceived front page coverage with 9 
highly slanderous title, “Negative atti¬ 
tude of the Indian authorities towards 
anti-Muslim activities,” in the news¬ 
paper’s 2/3 April 1981 edition. It 
quotes the Ambassador as saying: 
“Zionist organisations and anti- 
Muslim elements in India” were 
attempting to plant suspicion about 
his government’s intention in its “mas- 
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Case kiss ka 


Bombay: "I think this whole thing is 
very foolish." That was Mrs Konla- 
pure reacting to a newspaper report 
which mentioned that a warrant of 
arrest had been issued against her 
second—and most famous—daughter, 
the film actress, Padmini. “We have 
not received any summons from the 
court in this matter. So where is the 
question of eluding the summons? A 
warrant of arrest can be taken out 
only after it has been established that 
the summons have beeti served," she 
explained. 

The summons and warrant of 
arrest were issued after filmstar Pad- 
mini Kohlapure kissed crown Prince 
Charles of Britain on his left cheek 
during the Prince’s recent visit to a 
film studio of the city. The kiss was 
enough ammunition for Mr Ansar 
Anand of Meerut, a self-appointed 
moralist, who in a fit of righteous 
indignation filed a case in court 
charging that “Miss Kohlapure had 
marred the image of Indian women in 
the eyes of the world and she ought to 
be punished in a court of law for 
obscenity.” Obviously, Mr Anand’s 
attitude to women is based on the 
"Bharat ki pavitra nari” concept as 
portrayed in Indian films. 

“I cannot understand this commo¬ 
tion,” said Mrs Kohlapure. “My 
daughter is a minor. (Padmini is only 
sixteen.) The whole thing has been 
blown out of proportion just because 


Padmini is a filmstar. Probably this 
fellow. is out for some cheap free 
publicity for himself.” Mrs Kohlapure 
continued. “My dau^ter does not 
know this man. Neitner has she re¬ 
ceived a fan letter from Mm. At first 
when we heard that there was a court 
case against Padmini we were really 
worried. But wheA the summons 
didn’t arrive we began viewing it as a 
joke." 


admini Kolapure 



“Why should my daughter be the 
only oneto be arrested Why don’t they 
arrest Prince Charles? He kissed her 
also didn’t he? Besides, Padmini was 
not the only one to smooch the royal¬ 
ty. There were other girls also who 
kissed him. Why aren’t they bejng 
drasaed to court?” queried Mrs Kohl- 


dragged to court?” queried Mrs Kohl¬ 
apure. 

Padmini who made her debut in 
Raj Kapoor’s Satyam Shivam Sundar- 
am has climbed the ladder of success 
in a very short span of time. This year 
she won the best supporting kctress 
award for her role in Insaafka Taraau. 
In the latter film there were two 
identical rape scenes, the first iitvolv- 
ing Zeenat Aman and the second 
Padmini. Ms Kohlapure excelled in 
her scene. Padmini has shown that 
she is not averse to baring herself 
’provided the story demands it.” 
Gehrayee and Insaaf ka Tarazu are 
two examples. But according to 
lay^ers the suit will be dismissed. 
Said a well-known advocate; “If it 
doesn’t, there will be problems. 
Aren’t our films full of those ‘kiss on 
the cheeks’ scenes. In that case 
all our stars will be in court.” At the 
moment, Padmini Kohlapure is 
abroad shooting for Raj Kapoor’s 
Prem Rag starring Rishi Kapoor, 
quite unware of the frenzy she was 
stirred. 


Haresh Munwani 


sive aid” programme to “Muslims and 
Islamic institutions in India.” And re¬ 
garding “these problems, the attitude 
of the Indian authorities is negative.” 

The interview ends with tbe disclo¬ 
sure that “a number of threats of 
assassination and kidnapping of his 
family tnembers'had been received by 
him (the Ambassador). The last threat 
was because of his participation in a 
political seminar titled “How do you 
look at the future?” In the seminar, 
which was attended by a number of 
Ambassadors in India, he had spoken 
on the problems of suHugation of 
Arab rights (sic) and the Zionist chal¬ 
lenge.” The interview was reproduced 
in the 9 April edition of a Qatar 
magazine, AJ-Arubia. 

The Ambassador, Shiekh Al-Sugair, 
was not available for comments 
though he is in New Delhi and repe¬ 
ated attempts to contact him were 
made at the embassy and his residence 
(currently a deluxe suite at the Ashoka 
hotel). Reliable sources spoke of the 
Ambassador’s strict instfuctions that 
queries on the subject were not to be 
entertained because “we want to 
forget” it. 

India’s embassies at Saudi Arabia 
and Qatar failed to report the publica¬ 
tion to the ministry of external affairs. 
However, if it is to be assumed that the 
hews did reach South Block, then in all 
probability, it was hushed up in fear of 
oil-power. 

Whatever may be the truth, it 
needs to be investigated. But it is 
certain thf t if the Saudi Ambassador’s 
36 


opinion is a reflection of his govern¬ 
ment’s, then Prime Minister Mrs In¬ 
dira Gandhi’s conclusion that “good¬ 
will and friendship” towards India is 
everywhere, is certainly an exaggera¬ 
tion if not totally incorrect. The entire 
episode smacks of relative hostility 
towards India and augurs poorly for 
the much publicised Indo-Arab 
friendship. It may be a coincidence 
that the interview preceded the visit 
of Prince Saud Al-Faisal Ibn Abdul 
Aziz, the Saudi foreign minister, to this 
country. 

The probable arguments that may 
now be forwarded are that either the 
press has wrongly quoted the Ambas¬ 
sador or it is the opinion of an indi¬ 
vidual and not the government’s. The 
options for remedy are therefore li¬ 
mited; either the Ambassador disowns 
the interview or the Indian govern¬ 
ment asks for his recall. Probably, the 
Ambassador who has spent a long time 
at New Delhi and is reportedly keen to 
return, gave the controversial inter¬ 
view with the aim of ensuring his 
recall. Whatever may have been the 
reasons that prompted him to depart 
from the diplomatic code of conduct, 
his action calls for censure. He should 
not have comepted on tbe internal 
affairs of the host country, especially 
its secularism. 

It would indeed be appropriate if 
leaders of the Muslim community in 
India convey their displeasure about 
the Ambassador remark. 

Aninava Dasgupta 


KERAIA 

Central ministers 
must “curb their 
tongues” 

Trivandrum: Kerala’s ruling Left 
Democratic Front wants a categoric 
assurance from the Prime Minister 
that the centre is not going to topple 
the Kerala ministry. The leaders of the 
coalition have been irked by recent 
statements made by the minister of 
state for home affairs, Mr Yogendra 
Makwana, which has created an 
impression that the centre is definitely 
going to intervene to push the Nayanar 
ministry out of power., What irritated 
CM Mr Nayanar and the others in the 
ministry was Mr Makwana’s 
endorsement of the Congress(l) 
opposition’s agitation to topple the 
ministry through a 1959-like liberation 
Struve. 

Tms is not the firit time that Mr 
Makwana was making such statements 
but what was very significant was that 
his statements coincided with the 
march to the Raj Bhavan j|rganised by 
the opposition. During the march Mr 
K. Karunakaran said that his party— 
the Congress(I)—was out to topple the 
Nayanar ministry through a “people’s 
struggle.” 

The ruling front is apprehensive: 
thew feel that the strugme would be 
violent. The question, mat is being 





asked, therefore, i«; ft it proper ior aa 
union minister to openly sttmxMrt the 
vjuitation ai^inst a non-Coagress 
kNC^emment? According to Mr 
I iTayanari the wdtole movA was 
^ unconstitutibaal. Further Mr 
Makwana had mentioned that .the 
state’S'Govemor would report on the 
Kerala situation to the centre. In doing 
so, said the'CM, Mr Makwana was 
directly pressurising Governor Mrs 
Venkatacnalam, to send a report. This 
would help the centre tO intervene in 
the state. Mr Makwana's statement, 
however, has helped; it has made the 
coalition front partners to sund 
united " against the centre’s 
intervention. 

Although Mrs Gandhi and other 
central ministers, like Mr Vasant 
^athe, had stated openly that the 
Wentre had no desires of toppling the 
Kerala ministry, there are reports that 
the Prime Minister wanted Mr 
Karunakaran to create a Suitable 
atmosphere in Kerala for the centre to 
intervene. The ministry has openly, 
said that it was going to oppose central 
intervention on the alleged 
breakdown of law and order in the 
state. According to the convenor of the 
ruling front, the law and order 
situation in some of the Congress(I) 
ruled states was worse. He pointed out 
that Gujarat, Mr Makwana's slate, was 
in turmoil with atrocities against 
harijans. And in Delhi, there was no 
. security to life and property. If Mrs 
f Gandhi was serious about what she has 
been saying all along, about not 
toppling the non-Congress(I) 
governments, she should ask her 
ministers like Mr C. M. Stephen and 
Mr Yogendra Makwana to “curb their 
tongues.” 

G. S. Kartha 

HMYm 

Bhajan Lai 
gives cash, gold 

Chandigarh: Adampur, hardly 40 kms 
from Hissar, is the home of the state 
^hief minister, Mr Bhajan Lai. On 17 
A^d 18 May, it was the venue of a 
■miassive gathering. The occasion: the 
marriage of three sons and one daugh¬ 
ter of Mr Pokhar Mai, a small-time 
politician, businessman and “dharam- 
ohai" (initiated by the same guru) of 
the chief minister. The entire cabinet 
along with the stale govenior, k num¬ 
ber of legislator^ and highly-placed 
officials were there to attend the mar¬ 
riage. Acdording ,tp reliable. reports 
there werh nearly ten. thousand peo¬ 
ple. Ahd'the government machinery 
was at hand to facilitate arranlgements. 
Artistes from the'State's public rela¬ 
tions department for instance, there, 
entertained the guests, ^ergl offi- 
ctals, oh the ekpress Orders of Ae chief 
minister, had been assigned ^tiga to 
*’2frvi8ejhe arrihgemeqts. 

Upere it not . for Mr! Balwantrai 
lal, a lUuident’Congrhskd) legisla- 
\ the misuse of ^tate machinery, at'a 




private marriage would have gone un¬ 
noticed. Mr Tayal told the press that 
senior officers attended the marriage 
and presented costly gifts presumably 
to please the CM. Mr Bhajan Lai 
himself is believed to have given one 
lakh rupees in cash to each of the 
grooms, and a heavy gold chain 
(weighing eleven tolas) to Mr Mai’s 
dau^ter. Where did the money come 
from? 

On 26 May, a week after the mar¬ 
riage, Mr Tayal publicly asked Mrs 
Gandhi to make.ehquiries about the 
gifts. Immediately, Mr Bhajan ‘Lai 
issued an official denial. He said Mr 
Tayal was telling lies. The allegations 
were baseless, frivolous and slander¬ 
ous, said the chief minister. Mr Bhajan 
Lai also claimed that Mr Pokhar Mai 
Was no longer his business partner, 
though he did mention that he re¬ 
garded Mr Mai as his own brother. Mr 
Tayal, however, reiterated his charge 
and said that the tour programmes of 
the deputy commissioners and other 
senior officials bore testimony to his 
allegations. More, the chief minister 
himself had not denied the presenta¬ 
tion of the eleven-rofa gold chain or 
the presentation of a lakh rupees to 
each bridegroom. 

Satish Kumar 

HIIMIM PmiDESH 

The witch hunt 
against policemen 
continues 

Hyderabad: The Kotha Das incident 
( .Sunday 24 May) which had rocked 
the twin cities of Hyderabad- 
Secundefabadon 28 April and sparked 
a controversy involving the state home 
minister, the then city police 
commissioner and the director-general 
of police, continues to haunt the city 


police.' Exactly a ntoo^h after the 
incident, the cityTOlice announced the 
suspension of Shapur N. Chenby, 
former additional . deputy 
conunissioner of ' police (Special 
Teams) for his “rolq*^ in the Kotha Das 
episode. 

A poljce spokesman claimed on 29 
May. that suspension of Mr S. N. 
Chenoy has been ordered pending an 
enqui^ into “serious allegations of 
indiscipline and disobeying orders.” 
The suspension orders, however, 
stated that Mr Chenoy had been 
placed under suspension “in public 
interest.” The “serious allegations” 
include the leaking of the (first) 
interrogation statement of Kotha Das 
to the press where Das had reportedly 
claimed links with the state home 
minister, Mr K. Prabhakar Reddy. 
After the Kotha Das episode, including 
the subsequent denial of any links 
with the home minister, and the 
counter-allegations made against Mr 
Chenoy by Kotha Das in his (second) 
confessional statement, Mr Chenoy 
was transferred from his post as 
Additional DCP (Special Teams). Ch. 
Babu Rao took his place. Mr Chenoy 
however allegedly refused to abide by 
the orders in handing over charge to 
Mr Babu Rao. Afterwards, he went on 
leave. Further, he refused to join his 
duties as additional superintendent of 
police, Nizamabad district. 

The .. former ■ city police 
commissioner, Mr.P. V. Pavithran,'who 
was askkd to go on three weeks’leave 
on 2 May after the Kotha Das incident 
and replaced by Mr C. G. Saldhana, 
also continues to be the odd man out. 
Mr Pavithran’s leave expire^ on 23 
May. It was decided by the state 
government to put him in charge of 
the vigilance cell of the civil, supplies 
department as inspector-general. The 
decision to appoint him as director df 
the cell was, however, reveked and Mr 
Pavithran was asked on the night of 2S 
May by the CM, to extend his leave by 
a month. . \ 

Both Mr Pavithran and Mr Chenoy 
are facing privilege motiDns against 
them moved in the state assein.bly-by 
some Congress(I) .and opposition 
legislators. In their motion against. Mr 
Pavithran, legislators H. Sreenivasula 
Reddy and B. Sitaramiah alleged that 
the former police commissioner Imd 
accused the legislators of collecting 
funds from anti-social elements at'a 
public meeting in the city on 1 May.; 
The privilege motion against w 
Chenoy was moved by legislators' fi. 
Narasimha Reddy and P. Janardhan 
Reddy: i ' 

An enquiry into the alleged press 
statements of Mr Pavithran aqd Mr 
Chenoy is being conducted by the 
state transport secretary, Mr DUti^ 
Ram. Another enquiry is.' being 
conducted by the director-general qt 
police, Mr M. V. Narayana Rao, into 
the. entire “Kotha Das aHair.” 
Meanwhile, yet another enquiry 
officer is being appointed to ednduCt 
the disciplinary proceedings against 
the suspended Mr Chenoy. 

Syad Majeedul Hasan 
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Funds for rural 
employment programmea 

Rs crores is being disbursed by the, 
centrt to the states on a priority basis 
for financing various projects under 
the rural employment programme. 
The centre decided to release funds to 
the state governments following, re¬ 
ports of stagnation in the implementa¬ 
tion of various programmes -aimed at 
improving the condition, of people liv¬ 
ing in the rural areas—mo^t below the 
poverty line. This scheme will provide 
jobs to people in rural areas and 
access to credit It will cover the entire 
country. 

Aid for tribal farmers i—i 

The Bihar government has drawn up 
plans for increasing foodgrain produc¬ 
tion in tribal areas dtiring the ensuing 
kharif season. Farmers will be given 
subsidy on certified and verified pad¬ 
dy seed at Rs 25 and Rs 20 per quintal 
respectively. Besides, they can .buy 
seed paddy for Rs 250 a quintal in¬ 
stead of Rs 280 and will also be 
provided with Rs 1,000 per hectare for 
raising seedlings. Under the scheme, 
seedlings are to be raised in areas of 
over 105 hectares in Ranchi, 70 hec¬ 
tares in Palamau and 90 hectares in 
Singbhum. This scheme is to benefit 
tribal and harijan farmers. 

Better bags for cement □ 

A new bag for storing cementhas-beeh.’ 
developed by the Cement Research 
Institute (CRI) which ii cheaper than 
the bags used now and will also reduce, . 
the loss of cement during storage and 
carriage. The bags used now, made of 
heavy jute, not only permit seepage of 
cement but also allow moisture inside. 
The new bag is a sandwich of bitumen 
between two layers of hessain. The 
laminated fabric can be cut and 
stitched. 

First bio-gas lit station CD 

On 29 May the Usagal railway station 
on the Hubli Gadad section of south 
central railway became the first rail¬ 
way station in the country to be illu¬ 
minated by bio-gas. The bio-gas is 
generated from human waste from the 
small railway colony situated near the 
station. 

Scheme to encourage 
low cost cinema theatres 

The National Film Develppment Cor¬ 
poration (NFDC) will finance low cost 
cinema theatres to encoprage Us con¬ 
struction all over the country! Accord¬ 
ing to the scheme, the NFDC will loan 
Rs 1,00,000 for every cinema theatre 
constructed in rural areas, Rs 3,00,000 
for semi-drban areas and Rs.7,50,000 
for urban areas. The loan, which is to 
be repaid in five years, is subject to a 
ceiling of 50 per cent of the total costs. 



iTli 


SAIL production goes up thougi 

beach. 


In the first two months of the current 
financial year, producion of saleable 
steel in the Steel Authority of India 
Ltd. (SAIL) plants have registered an 
increase of 32 per cent in production 
compared to that of the first two 
months of 1980-81. The production of 
saleable steel in the SAIL plants total¬ 
led 411,406 tonnes in May. The Bokaro 
Steel Plant established new monthly 
production records in ingots, hot- 
rolled coils and sheets and cold-rolled 
coils and sheets, while Durgapur plant 
produced 70,088 tonnes of steel. The 
Indian Iron and Steel Company (IIS- 
CO) produced 44,497 tonnes of steel, 
marking an increase of 1,197 tonnes 
over last month’s production. 

A home for the 
mentally retarded i-1 



The Fellowship with Mentally Re¬ 
tarded (India) has established homes 
for the mentally retarded. Known as 
Asha Niketans, these institutions are 
small homes and workshops where 
mentally retarded men and women are 
provided work according to their capa- 
citieis. The Asha Miketans are also 
homes where these mentally retarded 
people may st^y all their lives if they 
wish. People .from all walks of life 
voluntarily come to these homes to 
help the retarded. The inmates of the 
A^ha Niketans eat, wash, live and even 
pray .together. These homes help in 
healing the mentally retarded by let¬ 
ting them find confidence in them¬ 
selves and making them feel that they 
are wanted and loved. The first home 
was founded at Bangalore in 1970 and 
with the. encouraging response from 
the general people, another Asha 
Niketan has come up in Calcutta. 


More vessels for 

small scale fisheries r—i 

\ 

The Bay of Bengal Programme of the^ 
FAO has launched a crash project to 
speed up the development of a 
suitable vessel for small scale fisheries 
in India and Sri Lanka. Nearly a dozen 
experimental boats are being built at 
the Royapuram boatyard of the Tamil 
Nadu Fisheries Development 
Corporation (TNFDC) after an 
agreement was reached between the 
BOBP and the TNFDC. These include 
eight vessels for Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh and two for Kerala. 
The main feature of the boats is that 
though they are motorised, they are 
beachable—capable of landing at the 
beach without expensive harbour 
facilities. The project which began two 
months ago aims at devising different 
types of boats to suit local conditions 
and fishing methods. 


Drinking water for 
J&K villages r~ ' i 

The J&K government is going to spend ' 
Rs 14 crores this year to provide j 
drinking water to 300 villages with a \ 
population of two lakh persons. Of this 
Rs 7.97 crores has been earmarked for 
the Jammu division and Rs 2.73 crores 
for the Kashmir Valley. 

Indian as ITU chairman 

Mr. T. V. Srirangan, the wireless advi- j 
sor to the Government of India has ' 
been re-elected as chairman of the 
finance committee of the administra¬ 
tive council of the International Tele- 
communation Union (ITU). This is his 
second term as the chairman. 

I 

Railways win big 
contract from Iraq i-1 

The Indian Railway Construction Com¬ 
pany (IRCON) is going to construct a 
railway line in Iraq. The railway line 
will cover a distance of 80 kms from 
Samawa to Basrah. The contract for 
the construction of the track has been 
won against stiff competition and i^ 
worth about Rs 216 crores. The con¬ 
tract involves construction of 85 
bridges including three major ones 
over the Euphrates river, 410 staff 
quarters, in addition to a railway sta¬ 
tion at Samawa, marshalling yards and 
sidings. 

FCI bags ^ contractczm 

The Fertiliser Corporation of India 
(FCI) and the Fertihser (Planning and 
Development) India Ltd (FPDIL) have 
bagged a contract to organise and 
provide training facilities to fertihser 
plant personnel in Turkey. This is the 
first time that such a contract has b^n 
signed by an Indian fertllaj^ 
undertaking for providing trainimi 
abroad. 





THE WORLD 


principles of an assassin 


Turkish right-wing Fascist 
Mehmet Ali Agca (23) who 
iired three bullets into Pope 
|ohn Paul II on 13 May this 
year, told the Italian police 
ihat he had planned to kill 
ihe “king” of England. “1 
went to London to kill the 
king,” he confessed, “but 1 
^und he was a woman and 
Kcided against it because 1 
Kt Turkish and a Muslim and 
rdon’t kill women.” Later he 
told a Rome magistrate: “For 
the same reason I did not kill’ 
Simone Veil, President of the 
European Parliament.” Agca 
claimed that he had also plan¬ 
ned to assassinate UN secret¬ 
ary-general Kurt Waldheim 
hut could not get hold of the 
necessary papers to enter the 
USA. 


Mehmet Ah Agca 



Briefly 


Detractor 

resigns 


Discerning 

charity 

“Please give this money to 
the poor, but not to the politi¬ 
cians or the rich,” read the 
brief note which was. found 
recently, along with six mil¬ 
lion yen (£13,166), in a bag at 
Tokyo railway station. 

Homage 
with waste 

Two hundred public lava¬ 
tories are being constructed 
on the site of the demolished 
tomb ot Reza Shah (father of 
deposed monarch Reza Shah 
Pehalvi) in Iran. 


Osman Ahmad Osman has 
resigned as Egypt’s deputy 
Prime Minister following the 
political storm over his auto¬ 
biography in which he has 
hinted at the late President 
Nasser’s malpractices ( World, 
17 May). 

Base (less?) bill 

President Kyprianou's 
Cypriot government has pre¬ 
sented Britain with a bill for 
£183 million—the price for 
the latter’s two sovereign 
bases at Akrotiri and Dheka- 
liu in Cyprus. 


Search for 4ost* 
Americans 


In the wake of threats to 
sponsor private search par¬ 
ties by the families of US 
military personnel ’lost’ m 
the Vietnam war, the Penta¬ 
gon finally sent a team of 30 
Asian mercenaries to Laos in 
May this year The modus 
operandi was to check 
whether Americans are being 
held as slave laHouiers in a 
Laotian jungle camp. Earlier, 
satellite photographs of the 
camp in question had shown 
shadows on the ground that 


Pentagon experts believed 
were too big to be that of 
Asians. Though the Asian 
mercenaries, after extensive 
reconnaissance, have re¬ 
turned without any evidence, 
the Pentagon has not given 
up; according to a statement 
issued soon after the news of 
the mission leaked out, “the 
(US) government regularly, 
and with great care, had and 
will continue to check the 
validity of reports!on the wh- 
eieabouts ot US peisonnel).” 


Wolf wants to prowl 



Since Adolf Hitler's trusted deputy and now prisoner in an 
mliiedjailin West Berlin, 87 year-old Wolf Rudolf Hess was 
Smutted to attend a meeting of the 'Free Rudolf Hess 
Committee’ in Augsburg (IV. Germany) last month; the 
photograph shows Hess addressing the meeting. 


Kiss does it again 



Soon after Padmini.Kohla- 
pure was sued in court for not 
resisting her temptation to 
kiss Prince Charles, Nicholas 
Hardy (18) was thrown out of 
his Dean Cki.se school hostel 
in Cheltenham (England) for 
kissing Lady Diana’s hand 
while welcoming her to the 

Carving 
on hair 


school. Hardv s headmaster 
admitted. “1 was Jealous of 
what Nicholas did oij that 
occasion . ” But of. course he 
added another excuse for 
banning the boy from his hos¬ 
tel: Hardy had been caught 
smoking in the dormitory m 
full view of everybodv 

Done and 
outdone 


Xu Dalin (3S), who works 
at an embroidery school in 
the east Chinese town of 
Suzhou, has carved five 
Chinese characters on a sing¬ 
le strand of hair of a,panda. 

New ^worlds’ 

Iranian Prime Minister 
Rajai’s lat;e4I, foreign policy 
divides tKe^world into four 
categories:' on the -basis of 
countries ‘brotherly,’ ‘friend* 
ly,’ ‘iieutraV and ‘hostile’ to 
Iran. 


(.o-i Angflf, I inws had 
both the first and the last 
words, and abstract artist Lee 
Waisler was at the receiving 
end. To begin with, the news¬ 
paper published a scatliingly- 
criticai review o( his latest 
aintiiig. And when in protest 
e dumped a pile of horse 
manure in front of LA Times 
h'eadtjuarters Claiming that 
the filth weighed five tonS; 
the newspaper once again dis) 
agreed: according to its 
spokesman, it weighed only 
two tons. 













HEALTH 


Is there a cure for the 
‘Red Eye’? 


It has many nicknames, including 'Joy Bangla'—because it 
first became? an epidemic during the year of the Bangladesh 
crisis, S. URMILA MAJUMDAR describes this irritating 
diseose, ond says what, if anything, can be done about it 



G one are the days when the 
handkerqhief and a pair of 
sunglasses signified fashion 
and summer. For ten years 
now, these have turned into 
iodispensable accessories for combat¬ 
ing a much-dreaded eye disease: con¬ 
junctivitis. 

, It was in the summer of 1971, 
shortly after, the Bangladesh war. The 
Bangladesh refugees had started flow¬ 
ing in and, as though timing itself with 
the influx, there occurred the first 
cases of conjunctivitis. In the begin¬ 
ning, most victims were terrified, 
being totally ignorant about the exist- 
ancc of siicn a disease, and rumours 
Were rampant that it could lead to 
blindness. In fact, however, it was part 
of the worldwide epidemic which 
assumed serious proportions in India 
during that year. Reports from the 
School of‘Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 
show that as many as one million 
people were affected by the epidemic 
in 1971. With the coming of autumn, 
the intensity of the epidemic declined 
and by winter 1971, it had almost 
vanished from the country. The second 
wave of the disease appeared in the 
summer of 1975 followed by a third 
wave in the summer of 1979'. The 
disease, however, did not assume the 
huge proportions it had achieved in 
1971. 

This year conjunctivitis has re- 
tufned, and is almost as widespread as 
it was in 1971. However, unlike a 
decade ago, this time it is not a worl¬ 
dwide phenomenon, but is restricted 
to India. Till the last week of May, as 
many as 10,000 cases of conjunctivitis 
had been treated in Bombay’s muni¬ 
cipal' dispensaries. In Orissa, acchrd- 
ing to Professor Kulamani Mishra of 
the eye department of Cuttack’s S. C. 
B. Medical College and Hospital, on an 
average, more than 100 patients had 
come to the hospital daily for the 
treatment of conjunctivitis. These 
numbers do not obviously include the 
many who now treat themselves. The 
disease has taken its toll - in other 
cities, ipcluding Calcutta, where large 
numbers of people can be seen moving 
around wearing dark glasses and 
clutching handkerchiefs.^ 

40 ’ ' ' ' • ■ . 


What is this disease that people 
refer to as ‘red eye’? Popularly known 
in eastern India as “Joy Bangla”^ 
after its first appearance following the 
Bangladesh war—conjunctivitis is the 
inflammation of the delicate mem¬ 
brane, conjunctiva (see diagram), that 
lines the inside of the eyelids and the 
eyeballs. The conjunctiva forms a kind 
of sac around the eyeballs and is 
lubricated by the tear glands. This 
warm and moist texture of the sac 
makes it a good breeding ground for 
bacteria and other organisms and 
viruses, that lead to conjunctivitis. 
This probably explains why the dis¬ 
ease appears only during the summer 


months in India (although it does not 
explain its sporadic occurance). 

^ The disease caor strike at any time 
during the day or night. It begins with 
a feeling of grittiness and discomfort. 
The eye slpwly turns red, not because 
of a haemorrhage, but because of the 
inflammation of the capillaries around 
the eyeballs, and there is a discharge 
from the eye, which is at first watery 
and later turns slightly granular. 

The conjunctivitis that has 
appeared in India intermittently since 
1971 is suspected to be the Viral form 
of conjunctivitis: Kerato conjunctivi¬ 
tis, which involves' the cornea and 
occurs only in one eye. It is caused by a 


The structure of the human eye. The conjunctiva gets inf lamed causing-discomfort 
and redness to the eyeball and the eyelid. 



.X.'. 









following sjmptom* are:present to a 

E eater or lesser extent: intolerance of 
^t which accounts for the sunglas* 
ses, increased secretion, and in* 
flammation of the blood vessels. Not 
. surprisingly, therefore, the treatment 
of almost all forms of coi^unctiuitis 
inclbdes the need of cleanliness, anti¬ 
septic washes and protection fromW 
cess light and dust. 


Medicines 

ith conjunctivitis once again tak¬ 
ing the form of an epidemic, the 
need for antibiotics has ^own. In most 
laces, doctors prescnbe antibiotic 
rops and ointments. In Calcutta, for 
instance, doctors have been prescrib¬ 
ing Locula drcms, terramycin and Re- 
nacol drops. However, most of these 
medicines are available only on the 
prescriptions of a medical practi¬ 
tioner. 


type of virus indentified as adenovirus 
and is characterised by the feeling of a 
foreign particle in the eye, lessened 
transparency of the conjunctiva, and 
discharge) at first watery, and then 
acrid, becoming mucuous and gluing 
the eyelids together. The disease is 
contagious and usually takes seven or 
eight days to cure. 

But not all types of conjunctivitis 
are caused by viruses. Some accom¬ 
pany diseases like measler- or are 
caused by tobacco, smoke or dust and 
are referred to as exanthematous con¬ 
junctivitis. Others are caused by expo¬ 
sure to the influence of certain che¬ 
micals, aniline dyes or prolonged use 
of atrophine,- eserine or cocaine. 

Perhaps the most serious type of 
the disease is gonorrheal conjunctivi¬ 
tis. It is similar to the conjunctivitis 
that occurs in new-born babies. Gonor¬ 
rheal conjunctivitis is caused by the 
introduction into the eye of gonorrheal 
material. The cornea is in constant 
danger of ulceration and dangers of 
matting of the iris and the cornea exist 
too. The disease may become chronic 
and eventually may lead to the des¬ 
truction of the eye. 

However, no matter what is the 
grade or t^e of conjunctivitis, the 


S peeking about the incidence of ^e 
disease in India, Dr I.'S. Roy, dinc- 
tor of the Regional Institute tof 
Ophthalmology, said; “This time, 
although it is an epidemic, yet the 
crowd in the hospitals is not that 
much. Perhaps the people have 
learned from past experience and are 
practising self-medication. However, 
the hospital authorities are vigilant so 
far as the follow-up is concerned and 
they are ready to cope with the 
* epidemic.** 

“The disease is not fatal or lethal,” 
added Dr Roy. However, he pointed 
out that although the disease lasts for 
seven to eight days, “treatment should 
be followed up for another two 
weeks.** Infection remains even after 
the apparent cure and discontinuation 
of the treatment might lead to further 
complications of the cornea. Statistics, 
however, reveal that only one out or 
1,000 persons in India has so far had 
corneal ulceration, which is why Dr 
Roy is in favour of patients practising 
self-medication: “It shows that the 
public has been made health con¬ 
scious,*’ said Dr Roy. 

Conjunctivitis, as an epidemic, has 
been known for over a decade. Howev¬ 
er, as of now, a cure has not been 
found. Preventive measures and pal¬ 
liatives, have been suggested by OOC; 
tors, but methods for annihilating the 
virus is yet to be found. Antibiotics 
and steroids which are prescribed %o 
combat the disease do not much help 
to cure it, though they do help the 
patient to bear it. Perhaps the fact 
that a person attacked by the disease 
is unable to build anti-bodies not only 
makes the person susceptible to future 
attacks, but alio makes it difficult to 
develop a serum or vaccine to chal¬ 
lenge the disease. 



Some dos and don’ts 


C onjunctivitis is contagious. This 
means that the virus that causes 
the disease does not fly in air. The 
disease occurs if the eye is touched 
with an object that carries the con¬ 
junctivitis vims. So, to prevent the 
disease, doctors have laid down some 
thumb rules; 

a The fingers are most commonly ap¬ 
plied to the $yes. Wash your fingers 
before touching your eyes, 
e Do not apply unclean handkerchiefs 
or garments to your eyes.-In addi¬ 
tion, homeopaths recommend 
Argentina Nitrate 200 two to three 
times a week, to prevent the disease. 
However, if you have already con¬ 
tracted the disease, then it is best to: 


e Refrain from touching the unin¬ 
fected eye with the finger that you 
have used for the infected eye. 
e Wash your eyes with normal saline 
at least four to six times a day. Or if 
you don’t have access to salihe, use a 
glass of water with a pinch of salt in 

It. 

• Segregate yourself and your person¬ 
al belongings, like your towel, soap 
and clothes, as far as possible, from 
others. 

e See a doctor of course, and get a 
prescription for an antibiotic oint¬ 
ment or drop, to hasten the cure. 
Homeopaths recommend the ap¬ 
plication of euphrasia drops for 
those who are already infected. 
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EXTRACTS 


I HowMujib 
Was Killed 


I On 15 August 1975, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the 
tc^unding father of Bangladesh, was assassinated along 
with his wife, two sons and grandson in a coup by some 
serving and cashiered junior army officers. Since then 
a lot has been written on why and how Mujib was killed. 

But the whole truth has not been revealed. We carry 
extracts from the latest book on the subject: Who killed 
ilujib? (published by Vikas; price Rs 45). The author, 
aI L. Khatib, as a working journalist in Bangladesh at 
the time of the coup, had the advantage of a ring side view 



ugust 1975 was a 
transitional time in 
Bangladesh. Mujib was 
making radical 

administrative changes and 
Dpting measures that would have a 
tremendous social impact. There was 
onjy one political party in the county 
now—the Bangladesh Krishak Sramik 
Awami League (BAKSAL). BAKSAL 
on; which all sections of the people, 
including the armed forces and the 
police, were represented, would be an 
in^gral part of the administration. 
The importance of bureaucrats would 
difiinish when the Governors- 
detignate of the districts took up their 
new offices on 1 September 1975. The 
arlhy split and made to join 

in I productive work at the district 
Icwl. It was a revolutionary step. 

Mhe evening of 14 August 1975 did 
not seem different from any other 
evening in August. Dacca University 
was preparing to welcome Mujib the 
next day. 

Mujib was arrested in March 1948, 
when he was a law student, for leading 
a <black-flag demonstration against 
Jinnah on the hi^ly emotional issue 
of fnaking Bengali one of the two state 
lailguages. Mujib was arrested again 
nekt year for leading a strike of lower- 
gride university employees. When he 
Wa t released, he found that he had in 
th( meantime been rusticated from 
thi university. 

He would be visiting the university 
th( next day as the chancellor. 

[following the exploding of a hand 
gr hade on the university campus, 
»m urity arrangements for Mujib’s 
vii t to the university were tightened. 
Bo nb blasts and grenade explosions 
ha^ fver since the Pakistani army’s 
crackdown on Bengalis on the night of 
25j26 March 1971, become almost a 


part of life in Dacca and did not 
disturb one’s sleep. But there were 
rumours... 

Kader Siddiqui, better known as 
Tiger (Bagha)Siddiqui for his exploits 
in the liberation war, was one of the 
Governors-designate. When he was 
going to the Post Graduate Hospital in 
Dacca to see his ailing mother on the 
evening of 14 August, he saw a tank 
near Karwan Bazar. There was another 
tank near the hospital, which is almost 
opposite the Radio Station. After 
seeing his mother, Kader drove down 
to Motijheel. Yet another tank: three 
tanks within a radius of one kilometre. 
He turned back. There was still 
another tank near the Engineers’ 
Institute, hardly 200 metres from the 
hospital. It was a little past 11 pm. 
Kader Siddiqui drove on to the Mukti 
Bahini camp near Gano Bhaban in 
Sher-e-Bangla Nagar. Anwarul Alam 
Shahid, deputy director of the Rakshi 
Bahini, told Kader Siddiqui that the 
Bengal Lancers had been authorised to 
take out three tanks. But why were 
there four tanks? Shahid said, “You 
may have seen one tank twice.” Could 
be. Shahid was a former student 
leader and had fought in the liberation 
war. There was no reason to doubt 
what he said. 

Tank manoeuvres were a Thursday- 
night routine and twice a month the 
Bengal Lapcers and the Second Field 
Artillery held combined exercises. 



Brigadier Jamil, the President’s 
security chief, spent a restless night; 
his wife was ill, and he had to escort 
the President to the university in the 
morning. It was not a new duty for 
him, but he was very uneasy. He had 
been appointed director of the Field 
Intelligence Unit, but handing over 
charge of the Unit to him had 
som^ow not been completed still. 
Jamil’s wife asked him to go to sleep. 
“1 can’t sleep,” he said. 

Khandaker Moshtaque Ahmed too 
spent a sleepless night. There were a 
number of visitors to 54 Agha Mashi 
Lane, Moshtaque’s house in old Dacca. 
One of the visitors was his nephew 
Major Rashid. 

Taheruddin Thakur was like a cat 
on hot bricks that night. Any call 
would make him jump. He tried to 
calm his nerves with prayers. He had a 
bath and got ready as if lie had to keep 
an appointment at an unearthly hout. 
A guest in the house wondered why 
Taheruddin was so tense. 

Kamal, Mujib’s son, came back 
home after midnight from the 
university campus, where last-minute 
touches were being given to the 
preparations to welcome Mujib. 

At the same time finishing touches 
were being given to a plot at the Dacca 
Cantonment. 

When it was still dark, Col. Farook 
addressed the Bengal Lancers, whom 
he had trained to hunt in killer packs. 
The Lancers in their black overalls 
were like the hordes of Satan in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Farook spat fire and venom. He 
said that Mujib had sold the country to 
foreign powers and was going to break 
up the army and disband the Lancers. 
He played on their fears and incited 
them in the name of Islam. 

It was time to strike. 

They moved out in three columns. 
Their targets were less than two 
kilometres away. 

The houses of Mujib, his brother-in- 
law Abdur Rab Serneabat and his 
nephew Sheikh Fazlul Huq Moni were 
surrounded simultaneously. 

Soldiers started shooting at Mujib’s 
house from all directions. Bullets were 
whizzing in through the windows on 
the first floor, where all the bedrooms 
were. A bullet grazed the hand of 
Sheikh Nasser, Mujib’s younger 
brother. 

They all took shelter in Mujib’s 
dressing room, which was the least 
exposed. It was a repetition of 26 
March 1971, when Pakistani troops 
had encircled the house. 

Mujib rang up some officers. 

Begum Mujib tore a stri^ from her 
sari and bandaged Nasser’s hand. 

Kamal came down and asked the 
guards to take action, but they had 
been ’neutralised.* While Kamal was 
still tmng to persuade the guards to. 
act. Major Hud^ entered tne house 
with some men.. The guards saluted 
him. 

One of the men with Huda shot 
Kamal. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Jamil wte 
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Sheikh Mujib with Khandaker (right, with cap) 


hurrying to Mujib’s house. When his 
^jeep was only a few hundred metres 
^ from Mujib’s house, some soldiers who 
were waiting near Subhan Bagh 
mosque barked; “Halt.” Jamil 
identified himself. They knew who he 
was; they had been Dosted there to 
intercept him. “We nave orders to 
shoot anyone who passes this way,” 
they threatened. When Jamil did not 
heed their warning, they shot him. 

S oldiers were by then swarming all 
over Mujib’s house. They found a 
room closed on all sides—it was 
Rehana’s bedroom. They forced a door 
open, sending a cupboard full of things 
crashing to the floor, 
k “Let me see what they want,” 
l^ujib said and came out of the room 
he had done on the night of 26 
March, 1971. He had faced the 
Pakistani soldiers. These were his own 
men. 

Mujib was wearing a checked lungi 
and a white kurta. 

Mujib met Huda on the staircase. 
“It is you. What do you want?” Mujib 
asked. “We have come to take you,” 
Huda said. “Do you think it is fun?” 
Mujib thundered. “1 will not allow the 
country to be ruined.” Huda was 
unnerved. A servant cried; “Kamal 
Bhai is dead.” Havildar Moslemuddin, 
who was coming down from the 
terrace, swore and opened fire i'rom 
behind with an automatic weapon, 
riddling Mujib’s body with bullets. 

Soldiers were picking up whatever 
they could. “Take whatever you want 
but don’t kill us,” Begum Mujib 
pleaded. But hearing the burst of 
firing, she came out. “You have killed 
him, kill me,” she wailed. She was 
silenced for ever. 

Jamal, his wife Rosy, and Sultana, 
Kamal’s wife, were still in the dressing 
room. A burst from a sten gun and the 
three were dead. 

The gunmen found Nasser in a 
bathroom and shot him. 

Rus.sell was cowering in a corner.. 
“Take me to my mother,” he 
whimpered, “We will take you to your 
mother,” one of the homicidal maniacs 
|said. A police officer pleaded for 
Bussell’s life; “He is only a child.” The 
officer was killed. One arm of Russell 
had been shot off, yet he begged; 
“Don’t kill me, don’t kill me.” The 
answer was a bullet. 

Russell lay dead by his mother’s 
side. Farook and Rashid were late in 
reaching Mujib’s house. Farook went 
up to satisfy him.self that all had been 
killed. He telephoned someone. 

Sheikh Moni rang pp for help, but 
no help was forthcoming. 

Moni came to the drawing room to 
meet the army men who had already 
forced their way into his house. When 
they were about to shoot Moni, his 
wife Arzoo darted across the room to 
him. “Move aside,” a soldier barked 

f d opened Hre. 

Husband and wife fell together. 

Moni died instantaneously, but 
there was still life in Arzoo. “Give me 
water,” she ga sped. “Mother, why are 
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you and father lying on the floor?” Her 
three-year-old son Taposh asked. No 
answer. “Why don’t you speak?” the 
little buy pleaded in bewilderment. 
Her maternal instinct was aroused. 
“Take me to a hospital. Save me. I 
have two little kids,” Arzoo entreated. 
It was the final flicker, the last cry. 

Arzoo was expecting her third 
child. 

When Serneabat found the soldiers 
had surrounded his house, he 
telephoned Mujib. Mujib said that he 
would ring back, Serneabat also rang 
up Sheikh Moni, his son-in-law. The 
telephone was ringing but there was 
no response from Moni’s house. 

Serneabat came down to the 
drawing room. His wife, children, 
nephew Shahid, guests and household 
assistants clustered round him—all 
except Abdul Hassanat, his son. 
Hassanat a freedom fighter, had 
barricaded the front door and in a 
desperate attempt to buy time, 
threatened to shoot anyone who 
approached the house, but it was a 
hopeless situation. He wanted to jump 
out of a rear window. There were 
soldiers everywhere. He was trapped. 
He waited in a dressing room with a 
revolver in his hand determined to kill 
at least one before being killed. 

A groupled by Major Shariyar and 
Huda (who was not in the army) 
stormed into the house. “Let me speak 
to your commanding officer,” 



Serneabat said. Shariyar replied, “We 
have no commanding officer. But who 
are you?” When Serneabat said who 
he was, a smile curle'd Shariyar’s lips. 
The next moment Serneabat fell in a 
heap with bullet wounds. Hamida fell 
on her father with a piercing cry, 
trying to cover him. Bullets hit her on 
her hip and legs. Babu, Hassanat’s 
baby son, cried in terror. Shahid lifted 
him up Both were shot There was 
wild firing. Others killed were 
Serneabat’s 14 year-old daughter 
Baby, his nine-year-old son Arif and 
three guests. 

Serneabat’s wife Amina, daughter 
Hamida, and son Khokan were 
wounded. 

Nurul Islam Manjoor, a brother of 
Huda inspected Serneabat’s house 
“Where is Hassanat?” he asked. 

The killers had mistaken 

Serneabat’s nephew Shahid for 
Hassanat. 

A hunt was on for Hassanat. 

The OC of the Ramna Thana sent 
Begum Serneabat, Hamida and 
Khokan to hospital. 

The sound • of firing brought an 
Indian diplomat living in ' the 

Dhanmandi area to his balcony. A 
neighbour, once a freedom fighter and 
now a successful businessman, was 
waiting tensely, expectantly, in his 
balcony only a foot away. 

’ A rocket was fired. It was the signal 
that Operation Liquidation had been 
completed. 

The freedom fighter turned 

businessman nodded as if he were 
acknowledging a greeting. Turning to 
the diplomat, he said with a smile, “It 
is all over. Switch on your radio.” 

It was 6.01 am. 

The Dacca Radio was announcing 
that the armed forces had toppled the 
Mujib government. The announcer. 
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,, who identified himself as Major 
4 Dalini, said: “Under the leadership of 
“ Khandaker Moshtaque Ahmed the 
armed forces have taken over. In the 
greater interest of the country, this 
step has been taken. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman has been detained and his 
government has been toppled.” 

A subsequent announcement said: 
“The ousted President Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman was killed at his residence 
during the army take-over this 
morning.” 

They were breaking the news 
gradually. 

“Wake up!” Kader’s sister shouted. 
“There is a telephone call for you.” 
Another sister of his was on the line. 
I “There has been a coup,” she said. “A 
' coup?” he asked, uiicomprehendingly. 
“Leave immediately. They would be 
coming for you anv moment. Banga- 
bandhu has been killed.” The radio 
announcement came clearly through 
the telephone. 

Kader Siddiqui left home carrying 
a hand-bag. His driver would not take 
him out. The man who had served him 
loyally for three years was refusing to 
drive the car in the hour of crisis, 
Kader thought. “Give me the car key," 
Kader told the driver. The driver did 
not respond; he came back with a 
neighbour’s car and told Kader Siddi¬ 
qui almost peremptorily, “Get in.” 

Ghazi Gulam Mostaffa, the Red 
Cross chief, scaled a compound wall 
and hid in a cattle-shed in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. He was on the verge of 
collapse. His^eighbours did not have 
the heart to give him up, but it was 
dangerous to shelter him. 

Deputies of Eugene Boster, the 
American ambassador, tried frantical¬ 
ly to convey the news of Mujib’s assas¬ 
sination to him, but he was not at 
home or at ‘any of his normal haunts.’ 
Where on earth could he be at six in 
the morning? 

Rashid informed his uncle Moshta¬ 
que immediately that the mission had 
been completed. Yet when Rashid 
went with some soldiers to escort 
Moshtaque to the Radio Station, Mosh¬ 
taque asked his nephew more than 
k once: “Are you sure he is dead?” 

I The immediate reaction of a Padma 
boatman was: “No father’s son can kill 
Bangabandhu.” 

A n official in Moshtaque’s ministry 
had told his wife, “Have you 
noticed Moshtaque’s eyes? He has the 
eyes of a snake. Such a man can kill 
someone to get what he wants. I feel 
uneasy whenever I see him.” His wife 
had laughed at his fears, but Moshta¬ 
que had become the President. What 
would happen now? 

Snakes were baring their fangs. 
Mahbudul Alam Chashi had dis¬ 
appeared from Comilla on 13 August. 
His colleagues at the Comilla 
Academy wondered where he could 
j^ve gone without informing anyone. 
We popped up at the Dacca Radio 
'Ration on the morning of 15 August in 
the company of Moshtaque and Taher- 
uddin Tnakur. 

The unholy trio who had tried to 



Major Dalim 


abort the liberation of Bangladesh in 
1971 had triumphed. 

In Delhi, Mrs Gandhi received the 
news of Mujib’s assassination when 
she was preparing to leave for the Red 
Fort to address the Independence Day 
rally. She was stunned. 

She had warned Mujib that there 
was a threat to his life, but he had 
laughed it off saying; “They are like 
my children.” 

A radio official was sleeping sound¬ 
ly. A telephone call woke him up, but 
he felt too lazy to take the call. His 
wife said, “You are wanted urgently at 
the Radio Station.” “Come immediate¬ 
ly,” he was told peremptorily. He 
wondered what had happened. It was 
still not time for the first transmission, 
but as a matter of habit he switched on 
the radio. Oh, God! Terrible, terrible. 

When he reached the Radio Sta¬ 
tion, he found Major Shariyar in 
charge of the Radio Station. A sten 
gun was on the table in front of him. 
An official remarked ingratiatingly, 
“Everyone is working.” “All will work 
as long as this gun is here,” Shariyar 
replied haughtily, touching the gun for 
emphasis. 

Tlie same arrogance as the Pakista¬ 
ni army officers had shown when 
Martial Law was imposed in Pakistan 
on 7 October, 1958. 

When a colonel was getting ready 
to go to office, he received a telephone 
call from a colleague. “Have you heard 
the news on the radio?” the colleague 
asked. He answered he had not. “Then 
do,” he was told. 

An American news agency reported 
Mujib’s assassination within minutes 
of the coup. It said that Ban^adesh 
had become an Islamic Republic. A 
complete reversal? Radio Pakistan too 
said, quoting an anonymous diploma¬ 
tic source, Bangladesh was now an 
Islamic Republic. 

There was no immediate confirma¬ 
tion or denial of the news. It was 
immaterial, when Moshtaque had 
come to power through a conspiracy. 
Bangladesh Betar had already become 
Radio Bangladesh. 

Hasina and Rehana, Mujib’s daugh¬ 
ters, were in Brussels from 11 August 
to 14 August. Rehana wanted to cut 


short her holiday and return home. 
She told her sister on 12 August, “I 
have been having terrible dreams. I 
see people again on the run. I am 
frightened. I want to ^et back home." 
However, on the evening of 14 August, 
Hasina and Rehana were in a happy 
mood. 

It was late by the time they ^ot 
back from a party. They were leaving 
for France in the morning, yet they 
kept chatting with ambassador Sanaiu 
Huq’s daughters. A superstitious 
dread suddenly seized Hasina. “We 
have been laughing so much. I wonder 
whether we are going to cry next,” she 
said. 

There was a call for Dr Wajed Miah, 
Hasina’s husband, in the morning from 
Bonn. He asked his wife to take the 
call. No, the caller would speak only to 
Wajed. Something terrible has hap¬ 
pened, Wajed thought. 

“Return to Bonn at once,” the cal¬ 
ler told Wajed. 

When Hasina was told that there 
had been a coup in Bangladesh, her 
first reaction was: “None is left.” 

S enior officers of the armed forces 
debated at the GHQ how they 
should deal with the majors who had 
not only staged a coup out brazenly 
announced that the armed forces had 
taken over. They might ignore the 
political aspect of the coup, but there 
was the question of discipline. Some of 
the majors had been cashiered from 
the army, but some were still in ser¬ 
vice. If they were allowed to get away 
with it, there would be no chain of 
command. Where would the senior 
officers then stand? 

One or two officers urged immedi¬ 
ate action against the majors. But 
others dithered; they were in favour of 
waiting till the picture became clear¬ 
er. Why take risks as long as their jobs 
were secure? 

Major-General Shafiullah was the 
chief of the Army Staff, but he was a 
man without any initiative, and his 
authority had always been challenged 
by his deputy Major-General Ziaur 
Rahman. 

While the staff officers were still 
debating what stand they should take 
vis-a-vis the majors, Dalim drove up in 
a jeep to the Dacca Cantonment and 
asked them to make up their minds 
soon. The conspirators were in com¬ 
mand. 

It was around 10 am by then; four 
hours had been lost. If the staff offic¬ 
ers had wanted to take any action, 
they would have moved long ago. All 
the service chiefs pledged their sup¬ 
port to the new regime. 

An officer of the Second Artillery 
Regiment had telephoned Col. Taher 
early in the morning to tell him that 
Major Rashid wanted him at the Bang¬ 
ladesh Betar (Radio Station). The artil¬ 
lery officer also informed Taher that 
Sheikh Mujib had been killed. 

The news that Sheikh Mujib had 
been killed and Khandaker Moshta¬ 
que Ahmed had taken over power 
shocked Taher. “1 thought," he says. 













“it would create political instability, 
I and that in this situation we could 
even lose our independence.” 

Taher adds: “At 11.30 I left Bang¬ 
ladesh Betar with a feeling of deep 
concern. I sensed that some outside 
power was involved in the killing of 
the father of the nation” What he 
sensed then would become a convic¬ 
tion two days later. 

Moshtaque and Taheruddin Thakur 
drove from the Radio Station to the 
Baitul Mukarram mosque. There was a 
tank in front of the car and two 
armoured cars brought up the rear. 
Moshtaque’s eyes were closed as if he 
were deep in contemplation, Taherud¬ 
din was looking quizzically sideways at 
Moshtaque. 

As Moshtaque’s car was passing the 
National Press Club some journalists 
rushed out to wave at him. “Have yOu 
no sense of honour?” a poet burst out. 
“You were hailing Sheikh Mujib even 
yesterday.” 

No one answered him. 

A journalist who had played a col¬ 
laborationist role during the liberation 
struggle, felicitated Moshtaque on his 
success. “I was waiting for the radio 
announcement with fear. Thank God 
the coup succeeded. Otherwise they 
would have come looking for me,” he 
said. 

There were quite a few who were 
gleeful, but thousands had a feeling of 
personal bereavement. 

Within hours of his assuming'pow- 
er, Moshtaque made Mohammadullah 
the Vice-President. There were two 
former Presidents in Mujib’s last 
ministry—Abu Sayeed Chowdhury 
and Mohammadullah, Moshtaque 
accommodated both of them. Abu 
Sayeed Chowdhury replaced Kama! 
Hossain as foreign minister. 

Nazrul Islam, Tajuddin Ahmed 
Mansoor Ali, Kamruzamman and 
Moshtaque had formed the provisional 
Bangladesh government in 1971. 
Moshtaque, who had tried to reach an 
agreement with the Pakistan govern¬ 
ment behind the backs of his col¬ 
leagues, was almost isolated at the 
time of liberation. Now he had come 
out on top through a conspiracy. 

Tajuddin had resigned from the 
cabinet in October 1974. He had no 
position in either the party or the 
government. As wartime Prime Minis¬ 
ter he had been very spirited, but he 
was now a broken man. 

When soldiers went to Tajuddin’s 
house, he said, “You have killed my 
leader, kill me.” His fears had come 
true, and his arch enemy was now in 
ower. Under different circumstances 
e might have put up a fight, but what 
could he possibly do now? 

With the death of Mujib, Syed Naz¬ 
rul Islam was under the Constitution, 
the Acting President. But he was not a 
man for bold decisions. A friend urged 
Nazrul Islam to act, but he was too 
jiittery even to think ahead. 

A. H. M. Kamruzamman was a fine 
^ut ease-loving man. It was difficult 
even to imagine him as a resistance 
leader. 

M,, Mansoor Ali, who was Prime 


Minister in the Mujib government, did 
not think that anyone would heed his 
orders, but he wouldn’t surrender. He 
went into hiding, but soldiers found 
him in Kalabagan, not far from his 
residence, two days later. 

D r Kamal Hossain learned of the 
coup in Bai^adesh when he was 
proceeding to Dacca from Belgrade. 
Hamida, his wife, had returned recent¬ 
ly to Dacca, but it would be dangerous 
for him to go to Dacca. 

He stopped over at Bonn. 

He was going back to England. 

A few ministers in the Mujib 
cabinet were already in league with 
Moshtaque or only too willing to join 
hands with him. But others had to be 
taken by soldiers to Bango Bhaban for 
the swearing-in ceremony in the after¬ 
noon. 

Phani Majumdar, a heart patient, 
was in PG Hospital. When soldiers 
went to the hospital to take him to 
Banpo Bhaban (President’s House), 
Kavi Jasimuddin, a fellow patient. 



Lt Col. Farooq Rahman with his wife 


held him tightly and wouldn’t let him 
go. “He is a good man. Don’t take him 
away,” Jasimuddin pleaded. 

A 16-member ministry consisting of 
ten cabinet ministers and six state 
ministers was sworn in at Bango Bha¬ 
ban by acting Chief Justice A. E. 
Mohammad Hussain in the afternoon. 

Two of the ten cabinet ministers 
were Phani Majumdar and Manoran- 
jan Dhar, Moshtaque needed them. He 
was trying hard to create an impress¬ 
ion that nothing, had changed except 
that he had replaced Mujib as the 
President. 

Taheruddin Thakur was so natty 
that some women called him duiian 
miah (bridegroom). He was now the 
best man to Moshtaque. 

He was only a state minister, but 
there could be no doubt that he was 
one of the key men in the new regime. 

Apprehensive about how India 
would react to the bloody events in 
Bangladesh, the new regime made 
overtures to India. Taheruddin Thakur 
stressed at his first press briefing that 
they were already in touch with India, 
but he did not mention Pakistan. The 
American ambassador’s name slipped 
his mind.“The American ambassaaor— 
what is his name?” he asked. “Boster,” 
a journalist prompted. “Boster,” Tha¬ 


kur echoed. “Boster, Eugene Boster,” 
the journalist said. 

Brigadier Khaled Mosharaff tele¬ 
phoned Col. Farook asking him to 
release Col. Jamil’s body for burial. 
Farook a^ireed to do so on condition 
that Janul was buried in the Dacca 
Cantonment. 

Mujib’s wife, three sons and two 
daughters-in-law were quietly buried 
in their blood-soaked clothes in the 
Banani graveyard of Dacca. There 
were no religious rites for them, and 
their graves were unmarked. 

A grave was dug for Mujib too in 
Banani, but the conspirators decided 
that it was dangerous to bury Mujib in 
Dacca. 

In his first address to the nation 
Moshtaque hailed the assassins as 
’children of the sun’ and heroes with 
‘fearless hearts.’ But even in the hour 
of triumph he was pusillanimous. He 
tried to make out that he ‘had to 
accept the responsibility of the gov¬ 
ernment’ as the head of state ‘in view 
of a historical necessity.’ He said, “In 
our efforts to gain independence many 
in the friendly country had to lay down 
their lives.” He did not name India, 
the friendly county. He spoke of ‘the 
independence achieved at the cost of 
the sacred blood of three million mar¬ 
tyrs and the honour of two lakh 
mothers and sisters.’ Yet Moshtaque 
concluded his address with “Bang¬ 
ladesh Zindabad.” Joi Bangla —the cry 
of defiance, the ciy of victory was not 
for him and his fellow conspirators. 
They were mortally afraid of the slo¬ 
gan with which thousands had died for 
the liberation of Bangladesh. 

Bhutto’s public reaction to the 
bloody events in Bangladesh was cor¬ 
rect, even.if it was without feeling. “I 
grieve,” he said, “that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and members of his family 
have met a tragic end.” However, on 
15 August itself Bhutto not only 
announced Pakistan’s recognition of 
the new Bangladesh regime but made 
a personal appeal to the Third World, 
specially Muslim states, to recognize 
it. “This appeal,” he said “stems from 
our anguished awareness that our 
country was dismembered by an inter¬ 
national conspiracy culminating in 
aggression.” 

On the day of the Dacca massacre, 
Bhutto also announced a gift to the 
people of Bangladesh. He said: “As a 
spontaneous gesture to the fraternal 
people of Bangladesh we have decided 
to despatch immediately to Bang¬ 
ladesh as a gift from the people of 
Pakistan 50,000 tons of rice, ten mil¬ 
lion yards of yarn cloth and five mil¬ 
lion yards of fine cloth.” He promised 
*a greater contribution within our 
capacity” in the future. 

Gifts for killing Mujib? 

A major and a lieutenant with some 
soldiers descended on Tungipara in a 
helicopter on the morning of August 
16, the day after the killings. They 
called the ‘peshimam’ (the man who 
leads prayers) of the village mosque 
and asked him if the villagers would 
bury Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Yes, if 
his body was handed over to them. 
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Commerce gets no cooperation 

The commerce ministry is going all out to boost exports 
to reach the target of Rs 8,400 crores. It has already 
announced a new scheme under which wholly export- 
oriented units will be granted wide-ranging concessions. 
But the commerce ministry’s efforts may be nullified by 
delays in other ministries. The industry ministry took 
over six months to issue a notification allowing export 
production to be treated outside the licensed capacity of 
industrial units and minor variations in the export 
product for which, capacity has been licensed. The 
finance ministry is yet to issue a notification permitting 
exporters to import technology on liberal terms for 
exports and higher royalty payment on export sales over 
doiiiestic sales. Both these decisions have been taken 
months back by the cabinet committee for exports 
headed by the Prime Minister. What may affect exports 
further is the withdrawal from 1 April of some of the 
provisions of section 358 of the Income Tax Act under 
which concessions were granted to boost exports. Expor¬ 
ters' were reportedly misusing these facilities. 

Exports raise home cotton prices 

The country is faced with a cotton shortage, yet the 
commerce ministry has allowed six lakh bales to be 
exported this season. This is one of the main reasons 
behind the rise in cotton prices since November. Against 
a demand of over 80 lakh bales, the cotton crop for this 
season has been estimated by the Cotton Advisory Board 
at 78.8 lakhs. The international cotton supply position is 
also very tight so that there is little likelihood of 
meeting the domestic shortfall with imports. Textile 
mills are covering their fibre deficit by importing other 
fibres allowed under the current multi-fibre policy of 
the government which has placed several fibres under 
the open general licence. 

The upshot of all this has 
been a further rise in fabric 
prices. This last price spurt 
at least could have been 
avoided if cotton exports 
had been disallowed this 
season. 

Six years' 
futile labour 

A committee headed by the 
director (sugar) in the union 
food and agriculture minis¬ 
try has taken six years to 
submit its report on the 
causes of capacity under¬ 
utilisation in the sugar in¬ 
dustry and ways to over¬ 
come it. But even after six 
years of labour the commit¬ 
tee has failed to come up 
with something original, its 
recommendations mostly 
repeat the known views of 
the food and agriculture 
ministry like narrowing 
down the difference in ex¬ 
cise duty between crystal 
and khandsari sugar and 


not allowing khandsari units to be set up in areas 
reserved for sugar factories. But even here the report is 
backdated as recent policy changes announced by the 
ministry have not been incorporated in it. 

NAL CO off to flying start _ 

The National Aluminium Company (NALCO), set up to 
manage the affairs of the first ever giant alumina-cum- 
aluminium complex in Orissa, has several firsts to its 
credit. It has recently been able to tie up a deal for the 
sale of 150,000 tonnes of alumina in the first five years 
of its production life. Considering that the foundation 
stone of the complex was laid by the Prime Minister only 
in March and the plant is likely to be commissioned in 
1983-84, it is quite creditable for NALCO to have 
already started selling its future product. And the credit 
for most of this goes to Mr R. Ganapathi, additional 
secretary in the department of mines. He should’have 
been the most obvious choice for NALCO’s chair¬ 
manship but continues to remain just director. 

Goodbye to soft loans _ 

The “soft loan scheme” of the Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDBI) and the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India (IFCI) has become a misnomer. There 
i.s nothing cheap about loans under this scheme after the 
last interest rate hike to 12-14 per cent which took effect 
on 2 March 1981. The scheme began in 1978 with loans 
being made available to five specified industries— 
sugar, cement, textiles, jute and engineering—at the 
rate of 8.5 per cent. Although commercial bank finance 
i.s still about two per cent costlier, the recent interest 
rate hike may defeat the basic purpose for which the 
scheme was started;to bring about modernisation and 
expansion m key industries where current returns did 
not enable units to meet the market cost of funds 
needed to expand output. 

Old scheme in 
new garb _ 

The industry ministry 
issued a press note in May 
which sought to announce a 
major policy liberalisation. 
‘It was made out that indust¬ 
rial units seeking to mod¬ 
ernise or rehabilitate them¬ 
selves will receive loans 
from public financial in¬ 
stitutions without the sti¬ 
pulation of the convertibil¬ 
ity clause under which the 
financial institutions re- 
.serve the right to convert 
loans into equity. But there 
is really nothing new in this. 
The new modernisation 
.scheme is just an extension 
of the existing soft loan 
scheme for modernisation 
of five.industries—cement, 
jute, engineering, sugar and 
textiles. When the soft loan 
scheme was launched in 
1978 there was no converti¬ 
bility clause and the new 
scheme, has none either. 






Benazir Bhutto 


O ne can depend on the veter¬ 
an actor-producer-comedian 
I. S. Johar to take the un¬ 
trodden path. In fact when 
the last Pakistani President 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto was executed in 
1979 and Johar announced that he 
would make a film, everyone said, 
“Oh, he’s just out for publicity.” But 
Johar set to work immediately. He 
went to London and Europe and met 
innumerable friends and associates of 
Bhutto. Naturally he could not go to 
Pakistan. The material he came up 
with has now been tailored dramatical¬ 
ly into an 8-page script (still tentative), 
that shows, as Mr Johar describes it, 
“The clash of two powerful Asiatic 
personalities.” 

The scene in this rough script opens 
with Bhutto speaking at a massive 
public meeting. He raises.three issues 
and answers them himselL One: “The 
opposition says that I have rigged the 
election. Can you believe this? I chal¬ 
lenge them all to come out jointly on 
this platform and command even one- 
third of the audience that is here.” 

Second: I am accused of being un- 
Islamic. Can anything be further from 
the truth? I had several generals su¬ 
perseded and brought Zia to the top. 
He is a most devout Muslim and prays 
five times a day even in the midst of a 
battle.” The third question: “They 
accuse me of being a drunkard. Yes I 
may have taken a drink or two but I 
am certainly not like Yahya Khan.” 

After the public meeting there is 
furore among the military guards. As 
he goes home, he talks to the guards, 
enquires about their families and they 
swear their loyalty to him. Then in the 
night when the army comes to arrest 
him, the very same guards go over to 
the other side, says Johar philosophi¬ 
cally. 

Meanwhile there is a short scene 
following his return home. His wife 
pours him a drink. He is about to take 
a gulp when the phone rings. It is a 
young man on the phone asking for 
daughter, Benazir. Bhutto calls for 
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Johar^s 

Bhutto 


By Olga Tellis 



Bhutto addressing a public meeting 


Benazir and like a typical father says 
she should not be getting calls from 
young men. Benazir shouts back,“if 
you are so orthodox why did you send 
me to study at Oxford?” 

“You see Bhutto was a personality 
full of contradictions”, says Johar, who 
IS fascinated by all the facts that he 
has studiously collected about the last 
18 months or .so before Bhutto’s final 
execution. Johar feels, like many of 
Bhutto’s friends that Bhutto literally 
terrorised Zia into getting rid of him. 
When he was in prison, he would tell 
every visitor who came to see him to 
go and tell Zia that he (Bhutto) would 
hang him one day. In fact he would 
refuse to discuss anything else with 
people. 

(Dn one occasion Zia went to Murree 
to see Bhutto who was then under 
house arrest. The place was plush and 
lavishly furnished. In the rear of the 
house was a wdll-kept lawn where 
Bhutto would hold meetings with his 
partymen. There were usually two 
chairs there, one for Bhutto and one 
fur a visitor. On this particular day 
when it was announced that Zia was 
about to be ushered in, Bhutto asked 
for the chair to be removed. Zia en- 



Susrat Bhutto 


tered and Bhutto seated on one chair, 
started to make small-talk with Zia 
who had perforce to stand. After a 
while a secretary of Bhutto, noticing 
that Zia was standing brought a chair 
for him. When Zia left, Bhutto furious¬ 
ly berated the secretary for bringing 
the chair and this reached Zia’s ears. 

Johar gathered that in the first 
three months Zia had no intention of 
hanging Bhutto. It was only after the 
repeated messages that he would be 
hanged, and when Bhutto’s case was 
finally decided, that the General of 
Pakistan decided that Bhutto should 
be hanged. People say Johar did 
approach Zia to pardon Bhutto, but he 
refused pointblank. 


A still from I.S. Johar’s Five Rifles; this 
scene was censored. 



















White Johar Is oh the lookout for 
someoiie to play the role of Bhutto 
(“Certainly no Indian actor because 
this is for Western TV”), he himself 
will play the role as the superinten¬ 
dent of the jail. “It is a very interest¬ 
ing role” says Johar. “For instance, 
Bhutto’s preference was for coffee and 
the jail manuals only provide tea, so 
the superintendent would go to Zia to 
ask wnether Bhutto could be given 
coffee. Then again, Bhutto liked his 
clothes to be sent to a laundry of his 
choosing and not the jail laundry and 
this too was not provided for in this 
jail manuals. So the superintendent 
went to Zia for permission. This sort of 
thing went on for some time..One day 
Zia got annoyed and asked him why he 
came to him for such triviiil matters. 
The superintendent then told him that 
none of the superiors wanted to get 
involved and take decisions concern¬ 
ing Bhutto. In fact Bhutto’s taste for 
good clothes never waned even in jail. 
He had five to six suitcases of clothes 
and changed twice a day,” says Johar. 

Bhutto himself never thought he 
would be hanged, says Johar. And one 
incident proves this. While in jail 
Bhutto’s co-prisoners and jail staff 
gave him several applications about 
their problems and to solve them on 
his release. He kept them duly filed 
with relevant notifications in the 
margin. 

Johar kept working quietly on his 
script when suddenly he got a call on 
12 April from a person who preferred 
to remain anonymous. He asked Johar 
if he was still interested in making the 
Bhutto film and said he represented 
the Bhutto family. Johar, of course, 
told him that he was in fact working on 
the film. The next time the anonymous 
caller told Johar that he would like to 
bring an important visitor to see him 



connettion. As Johar put it, “I 
thought it might be one of Bhutto’s 
companions. I was really surprised to 
see Murtuza, one of Bhutto’s two sons. 
I was taken aback.” “He does not look 
anything like his father. He’s tall, 
smartly turned out and oozes political 
involvement.” He talked very radical¬ 
ly, possibly because of his connections 
with Gadaffi. There was no talk of 
Bhutto’s wife or daughter. One learns 
not to ask certain questions, says 
Johar, “When 1 asked him Murtuza 
spoke about Benazir or her mother. It 
was politics and his father and nothing 


Gen. Zia 



else. Murtuza was sure that Zia regime 
would soon fall and Bhutto’s party 
would be back in power.” 

The only new thing that Johar 
admits he learnt from Murtuza was 
about the three attempts made to 
rescue an impri.soned Bhutto. The first 
one was when they tried unsuccessful¬ 
ly to hijack a van that was bringing 
Bhutto from court to jail. The second 
time the rescuers actually reached 
Bhutto’s cell but were caught. Some 
were imprisoned for life and some 
were executed. In fact six of them 
were among the prisoners whose rela¬ 
tives were asked for after the recent 
hijack of a Pakistan International Air¬ 
line Boeing. In the third attempt res¬ 
cuers went disguised as army officers 
with the relevant “forged” release 
papers for Bhutto. But Bhutto refused 
to be.released in such a manner. 

Johar has not started shooting yet. 
He feels he will find some one to play 
Bhutto from among the stage stars. He 
has already found a minor actor to 
play Zia. The only thing that worries 
him is the possible attitude of the 
Indian government. If they are not 
favourably inclined to the film, says 
Johar “then I will make it in Afgha¬ 
nistan.” ■ 
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W hen Rakhee left the 
filmK to get married to 
GuJzar, she cancelled a film 
she was going to make oppo¬ 
site Dilip Kumar. The produc¬ 
er of the film, apparently, 
begged Rakhee’s mother to 
persuade the star ‘o reconsid¬ 
er her decision, but Rakhee 
was firm. Rakhee’s return to 
the films is history. Today she 
commands an enviable 
position and has star¬ 
red in no: just one but two 
films opposite Dilip Kumar, 
under the biggest banners: 
Chopra and Mushir-Riaz pro¬ 
ductions. 

R ift between the brothers, 
B. R. Chopra and Ya.ih 
Chopra, had begun over some 
family matters It worsened 
when the Chopra brothers 
began making films 
independently. Rati, Patni 
aur Woh was followed by 
Insaafka Taraiu and both 
the films turned out to be 
great successes. 

And then, for unknown 
reasons the twoiamilies 
jbame together. Soon after, 
ventures of Yash and Ravi (B. 
R Chopra’s son) flopped. Of 
course, now that the two 
families have come 
together—they have gone to 
the extent of getting 
themselves photographed in 
a huge group, in the typical 
Hindi film way—the 
bitterness of failure would be 
eased. 


Ryf anoj Kumar’s son is 
IVl dying to make his debut 
in films. Well, if Rajendra 
Kumar could launch his son’s 
career with Love Story, which 
incidentally was quite a suc¬ 
cess, why not Manoj? In fact, 
Papa Manoj has worked out 
his own plans for launching 
Kunal GoswamPs career. But 
there are problems. Not only 
does he have a namesake in 
Shashi Kapoor’s son, but he 
has to face some very stiff 
competition from the sons of 
other filmstars. Add to that 
the fact that he looks very 
much like his father,who was 
not particularly famous for 
his sex-appeal. So, Manoj 
will have to work real hard to 
get his son’s career settled. 


W hat is AsranPs wife Man- 
ju up to these days? For 
a while a lot was heard about 
her wanting to make it big in 
the industry. Her prime ambi¬ 
tion at that time was to re¬ 
lace Bindu. Bindu, of course, 
as been replaced, not by 
Manju, but by other heroines 
on the lookout for vampish 
roles. Apparently, Manju has 
not given up hope. The 
grapevine has it that the last 
time she was seen in one of 
the northern cities, she was 
actually on a shooting stint. 
Looks like the Asranis are 
resigned to the fact that Mr 
Asrani’s films will be unsuc¬ 
cessful and have decided to 
launch the career of the wife 
instead. 



Y pu've heard of chimchas 
hovering around heroes 
and trying to partake of a 
share of their success. But 
there is one instance of a 
female chamcha—a cham- 
ch»—who has been flitting 
around a once-upon-a-time 
famous hero. I am speaking 
about Shammi, the comedien 
ne, who moves around every¬ 
where hero Rajosh Khanna 
goes—parties, shooting. You 
name it; she’s there. Now that 
she has left her husband, Sul¬ 
tan Ahmed, she has this fer¬ 
vent desire to make a film. 
Of course, we have been hear¬ 
ing about this film for many 
years. And who better to ask 
for help than Mr'Khanna? 
More, Shammi is Anju 
Mahendroo's close friend (re¬ 
member Anju was Rajesh’s 
ex-girlfriend) and hardly a 
day passes when Shammi is 
not seen in the Mahendroo 
house. Rajesh is also her ex¬ 
hubby Sultan’s good friend 
for whom he is making a film. 


T\even Verma, the come- 
Xx dian-producer is that rare 
person in the industry who 
does not make a big fuss 
about the films he is making. 
He tells people not to see his 
films nor does he see them 
himself. He has not lost his 
cool although he has lost a 
few cool millions making 
films. Nor does he go on fall¬ 
ing at the feet of his friends 
or stars, either as an actor or 
as a producer. 


Rakhee:stiU on top 


Dilip Kumar 
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W hile Rati Agnihotri is 
busy making a qareer 
in Bombay, this girl from 
Punjab, Manjan, popularly 
known as Swapna, is 
making inroads in the film 
industry in the south. She 
has already starred in two 
Telugu films, both of which 
have been well received. 
The star is scheduled fo 
work in two Tamil films 
opposite Kamalahasan, one 
of them intriguingly titled. 
Tick Tick Tick. Swapna has 

rhn«pn for a 

she is paired off with Shah 
Nawaz, the son of Prem 
Nazir, the legendary 
Malayalam hero. Shooting 
for this film is to begin 
shortly in the United States 


W hat is Feroze Khan 
doing in Bangalore? 
Finalising the script for his 
next blockbuster, of course. 
However, the grapevine has 
it that Feroze is looking 
around for a couple of 
Karnataka girls who can 
star in his movies. And 
Feroze is looking real hard. 
In the recent party thrown 
by CM Gundu Rao, 

Feroze—one of the few 
outsiders—was invited. He 
was seen spending a long 

Jayamala. Not surprisingly, 
the star was offered a guest 
role in a big budget Hindi 
film. But Jayamala declined 
the offer. And that, is 
surprising! 


T don’t mind selling my 
i body, since I’ve to' feed 
my child,” said Suma- 
latha in a recent Tamil film. 
Unfortunately, the film ran 
into rough weather at the 
censors, although the pro¬ 
ducer—a resourceful per 
son—ultimately managed to 
get the film screened. But in 
vain. The film flopped, in¬ 
spite of all the raw dialogue 


from Sumalatha. And that is 
a personal tragedy. The 
star had high hopes about 
Kazhagu in which she pl^- 
ed second lead opposite Ra- 
jnikant. But the film 
despite its fantastic open¬ 
ing, failed to send the 
sparks flying. 

PIOUSJI 
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.can think only 
between their legs,” says 
Jayamala, the popular 
Kannada actress. The star 
walked out of the sets of a 
Telugu film recently, all 
because the producer she 
was working for “gets 
passionate whenever he 
sees a pretty actress.” 
Jayamala is not a prude, 
but the behaviour of the 
producer was odious 
(^nough to induce her to 
'?ive up the assignment and 
the rather attractive 
'remuneration. 


S ripnya has not lost her ' 
love for sexy dances, and 
yet a change seems to have 
come about. Like Seema 
who became respectable, 
almost to the point of being 
conservative,after her wed¬ 
ding, Sripriya too is trying 
hard to acquire a new rep¬ 
utation as far as exposing 
herself is concerned. She 
has said ‘no’ to all her pro¬ 
ducers, including her 
favourite K. Balajee, in 
whose Sawal (Hath ki Safai, 
in Hindi) the actress had 
starred opposite Kamala¬ 
hasan. 
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Beginning 21 June 

ARIES (15 April—14 May) 

^ This IS a week of mixed 

/ fortunes (or you Be on 

your guard against 

_treachery and deception. 

Do not get into arguments with your 

superiors or elders and avoid quarrels, 

You are advised to cuii> all erratic 

tendencies II you proceed carefully, you 
might be rewarded with a fair share of 
luck You are likely to encounter serious 
competition and even opposition on the 
business and professional front Do not 
be discouraged Good dates; 22 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 Favourable 
directions: West and North 

7( 1 TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

IS a good week for 
you Your fortunes will take 

I ® week The 

l-f' monotony and boredom of 

the last tew months will come to an end 
and things are likely to brighten up 
considerably You will prosper For 
those in service, promotions are likely to 
come about Business and properly 
matters will require special attention and 
care But do not take hasty decisions 
The time is unusually favourable for 
romance Good dates: 21, 23 and 

25 Lucky numbers: t. 5 and 7. Favourable 
direction: North-west 

GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

(JY's!) This IS a week of changes 
:.,y for you The steady pattern 
yiSjot life that you had been 
leading (or the past few 
months is likely to be broken by a sudden 
reversal of fortune Beware of friends and 
new acquaintances There might be 
attempts by your friends to deceive you. 
Do not postpone correspondence that 
has been lying overdue (Devote 

yourself wholeheartedly to your 
intellectual pursuits Keep an eye on your 
health Good dates: 22. 24 and 

26 Lucky numbers: S. 7 and 9 Favourable 
direction East 

S CANCER (15 July-14 
August) This IS a favourable 
week tor you Let your 
intuition be your guide 
Your interests will be 
served Professionally, this is going to be 
a good week (or you You might expect a 
promotion For those in business, the 
financial front will not experience any 
plunge The time is favourable 
for those who are romantically inclined. 
Your love affairs will bloom 
unexpectedly For those yet to find a 
suitable partner, this is.the time Good 
dates 23 2$ and 26 Lucky numbers: 1, 5 
and 9 Favourable direction: South-east 


LEO (15 August—14 
^S^^'y^Soptomber) This week is not 
/^going to be as favourable 
ryvm '^^as the previous one. It will 
b=r'ZiL£X>vUbo less eventful among 
other things. There might be a small 
financial loss or an associate might be 
the cause of some annoyance But do 
not let these things worry you Be 
cautious about relationships with friends 
Of the opposite sex The time is not 
favourable for romances You might 
expect some trouble on the romantic 
front Good dates: 23. 26 and 27 

Lucky numbers; 3. 8 and 9 Favourable 
direction: North 

a VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) This is going to be 
a week of changes Those 
in services will see some 
beneficial changes A 
promotion is not ruled out completely 
However, you are advised to curb your 
extravagant tendencies. This is not the 
right time to squander your earnings But 
you are advised not to take any decisions 
unilaterally Seek the advise of your 
elders and superiors regarding property 
matters A secret friendship or 
association will prove helpful Good 
dales: 2i. 23 and 25 Lucky numbers 2. 4 
and 7 Favourable direction; West 

LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) Slow but steady 
progress is in store tor you 
,-T^j^^TO|this week. You will be able 

iSDI-Ito overcome your 

difficulties this week For this, you will 
have to work extremely hard. The time is 
good for taking up property matters, and 
matters relating to insurance policies 
Celebrations are in the offing by the end 
of the week You are advised to exercise 
tact in your dealings with elders The 
health of young members of your family 
may cause you Good dates: 

22. 25 and 27 Lucky numbers. i. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; East 

B SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) A (air measure 
of success IS on your way 
provided you stick to the 

golden rule of neither 

borrowing nor lending The first half of 
the week may bring you financial gains 
A secret conta^-t will do you a good turn 
You are advised to avoid unnecessary 
disputes An elderly member of your 
family might need some very cautious 
handling. Keep an eye on your health. A 
new friendship may turn out to be 

particularly beneficial Good dales; 23. 26 

and 27 Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 6. 
Favourable direcilon: South 


SAGIHARIUS (16 

^ December—14 January) You 

Ql t \ will make steady progress 
fn week. Your stars 

lAALfclyFn portent some financial 
losses. You are thus advised not to make 
investments hastily It would be better if 
you refrained from investing at all this 
week This is also not the right time (or 
speculations and gambling A new 
friendship is in the offing * The 
homefront is likely to be peaceful and the 
end of the week might even bring you 
some surprises Good dates; 21. 

22 and 27 Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4. 
Favourable direction East 

CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
^ February) This week is fairly 
uneventful for you You are 
advised to clear all your 
—A pending debts Your efforts 
to make a deal may not be crowned with 
success Your peronal life is likely to 
be relatively eventful An elderly person 
IS likely to cause you some trouble 
Unless you exercise tact your troubles 
might turn into acute anxiety There are 
chances of misunderstanding with your 
spouse The time is favourable for 
romance Good dates: 21, 25 and 27. 
Lucky numbers' 1. 3 and 7 Favourable 
direction; South 

AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
—March) This is a fairly good 
week for you You are 
going to gam through a 
* friend in your business For 
those in the services a friend will do you a 
good turn. You are advised to change 
your outlook, so far as financial 
conditions are concerned Do not on any 
account undertake risky ventures. Your 
personal life will be somewhat eventful 
this week Relationships on the domestic 
front will strained Be careful in your 
dealings with the opposite sex. 
Good dates; 22.24 and 25. Lucky numbers; 
1. 3 and 9. Favourable direction; North. 

X3;7;n)_^^ PISCES (15 MarctH-14 April) 
This IS a favourable week 
you A sudden change 
K£;>> 52 -/-'^in fortunes is going to 
I-TiCCc Nlrestore your confidence in 
yourself. Beware of over optimism. There 
are chances that you might get involved 
in a love affair. Precaution and patience 
are absolutely necessary in such 
matters You are advised to exercise tact 
and tolerance so far as dealings with 
elders are concerned Guard against the 
loss of a very close friend. Good dates: 
26 and 27. Lucky numbers; 1.4 and 8. 
Fabourable direction: South-west 
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KilANDWA; Bride and bridegroom of 
%arriage parties will be treated as VIPs 
(very imjioitant persons) while 
travelling by the buses of the Madhya 
Pradesh State Transport Corporation, 
according to a circular issued by the 
MPSRTC general manager Mr R. K. 
Khanna All divisional depots of the 
MPSRTC have been directed that the 
bridegroom and bride should be given 
priority m booking of tickets and must 
also hi' allowed to occupy front seat 
usually reserved tor VIPs. This special 
lacilitv has come into effect today (19 
May)- Af P. Chronicle (Veekay 
Mandloi, Bhopal) 

PUNK Mrs Krish Sahi, chairman of the 
joint parliamentary commiuee to 
'examine the Dowry Prohibition Act, 
revealed an interesting case of misuse 


of cash incentives for inter-caste 
mairiages A brahmin married a harijan 
girl to claim the statutory incentive, 
which was granted. He reappeared after 
two years to make a claim for a second 
incentive for another inter-caste 
marriage It transpired later that the 
brahmin divorced the girl soon after the 
fust wedding, and married her again 
after the expiry of the required tvyo- 
vear peiiod of separation. It was quite 
legal, and the law could do very little, 
she said -7imes of India (Rashbehari 
Das, Calcutta) 

,NKW DKLHl A large group of Delhi 
j>'niversity kmnuithaiis adopted a novel 
uiy of piotest by holding a kirtan in 
.^itest against the university 
duthorities. The kiiiiin which began last 
(‘Veiling (2 June) continued through the 
mght The kmwiichans sang hymns in 
jiraise ot Cod and prayed that “good 
''ciise might prevail on the university 
■iiiihorities ” They want the resignation 
I'f the registrar who they allege has 
I'eeii victimising them. The karmacharis 
named to hold the kirtan in front of the 
legistiar's office but when they were 
i'"t allowed to do so they went and 
siiuatted outside the gates of the 
administrative block. An altercation 
• t suited when a group of the 

k^oniacharis supporting the registrar 
'lied to stop the kirtan. However, the 
•'Vival of the police averted a possible 
Sirh —Times of India (Pradip Kumar 
K^^iia, Calcutta) 


BHOPAL: The current wedding season 
seems to have affected normal postal 
services in some parts of Madhya 
Pradesh. According to reports from 
Indore, three lakh letters have piled up 
there, unsorled and undelivered. Half 
the staff is stated to be on leave in 
connection with the marriage of 
relatives or for other purposes. The 
result is the pile of undelivered letters, 
it is stated— Times of India (Md. Aftab 
Hussain, Gaya) 

ANDHRA PRADESH: Andhra Pradesh 
labour minister Venkataswami and Mr 
R. Manohar, a state MLC, nearly came 
to blows on Wednesday (27 May) at the 
chief minister’s ‘cottage’ in New Delhi 
in the presence of newsmen. The 
trouble started when Mr 
Venkataswami, who was sitting with 
chief minister T. S. Anjiah, alleged that 
Mr Manohar was trying to oust him 
through false propaganda and that the 
latter was being financed for the 
purpose by some of his close associates. 
Mr Manohar, who is considered to be a 
close associate of Mr Anjiah, challenged 
Mr Venkataswami to prove his charge 
or quit. He repeatedly shouted that he 
him.self would quit as MLC if he could 
provide a 'shred of evidence.’ When 
both of them began scuffling, Mr Anjiah 
led Mr Manohar opt so that tempers 
cool down. Later M^ Anjiah explained 
that all this was only ‘friendly’ 
discussions. He and Mr Venkataswami 
left for Hyderabad in the evening. Mr 
Anjiah during his ten-minute meeting 
with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
presented her prasadam from Tirupati 
for the benefit of Mr Rajiv Gandhi— 
Patriot (S. Srinivas, New Delhi) 
BHUBANESWAR; The dream of 2S- 
year-old Kanaka Lata Beherea of 
Polsora village in Orissa to get a job has 
come true. She is understood to have 
been appointed as a woman constable. 
The girl was a rape victim. She had 
lodged complaints witj)- the Ganjam 
police that some persons had raped her. 
She then submitted a petition to the 
inspector general of police seeking his 
protection. The IGP, Mr Nrusingha 
Swain, said the girl and her family 
members came to Berhampur In search 
of jobs. First she got a job as a home 
guard. While working as home guard 
and staying with her friend, she was 
allegedly raped by two persons. The 
police had arrested the two and 
launched cases against them. She then 
managed to get back to her village and 
got a temporary job in the block office. 
But she said in her petition that she 
could not live peacefullv there because 
the head clerk “victimised” her. She 
urgfed the IGP to give her a job “to live a 
clean life.” The IGP has ordered the 
superintendent of police of Ganjam to 
make her as a woman constable— Hindu 
(N. Raghavan, Madras) 


Democracy and Mr Charan Singh j 
are two different things—Rajiv 
Gandhi 

He (Rajiv Gandhi) has chosen the 
wrong path and the wrong party—a 
good man gone astray—Raj Narain 

Relatives of people in power get a 
better chance to meet people, mix 
with them and know their prob¬ 
lems. They, therefore, have an 
advantage, as the sons of kings of 
yore—Farooq Abdullah, MP and 
president of National Conference 
Those who wish to come to us 
should make an application in prop¬ 
er form. They will be admitted after 
due scrutiny—Vasantdada Patil, 
AlCC(l) general secretary quoted 
in Organiser 

The fate of the Muslim countries 
should not be drawn in Washington 
or Moscow. They should be decided 
in the Islamic capitals and by Isla¬ 
mic wills—Prince Saud al-Faisal, 
Saudi Arabia’s foreign minister 
He (Y. B. Chavan) says that being in 
the Congress!U) was like striking 
one’s head against the wall. He also 
felt that some Congress(U) ele¬ 
ments were not his cup of tea. I 
wonder if the Congress(l) will suit 
him—a party where nobody has the 
courage to defy their leader and 
where people have been flicked off 
like dead flies—Ambika Soni, Con¬ 
gress! U) general secretary 

It is a strange paradox that while 
the people are disillusioned with 
Mrs Gandhi, the leaders (of the 
opposition parties) are a 

beeline to join her—Atal Beharr 
Vajpayee, BJP president quoted in 
India Today 

I hope any enemy will think ten 
times before venturing to threaten 
India—General K V^. Krishna Rao, 
on taking over as chief of army staff 

It is only when they (Akalis) are out 
of power that they raise such 
bogies—Zail Singh, union home 
minister on the demand for Kha- 
listan 

(If there was a nuclear wai between 
the US and the Soviet Union) both 
capitalism and communism would 
be indistinguishable in the ashes of 
the,target area—John Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith 

When I’m married I want to be 
single, and when I’m single, 1 want 
to get married—Actor Cary Grant 

It is a beautiful feeling that the 
people know me instantly and that 
certain favours are just granted to 
me because of the fact that I am 
Shabana- Azmi—Actress Shabana 
Azmi 


siration/Ah, Bhuean Malik 
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chess 



Van vyganian (Mack) 


!■ nil 


I® 
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Uglarlnh (WMIa) to mowa 
ItaaMton aAor Maok'a tUh mom 


Gam* i>f itM month; Tho Modoni 

Banana 

Whon Tal popularood tha Modam BanonI 
daianca in tta lata 19S0i and early 1960s. 
he produced many dashing tactical urins 
with Black, but over the years lamitlarity has 
etrengthaned White's extra oentrat pawn 
and proved that H Black tails to gat his 
countarplay going quickly then his gams 
will be squashed Ilka a ripe -banana. The 
daianca is based on a sound chess 
philosophy, namely that, il you want to play 
to win with Black, it's no use trying to 
establish and hold some kind ol equilibrium 
in the position. The only way is to create an 
imbalsnoa in the position and than try to 
prove that your side ol the scales is the 
stronger Tha Modern Banoni does pre¬ 
cisely this, giving White a central pawn 
majority tree ol charge As compensation 
Black obtains a queenside majority and his 
job is to prove that his is the stronger. In a 
sanso. he is challenging one of the central 
etamenls ol chess theory, that the oantre is 
more Important than tha Hanks. I giva an 
exantpla in which Black's queenside play 
ooirws to a' dead end and the central- 
phalanx ploughs through Very typical of 
the dangers inharent m this delance. 
White. Ligiisrink Black Von Vijgardan 
Modem Behoni Defence. 

Amsterdam 1960 

1. P—04, W-KBS; 3. P—OBA, P-K3; 3. 
M-OB3. P-B4; 4. P-OS, PxP; 5. PxP, 
P-CB; 6. P-K4. P-KN3i 7. B-Q3, B—N3; 
6. KM—K2. tt was with precisely this set-up 
that Jonathan Penrose boat Tal (than world 
champion) soma 20 years ago. thersby sig¬ 
nalling the and ol Tal's patronage ol the 
Benoni. 

6 .0—0; 9.0—O, P—QNS; The queen's 

bishop is alwiM Block's problem child in 
this opening. Ore of tha points of White's 
system of development is to avoid Black 
trading his bishop lor tha knight with . . 
B-N5. 


ia B-N6, B-R3; 11. P-B4, BxB; 13. 
OxB. ON—03: 13. K-PI, P-OR3; 14. 
P-OR4. 0-03; IS. Oft-OI. KB-KI; 19. 
N—N3, P-BS; 17. 0-83. P-QN4; Gatling 
desperate lor countarplay. On the prelimi¬ 
nary 17. . ., OR—N1 White has the sacrifi¬ 
cial motif well known from the Panrose-Tal 
gwee IS P—KS. PxP. 19. P-B5I with a 
gaaaed QP and strong pressure on the KB 

m. 


19. PaP. PaP; 19. NsP, a-N3; 


tHAQBAM 

The point Is that if 30 N—B3. OxP Black 
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has some countarplay. but he does not 
retreat. 

30. N X PI. O X N; 31. P-KS, 0-N3; Not 21.. 
. .. NxP, 22. PxN. Ox P because the other 
knight Is left underprotected. 

33. P«N, NxP; 23. P-OS. 19-02; 24. 
P—as While has already a pawn more and 
now the attack begins in sarnesl. 

34...., 0-N4:2S.PxP,BPxP;29.B-K7, 
N-K4; 37. 0-K2. N-B3; 29. 0-K9+, 
K—R1; 29. P-07, P-KNI; 30. N-K4, 
N—Ol; Allowing a quaint finish. 

31. N-OS. NxQ; 33. N~B7 mala. 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 



In ProbiMn 1 of the Christmas Competition the 
btddiHQ at game dit began 

SOUTH west north EAST 

I ¥ dbte No 


South hetd 

4KJ4 VKJ632 fS 4K1072 

Competitors weic how many points out 
of 5 they would award to (a) Pass, (b) 2 4, (r ) 2ttT 
fd)34 (o»34 

It IS hardly ever right to make d penalty pa.»$ 
with modoralp frumps You may defeat One 
Heart but there must be a bolter score your way 

The jump to Two Spades on n throe'Card suit is 
unusual, but not a bad expression of your values 
If partner raises to Three Spades you can convert 
to 3NT dr>d <f he carries you to game in spadi?*^ 
you should make it 

/Tjump to Three Clubs is also a fair rpfternon 
of your slrer>gth but not of where your strr*ngth 
lios A raise to Four Clubs would not be particu' 
larly welcome and you don t want pjriner to 
pass as he may do 

A lump to Three Spades would suggest a 
different type altogether • l 0 f>q spades and not 
much else You might land on your feet, but you 
migfit end up in a silty contract with trumps 3-3 

We are left with 2Nr which is about right in 
terms of strength and does »f>dicdte where your 
values tie My idea ot the markmej ts 2NT - 5 
24 - 4 34 - 2 Pass and 34-1 


In Probtem 2 the bidding at love all was 


-SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 


- 

14 

1¥ 

14 

No 

24 

No 

1 

No 

24 

No 


South hold 

498432 VA6 ♦A0J4 483 

The choice was between (a) Pass (b) 2NT 
(c)34 Id) 34 (e)34 and (0 44 
Pdrtnei has inodo miiiNnum bids so what are 
your chan(x>s for game‘> At best ho might hold 
the Ace of spades or King of diamonds and 
provide six tricks in clubs so there is a possibility 
of game in notrurnps but even (his will probably 
require a finesse arxl a break t think you should 
accept (ho safe part score No doubt you could 
make Three Clute. but partner might regard this 
as forcing after the cue bid The best game 
chance is in notrumps certainly it would be 
wrong to advance m spades Three Diamonds 
leads nowhere 

I mark the answers as follows Pass - 5 2NT 
3 34 • 2 34 and 34 - 1. 44'0 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



I Ollen seen in cheap mixed packets are large 
I well-designed stamps, some ol them inangulers. 
I leatuiing wild animals, birds, ikiwers and butler- 
I flies, with the inscription Republik Maluku Sela- 
tan' Despite their attractive appearance these 
stamps are bogus Issued about 30 years ago in 
the United States, they purported to be postage 
stamps from the Republic of the South Moluccas 
a group ot islands in Indonesia which were said 
to be in rebellion against the newly consliluled 
Indonesian republic The stamps were never 
placed on sale at post oWicrts in ihe South 
Moluccas and are not listed in catalogues cl 
authentic issues They were intended mainly to 
attract young coilecdors and have no value 
except as curiosities 

C. W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIOHS 

1 What IS Daltonism'^ 

2 What IS gold leaf used for'^ 

3 Where would one find Jacobson s 
organ'? 

4 What IS the smallest element ol a 
language called"? 

5 The brightest star in Orion is known by 
Its English name, Rigel What is its 
Latin form"? 

6 Where would Ihe phalanges be in a 

human body'? i 


seuoq eoi egi aJB Aagi ) 00 ) agj u) g 
siuoijQ Bjes <5 
auiagd 

-joiu JO aiduuExa ub sb pasn aq ubo 
..? tiei., PJOM aq) 'qsi| 6 u 3 uj auieqdioyM fr 
ue6jo aqi 0 ) passEd puE jib aq) 
LUOij dn pajfoid bje sepiiJEd leoiuiaqo 
'|i punoiE Jie aqi 6 ui|iaujs ui eiieus 
aq) sisisse ub6jo aqj. radin (id b u| t 

uoqqiJ 

P(o6 buHEaq Aq tjaonpojd |ioj pio6 uiqi 
SI jeei p |09 snooq punoq-iaqieai ui 
Buuaqai ai|i| sasodjnd aAi)BJooap joj z 
ueuj UI puno) AijEnsn |ibj| pajuaqui ue- 
si pue euiiaj aqi to japjosip e si ssaii ^ 
-puiiq jnoioo uisiucjibq uaaou)| si 
puP) uaaj6-pej eig )0 ssaupugq jno|00 !• • 
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License for journalists 

By V. K. Madhavan Kutty 


CC^T^he interview I had agreed to 

X give you this afternoon stands 
cancelled,” I told the reporter over the 
phone. 

“What happened? Have you de¬ 
cided to go slow with the launching of 
your new political party, or is it that 
you are thinking of joining the parent 
party again?” the reporter enquired. 

“Nothing of that sort,” I said. 
“Didn’t you see the UNESCO proposal 
about licensing journalists to ensure 
ethics? IVe decided that hereafter I 
shall meet journalists who are proper¬ 
ly licensed. Journalists without proper 
licenses are a threat to national in¬ 
terest,” I affirmed. 

“But sir, it will take time to get the 
license. By then I will miss my dead¬ 
line. I want your interview to appear 
along with the announcement of your 
next political affiliation,” insisted the 
reporter. 

“Why should it take time? UN¬ 
ESCO may take time to formulate 
guidelines. But we have the necessary 
knowhow in the matter. In fact we had 
a pilot scheme on this. Probably on 


this, we can give the knowhow even to 
the developed countries,” I explained. 

“Don’t you think it will affect the 
freedom of the press?” asked the re¬ 
porter. (He has to be doubly screened 
before giving the license. I thought.) 

1 am not bound to answer him since 
1 have not agreed to the interview. 
Still I said, “What freedom? Whose 
freedom? It is a concept wrongly 
understood, followed and propagated 
by the media in the West. It is against 
developed and underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries.” I tried th, educate him. 

“Sir, then shall I interview you 
about the idea of this new licensing?" 
he asked me a little hesitatingly. 1 
agreed with the same degree of hesita¬ 
tion. 

“What will happen to the Press 
Information Bureau?” he asked. 

“It will be converted into the Press 
Licensing Bureau. The Chief Press 
Licensing officer will not be a cadre 
appointment. He will be recruited 
from outside for which another set of 
criteria will be used. The Bureau will 
deal with pressmen accredited .to the 


cemre, white-fhe re^bfthi Ucensmg 
officers will deal with regional jour¬ 
nalists,” I said. 

“How will that help to have the 
ethics ensured?" the reporter was im¬ 
pertinent. 

“The code is to be framed once the 
implementation of the scheme begins. 
Each genuine journalist will be given a 
license. If a journalist is found engag¬ 
ing himself in reporting opposition 
jamborees the license would be with¬ 
drawn. He has to report all that is said 
by the authorities truthfully. The 
Bureau will issue notifications every¬ 
day and that should be the guideline,” 
I elaborated. 

"Who decides the ethics?” 

“Ethics of course will be laid down 
by the concerned ministry. There will 
be an advisory committee. At present 
we are thinking of nominating the 
chief ministers of Maharashtra and 
Karnataka..." 

“Has this 15 per cent duty on news¬ 
print and ethics any connection?” 
asked the reporter. (This reporter does 
not have any chance to get the license. 
He cannot identify with any situation, 
I thought to myself again.) 

“It IS ethical to ask newspapers to 
sacrifice when all others are given 
some relief. . This is to make newspap¬ 
ers identify themselves with the sur¬ 
roundings,” I replied. 

And that was the last interview to 
be given by me to an unlicensed jour¬ 
nalist. 

















SAD END _ 

MR Ravi Tandon, who was our 
ambassador-designate to Spain at 
the time of his tragic death in a 
glider crash on il May, was a sad 
man during his last days. A month 
back he was recalled to New Delhi 
from Lusaka where as our high 
commissioner to Zambia he was 
occupying one of the prestigious 
posts in Africa. What was unusual 
was that his transfer came just 
before President Reddy’s visit to 
rhat state, when normally an envoy 
with some experience is kept at his 
post to ensure that a visit by the 
head of state goes off smoothly. 
Sources say that the atmosphere in 
the Indian Foreign Service, which 
has a relatively clean ima^e, has of 
late been vitiated by politicking by 
an officer entrusted with adminis¬ 
trative duties in the Foreign Office. 

latest "G^A_RAiyr 

YASHWANTRAO Balwantrao Cha- 
van started life “back home’’ with a 
small rebuff from the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s house on 2 June. He had 
sought an appointment with Mrs 
Gandhi after resigning from the 
Congress(U). Mrs Gandhi’s aides, 
however, informed Chavan that he 
would be granted another audience 
only after 15 June. Mrs Gandhi’s 
strategy is obvious. While the fact 
that Chavan is so eager to join her 
party certainly further dampens 
the opposition’s already pretty 
damp image, she does not want 
defectors like Chavan to take even 
an iota of credit for the results of 
the 14 June by-elections. Mr Cha¬ 
van, incidentally, was the author of 
the term “Aya Ram aur Gaya 
Ram.” He used this phrase in a Lok 
Sabha speech in the late Sixties 
when the coalitions formed by the 
opposition parties were crumbling 
in the states. Chavan, who acquired 
a reputation as a fence-sitter at the 
time of the 1969 split, has now 
become more decisive, he has be¬ 
come a “Gaya Ram.” 

Y. B.Chavan 



ZIA'S UNFINISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


WITH the death of President Ziaur 
Rahman of Bangladesh, an ambi¬ 
tious project of the leading Indian 
publishing house, Vikas, also died. 
When President Rahman came to 
New Delhi last winter in connection 
with CHOGRAM (Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Regional 
Meeting), Vikas approached him 
and offered to publish his biogra¬ 
phy. The Bangladesh President sug¬ 
gested that It could be an auto¬ 
biography, which he could dictate 
over a period of time, and send the 
transcribed manuscript to Vikas. 
The book was to be published in 

MAN IN CHARGE: 
ARUN NEHRU 



Arun Nehru 

ARUN Nehru, the MP from Rae 
Barielly and a cousin of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, is in charge of the campaign at 
Araethi. No Congress(I) man can 
dare enter Amethi without a nod 
from Arun Nehru: even the chief 
minister of UP, Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh, has not been spared. Accord¬ 
ing to some sources Arun Nehru, 
who resigned his lucrative job with 
a paint-manufa.cturing Calcutta 
firm last year to join politics is 
entertaining thoughts of -becoming 
the next chief minister of UP. If 
that is correct then obviously there 
will be tension.between him and V. 
P. Singh. There is another irritant. 
Within the Rajiv durbar, Shivendra 
Bahadur Singh, MP, and Arun 
Nehru do not see eye to eye. 
Shivendra Bahadur has been open¬ 
ly critical of the way in which Arun 
Nehru is conducting the campaign. 
Shivendra Bahadur and V. P. Singh 
are related, both coming from for- 
tner princely families. Though V. P. 
Singh has not been stopped from 
entering Amethi, he isn’t getting 
any big welcomes either. 


both English and Bengali. Vikas’s 
young and dynamic managing 
director, Narendra Kumar, went to 
Dacca soon after Zia returned to his 
country and finalised the deal. The 
late president did not want any 
royalty to be paid to him, he told 
Kumar that the royalty monev 
should be used for charity. Accord¬ 
ing to Vikas sources, the book was 
in an advanced stage of pfeparation 
at the time of Zia’s death. Perhaps 
some loyalist of the late president 
may even now manage to get hold 
of the manuscript and pass it on to 

Vilfskc 

TUlEUGFiTAT 

AMETHI 

AFI’ER a day’s hectic electioneer¬ 
ing, Rajiv Gandhi went to the in¬ 
fection bungalow at Tiloi to sleep. 
The tubelight in his room was flick¬ 
ering. One of Rajiv’s overenthusias- 
tic aides telephoned the chief 
minister V. P. Singh (perhaps with¬ 
out Rajiv’s.knowledge) himself and 
the over anxious CM immediately 
telephoned the chairman of the UP 
State Electricity Board (UPSEB)V. 
C. Mittal, and asked him to look 
into the matter. The next morning 
Mittal went to Tiloi, accompanied 
by senior aides, and started making 
enquiries about possible faults in 
the load position. An entire day’s 
checking and investigation ulti¬ 
mately solved the problem: the 
load and the voltage were okay, but 
the tubelight itself was bad! Does 
Rajiv Gandhi know of such goings- 
on around him? He had better be 
careful. It would make little sense 
blaming officials for “excesses” 
later. 

TAILPIECE: On 16 May Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister T. Anjiah 
had summoned a meeting of all the 
MPs from his state, cutting across 
party lines. In the meeting, Con- 
gress(I)’s K. Brahmananda Reddi 
found himself seated next to Con- 
gress(U)’s V. B. Raju. Reddi turned 
to Raju and asked, “What is this 
fellow Chavan doing?” Raju smiled 
and replied, “He is only trying to 
prove that Brahmananda Reddi was 
vgiser.” Readers will recall that 
Reddi headed the Congress when 
Mrs Gandhi split the party in 1978, 
and continued to be in the “other” 
Congress for quite some time. He 
was even the induStry minister in 
the Charan Singh cabinet. Howev¬ 
er, he was also among the first to 
cross over to Mrs Gandhi’s fold, just 
before the 1980 elections. ' 

D. E‘. NIZAMUDDIN 






Noimakes K work. 


A cntically controlled 
environment is absolutely 
necessary for the manu¬ 
facture of synthetic yarn. 
The relative humidity and 
the temperature has to be 
maintained within close 
tolerances. That's why 
Voltas IS called in by the 
leading man-made yarn 
manufacturers for climate 
control. By companies like: 
Century Bnka, 

I. K. Syntheiics« 
iiodipen. 


National Kaytm. 

PetrofOs, 

Sirsak. 

Soudi India Viscose. 
Swadeshi Polytex. 
Travancore Rayons. 

Their demands are exacting, 
Jsecause the hnal product 
quality depends on it. 

Sophisticated machinery 
and other manufacturing 
processes also depend on 




air conditioning that is 
precision engineered by 
Voltas. A natural choice for 
a man-made tradition. 

woLFAB umrmo 

Air ConditioiiiBg A Refrigeration Central nanta Divisioit 
Bombay • Calcutta • New Delhi • Madras • Bangalore 
Jamshedpur • Ahmedabad • Secunderabad • Cxichin 
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